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NOTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

This  it  the  ooly  cditioa  af  Mim  Btillie*!  Worlo,  whieb  eonUiiM  ail  her  poetical  writiagi.  Tbe  Author  herself 
\m  been  eownlted,  throogh  the  kiacbeM  of  a  Friend,  ami  comiderable  paini  have  been  taken  to  render  thb 
cnmpiktion  luiforai  and  complete.  It  include  the  following  articles  not  found  in  any  previoui  collection  of  her 
pocflM :— «Thc  Hartjr,  A  Drama,'— <  The  Bride,  A  Drama,*—*  A  November  Night's  Traveller,*— *  Sir  Maurice,  A 
Balbd,*— *  Address  to  a  Sleru  Vessel,*— *  To  Mrs.  Siddons,*— <A  Volunteer  Song,*— (To  a  chiU.*— An  alteration 
of  the  tngedj  of  *  Rajner,'  now  first  publuhed  from  the  manuscript  of  the  Author,  is  likewise  contained  in  this 
vafaime. 

The  Publahers  are  gniified,  in  being  thus  enabled  to  furnish  a  full  collection  of  the  various  poetical  writings,  of 
an  Author,  so  long  known  bj  her  brilliant  talents,  and  so  highly  esteemed  for  her  moral  purity  and  domestic 
vvrth. 

The  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  follow  the  Author's  orthography,  throughout  this  volume. 
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" the  notes  that  rang 

From  the  wild  harp,  which  ailent  hving 
Bj  silver  Avon's  holy  shore, 
Till  twice  an  hundred  years  rolled  o'er ; 
When  she,  the  bold  enchantress,  came, 
With  fearless  hand,  and  heart  bn  flame ! 
From  the  pale  willow  snatched  the  treasure, 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure. 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Monfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love. 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain. 
Deemed  their  own  Shakspeare  lived  agrain." 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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INTRODUCTORY    DISCOURSE. 


It  is  ftahinl  for  a  writer,  who  is  about  to 
toobmit  hia  works  to  the  Public,  to  feel  a 
strong  inclination,  bj  some  Preliminary  Ad- 
llreM,  to  oonciliate  the  fiivor  of  his  reader,  and 
dispoae  him,  if  poesible,  to  peruee  them  with 
&  favorable  eye.  I  am  well  aware,  however, 
that  his  endeavors  are  generally  fruitless :  in 
his  situation  our  hearts  revolt  from  all  appear- 
ance of  confidence,  and  we  consider  his  diffi- 
dence aa  hypocrisy.  Oui^  own  word  is  fre- 
quently taken  for  what  we  say  of  ourselves, 
but  verv  laiely  for  what  we  say  of  our  Works. 
Were  tlie  three  plays  which  this  small  volume 
eontaina,  detached  pieces  only ,  and  unconnect- 
ed with  others  that  do  not  yet  appear,  I  should 
have  suppressed  this  incUnation  altogether ; 
and  have  allowed  my  reader  to  begin  what  is 
before  him  and  to  form  what  opinion  of  it  his 
laate  or  his  humor  might  direct,  without  any 

Sfevious  trespass  upon  nis  time  or  his  patience, 
ut  they  are  part  of  an  extensive  design :  of 
one  which,  as  fiir  as  mj  information  goes, 
haa  nothing  exactly  similar  to  it  in  any  lan-> 
BOMf^ :  of  one  which  a  whole  life's  time  will 
be  limited  enough  to  accomplish ;  and  which 
haa,  therefore,  a  considerable  chance  of  being 
cut  short  by  that  hand  which  nothing  can 


Before  1  explain  the  plan  of  this  work,  I 
must  make  a  demand  ufion  the  patience  of  my 
reader,  whilst  I  endeavour  to  communicate  to 
him  those  ideas  regarding  human  nature,  as 
they  in  some  degree  wect  almost  every 
species  of  moral  writings,  but  particularly  the 
Dramatic,  that  induced  me  to  attempt  it; 
and,  as  for  aa  mj  judgment  enabled  me  to 
apply  them,  has  duectel  me  in  the  execution 
of  It. 

From  that  strong  sympathy  which  most 
creatures,  but  the  human  above  all,  feel  for 
otfaen  of^  their  kind,  nothing  has  become  so 
much  an  object  of  man's  curiositv  as  man 
himself.  We  are  all  conscious  of  tnis  within 
ounelves,  and  so  constantly  do  we  meet  with 
it  in  others,  that,  like  every  circumstance  of 
eoDtinnaUv  repeated  occurrence,  it  thereby 
eseaaea  ooservation.  Every  person  who  is 
not  oeficient  in  intellect,  is  more  or  less  occu- 
^ntd  m  tracing  amongst  the  individuals  he 
ttoovtises  with,  the  varieties  of  understanding 
aad  temper  which  constitute  the  characters 
of  men ;  and  receives  great  pleasure  from 
c  V«ry  s^oke  of  nature  that  points  out  to  him 
those  varieties.  This  is,  much  more  than  we 
asie  awan*  uf,  the  occupation  of  children,  and 
of  gfown  people  also,  whose  penetration  is  but 
Untly  r«te«.'med;  and  that  conversation 
vfaeh  dei^nerates  with  them  into  trivial  and 
alaeJuevoua  tottling,  takes  its  rise  aot  unfre- 


auently  fh>m  the  same  souree  ihat  suppUea 
[le  rich  vein  of  the  satirist  and  the  wit.  That 
eagerness  so  universally  shown  for  the  con- 
versation of  the  latter,  plainly  enough  indi- 
cates how  many  people  have  been  occupied 
in  the  same  way  with  themselves:  Let  any 
one,  in  a  large  company,  do  or  say  trhat  is 
strongly  expressive  of  his  peculiar  character) 
or  of  some  passion  or  humor  of  the  moment) 
and  it  will  be  detected  by  almost  every  persoii 
present.  How  often  may  we  see  a  very 
stupid  countenance  animated  with  a  smile, 
when  the  learned  and  the  wise  have  betrayed 
some  native  feature  of  their  own  minds !  and 
how  often  will  this  be  the  case  when  they 
have  supposed  it  to  be  concealed  under  a  very 
sufficient  disguise!  From  this  constant  em- 
ployment of^  their  minds,  most  people,  I 
believe,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  have 
stored  op  in  idea  the  greater  part  of  those 
itrong  marked  varieties  of  human  character, 
which  may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  classes ) 
and  in  one  of  those  classes  they  involuntarily 
place  every  new  petson  they  become  an^ 
quainted  with. 

I  will  readily  allow  that  the  dress  and 
the  manhers  of  men,  rather  than  their  charaC'' 
ters  and  dispositions,  are  the  subjects  of  our 
common  conversation,  and  seem  chiefly  to 
occupy  the  multitude.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  much  easier  to  express  out 
observations  upon  these.  It  is  easier  to 
communicate  to  another  how  a  man  wean  his 
wig  and  cane,  what  kind  of  house  he  inhabits, 
and  what  kind  of  table  he  keeps,  than  finm 
what  slight  traits  in  his  words  and  actions  w^ 
have  been  led  to  conceive  certain  impression^ 
of  his  character:  traits  that  will  often  escape 
the  memory,  when  the  opinions  that  were 
founded  upon  tliem  remain.  Besides,  in 
communicating  our  ideas  of  the  characters  of 
others,  we  are  often  colled  upon  to  support 
them  with  more  expence  of  reasoning  tnad 
we  can  well  afford ;  but  our  observations  oil 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  men  seldom 
involve  us  in  sucn  difficulties.  For  these, 
and  other  reasons  too  tedious  to  mention,  the 
^nerality  of  people  appear  to  us  more  trifling 
Qian  they  are :  and  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that,  but  for  this  S3rmpatnetic  curiosity  to- 
wards others  of  our  kind  which  is  so  strongly 
implanted  within  us,  the  attention  we  pay  tb 
the  dress  and  manners  of  men  would  dwindle 
into  an  employment  as  insipid,  as  examining 
the  varieties  of  plants  and  minerals,  is  to  on« 
who  understands  not  natural  hisftirv. 

In  our  ordinary  intereourse  with  societal 
this  sympathetic  propensity  of  oUr  minds  is 
exercised  upon  men  under  the  common  ooc 
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earrences  of  life,  in  which  we  have  often 
oboenred  them.  Here,  vanity  and  weakness 
put  themselves  forward  to  view,  more  con- 
■picaoosly  thao  the  virtues ;  here,  men  en- 
ooonter  those  smaller  trials,  from  which  thej 
are  not  apt  to  come  off  victorious ;  and  here, 
consequently,  that  which  is  marked  with  the 
whimsical  and  ludicrous  will  strike  us  most 
forcibly,  and  make  the  strongest  impression 
on  our  memory.  To  this  sympathetic  pro- 
pensity of  our  minds,  so  exercised,  tlie  genuine 
and  pure  comic  of  every  composition,  whctli- 
cr  drama,  fable,  story,  or  satire,  ia  addressed. 
If  man  is  an  object  of  so  much  attention  to 
man,  engaged  in  the  ordiniry  occurrenc«!s  of 
life,  how  much  more  docs  he  excite  his 
curiosity  and  interest  when  placed  in  extraor- 
dinary situations  of  difficulty  and  distress  ?  It 
cannot  be  any  pleasure  we  receive  from  tlip 
tuiferings  of  a  lellow-creaturc  which  attracts 
such  multitudes  of  people  to  a  public  ex- 
ecution^ though  it  is  the  horror  we  conceive 
for  such  a  spectacle  that  keeps  so  many  more 
away.  To  see  a  human  being  bearing  him- 
self up  under  such  circumstances,  or  strug- 
gling with  the  terrible  apprehensions  wliich 
such  a  situation  impresses,  must  be  the 
powerful  incentive,  that  makes  us  press 
forward  to  beliold  what  we  shrink  from,  and 
wait  with  trembling  expectation  for  what  we 
dread.*  For  though  few  at  such  a  spectacle 
can  ^t  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  ex- 
pression of  face,  or  tlie  minuter  parts  of  a 
criminal's  beliaviour,  yet  from  a  considerable 
distance  will  they  eagerly  mark  whether  he 
9teps  flnnly ;  whether  Uie  motions  of  his 
body  denote  agitation  or  calmness ;  and  if  the 
wind  does  but  rufBe  his  garment,  tliey  will, 
even  from  that  change  upon  (he  outline  of  his 
distant  figure,  read  some  expression  connected 
with  his  dreadful  situation.  Though  there  is 
a  greater  proportion  of  people  in  whom  this 
strong  curiosity  will  be  overcome  by  other 
dispositions  and  motives;  though  there  are 
many  more  who  will  stay  away  from  such  a 
sight  tlian  will  go  to  it ;  yet  there  are  very 
few  who  will  not  be  ea^er  to  converse  with  a 
person  who  has  beheld  >t ;  and  to  learn,  very 
iioiniitely ,  every  circumstance  connected  with 
it,  except  the  very  act  itself  of  inflicting 
death.  To  lifV  up  the  roof  of  his  dungeon, 
like  the  Diable  Baitevx,  and  look  upon  a 
criminal  the  Qi^ht  before  he  suffers,  in  his 
still  hours  of  privacy,  when  oil  that  disguise 
is  removed  which  is  imposed  by  respect  for 
the  opinion  of  others,  the  strong  motive  by 


*In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  I  miy  venture 
to  sav,  that  of  the  grent  numberi  who  go  to  see  a 
public  etecution,  there  are  b»it  very  few  who 
woaM  not  ran  away  from,  and  atoin  it,  if  they 
happened  to  meet  with  it  unexpectediy.  We 
flod  people  stopping  to  look  at  a  procession,  or 
any  other  oncommon  sight,  they  may  have  flillen 
in  with  accidentally,  bat  almost  never  an  execu- 
tion. No  one  goes  there  who  hts  not  made  op 
his  mind  for  the  occasion ;  which  would  not  Ix; 
fhe  oa«e^  if  amy  natiinl  love  of  cruoUy  were  the 
0%Uf<3  of^such  assemblies. 


which  even  the  lowest  and  wickedest  of  men 
still  continue  to  be  actuated,  would  present 
an  object  to  the  mind  of  every  person,  not 
withheld  firom  it  by  great  timidity  ot*chancter^ 
more  powerfully  attractive  tluui  almost  anj 
other. 

Revenge,  no  doubt,  first  began  amongst  the 
savages  of  America  that  dreadful  custom  of 
8acriiicin|r  their  prisoners  of  war.  But  the 
perpetration  of  such  hideous  cruelty  could 
never  have  become  a  permanent  national 
custom,  but  for  thia  universal  desiie  in  tbo 
human  mind  to  behold  man  in  every  situation^ 
putting  forth  his  strength  against  the  current 
of  adversity,  scorning  all  bodily  anguiah,  oi^ 
struggling  with  those  feelings  ol  nature^ 
whicii.  like  a  beatincr  stream,  will  ofltiiDee 
burst  through  the  artificial  barriers  of  pride^ 
Defore  tliey  begin  those  terrible  rites  they 
treat  tlieir  prisoners  kindly ;  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  men,  alternately  enemies  and 
friends  to  so  many  neighboring  tribes,  in 
manners  and  a{ipearance  like  themselves^ 
should  so  strongly  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  <» 
public  revenge.  This  custom,  therefore^ 
must  be  considered  as  a  mnd  and  terrible 
game,  which  every  tribe  pUys  against  anoth'^ 
er ;  where  they  try  not  t)ie  strength  of  the 
arm,  tlie  swinnesa  of  the  feet,  nor  the 
acutcnese  of  the  eye,  but  the  fortitude  of  the 
soul.  Considered  in  this  light,  the  excess  oT 
cruelty  exercised  upon  their  miserable  victim, 
in  which  every  hand  is  described  as  ready  to 
inflict  its  portion  of  pain,  and  every  head 
ingenious  in  the  contrivance  of  it,  is  no  longer 
to  he  wondered  at  To  put  into  his  measure 
of  misery  o^e  agoiw  leas,  wonM  be,  ia  some 
degree,  betraying  tne  honor  of  their  nation^ 
would  be  doing  a  species  of  injustice  to  every 
liero  of  their  own  tribe  who  had  already  sus- 
tained it,  and  to  those  who  might  be  called 
upon  to  do  so ;  amongst  whom  each  of  these 
savage  tormentors  has  his  chance  of  bein^ 
one,  and  has  prepared  himself  for  it  from  his 
childhood.  Nay,  it  would  be  a  species  of 
ii^ustice  to  the  haughty  victim  himself,  who 
would  scorn  to  purchase  his  place  amon|;«t 
the  heroes  of  his  nation,  at  an  easier  pnoe 
than  his  undaunted  predecessors. 

Amongst  the  many  trials  to  which  the^ 
human  mind  is  aubjeoted,  tliat  of  holding 
intercourse,  real  or  imaginary,  with  the  world 
of  spirits',  of  finding  itself  alone  with  a  bein^ 
terrific  and  awful,  whose  nature  and  power 
are  unknown,  has  been  justly  oonaidered  a» 
one  of  the  most  severe.  The  workings  of 
nature  in  thia  situation,  we  all  know,  have 
ever  been  the  object  of  our  most  eager 
inquiiT.  No  man  wishes  to  see  the  Ghost 
himself,  which  would  certainly  procure  him. 
the  beat  information  on  the  subject,  but  every 
man  wishes  to  sec  one  who  believes  that  he. 
sef>9  it,  in  all  the  agitation  and  wildness  of 
that  species  of  terror.  To  gratify  this  curiosi- 
ty  how  many  people  have  dressed  up  hideous, 
apparitions  to  frighten  the  timid  and  super- 
stitious! and  have  done  it  at  the  risk  of 
destroying  their  happiness  or  understandinjg- 
for  ever.    For  the  instances  of  intellect  bcio^ 
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destroyed  by  this  kind  of  trial  are  more 
ntuneroiis,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  the  few 
who  liAve  undergone  it,  than  by  any  other. 

How  sensible  are  we  of  tliis  strong  propen- 
sity within  us,  when  wo  behold  any  person 
under  the  pressure  of  grea^  and  uncommon 
ealunlty !  Delicacy  and  respect  for  the  af- 
flicted will,  indeed,  make  tis  turn  ourselves 
aside  ^m  observing  him,  and  cast  down  our 
eyes  in  his  presence ;  but  the  first  glance  we 
direct  to  him  will  involuntarily  be  one  of  the 
keenest  observation,  how  hastily  soever  it 
may  be  checked ;  and  often  will  a  returning 
look  af  inquirr  mix  itself  by  stealth  with  our 
sympathy  and  reserve. 

But  it  is  not  in  situations  of  difficulty  and 
distress  alone,  that  man  becomes  the  object  of 
this  sympatSietic  curiosity :  he  is  no  less  so 
when  the  evil  he  contends  with  arises  in  his 
own  breaiM,  and  no  outward  circumstance 
connected  inth  him  either  awakens  our  atten- 
tion or  our  pity.  What  human  creature  is 
there,  who  can  behold  a  being  like  himself 
under  the  violent  agitation  of  those  passions 
which  all  have,  in  some  degree,  experienced, 
withoat  feeling  himself  most  powerfuDy  ex- 
cited by  the  si^ht .'  I  say,  all  have  experi- 
enced :  for  the  bravest  man  on  earth  knows 
ifhai  fear  b  as  well  as  the  coward ',  and  will 
not  refuse  to  be  interested  for  one  under  the 
dominion  of  this  passion,  provided  there  be 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  attending  it  to 
create  contempt.  Anger  is  a  passion  that  at- 
tiBCta  less  sympathy  than  any  other,  yet  the 
unpleasing  and  distorted  features  of  an  angry 
man  will  be  more  eagerly  gazed  upon,  by 
those  who  are  no  wise  concerned  with  his  fu- 

Elbe  objects  of  it,  than  the  most  amiable 
Gonnienance  in  the  world.  Every  eye 
icted  to  him ;  every  voice  hushed  to  si- 
Jenoe  in  hia  pcesence :  even  children  will  leave 
oir their  gambols  as  he  passes,  and  gaze  afler 
him  more  eagerly  than  tne  eaudiest  equipage. 
The  wild  toaSings  of  despair :  the  gnashing  of 
hatred  and  revenge ;  the  yearnings  of  affec- 
tion, and  the  softened  mien  of  love ;  all  the 
language  of  the  a^tated  soul,  which  every 
age  and  nation  understand,  is  never  addressed 
to  the  doll  or  inattentive. 

It  is  not  merely  under  the  violent  amta- 
tioas  of  passion,  that  man  so  rouses  and  in- 
tefesta  OS ;  even  the  smallest  indications  of  an 
onqoiet  mind,  the  restless  eye,  the  muttering 
lip,  the  half-checked  exclamation,  and  the 
haity  start,  will  set  our  attention  as  anxiously 
opon  the  watch,  as  the  first  distant  flashes  of 
n  gathering  storm.  When  some  great  explo- 
tioD  oT  passion  bursts  forth,  and  some  conse- 
fjuent  catastrophe  happens,  if  we  are  at  all 
acquainted  witn  the  unhappy  perpetrator,  how 
msautely  ahall  we  endeavour  to  remember  ev- 
«ry  cireasurtance  of  his  past  behaviour  i  and 
with  what  avidity,  shall  we  seize  upon  eve- 
rr  rooollected  word  or  gesture,  that  is  in 
CDesniaUeat  degree  indicative  of  the  supposed 
alale  «f  his  mind,  at  the  time  when  they 
look  vhcc.  If  we  arc  not  acquainted  with 
bisi«  now  eageriy  shall  we  listen  to  similar 
MOoUectiom  firoiu  another !     Let  us  under- 


stand, from  observation  or  i-eport,  that  any 
person  harbours  in  hiu  breast,  concealed  from 
the  world's  eve,  some  powerful  rankling  pa»» 
sion  of  what  kind  soever  it  may  be,  we  snail 
observe  every  word,  every  motion,  every 
look,  even  tne  distant  gait  of  such  a  man, 
witli  a  constancy  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
no  other.  Nay,  should  we  meet  liini  unex- 
pectedly on  our  way,  a  feeling  will  pass 
across  our  minds  as  though  We  found  our- 
selves in  the  neighborhood  of  some  secret  and 
fearfiil  tiling.  If  invisible,  would  we  not  fol- 
low him  into  his  lonely  haunts,  into  his  closet, 
into  the  midnight  silence  of  his  chamber? 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  employment  which  the 
human  mind  will  with  so  much  avidity  pur  \ 
sue,  as  the  discovery  of  concealed  passion,  aa  j 
the  tracing  the  varieties  and  progress  of  a  per-  \ 
turbed  som. 

It  is  to  this  sympathetic  curiosity  of  our 
nature,  exercised  upon  mankind  in  great  and 
trying  occasions,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  stronger  passions,  when  the  grand,  the 
^nerous,  and  tlie  terrible  attract  our  atten« 
tion  far  more  than  the  base  and  depraved,  that 
the  high  and  powerfully  tragic,  of  every  com« 
position,  is  addressed. 

This  propensity  is  universal.  Children 
begin  to  show  it  very  early ;  it  enters  into 
many  of  their  amusements,  and  that  part  of 
them  too,  for  which  they  show  the  keenest 
relish.  It  oftentimes  tempts  them,  as  well  as 
the  mature  in  years,  to  be  guilty  of  tricks, 
vexations  and  cruelty ;  yet  God  Almightv 
has  implanted  it  withm  us,  as  well  as  all  our 
other  propensities  and  passions,  for  wise  and 
good  purposes.  It  is  our  best  and  most  pow- 
erful instructor.  From  it  we  are  taught  the 
proprieties  and  decencies  of  ordinary  life,  and 
are  prepared  for  distressing  and  difficult  situ- 
ations. In  examining  others  we  know  our- 
selves. With  Umbs  tmforn,  with  head  un- 
smitten,  with  senses  unimpaired  by  despair, 
we  know  what  we  ourselves  might  have  been 
on  the  rack,  on  the  scaffold,  and  in  the  most 
afflicting  circumstances  of  distress.  Unless 
when  accompanied  with  passions  of  the  dark 
and  malevolent  kind,  we  cannot  well  exercise  ' 
this  disposition  without  becoming  more  just, 
more  merciful,  more  compassionate ;  and  aa 
the  dark  and  malevolent  passions  are  not  tiie 
predominant  inmates  of  tJie  human  breast,  it 
nath  produced  more  deeds — O  many  more  !  of 
kindness  than  of  cruelty.  It  holds  up  fbr> 
our  example  a  standard  of  excellence,  which, 
without  its  assistance,  our  inw^ard  conscious- 
ness of  what  is  right  and  becoming  might 
never  have  dictated.  It  teaches  us,  also,  to 
respect  ourselves,  and  our  kind ;  for  it  is  a 
poor  mind,  indeed,  that  from  this  employment 
of  its  faculties,  learns  not  to  dwell  upon  tlie 
noble  view  of  human  nature  rather  tnan  the 
mean. 

Universal,  however,  as  this  disposition  un- 
doubtedly is,  with  the  generality  of  mankind 
it  occupies  itself  in  a  passing  and  superficial 
way.  Though  a  native  trait  of  character  or 
of  passion  is  obvious  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
sage,  yet  to  their  minda  it  is  but  the  visitor  oC 
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a  moment;  they  look  upon  it  singlj^  and  un- 
connected :  and  though  this  disposition,  eyen 
■o  e^^ercised.  brinni  instruction  as  well  aa 
amusement,  it  is  chiefly  b^  storing  up  in  their 
minds  those  ideas  to  which  the  instructions 
of  others  refer,  that  it  can  be  eminently  use- 
ful. Those  who  reflect  and  reason  upon 
what  human  nature  holds  out  to  their  obser- 
vation, are  comparatively  but  few.  No  stroke 
of  nature  which  engages  their  attention 
ftands  insulated  and  alone.  Each  presents 
itself  to  them  with  many  varied  connections; 
and  they  comprehend  not  merely  the  imme- 
diate feeling  which  gave  rise  to  it^  but  the  re- 
lation of  that  feeling  to  others  which  are  con- 
pealed,  We  wonder  at  the  changes  and  ca- 
prices of  men ;  they  see  in  them  nothing  but 
what  is  natural  ana  accountable.  We  stare 
upon  some  dark  catastrophe  of  passion,  as  the 
Indians  did  upoii  an  eclipse  of  the  moon; 
they,  conceiving  the  track  of  ideas  through 
which  the  impassioned  mind  has  passed,  re- 
gard it  like  the  philosopher  who  foretold  the 
Ehenomenon.  Knowing  what  situation  of 
fe  he  is  about  to  be  thrown  into,  they  per- 
ceive in  the  man,  who,  like  Hazacl,  says,  ^'Is 
th^  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
thii^g?"  the  foul  and  ferocious  murderer.  A 
pian  of  this  contemplative  character  pairtakes, 
in  some  degree,  of  the  entertainment  of  the 
Gods,  who  were  supposed  to  look  down  upon 
this  world  and  the  inhabitants  of  it^  as  we  do 
upon  a  theatrical  exhibition;  and  if  he  is  of 
a  benevolent  disposition,  a  good  man  strug- 
glinflr  with,  and  triumphing  over  adversity, 
will  DC  to  him,  also,  the  most  delightful  spec- 
tacle. But  though  this  eagerness  to  observe 
their  fellow-creatures  in  every  situation, 
leads  not  the  generality  of  mankind  to  reason 
and  reflect;  and  those  strokes  of  nature 
which  they  )Lre  so  ready  to  remark,  stand  sin- 
gle and  unconnected  in  their  minds,  yet  they 
may  be  easily  induced  to  do  both ;  and  there 
is  no  mode  of  instruction  which  they  will  so 
eagerly  pursue,  as  that  which  lays  open  be- 
fore them,  in  a  more  enlarged  and  connected 
view  than  their  individuu  observations  are 
capable  of  supplying — ^the  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Atiove  all,  to  be  weU  exercised 
in  this  study  will  fit  a  man  more  particularly 
for  the  most  important  situations  of  life.  He 
will  prove  for  it  the  better  Judge,  the  better 
Magistrate,  the  better  Advocate;  and  aa  a 
piler  or  conductor  of  other  men,  under  every 
occurring  circumstance,  he  will  find  himself 
the  better  enabled  to  fulfil  his  duty,  and  ac- 
complish his  designs.  He  will  perceive  the 
natural  effect  of  every  order  tliat  he  issues 
upon  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  his  subjects,  or 
his  followers:  and  he  will  deal  to  others 
judgment  tempered  with  mercy;  that  is  to 
say,  truly  just;  for  justice  appears  to  us  se- 
vere only  when  it  is  imperfect. 

In  proportion  aa  moral  writers  of  every 
class  nave  exercised  within  themselves  this 
flympathetic  propensity  of  our  naturp,  and 
have  attended  to  it  in  others,  their  works 
have  been  interesting  and  instructive.  They 
liave  strqcjc  the  Imagini^tion  more   forcibly , 


convinced  the  understanding  more  clearly^ 
and  more  lastingly  impressed  the  memory. 
If  unseasoned  with  any  reference  to  this,  the 
fairy  bowers  of  the  poet,  with  all  his  gay  im> 
ages  of  delight,  will  be  admired  and  forgot- 
ten ;  the  important  relations  of  the  historian, 
and  even  tqe  reasonings  of  the  philosopher, 
will  make  a  less  permanent  impression. 

The  historian  points  back  to  the  men  of 
other  ages,  and  from  the  gradually  clearing 
mist  in  which  they  are  first  discovered,  like 
the  mountains  of  a  far  distant  land,  the  gen- 
erations of  the  world  are  displayed  to  ou^ 
mind's  eye  in  grand  and  regular  procession^ 
But  the  transactions  of  meu  beoome  interest^ 
ing  to  us  only  as  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  men  themselves.  Great  and  bloody 
battles  are  to  us  battles  fought  in  tlie  moon, 
if  it  is  not  impressed  upon  our  minds,  by 
some  circumstances  attending  them,  thati 
men  subject  to  like  weaknesses  and  pasaiona 
with  ourselves,  were  the  combatants.*  The 
establishments  of  poUcy  make  little  impres- 
sion upon  us,  if  we  are  lefl  ignorant  ox  the 
beinga  whom  they  affected.  Even  a  very 
masterly  drawn  character  will  but  slightly 
imprint  Upon  our  memory  the  great  man  it 
belongs  to,  if,  in  the  account  we  receive  of 
his  lirc,  those  lesser  circumstances  are  entire- 
ly neglected,  which  do  best  of  all  point  out  to 
us  the  dispositions  and  tempers  of  men. 
Some  slight  circumstance  characteristic  of 
the  particular  turn  of  a  man's  mindf  which 
at  first  sight  seems  but  little  connected  with 
the  great  events  of  his  life,  will  ofien  explain 

—    '  t       ■  ■  ,. .         .i 

*  Let  two  great  battles  be  described  to  ns  with 
aU  the  force  and  clearness  of  the  most  able  pen. 
In  the  first  let  the  moot  admirable  eiertions  of* 
military  skill  in  the  G^eral,  and  the  most  an- 
shaken  courage  in  the  soldiers,  gain  over  an  equal 
or  superior  number  of  brave  onioDents  a  com- 
plete and  glorious  victory.  In  Uie  second  let  the 
General  be  less  scientific,  and  the  soldiers  less 
dauntless.  Let  them  go  into  the  field  for  a  causa 
that  is  dear  to  them,  and  fight  with  the  ardor 
which  such  a  motive  inspires,  till  discouraged 
with  the  many  deaths  around  them,  and  the  ren- 
ovated pressure  of  the  foe,  some  unlooked-ibr 
circumstance,  trifling  in  itself,  strikes  their  imag^ 
i  nation  at  once:  they  are  visitad  with  the  ter- 
ors  of  nature :  their  national  pride,  the  honor 
of  soldiership  is  forgotten ;  tbeV  fly  like  a  fbarfhl 
flock.  Let  some  beloved  chief  then  step  forth, 
and  call  upon  them  by  the  love  of  their  coantiy, 
by  the  memory  of  their  valiant  fathers,  1^  every 
thing  that  kindles  in  the  bosom  of  man  the  high 
and  generous  passions :  they  gathered  round  him : 
and  goaded  by  shame  and  indi«iation,  returning 
again  to  the  charge,  with  the  Tbr^  of  wild  beasta 
rather  than  the  courage  of  soldiers,  bear  down 
everv  thing  before  them.  Which  of  these  two 
battles  will  interest  us  the  most  f  and  which  of 
them  shall  we  remember  the  longest  T  The  one 
will  stand  forth  in  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
like  a  rock  of  the  desert,  wnioh  points  out  to  the 
far-removed  traveller  the  countiy  through  which 
he  has  passed,  when  its  lesser  ejects  are  ob- 
scured in  the  distance ;  whilst  the  other  leavea 
no  traces  behind  it,  but  in  the  mim|i  of  the  scien-% 
tiflc  in  war. 
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■ome  of  tboee  events  more  clearly  to  our  un- 
derstanding, than  the  minute  details  of  osten- 
sible policy.  A  iudicious  selection  of  those 
circumstances  wnich  characterise  the  spirit 
of  an  associated  mob,  paltry  and  ludicrous  as 
some  of  them  mav  appear,  will  oftentimes 
conrey  to  our  minus  a  clearer  idea  why  cer- 
tain laws  and  privileges  were  demanded  and 
agreed  to^  than  a  methodical  explanation  of 
tSetr  causes.  An  historian  who  nas  examin- 
ed human  nature  himself,  and  likewise  at- 
tends to  the  pleasure  which  developing  and 
tracing  it  does  ever  convey  toothers,  wiU 
employ  our  understanding  as  well  as  our 
memory  with  his  pages ;  and  if  this  is  not 
done,  he  will  impose  upon  the  latter  a  very 
difficult  task,  in  retaimng  what  she  if  con- 
cerned with  alone.  * 

In  argumentative  and  philosophical  wri- 
tings, the  effect  which  the  author's  reasoning 
produces  cm  our  minds  depends  not  entirely 
on  the  justness  of  it    The  images  and  exam- 

{>]es  that  he  calls  to  his  aid  to  explain  and  il- 
Qstxmie  his  meanings  will  very  much  affect 
the  attention  we  are  able  to  bestow  upon  it, 
and  conse<iuently  the  quickness  with  which 
we  shall  apprehend,  and  the  force  with  which 
it  will  in^ireas  us.  These  are  selected  firom 
animated  and  unanimated  nature,  from  the 
habits,  manners,  and  characters  of  men ;  and 
though  that  image  or  example,  whatever  it 
may  be  in  itself,  which  brings  out  his  mean- 
ing most  clearly,  ought  to  be  preferred  before 
every  other^  yet  of  two  equal  in  this  respect, 
that  which  is  drawn  from  the  most  interesting 
source  will  please  us  the  most  at  the  time, 
and  most  lastingly  take  hold  of  our  minds. 
An  argument  supported  with  vivid  and  inter- 
estiag  iUuatjation  will  long  be  remembered 
when  many  eaually  important  and  clear  are 
forgotten  >  ana  a  work  where  manv  such  oc- 
cur, will  be  held  in  higher  estimation  by  the 
generality  of  men,  than  one,  its  superior, 
perhaps,  in  aciiteness,  perspicuity,  ana  good 


Our  desire  to  know  what  men  are  in  the 
closet  Bs  well  as  in  the  field,  by  the  blazing 
hearth  and  at  the  sopial  board,  as  well  as  in 
the  oounci]  and  the  throne,  is  very  imperfect- 
ly gratified  by  real  history;  romance  writers, 
Uiereibre,  stepped  boldly  forth  to  supply  the 
deficiency ;  and  tale  writers  and  novel  writers, 
of  many  descriptions,  followed  afier.  If  they 
have  not  been  very  skilful  in  their  delinea- 
tions of  nature ;  if  they  have  represented  men 
and  women  speaking  and  acting  as  men  and 
women  never  did  speak  or  act;  if  they  liave 
caricatured  both  our  virtues  and  our  vices; 
'i£  they  have  given  us  such  pure  and  unmix- 
ed, tft  such  heterogeneous  combinations  of 
chaiecter  as  real  life  never  presented,  and  yet 
have  pleased  and  interestea  us,  let  it  not  be 
imputed  to  the  dnlness  of  man  in  discerning 
wbal  is  genuinely  natural  in  himself.  There 
tie  many  inclinations  belonging  to  us,  besides 
this  ^reat  master-propensity  of  which  I  am 
tieatsag.  Our  love  or  the  grand,  the  beauti- 
fbl^  the  novel,  and  above  2l  of  the  marvel- 
Mi*,  is  TMJP  strong;  and  if  we  are  riglily  fied 


with  what  we  have  a  good  relish  for,  we  may 
be  weaned  to  forget  our  native  and  favourite 
aliment.  Yet  we  can  never  so  far  forget  it, 
but  that  we  shall  cling  to,  and  acknowledge 
it  again,  whenever  it  is  presented  before  us« 
In  a  work  abounding  with  the  marvellous 
and  unnatural,  if  the  author  has  any  how 
stumbled  upon  an  unsophisticated  genuine 
stroke  of  nature,  we  shall  immediately  per- 
ceive and  be  delighted  with  it,  though  we  are 
foolish  enough  to  admire,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  nonsense  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Afier  all  the  wonderful  incidents,  dark  mys- 
teries, and  secrets  revealed,  which  eventful 
novel  so  liberally  presents  to  us;  after  the 
beautiful  fairy  ground,  and  even  the  grand 
and  sublime  scenes  of  nature  with  whicn  de- 
scriptive novel  so  often  enchants  us;  those 
works  wliich  most  strongly  characterize  hu- 
man nature  in  the  middling  and  lower  classes 
of  society,  where  it  is  to  be  discovered  bv 
stronger  and  more  unequivocal  marks,  will 
ever  be  the  most  popular.  For  though  great 
pains  have  been  taken  in  our  higher  senti« 
mental  novels  to  interest  us  in  the  deUcaciesw 
embarrassmenta,  and  artificial  distresses  of 
the  more  refined  part  of  society,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  cope  in  the  public  opin- 
ion with  these.  The  one  is  a  dressed  and 
beautiful  pleasure  ^^und,  in  which  we  are 
enclianted  for  a  while,  amoufst  the  delicate 
and  unknown  plants  of  artful  cultivatioi^^ 
the  other  is  a  rough  forest  of  our  native  land^ 
the  oak,  the  elm,  the  hazel,  and  the  bramble 
are  there;  and  amidst  the  endless  varieties 
of  its  paths  we  can  wander  forever.  Into 
whatever  scenes  the  novelist  may  conduct 
us,  what  objects  soever  he  may  present  to^ 
our  view,  still  is  our  attention  most  sensibly 
awake  to  every  touch  faithful  to  nature;  stiU 
are  we  upon  Uie  watch  for  everything  that 
speaks  to  us  of  ourselves. 

The  fiur  field  of  what  is  properly  called 
poetry,  is  enriched  with  so  many  beauties, 
that  in  it  we  are  often  tempted  to  for^t  what 
we  really  are,  and  what  Bind  of  beings  we 
belong  to.  Who  in  the  enchanted  regions  of 
simile,  metaphor,  alleg^ory,  and  description, 
can  remember  the  plain  order  of  things  in 
this  every-day  world?  From  heroes  whose 
mi^estic  forms  rise  like  a  lofty  tower,  whose 
eyes  are  lightning,  whose  arms  are  irresistible, 
whose  course  is  like  the  storms  of  heaven, 
bold  and  exalted  sentiments  we  shall  readily 
receive;  and  shall  not  examine  them  very 
accurately  by  that  rule  of  nature  which  our 
own  breast  prescribes  to  us.  A  shepherd, 
whose  sheep,  with  fleeces  of  purest  snow, 
browze  the  nowery  herbage  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful vallies;  whose  flute  is  ever  melodious, 
and  whose  shepherdess  is  ever  crowned  with 
roses;  whose  every  care  is  love,  will  not  be 
called  very  strictly  to  account  for  the  lofU- 
ness  and  refinement  of  his  thoughts.  The 
fair  Nymph  who  sighs  out  her  sorrows  to  the 
conscious  and  compassionate  wilds;  whose 
eyes  gleam  like  the  bright  drops  of  heaven ; 
whose  Icfose  tresses  stream  to  the  breeze,  mar 
say  ^iiat  she  pleases  with  impunity.    I  wift 
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yenture,  howerer,  to  say,  that  amidst  all  this 
decoration  and  ornament,  all  tliis  loilinees 
luid  refinement)  let  one  simple  trait  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  one  expression  of  pusion  gonuiiic 
and  true  to  nature,  be  introduced,  and  it  will 
atand  forth  alone  in  the  boldness  of  reality, 
whilst  the  false  and  unnatural  around  it,  fa^e 
Hway  upon  every  aide,  like  tlie  rising  cxhala- 
tiofts  or  the  morning.  With  admiration,  and 
Dften  with  enthusiasm,  we  proceed  on  our 
way  through  the  grand  and  tlie  beautlfbl  im- 
ages, raised  to  our  imagination  by  the  lody 
epio  muse :  but  what,  even  here,  at^  tliose 
things  tiiat  strike  upon  the  heart ;  that  we 
feel  and  remember  ?  Neither  the  descf  iptions 
of  war,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  clang- 
ing  of  arms,  tlie  combat  of  heroes,  nor  the 
death  of  the  mighty,  will  interest  our  minds 
tike  the  fall  of  me  feeble  stran^r,  who  sim- 
ply expresses  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  at  the 
thougnta  of  that  far^listant  home  which  he 
must  never  return  to  again,  and  closes  his 
«ves  amongst  the  ignoble  and  forgotten ;  like 
toe  timid  stripling  goaded  by  the  shame  of 
leproach,  who  urges  his  trembling  steps  to 
the  fiffhty  and  falls  like  a  tender  flower  be- 
fore the  first  blast  of  winter.  How  often  will 
WNne  simple  pictures  of  this  kind  be  all  that 
cemains  upon  our  minds  of  the  terrific  and 
magnificent  battle,  whose  description  we  have 
teaid  with  admiration  ?  How  comes  it  that 
wc  relish  so  much  the  episodes  of  an  heroic 
poem?  It  cannot  merely  be  tiiat  we  are 
pleased  with  a  resting  place  where  we  enjoy 
the  variety  of  contrast ;  for  were  the  poem 
of  the  simple  and  familiar  kind,  and  an  epi- 
•ode  aficr  the  heroic  style  introduced  into  it, 
ninety  readers  out  of  a  hundred  would  pass 
over  it  altogether.  It  is  not  that  we  meet 
•uch  a  story,  so  situated,  with  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathetic good  will,  as  in  passing  through  a 
country  oi  castles  and  of  palaces,  we  sliould 
pop  unawares  upon  some  humble  cottage, 
resembling  the  dwellings  of  our-  own  native 
land,  and  gaze  upon  it  with  affection.  The 
highest  pleasures  we  receive  from  poetry,  as 
well  as  rrom  the  real  objects  which  surround 
us  in  the  world,  are  denved  from  the  sympa- 
thetic interest  we  all  take  in  beings  like 
ourselves :  and  I  will  even  venture  to  say, 
that  were  the  grandest  scenes  which  can  en- 
ter into  the  imagination  of  man,  presented  to 
our  view,  and  all  reference  to  man  completely 
•hut  out  from  our  thoughts,  the  objects  that 
composed  it  would  convey  to  our  mmds  little 
better  than  dry  ideas  of  magnitude,  color,  and 
form ;  and  the  remembrance  of  them  would 
rest  upon  our  minds  like  the  measurement 
and  distances  of  the  planets. 

If  the  study  of  human  nature  then,  is  so 
useful  to  the  poet,  the  novelist,  the  historian, 
and  the  philosopher,  of  how  much  ^eater  im- 
portance must  It  be  to  the  dramatic  writer  ? 
To  them  it  is  a  powerful  auxihary,  to  liim  it 
is  the  centre  and  strength  of  the  battle.  If 
characteristic  views  of  human  nature  enliven 
not  their  pages,  there  are  many  excellencies 
with  which  they  can,  in  some  degree,  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  :  it  is  what  we  receive 


from  them  with  pleasure  ratltcrthan  demand. 
But  in  liis  works,  no  riclmess  of  inventioni 
harmony  of  language,  nor  grandeur  of  senti- 
mt?nt  will  supply  tlie  place  of  faithfully  delin* 
ealed  nature.  The  poet  and  the  novelist  may 
represent  to  you  their  great  characters  fh>m 
the  cradle  to  the  tomb.  They  may  represent 
tlieni  in  any  mood  or  temper,  and  under  the 
influence  of  any  passion  which  tliey  see  prop- 
er, without  bemg  obliged  to  put  words  into 
t)n>ir  mouths,  those  great  betrayers  of  the 
feigned  and  adopted.  Tliey  may  relate  every 
circumstance,  however  trifling  and  minute, 
that  serves  to  develope  their  tempers  and  dis- 
positions. They  tell  us  what  kind  of  people 
tliey  intend  their  men  and  women  to  be,  and 
as  such  we  receive  them.  If  they  are  to 
move  us  witli  any  scene  of  distress,  every 
circumstance  regarding  the  parties  concerned 
in  it,  how  they  n>oked,  how  they  moved,  how 
they  sighed,  hoW  the  tears  gushed  firom  their 
eyes,  hoWthe  very  liffhtandshadow fell  upon 
them,  is  c&refully  £scribed;  and  the  few 
things  that  are  given  them  to  say  along  with 
iUl  this  assistance,  must  be  very  unnatural  in- 
deed if  we  refuse  to  sympathize  with  them. 
But  the  characters  of  the  drama  must  speak 
directly  for  themselves.  Under  the  influence 
of  every  oassion,  humor,  and  impression  ; 
in  the  artincial  veilings  of  hypocrisy  and  cer- 
emony, in  the  openness  of  freedom  and  con- 
fidence, and  in  tne  lonely  hour  of  meditation 
they  speak.  He  who  made  us  hath  placed 
within  our  breasts  a  judge  that  judges  instan- 
taneously of  every  thing  they  say.  We  ex- 
pect to  find  them  creatures  like  ourselves ; 
and  if  they  are  untrue  to  nature,  we  feel  that 
we  are  imposed  upon. 

As  in  other  works  deficiency  in  character- 
istic truth  may  be  compensated  by  excellen- 
cies of  a  different  kind,  in  the  drama,  chanu:- 
teristic  truth  will  compensate  every  other 
defect.  Nay,  it  will  do  what  appears  a  con- 
tradiction ;  one  strong  genuine  stroke  of  na* 
ture  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  even 
against  nature  herself.  When  we  meet  in 
some  scene  of  a  good  play  a  very  fine  stroke 
of  this  kind,  we  are  apt  to  become  so  intoxi- 
cated with  it,  and  so  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  author's  great  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  suppose  the 
whole  of  it  has  not  been  suggested  by  the 
same  penetrating  spirit.  Many  well-meaning 
enthusiastic  critics  have  ^ven  themselves 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  tins  way ;  and  have 
shut  their  eyes  most  ingeniously  against  tlie 
fair  light  of  nature  for  the  very  love  of  it. 
They  have  converted,  in  tlieir  great  zeal,  sen- 
timents palpably  false,  both  in  regard  to  the 
character  and  situation  of  the  persons  who  ut- 
ter them,  sentiments  which  a  child  or  a  clown 
would  detect,  into  the  most  skilful  depict- 
meuts  of  the  heart.  1  can  think  of  no  strong- 
er instance  to  show  how  powerfully  this  love 
of  nature  dwells  within  us.* 

*  It  appears  to  mc  a  very  strong  testimony  of 
the  excclleace  of  our  great  national  Dramatist, 
that  so  many  people  have  been  employed  in  find:- 
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Formed  as  we  aie  with  these  By^mpathetic 
propensities  Id.  regard  to  our  own  species,  it  is 
not  at  all  wonderlul  tliat  theatrical  exhibition 
has  become  the  grand  and  favourite  unuse- 
ment  of  every  nation  into  which  it  has  been 
IntRxIuced.  Savages  will,  in  the  wild  con> 
tortions  of  a  dance,  shape  out  some  rude  story 
expessive  of  character  or  passion,  and  sucn 
a  dance  will  give  ntore  delight  to  their  com- 
panions than  the  most  artfulexertions of  agil* 
ity.  Children  in  their  gambols  will  make  out 
ft  mimic  representation  of  the  manners,  char- 
acters, and  passions  of  CTown  men  and  women; 
and  such  a  pastime  will  animate  and  delight 
them  much  more  than  a  treat  of  the  daintiest 
sweetmeats,  or  the  handling  of  tlie  gaudiest 
toys.  Eagerly  as  it  i*  enjoyed  by  &e  rude 
and  the  young,  to  the  polished  and  the  ripe 
in  yean  it  is  still  the  most  interesting  amuse- 
ment Our  taste  for  it  is  durable  as  it  is 
universaL  Independently  of  those  circum- 
stances which  first  introduced  it,  the  world 
would  not  have  long  been  without  it.  The 
progress  of  society  would  soon  have  brought 
it  forth ;  and  men,  in  die  whimsical  decora- 
tions of  fancy,  would  have  displayed  the  cha- 
racters and  actions  of  their  heroes,  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  tlieir  fellow-citizens,  had  no 
Priests  of  Bacchus  ever  existed.* 

ing  out  obscure  and  refined  beauties,  in  what  ap- 
pear to  ordinary  observation  his  very  defects. 
Meo,  it  ma^  he  Kud,  do  so  merely  to  snow  their 
own  sttponor  penetration,  and  ingenuity.  But 
grantiag  this :  what  could  make  other  men  listen 
to  them,  vid  listen  so  greedily  too,  if  it  were  not 
that  they  have  received  from  the  works  of  Shak- 
speue,  pleasure  far  beyond  what  tlie  most  perfect 
poetical  compositions  of  a  difibrent  character  can 
aiTordl 

^  *Tboiigh  the  progress  of  society  would  have 
given  OS  the  Drama,  independently  of  the  partic- 
ttlar  csose  of  its  first  commencement,  the  pecu- 
liar circujDStsnces  connected  with  its  origin  have 
had  considerable  influence  upon  it9  character  and 
style,  in  the  ages  through  which  it  has  passed 
even  to  our  day,  and  still  will  continue  to  affect 
it.  Homer  had  long  preceded  the  dramatic  poets 
oTGfeece }  poetry  was  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion when  they  began  to  write ;  and  their  style, 
the  construction  of  their  pieces,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  their  heroes  were  different  from  what  they 
would  have  been, had  theatrical  exhibitions  been 
the  invention  of  an  earlier  a^e  or  a  ruder  people. 
Their  works  were  represented  to  an  audience, 
alresdy  accustomed  to  hear  long  poems  rehearsed 
at  their  poblic  games,  and  the  feasts  of  their  gods. 
A  pliy,  with  the  principal  characters  of  which 
thry  were  previously  acquainted;  in  which  their 
great  men  and  heroes,  in  the  most  beautiful  lan- 
guage, complained  of  their  rigorous  fate,  but 
piottly  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  gods;  in 
which  s)inpathy  ivas  chiefly  excited  by  tender 
and  oilecting  sentiments :  in  which  strong  bursts 
»<  passion  were  few ;  and  in  which  whole  scenes 
frcwfuentW  passed r  without  giving  the  actors  any 
thing  to  do  but  to  speak,  was  not  too  insipid  for 
rlisfu.  Had  the  drama  Ijeen  the  invention  of  a 
InM  cultivated  nation,  mnro  of  action  and  of  pas- 
sion would  have  lieen  introduced  into  it.  It 
wuld  have  been  xitore  irregular^  more  impcrff^ctj 


In  whatever  age  or  country  the  Drama 
might  ha.vc  taken  its  rise,  Tragedy  would 
have  been  the  first-bom  of  its  children.  For 
every  nation  has  its  gceat  men,  and  its  great 
events  upon  record ;  and  to  rtnresent  their 
own  foretathers  struggling  with  (noie  difficul- 
ties, and  braving  those  dangers,  of  vbicb 
they  have  heard  with  admiration,  and  the  ef« 
fects  of  which  they  still,  perhaps,  experience^ 
would  certainly  have  been  the  most  animat- 
ing subject  for  the  poet,  and  the  most  inter- 
esting for  his  audience,  even  independently 
of  the  natural  inclination  we  all  so  universal- 
ly show  for  scenes  of  horror  and  distress,  of 
passion  and  heroic  exertion.  Tragedy  would 
have  been  the  first  cliild  of  the  Drama,  for 
the  same  reasons  tfaat^have  made  heroic  bal- 
lad, with  all  its  battles,  murders,  and  disas- 
ters, tlie  earliest  poetical  compositions  of  eve- 
ry country » 

We  behold  h«>roe8.  and  gveat  men  at  a  dis- 
tance, unmasked  by  tliose  small  but  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  mind,  which  give  tk 
certain  individiudity  to  such  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  similar  beings,  in  the  near  and  familiar 
intercourse  of  life.  They  appear  to  us  from 
tliis  view  like  distant  mountains,  whose  dark 
outlines  we  trace  in  tJic  clear  horizon,  but  the 
varieties  of  whose  roughened  sides,  shaded 
with  heatli  and  brushwood,  and  seamed  with 
many  a  cleft,  we  perceive  not.  When  acci- 
dental anecdote  reveals  to  us  any  weakness 
or  peculiarity  belonging  to  them,  we  start 
upon  it  like  a  discovery.  They  are  made 
known  to  us  in  history  only,  by  the  great 
events  they  are  connected  with,  and  the  part 
they  have  taken  in  extraordinary  or  impor- 
tant transactions.  Even  in  poetry  and  rcH 
mance,  with  the  exception  of  some  love  storjr 
interwoven  with  the  main  events  of  their  lives^ 
they  ore  seldom  more  intimately  made  known 
to  us.    To  Tragedy  it  belongs  to  lead  thenii 


more  varied,  more  interesting.  From  poor  be- 
ginnings it  would  have  advanced  in  a  progressive 
state :  and  succeeding  poets,  not  having  those 
polished  and  admired  originals  to  look  bacK  upon^ 
would  have  presented  their  respective  contempo- 
raries with  the  produce  of  a  free  and  unbridled 
imagination.  A  different  class  of  poets  would 
most  likely  have  been  called  into  existence.  The 
latent  powers  of  mon  are  called  forth  by  con* 
templating  those  works  in  which  they  find  any 
thing  congenial  to  their  own  peculiar  talents  ^ 
and  if  the  field,  wherein  they  could  have  worked, 
is  already  enriched  with  a  produce  unsuited  to 
their  cultivation,  they  think  not  of  entering  it  at 
all.  ^ien,  therefore,  whose  natural  turn  of  mind 
led  them  to  labor,  to  reason,  to  refine  and  exalt, 
have  caught  their  animation  fh>m  the  beauties  oi 
the  Grecian  Drama ;  and  they  who,  perhaps, 
ought  only  to  have  been  our  Critics  have  become 
our  Poets.  I  mean  not,  however,,  iii  any  degree 
to  depreciate  the  works  of  the  ancients  $  a  great 
deal  we  have  gained  by  those  beautiful  composi* 
tions;  and  what  we  have  lost  by  them  it  is 
impossible  to  compute.  Very  strong  genius  will 
sometimes  break  through  every  disaulvautage  of 
circumstances :  Shakspeare  has  arisen  in  this 
country,  t^nd  wc  ought  not  to  complain. 
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forward  to  our  nearer  regrard,  in  all  the  distin- 
guishing varieties  which  nearer  inspection 
Siscovers';  with  the  passions,  the  humors,  the 
weaknesses,  the  prejudices  of  men.  It  is  for 
her  to  present  to  us  the  great  and  magnani* 
mous  hero,  who  appears  to  our  distant  view 
as  a  superior  being,  as  a  god,  softened  down 
with  those  smaller  frailties  and  imperfections 
which  enable  us  to  glor^  in,  and  claim  kin- 
>dred  to  his  virtues*  It  is  for  her  to  exhibit  to 
•us  -the  daring  and  ambitious  lAan  planning  his 
<d)irk 'designs,  and  executing  his  bloody  pur- 
poses, marked  with  those  appropriate  charac- 
teristics, which  distinguish  him  as  an  individ- 
ual of  that  class;  and  agitated  with  those  va- 
ried passions,  which  disturb  the  mind  of  man 
when  he  is  engaged  in  the  commission  of 
such  deeds.  It  is  for  her  to  point  out  to  us 
the  brave  and  impetuous  warrior  struck  with 
those  visitations  of  nature,  which,  in  certain 
situations,  will  unnerve  the  strongest  arm, 
and  make  the  boldest  heart  tremble.  It  is  for 
her  to  show  the  tender,  gentle,  and  unassum- 
ing mind  animated  with  that  fire  which,  by 
the  provocation  of  circumstances,  will  give  to 
the  Kindest  heart  the  ferocity  and  keenness 
of  a  tiger.  It  is  for  her  to  present  to  us  the 
great  and  striking  characters  that  are  to  be 
found  amongst  men,  in  a  way  which  the  po- 
et, the  novelist,  and  the  historian  can  but  im- 
perfectly attempt.  But  above  all,  to  her,  and 
to  her  onlv  it  belongs  to  unveil  to  us  the  hu- 
man mind  under  the  dominion  of  those  strong 
and  fixed  passions,  which,  seemingly  unpro- 
voked by  outward  circumstances,  will  from 
small  beginnings  brood  within  the  breast,  till 
all  the  better  dispositions,  all  the  fair  gifts  of 
nature  are  borne  down  before  them;  those 
passions  which  conceal  themselves  from  the 
observation  of  men ;  which  cannot  unbosom 
themselves  even  to  the  dearest  friend ;  and 
ean.  oftentimes,  only  give  their  fulness  vent 
in  tne  lonely  desert,  or  in  the  darkness  of 
midnight.  For  who  hath  followed  the  great 
tnan  into  his  secret  closet,  or  stood  by  the  side 
of  his  nightly  couch,  and  heard  tho^e  excla- 
mations of  the  soul  which  heaven  alone  may 
hear,  that  the  historian  should  be  able  to  in- 
form us  ?  and  what  form  of  story,  what  mode 
of  rehearsed  speech  will  communicate  to  us 
those  feelings,  whose  irregular  bursts,  abrupt 
transitions,  sudden  pauses,  and  half-uttered 
suggestions,  scorn  all  harmony  of  measured 
verse,  all  method  and  order  of'^relation  ? 

On  the  first  part  of  this  task  her  Bards  have 
eagerly  exerted  their  abilities :  and  some 
Amongst  them,  taught  by  strong  original  ge- 
nius to  deal  immediately  with  human  nature 
and  their  own  hearts,  have  labored  in  it  suc- 
cessfully. But  in  presenting  to  us  those 
views  of  great  characters,  and  of  the  human 
mind  in  difficult  and  trying  situations  which 
peculiarly  belong  to  Tragedy,  the  far  greater 
proportion,  even  of  those  who  may  be  consid- 
ered as  respectable  dramatic  poets,  have  very 
much  failed.  From  the  beauty  of  those  orig- 
inal dramas  to  which  they  have  ever  looked 
back  with  admiration,  they  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  prefer  the  embellishments  of  poetry  to 


faithfully  delineated  nature.  They  hive  been 
more  occupied  in  considering  the  woriw  of 
the  great  dramatists  Who  have  gone  before 
them,  and  the  effects  produced  by  their  writ* 
ings,  than  the  varieties  of  human  character 
which  first  furnished  materials  for  thoso 
works,  or  those  principles  in  the  mind  of  man 
by  means  of  which  such  effects  were  produc- 
ed. Neglecting  the  boundless  variety  of  b&- 
ture,  certain  strong  outlihes  of  character,  cer- 
tain bold  features  of  passion,  certain  grand 
vicissitudes,  and  striking  dramatic  situations, 
have  been  repeated  from  one  generation  to 
another ;  whilst  a  pompous  and  solemn  gravi- 
ty, which  they  have  supposed  to  be  necesaarv 
for  the  dignity  of  tra^dy,  has  excluded  al- 
most entirely  from  their  works  those  smaller 
touches  of  nature,  which  so  well  develope  the 
mind ;  and  by  showing  men  in  their  hours  of 
state  and  exertion  only,  they  have  consequent- 
ly shown  them  imperfectly.  Thus,  great  and 
magnanimous  heroes,  who  bear  with  majestic 
equanimity  every  vicissitude  of  fortune ;  who 
in  every  temptation  and  trial  stand  forth  in 
unshaken  virtue  like  a  rock  buffeted  by  the 
waves ;  who,  encompassed  with  the  most  ter- 
rible evils,  in  calm  possession  of  their  souls, 
reason  upon  the  difficulties  of  their  state; 
and,  even  upon  the  brink  of  destruction,  pro- 
nounce long  eulogiums  on  virtue,  in  the  most 
eloquent  and  beautiful  language,  have  been 
held  forth  to  our  view  as  objecti  of  imitation 
and  interest ,  as  though  they  had  entirely 
forgotten  that  it  is  only  for  creatures  like  our- 
selves that  we  feel,  and  therefore,  only  from 
creatures  like  ourselves  that  we  receive  the 
instruction  of  example.*  Thus  passionate 
and  impetuous  warriors,  who  are  proud,  irri- 
table, and  vindictive,  but  generous,  daring, 
and  disinterested ;  setting  their  hves  at  a  pin  s 
fee  for  the  good  of  others,  but  incapable  of 
curbing  their  own  humour  of  a  moment  to  gain 
the  whole  world  for  themselves ;  who  will 
pluck  the  orbs  of  heaven  from  their  places, 
and  crush  the  whole  universe  in  one  grasp, 
are  called  forth  to  kindle  in  our  souls  the  gen- 
erous contempt  ofeverything  abject  and  base; 
but  with  an  effect  proportionably  feeble,  ae 
the  hero  is  made  to  exceed  in  courage  and 

**  To  a  being  perfectly  free  from  all  haroad 
infirmity  our  sympathy  refuses  to  extend.  Ouf 
Saviour  himself,  whose  character  is  so  beautiful, 
and  so  harmoniously  consistent :  in  whom,  with 
outward  proofs  of  his  mission  less  strong  than 
those  that  are  offered  to  us,  I  should  still  b«< 
compelled  to  believe,  from  being  utterly  unable 
to  conceive  how  the  idea  of  such  a  character 
could  enter  into  the  imagination  of  man,  never 
touches  the  heart  more  nearly  than  when  he  says^ 
"  Father,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  Had  h« 
been  represented  to  us  in  all  the  unshaken 
strength  of  thsee  tragic  heroes,  his  disciples 
would  have  made  fewer  converts,  and  his  pre- 
cepts would  have  been  listened  to  coldly.  Plays 
in  which  heroes  of  this  kind  are  held  forth,  and 
whose  aim  is,  indeed,  honorable  and  praise* 
worthy,  have  been  admired  by  the  cultivated  and 
refiuea,  bat  the  tears  of  the  simple,  the  applausee 
of  the  yoong  and  untaught  have  baen  wantiim. 
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fire  what  the  itandard  of  humanity  will  a^e 
to.*  Thus,  tender  and  pathetic  loven,  f\ill 
of  the  ni09t  gentle  affections,  the  most  amia- 
ble dispodtionB,  and  the  most  exqaiaite  feel- 
logs;  who  present  their  defenceless  bosoms 
to  the  storms  of  this  rude  world  in  all  the 
gmeeful  weakness  of  sensibility,  are  made  to 
sQ^h  out  their  sorrows  in  one  unvaried  strain 
(^studied  pathos,  whilst  this  constant  demand 
upon  our  feelings  makes  us  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  answering  it.t  Thus,  also,  tyrants  are 
represented  as  monsters  of  cruelty,  unmixed 
with  any  feelings  of  humanly ;  and  villains 
as  delignling  in  all  manner  of  treachery  and 
deceit,  and  acting  upon  many  occasions,  for 
the  very  love  of^villany  itself;  though  the 
perfecUy  wicked  are  as  ill  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  warning,  as  the  perfectly  virtuous 

*  In  all  burlesaae  imitations  of  tragedy,  those 
plays  in  which  tnis  hero  is  pre-eminent,  are  al- 
wajna  eapoaed  to  bear  the  great  brunt  of  the  ridi- 
cofo,  which  provoa  how  popular  they  have  been, 
and  how  many  poets,  and  good  ones  too,  have 
been  empIoTed  upon  them.  That  they  have  been 
so  popular,  however,  is  not  owing  to  the  intrin- 
sic merit  of  the  characters  they  represent,  but 
their  opposition  to  those  mean  and  contemptible 
qualities  belooffing  to  human  nature,  of  which 
we  are  most  aanamed.  Besides,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  human  mind,  independently  of  its 
love  of  api^ause,  which  inclines  it  to  boast. 
This  is  ever  the  attendant  of  that  elasticity  of 
soul,  which  makes  us  bound  up  firom  the  touch 
ofoppreaaion  :  and  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  ac- 
companying circumstances  to  create  disgust,  or 
suoest  suspicions  of  their  sincerity,  (as  in  real 
lifeia  commonljr  the  case,)  we  are  venr  apt  to  be 
carried  along  with  the  boasting  of  otners.  Let 
na  in  good  earnest  believe  that  a  man  is  capable 
of  achsevins  all  that  human  coura^  can  achieve, 
and  we  shall  aofler  him  to  talk  of  impossibilities. 
Amidst  all  their  pomp  dt  words,  therefore,  our 
adffltnUioo  of  such  heroes  is  readilv  excited,  (for 
the  naderstanding  is  more  easily  deceived  than 
the  heart ;)  but  how  stands  our  sympathy  affect- 
ed 7  As  no  eaation  nor  foresight,  on  their  own 
account,  is  ever  sofiered  to  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  such  bold  disinterested  beings,  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  care  for  them,  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  fortune  through  the  course  of 
the  play  :  yet,  as  their  souls  are  unappalied  by 
any  thing }  as  pain  and  death  sre  not  at  all  re- 
garded by  them  >  and  as  we  have  seen  them  very 
ready  to  plunge  their  own  swords  into  their  own 
bMMiiBS,  oD  no  very  weighty  occasion,  perhaps, 
their  death  distt«sses  us  out  little,  and  they  com- 
monly fhll  unwept. 

I  Were  it  not,  that  in  tragedies  where  these 
h»oe»  preside,  the  same  soft  tones  of  sorrow  are 
so  often  repeated  in  our  ears,  till  we  are  perfect- 
ly tired  of  it,  thev  are  more  fitted  to  interest  us 
Umn  any  other ;  ooth  because  in  seeing  them,  we 
own  the  ties  of  kindred  between  ourselves  and 
the  (hul  mortals  we  lament;  and  svmpathiie  with 
Ihe  weakness  ofmortaUty  unmixed  with  any  thing 
to  deyrsde  or  dimst  5  uid  also,  because  the  mis- 
fartvaes.  whiob  mrm  the  story  of  the  play,  are 
fhiqueatly  of  ths  more  familiar  and  domestic  kind. 
A  king  driven  firom  his  throne,  will  not  move  our 
esvmaihy  so  strongly,  as  a  private  man  torn  from 
the  Dosem  of  his  family. 


are  for  those  of  example  4  This  spirit  of  imi- 
tation,  and  attention  to  efkcL  has  likewise 
confined  them  very  much  in  ueir  choice  of 
situations  and  events  to  bring  their  great  char- 
acters into  notion:  rebellions,  conspiracies, 
contentions  for  empire,  and  rivalships  in  love, 
have  alone  been  thought  worthy  of  trying 
those  heroes ;  and  palaces  and  dungeons  the 
only  places  magnificent  or  solemn  enough  for 
them  to  appear  in. 

They  have,  indeed,  firom  this  regard  to  the 
works  of  preceding  authors,  and  great  atten- 
tion to  the  beauties  of  composition,  and  to  dig- 
nity of  design,  enriched  their  plays  with  mncn 
striking  and  sometimes  sublime  imagery,  lof- 
ty thoughts,  and  virtuous  sentimenti ;  but  in 
striving  so  eagerly  to  excel  in  those  thing* 
that  belong  to  tragedy  in  common  with  many 
other  compositions,  they  have  very  much  neg- 
lected those  that  are  peculiarly  her  own.  As 
far  as  they  have  been  led  aside  from  the  first 
labors  of  a  tragic  poet  by  a  desire  to  commu- 
nicate more  perfect  moral  instruction,  their 
motive  has  been  respectable,  and  they  merit 
our  esteem.  But  this  praiseworthy  end  has 
been  injured  instead  of  promoted  by  their 
mode  01  pursuing  it.  Every  species  of  moral 
writing  has  its  own  way  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion, which  it  can  never,  but  with  disadvan- 
tage, exchange  for  any  other.  The  Drama 
improves  us  by  the  knowledge  we  acquire  of 
our  ovni  minds,  from  the  natural  desire  we 
have  to  look  into  the  thoughts,  and  observe 
the  behaviour  of  others.  Tragedy  brings  to 
our  view,  men  placed  in  those  elevated  situa- 
tions, exposed  to  those  great  trials,  and  en- 
gaged in  those  extraordinary  transactions,  in 
which  few  of  us  are  called  upon  to  act.  As 
examples  applicable  to  ourselves,  therefore, 
they  can  but  feebly  affect  us ;  it  is  only  finm 
the  enlargement  of  our  ideas  in  regard  to  hu- 
man nature,  from  that  admiration  of  virtue 
and  abhorrence  of  vice  which  they  excite,  that 
we  can  expect  to  be  improved  by  them.  But 
if  they  are  not  represented  to  us  as  real  and 
natural  characters,  the  lessons  we  are  taught 
from  their  conduct  and  their  sentiments  will 
be  no  more  to  us,  than  those  which  we  receive 
from  the  pages  of  the  poet  or  the  moralist. 

X I  have  aaid  nothing  here  in  regard  to  fhmale 
character,  though  in  many  tragedies  it  is  brought 
forward  as  the  principal  one  of  the  piece,  because 
what  I  have  said  of  the  above  characters  is  like- 
wise applicable  to  it.  I  believe  there  is  no 
man  that  ever  lived,  who  haa  behaved  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  on  a  certain  occasion,  who  has  not 
had  amonsst  women  some  corresponding  spirit, 
who,  on  the  like  occasion,  and  every  way  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  would  have  behaved  in  the 
like  manner.  With  some  degree  of  softening 
and  refinement,  each  class  of  the  tragic  heroes 
I  have  mentioned  has  its  corresponding  one 
amongst  the  heroines.  The  tender  and  pathetic 
no  doubt  has  the  most  numerous,  but  tne  great 
and  msgnanimous  is  not  without  it.  and  the  pas- 
sionate and  impetuous  boasts  or  one  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  and  dravm 
sometimes  to  the  full  as  passionate  and  impetil- 
oiaa  as  itself. 
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Bat  the  last  part  of  the  task  which  I  have 
mentioned  aa  peculiarly  belonging  to  trage- 
dy, unveiling  the  human  minaunder  the  do- 
minion of  those  strong  and  fixed  passions, 
which,  seemingly  unprovoked  by  outward 
circumstances,  will  from  small  beginnings 
brood  within  the  breast,  till  all  the  better  dis- 
positions, all  the  fair  gifls  of  nature  are  borne 
dovm  before  them,  lier  poets  in  general  have 
entirely  neglected,  and  even  her  first  and 
matest   have  but    imperfectly    attempted. 
They  have  made  use  of  the  passions  to  mark 
their  several  characters,  and  animate  their 
scenes,  rather  than  to  open  to  our  view  the 
nature  and  portraitures  of  those  great  disturb- 
ers of  the  human  breast,  with  whom  we  are 
all,  more  or  less,  called  upon  to  contend. 
With  their  strong  and  obvious  features,  there- 
fore, they  have  been  presented  to  us,  stripped 
almost  entirely  of  those  less  obstrusive,  but 
not  less  discrmiinating  traits,  which  mark 
them  in  their  actual  operation.    To  trace 
them  in  their  rise  and  progress  in  the  heart, 
seems  but  rarely  to  have  been  the  object  of 
any  dramatist.  We  commonly  find  the  charac- 
ters of  a  tragedy  affected  by  the  passions  in  a 
transient,  loose,  unconnected  manner ;  or  if 
they  are  represented  as  under  the  permanent 
inmience  of  the  more  powerful  ones,  they 
are  generally  introduced  to  our  notice  in  the 
very  height  of  their  fury,  when  all  that  timid- 
ity, irresolution,  distrust,  and  a  thousand  del- 
icate traits,  which  make  the  infancv  of  every 
great  nassion  more  interesting,  perhaps,  than 
Its  full-blown  stren^,  are  fled.    The  im- 
passioned character  is  generally  brought  into 
▼iew  under  those  irresistible  attacks  of  their 
power,  which  it  is  impossible  to  repel ;  whilst 
those  gradual  steps  that  lead  him  into  this 
state,  m  some  of  which  a  stand  might  have 
been  made  against  the  foe,  are  lell  entirely 
in  the  shade.    Those  passions  that  may  be 
suddenly  excited,  and  are  of  short  durauon, 
as  anger,  fear,  and, oftentimes  jealousy,  may 
in  this  manner  be  fully  represented;  but 
those  great  masters  of  the  soul,  ambition, 
hatred,  love,  every  passion  that  is  permanent 
in  its  nature,  and  varied  in  progress,  if  rep- 
resented to  us  but  in  one  staige  of  its  course. 
Is  represented  imperfectly.    It  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  more  powerful  passions,  that 
they  will  increase  and  nourish  tnemsclves  on 
very  slender  aliment;  it  is  from  within  that  they 
are  chiefly  supplied  with  what  they  feed  on ; 
and  it  is  in  contending  with  opposite  passions 
and  afiections  of  the  mind  that  we  best  dls- 
coyer  their  strength,  not  with  events.    But 
in  tragedy  it  is  events  more  frequently  than 
opposite  afiections  which  are    opposed    to 
them;  and  those  often  of  such  lorce  and 
magnitude,  that  the  passions  themselves  are 
almost  obscured  by  tne  splendor  and  unpor- 
tance  of  the  transactions  to  which  they  are 
attached.    Besides  being  thus  confinea  and 
mutilated,  the  passions  have  been,  in  the 
greater  part  of  our  tragedies,  deprived  of  the 
yery  power  of  making  themselves  known. 
Bold  and  figuratiye  language  belongs  pecu- 
liarly to  them.      Poets,  admiring  those  bold 


expressions  which  a  mind,    laboring  with 
ideas  too  strong  to  be  conveyed  in  1&  ordi* 
nary  forms  of  speech,  wilaly  throws  out, 
taking  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  every  thing  great 
and  terrible  in  nature,  to  image  forth  the 
violence  of  its  feelings,  borrowed  them  gladly, 
to  adorn  the  calm  sentiments  of  their  premed- 
itated song.    It  has  therefore  been  thought 
that  the  less  animated  parts  of  tragedy  mi^ht 
be  so  embelUshed  and  enriched.    In  domg 
this,  however,  the  passions  have  been  rob- 
bed of  their  native  prerogative ;  and  in  adorn- 
ing with  their  strong  figures  and  lofly  ex- 
pressions the  calm  speeches  of  the  unruffled, 
it  is  found  that,  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  raise  their  voice,  the  power  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  has  been  taken  away.    This 
is  an  injury  by  no  means  compensated,  but 
very  greatly  aggravated,  by  embellishing,  in 
return,  the   speeches  of  passion  with    the 
ingenious  conceits,  and  complete  similes  of 
premeditated  thought.*     There  are   many 
other  things  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
dramatic  poets  have  generally  brought  forward 
the  passions  in  tragedy,  to  the  greatest    pre- 
judice of  that  eflTect  they  are  naturally  fitted 
to  produce  upon  the  nund,  which  I  forbear 
to  mention,  lest  they  should  too  much  in- 
crease the  length  of  tnis  discourse ;  and  leave 
an  impression  on  the  mind  of  my  reader,  thai 
I  write  more  in  the  spirit  of  criticism  than 
becomes  one,  who  is  about  to  bring  before 
the  public  a  work,  with,  doubtless,  many 
fiiults  and  imperfections  on  its  head. 

From  this  general  view,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  communicate  to  my  reader  of 
tragedy,  and  those  principles  in  the  human 
mind  upon  which  tne  success  of  her  eflbrts 
depends,  I  have  been  led  to  belieyc,  that  an 
attempt  to  write  a  series  of  tragedies,  of  sim- 
pler construction,  less  embelUshed  with  poeti- 
cal decorations,  less  constrained  by  that  lofly 
seriousness  which  has  so  generally  been 
considered  as  necessary  for  tlie  support  of 
tragic  dignity,  and  in  which  the  chief  object 
should  he  to  delineate  tlie  progress  of  the 
higher  passions  in  the  human  oreast,  each 
play  exnibiting  a  particular  passion,  might 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public.  And  I 
have  been  the  more  readily  induced  to  act 
upon  this  idea,  because  I  am  confident,  that 
tragedy,  written  upon  this  plan,  is  fitted  to 
pr(Muce  stronger  moral  effect  than  upon  any 
other.  I  have  said  that  tragedy,  in  represent- 
ing to  us  great  characters  struggling  with 
difficulties,  and  placed  in  situations  of  emi- 
nence and  danger,  in  which  few  of  us  have 
any  chance  of  being  called  upon  to  act,  con- 
veys its  moral  efiicacy  to  our  minds  by  the 

*  This,  perhaps,  more  than  any  thing  else  has 
injured  the  hifftier  scenes  of  tragedy.  For  hav- 
ing made  such  free  use  of  bold  hyperbolical 
language  in  the  inferior  parts,  the  poet,  when 
he  arrives  at  the  highly  impassioned,  sinks  into 
total  inability :  or  ifne  will  force  himself  to  rise 
still  hiffher  on  the  win^,  he  flies  beyond  nature 
altogether,  into  the  regions  of  bombast  and  noo- 
seiMK 
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esilftrged  Tiews  which  it  gives  to  us  of  human 
ttatnre,  hy  the  aduinttion  of  virtue  and  ex- 
•etatioii  «f  vice  which  it  excites,  and  not  bj 
the  essamples  it  holds  up  for  our  immediate 
•.pplkatian.  But  in  opening  to  us  the  heart 
of  man  ander  the  influence  of  those  passions 
to  which  all  are  liable,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Those  strong  passions  that,  with  small  as- 
•isttnCG  from  outward  circumstances,  Work 
their  way  in  the  heart  till  they  become  the 
tjTanni<n&l  masters  of  it,  carry  on  a  similar 
opention  in  the  breast  of  the  Monarch,  and 
the  man  of  low  degree.  It  exhibits  to  us  the 
mind  of  man  in  that  state  when  we  are  most 
curious  to  look  into  it,  and  is  equally  interest- 
ing to  all.  Discrimination  of  character  is  a 
turn  of  mind,  though  more  common  than  we 
■>e  aware  of,  which  every  body  does  not 
{KMsett ;  but  to  the  expressions  of  passion, 
particularly  strong  passion,  the  dullest  mina 
IS  awake;  and  its  true  unsophisticated  lan- 
gua^  the  dullest  understanding  will  not 
knismterpret.  To  hold  up  for  our  example 
those  peculiarities  in  disposition  and  modes 
of  thinking  which  nature  has  fixed  upon  us. 
or  which  long  and  early  habit  has  incorporated 
with  our  original  selves,  is  almost  desiring 
us  to  remove  the  everlasting  mountains,  to 
take  away  the  native  land-marks  of  the  bouI  ; 
but  representing  the  passions,  brings  before 
OS  the  operation  of  a  tempest  that  rages  out 
its  time  and  passes  away.  We  cannot,  it  is 
true,  amidst  its  ^d  uproar,  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason,  and  save  ourselves  from  de- 
struction ;  but  vre  can  foresee  its  coming,  we 
can  mark  its  rising  signs,  we  can  know  the 
situations  that  wiU  most  expose  us  to  its  rage, 
and  we  can  shelter  our  heads  from  the  com» 
tn^  blast.  To  change  a  certain  disposition 
ofmind  which  makes  us  view  objects  in  a 
particular  light,  and  thereby,  oftentimes,  un- 
known to  ourselves,  influences  our  conduct 
and  mannen,  is  almost  impossible;  but  in 
checking  and  subduing  those  visitations  of 
the  souljr  whose  causes  and  efiects  we  are 
&wtie  of,  every  one  may  make  considerable 
progress,  if  he  proves  not  entirely  successful. 
Above  ail,  looking  back  to  the  first  rise,  and 
tiaeing  the  pro|p3ss  of  passion,  points  out  to 
tts  thcwe  stages  m  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
when  he  might  have  been  combated  most 
vttcceasftilly ;  and  where  the  sufiering  him 
to  psM  may  be  oonsidered  as  occasioning  all 
the  miaety  thai  ensues. 

Comedy  presents  to  us  men,  as  we  find 
thmn  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  the 
world,  with  aQ  the  weaknesses,  follies,  ca* 
price,  prejudices,  and  absurdities  which  a 
near  and  nuniliar  view  of  them  discovers.^  R 
orberteskto  exhibit  them  engaged  in  the 
busy  tunnoiTororarflgry  hie,  harassing  and 
fi^plexiug  Oiemselves  wTCh  Ihe  endless  pur- 
■uits  of  avarice,  vanity,  and  pleasure ;  and 
engsfed  with  those  smaller  trials  of  the 
mmd,  by  which  men  are  most  apt  to  be  over- 
Cfloae,  and  fVom  which  he,  who  could  have 
supported  with  honor  the  attack  of  great  oc- 
casions, will  oft£tttimes  come  off  most  shame- 
foily  foiled.    It  belongs  to  her  to  show  the 


varied  fashions  and  manners  of  the  world| 
as,  from  the  spirit  of  vanitv,  caprice,  and  im** 
itation  they  go  on  in  swiit  and  endless  sac 
cession ;  and  those  disagreeable  cTabsurd  pe- 
culiarities attached  to  jHirticular  classes  and 
conditions  in  society.  It  is  for  her  also  to 
represent  men  under  the  influence  of  the 
stronger  passions ;  and  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  them  in  the  heart,  in  such  situa-' 
tions,  and  attended  with  such  circumstances| 
as  take  off  their  sublimity,  and  the  interest 
we  naturally  take  in  a  perturbed  mind.  It  is 
hers  to  exhibit  those  terrible  tyrants  of  the 
soul,  whose  ungovernable  r%ge  has  struck  us 
so  often  with  dismay,  like  wUd  beasts  tied  to 
a  post,  who  growl  and  paw  before  us,  for 
our  derision  and  sport.  In  pourtraving  the 
characters  of  men  she  has  this  advantage 
over  tragedy,  that  the  Smallest  traits  of  na^ 
ture,  wim  the  smallest  circumstances  which 
serve  to  bring  them  forth,  may  by  her  be 
displayed,  however  ludicrous  and  trivial  in 
themselves,  without  ahy  ceremony.  And  in 
developing  the  passions  she  enjoys  a  similar 
advantage ;  for  they  often  more  strongly  bC' 
tray  themselves  when  touched  by  those  small 
and  familiar  occurrences  which  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  the  effect  it  is  intended  to  pny 
duce,  be  admitted  into  tragedy. 

As  tragedy  has  been  very  much  cramped  ill 
her  endeavors  to  exalt  and  Improve  the  mind) 
by  that  spirit  of  imitation  and  confinement  in 
her  successive  writers,  which  the  beauty  of 
her  earliest  poets  first  gave  rise  tO)  so  comedy 
has  been  led  aside  from  her  best  purposes  by 
a  different  temptation.  Those  endless  chan- 
ges  in  fashions  and  in  manners,  which  oSet 
such  obvious  and  ever-new  subjects  of  ridi" 
cule>  that  infinite  Variety  of  tricks  and  manoeu- 
vres by  which  the  ludicrous  may  be  produced, 
and  curiosity  and  laugrhter  excited ;  the  admi'« 
ration  we  so  generalfy  bestow  upon  satirical 
remark,  pointed  repartee,  and  whimsical  com- 
binations of  ideas,  nave  too  often  led  her  to 
forget  the  warmer  interest  we  feel,  and  the 
more  proHtable  lessons  we  receive,  from  genu- 
ine representations  of  nature.  The  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  class  of  comedy, 
therefore,  the  real  characteristic,  has  been 
very  much  neglected,  whilst  satirical,  witty^ 
sentimental,  and,  above  all,  busy  or  circum- 
stantial comedy^  have  usurped  the  exertions 
of  the  far  greater  proportion  of  Dramatic  Wri- 
ters. 

In  Satirical  Comedy,  sttcastie  and  severe 
reflections  on  the  actions  and  manners  of  men^ 
introduced  with  neatness,  force,  and  poignan- 
cy of  expression,  into  a  lively  and  well-sup- 
ported dialogue,  of  whose  gay  surfkce  they 
are  the  embossed  ornaments,  make  the  most 
important  and  studied  part  of  the  work:  char- 
acter is  a  thing  talked  of  rather  than  shown. 
The  persons  of  the  drama  are  indebted  for 
the  discovery  of  their  peculiarities  to  what  is 
said  of  them,  rather  than  to  any  thing  they 
are  made  to  say  or  do  for  themselves.  Much 
incident  being  unfavourable  for  studied  and 
elegant  dialogue,  the  plot  is  commonly  sim^ 
pie,  and  the  /ew  events  that  compose  it  ttei« 


so 
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ther  interestiiiff  nor  striking.  It  only  affords 
us  that  kind  of  moral  instruction  which  an 
essay  or  a  poem  could  as  well  have  conveyed, 
and,  thouf  a  amuaingin  the  closet,  is  but  fee- 
bly attractive  in  the  Theatre/ 

In  what  I  have  termed  Witty  Comedy,  ev- 
ery thing  is  light,  playful,  and  easy.  Strong, 
decided  condemnation  of  vice  is  too  weighty 
and  material  to  dance  upon  the  surface  ofthat 
stream,  whose  shallow  currents  sparkle  in 
perpetual  sunbeams,  and  cast  up  their  bub- 
Dles  to  the  light.  Two  or  three  persons  of 
quick  thought,  and  whimsical  fancy,  who  per- 
ceive instantaneously  the  various  connections 
of  every  passing  idea,  and  the  significations, 
natural  or  artificial,  which  single  expressions, 
or  particular  forms  of  speech  can  possibly  con- 
vey, take  the  lead  through  the  whole,  anu  seem 
to  communicate  their  own  peculiar  talent  to 
every  creature  in  the  plav.  The  plot  is  most 
Gommonlj  feeble  rather  than  simple,  the  inci- 
dents being  numerous  enough,  but  seldom 
striking  or  varied.  To  amuse,  and  only  to 
amuse,  is  its  aim ;  it  pretends  not  to  interest 
nor  instruct.  It  pleases  when  we  read,  more 
than  when  we  see  it  represented ;  and  pleases 
still  more  when  we  take  it  up  by  accident,  and 
lead  but  a  scene  at  a  time. 

Sentimental  Comedy  treats  of  those  embar- 
rassments, difficulties,  and  scruples,  which, 
thoiurh  sufficiently  distressing  to  the  delicate 
mincu  who  entertain  them,  are  not  powerful 
enough  to  gratify  the  sympathetic  desire  we 
all  feel  to  look  into  theneart  of  man  In  diffi- 
cult and  trying  situations,  which  is  the  sound 
basis  of  trafeoy,  and  are  destitute  of  that  sea- 
soning of  the  hvely  and  ludicrous,  which  pre- 
vents the  ordinary  transactions  of  comedy 
firom  becoming  insipid.  In  real  Ufe,  those 
who,  from  the  pecuhar  frame  of  their  minds, 
feel  most  of  this  refined  distress,  are  not  gen- 
erally oonmiunicative  upon  the  subject;  and 
those  who  do  feel  and  talk  about  it  at  the 
same  time,  if  any  such  there  be,  seldom  find 
their  friends  much  inclined  to  listen  to  them. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  then,  long  conversa- 
tions upon  the  stage  about  snuJl  sentimental 
niceties,  can  be  ^nerally  interesting.  I  am 
afraid  plays  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  works  of 
a  similar  nature,  in  other  departments  of  liter- 
ature, have  only  tended  to  increase  amongst 
us  a  set  of  sentimental  hypocrites ;  who  are 
the  same  persons  of  this  age  that  would  have 
been  the  religious  ones  of  another;  and  are 
daily  doing  morality  the  same  kind  of  injury, 
by  substituting  the  particular  excellence  which 
they  pretend  to  possess,  for  plain  simple  up- 
rightness and  rectitude. 

In  Busy  or  Circumstantial  Comedy,  all  those 
ingenious  contrivances  of  lovers,  guardians, 

*  These  plays  are  generally  the  work  of  men, 
whose  iodgment  and  acute  observation  enable 
them  admirably  well  to  generalize,  and  apply  to 
classes  of  men  the  remarks  they  have  made  upon 
individnals :  yet  know  not  how  to  dress  up,  with 
any  natural  congniity,  an  imaginaiy  individual 
in  the  attributes  they  have  assigned  to  those 


govemantea,  and  ehambexmaids ;  that  am- 
ushed  bush-fiffhting  amonj^t  closets,  screens, 
chests,  easy-chairs,  and  toiletptables,  form  a 
gay,  varied  game  of  dexterity  and  invention : 
which,  to  those  who  have  played  at  hide  and 
seek,  who  have  crouched  down,  with  beating 
heart,  in  a  dark  corner,  whilst  the  enemy 
groped  near  the  spot ;  who  have  joined  their 
busy  school-mates  in  many  a  deep-laid  plan 
to  deceive,  perplex,  and  torment  the  unhappy 
mortals  deputed  to  have  the  charge  of  them, 
cannot  be  seen  with  indifference.  Xike  an  old 
hunter,  who  pricks  up  his  ears  at  the  sound 
of  the  chase,  and  starts  away  finom  the  path 
of  his  journey,  so,  leaving  all  wisdom  and 
criticism  behind  us,  we  follow  the  varied  cfaan<- 
ges  of  the  plot,  and  stop  not  for  reflection. 
The  studious  man  who  wants  a  cessation  firom 
thought,  the  indolent  man  who  dislikes  it,  and 
aU  those  who,  from  habit  or  circumstances, 
live  in  a  state  of  divorce  firom  their  own  minds, 
are  pleased  with  an  amusement,  in  which  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  open  their  eyes  and 
behold.  The  moral  tendency  of  it,  however, 
is  very  fiiulty.  That  mockery  of  age  and  do- 
mestic authority,  so  constantly  held  forth,  haa 
a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  younger  part  of  an 
audience;  and  that  continual  lying  and  deceit 
in  the  first  characters  of  the  piece,  which  is 
necesnry  for  conducting  the  plot,  has  a  most 
pernicious  one. 

But  Characteristic  Comedy,  which  repre- 
senta  to  us  this  motley  world  of  men  and  wo- 
men in  which  we  live,  under  those  circum- 
stances of  ordinary  and  familiar  life  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  discovery  of  the  human  heart, 
offers  to  us  a  wide  field  of  instruction  adapted 
to  general  application.  We  find  in  its  varied 
scenes  an  exercise  of  the  mind  analogous  to 
that  which  we  all,  less  or  more,  find  out  for 
ourselves,  amidst  the  mixed  groups  of  people 
whom  we  meet  with  in  society ;  and  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  ss  an  exercise  uni- 
versally pleasing  to  man.  As  the  distinctions 
which  it  is  its  highest  aim  to  discriminate, 
are  those  of  nature  and  not  situation,  they  arc 
judged  of  by  all  ranks  of  men;  fbr  a  peasant 
will  very  clearly  perceive  in  the  character  of 
a  peer  tnose  native  peculiarities  which  belong 
to  him  as  a  man,  though  he  is  entirely  at  a 
loss  in  all  that  regards  his  manners  and  ad- 
dress  as  a  nobleman.  It  illustrates  to  us  the 
general  remarks  we  have  made  upon  men ; 
and  in  it  we  behold,  spread  before  us,  plans 
of  those  orijrinal  groimd-works,  upon  which 
the  general  ideas  we  have  been  taught  to  con- 
ceive of  mankind,  are  founded.  It  stands  but 
little  in  need  of  busy  plot,  extraordinary  in- 
cidents, witty  repartee,  or  studied  sentiments. 
It  naturally  produces  for  itself  all  that  it  re- 
quires. Characters,  who  are  to^peak  for  them- 
selves, who  are  to  be  known  by  their  own 
words  and  actions,  not  by  the  accounts 
that  are  given  of  them  by  others,  cannot 
well  be  developed  without  considerable  va- 
riety of  judicious  incident :  a  smile  that  is 
raised  by  some  trait  of  undisguised  nature, 
and  a  laugh  that  is  provoked  by  some  ludi- 
crous efiect  of  passion,  or  clashing  of  opposite 
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duncteifli  will  be  moie  pletfling  to  the  gen* 
enlity  of  meiif  than  either  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er when  occasioned  by  a  pla^  upon  worda,  or 
a  whimaical  combination  of  ideaa ;  and  to  be- 
hold the  operation  and  effects  of  tiie  di&rent 
prapeniiltei  and  weaknesses  of  men,  will  nata- 
rallj  call  i^  in  the  jniad  of  the  speotator  mor- 
al lefleetions  more  applicable,  and  more  im- 
pressive than  all  the  high-soondinjf  senti- 
joents  wiih  which  the  graver  scenes  of  Satir- 
icalaod  Sentimental  Comedy  are  so  fiequentlj 
interlarded.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  the  eternal  introduction  of  love  as 
the  grand  business  of  the  Drama,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  making  the  chief 
persons  in  it,  such,  m  regard  to  sge,  appear- 
ance, manners,  dispositions,  and  endowments, 
as  are  proper  mr  interesting  lovers,  has  occa^ 
ttoned  so  much  insipid  simuarity  in  the  high- 
er characters.    It  is  chiefly,  therefore,  on  the 
aecond  and  inferior  characters,  that  the  efibrti, 
even  of  oar  best  poets,  have  been  ezhaustr 
ed :  and  thus  we  are  called  upon  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  iortune  of  one  man,  whilst  our 
chief  attention  is  directed  to  the  character  of 
aaolher,  which  produces  a  disunion  of  ideas 
in  the  mind,  iiyurious  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  whole.     From  this  cause,  also,  those 
characteristic  varieties  have  been  very  much 
neglected,  which  men  present  to  us  in  the 
middle  stages  of  life ;  wnen  they  are  too  old 
lor  lovers  or  the  confidents  of  lovers,  and  too 
young  to  be  the  Others,  uncles,  ana  guardi- 
ans, who  are  contrssted  with  them ;  but  when 
they  are  still  in  fbll  vigour  of  mind,  ea^rly 
engaged  with  the  world,  joining  the  activi^ 
of  youth  to  the  providence  of  age,  and  offer 
to  our  attention  objects  sufficiently  interesting 
and  instrisDtive.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
strong  contrasts  of  character  are  too  often  at- 
tempted, instead  of  those  harmonious  shades 
of  it,  which  nature  so  beautifully  varies,  and 
which  we  so  greatly  delight  in,  whenever  we 
clearly  distinguish  them.    It  is  to  be  regret^ 
ted  that  in  plaoe  of  those  characters,  which 
present  themselves  to  the  imagination  of  a 
writer  from  his  general  observations  upon 
maakind,  inferior  poets  have  so  often  pour- 
trayed  with  senseless  minuteness  the  chazoc- 
lers  of  particular  individuals.    We  are  pleased 
with  the  eccentricities  of  individuals  in  real 
life,  and  also  in  history  or  biography,  but  in 
fictitious  writings  we  regard  tnem  with  sus* 
picioa ;  and  no  vepresentation  of  nature,  that 
conenponds  not  with  some  of  our  general 
ideas  in  regard  to  it,  will  either  instruct  or  in- 
Ibrm  us.     li^Hien  the  original  of  such  char- 
actcffv  are  known  sad  remembered,  the  plajs 
in  which  they  are  introduced  are  oftentimes 
popular ;  and  their  temporary  success  has  in- 
duced a  still  inferior  class  ot  poets  to  believe, 
that,  by  mikr^g  men  strange,  and  unlike  the 
test cithe  worKi.  they  have  made  great  dis- 
coveries, and  mightuy  enlarged  the   boun- 
dsfies  of  dramatic  character.    They   will, 
therefoie,  distinguish  one  man  from  another 
by  some  strange  whim  or  imagination,  which 
ii  ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  influ- 
caoet  0Yerf  action  of  his  life ;  by  some  singu- 


lar  opinion,  perhaps,  about  politics,  fashions, 
or  the  position  of  the  stars ;  by  some  strong 
unaccountable  love  for  one  thing,  or  aversion 
fiom  another;  entirely  forgetting  that,  such 
singularities,  if  thev  are  to  be  found  in  na- 
ture, can  no  where  oe  sought  for,  with  such 
probability  of  success,  os  in  Bedlam.  Above 
all  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  adventitious 
distinctions  amongst  men,  of  age,  fortune, 
rank,  profession,  and  country,  are  so  oflen 
brought  forward  in  preference  to  the  great 
original  distinctions  of  nature,  and  our  scenes 
so  often  filled  with  courtiers,  lawyers,  citi- 
zens, Frenchmen,  d».  &c.  with  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  tneir  respective  conditions, 
such  as  they  have  been  represented  from  time 
immemorial.  This  has  mtroduoed  a  ffreat 
sameness  into  many  of  our  plays,  whidi  all 
the  changes  of  new  fashions  burlesqued,  and 
new  customs  turned  into  ridicule,  cannot 
conceal. 

In  comedy,  the  stronger  passions,  love  ex- 
cepted, are  seldom  introduced  but  in  a  pass- 
ing way.  We  have  short  bursts  of  anger, 
fits  of  jealousy  and  impatience;  violent  pas- 
sion of  any  continuance  we  seldom  nnd. 
When  this  is  attempted,  however,  forgetting 
that  mode  of  exposing  the  weakness  of  the 
human  mind,  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  her, 
it  is  too  frequently  done  in  the  serious  spirit 
of  tragedy;  and  this  has  produced  so  manv 
of  those  serious  comic  plays,  which  so  much 
divide  and  distract  our  attention.*    Yet  we 


*  Such  plays,  however  excellent  the  parts  may 
be  of  which  they  are  composed,  can  never  pro- 
dace  the  same  strength  and  unity  of  effect  upon 
our  minds  which  we  receive  from  plays  of  a 
simpler  undivided  construction.  If  the  serious 
and  distressinff  scenes  make  a  deep  impression, 
we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  a  humour  for  the 
comic  ones  that  succeed;  and  if  the  comic 
scenes  enliven  ns  matly,  we  feel  tardy  and 
unalert  in  brin^iog  rack  our  minds  to  a  proper 
tone  for  the  serious.  As  in  tragedv  we  smile  at 
those  native  traits  of  character,  or  that  occasion- 
al Bprightlinefls  of  dialogue,  which  are  sometimes 
introduced  to  animate  ner  less  interesting  parts, 
so  may  we  be  moved  by  comedy ;  bat  oar  tears 
shottla  be  called  forth  by  those  gentle  strokes  of 
nature,  which  come  at  once  with  kindred  kind- 
ness on  the  heart,  and  are  quickly  succeeded  by 
smiles.  Like  a  small  summer-cloud,  whose  rain- 
drapB  sparkle  in  the  sun,  and  which  swiftly 
passes  away,  is  the  genuine  pathetic  of  comedv ; 
the  ffathering  foreseen  storm,  that  darkens  the 
whole  face  oT  the  sky,  belongs  to  tragedy  alone. 
It  is  often  observed,  I  confess,  that  we  are  more 
apt  to  be  affected  by  those  scenes  of  distress 
which  we  meet  with  in  comedy,  than  the  high- 
wrought  woes  of  tragedy ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
true.  But  this  arises  f^om  the  woes  of  tragedy 
being  so  often  appropriated  to  high  and  mighty 
personals,  and  strained  beyond  the  modesty  of 
nature,  m  order  to  suit  their  great  dignity ;  or, 
from  the  softened  niefs  of  more  gentle  and 
familiar  characters  being  rendered  feeble  and 
tiresome  vrith  too  much  repetition  and  whining. 
It  arises  firom  the  greater  facility  with  which  we 
enter  into  the  distresses  of  people,  more  upon  a 
level  with  ourselves ;  and  whose  sorrows  sre 
expressed  in  less  studied  and  unnatural  language. 
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all  know  from  oar  own  experience  in  real 
life  J  that,  in  certain  situationa,  and  under  cer- 
tain circomatancea,  the  atron^r  paaaiona  are 
fitted  to  produce  aoene.*?  more  exqniaitely 
comic  than  but  other :  and  one  well-wron^ht 
Bcene  of  this  Kind  will  hare  a  more  powerfiil 
effect  in  repreoaing  aimilar  intemperance  in 
the  mind  of  a  apectator,  than  many  moral  can* 
tions,  or  even,  perhapa,  than  the  terrific  ex- 
amplea  of  tragedy.  There  are  to  he  found,  no 
doubt,  in  the  worka  of  our  beat  dramatic  writ- 
orsj  comic  scenes  descriptive  of  the  stronger 
passions,  bat  it  is  generally  the  inferior  char- 
acters of  the  piece  who  are  made  the  BObjects 
of  them,  very  rarely  those  in  whom  we  are 
much  interested ;  and  consequently  the  Ose- 
ful  effect  of  such  scenes  upon  the  nund  is  very 
much  weakened.  This  general  appropriation 
of  them  has  tempted  our  leas  akilful  Dramat- 
ists to  exaggerate,  and  step,  in  fiirther  qOest 
of  the  ludicrous,  so  much  beyond  the  bonndi 
of  nature,  that  the  very  effect  they  are  so  anx- 
ious to  produce  is  thereby  destroyed,  and  all 
nseiul  application  of  it  entirely  cat  off;  for  we 
never  apply  to  ourselves  a  false  representation 
of  nature. 

But  a  complete  exhibition  of  passion,  with 
its  varieties  and  progress  in  the  breast  of  man, 
has,  I  believe,  scarcely  ever  been  attempted 
in  comedy.  Even  love,  though  the  cnief 
subject  of  almost  every  play,  has  been  pour- 
trayed  in  a  loose,  scattered,  and  imperfect 
manner.  The  stoxy  of  the  lovers  is  acted  over 
before  us,  whilst  tlie  characteristics  of  that 
passion  bv  which  they  are  actuated,  and 
which  is  tne  great  master-sprinf  of  the  whole, 
are  faintly  to  be  discovered.  We  are  gene- 
rally intjToduced  to  a  lover  after  he  has  long 
been  acquainted  with  his  mistress,  and  wanta 
bat  the  consent  of  some  stubborn  relation,  re- 
lief from  some  embarraaament  of  aituation,  or 
the  clearing  up  some  mistake  or  love  quarrel 
occasioned  by  malice  or  accident,  to  make  him 
completely  happy.  To  overcome  these  difficul- 
ties, he  is  enga^d  in  a  busy  train  of  contri- 
vance and  exertion,  in  which  the  spirit,  activi- 
ty, and  ingenuity  of  the  man  is  held  forth  to 
view,  whiut  the  lover  ,comparativelv  speaking, 
is  kept  out  of  sight.  But  even  when  this  is 
not  tne  case ;  when  the  lover  is  not  so  busied 
and  involved,  this  stage  of  the  pasaion  b  ex- 
actly the  one  that  is  least  interesting,  and  least 
instructive :  not  to  mention,  as  I  nave  done 
already,  that  one  stage  of  any  pasaion  most 
show  It  imperfectly. 

From  this  view  of  the  Comic  Drama,  I  have 
been  induced  to  believe,  that,  aa  companions 
to  the  forementioncd  tragedies,  a  series  of 
comedies  on  a  similar  plan,  in  which  bustle 
of  plot,  brilliancy  of  dialogue,  and  even  the 
bold  and  striking  in  character,  should,  to  the 
best  of  the  author's  judgment,  be  kept  in  due 
Bubordination  to  nature,  might  likewise  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public.  I  am  confident  that 
comedy  upon  this  plan  is  capable  of  being 
made  as  interesting,  as  entertaining,  and  su- 
perior in  moral  tendency  to  any  other.  For 
even  in  ordinary  life,  witli  very  alight  cause 
to  excite  them,  strong  passions  will  foster 


themBelves  within  the  breaBt;  and  what  are 
all  the  evils  which  vamty,  folly,  prejudice,  or 
pecoltari^  of  temper  lead  to,  compared  with 
thoae  which  Bach  ojoqaiet  inmates  prodaoe  ? 
Were  they  confined  to  the  exalted  and  the 
mighty,  to  those  enlaced  in  the  great  events 
of  tne  world,  to  the  innabitantBorpalaoes  and 
camps,  how  happy,  comparatively,  wooM  thiB 
world  be!  Bat  many  a  miaerahle  bmngf 
whom  firm  principle,  timidity  of  eharacter,  or 
the  fear  of  shame  keeps  back  bom  the  actoal 
commission  of  crimes,  is  tormented  in  abaca* 
rity,  under  the  dominioii  of  those  paasaons 
which  place  the  aedocer  ifl  amboA,  roose  ibe 
bold  spoiler  to  wrong,  and  strengthen  the  arm 
of  the  murderer.  Though  to  those  with  whcms 
such  dangerous  enemies  have  looff  found  Bfae]« 
ter,  exposing  them  in  an  absanTand  ridieu' 
lous  light,  may  be  ahootinff  a  finely-pointed 
arrow  against  the  hardened  rock ;  yet  to  tboatf 
with  whom  they  are  bol  new,  and  leas  aasor- 
ed  guests,  this  may  prore  a  more  BoccesBfbl 
mode  of  attack  th&a  any  other. 

It  was  the  saying  of  a  sagacioos  Seotchmasi 
"  Let  who  will  muce  the  mws  of  a  nation,  if  I 
have  the  writing  of  its  ballads."  ^mething 
similar  to  this  may  be  ^d  in  regard  to  the 
Drama.  Its  lessons  reach  not,  indeed,  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  labouring  people,  who  are 
the  broad  foundation  of  society,  winch  can 
never  be  generally  moved  without  endanger- 
ing every  thing  that  is  constrocted  upon  it, 
and  who  are  our  potent  and  formidable  Mllad* 
readers;  but  they  reach  to  the  clasBes  next  ixt 
order  to  them,  and  who  will  always  have  over 
them  no  inconsiderable  inflnenoe.  Tlie  im- 
pressions made  by  it  are  communicated,  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  to  a  greater  number  of 
individtials  than  thoBe  nia£  by  any  other  spe^ 
cies  of  writing ;  and  they  are  Btrengthened  in 
eveiT  spectator,  by  observing  their  e^cts  up* 
on  those  who  surround  him.  From  this  ob« 
servation,  the  mind  of  mv  reader  will  suggest 
of  itaelf  what  it  would  be  unnecessary,  and, 
perhaps,  improper  in  me  here  to  enlarge  upon 
The  tneatre  is  a  school  in  which  much  good 
or  evil  may  be  learned.  At  the  beginning  of 
its  career,  the  Drama  was  employed  to  mis-' 
lead  and  excite ;  and,  were  I  dot  unwilling 
to  refer  to  transactiona  of  the  present  timesTl 
might  abundantly  confirm  what  I  have  aaid 
by  recent  examples.  The  author,  therefore, 
who  aims  in  any  degree  to  improve  the  mode 
of  its  instruction,  and  ptnnt  to  more  useful 
lessons  than  it  ia  generally  employed  to  di»> 
pense,  is  certainly  praiseworthy,  thotigh  want 
of  abilities  may  unhappily  prevent  inm  from 
being  successful  in  his  efforts. 

Tms  idea  has  prompted  me  to  begin  a  work 
in  which  I  am  aware  of  many  difficolties,  Is 
playB  of  this  nature  the  passions  must  be  de** 
picted  not  only  with  their  bold  and  prominent 
features,  but  aJso  with  those  minute  and  del'* 
icate  traits  which  distinguish  them  in  an  in- 
fant, growing  and  repressed  state;  which 
are  the  most  difiicult  of  all  to  counterfeit, 
and  one  of  which,  fUaelv  imagined,  will  de« 
stroy  the  effect  of  a  whole  scene.  The  char- 
acters over  whom  they  ire  nade  to  oawp 
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dominion  miift  be  ]K>werihl  and  interesting, 
exercising  them  with  their  full  meaaore  of 
opposition  and  atruggle ;  for  the  chief  antag- 
onists they  contena  with  must  be  the  other 
passions  and  propensities  of  the  heart,  not 
outward  circomstanees  and  events.  Though 
beloflging  to  such  characters,  they  must  still 
be  held  to  riew  in  the  most  baleml  and  un- 
sednetiTe  ligfat;  and  those  qualities  in  the 
impassioned  which  are  necessary  to  interest 
OS  m  their  fate,  most  not  be  allowed,  by  any 
lustre  borrowed  from  them,  to  diminish  our 
abhorrenoe  of  guilt  The  second,  and  even 
the  inferior  persons  of  each  play,  as  they 
must  be  kept  perfectly  distinct  from  tte 
great  impassioned  one,  should  generally  be 
represented  in  a  calm  unagitated  state,  and 
therefoie  more  pains  are  necessary  than  in 
other  dramatic  works  to  mark  them  by  ap- 
propriate distinctions  of  character,  lest  they 
ahoiild  appear  altogether  insipid  and  insigm- 
iScant  As  the  great  object  here  is  to  trace 
passion  through  all  its  varieties,  and  in  every 
stage,  many  of  which  are  marked  by  shades 
so  delicate,  that  in  much  bustle  of  events 
they  woula  be  little  attended  to,  or  entirely 
overlooked,  simplicity  of  plot  is  more  neces- 
sary than  in  those  plays  wnereonly  occasional 
borrts  of  passion  are  introduced,  to  distinguish 
n  chsneter,  or  animate  a  scene.  But  where 
simplicity  of  plot  is  necesssiy,  there  is  very 
great  danger  of  making  a  piece  appear  bare 
and  unvaried,  and  nothing  but  great  force 
and  tmth  in  toe  delineations  of  nature  will 
prevent  it  from  being  tiresome.*  Soliloquy, 
or  those  overflowings  of  the  perturbed  soiu, 
in  which  it  unburthens  itself  or  those  thoughts 
which  it  cannot  communicate  to  others,  and 
which  in  certain  situations  is  the  only  mode 
thai  a  Dnunatist  can  employ  to  open  to  us 
the  mind  he  would  display,  must  necessarily 
be  oAen,  and  to  considerable  length,  intro- 
duced.   Here,  indeed,  as  itnaturaSy  belongs 

*  To  make  up  for  this  simplicity  of  plot,  the 
show  and  decorations  of  the  theatre  ou^t  to  be 
allowed  to  pUvs  written  upon  this  plan,  in  their 
fall  extent.    How  fiistidious  soever  some  poets 
may  be  in  regard  to  these  matters,  it  is  much 
better  to  relieve  ourtired-ont  attention  with  a 
battle,  a  banqoet,   or   a  procession,  than   an 
aocomulation  of  incidents.    In  the  latter  case 
the  mind  is  harassed  and  confused  with  those 
doabls.  coi^ectures,  and  disapoointments  which 
nwhipiaed  events  occasion,  ana  in  a  great  mea- 
sure snfitted  for  attendinff  to  the  worthier  parts 
of  the  ^ece :  but  in  the  former  it  enjoys  a  rest, 
a  pleasing  pause  in  its  more  serious  occupation, 
(ram  whTcn  it  can  return  again,  without  any 
lacombrance  of  foreign  intruding[  ideas.    The 
show  of  a  splendid  procession  will  afford  to  a 
person  of  the  best  nnderstandinff,  a  pleasure  in 
kind,  tboagh  not  in  degree,  with  that  which  a 
child  woQld  receive  from  it)  hot  when  it  is  past 
hs  thinks  no  more  of  it;  whereas  some  confusion 
sf  Gucmnstaaoes,  some  half-explained  mistake, 
which  gives  hhn  no  pleasora  at  all  when  it  takes 
|iaee,fflay  take  his  attention  afterwards  from 
ths  reflttsd  beauties  of  a  natural  and  character- 


to  passion,  it  will  not  be  so  offensive  as  it 
generally  is  in  other  plays,  when  a  calm  un- 
agitated person  tells  over  to  himself  all  that 
has  befallen  him,  and  all  his  future  schemes 
of  intrigue  or  advancement;  yet  to  make 
speeches  of  this  kind  sufficiently  natural  and 
impressive  to  excite  no  degree  of  weariness 
nor  distaste,  will  be  found  to  be  no  easy  task. 
There  are,  besides  these,  many  other  difficul- 
ties belonging  peculiarly  to  this  undertaking, 
too  minute  and  tedious  to  mention.  If,  fulfy 
aware  of  them,  I  have  not  shrunk  back  from 
the  attempt,  it  is  not  from  any  idea  that  my 
own  powers  or  discernment  will  at  all  tiroes 
enable  me  to  overcome  them ;  but  I  am  em- 
boldened by  the  confidence  I  feel  in  that 
candour  and  indulgence,  with  which  the  good 
and  enlightened  do  ever  regard  the  experi- 
mental efforts  of  those  who  Mrish  in  any  de- 
gree to  enlarge  the  sources  of  pleasure  and 
mstruction  amongst  men. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  say  something  of 
the  particular  plays  which  compose  this  vol- 
But  in  the  first  place,  I  must  observe. 


ume. 


that  as  I  pretend  not  to  have  overcome  the 
difficulties  attached  to  this  design ;  so  neither 
from  the  errors  and  defects,  which,  in  these 
pages,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  point 
out  in  the  works  of  others,  do  I  at  all  pretend 
to  be  blameless.  To  conceive  the  great 
moral  object  and  outline  of  the  story ;  to  peo- 
ple it  with  various  characters,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  various  passions ;  and  to  strike  out 
circumstances  ana  situations  calculated  to 
call  them  into  action,  is  a  very  different  em- 
ployment of  the  mind  from  calmly  consider- 
ing those  propensities  of  our  nature,  to 
which  dramatic  writings  are  most  powerfully 
addressed,  and  taking  a  general  view  upon 
those  principles  of  the  works  of  preceding 
authors.  They  are  employments  which  can- 
not well  occupy  it  at  the  same  time ;  and  ex- 
perience has  taught  us,  that  critics  do  not 
unfrequently  write  in  contradiction  to  their 
own  rules.  If  I  should,  therefore,  sometimes 
appear,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  to  have  pro- 
viaed  a  stick  wherewith  to  break  my  own  pate, 
1  entreat  that  my  reader  will  believe  I  am 
neither  confident  nor  boastful,  and  use  it 
with  gentleness. 

In  uie  first  two  plays,  where  love  is  the 
passion  under  review,  their  relation  to  the 
general  plan  may  not  be  very  obvious.  Love 
IS  the  cluef  ground-work  of  almost  all  our 
tragedies  and  comedies,  and  so  far  they  are 
not  distinguished  from  others.  But  I  have 
endeavored  in  both  to  |^ivo  an  unbroken 
view  of  the  passion  from  its  beginning,  and 
to  mark  it  as  I  went  along,  with  tliose  pecu- 
liar traits  which  distingulsn  its  different  stages 
of  progression.  I  have  in  both  these  pieces 
gruled  tliis  passion,  not  on  those  open,  com- 
municative, impetuous  characters,  who  have 
so  long  occupied  the  dramatic  stalicn  of 
lovers, l)ut  on  men  of  a  firm,  thoughtful,  re- 
served turn  of  mind,  with  whom  it  commonly 
makes  tlic  longest  stay,  and  maintains  tlio 
hardest  struggle.  I  sfiould  be  extremely 
sorry  if,  from  any  thing  at  the  conclusion  of 
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the  tragedy,  it  should  be  sapposed  that  I 
mean  to  coimtenance  suicide,  or  condemn 
those  customs  whose  object  is  the  discour- 
agement of  it,  by  withholding  from  the  body 
of  iJ^e  self-sloin  those  sacred  rites  and  marlu 
of  respect  commonly  shown  to  the  dead.  Let 
it  be  considered,  toat  whatever  1  hare  in- 
serted there,  which  can  at  all  raise  any  suspi- 
cion of  this  kind,  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  rude 
uncultivated  soldiers,  who  are  roused  with 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  leader,  and  indignant  at 
any  idea  of  disgrace  being  attached  to  him. 
If  it  should  seem  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  this  work,  that  in  its  companion,  the  come- 
dy, I  have  made  strong  moral  principle 
triumj^  over  love,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that,  without  this,  ihe  whole  moral  tendency 
of  a  play,  which  must  end  happily,  would 
have  oeen  destroyed ;  and  that  it  is  not  m^ 
intention  to  encoura^  the  indulgence  of  this 
passion,  amiable  as  it  is,  but  to  restrain  it. 
The  last  play,  the  subject  of  which  is  hatred, 
will  more  clearly  discover  the  nature  and  in- 
tention of  my  desifirn.  The  rise  and  progress 
of  this  passion  I  have  been  obliged  to  give 
in  retrospect,  instead  of  representing  it  all 
along  in  its  actual  operation,  as  I  could  have 
wisl^d  to  have  done.  But  hatred  is  a  passion 
of  slow  growth;  and  to  have  exhibited  it 
from  its  Deginnings  would  have  included  a 
longer  period,  than  even  those  who  are  least 
scrupulous  about  the  limitation  of  dramatic 
time  would  have  thought  allowable.  1  could 
not  have  introduced  my  chief  characters  upon 
the  stage  as  boys,  and  then  as  men.  For  this 
passion  must  be  kc]>t  distinct  from  that  dis- 
like which  we  conceive  for  another  when  he 
has  greatly  offended  us,  and  which  is  almost 
the  constant  companion  of  anger;  and  also 
from  that  eager  desire  to  crusE,  and  inffict 
suffering  on  iiim  who  has  injured  us,  which 
constitutes  revenge.  This  passion,  as  I  have 
conceived  it,  is  tluit  rooted  and  settled  aver- 
sion, winch  from  opposition  of  character,  aided 
by  circumstances  or  httle  importance,  grows 
at  last  into  such  antimUhy  and  personu  dis- 

Sust  as  makes  him  who  entertains  it,  feel,  in 
le  presence  of  him  who  is  the  object  of  it, 
a  degree  of  torment  and  restlessness  which 
is  insufferable.  It  is  a  passion,  I  believe, 
less  frequent  than  any  otner  of  the  stronger 
passions,  but  in  the  breast  where  it  does  ex- 
ist, it  creates,  perhaps,  more  misery  than  any 
other.  To  endeavor  to  interest  tlie  mind  for 
a  man  under  the  dominion  of  a  passion  so 
baleful,  so  unamiablc,  may  seem,  perhaps,  re- 
prehensible. I  therefore  beg  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, that  it  is  the  passion  and  not  the  man 
which  is  held  up  to  our  execration;  and  that 
this  and  every  other  bad  passion  does  more 
strongly  evince  its  pernicious  and  dangerous 
nature,  when  we  see  it  thus  counteracting 
and  destroying  the  good  gifts  of  Heaven,  than 
when  it  is  represented  as  the  suitable  associ- 
ate, in  the  Ineast  of  inmates  as  dark  as  itself. 
This  remark  will  likewise  be  applicable  to 
many  of  the  other  plays  belongmg  to  my 
work,  that  are  intended  to  follow.  A  deci- 
dedly wicked  character  can  never  be  interest- 


ing; and  to  employ  such  for  the  display  of 
any  strong  passion  would  very  much  injure, 
instead  of  improving,  the  moral  effect.  In 
the  breast  of  a  bad  man  passion  has  compare 
tively  little  to  combat;  bow  then  can  it  show 
its  strength?  I  shall  say  no  more  upon  this 
subject,  but  submit  myself  to  the  judgment 
of  my  reader. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  from  my 
publishing  these  piays,  that  I  have  written 
them  for  tbe  closet  rather  than  the  stage.  If, 
upon  perusing  them  with  attention,  the  reader 
is  disposed  to  think  they  are  better  calculated 
for  the  first  than  the  last,  let  him  impute  it  to 
want  of  skill  in  the  author,  and  not  to  any 
previous  design.  A  play  but  of  small  poetical 
merit,  that  is  suited  to  strike  and  interest  the 
spectator,  to  catch  the  attention  of  him  who 
will  not,  and  of  him  who  cannot  read,  is  a 
more  valuable  and  useful  production  than  one 
whose  elegant  and  harmonious  pages  are  ad- 
mired in  the  libraries  of  the  tastefm  and  refin- 
ed. ^  To  have  received  approbation  from  an 
audience  of  my  countrymen,  would  have  been 
more  pleasing  to  me  than  any  other  praise. 
A  few  tears  from  the  simple  and  young  would 
have  been,  in  my  eyes,  pearls  of^ great  price; 
and  the  spontaneous,  untutored  plaudits  of 
the  rude  and  uncultivated  would  have  come 
to  my  heart  a»  ofierings  of  no  mean  value.  I 
should,  therefore,  have  been  better  pleased  to 
have  introduced  them  to  the  world  firom  the 
stage  than  from  the  press.  I  possess,  howeT- 
er,  no  likely  channel  to  the  former  mode  of 
public  introduction :  and,  upon  further  reflec- 
tion, it  appeared  to  me,  that  by  pttbliahinff 
them  in  this  way,  I  have  an  opportunity  af- 
forded me  of  explaining  the  oesign  or  my 
work,  and  enabling'  the  public  to  judge,  not 
only  of  each  play  by  itself,  but  a*  muing  s 
part  likewise  d  the  whole;  an  advantage 
which,  periuqw,  does  more  than  overbalance 
the  splendor  and  eflbct  of  theatrical  represen- 
tation. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  with  this  extensive 
plan  berore  me.  I  diould  not  have  been  in  a 
tiurry  to  publish,  but  have  waited  to  give  a 
larger  portion  of^it  to  the  public,  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  make  a  truer  estimate 
of  its  merit.  To  bring  forth  only  three  plays 
of  the  whole,  and  the  last  without  its  intended 
companion,  may  seem  like  the  haste  of  those 
vain  people,  who,  as  soon  as  they  have  writ- 
ten a  few  pages  of  a  discourse,  or  a  few  coup* 
lets  of  a  poem,  cannot  be  easy  till  every  boay 
has  seen  them.  I  do  protest,  in  honest  sim- 
plicity! it  is  distrust  and  not  confidence,  that 
nas  led  me,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  under- 
taking, to  bring  it  before  the  public.  To  la- 
bour m  unoertamty  is  at  all  times  unpleasant: 
but  to  proceed  in  a  long  and  difficult  work 
with  any  impression  upon  your  mind  that 
your  labour  may  be  in  vain ;  that  the  opinion 
you  have  conceived  of  your  ability  to  perform 
it  may  be  a  delusion,  a  false  suggestion  of 
self-love,  the  fantasy  of  an  aspiring  temper, 
is  most  discouraging  and  cheerless.  I  have 
not  proceeded  so  &r,  indeed,  merely  upon  the 
strength  of  my   own   judgment;   Vut  the 
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fKcnids  lo  wiioni  I  hftve  thown  my  nana* 
■crtpta  ue  pMtial  to  me,  and  their,  approba- 
tioB,  mbioh  ia  the  case  of  any  indifferent  per- 
son, wooJd  be  in  my  mind  completely  deoi- 
fltvOy  floeB  hut  a  little  way  in  lelievrng  m^ 
from  Oieae  apprehenaiona.  To  atep  beyond 
the  circle  of  my  own  immediate  nrienda  in 
quest  of  opinion,  from  the  particular  temper 
of  my  mind.  I  feel  an  uncommon  repugnance ; 
I  can  with  leea  pain  to  myself  bring  tnembe* 
fore  the  public  at  once,  and  submit  to  its  de- 
cision/ It  is  to  my  countrymen  at  large  I 
«aU  for  aaststanoe.  If  this  work  ia  fortunate 
enough  to  attract  their  attention,.let  their  stric- 
tures as  well  as  their  praise  come  to  my  aid : 
ths  one  will  encourage  me  in  a  long  and-  ar- 
dooua  undertaking,  Uie  other  will  teach  me 
to  improve  it  as  1  adrance.  For  there  are 
many  errours  that  may  be  detected,  and  im- 
proTements  that  may  be  sog^sted  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  work,  which,  from  the 
obsenrations  of  a  great  variety  of  readers,  are 
mofe  likely  to  be  pointed  out  to  me,  than 
from  those  of  a  smau  number  of  persons,  even 
of  the  best  judgment.  I  am  not  possessed  of 
that  oonfidenoe  in  mine  own  powers,  which 
enables  the  concealed  genius,  under  the  pre»> 
sure  of  present  discouia^ment,  to  oursue  his 
labors  in  security,  looking  firmly  mrwaM  to 
other  mose  enlisted  times  for  his  reward. 
If  my  own  countrymen  with  whom  I  live 
and  converse,  who  look  upon  the  'same  race 
of  men,  the  same  state  of  society,  the  same 
passing  events  with  myself,  receive  not  my 
ofl^ng,  1  presume  not  to  look  to  posterity. 
Befoie  I  cloae'this  discourse,  let  me  crave 
the  forbearance  of  my  reader,  if  he  has  dis- 
eovered  in  the  course  of  it  any  unacknow- 
ledged use  of  the  thoughts  of  other  authors, 
which  be  thinks  ought  to  have  been  noticed  ; 
sad  let  me  beg  the  same  fttvour,  if  in  reading 
the  ibilowinjE  plays,  any  similar  neglect  seems 
to  occur.  Tnens  are  few  writers  who  ha^ve 
suflieiest  originality  of  thought  to  strike  out 
lor  themselves  new  ideas  upon  eveij  occa- 
aion.  When  a  thought  presents  itself  to  me, 
as  soited  to  the  purpose  I  am  aiming  at,  I 
would  neither  be  thought  protid  enough  to 
reject  it,  on  finding  that  .another  has  used  it 
before  me,  nor  mean  enough  to  make  use  of 
it  without  acki^owledging  the  obligation, 
when  1  can  at  all  guess  to  whom  such  ac- 
kBowledgmenta  are  due.  But  I  am  situated 
whtre  I  have  no  library  to  consult ;  my  read- 
ior  through  the  whole  of  my  life  hss  been  of 
a  looae,  acattrrrd.  unmethodical  kind,  with  no 
dfftrinitned  direction,  and  I  have  not  been 
blessed  by  nature  with  the  advantages  of  a 
retentiTe  or  accurate  memory.    Do  not,  how- 

*  The  flnt  of  tbeie  plays,  indeed,  has  been 
•hi  /B  to  two  or  tbiee  Gentlemen  whom  I  have 
not  the  boaor  of  reckoning  amongst  my  friends. 
One  of  them,  wbo  Is  a  man  of  distingoisbed  tal- 
eatay  hss  heaored  it  with  very  flattering  approba 
usa ;  sssl,  at  fan  somestion,  one  or  two  sligb- 
atotffsfioos  faa  H  have  been  made. 
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ever,  imagine  from  this,  I  at  all  wish  to  in- 
sinuate tiut  I  ought  to  be  acquitted  of  every 
obligation  to  preceding  autliors ;  and  that 
when  a  palpable  similarity  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression is  observable  between  us,  it  is  a 
similarity  produced  by  accident  alone,  and 
with  perfect  unconsciousnesB  on  my  part.  I 
am  frequently  sensible,  from  the  manner  in 
which  an  idea  arises  to  my  imagination,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  words,  also,  ptesent 
thfmselves  to  clothe  it  in,  that  I  am  only 
making  use  of  some  dormant  part  of  that 
hoard  of  ideas  which  the  most  indifferent 
memories  lay  up,  and  not  the  native  sugges- 
tions of  mine  own  mind.  Whenever  I  nave 
suspected*  myself  of  doing  so,  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  I  have  felt  a  strong  inclination 
to  mark  that  suspicion  in  a  note.  But,  be- 
sides that  it  might  have  appeared  like  an  af- 
fectation of  scrupulousness  which  I  would 
avoid,  there  being  likewise,  most  a^uredly, 
many  other  places  in  it  where  I  have  done 
the  same  thing  without  being  conscious  of  it, 
a  suspicion  of  wishing  to  slur  them  over,  and 
claim  all  the  rest  as  unreservedly  my  own, 
would  unavoidably  have  attachea  to  me.  If 
this  volume  should  appear,  to  any  candid  and 
liberal  critic,  to  merit  that  he  should  take  the 
trouble  of  pointing  out  to  me  in  what  parts 
of  it  I  seem  to  have  made  that  use  of  other 
authors'  writings,  which,  according  to  the 
fair  laws  of  literature,  ought  to  have  been 
acknowledged,  I  shall  think  m3rself  obliged 
to  him.  I  shall  examine  the  sources  he 
points  out  as  having  supplied  my  own  lack 
of  ideas ;  and  if  this  book  should  have  the 
good  fortftne  to  go  through  a  second  edition, 
1  shall  not  fail  to  own  my  obligations  to  him, 
and  the  authors  from  whom  I  may  have  bor- 
rowed. 

How  little  credit  soever,  upon  pemsing 
these  plays,  the  reader  may  think  me  entitled 
to  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  work,  he  \ 
will  not,  I  flatter  myself,  deny  me  some  credit  i 
in  regard  to  the  plan.  I  know',  of  no  series 
of  plays,  in  any  language,  expressly  descrip- 
tive of  the  different  passions ;  and  I  believe 
there  areiew  plays  existing,  in  which  the 
display  of  one  strong  passion  is  the  chief 
business  of  the  drama,  so  written  that  they 
could  properly  make  part  of  such  a  series. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should,  from  the  works 
of  various  authors,  be  able  to  make  a  collec- 
tion which  would  give  us  any  thing  exactly 
of  the  nature  of  that  which  is  here  proposed. 
If  the  reader,  in  perusing  it,  perceives  that 
the  abilities  of  the  author  are  not  proportioned 
to  the  task  which  is  imposed  upon  them,  he 
will  wish,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  rather  than 
of  censure,  as  I  most  sincerely  do,  that  they 
had  been  more  adequate  to  it.  However,  if  I 
perform  it  ill,  1  am  still  confident  that*  this 
(pardon  me  if  I  call  it  so)  noble  design  will 
not  be  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground:  some 
one  will  arise  aflcr  me  who  will  do  it  justice; 
and  there  is  no  poet,  possessing  gemus  for 
neh  a  work,  who  will  not  at  tM  suns  time 
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tfa&t  spirit  of  justice  and  of  candour, 
which  will  lead  him  to  remember  me  with 
xespect. 

I  have  now  only  to  thank  my  reader,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  who  has  followed  me  through 
the  pajes  of  this  discoune,  for  haying  lud 
the  patience  to  do  so.    May  he,  in  going 

NcU. — Shakspeare,  more  than  an^  of  oar  poets, 
gives  peculiar  and  appropriate  diitmction  to  the 
character  ofhistrageclies.  The  remarks  I  hare 
made,  in  regard  to  the  little  Tariety  of  character 
to  be  met  with  in  tragedy,  apply  not  to  him. 
Neither  has  he,  as  other  Dramatists  generally 
do,  bestowed  pains  on  the  chief  persona  of  his 
drama  only,  leaving  the  sucond  and  inferioar 
ones  insignificant  and  spiritless.  He  never 
wears  oat  our  capacity  to  feel,  by  eternally 
preasug  upon  it.    His  tragedies  are  agreeably 


throu|^h  what  follows  (a  wiah  the  sincerity 
of  which  he  cannot  doubt,)  find  more  to  re- 
ward his  trouble  than  I  dare  venture  to  prom- 
ise him  1  and  for  the  pains  lie  has  already  tak] 
en,  and  those  which  he  intends  to  take  Ibr 
me,  I  request  that  he  will  accept  of  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgements. 

checquered  with  Tariety  of  scenes,  enriched 
with  good  sense,  nature,  and  vivacity,  which 
relieve  our  minds  from  the  fatigue  of  continued 
distress.  If  be  sometimes  carries  this  so  far  as 
to  break  in  upon  that  serious  tone  of  mind,  which 
disposes  us  to  listen  with  effect  to  the  higher 
scenes  of  tragedy,  he  has  done  so  chiefly  in  his 
historical  plays,  wh^re  the  distresses  set  forth 
are  commonly  of  that  public  kind,  which  does 
not,  at  any  rate,  make  much  impression  upon 
the  feelings. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  plays  contained  in  this  volume  were  all  laid  by  for,  at  least,  one  year,  before  they 
were  copied  out  to  prepare  them  for  the  press ;  I  have  therefore  had  the  advantage  of  read- 
ing them  over,  when  they  were  in  some  measure  effaced  from  my  memory,  and  judging  of 
them  in  some  degree  like  an  indifferent  person.  The  Introduction  has  not  had  the  same  ad- 
vantage ;  it  was  copied  out  for  the  press  immediately  afler  I  had  finished  it,  and  I  have  not 
had  courage  to  open  the  book,  or  read  any  part  of  it,  till  it  was  put  into  my  hands  to  be  cor- 
rected for  the  third  edition.  Upon  reading  it  over  again,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  tone  of  oen- 
iure  and  decision  is  too  often  discoverable  in  it,  which  I  have  certainly  no  title  to  assume. 
It  was,  perhaps,  difficult  to  avoid  this  fault,  and  at  the  same  time  completely  to  give  the  view 
I  desired  of  my  motives  and  plan  in  this  work ',  but  I  sincerely  wish  that  I  had  been  akilful 
enough  to  have  accomplished  it  without  falling  into  this  errour.  Though  I  have  escaped,  as 
&r  as  I  know,  all  censure  on  this  account,  yet  I  wiah  the  Publick  to  be  aasured,  that  I  am 
both  seniible  of,  and  grateful  for,  their  forbearance. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRABIA. 

MEN. 
Comrr  Babu.,  ( 


a  Oetund  m  the  Em^ 
^  rmir*s  sermee. 
CoDHT  RosiFBSiio,     hts  Fiiend* 

DUKK  OF  MaATVA. 


Gauuckio, 
Valtokxr, 
Fabdkbjck, 

OioFrxT, 

MUAXDO, 


hisMinUter. 
C  Two  QBucersrfB^JBl'B 
I  Troops. 

icon    old    Saldiar    very 
7  much  maimed   m   the 
a  Hide  Boy  f  favourite  to 
Vietoiia. 

WOMEN. 


VicToaiA, 
CouvTKfs  or  Albiki, 

IlABBLLAi 


Jkaighter  to  the 
l>ui(ce  of  Mantua. 
Friend  and  Gov- 
^  emeu  to  Victoria. 
(  a  Lady  attending 
I  upon  Victoria. 
Officersy  Soldiers,  and  AttendantS|  Masks, 
Dancers,  4^. 

/,  nU  Scene  is  in  Mantaa,  and  its  «nw-. 
rone.  Time  supposed  to  he  the  SixUenih  On- 
tmry.iBken  CHAmLSs  the  Fifth  defeated  Fkait- 
CIS  Ike  First,  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 


ACT  I. 

SCKXIV  I. — AH  OFEIC  STREET,  CROWDED 
WITH  PEOPLE  WHO  SEEM  TO  BE 
WAITIRO  IK  EXPECTATION  OP  SOME 
SHOW. 

Enter  a  Citizkit. 

First  Man.'  Well,  friend,  what  tidings  of  the 

mnd  procession .' 
C£e.  I  left  it  passing  by  the  northern  gate. 
Second  Mmi.  Yre  waited  long,  I'm  glad  it 

comes  at  last. 
Ymtng  Man.  And  does  the  Princess  look  so 

wondrotts  &ir 
As  ftme  reports  ? 
at.  She  18  the  ftirest  lady  of  the  train,— 

Tet  sH  the  &irest  beauties  of  the  court 
Aie  in  her  train. 
Old  Man.  Bears  she  such  offerings  to  Saint 
Francis'  shrine, 
8o  xich,  so  marvellous  rioh,  as  rumour  says  ? 
—Twill  drain  the  treasury ! 

CSC  Since  she,  in  all  this  splendid  pomp, 
tetoniB 


Her  publick  thanks  to  the  good  patron  Saint, 
Who  from  his  sick  bed  hath  restored  her  fiither, 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  her  go  with  empty 

'-       hands? 
She  loves  magnificence—— 
(Discovering  amongst  the  crowd  Old  Geoffiy^ 
Ha !  art  thou  here,  old  remnant  of  the  wars  f 
Thou  art  not  come  to  see  this  courtly  show. 
Which  sets  the  young  agape  ? 

Geof.  I  come  not  for  the  show;  and  yet 
methinks, 
It  were  a  better  iest  upon  me  still. 
If  thou  didst  truly  know  mine  errand  here. 
Cit.  I  pri'thee  say. 

Geqf.  What,  must  I  tell  it  thee? 

As  o'er  my  evening  fire  I  musing  sat. 
Some  few  days  since,  my  mind^  eye  back- 
ward turn'd 
Upon  the  various  changes  I  have  pass'd — 
How  in  my  youth,  with  gay  attire  allur'd, 
And  all  the  grand  accoutrements  of  war, 
I  left  my  peaceful  home :  Then  my  first  battles. 
When  clashing   arms,  and  sights  of  blood 

were  new : 
Then  all  the  after  chances  of  the  war : 
Ay,  and  that  field,  a  well-fought  field  it  was, 
When  with  an  arm  (I  speak  not  of  it  oft) 
Which  now  (pointing  to  his  empty  deeve)ibxm 

seest  is  no  arm  of  mine, 
In  a  straight  pass  I  stopp'd  a  thousand  foes. 
And  turn  xi  my  fiying  comrades  to  the  charge ; 
For  which  good  service,  in  his  tented  court, 
My  prince  bestow'd  a  mark  of  favour  on  me ; 
Whilst  his  fair  consort,  seated  by  his  side. 
The  fairest  lady  e'  er  mine  eyes  beheld. 
Grave  me  what  more  than  all  besides  I  priz'd^ 
Methinks  I  see  her  still — a  gracious  smile— 
'T  was  a  heart-kindling  smile, — a  smile  of 

praise — 
Well,  musing  thus  on  all  my  fortunes  past, 
A  neighbour  drew  the  latchet  ofmy  door. 
And  rail  of  news  from  town,  in  many  words 
Big  with  rich  names,  told  of  this  grand  pro- 
cession; 
£*en  as  he  spoke  a  fancy  seiz'd  my  soul 
To  see  the  princess  pass,  if  in  her  looks 
ly  et  might  trace  some  semblance  ofher  mother, 
lliis  is  the  simple  truth ;  hiugh  as  thou  wilt. 
I  came  not  for  the  show. 

Enter  an  Officer. 
Oficer  to  Geof.  Make  way  that  the  proces- 
sion may  have  room : 
Stand  you  aside,  and  let  this  man  have  place, 
(Pushing  Geof.  and  endeavouring  to  put  an- 

other  in  his  place.) 
Geof  But  that  thou  art  the  prince's  officer, 
I*d  give  thee  back  thy  push  witn  better  blows^ 
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Officer ,  What,  wilt  thou  not  give  place?  the 
prince  is  near : 
1  will  nompliin  to  him,  Mid  have  thre  rpjrcd. 
G(of.     Viti,  tlo  couijiluiu,  I  pray  J  and  when 
thou  dost, 
Say  that  the  private  of  the  tenth  brigade^ 
Who  8av*d  his  army  on  the  Danube's  bank, 
And  since  that  time  a  private  hath  remained, 
Dares,  as  a  citizen,  his  right  maintain 
Against  th^  insolence.     &o  tell  him  this, 
And  ask  him  then  what  dungeon  of  his  tower 
He'll  have  me  thrust  into. 

Ck.  to  Officer.    This  is  old  Geofiry  of  the 
tenth  brigade. 
,  Offi.  I  knew  him  not :  you  should  have  told 
me  sooner,    [exit,  looking  much  agkamed. 

Martial  Muifick  heard  at  a  disUmee. 
Cit.  Hark,  this  is  muaick  of  a  warlike  kind. 

Enter  Second  Citizxn. 

To  Sec.  Cit.  What  sounds  are  these,  good 

friend,  which  this  way  bear  ? 
Sec.  Cit.    The  brave  Count  Basil  is  upon 
his  march, 
To  join  the  Emp'ror  with  some  chosen  troops, 
And  as  an  ally  doth  through  Mantua  pass. 
Geof.  V  ve  heard  a  good  report  of  this  young 

soldier. 
Sec.  Cit.  'Tis  said  he  disciplines  his  men 
severely. 
And  over-much  the  old  commander  is, 
Which  seems  ungracious  in  so  young  a  man. 
Geof.  I  know  he  loves  not  ease  and  revelry ; 
He  makes  them  soldiers  at  no  dearer  rate 
Than  he  himself  hath  paid.    What,  dost  thou 

think, 
That  e'en  tlio  very  meanest  simple  craft, 
Cannot  without  due  diligence  be  leam'd, 
And  yet  the  noble  art  of  soldiership 
May  be  attained  by  loit'ring  in  the  sun  ? 
Some  men  are  bom  to  feast,  and  not  to  fight ; 
Whose  sluggish  minds,  e'en  in  fair  honour's 

field. 
Still  on  their  dinner  turn — 
Let  such  oot-boiling  varlets  stay  at  home. 
And  wiela  a  flesh-hook  rather  tlum  a  sword. 
In  times  of  easy  service,  true  it  is. 
An  easy  careless  chief  all  soldiers  love ; 
But  O!  how  gladly  in  the  day  of  battle 
Would  they  flieir  jolly  bottle-chief  desert, 
And  follow  such  a  leader  as  Count  Basil  ? 
So  gath'ring  herds,  at  pressing  danger's  call, 
Confi?s6  the  master  deer. 
(Muaick  is  heard  agairty  and  nearer.  Greoffry 
toaUcs  up  ana   dc!um  with  a   military 

triumphant  step. 
CU.  What  moves  thee  thus.' 
Geof.  I've  march'd  to  this  same  tune  in 
glorious  days. 
My  very  limbs  eaten  motion  from  the  sound, 
As  they  were  young  again. 
See.  Cit.  But  here  they  come. 

Enter  Count  Basil.  Officers  and  Soldiers  in  Pro- 
cession, with  Colours  flying,  and  martial  ma- 
sick.  When  they  have  marched  half-way  orer 
the  Stage,  an  Ofilcer  of  the  Duke's  enters  fh»n 


the  opposite  side,  and  {speaks  to  Basil,  upon 
which  he  gives  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  the 
Tni'tinl  musick  ceaBe?  *,  soft  musick  i^  heard  at 
a  iittle  difitauceand  Victoria,  with  a  long 
procession  of  Ladies,  enters  from  the  opposite 
side.  General,  &c.  pay  obeisance  to  her,  as 
she  passes;  she  stops  to  return  it,  and  then 
goes  off  with  her  train.  After  which  the 
military  procession  moves  on,  and  Exeunt. 

Cit.  to   Geof.  What  think'st  thou  of  the 

princess? 
Geof.  She  is  iairy 

But  not   BO  fair  as   her  good  mother  was. 

[EXEUVT. 

8CBKE  II. — ▲  PUBLIC  WALK  ON  THE  RAU- 
PAET8   or  THE   TOWK. 

Enter  Court  Rosinbxro,  Valtomkr,  and 
Frederick.— VALT01I/.R  enters  by  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Stage,  and  meets  them. 

Volt.  O  what  a  jolly  town  for  way-worn 
soldiers ! 
Rich  steaming  pots,  and  smell  of  dainty  fare, 
From  every  noose  salutes  you  as  you  pass  : 
Light  feats  and  jn^rgler's  tricks  attract  the  eye ; 
Musick  and  merriment  in  ev'ry  street ; 
Whilst  pretty  damsels,  in  their  best  attire. 
Trip  on  in  wanton  groups,  then  look  behind^ 
To  spy  the  fools  a-gazing  after  them. 

Fr&i.  But  short  will  oe  the  season  of  our 
case, 
For  Basil  is  of  flinty  matter  made. 
And  cannot  be  allur'd — 
'Faith,  llosinberg,  I  would  thou  didst  com- 
mand us. 
Thou  art  his  kinsman,  of  a  rank  as  noble, 
Some  years  his  elder  too— How  has  it  been 
That  be  should  be  preferr'd .'  I  see  not  why. 

i2os.  Ah !  but  I  see  it,  and  allow  it  well ; 
He  is  too  much  my  pride  to  wake  my  envy. 

Fred.  Nay,  Count,  it  is  thy  foolish  admira- 
tion 
Which  raises  him  to  such  superiour  height ; 
And  truly  thou  haai  so  infected  us. 
That  I  at  times  have  felt  me  aw'd  before  him, 
I  knew  not  why.    'T  is  cursed  folly  this. 
Thou  art  as  brave,  of  as  good  parts  as  he. 

Ros.  Our  talents  of  a  diff'rent  nature  are ; 
Mine  for  the  daily  intercourse  of  life, 
And  his  for  higher  things. 

Fred.  Well,  praise  hun  as  thou  wilt;  I  Me 
it  not ; 
I'm  sure  I  am  as  brave  a  man  as  he. 

Ros.  Tes,  brave  thou  art,  but  'tis  subaltern 
brav'ry, 
And  doth  respect  thyself.    Thou'lt  bleed  as 

well, 
Give  and  receive  as  deep  a  wound  as  he. 
When  Basil  fights   he   wields  a  thousand 

"swords ; 
For  'tis  theii  trust  in  his  unshaken  mind, 
O'erwatohing  all  the  changes  of  the  field, 
Calm  and  inventive  'midst  the  battle's  storm, 
Which  makes  his  soldiers  bold. — 
There  have  been  those, in  eaxly  manhood  slain, 
Whose  great  heroick  souls  have  vet  iospir'd 
With  flueh  a  noble  ^al  their  gen'^rous  troops, 
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llwt  to  their  latest  day  of  bearing  arms, 
Thoir  grcy-hair'd  Bolaiers  have  all  dangers 

tirav'd 
Of  desp'nUc  service,  claim'd  with  boastful 

pride, 
Ab  those  who  fought  beneath  them  in  their 

youth. 
Soflh  meahaveheen;  of  whom  it  maybe  said, 
Their  spirits  conquer'd  when  their  clay  was 

cold. 
VaU.  Yes,  I  have  seen  in  the  eventful  field, 
When  new  occasion  mock'd  all  rules'of  art, 
£*en  old  conunanders  hold  experience  cheap, 
And  look  to  Basil  ere  his  chin  was  dark. 

Rm.  One  &olt  he  has ;  I  know  but  only  one ; 
His  too  great  love  of  mHitazy  fame 
Ahsocbs  iiis  thoughts,  and  makes  him  oft  ap- 
pear 
Unsocial  and  severe. 

Fnd,  Well,  feel  I  not  ondannted  in  the 

field.' 
As  much  enthosiastic  love  of  glory? 
Why  am  I  not  as  good  a  man  as  he? 
Ro9.  He's  form'd  for  gmat  occasions,  thou 

fo^  small. 
V^t.  But  small  occasions  in  the  path  of  life 
Lie  thickly  sown,  while  great  are   rarely 

scatter'd. 
12019.  By  which  you  would  infer  that  men 

like  Frederick 
Should  on  the  whole  a  better  figure  make. 
Than  men  of  higher  parts.    It  is  not  so; 
Jor  some  shew  well,  and  fair  applauses  gain, 
When:  want  of  skill  in  other  men  is  graceful. 
1*ray  do  not  frown,  good  Frederick,  no  ofi^nce : 
Thou  canst  not  mue  a  great  man  of  thyself ; 
Yet  wisely  deifn  to  use  thy  native  now  rs, 
And  prove  an  nonor'd  courtly  gentleman. 
But  hush*,  no  more  of  this;  here  Basil  comes. 

£nt«r  Basil,  who  retoms  their  salute  without 

speaking. 

Has.    What  think'st  thou,  Valtomer,   of 

Mantua's  princess? 
FmU,  Fame  prais  d  her  much,  but  hath  not 
prais'd  her  more 
Than  on  a  better  proof  the  eye  consents  to. 
With  all  that  grace  and  nobleness  of  mien, 
She  might  do  honor  to  an  emp'rour's  throne ; 
She  is  too  noble  for  a  potty  court. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  Lord.' — (To  Basil,  who  atdy 

Nay ,  she  demeans  herself  with  so  much  grace , 
Such  easy  state,  such  gay  magnificence. 
She  chottid  be  queen  oT  revelry  and  show. 
Frtd,  She's  charming  as  the  goddess  of 

delight. 
VmU.  But  2ler  her,  she  most  attracted  me 
Who  wore  the  yellow  scarf  and  walk'd  the 

last; 
For  tho'  Victoria  is  a  lovely  womao— 
Pnd,   Nay,  it  is  treason  but  to  call  her 
woman; 
She's  a  divimty,  and  should  be  worshipp'd. 
BtttoB  my  Ufey  since  now  we  talk  of^wor- 


She  worshipped    Francis  with    right  noble  • 

gifts! 
They  sparkled  so  with  gold   and  precious 

gems — 
Their  value  must  be  great;  some  thousand 
crowns. 
Ros,  I  would  not  rate  them  at  a  price  so 
mean; 
The  cup  alone,  with  precious  stones  beset, 
Would  fetch  a  sum  as  great.    That  olive- 
branch 
The  princess  bore  herself,  of  fretted  gold, 
Was  exquisitely    wrought.      I    mark'd     it 

more, 
Because  she  held  it  in  so  white  a  hand. 
Bag,  (in  a  quick  wnee.)  Mark'd  you  her 
hand  ?    I  did  not  see  her  hand. 
And  yet  she  wav'd  it  twice. 
Bos.  It  is  a  fair  one,  tho'  you  mark'd  it  not. 
VaU,  I  wish  some  painter's  eye  hadview'd 
the  group. 
As  she  and  au  her  lovely  damsels  pass'd; 
fie  would  have  found  wherewith  t'enrich 
his  art. 
Roa,  I  wish  so  too;  for  oft  their  fancied 
beauties 
Have  so  much  coid  perfection  in  their  parts. 
'Tis  plain  they  ne'er  belong'd  to  flesh  ana 

blood. 
This  is  not  truth,  and  doth  not  please  so  well 
As  the  varieties  of  lib'ral  nature, 
Where  ev'ry  kind  of  hetiaty  charms  the  eye; 
Large  and  small  featur'd,  flat  and  prominent. 
Ay,  l>y  ^e  mass !  and  snub-nos'd  beauties  too. 
'Faith,  ev'ry  woman  hath  some    witching 

charm, 
If  that  she  be  not  proud,  or  captious. 

Volt.  Demure,  or  over-wise,  or  giv'n  to 

freaks. 
Ros.  Or  giv'n  to  freaks!  hold,  hold,  good 
Valtomer ! 
Thou'lt  leave  no  woman  handsome  under 
heav'n. 
Vait.  But  I  must  leave  you  for  an  hour 
or  so; 
I  mean  to  view  the  town. 
Fred.  I'll  go  with  thee. 
RosL,  And  so  will  I, 

[Exeunt  Volt.  Fred,  and  Ros. 

Re-enter  Rosihbero. 

RoSy  I  have  repented  me,  I  will  not  go; 
They  will  be  too  long  absent. — {Pauses,  and 

looks  at  Basil,  who  remains  stUl  mw- 

sing  withouZ  seeing  him.) 
What  mighty  thoughts  engage  my  pensive 

friend? 
Bos.  O  it  is  admirable ! 
Ros.  How  runs  thy  fimcy?  what  is  admi- 
rable? 
Bos.  Her  form,  her  face,  her  motion,  ev*ry 

thing? 
Ros.    The    princess;    yes,    have  we    not 

prais'd  her  much  ? 
Bos.  I  Know  you  prais'd  her,  and  her  off*- 

rings  too! 
She  might  have  gir'n  the  treasures  of  the  east^ 


» 
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Ere  I  had  known  it 

O !  didst  thou  mark  her  when  ahe  fint  ap- 
pear'd  ? 

Still  distant,  slowly  moving^  with  her  train; 

Her  robe  aoA  tresses,  floating  on  the  wind. 

Like  some  light  figure  in  a  morning  cloua? 

Then,  as  ahe  onward  to.  the  eye  beoune 

The  more  distinct,  how  lovelier  still  she  grew! 

That  graceful  bearing  of  her  slender  form ; 

Her  roundly-spreading  breast,  her  towering 
neck, 

Herfiu:e  ting'd  sweetly  with  the  bloom  of 
youth — 

But  when  approaching  near,  she  tow'rda  ua 
tum*d, 

Kind  mercy !  what  a  countenance  was  there  ! 

And  when  to  our  salute  she  gently  bow'd. 

Didst  mark  that  smile  rise  from  her  partmg 
lips  ? 

Soft  swell 'd  her  glowing  cheek,  her  eyes 
smil'd  too : 

0  how  they  smil'd !    'twas  like  the  beams  of 

heav'n ! 

1  felt  my  roused  soul  within  me  start, 
Like  something  wak'd  from  sleep. 

Rog.  The  beams  of  heav'n  do  numy  slum- 
bi'rers  wake 
To  care  and  misery ! 
fiof.  There's  something  grave  and  solemn 
in  your  voice 
As  you  pronounce  these  words.    What  dost 

thou  mean  ? 
Thou  wouldst  not  sound  my  knell .' 
Bos.  No,  not  for  all  beneath  the  vaulted 
sky! 
But  to  be  plain,  thus  warmly  from  your  lips, 
Her  praise  displeases  me.    To  men  Hke  you, 
If  love  should  come,  he  proves  no  easy  ffuest. 
Baa.  What,  dost  thou  think  I  am  beside 
myself, 
And  cannot  view  the  fairness  of  perfection 
With  that  delight  which  lovelv  beauty  gives, 
Without  tormenting  me  with  fruitless  wisheS; 
Like  the  poor  child  who  sees  its  brighten'd 

face, 
And  whimpers  for  the  moon  ?    Thou  art  not 

serious. 
From  early  3^uth>  war  has  my  mistress  been. 
And  though  a  rugged  one,  I'll  constant  prove. 
And  not  forsake  her  now.    There  may  be 

joys 
Which,  to  the  strange  o'erwhelming  of  the 

soul. 
Visit  the  lover's  breast  beyond  aU  others  *, 
E'en  now,  how  dearly  do  I  feel  there  may ! 
Bat  what  of  them  ?  they  atre-not  made  for  m^^ 
The  hasty  flashes  of  contending  steel 
Must  serve  instead  of  glancesfrom  my  love, 
And  for  soft  breathing  sighs  the  cannon's 
roar. 
Bo§,  (taking  kis  hand.)  Now  I  am  satisfied. 

Forgive  me,  Basil. 
Bm.  Vm  glad  thou  art;  we'll  talk  of  her 
^1^^  *«>  more ; 
V  *!gWl  I  vn  my  friend  ? 

iZS  ^**  »*  "•««<*  oi^»  for  the 


Bos.  I'll  do  it  soon ;  thon  need'st  not  be- 

afraid. 
To-morrow's  sun  shall  bear  us  far  from  benoei 
Never  perhaps  to  pass  these  gates  again. 
iZof.  With  last  night's  close,  did  yon  not 

curse  this  town 
That  would  one  single  day  your  troops  retard  ? 
And  now.  methinks,  you  talk  of  leaving  it, 
Ai  tfaou^  it  wete  the  place  that  gave  ymi 

birth; 
As  though  you  had  afoond  these  strangers' 

^^dls 
Yonr  infant  gambols  play'd. 
Bos.  The  sight  of  wliat  may  be  bnt  little 

priz'd. 
Doth  cause  a  solemn  sadness  in*  the  mind. 
When-  view'd  as  that  we  ne'er  shalPsee  again. 
Rog.  No,  not  a  whit  to  wand'ring  men  like 

us. 
No,  not  a  whit!   What  custom  hath  endear'd 
We  part  with  sadly,  though  we  prise  it  not : 
But  what  is  new  some  powerful  charm  most 

own. 
Thus  to  affect  the  mind. 
Baa.  (haatUy.)  We'U  let  it  pean— It  hath 

no  consequence : 
Tho«  art  impatient 

12m.  I  *m  not  impatient.  'Futh,  I  only  wish 
Some  other  rout  our  dcstin'd  maroh  had  been. 
That  still  thou  mightst  thy  glorious  course 

pursue 
With  an  untroubled  mind* 
Baa.  O !  wish  it,  wish  it  not !  bless'tf  be 

that  rout ! 
What  we  have  seen  to-day,  I  must  remember— 
I  should  be  brutish  if  I  could  forget  it. 
Oft  in  the  watchfrtl  post,  or  weary  march, 
Ofi  in  the  nightlv  silence  of  my  tent, 
My  fixed  mind  snail  gaze  upon  it  still ; 
But  it  will  pass  before  mv  fancy's  eye, 
Like  some  delightful  vision  of  the  soul, 
To  soothe,  ])ot  trouble  it. 
Boa.  What!  'midst  the  dangers  of  eventful 

war. 
Still  let  thy  mind  be  haunted  by  a  woman.' 
Who  would,  perhaps,  hear  of  iiiy  ftll  in  bat> 

tie. 
As  Dutchmen  read  of  earthquakes  in  Cal»> 

bria, 
And  never  stop  to  cry  *  alack-a-day  ! ' 
For  me  there  is  but  one  of  all  the  sex. 
Who  still  shall  hold  her  station  in  my  breast, 
'Midst  all  the  changes  of  inconstant  fortune ; 
Because  I'm  passing  sure  she  loves  me  well, 
And  for  my  sake  a  sleepless  pillow  finds 
When  rumour  tells  baa  tidings  of  the  war ; 
Because  I  know  her  love  wilT  never  change, 
Nor  make  me  prove  uneasy  jealousy. 
Baa.  Happy  ait  thou!  who  is  this  won- 
drous woman  ? 
Boa.  It  is  mine  own  good  mother,  faith  and 

tnitii! 
Biaa..(amiUng.)  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  love 

her  deany  too. 
Rivails  we  are  not,  though  one  love  is  one. 

Boa.  And  yet  I  mightbe  jealous  of  her  bve,, 
For  she  bestows  too  much  of  it  on  thee, 
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Wko  haat  no  daixn  bat  to  a  nephew^  share. 
•B^>    (i^^-)   I'^  taeel  thee  lotee  time 

hence.    I  most  to  Court. 
Hm.  a  pfiTate  conTTence  will  not  stftythee 
lon^. 
VH  wait  thy  coming  near  the  palace  ^te. 
Bm.  *Tia  to  this  public  court  I  mean  to  go. 
JU$.  I  thought  you  had  determin'd  other- 


Bw.  Tea,  but  on  fiuther  thought  it  did  ap- 
pear 
Afl  though  it  would  be  ftilinff  in  reipect 
At  mich  a  time — That  look  doth  wrong  me, 

Roainberff ! 
For  on  my  life,  I  had  determin'd  thus, 
Ere  I  bebeld-^before  we  ^ter'd  Mantua. 
But  wilt  thou  change  that  soldier*s  dusty  garb, 
And  go  ^ritfa  me  thyself? 

Jtos.  Tes,  I  will  ffo. 

(Atkeif  an  going  Rok.  stoptf  and  lows  «t 
Basil.) 
Bof,  Why  dost  thou  stop? 
Hot.  '  Tis  for  my  wonted  caution, 

Which  first  thou'  gav'st  me — I  shall  ne'er 

forget  it! 
TwBS  at  Vienna,  on  a  puUie  day ; 
Hum  bat  a  youth,  I  then  a  man  f^ll  form'd ; 
Thy  stripling's  brow  graced  with  its  first 

cockade, 
Tliy  mighty   bosom  swell'd    with    mighty 

thoughts. 
*'Thou*rt  for  the  court,  dear  Rosinberg," 

quoth  thou! 
**  Now  pray  thee  be  not  caught  with  some 

gay 'dame. 
To  langh  and  ogle,  and  befool  thyself: 
It  b  ol&nsive  in  the  public  eye, 
And  suits  not  with  aman  of  thy  endowments.*' 
So  said  your  serious  lordship  to  me  then, 
And  have  on  like  occasions,  often  since, 
In  other  term^  repeated. — 
Bot  I  must  go  to-day  without  my  caution. 

iZs#.  Nay ,  Rosinberg,  I  am  impatient  now : 
Did  I  not  say  we'd  talk  of  her  no  more  ? 
JZof .  Well,  ray  good  friend,  God  grant  we 
keep  our  word ! 

[EXXUKT. 

EndefiheFirMtAet. 


fMM,^Mj  first  idea  when  I  wrote  this  play, 
as  to  represent  Bssil  as  having  seen  Victoria 
Ibr  the  first  time  in.  the  procession,  that  I  mkht 
sbarw  more  perfectly  the  passion  fh»i  its  first 
bcgianiag,  and  also  its  sodden  power  ot^  the 
auad  $  but  1  was  induced  fh>m  the  criticism  of 
one,  whose  judgment  I  very  much  resjpcct,  to 
alter  it,  and  represent  him  as  baring  lormerlr 
seen  and  loved  her.  The  first  Review  that  took 
notice  of  this  work  objected  to  Basil's  havinff 
aesn  her  before  as  a  defect*;  and,  ss  we  are  afl 
easily  decermined  to  follow  oar  own  opinion,  I 
have,  noon  sftcr-consideiation,  siven  the  play  in 
this  edition  [IMtdl,  ss  far  as  this  is  concerned. 
eactly  in  its  original  state.  Strong  internal 
•videncs  of  this  wul  be  discovered  by  any  one, 
who  will  take  the  tioable  of  resding  attentively 


the  second  scenes  of  the  first  and  second  acts  in 
the  present  and  former  editions  of  this  book. 
H^  Basil  teen  and  loved  Victoria  before,  his 
first  speech,  in  which  he  deacribes  her  to  Rosin- 
beig  as  walking  in  the  procession,  would  not  be 
natural;  and  there  are, I  think,  other  little 
Uiings  fesides,  which  will  shew  that  the  circum- 
stance of  his  former  meeting  with  her  is  an 
interpolation. 

The  Uame  of  this^  however,  I  take  entirely 
n^n  myself:  the  Cntick,  whose x>pinion  I  have 
mentioned,  judsed  of  the  piece  entirely  ss  an 
unconnected  play,  and  knew  nothinf  of  the 
oeneral  plan  of  this  wovk,  which  c^ht  to  have 
been  conmranicated  to  him.  Hsd  it  been, 
indeed,  an  unconnected  play,  and  had  I  put  this 
additional  circumstance  to  it  with  proper  judg- 
ment and  skill,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would 
have  been  an  improvement. 


ACTU. 

SCXKfi   I. — A   ROOM   OF   8TATX, 

The  DuKK  of  Mahtua,  Basil,  Rosxkbero, 
and  a  number  of  Courtiers,  Attendants,  dc«. 
The  DuKx  and  Basil  appear  tslking  together 
on  the  front  of  the  Stage. 

Duke.  But  our  opinions  dififer  widely  there ; 
From  the  position  of  the  rival  armies, 
I  cannot  tAink  they'll  join  in  battle  soon. 

Bus.  I  am  indeed  beholden  to  your  highness, 
But  tho'  unwillingly,  we  must  depart. 
The  foes  are  near,  the  time  is  critical ; 
A  soldier's  reputation  is  too  fine 
To  be  expos'd  e  en  to  the  smallest  cloud. 

Duke.  An  untried  soldier's  is ;  but  yours, 
my  lord, 
Nurs'ii  with  the  bloody  showers  of  many  a 

field, 
And  brightest  sunshine  of  successful  fortune, 
A  plant  of  such  a  hardy  stem  hath  grown. 
E'en  Envy's  sharpest  blasts  assail  it  not. 
Yet  afler  all,  by  the  bless'd  holy  Cross ! 
I  feel  too  warm  an  interest  in  tne  cause 
To  stay  your  progress  here  a  single  hour, 
Did  I  not  know  your  soldiers  are  fatigu'd, 
And'two  days'  rest  would  much  recruit  their 
strength. 

Bos.  Tour  highness  will  be  pleas'd  to  par- 
don me ; 
My  troofM  are  not  o'ermarch'd,  and  one  day's 

rest 
Is  all  our  needs  require. 

IXtke.  Ah !  hadst  thou  come 

Unfetter'd  vrith  the  duties  of  command, 
I  then  had  well  retain'd  thee  for  my  guest, 
With  claims  too  strong,  too  sacred  for  denial. 
Thy  noble  sire  my  fellow-soldier  was ; 
Together  many  a  rough  campaign  we  serv'd ; 
1  lov'd  him  well,  and  much  it  pleases  me 
A  son  o^his  beneath  my  roof  to  see. 

Ba8,  Were  I  indeed  n^ee  master  of  myself, 
Stronff  inclination  would  detain  me  here ; 
No  other  tie  were  wanting. 
These  gracious  tokens  of  your  princely  favour 
I'll  treasure  with  my  best  remembrances ; 
For  he  who  shows  them  for  my  father's  sake, 
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Doe§  somethinff  lacied  in  his  kindnen  bear, 
As  tho'  he  shed  a  blessing  on  mj  head. 
Duke.  Well,  bear  my  greetings  to  the  bzave 

Piscaro, 
And  say  how  warmly  I  embrace  the  cause. 
Your  third  day's  march  will  to  his  presence 

bring 
Your  valiant  troops :  said  you  not  so,  my  lord  ? 

Entdr  Victoria,  the  Couryxss  of  Albivi, 
IsABKLLA,  and  LAdys. 

Bos.  (who  dianges  eauntemuux  upon  seang 
them.) 
Yes,  I  believe — I  think — I  know  not  well — 
Yes,  please  your  grace,  we  march  by  break 
of  day. 
Duke.  Nay,  that  I  know.    I  asked  you, 
noble  Count, 
When  you  expect  th'  Imperial  force  to  join. 
Beu.  When  it  shall  please  your  grace — I 
craye  your  pardon — 
I  somewhat  have  mistaken  of  your  words. 

Duke.  You  are  not  well ;  your  color  changes. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 
Bos.  A  dizzy  mist  that  swims  before  n^ 
siffht--^ 
A  ringing  m  my  ears — 'tis  strange  enough — 
"Tis  sUght — 'tis  noUiing  worth—  tis  gone  al- 
ready. 
Duke.  I'm  glad  it  is.    Look  to  your  friend^ 
Count  Rosinberg, 
It  may  return  again. — (To  Rosinberg,  who 
atands  at  a  little  dutance,  looking  earnatlu  at 
Basil. — Duke  leaves  t^cm,  ojuL  joins   Vic- 

toria's  party.) 
Bos.  Good  heavens,  Basil,  is  it  thus  with 
thee! 
Thy  hand  shakes  too:  (taking  his  hand.) 
Would  we  were  far  from  hence  ! 
Baa.  I'm  well  again,  thou  need'st  not  be 
afraid. 
Tis  like  enough  my  frame  is  indispos'd 
With  some  slight  v/eakness  from  our  weary 

march. 
Nay,  look  not  on  me  thus,  it  is  unkindly — 
I  caimot  bear  thine  eyes. 

The  Duke,  with  Victoria  and   her  Ladies, 
adrance  to  the  front  of  the  Stage  to  Basil. 

Duke.  Victoria,  welcome  here  the  brave 
Count  Basil. 
His  kinsman  too,  the  fraUant  Rosinberg. 
May  you,  and  these  fair  ladies  so  prevail, 
Such. gentle  suitors  cannot  plead  m  vain. 
To  jn^e  them  grace  my  court  another  day. 
I  shall  not  be  offended  when  I  see 
Your  power  surpasses  mine. 

Viet.  Our  feeble  efforts  will  presumptuous 

seem 

Attempting  that  in  which jrour  highness  &ils. 

Duke.  There's  hona^  in  t^*  attemi)t ;  sue- 

cess  attend.  .ye.^-(^94tke  retires  aiid 

mixes  with  the  Courtier9  tt^ihe  bottom  of  the 

Sidge.)  •    V 

Viet.  I  fear  we  incommode  you,  my  Lord, 
With  the  slow  tedious  length  of  our  procession. 


E'en  as  I  pass'd,  against  my  heart  it  went 
To  stop  so  long  upon  their  weary  way 
Your  tired  troops. — 

Bos.  Ah !  Madam,  all  too  short ! 

Time  never  bears  such  moments  on  his  wing, 
But  when  he  flies  too  swiftly  to  be  inark'd. 

Vict.  Ah !  surely  then  you  make  too  good 
amends 
By  marking  now. his  aflei^progress  well. 
To-day  must  seem  a  weary  length  to  him 
Who  IS  so  eager  to  be  gone  to-morrow. 

Ras.  They  mustnot linger  who  would  quit 
these  walls ; 
For  if  they  do,  a  thousand  masked  foes ; 
Some  under  show  of  rich  luxurious  feasts. 
Gay,   sprightly    pastime,  and  high   tested 

game; — 
Nay,  some,  my  gentle  ladies,  true  it  is, 
The  very  worst  and  fcllest  of  the  crew, 
In  fair  fuluring  shape  of  beauteous  dunes, 
Do  such  a  barrier  form  t'  oppose  their  way 
As  few  men  may  o'ercome. 

Jsab.  From  this  last  wicked  foe  should  we 
infbr 
Yourself  have  suffer'd  much .' 

AUfin.    No,  Isabella,  these  are    commoii 
wor^. 
To  please'you  with  false  notions  of  your  pow'r^ 
So  all  men  talk  of  ladies  and  of  love. 

Vict.  'Tis  even  so.    If  love  a  tynnt  be. 
How  dare  his  humbte  chained  votaries 
To  tell  such  rude  and  wicked  tales  of  him  ? 

Bos.  Because  tliey  most  of  lover's  iUs  com^ 
plain. 
Who  but  affect  it  as  a  courtly  grace, 
Wliilst  he  who  feels  is  silent. 

Bos.  But  there  you  wrong  me ',  I  have  felt 
itofl. 
Oft  has  it  made  me  sigh  at  ladies'  feet, 
Soft  ditties  sing,  and  dismal  sonnets  scrawl. 

Albin.  In  all  its  strange  efiects,  most  wor* 
thy  Rosinberg, 
Has  it  e'er  made  thee  in  a  comer  sit. 
Sad,  lonely,  moping  sit,  and  hold  thy  tongue  ? 

Ros.  No,  'faith,  it  never  has. 

Alhin.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  then  thou  hast  nev- 
er lov'd. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  I  have,  and  felt  love's  bon- 
dage too. 

Viet,  fye !  it  is  pedantry  to  call  it  bondage! 
Love-marring  wisdom,  reason  full  of  bars, 
Deserve,  mettiinks,  that  appellation  more. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  Lord.^ — (To  Basil. j 

Bos.  P  surely,  Madam  ! 

That  is  not  bondage  which  the  soul  enthraird 
So  gladly  bears,  and  quits  not  but  with  an- 
guish. 
Stern  honour's  laws,  the  fair  report  of  men. 
These  are  the  fetters  that  enchain  the  mind, 
But  such  as  must  not,  cannot  be  unloos'd. 

Vict.  No,  not  unloos'd,  but  yet  one  day  re- 
lax *d. 
To  grant  a  lady's  suit,  unus'd  to  sue. 

lS)s.  Your  lugbncss.  deals  severely  with  us 
now, 
And  proves  indeed  our  freedom  is  but  small. 
Who  aie  constrain'd  when  such  a  kdy  sues. 
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To  aay,  It  caxinot  be. 

VwU,  It  cannot  be !  Count  Basil  aaya  not 
•o. 

Bm,  For  that  I  am  hii  flriend,  to  aaye  him 
pain 
I  take  th*  an^mciotta  office  on  mvaelf. 

Viet.  How  ill  thy  face  ia  aoitea  to  thine  of- 
fice! 

Mot.  (tmUiug.)  Would  I  could  luit  mine 
office  to  my  &ce| 
If  that  would  please  your  highneaa. 

Ktct.  No,  you  are  obatinate  and  perverse  all, 
And  would  not  grant  it  if  you  had  the  poW'r. 
Albini,  I'll  retire;  come,  taabella. 

Bm9.  (tidt  to  Ros.)  Ah,  Roainberg  t  thou 
haat  too  fiu-  presum'd ; 
She  ia  oftnded  with  ua. 

Aat.  •  No,  she  ia  not*' 

What  doat  thou  ffear  ?  Be  firm,  and  let  ua  go. 

Vkt  (pdmtuig  to  •  door  leading  to  oAer 
^ttrtmenUf  ^  tpMek  oht  is  ready  to  go  out.) 

These  are  apartmenta  strangera  love  to  aee : 
Borne  famous  paintings  do  their  walls  adorn  : 
They  lead  you  also  to  the  palace  court 
Aa  quickly  as  the  way  by  which  you  came. 
{Exit  Vict,  led  out  hy  flos.  and  followed  by 

ISAS. 

Ba»,  (aaidey  looking  after  them.)    O !  what 
a  fool  am  I !  where  fled  my  thoughts  ? 
I  might  aa  well  as  he,  now,  by  her  side, 
Have  held  her  precioua  hand  enclosed  in  mine ; 
As  well  aa  he,  who  carea  not  for  it  neither. 
O  but  he  doea!'  that  were  impossible  1 
Jtttn.  You  stay  behind,  my  lord. 
Sa9»  Tour  paraobi  Madam ;  honour  me  ao 
iar— 

[ExEDKT  handing  out  Albiui. 

BCUIE    iL->-A     OALLXET     BVITO    WITH 

riOTOaEt. 

ViCToaiA  diseofered  in  conversation  with  Ro> 
sivacRo,  Basil,  Albixi,  and  Isabklla. 

Fiet.  (to  Rot.)  It  is  indeed  a  work  of  won- 
drous art. 
(To  imb,)  You  call'd  Francisco  here  f 
irnb.  He  comes  even  now. 

Enter  Attxitdaiit. 

Viet*  (to  Ros,)  He  will  conduct  you  to  the 
northern  gall'ry ; 
Its  striking  sluutes  will  call  upon  the  eye, 
To  point  its  place  there  needs  no  other  guide. 
[CiEUNT  Roe.  and  Attendant. 
(To  Bat,)  Loves  not  Count  Basil  too  this 
charming  art  ? 
It  ia  in  ancient  painting  much  admir'd. 
Bat,  Ah  1  do  not  bamah  me  these  few  short 
momenta:  ^ 

Too  soon  they  wUl  be  gone  I  for  ever  gone  ! 
Via,  If  tbey  are  precioua  to  you,  say  not 

But  add  to  them  another  precious  day. 
A  Lady  asks  it. 
Bms.  Ah.  Madam !  aak  the  life-blood  firom 
my  heart  i 
Aak  aU  mit  what  a  soldier  may  not  give. 
5 


Viet.  *Tia  ever  thua  when  favours  are  denied! 
All  had  been  granted  but  the  thing  we  beg ; 
And  Btill  aome  great  unlikely  substitute, 
Your  liffe,  your  soul,  your  all  of  earthly  good| 
Is  profiTer  a  in  the  room  of  one  small  boon. 
So  Keep  your  life-blood,  gen'rous,  valiant  lord> 
And  may  it  lo&g  your  noble  heart  enrich, 
Until  I  wish  it  shed.   (Bas.  attempts  to  speak.) 

Nay,  frame  no  new  elcuaa; 
I  wiU  not  hear  it. 

(She  puts  out  her  hand  as  tf  she  ieauld 
shut  his  nuntthf  hut  at  a  distance  from 
it;  Boa.  runs  eagerly  up  to  her,  and 
presses  it  to  his  lips.) 

Bas.  Let  this  aweet  hand  indeed  ita  threat 
perform. 
And  make  it  heav'n  to  be  for  ever  dumb ! 
(Vict,  looks  stately  and  offended.-'BaMi  kneels.) 

0  pardon  me  !  I  know  not  what  I  do. 
Frown  not,  reduce  me  not  to  wretchedneaa } 
But  only  grant — 

Vict.  What  ahould  t  grant  to  him) 

Who  haa  so  oft  my  earnest  suit  denied  ? 
Bas.  By  heaven  I'll  grant  it !  I'll  do  any- 
thing: 
Say  but  thou  art  no  more  offended  with  me» 
Viet,  (raising  him.)  Well,  Baail,  this  good 
promise  is  thy  pardon. 

1  will  not  wait  your  noble  firiend'a  return^ 
Since  we  shall  meet  again. — 

You  will  perform  your  word  f 
Bas*  I  will  perform  it. 
Vict.  Farewell,  my  lord. 

[Exit,  idth  her  Ladies^ 

Bas.  (alone,)  **  Farewell,  my  lord.*'     O ! 

wnat  delightful  sweetness ! 
The  music  of  that  voice  dwells  on  the  ear ! 
*<  Farewell,  my  lord !  " — Ay,  and  then  look'd 

ahe  SO'— 
The  slightest  glance  of  her  bewitching  eye, 
Those  dark  blue  eyes,  commands  the  inmost 

soul. 
Well,  there  is  yet  one  day  of  life  before  me, 
And,  whatsoe'er  betide,  I  will  enjoy  it. 
Though  but  a  partial  sunshine  in  my  lot, 
I  will  converse  with  her,  gaze  on  her  stiu^ 
If  all  behind  were  pain  and  misery. 
Pain  !  Were  it  not  the  easing  of  all  paiUi 
E'en  in  the  dismal  gloom  of  after  ^ears, 
Such  dear  remembrance  on  the  mmd  to  weaif 
Like  silv'ry  moon-beams  on  the  'nighted  deepi 
When  hcav'n's  blest  sun  is  gone  f 
Kind  mercy  !  how  my  heart  within  me  beat 
When  she  so  sweetly  pled  the  cause  of  love  1 
Can  she  have  lov'd  ?  why  shrink  I  at  the 

thought  ? 
Why  should  she  not !  no.  no,  it  cannot  be — 
No  man  on  earth  is  wortny  of  her  love. 
Ah !  if  she  could,  how  blest  a  man  were  he ! 
Where  rove  my  giddy  thoughts  ?  it  must  not 

be. 
Yet  might  she  well  some  gentle  kindness  bear} 
Think  of  him  oft,  his  absent  fkte  inquire. 
And,  should  he  fall  in  battle,  mourn  his  fall. 
Yes,  she  would  mourn — such  love  might  shtf 

bestow; 


Si 
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And  poor  of  eoul  the  man  who  would  ex- 
change it 
For  warmest  love  of  the  most  lovine  dame ! 
But  here  comes  Rosinberg — ^have  I  done  well  ? 
He  will  not  say  I  have. 

Enter  Rosirbero. 

Rm,  Where  is  the  princess  ? 
Fm  sorrv  I  retnrn'd  not  ere  she  went. 

JBoM.  You'll  see  her  still. 

Bos.  What,  comes  she  forth  again  ? 

Bos.  She  does  to-morrow. 

Boa.  Thou  hast  vielded  then. 

Bom.  Come,  Rosinberg,  I'll  tell  thee  as  we 
go; 
It  was  mipoesible  I  should  not  yield. 

Bos.  O  Basil !  thou  art  weaker  than  a  child. 

Bos.  Yes,  yes,  my  friend,  but  'tis  a  noble 
weakness; 
A  weakness  which  hath  greater  things  achiev'd 
Than  all  the  firm  determined  strength  of  rear 

son. 
By  heav'n !  I  feel  a  new-bom  pow'r  within 

me, 
Shall  make  me  twenty-fold  the  man  I've  been 
Before  this  fated  day. 

Bos.  Fated  indeed !  but  an  ill-fated  day. 
That  makes  thee  other  than  thy  former  self. 
Yet  let  it  work  its  will ;  it  cannot  change  thee 
To  aught  I  shall  not  love. 

Bos.  Thanks,  Rosinberg !  thou  art  a  noble 
heart! 
I  would  not  be  the  man  thou  couldst  not  love 
For  an  Imperial  Crown.  [Exeuwt. 

SCBKE   III. — ^A  SMALL  APARTMENT  IN 
THE  PALACE. 

Enter  Duke  and  Gaurxxcio. 

Duke.  The  point  is  gained ;  my  daughter  is 

successful ; 
And  Basil  is  detain *d  another  day. 

Gmtr.  But  does  the  princess  know  your 

secret  aim  ? 
Duks.  No,  that  had  marr'd  the  whole ;  she 

is  a  woman ; 
Her  mind,  as  suits  the  sex,  too  weak  and 

narrow 
To  relish  deep-hud  schemes  of  policy. 
Besides,  so  far  unlike  a  child  or  mine. 
She  holds  its  subtle  arts  in  hiffh  derision, 
And  will  not  serve  us  but  with  bandag'd  eyes. 
Gaoriecio,  could  I  trusty  servants  find 
Experienc'd,  craily,  close,  and  unrestrained 
By  silly  superstitious  child-leamt  feara, 
What  might  I  not  effect  f 

Oaicr.  O  anythmg ! 

The  deep  and  piercing  genius  of  your  highness, 
Soablv  serv'd, might  eNen  achieve  the  empire. 
Duke.  No,  no,  my  firiend,  thou  dost  o'er- 

prize  my  parts ; 
Yet  mighty  things  might  be— deep  subtle  wits 
In  truth,  are  master  spirits  in  the  world. 
The  brave  man's  courage,  and  the  student's 

lore, 
Are  but  as  took  his  seciet  ends  to  work, 


Who  hath  the  sktU  to  use  them. 

This  brave  Count  Basil,  dost  thou  know  him 

weU .? 
Much  have  we  gain'd,  but  for  a  single  day, 
At  such  a  time,  to  hold  his  troops  detain 'd ; 
When,  by  that  secret  messs^  of  our  spy, 
The  rival  pow'rs  are  on  the  brink  of  action : 
But  might  we  more  effect.'  Know'st  tfaoa 

this  Basil .'  • 

Might  he  be  tamper'd  with  ? 

Govt.  That  were  most  dang'rous.^ 

He  is  a  roan,  whose  sense  of  riffht  and  wrong 
To  such  a  high  romantic  pitch  is  wound, 
And  all  so  hot  and  fiery  is  his  nature, 
The  slightest  hint,  as  tho'  yon  did  suppose 
Baseness  and  treach'rv  in  him,  so  he'll  deem  it, 
Would  be  to  rouse  a  flame  that  might  destroy. 
Duke.  Butint'rest,int'r6iit,man  s  all-ruling 

pow'r, 
Will  tame  the  hottest  spirit  to  your  service, 
And  skilfully  applied,  mean  service  too ; 
E'en  as  there  is  an  element  in  nature 
Which,  when  subdu'd  will  on  yonr  hearth 

fulfil 
The  lowest  uses  of  domestic  wants. 

Gattr.  Earth-kindled  fire,  which  fhmi  a  lit> 

tie  spark. 
On  hidden  fuel  feeds  his  growing  strenffth, 
Till  o'er  the  lofty  fabrick  it  aspires 
And  rages  out  its  pow'r,  may  oe  subdu'd, 
And  in  your  base  domestic  service  bound ; 
But  who  would  madly  in  its  wild  career 
The  fire  of  heav'n  arrest  to  boU  his  pot.' 
No,  Basil  will  not  serve  your  secret  schemes, 
Tho'  you  had  all  to  give  ambition  strives  for. 
We  must  beware  of  him. 
Duke.  His  father  was  my  friend,— I  wish'd 

to  gain  him: 
But  since  fantastic  fancies  bind  him  thus, 
The  sin  be  on  his  head ;  I  stand  acquitted, 
And  must  deceive  him,  even  to  his  ruin. 
Gaur.  I  have  prepared  Bernardo  for  your 

service; 
To  night  he  will  depart  for  th'  Austrian  camp, 
And  would  he  fina  them  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
I've  bid  him  wait  the  issue  of  the  field. 
If  that  our  secret  friends  victorious  prove, 
With  th'  arrow's  speed  he  will  return  again ; 
But  should  fair  Fortune    crown    Piscaxo's 

arms, 
Then  shall  your  soothing  message  greet  his 


ears; 


For  till  our  friends  some  sound  advantage  gain. 
Our  actions  still  must  wear  an  Austrian  face. 

Duke.  Well  hast  thou  school'd  him.  Didst 
thou  add  withal,  , 

That  'tis  my  will  he  ffarnish  well  his  speech. 
With  honied  words  of  the  most  dear  regard, 
And  friendly  love  I  bear  him  ^    This  is  need- 
ful; 
And  lest  my  slowness  in  the  promis'd  aid 
Awake  suspicion,  bid  him  e'en  rehearse 
The  many  favours  on  my  house  bestow'd 
By  his  Imperial  master,  as  a  theme 
On  which  my  gratitude  delights  to  dwell. 

Gaur.  I  have,  an'  please  your  highness. 

Duke.  Then  'tis  well. 
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Ckmr,  But  for  the  yielding  up  that  little  fort 
There  could  be  no  suspicion. 

Jhiiu,  Mv  Cfovemor  I  h&ve  severely  pun- 
As  ft  most  darinff  traitor  to  my  orders. 
He  cannot  fromliis  darksome  dungeon  tell; 
Why  then  should  they  suspect  ? 
(kmr.  He  must  not  live  should  Charles 

prove  victorious. 
Duke,  He's  done  me  service :  say  not  so, 

Gauiiecio. 
Ckair.  A  traitor's  name  he  will  not  calmly 
bear; 
He'll  tell  his  tale  aloud — ^he  must  not  live. 
DmIu.  Well,  if  it  must— we'll  talk  of  this 

again. 
Gawr.  But  while  with  anxious  care  and 
orally  wiles, 
Ton  would  enlarge  the  limits  of  your  state, 
Tour  highness  must  beware  lest  inward  broils 
Bring  danger  near   at  hand :  your  northern 

subjects 
E'en  now  are  discontented  and  unquiet. 
Duke.  What,  dare  the  ungrateful  miscreants 
thus  return 
Hie  many  favours  of  my  princely  grace .' 
Tis  ever  thus  indulgence  spoils  the  base ; 
Raising  up  pride,  and  lawless  turbulence, 
I<ike  noxious  vapours  from  the  fulsome  marsh 
When  morning  shines  upon  it. — 
Did  I  not  lately  with  parental  care. 
When  dire  invaders  their  destruction  threat- 

end. 
Provide  them  ail  with  means  of  their  defence .' 
Did  I  not,  as  a  mark  of  gracious  trust, 
A  body  of  their  vagrant  youth  select 
To  ffuard  my  sacred  person  ?  till  that  day 
An  nonour  never  yet  allow'^  their  race. 
Did  I  not  suffer  them^  upon  their  suit, 
T*  establish  manufactures  in  their  towns? 
And  after  all  some  chosen  soldiers  spare 
To  guard  the  blessings  of  interior  peace  ? 
Omar,  Nay,  please  your  highness,  they  do 
veil  allow, 
Tliat  when  your  enemies  in  fell  revenge 
Tour  fixmer  inroads  threaten'd  to  repay, 
Their  ancient  arms  you  did  to  them  restore. 
With  kind  permission  to  defend  themselves : 
That  so  fiu*  nave  they  felt  your  princely  grace, 
In  drafting  from  tlieir  fields  their  goodliest 

youth 
To  be  your  servants:  That  you  did  vouch- 
safe. 
On  paying  of  a  large  and  heavy  fine, 
Leave  to  apply  the  labour  of  their  hands 
As  best  mignt  profit  to  the  country's  weal : 
And  to  encourage  well  their  infant  trade, 
Quarter*d  your  troops  upon  them. — Please 

vour  grace. 
Ail  this  tnev  do  most  readily  allow. 
Dmkf.  Tney  do  allow  it  then  ungrateful 
varletn ! 
Whai  would  they  have?  what  would  they 
have,  Gauriecio ! 
Guar.   Some  mitigation  of  their  grievous 
burdens, 
Wliiab,  liJke  an  iron  weight  around  their  necks, 


Do  bend  their  care-worn  fiuies  to  the  earth, 

Like  creatures  form'd  upon  iU  soil  to  creep, 

Not  stand  erect,  and  view  the  sun  of  heav*n. 

Duke,  But  thej^  beyond  their  proper  sphere 

would  rise; 
Let  them  their  lot  fulfil  as  we  do  ouni. 
Society  of  various  parts  is  form'd ; 
They  are  its  grounds,  its  mud,  its  sediment, 
And  we  the  mantling  top  which  crowns  the 

whole. 
Calm,  steady  labour  is  their  greatest  bliss ; 
To  aim  at  higher  things  beseems  them  not. 
To  let  them  work  in  peace  my  care  shall  be ; 
To  slacken  labour  is  to  nourish  pride. 
Methinks  thou  art  a  pleader  for  these  fools ; 
What  may  this  mean,  Gauriecio  ? 

Gaur.  They  were  resolv'd  to  lay  their  cause 

before  you,     • 
And  would  have  found  some  other  advocate 
Lices  pleasinff  to  your  Grace  had  I  refiis'd. 
Duke,  Well,  let  them  know,  some  more 

convenient  season 
ril  think  of  this,  and  do  for  them  as  much 
As  suits  the  honour  of  my  princely  state. 
Their  prince's  honour  should  be  ever  dear 
To  worthv  subjects  as  their  precious  lives. 
Gaur.  I  fear^  unless  you  give  some  special 

promise. 
They  will  be  violent  still — 
Duke.  Then  do  it,  if  the  wretches  are  so 

bold: 
We  can  retract  it  wlien  the  times  allow ; 
*Tia  of  small  consequence.     Gro  see  Bernardo, 
And  come  to  me  again.  [Exrr. 

Crour,  f  solus)  O  happy  people !  whose  in« 

aulgent  lord 
From  ev'ry  care,  with    which    increasing 

wealth. 
With  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  doth  ever  move 
The  human  breast,  most  gracioualy  would 

free, 
And  kindly  leave  you  nought  to  do  but  toil ! 
This  creature  now,  with  all  his  reptile  cunning. 
Writhing  Slid  turning  through  amaze  of  wiles. 
Behoves  his  genius  form'd  to  rule  mankind ; 
And  calls  his  sordid  wish  for  territory 
That  noblest  passion  of  the  soul,  ambition. 
Born  had  he  been  to  follow  some  low  trade, 
A  petty  tradesman  still  he  had  remain'd. 
And  us'd  the  art  with  which  he  rules  4  state 
To  circumvent  his  brothers  of  the  craft. 
Or  cheat  the  buyers  of  his  paltry  ware. 
And  yet  he  tlunks,r— ha,  ha,  ha,  lia! — ^ho 

thinks 
I  am  the  tool  and  servant  of  his  will. 
Well,  let  it  be ;  thro'  all  the  maze  of  trouble 
His  plots  and  base  op  <ression  must  create, 
I'll  shape  myself  a  way  to  higher  things : 
And  who  will  say  'tis  wrong?    » 
A  sordid  being,  who  expects  no  faith 
But  as  self-interest  binds;  who  would  not 

trust 
The  strongest  ties  of  nature  on  the  soul, 
Deserves  no  faithful  service.    Perverse  fate  1 
Were  I  like  him,  I  would  despise  this  dealing  i 
But  being  as  I  am,  born  low  in  fortune, 
Tet  with  a  mind  aspiring  to  be  great, 
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I  muBt  not  scorn  the  steps  which  lead  to  H: 
And  if  they  are  not  right,  no  saint  am  I ; 
I  follow  nature's  passion  in  my  hreast, 
Which  UTffea  me  to  rise  in  spite  of  fortune. 

[Exit. 

Scene  IV. — Am    apaAtmbnt    iir   the 

PALACE. 

Victoria  and  Isabella  are  discovered  playing 
at  Chess}  the  Coantess  ALjiiif  i  sitting  by  them 
reading  to  herself, 

Viet.  Away  with  it,  I  will  not  play  again. 
May  men  no  more  be  foolish  in  my  presence 
If  tnou  art  not  a  cheat,  an  arrant  cneat ! 
Igqb.  To  swear  that  I  am  false  by  suoh  an 
oath, 
Should  proye  me  honest,  since  its  forfeiture* 
Would  bring  your  highness  gain. 

Via.    Thou'rt  wrong,  my  Isabella,  ample 
maid ; 
For  in  the  yeiy  forfeit  of  this  oath, 
There's    death   to  all  the  dearest  pride  of 

yromen. 
May  man  no  more  be  foolish  in  mj  presence  ! 
fgab.  And  does  your  grace,  hail  d  by  ap- 
plauding crowds, 
In  all  tne  graceful  eloquence  address'd 
Of  most  accomplish'd,  noble,  courtly  youths, 
Prais'd  in  the  songs  of  heay'n-inspired  bards, 
Those  awkward  proofs  of  admiration  prize. 
Which  rustic  swains  their  yillage  fair  ones 
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Viet.  O,  loye  will  master  all  the  power  of 
art! 
AV)  sll !  vid  she  who  neyer  has  beheld 
The  polish'd  courtier,  or  the  tuneful  sage, 
Before  the  glances  of  her  conqu'ring  eye 
A  very  native  simple  swain  become. 
Has  only  yulgar  cnarms. 
To  make  the  cunning  artless,  tame  the  rode, 
Subdue  the  haughty,  shake  the  undaunted 

soul; 
Tea,  put  a  bridle  in  the  lion's  mouth, 
And  lead  him  forth  as  a  domestic  cur. 
These  are  the  triumphs  of  all-powerful  beauty ! 
Did  nought  but  flatt'ring  words  and  tuneful 

praise. 
Sighs,  tender  glances,  and  obsequious  service. 
Attend  her  presence,  it  were  nothing  worth : 
Fd  put  a  white  coif  o'er  my  braided  locks. 
And  be  a  plain,  good,  simple,  fire-side  dame. 

^Uf.  (raising  Eer  hiadfrom  her  hook.)  And 
is,  indeed,  a  plain  domestic  dame, 
Who  fills  the  duties  of  an  useful  state, 
A  being  of  less  dignity  than  she. 
Who  yainly  on  her  transient  beauty  builds 
A  httle  poor  ideal  tyranny .' 

laab.  Ideal  too ! 

AW.  Tes,  most  unreal  pow'r ; 

For  she  who  only  finds  her  self-esteem 
In  others'  admiration,  begs  an  alms ; 
Depends  on  others  for  her  daily  food. 
And  is  the  very  servant  of  her  slaves ; 
Tbo'  oflentimei,  in  a  fantastic  hour. 
O'er  men  she  may  a  childish  pow'r  exert. 


Which  not  ennobles,  but  degrades  her  state. 
Vict.  You  are  severe,  Albini^  most  severe  ! 
Were  human  passions  plac'd  within  the  breast 
But  to  be  curb  d,subda  d,  pluck'd  by  the  roots  \ 
All  heayen's  gifts  to  some  good  end  were 
pv'n. 
AUt.  Yes,  for  a  noble,  for  a  generous  end« 
Viet.  Am  I  ungen'rous  then  } 
Alb,  Yes,  most  ungen'rous : 

Who,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  little  pow'r. 
Would  giye  most  unavailing  pain  to  those 
Whose  loye  you  ne'er  can  recompense  aeain. 
E'en  now,  to-day,  O  !  was  it  not  ungen  roue 
To  fetter  Basil  with  a  foolish  tie, 
A^nst  his  will,  perhaps  againat  his  duty  .*' 
yict.  What,  dost  thou  think  against  his  will, 

my  fnend  } 
Alb.  Full  sure  I  am  a^nst  his  reason's wiU. 
Vict.  Ah!  but  indeed  thou  must  excuse  me 
here; 
For  duller  than  a  shelled  crab  were  she, 
Who  could  suspect  her  pow'r  in  such  a  mind. 
And  cdmly  leave  it  doubtful  and  unproy'd. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  look  so  gravely  on 

me.' 
Ah !  well  I  read  those  looks !  methinks  thej 

say, 
<'  Your  mother  did  not  so." 
Alb.  Your  highness  reads  them  true,  she 
did  not  so. 
If  foolish  vanity  e'er  soil'd  her  thoughts, 
She  kept  it  low,  withheld  its  aliment ; 
Not  pamper'd  it  with  ev'ry  motley  food, 
From  the  fond  tribute  of  a  noble  neart 
To  the  lisp'd  flattery  of  a  cunning  child. 
Vict.  Nay,  speak  not  thus, — ^Albini,  speak 
not  thus 
Of  little  bhie-ey'd,  sweet,  fair-hair'd  Mirando*. 
He  is  the  orphan  of  a  hapless  pair ; 
A  loving,  beautiful,  but  napless  pair. 
Whose  story  is  so  pleasing,  and  so  sad. 
The  swains  haye  tum'd  it  to  a  plaintive  lay^ 
And  sing  it  as  they  tend  their  mountain  sheep^ 
Besides,  (to  Isab.)  I  am  the  guardian  of  hia 

choice « 
When  first  I  saw  hun— dost  thou  not  remein<» 
her.' 
laab.   Twas  in  the  pablick  garden. 
Viet,  Even  so  ^ 

Perch'd  in  his  nurse'a  arms,  a  rougfaaome 

quean, 
111  suited  to  the  loyely  charge  she  bore. 
How  steadfastly  he  fixed  his  looks  upon  me. 
His  dark  eyes  shining  thro'  forgotten  tears. 
Then  stretch'd  his  little  arms  and  call'd  me 

mother ! 
What  could  I  do?  I  took  the  bantling  home — 
I  could  not  tell  the  imp  he  had  no  mother. 
Alb.  Ah!  there,  my  child,  thou  hast  indeed 

no  blame. 
Viet.    Now    this  is  kindly   said :    thanks, 
sweet  Albini ! 
Still  call  me  child,  and  chide  me  as  thou  wilt, 
O !  would  that  I  were  such  as  thou  couldst 

loye ! 
Couldst  dearly  love,  aa  thou  didst  love  mj 
mother! 
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jftt.  (pr4uimg  her  to  her  kretui.)  And  do  I 
not?  aO  perfect  aa  she  waa, 
I  know  not  that  the  went  so  near  my  heart 
Am  thon  with  all  thy  &nlt8. 

VUi.  And  aay'at  thou  lo  ?  would  I   had 
aooner  known ! 
I  had  done  anrthing^  to  giye  thee  pleasure. 
AH,  Then  ao  eo  now,  and  put  thy  fiiulta 

away. 
Vki.  No,  say  not  faults;   the  freaks  of 

thoughtless  youth. 
JUk.  Nay,  irery  faoMs  they  must  indeed  be 

caird. 
Vki.  O!  ny  but  foibles!  youthful  foibles 

oaly! 
JBh.  Faults,  faults,  real  faults  you  must 

confess  they  are. 
Vid.  In  truth  1  cannot  do  your  sense  the 
wrong 
To  think  so  poorly  of  the  one  you  loye. 
M,  I  roust  be  gone :  thou  hast  overcome 
me  now: 
Another  time  I  will  not  yield  it  so.        [Exit. 
Jm&.  The  Countess  is  seyere,  she's  too 
severe : 
ttieoDce  was  young  tho*  now  adyane'd  in 
yean. 
Fut.  No,  I  desenre  it  all ;  she  is  most  wor- 
thy. 
Unlike  those  ftded  beauties  of  the  court, 
But  now  the  wither'd  stems  of  former  flowers 
With  all  their  bloMoms  shed,  her  nobler  mind 
Procures  to  her  the  priyilege  of  man, 
Ne'er  to  be  old  tIS  nature's  strength  decays. 
Some  few  3^eafs  lience,  if  I  should  liye  so 

lon^, 
rd  be  Albim  rather  than  myselt 
Jm^.  Here  comes  your  little  fay*rite. 
Viet.  1  am  not  in  the  humour  for  him  now. 

CUiter  MiEASoo,  running  up  to  Victoria,  and 
taking  bold  of  her  gown,  whilst  the  takes  no 
Botiee  of  him,  as  he  holds  op  his  month  to  be 


Imb.  (to  Mir.)  Thou  seest  the  princess  ean^t 

be  troubled  with  thee. 
JiBr.  O  but  she  will !  I'll  scramble  up  her 
robe, 
As  naughty  boys  do  when  they  climb  for  ap- 
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hab.  Come  beie,  sweet  child;  I'll  kiss  thee 

in  her  stead. 
«Mir.  Nay,  but  I  will  not  haye  a  kiss  of 
thee. 
Would  I  were  tall!  O  were  I  but  so  tall! 
Uah,  And  how  tall  wouldst  thou  be.' 

Thou  dost  not  know  P 


Jttsl  tall  enough  to  reach  Victoria's  lips. 
FicC.  (emmeingr  him.)  O!  X  mast  bend  to 
this,  thott  little  urchin. 
Who  tanght  thee  all  this  wit,  this  childish 

wit? 
Wkom  does  Mirando  love?  {embraces  him 
again.) 
JGr.  He  loyes  Victoria. 

Fid.  And  wheiefore loves  he  her? 


Mir.  Because  she's  pretbr. 

Isai.  Hast  thou  no  little  prate  to-day,  Mi- 
rando ? 
N^o  tale  to  earn  a  sugar-plum  withal  ? 

Mir.  Ay,  that  I  have :  I  know  who  loves 
her  ^rrace. 

Viet.  Who  IS  it,  pray  ?  thou  shalt  have  com- 
fits for  it. 

JIftr.  (looking  dyly  at  her.)  It  is— it  is—it  is 
the  G)unt  of  Maldo. 

Vict.  Away,  thou  little  chit!  that  tale  is 
old, 
And  was  not  worth  a  sufar-plum  when  new. 

Mir.  Well  then,  I  know  who  loves  her 
highness  well. 

Vict.  Who  is  it  then? 

leak  Whoisit,  naughty  boy? 

Mir.  It  is  the  handsome  marquis  of  dwats. 

Viet.  No,  no,  Mirando,  thou  art  naughty 

still: 

Twice  have  I  paid  thee  for  that  tale  already. 

Mir.  Well  then,  indeed — I  know  who  loves 
Victoria. 

Viet.  And  who  is  he  ? 

Mir.  It  is  Mirando's  self. 

Viet.  Thou  little  imp !  this  story  is  not  new. 
But  thou  shalt  have  thy  hire^    Come,  let  us 

Cro,  run  before  us.  Boy. 
Mir.  Nay,  but  I'll  shew  you  how  Count 
Wolvarlook'd, 
When  he  conducted  Isabel  from  Court. 
Via.  How  did  he  look  ? 
Mir.   Give  me  your  hand:  he  held    his 
body  thus; 
{vuUmg  hinueffin  a  ridiadoii^  botomg  posture.) 
And  then  he  whisper'd softly;  theniook'd  so; 
(oghng  with  hts  eyes  affectedly.) 
Then  she  look  d  so,  and  smil'd  to  him  again. 
{throwing  down  his  eyes  affeettaly.) 
Isab.  Thou  art  a  utt^  knave,  and  must  be 

whipp'd. 
[E&xcKT.  Mirando  leading  out  Victoria  ^- 
ftetedly. 

ACT  III. 

SCERE  I. — Air  OPEN  8TEEBT,  OR  SiinAEB. 

Enter  Ro815BEro  and  Frederick,  by  opposite 
sides  of  the  Stage. 

Fred,  So  Basil,  from  the  pressing  calls  of 
war, 
Another  day  to  rest  and  pastime  gives. 
How  is  it  now  ?  methinks  thou  art  not  pleas'd. 

Ros.  It  matters  little  if  I  am  or  not. 

Fred.  Now  pray  thee  do  confess  thou  art 
asham'd : 
Thou,  who  art  wisely  wont  to  set  at  nought 
The  noble  fire  of  indi\'idual  coura^, 
And  call  calm  prudence  the  supenour  virtue. 
What  s^y'st  thou  now,  my  candid  Rosinberg, 
When  th^  great  captain,  m  a  time  like  this, 
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Boa,  Who  told  thee  this  ?  it  was  no  friend- 
ly Ule; 
And  no  one  else,  besides  a  trustv  friend, 
Could  know  his  motives.  Then  thoa  wrongs't 

me  too; 
For  I  udmire,  as  much  u  thoa  dost^  Fred 'rick, 
The  fire  of  valour,,  e'en  rash  heedless  yalonr; 
But  not  like  thee  do  I  depreciate 
That  far  superiour,  yea,  that  godlike  talent. 
Which  doth  direct  that  fire,  tecause  indeea 
It  is  ^talent  nature  has  denied  mea 

Fred.  Well,  well,  and  greatly  he  may  boast 
his  virtue, 
Who  risks  perhape  th'  Imperial  army's  fate, 
To  please  a  lady's  freaks — 

Ros.  Go,  go,  thoa*rt  prejudlc'd : 

A  passion,  which  I  do  not  chuse  to  name, 
Has  warp'd  thy  judgement. 

Fred.  No,  by  heav  n  thou  wrong'st  me ! 
I  do,  with  most  enthusiastick  warmth. 
True  valour  love :  wherever  he  is  found, 
I  love  the  hero  too ;  but  hate  to  see 
The  praises  due  to  him  so  cheaply  eam'd. 

Rfu,  Then  mayst  thou  now  tnese  gen'rous 
feelings  prove. 
Behold  that  man,  whose  short  and  grizzly 

hair 
In  clust'ring  locks  his  dark  brown  face  o'er- 

shades ; 
Where  now  the  scars  of  former  sabre  wounds. 
In  hon'rable  companionship  are  seen 
With  the  deep  lines  of  age ;  whose  piercing 

eye 
Beneath  itaahading  eyebrow  keenly  darts 
its  yet  unquenched  beams,  as  tho*  m  afe 
Its  youthful  fire  had  been  again  renewal 
To  be  the  guardian  of  its  darkened  mate : 
See  with  what  vig'rous  steps  his  upright  form 
He  onward  bears;    nay,  e'en<  tnait  vacant 

sleeve. 
Which  droops  so  sadly  by  his  better  side^ 
Suits  not  ungracefully  the  vet*ran'»  mien. 
This  is  the  man,  whose  eloriouaacts  in  battle 
We  heard  to-day  related  o'er  our  wine. 
I  go  to  tell  the  general  he  is  come : 
Enjoy  the  gen'rous  feelings  of  thy  breast, 
And  moke  an  old  man  happy.  [Exit. 

Enter  Geoffrt. 

Frtd,  Brave  soldier,  let  me  profit  by  the 
chance 
That  led  me  here ;  I've  heard  of  thy  exploits. 
Gevf.  Ah !  then  you  have  but  heard  an  an- 
cient tale, 
Which  has  been  lon^  forgotten. 
iVed.  Hut  true  it  is,  and  should  not  be  for- 
aotten; 
Tho'  sen  rals  jealous  of  their  soldiers'  fame, 
May  aash  it  with  neglect. 

Ueof.  There  are,  perhaps,  who  may  be  so 

ungen'rous. 
Fred.  Perhaps,  say'st  thou  ?  in  very  truth 
there  are. 
How  art  thou  else-  rewarded  with  neglect, 
Whilst  many  a  paltry  fellow  in  thy  corps 
Has  been  promoted?  it  is  ever  thus. 
'  Serv'd  not  Mardini  vx  your  oooppany  ? 


lie  was,  tho'  honoured  with  a  valiant  name, 
To  those  who  knew  him  well,  a  palt^  soldier. 
Geaf.   Your  pardon,  Sir:  we  did  esteem 

him  much, 
Altho.*  inferiour  to  his  gallant  friend, 
The  brave  Sebastian. 

Fred,  The  brave  Sebastian ! 

He  was,  as.!  am  told,  a  learned  coxcomb, 
And  iov'd  a  goose-qmll  better  than  a  sword. 
What,  dost  uou  call  him  brave  ? 
Thou,  who  dost  bear  about  that  war-worn 

trunk, 
Like  an  old  target,  hack'd  and  rough  with 

wounds. 
Whilst,  aiter  all  his  mighty  battles,  he 
Was  with  a  smooth  skin  in  his  coffin  laid, 
Unblemish'd  with  a  scar .' 

Gtof.  His  duty  call'd  not  to  such  deq»'rate 

service; 
For  I  have  sought  where  few  alive  reinain'd, 
And  none  unscath'd;  where  but  a  few  re- 

-  main'd, 

Thus  marr'd  and  mangled;    (showing  his 

wounds  )  as  belike  you've  seen, 

O'  summer  nights,  around  the  evening  lamp. 

Some  wretched  moths,  wingless,  and  hair 

consum'd, 
Just  feebly  crawling  o  er  their  heaps  of  dead. — 
In  Savov,  on  a  small,  tho'  desp'rate  post, 
Of  full  three  hundred  goodly  chosen  men, 
But  twelve  were  lefl,  and  nght  dear  friends 

were  we 
For  ever  after.    Thev  are  all  dead  now  : 
I'm  old  and  lonely  .r-vKe  were  valiant  hearts— 
Fred'rick  Dewalter  would  have  stopp'd   a 

breach 
Against  the  devil  himself.    I'm  lonely  now  I 
Frtd,    I'm  sorry  ibi  thee.    Hang  ungrate- 
ful chiefs ! 
Why  wert  thou  not  promoted  ? 

Geqf^    After  that  battle,  where  my  happy 

fate 
Had  led  me  to  fulfil  a  glorious  part, 
Ghafd  with  the  gibing  insults  of  a  slave, 
The  worthless  fav'rite  of  a  great  man's  fav'* 

rite, 
I  rashly  did  affiront ;  our  cautious  prince, 
With  nanow  policy  dependant  made, 
Dar'd  not,  as  I  am  told,  promote  me  then. 
And  now  he  is  asham'd  or  has  forffot  it. 

Fred.  Fye,  fye,  upon  it !  let  him  be  asham'd: 
Here  is  a  trifle  for  tnee — {offering  him  money.) 

Oeqf.  No,  good  sir ; 

1  have  enough  to  live  as  poor  men  do. 
When  I'm  in  want  I'll  thankfully  receive. 
Because  I'm  poor,  but  not  because  I'm  brave » 
Fred.  You're  proud,  old  soldier. 
Geof.  No,  I  am  not  proud  i 

For  if'^I  were,  methinks  I'd  be  morose, 
And  willing  to  depreciate  other  men. 

Enter  Rosihbkrg. 

Ros.  (clapping  Geo£.  on  tkeshotdder.)  How 
goes  it  wiu  thee  now,  my  good  Field- 
marshal  .' 
Geo/.  The  better  that  I  see  your  honour  well. 
And  in  the  humour  to  be  merry  with  me. 
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Rob.    *Futh,  by  my  flword,  I've  ri|^tly 
nmni'd  thee  too ; 
What  is  a  ^ood  Field-manhal,but  a  man, 
Whose  gen  rous-coiuage  and  undaunted  mind 
Doth  marshal  othexs  on  in  glonr's  way  ? 
'Thoo  art  not  one  by  princely  favoar  dubb'd| 
But  one  of  nature's  making. 

G«rf.  Tou  shew,  my  lord,  sach  pleasant 
courtesy, 
I  know  not  how — 

Bm,  Bat  906,  the  ge  n'xal  coves. 

Enter  Basil. 

Bos.  (jfoinHng  to  Oeof.)  Behold  the  worthy 

Tet*Tan. 
Bos.  (takinffhimby  the  hand,)  Brave  hon- 
ourable man,  your  worth  I  know, 
And  greet  it  with  a  brother  soldier's  love. 

Gtof.  (taking  awy  his  hand  in  tof^usian.) 

My  general,  this  is  too  much,  too  much  honour. 

JSoM.  (taiang^hit  hand  -agm.)  No,  vahant 

soldier,  I  must  have  it  so. 
GtoJ.  My  humble  state  agrees  not  with  such 

honour. 
Bs#.  Think  not  ofit,  thy  state  is  not  thyself. 
liet  me#n  soi^,  highly  rank'd,  look  down  on 

thee, 
As  the  poor  dwarf,  perch'd  on  a  pedestal, 
O'erlooks  the  piant :  'tis  not  worth  a  thought. 
Art  thou  not  Geoffry  of  the  tenth  brigade, 
Whose  warlike  feats,  child,  maid,  andmatron 

know  ? 
And  oft,  cross-elbow 'd,  o'er  his  nightly  bowl. 
The  jc^y  toper  to  his  comrade  telu  ? 
Whose  glorious  feats  of  war,  by  cottage  door, 
The  ancient  soldier,  tracing  in  the  sand 
The  many  movements  of  the  varied  field. 
In  warlike  terms  to  list'ning  sivains  relates ; 
Whose  bosoms  glowing  at  Uie  wondrous  tale 
First  learn  to  scorn  the  hind's  inglorious  life ; 
Shame  seiie  me,  if  I  would  not  rather  be 
The  man  thou  art,  than  court-created  chief, 
Known  only  by  the  dates  of  his  promotion ! 
Ge^.  Ah!   would  I  were,  would  I  were 
young  again, 
To  fight  beneath  your  standard,  noble  gen'ral ; 
Metmnks  what  Ihave  done  were  but  a  jest. 
At,  but  a  jest  to  whatl  now  should  do, 
Were  I  amn  the  man  that  I  have  been. 
O!  IcouJd  fight! 

Bos.  And  wouldst  thou  fight  fi)r  me  ? 

Gif,  Ay,  to  the  death ! 

Bom,  Then  come,  brave  man,  and  be  my 

cham|Hon  still : 

Tlie  sight  of  thee  will  fire  my  soldiers'  breasts ; 

Cone,  noble  Tet'ran,  thou  shalt  fi^ht  for  me. 

[Exit  vnth  GeoSry. 
Fred,  What  does  he  mean  totlo .' 
JZm.  We*!i  know  ere  long. 

Frtd^  Our  general  bears  It  with  a  careless 
face, 
Tor  one  so  wise. 

Aw.  A  careless  face  ?  on  what  ? 

Frtd.  Now  feign  not  ignorance,  we  know 
it  all. 
J9ewswfaieh  have  spread  in  whispers  from 
the  coort| 


Since  last  night's  messenger  arrived  from 
Milan. 
Bos.  As  Vm  an  honest  inan,  t  know  it  not  \ 
Fred   "Ha  said  the  rival  armies  are  so  near 
A  battle  must  immediaiely  ensue. 

Sos.  It  cannot  be.  Our.gen'rol  knows  it  not 
The  Duke  is  of  our  side  a  sworn  ally. 
And  had  such  messenger  to  Mantua  come, 
He  would  have  been  appriz'd  upon  the  instant 
It  cannot  be,  it  is  some  idle  tale. 
Frtd.  So  may  it  prove  till  we  have  join'd 
them  too- 
Then  heaven  grant  they  may  he  nearer  still  I 
For  O !  my  soul  for  war  and  danger  pants. 
As  doth  the  noble  lion  for  his  prey. 
My  soul  delights  in  battle. 

jRas.  Upon  my  simple  word,  I'd  rather  see 
A  score  ot'frienuly  feUows  shaking  hands, 
Than  all  the  world  in  arms.    Hsst  thou  no 
fear.^ 
Frtd.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Bos.  Hast  thou  no  fear  of  death  ? 

Fred.  Vear  is  a  name  for  something  in  the 
mind. 
But  what,  from  inward  sense,  I  cannot  tell. 
I  could  as  little  anxious  march  to  battle. 
As  when  a  boy  to  childish  games  I  ran. 
Bos.  Then  as  much  virtue  hast  thou  in  thy 
valour, 
As  when  a  child  thou  hadst  in  childish  play. 
The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  foar, 
For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 
But  he,  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues, 
And  bravely  daies  the  danger  nature  shrinks 

firom. 
As  for  your  youth,  whom  blood  and  blows  de* 

fi^ht. 
Away  with  them !  there  is  not  in  the  crew 
One  valiant  spirit. — Ha !  what  sound  is  this  ? 

Ishoutmg  is  heard  vdthoiU.) 
Fred.  The  soldiers  shout;  I'll  run  and  learn 

the  cause. 
Bos.  But  tell  me  first,  how  didst  thou  like 

the  vet'ran  ? 
Fred.  He  is  too  proud ;  he  wos  displeas'd 
with  me, 
Because  I  ofier'd  him  a  little  sim^ 
Ros.  What,  money  !  O !  most  genVous  no- 
ble spirit ! 
Noble  re  warder  of  superiour  worth  ! 
A  halfpenny  for  Belisarius ! 
But  hark!    they  shout  again — hero  comes 
Valiomer. 

(Shouting  heard  without.) 

Enter  Valtomer. 

What  does  this  shouting  mean  ? 

Vidt.  O !  I  have  seen  a  sight,  a  glorious 
sight! 
Thou  wouldst  have  smil'd  to  see  it. 
Ros.  How  smile  ?  methinks  thine  eyes  axe 
wet  with  tears. 
Volt,  (passing  the  bock  ef  hit  hands  across  hio 

sues.) 
*Faith  BO  they  are ',  well,  well,  but  I  Bmil'a  too. 
Tou  heard  the  shouting. 
Bos.  atul  Fred.  Yes. 
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Volt.  O  had  you  seen  it ! 

Drawn  odt  in  goodly  ranks,  there  stood  our 

troo])8; 
Here,  in  the  mcefhl  state  of  manly  youth. 
His  dark  flure  brighten'd  with  agen'rous  Anile, 
Which  to  his  eves  such  flashing  lustre  gave, 
As  tho'  his  soul,  like  an  unsheathed  sword, 
Had  thro'  them  gleam'd,  our  noble  gen'ral 

stood; 
And  to  his  soldiers,  with  heart-moving  words 
The  vet'ran  showing,  his  brave  deeds  renears'd; 
Who  by  his  side  stood  like  a  storm-se!ath*d  oak, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  some  noble  tree. 
In  the  green  honours  of  its  youthfUl  prime. 
Ros.  How  look'd  thcf  veteran  ? 
VaU.  I  cannot  tftll  thee  ! 

At  first  he  bore  it  up  with  cheerful  looks. 
As  one  who  fain  would  Wear  his  honors  bravely 
And  greet  the  soldiers  with  a  comrade's  face : 
But  when  Count  Basil,  in  such  moving  speech. 
Told  o'er  his  actions  past,  and  bade  his  troops 
Great  deeds  to    emulate,  his    count'nance 

changM  'f 
High-heav'd  his  manly  breast,  as  it  had  been 
By  inward  strong  emotion  half  con vuls'd; 
Trembled  his  neUier  lip;  he  shed  some  team : 
The  gen'ral  paus'd,  the  soldiers  shouted  loud ; 
Then  hastily  he  brush'd  the  drops  away, 
And  wav'd  his  hand,  and  clear'd  his  tear- 

chok'd  voice. 
As  tho'  he  would  some  grateful  answer  make ; 
When  back  with  double  force  the  whelming 

tide 
Of  passion  came ;  high  o'er  his  hoary  head 
His  arm  he  toss'd,  and  heedless  of  respect, 
In  Basil's  bosom  hid  his  aged  face. 
Sobbing  aloud.    From  the  admiring  ranks 
A  crv  arose ;  still  louder  sliouts  resound. 
I  felt  a  sudden  tightness  grasp  my  throat 
As  it  would  strangle  me ;  such  as  I  felt, 
I  knew  it  well,  some  twenty  years  ago. 
When  my  good  father  shed  ms  blessing  on  me : 
I  hate  to  weep,  and  so  I  came  away. 

Hos.  (giving  Valt.  his  hand.)   And  there, 

take  thou  my  blessing  for  the  tAle. 
Hark  how  they  shout  again  !  'Us  nearer  now. 
This  Way  they  mafch. 

Martial  Musick  h«ard.  Enter  Soldiers  march- 
ing in  order,  bearing  Geoffry  in  triufAph  on 
their  shoalders.  After  them  onter  Basil;  the 
whole  preceded  by  a  band  of  musick.  They 
cross  over  the  stage,  are  joined  by  Ro8<  &«. 
and  ExEuRT. 

ScElTE.      If. 

Enter  Gaurikcio  and  aGcitTL£iiAK,talking  at 

they  enter. 

Gaitr.  So  slight  a  tie  &3  this  we  cannot 
tnist! 
One  day  hejr  influence  may  detain  him  here. 
But  love  a  feeble  agent  may  be  found 
With  the  ambitious. 
OtiU.  And  so  you  think  this  boyish  odd 
conoeit 
Of  beiriag  home  in  triumph  with  his  troops 


That  agftd  soldier,  will  your  purpose  serve  ? 
GttUTi  Yes,  I  will  make  it  serve ;  for  the' 
my  pnnce 
Is  little  scrupulous  of  right  and  wrong, 
I  have  possess'd  his  mind,  as  tho'  it  werd 
A  flagrant  insult  on  his  princely  state, 
To  honour  thus  the  man  he  has  neglected, 
Which  makes  him  reUsh,  with  a  keener  taste, 
My  purposed  scheme.    Come  let  os  fall  to 

work. 
With  all  their  warm  heroick  feelings  ronsM) 
We'll  spirit  up  his  troops  to  mutiny, 
Which  must  retard^  perhaps  undo  lum  quite* 
Thanks  to  his  childish  love,  which  has  ao  well 
Procur'd  us  time  to  tamper  with  the  fools. 
Gem,  Ah  !  but  those  fiselings  he  has  iMLk'<{ 
within  them. 
Are  gen'rous  feelings,  and  endear  himself. 
Gaur,  It  matters  not;  tho'  gen*rous  in  their 
nature, 
They  vet  may  serve  a  most  ungen'rous  end ; 
And  he  who  teaches  men   to  think,    tho' 

nobly. 
Doth  raise  within  theif  minds  a  busy  jndge 
To  scan  his  actions.    Send  thine  agents  forth, 
And  sound  it  in  their  ears  bow  much  Count 

Basil 
Affects  all  diffionlt  and  desperate  service, 
To  raise  his  fortunes  by  some  daring  stroke ; 
Having  unto  the  Emp  rour  pledg'd  nie  word. 
To  make  his  troops  all  dreadful  hazards  brave '. 
For  which  intent  he  fills  their  simple  minds 
With  idle  tales  of  glory  and  renown ; 
Using  their  wamr  attachment  to  himself 
For  most  unworthy  ends. 
This  is  the  busy  time :  go  forth,  my  friend ; 
Mix  with  the  soldiers,  now  ixijolly  groups 
Around  their  ev'ning  cups.    There,  spare  wf 

cost,    {gives  him  a  purse.) 
Observe   their    woitis,  see  now  the  poison 

takes, 
And  then  return  again. 
Gsnt.  I  will,  my  lord. 

(ExEVHT  seoeroUy^ 

SCfiKE  IIL  A  SVITfi  OF  ORAITD  APART-r 
MENT8,  WITH  THEIR  W1I>E  DOOR9 
THROWN  OPEN,  LIGHTED  UP  WITB 
LAMP8,  AND  FILLED  WITB  OOMPANT  19 
MASKS. 

Enter  seveml  Masks,  and  pass  through  ths  first 
apartment  to  the  other  rooms.  'Then  enter 
Basil  in  the  disguise  of  a  wounded  soldier. 

Bat,  (alone.)  Now  am  I  in  the  region  of 

delight ! 
Within  the  blessed  compass  of  these  Walls 
She  is  \  the  gay  light  of^those  blazing  lamp* 
Doth  shine  upon  her,  and  this  painted  floor 
Is  with  her  footsteps  press'd.     E'en   now, 

perhaps. 
Amidst  that  motley  rout  she  plays  her  part: 
There  will  Igo ',  she  cannot  be  couceal'd  ; 
For  but  the  flowing  of  her  Mceful  robe 
WiU  soon  betray  the  lovely  form  that  wears  it. 
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Tho*   in  a  thousand  masks.       Te  homely 
weeds, —  {looking  at  his  hahit^ 

Which  half  conceal,  and  naif  declare  my  state, 
Beneath  yonr  kind  disguise,  O !  let  me  prosper, 
And  boldly  take  the  privilege  ye  give  : 
Follow  her  mazy  steps,  crowd  by  ner  side ; 
Thus,  near  her  face  my  list'ning  ear  incline 
And  ieel  her  soft  breath  fan  my  glowing  cheek. 
Her  &ir  hand  seize,  yea,  press  it  closely  too ! 
Ma^  it  not  be  e'en  so?  by  heav'n  it  shall ! 
Tlus  once,  O !  serve  me  well,  and  ever  after 
Ye  shall  be  treasured  like  a  monarch's  robes ; 
Lodg'd  in  my  chamber,  near  mv  pillow  kept; 
And  oft  with  midnight  lamp  ril  visit  ye, 
And  gazing-  wistfulfy.  this  night  recall. 
With  all  its  past  delights. — But  yonder  moves 
A  slender  form,  dress'd  in  an  azure  robe ; 
It  moves  not  like  the  rest — ^it  must  be  she ! 
(Gow  kattUy  into  another  apartment  j  and  mix- 
et  wUh  the  masks.) 

Enter  Rotm bxbo,  fantastically  dressed,  with  a 
willow  upon  his  head,  and  scraps  of  sonnets, 
and  torn  letters  fluttering  round  bis  neck ; 
pursued  by  a  group  of  masks  from  one  of  the 
Muwr  apartments,  who  boot  at  him,  and  push 
him  about  as  be  enters. 

In  Mask.  Away,  thou  art  a  saucy  jeering 
knave, 
And  fain  wouldst  make  a  jest  of  all  true  love. 
Ros.  Nay,  gentle  ladies,  do  not  buffet  me  : 
I  am  a  right  true  servant  of  the  fair ; 
And  as  tms  woeful  chaplet  on  my  brow, 
And  these  tear-blotted  sonnets  would  denote, 
A  poor  al>andon'd  lover,  out  of  place ; 
VTith  any  lover  reid^  to  engage, 
Who  will  enlist  me  m  her  lovmg  service. 
Of  a  convement  kind  my  talents  are, 
And  to  all  various  humours  may  be  shap'd. 
2d  Mask.  What  canst  thou  do .' 
3d  Mask.         Aj,  what  besides  ofiending  ? 
Has.  O !  I  can  sigh  so  deeply,  look  so  sad, 
Pul#^  out  a  piteous  tale  on  bended  knee ; 
Groan  like  a  ghost  j  so  very  wretched  be, 
As  would  delight  a  tender  lady's  heart 
Bat  to  behold. 

1st  Mask.  Poo,  poo,  insipid  fool ! 
Has.  But  shoulu  my  liui'y  brisker  mettle 
own. 
And  tire  of  all  those  gentle  dear  delights, 
Such  pretty  little  quarrels  I'd  invent — 
As  whether  snch  a  fair  one  (some  dear  friendj 
Whose  squirrel's  tail  was  pinch'd,  or  the  soft 

maid, 
With  fav'rite  lap-dog^of  a  surfeit  sick, 
Have  greatest  cause  of  delicate  distress  3 
Or  whrther — 

1st  Mask.  Go,  too  bad  thou  art  indeed ! 
(asidt,)  How  could  he  know  I  quareU'd  with 
the  Count .' 
2d  Mask.  WUt  thou  do  nothing  for  thy 

lady's  fame  f 
Ro9.  Yes,  lovely  shepherdess,  on  ev'ry  tree 
111  carve  her  name,  witli  true-love  garlands 

bound : 
Wrili»  madrigals  upon  her  roseate  cheeks ; 
Odes  to  her  eve ;  'taith  ev'ry  wart  and  mole 
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That  spots  her  snowy  skin,  shall  have  its 

sonnet ! 
I'U  make  love  posies  for  her  thimble's  edge. 
Rather  than  please  her  not. 
3<£  Mask.  But  for  her  sake  what  dangers 

wilt  thou  brave  ? 
Ros.  In  truth,  fair  Nun,  I  stomach  dangers 
less 
Than  other  service,  and  were  something  loth 
To  storm  a  convent's  walls  for  one  dear  guuice; 
But  if  she'll  wisely  manage  this  alone, 
As  maids  have  done  come  o'er  tlie  wall  herself, 
And  meet  me  fairly  on  the  open  plain, 
I  will  engage  her  tender  steps  to  aid 
In  ail  annoyance  of  rude  brier  or  stone, 
Or  crossing  rill,  some  half-foot  wide,  or  so. 
Which  that  fair  lady  should  unaided  pass. 
Ye  gracious  pow'rs  forbid !  I  will  defend 
Againftt  each  hideous  fly,   whose  dreadful 
buz — 
4th  Mask.  Such  paltry  service  suits  thee 
best  indeed. 
What  maid  of  spirit  would  not  spurn  thee 
from  her.? 
Ros.  Yes,  to  recall  me  soon,  sublime  Sul- 
tana! 
For  I  can  stand  the  burst  of  female  passion. 
Each  change  of  humour  and  affected  storm  ; 
Be  scolded,  Irown'd  upon,  to  exile  sent, 
Recall'd,  caress'd  chid,  and  disgrac'd  again; 
And  say  what  maid  of  spirit  would  forego 
The  bliss  of  one  to  exercise  it  thus  ? 
O !  I  can  bear  ill  treatment  like  a  lamb ! 
Ath  Mask,  {heating  him.)  Well,  bear  it  then, 

thou  hast  aeserv'd  it  well. 
Ros.   'Zounds,   lady !    do  not  give    such 
heavy  blows ; 
I'm  not  your  husband,  as  belike  you  guess. 
5th  Mask.   Come,  lover,  I  enlist  mee  for 
my  swain ; 
Therefore,  good  lady,  do  forbear  your  blows^ 
Nor  thus  assume  mv  rights. 
Ros.  Agreed.  Wilt  thoaa  gracious  mistress 

prove.' 
6th  Mask.  Such  as  thou  wouldst,  such  as 
thy  genius  suits ; 
For  since  of  universal  scope  it  is, 
All  women's  humour  shalt  thou  find  in  me. 
I'll  gently  soothe  thee  with  such  winning 

smiles — 
To  nothing  sink  thee  with  a  scornful  frown : 
Tease  thee  with  peevish  and  affected  fireaks ; 
Caress  tliee,  love  thee,  hate  thee,  break  thy 

pate; 
But  still  between  the  whiles  I'll  careful  be. 
In  feigned  admiration  uf  thy  parts. 
Thy  shape,  th^r  manners,  or  thy  graceful  mien, 
To  bind  thy  giddy  soul  with  natt'ry's  charm; 
For  well  thou  know'st  that  flatt'ry  ever  is 
The  tickling  spice,  the  pun^nt  seasoning 
Which  makes  this  motley  dish  of  monstrous 

scraps 
So  pleasing  to  tho  dainty  lover's  taste. 
Thou  canst  not  leave,  tho'  violent  in  extreme. 
And  moat  vexatious  in  her  teasing  moods. 
Thou  canst  not  leave  the  fond  admiring  soul, 
Who  did  declare,  when  calmer  reason  rul'd 
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Thou  hadflt  a  pretty  le^. 
Ros.  Marry,  thou  hast  the  better  of  me  there. 
&A  Mask.  And  more;  TU  pledge  to  thee 
my  honest  word. 
That  when  your  noble  swainship  shall  bestow 
More  faithful  homa£e  on  the  simple  maid, 
Who  loves  you  with  sincerity  and  truth, 
Than  on  the  changeful  and  capricious  tyrant. 
Who  mocking  leads  you  like  a  trammell  d  ass. 
My  studied  woman's  wiles  I'll  lay  aside. 
And  such  a  one  become. 
Ros.  Well  spoke,  brave  lady ;  I  will  tfAlow 
thee. 
(foUotos  her  to  the  corrur  of  the  stage.) 
Now  on  my  life,  these  ears  of  mine  I'd  give, 
To  have  but  one  look  of  that  little  face, 
Where  such  a  biting  tongue  doth  hold  its  court 
To  keep  the  fools  in  awe .    Naj^ ,  nay ,  unmask : 
I'm  sure  thou  hast  a  pair  of  wicked  eyes, 
A  short  and  saucy  nose  :  now  pri'thee  do. 

(unmasking.) 
Alh.  {^masking.)  Well,  hast  thou  guess'd 

me  right? 
Ros.  (bowing  low.)  Wild  freedom,  chang'd 
to  most  profound  respect. 
Doth  make  an  awkward  booby  of  me  now. 
Alh.  I've  join'd  your  frolick  with  a  good 
intent, 
For  much  I  wish'd  to  gain  your  private  ear. 
The  time  is  precious,  and  i  must  be  short. 
Ros.  On  me  your  slightest  word  more  pow'r 
will  have. 
Most  honour'd  lady,  than  a  conn'd  oration. 
Thou  art  the  only  one  of  all  thy  sex. 
Who  wear'st  thy  years  with  such  a  winning 
grace,  , 

Thou  art  the  more  admir'd  the  more  thou  fad 'st. 
Alh.  I  thank  your  lordship  for  these  courte- 
ous words ; 
But  to  my  purpose — Tou  are  BasiFs  friend : 
Be  friendly  to  him  then,  and  warn  him  well 
This  court  to  leave,  nor  be  allur'd  to  stay ; 
For  if  he  does,  there's  mischief  waits  him  here 
May  prove  the  banc  of  all  his  future  days. 
Remember  this,  I  must  no  longer  stay. 
€kKl  bless  your  friend  and  you ;  I  love  you 
both.  Exit. 

Ros.  (alone.)  What  may  this  warning  mean  ? 
I  had  my  fears. 
There's  something  hatching  which  I  know 

not  of. 
I've  lost  all  spirit  for  tliis  masking  now. 

(throwing  away  his  papers  and  his  willows.) 
Away,  ve  scraps !  I  nave  no  need  of  yoa. 
I  would  I  knew  what  garment  Basil  wears : 
I  watch'd  him,  yet  he  did  escape  my  sight ; 
But  I  must  search  again  and  find  hmi  out. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Basil  muclihagitated,  with  his  mask  in 

his  band. 

Bos.  In  vain  I've  sought  her,  follow 'd  ev'ry 

form 
Where  aught  appear 'd  of  dignity  or  grace  : 
I've  listen  d  to  tne  tone  of  ev'iy  voice ; 
I've  watch'd  the  entrance  of  each  female 

mask; 


My  flutt'ring  heart  rous'd  like  a  startled  hare. 
With  the  imagin'd  rustling  of  her  robes. 
At  ev'ry  dame's  approach.    Deceitful  ni^ht. 
How  art  thou  spent !  where  are  thy  promis'd 

joys .? 
How  much  of  thee  is  gone  !  O  spiteful  &te ! 
Yet  within  the  compass  of  these  walls 
Somewhere  she  is,  altho',  tome  she  is  not. 
Some  other  eye  doth  gaze  upon  her  form, 
Some  other  ear  doth  Dsten  to  her  voice ; 
Some  happy  fav'rite  doth  enjoy  the  bliss 
My  spiteful  stars  deny. 
Disturber  of  my  soul !  what  veil  conceals  thee? 
What  dev'lish  spell  is  o'er  this  cursed  hoar  ? 

0  heav'ns  and  earth !  where  art  thou  ? 

Ent«r  a  Mask  in  the  dress  of  a  female  conjurer. 

Mask.  Methinks  thou  art  impatient,  valiant 
soldier : 
Thy  wound  doth  gall  thee  sorely ;  is  it  so  ? 
Bos.  Away,  away,  I  cannot  fool  with  thee. 
Mask.  I  have  some  potent  drugs  may  ease 
thy  smarl 
Where  is  th^  wound  ?  is't  here  ? 

(pmndng  to  the  bandage  on  his  arm.) 

Bas.  Poo,  poo,  bef  one ! 

Thou  canst  do  nought — 'tis  in  my  head,  my 

heart — 
'Tis  ev'ry  where, where  medicine  cannot  care. 
Mask.  If  wounded  in  the  heart,  it   is  a 
wound 
Which  some  ungrateful  fair  one  hath  inflic- 
ted. 
And  I  mav  conjure  something  for  thy  good. 
Bas.  An!  if  thou  couldst!  what,  mum  I 

fool  with  thee  ? 
Mask.  Thou  must  awhile,  and  be  ezamin'd 
too. 
What  kind  of  woman  did  the  wicked  deed  ? 
Bas.  I  cannot  tell  thee.    In  her  presence 
still 
My  mind  in  such  a  wild  delight  hath  been, 

1  could  not  pause  to  picture  out  her  beauty, 
Yet  naught  of  woman  e'er  was  form'd  so  &ir. 

Mask.  Art  thou  a  soldier,  and  no  weapon 
bear'st 
To  send  her  wound  for  wound  ? 

Bas.  Alas !  she  shoots  from  such  a  hopeless 
height, 
No  dart  of  mine  hath  plume  to  mount  so  far. 
None  but  a  prince  may  dare. 
Mask.  But,  if  thou  hast  no  hope,  thou  hast 

no  love. 
Bas.  I  love,  and  yet  in  truth  I  had  no  hope. 
But  that  she  might  at  least  with  some  good 

will, 
Some  gentle  pure  regard,  some  secret  kind* 

ness. 
Within  her  dear  remembrance  give  me  place. 
This  was  my  all  of  hope,  but  it  is  flown : 
For  she  regards  me  not;  despises,  scorns  me  : 
Scorns,  I  must  say  it  too,  a  noble  heart, 
That  would  have  bled  for  her. 

(Mtukf  discovering  herself  to  be  Victoria  by 
speaking  in  her  true  voice,)  O !  no, 
she  does  not. 
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[Exit  hastily  in  an^itsian. 
Bom.  {jtUmdM  for  a  moment  rivetted  to  tfte 
spot,  uun  holda  up  bath  hia  hands  in 
an  testacy). 
It  IB  henelf !  it  is  ner  bleased  self! 
O !  what  a  fool  am  I,  that  had  no  power 
To  follow  her,  and  urge  th'  advantage  on. 
Begone,  unmanly  lean  !  I  most  be  bold. 

Exit  after  her. 

A  Dance  of  Masks. 

Enter  Dmu  and  Gauriecio,  unmasked. 

Duke.  This  revelry,  methinks,  goes  gaily 
on. 
Tlie  hour  is  late,  and  yet  your  friend  returns 
not. 
Gmm-o  He  will  retunk  ere  long — ^nay,  there 
he  comes. 

Enter  Gjcittlxm  A  V. 

Duke.  Does  aU  go  well?  (goings  dose  up  to 

him.) 
Gent.  All  as  your  grace  could  wish. 

For  now  the  poison  works,  and  the  stung  sol- 
diers 

Rage  o'er  their  cups,  and,  with  fire-kindled 
eyes. 

Swear  vengeance  on  the  chief  who  would  be- 
tray them. 

Hiat  Frederick  too.  the  discontented  man 

Of  whom  your  hignness  Was  so  lately  told, 

Bw^Uows  the  bait,  and  does  his  part  most 
bravely. 

Gauriecio  counsel'd  well  to  keep  him  blind, 

Nor  with  a  bribe  attempt  him.    On  my  soul ! 

He  ts  BO  fiery  he  had  spum'd  ub  else. 

And  min'd  all  the  plot. 
Duke.  Speak  softly,  friend— I'll  hear  it  all 
in  private. 

A  gay  and  careless  fiuse  we  now  assume. 


Bos. 


the  diAirent  masks  as  thejr  puss  them. 

Re-enter  Victoria  followed  by  Basil. 
Vkt.  Forbear,  my  lord;  these   words  of- 


vf  my  lord; 
fend  mine  ear. 


I  thought,  indeed,  that  they  were 
kindly  meant. 
As  tho'  thy  gentle  breast  did  kindly  feel 
Some  secret  pity  for  my  hopeless  pain. 
And  would  not  pierce  with  scorn,  ungen'rons 

scorn, 
A  heart  so  deeply  stricken^ 

Viet.  So  far  thou'st  read  it  well. 
Btu.  Ha !  have  I  well  ? 

Thou  dost  not  hate  me  then  ? 

Viet.  My  father  comes ; 

He  were  displeas'd  if  he  should  see  thee  thus. 
Btu.  Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  ? 
Viet.  Away !  he'll  be  displeased — I  cannot 

say — 
B€U.  Well,  let  him  come :  it  is  thyself  I 
fear; 
For  did  destruction  thunder  o'er  my  head. 
By  the  dread  pow'r  of  heav'n  I  Would  not  stir. 
Till  thou  hadst  answered  my  impatient  soul ! 
Thou  dost  not  hate  me  ? 

Vict.  Nay,  nay,  let  go  thy  hold — ^I  cannot 
hate  thee. 

{breaks  from  him  and  exit.) 
Bas.  {Alone.)  Thou  canst  not  hate  me  !  no, 
thou  canst  not  hate  me  ! 
For  I  love  thee  so  well,  so  passing  well. 
With  such  o'erflowing  heart,  so  very  dearly. 
That  it  were  sinful  not  to  pay  me  back 
Some  small,  some  kind  return. 

Enter  Mirakdo  dressed  like  Cnpid. 

Mir.  Bless  thee,  brave  soldier. 

Ba9.  What  say'st  thou,  pretty  child !  what 

playful  fair 
|Ias  deck'd  thee  out  in  this  fantajitick  guise .' 
Mir.  It  was   Victoria's  self;   it  was  the 

princess. 
Bas.  Thou  art  her  fav'rite,  then  } 
Mir.  '^^^7  ^7  I  *™  * 


IHjxb.Gavr.  and  Gest.  retire  into  the  inner  i  .    y  ,   .  i         t^i  ^'m  ^l" 

apartment,  appsaring  to  laugh  and  talk  gaily  to   And  now,  between  ourselves,  1 11  tell  thee, 


Bas.  Yet  let  me  but  this  once,  this  once 
ofifend, 
Nor  thus  with  thy  displeasure  punish  me ; 
And  if  my  words  against  all  prudence  sin, 
O !  hear  them,  as  the  good  of^heart  do  list 
To  the  wild  ravings  ofa  soul  distraught. 

fiet.  If  I  indeed  shouldlisten  to  thy  words. 
They  must  not  talk  of  love. 

Bas,  To  be  with  thee,  to  speak,  to  hear  thee 
speak. 
To  claim  the  soft  attention  of  thine  eye, 
Fd  be  content  to  uSk  of  any  thing. 
If  it  were  poasible  to  be  with  thee. 
And  think  of  aught  but  love. 

Fiet.  I  fear,  taw  lord,  you  have  too  much 
piMum  d 
On  those  unguarded  words,  which  were  in 

truth 
UtterM  at  unawares,  with  little  heed,  .  .>..^.«. » . 

And  usge  their  meaning  &r  beyond  the  right.  1     Mir.  Hard  by  her  own. 


soldier, 

I  think  in  very  truth  she  loves  me  well. 
Such  merry  little  songs  she  teaches  me — 
Sly  riddles  too,  and  when  I'm  laid  to  rest, 
Ofttimec  on  tip-toe  near  my  couch  she  steals^ 
And  lifls  the  cov'ring  so,  to  look  upon  me. 
And  oftentimes  I  fein  as  tho'  I  slept ; 
For  then  her  warm  lips  to  my  cheek  she  lays, 
And  pats  me  sofUy  with  her  fair  white  hands ; 
And  uien  I  lau^h,  and  thro'  mine  eyelids  peep. 
And  then  she  tickles  me,  and  calls  me  cheat; 
And  then  we  so  do  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Bas.  What !  does  she  even  so,  thou  happi- 
est child  ? 
And  have  those  rosy  cheeks  been  press'd  so 

dearly  ? 
Delicious  urchin  !  I  will  kiss  thee  too. 
{takes  him  eagerly  up  in  his  arms,  and  kisses 
him,) 
Mir.  No,  let  me  down,  thy  kisses  are  so 
rough. 
So  furious  rouffh — she  doth  not  kiss  me  so. 
Bas.  Sweet  Dov,  where  is- thy  chamber  ?  by 
Victoria  s  ? 
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Bos.  Then  will  I  come  beneath  thy  window 

soon : 
And,  if  I  could,  some  pretty  song  Fd  sing, 
To  lull  thee  to  thy  rest. 
Mir,  O  no,  thou  must  not !  'tis  a  frightful 

place  i 
It  is  the  church-yard  of  the  neichb'ring  dome. 
The  princess  loves  it  for  the  lohy  trees, 
Whose  spreading  branches  shade  her  chamber 

walls : 
So  do  not  1 ;  for  when  'tis  dark  o'nights, 
Goblins  howl  there,  and  ghosts  rise  thro'  the 

ground. 
I  hear  them  many  a  time  when  I'm  a  bed, 
And  hide  beneath  the  clothes  my  cow'ring 

head. 
O  !  is  it  not  a  frightful  thing,  my  lord, 
To  sleep  alone  i'  the  dark  ? 
Bas.    Poor  harmless  child!    thy  prate  is 

wondrous  sweet. 

Enter  a  group  of  Masks. 

1st  Mask.  What  dost  thou  here,  thou  little 
truant  boy  ? 
Come  play  thy  part  with  us. 

Masks  place  Mirahdo  in  the  middle,  and  range 
themselves  round  him. 

SONG.— A   OLEE. 

Child,  with  many  a  childish  wile, 
Timia  look,  and  blushing  smile, 
Downy  wings  to  steal  thy  way, 
Gildea  bow,  and  quiver  gay, 
Who  in  thy  simple  mien  would  trace 
The  tyrant  of  the  human  raee  1 

VTho  is  he  whose  flinty  heart 

Hath  not  felt  the  flying  dart  7 

Who  is  he  that  from  the  wound 

Hath  not  pain  and  pleasure  found  7 

Who  is  he  that  hath  not  shed 

Curse  and  blessings  on  thy  head  7 

Ah  Love  1  our  wejJ,  our  woe,  our  bliss,  our  bane, 

A  restless  life  have  they  who  wear  thy  chain  1 

Ah  Love !  our  weal,  our  woe,  our  bliss,  our  bane. 

More  hapless  still  are  they  who  never  fblt  thy  pain ! 

M  the  masks  danu  round  Cupid.  T%en  enter 
a  band  qfsatyrSy  whofirighten  atoay  Love  and 
his  votaries;  and  condiuLe  the  wsne,  dancing 
in  a  grotesque  manner. 


ACT    IV. 

SCBITE  I. — THE  STREET   BBFOBE   BASIL'S 
LODGINGS. 

Enter  Rosivbxbo  and  two  Officers. 

iZos.  {speaking  as  he  enters,)  Unless  we  find 

nim  quickly,  all  is  lost. 
1st  Off.  His  very  guards,  methinks,  have 
left  their  poet 
To  join  the  mutiny. 
Jtos.   (knocking  very  loud.)   Holla!  who's 
there  within  f  confound  this  door ! 
It  will  not  yield.     O  for  a  giant's  strength ! 
Holla,  holla,  within  !  will  no  one  hear? 

Enter  a  Porter  from  the  house. 

Eos.  (eagerly  to  the  Porter.)  Is  he  retum'd  ? 
is  he  retum'd  not  yetl 


Thy  lace  doth  tell  me  so. 

Port.  Not  yet,  my  Lord. 

Ros.  Then  let  hka  ne'er  return ! — — 
Tumult,  disgrace,  and  ruin  have  their  way  ! 
I'll  search  for  him  no  more. 

Port.  He  hath  been  absent  all  the  night,  my 
lord. 

Ros.  I  know  he  hath. 

2d  Off.  And  yet  'tis  possible 

He  may  have  enter'd  by  the  secret  door ; 
And  now  perhaps,  in  deepest  sleep  entranc'd, 
Is  dead  to  ev'ry  sound. 
(Ros.  without  speaking,  rushes  into  the  house 

and  the  rest/oUow  him.) 

Enter  Basil. 

Bas,  The  blue  air  of  the  morning  pinehea 
keenly. 
Beneath  her  wmdow  all  the  chilly  night, 
I  felt  it  not.    Ah  !  night  has  been  my  day ; 
And  the  pale  lamp  which  firom  her  chamber 

gleam  *d 
Has  to  the  breeze  a  warmer  temper  lent 
Than  the  red  burning  east. 

Re-enter  Rosikbero,  Sic,  fVom  the  house. 
Ros.   Himself!  himself!  He's  here!   fae.'s 
here  !  O  Basil ! 
What  friend  at  such  a  time  could  lead  thee 
forth.? 
Bas.  What  is  the  matter  which  disturbs  von 

thusp 
Ros,  Matter  that  would  a  wiser  man  disturi). 
Treason's  abroad:  thy  men  have  mutinied. 

Bas.  It  is  not  so ;  thy  wits  have  mutinied. 
And  left  their  sober  station  in  thy  brain. 
\st  Off.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  speaks  in  sober 
earnest. 
Some  secret  enemies  have  been  employ'd 
To  fill  your  troops  with  strange  imaginations. 
As  tho'  their  gen'ral  would,  mr  selfish  gain. 
Their  gen'rous  valour  urge  to  des'prate  deeds. 
All  to  a  man  assembled  on  the  ramparts, 
Now  threaten  vengeance,  and  refuse  to  march. 
Bas.  What!  thiu  they  vilely  of  me.'  threaten 
too! 
O  !  most  ungen'rons,  most  unmanly  thought ! 
Didst  thou  attempt  (to  Ros.)  to  reason  with 

their  folly  ? 
Folly  it  is ;  baseness  it  cannot  be. 
Ros,  Tes,  truly,  I  did  reason  with  a  storm, 

And  bid  it  cease  to  rage. 

Their  eyes  look  fire  on  him  who  questions 

them: 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  their  mutter'd  wrath 
Sound  dreadful  thro*  the  dark  extended  ranks, 
Like  subterraneous  grumblings  of  an  earth- 
quake. 

The  vengeful  hurricane 
Does  not  with  such  fantastick  writhings  toss, 
llie  wood's  green  boughs,  as  does  convulsive 

rage 
Their  forms  with  frantic  gestures  agitate. 
Around  the  chief  of  hell  such  legions  throng'd 
To  bring  back  curse  and  discord  on  creation. 
Bas.  Nay,  they  are  men,  altho'  impassion'd 
ones. 
I'll  go  to  them — 
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Ro8,  Aad  we  will  stind  by  thee. 

My  sword  it  thine  against  ten  thousand  strong, 
If  it  should  come  to  4hi8. 

Bas,  J9o,  neyer,  never ! 

There  is  no  mean :  I  with  my  soldiers  most 
Or  their  commander  or  their  victim  prove. 
But  are  my  officers  all  staunch  and  faithful  ? 

Ros.  All  but  that  devil,  Frederick 

He,  disappointed,  left  his  former  corps. 
Where  he,  in  truth,  had  been  too  long  neg- 
lected, 
Thinking  he  should  all  on  the  sudden  rise, 
From  Bull's  well-known  love  of  valiant  men  *, 
And  now,  because  it  still  must  be  deferr'd, 
He  thinks  you  seek  from  envy  to  depress  him , 
Aad  bums  to  be  reveng^i. 

Bag.  Well,  well -This  grieves  me  too— 

Bat  let  OS  go. 

ScBirS  U. — THE  BAMPARTS  OF  THE  TOWK. 

The  Soldiers  are  discovered,  drawn  up  in  a  dis- 
orderly manner,  hollaing  and  making  big,  and 
dashing  their  arms  tumultuously. 

Ijt  Sol,  No,  comrade,  no;  hell  gape  and  swal- 
low me. 
If  I  do  budce  for  such  most  dev'lish  orders ! 
Sd  Sol,  Huzza !  brave  comrads !  Who  says 

otherwise.' 
3d  Sol.  No  one,  huzza!  confound  all  tieach'- 
rous  leaders ! 
{T%e  soldiers  huzza  and  dash  their  arms.) 
5tk  Sol.  Heav'n  dart  its  fiery  lightning  on 
his  head ! 
We*ie  men,  we  are  not  cattle  to  be  slaush- 
ter'd ! 
3d  Sol.  They  who  do  long  to  caper  high  in 
air. 
Into  a  thousand  bloody  fraemeats  blows, 
May  follow  our  brave  gen  ral. 

1st  Sol.  Curse  his  name ! 

I*ve  fought  for  him  till  my  strained  nerves 
have  crack 'd ! 
2d  Sol.  We  will  command  ourselves:  for 

Milan,  comrades. 
5th  Sol.  Ay,  av,  for  Milan,  valiant  hearts, 
huzza. 
(All  the  Soldiers  east  up  their  caps  in  the  air 
amd  huzza.) 

Sd  Scl.  Tes,  comrades,  tempting  booty  waits 
OS  there, 
And  easy  service:    keep  good  hearts,  my 

soldiers ! 
The  general  comes,  good  hearts !  no  flinching, 

boys! 
Look  bold  and  fiercely:  we're  the  masters  now. 
(They  ail  dash  their  arms  and  put  on  a  fierce 
threatening  aspect  to  receive  their  general, 
who  now  enters  f  fallowed  by  Rosinburg  and 
Oguers,  Basdl  walks  dose  along  the  front 
ranks  of  the  Soldiers ,  looking  at  them  very 
steadfastly;  then  retires  a  few  paces  hack, 
and  raising  his  arm,  speaks  with  a  very  full 
Umd  voice.) 

Bas,  How  is  it,  soldiers,  that  I  see  you  thus, 
Aflsenibled  here  unsummon'd  by  command.' 
(A  confused  murmur  is  heard  amongst  the  SoU 
diers;  soma  of  thorn  coil  a/ut,) 


But  we  ourselves  command :  we  wait  no  or* 

ders. 
{A  cor\fitsed  noise  of  voices  is  heard,  and  one 

louder  than  the  rest  calls  out) 
Must  we  be  butcher'd  for  that  we  are  brave  ? 
{A  loud  damour  and  dashing  of  arms,  then 

several  voices  call  out.) 
Damn  hidden  treach'ry!  we  defy  thy  orders* 

Frederick  shall  lead  us  now — '    '  

(Others  call  out) 
We'll  march  where'er  we  list,  for  Milan  march* 
Btu.  (waving  his  hand,  and  beckoning  them 
to  be  silent,  speaks  with  averytoud  voice.) 
Tes,    march  where'er   ye    list:    for  Milan 
maroh. 
Sol.  Hear  him,  hear  him  ! 

(Ihe  muxmur  ceases — a  short  pause.) 
Bas.  Tes,  march  where'er  .ye  list;  for  Milan 
■march: 
But  as  banditti,  not  as  soldiers  go ; 
For  on  this  spot  of  earth  I  will  disband. 
And  take  from  you  the  rank  and  name  of 

soldieiB. 
{A  great  damour  amongst  the  ranks — some 

*caUout) 
What  wear  we  arms  for  ? 

{Others  call  out) 

No,  he  dares  not  do  it. 

(One  voice  very  loud) 

Disband  us  at  thy  peril,  treach'rous  Basil ! 

(Several  of  the  Soldiers  brandish  their  arms, 

and  threaten  to  attack  him;  the  Officers  gather 

round  Basil,  and  draw  their  steords  to  de- 

fend  him.) 

Bas.  Put  up  your  swords^  my  friends,  it 
must  not  be* 
I  thank  your  zeal,  I'll  deal  with  them  alone. 
Ros.  What,  shall  we  calmly  stand  and  see 

thee  butchered .' 
Bas.  (very  earnestly.)  Put  up,  my  fidends. 
((Mcers  still  persist.)    What !  are  you 
rebels  too.' 
Will  no  one  here  his  gen'ral's  voice  obev  ? 
I  do  command  you  to  put  up  your  sworJs. 
Retire,  and  at  a  distance  wait  th'  event. 
Obey,  or  henceforth  be  no  friends  of  mine. 
(Officers  retire,  very  unwillingly.    Basil  waves 
them  qffwithhis  hand  till  they  are  aU  ffone^ 
then  walks  up  to  the  front  of  his  Soldiers, 
40&S  still  hold  themsdves  in  a  threatening 
posture.) 
Smdiers  !  we've  fought  together  in  the  field. 
And  bravely  fought:  i*  the  face  of  horria 

death, 
At  honour's  cali,  I've  led  you  dauntless  on; 
Nor  do  I  know  the  man  of  all  vour  bands. 
That  ever  poorly  from  the  trial  shrunk. 
Or  yielded  to  the  foe  contended  space. 
Am  I  the  meanest  then  of  all  my  troops. 
That  Uius  ye  think,  with   base    unmanly 

threats, 
To  move  me  nowf    Put  up  those  paltry 

weapons ; 
They  edgeless  are  to  him  who  fears  them  not ; 
Rocks  have  been  shaken  from  the  solid  base ; 
But  what  shall  move  a  firm  and  dauntless 
mind.' 
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Put  up  your  swordi,  or  dare  the  threaten'd 

deed — 
Obey,  or  murder  me. 
(j9  confused  murmur — wmA  of  the  aUdiera  call 

out) 
March  us  to  Milan,  and  we  will  obey  thee. 

{Others  eaU  out) 
Ay,  march  us  these,  and  be  our  leader  itilL 

Bos.  Nay,  if  I  am  your  leader,  Fll  command 
ye  J 
And  where  I  do  eommand,  there  shall  you  go, 
But  not  to  Milan.     No,  nor  shall  you  deviate 
E'en  half  a  furlong  from  your  destin'd  way. 
To  seize  the  golden  booty  of  the  east. 
Think  not  to  gain,  or  temporise  with  me  ; 
For  shoi^d  I  wis  day's  mutiny  survive, 
Much  as  I've  lov'd  you,  soldiers,  ye  shall  find 

me 
Btill  more  relentless  in  pursuit  of  vengeance ; 
Tremendous,  cruel,  miUtary  vengeance. 
There  is  no  mean— ^  desperate  game  ye  play } 
Therefore,  I  say,  obey,  or  muroer  me. 
Do  as  ye  will,  but  do  it  manfully. 
He  is  a  coward  who  doth  threaten  me : 
The  man  who  slays  me,  but  an  angry  soldier ; 
Acting  in  passion,  like  the  frantick  son. 
Who  struck  his  sire  and  wept. 

(Soldiers  taU  out)  It  was  thyself  who  sought 
to  murder  us. 

lat  Sol.    Tou  have  unto    the    Emp'rour 
pledg'd  your  faith. 
To  lead  us  foremost  in  all  desp'rats  service : 
You  have  agreed  to  sell  your  soldiers*  blood, 
And  we  have  shed  our  dearest  blood  for  you. 

Bos.  Hear  me,  my  soldiers 

2d  Sol.  No,  hear  mm  not,  he  means  to  coz- 
en you. 
F^d'rick  wul  do  you  right — 

(Endeavouring  to  stir  up  a  noise  and  cortfit- 
sion  amongst  them.) 

Bos.  What  cursed  fiend  art  thou,  cast  out 
firom  hell 
To  spirit  up  rebellion  ?  damned  villain! 
{Seizes  upon  2nd  soldier,  drags  him  out  fiom 

the  rardcSy  and  wrests  his  arms  from  him  ; 

then  takes  a  pistol  from  his  side,  and  holds 

it  to  his  head^ 
Stand  there,  damn'd  meddling  villain,  and  be 

silent ; 
For  if  thou  utt'rest  but  a  single  word, 
A  cough  or  hem,  to  cross  me  in  my  speech, 
1*11  send  thy  cursed  spirit  from  the  earth, 
To  bellow  with  the  damn'd ! 

(7^  soldiers  keep  a  dead  sUenee-^fter  a 
pimaey  Biwil  resumes  his  speech.) 

Listen  to  me,  my  soldiers. • 

You  say  that  I  am  to  the  emp  rour  pledg  d 

To  lead  you  foremost  in  all  desp'rate  service, 

For  now  you  call  it  not  the  path  of  glory ; 

And  if  in  this  I  have  ofifended  you, 

I  do  indeed  repent  me  of  the  crime. 

But  new  from  batUes,  where  my  native  troops 

So  bravely  fought,  I  felt  me  P^ondji  heart. 

And  boasted  of  you,  boasted  foolishly. 

I  said,  fair  gfory's  palm  ye  wou^d  not  yield 

To  e'er  the  bravest  legion  train  d  to  aims. 

1  Bwore  the  meanest  man  of^l  my  troops 


Would  never  shrink  before  an  armed  host, 
If  honour  bade  him  stand.    My  royal  master 
Smil'd  at  the  ardour  of  my  heedless  words, 
And  promis'd,  when  occasion  claim'd  cnir 

arms. 
To  put  them  to  the  prooi. 
But  ye  do  peace,  and  ease,  and'boo^  love, 
Safe  and  ignoble  service— -be  it  so-* 
Forgive  me  that  I  did  mistake  you  thus, 
But  do  not  earn  with  ssvage  mutiny, 
You!r  own  destruction.       We'll  tor    Pavia 

march. 
To  join  the  royal  army  near  its  walls; 
And  there  with  blushing  forehead  will  I  plead,. 
That  ye  are  men  with  warlike  service  woriK 
Requiring  ease  and  rest.    Some  other  chief. 
Whose  cold  blood  boils  not  at  the  trumpet's 

sound. 
Will  in  your  rearward  station  head  you  then. 
And  so,  my  friends,  we'll  part.     Als  for  my- 
self, 
A  volunteer,  unheeded  in  the  ranks) 
I'll  rather  fight,  with  brave  men  for  my  fel- 
lows. 
Than  be  the  leader  of  a  sordid  band. 
{A  great  murm^ur  vises  amongst  the  ranks  f 
wldiers  eaU  out) 
We  will  not  part !  no,  no,  we  will  not  part ! 

(AU  call  out  togetkory 
We  will  not  part !  be  thou  our  een'ral  still. 

Bos.  How  can  I  be  your  gen  ral  ?  ye  obej 
As  caprice  moves  you ;  I  must  be  obey'd 
As  honest  men  against  themselves  penorm 
A  sacred  oath. — 

Some  other  chief  will  more  indulgent  prove— 
You're  weary  grown-«»I've  been  too  hard  a 
master — 
Soldiers.  Thyself,  and  only  thee^  will  we 

obey. 
Bos.  But  if  you  follow  me,  yourselves  ye 
pledge 
Unto  no  easy  service : — ^hardships,  toils, 
"Fhe  hottest  dangers  of  most  dreadful  fight 
Will  be  your  portion;  and  when  all  is  o'er,- 
^ach,  like  his  gen'ral,  must  contented  be 
Home  to  return  again,  a  poor  brave  soldier. 
How  ^'^yy^  i^ow  ?  I  spread  no  tempting  lure — 
A  better  late  than  this,  I  promise  none. 
Soldiers.  We'U  follow  Basil. 
Bas.  What  token  of  obedience  will  ye  give  ? 

{A  de^  pause.) 
Soldiers,  lay  down  your  arms ! 

{Ihey  all  lay  down  their  armtiy 
If  any  here  are  weary  of  the  service. 
Now  let  them  quit  tne  ranks,  and  they  shall' 

have 
A  free  discharge,  and  passport  to  their  homes; 
And  from  my  scanty  fortune  I'll  make  good' 
The  well-eam'd  pay  their  royal  master  owes 

them. 
Let  those  who  follow  me  their  arms  resume. 

{Theu  aU  resume  their  arms.)- 
{Basil  hiddxn^up  his  nands.)  High  heaven  be 

prais'd ! 
I  had  been  griev'd  to  part  with  you,  my  sol- 
diers, 
Here  is  a  letter  fiom  my  gncioos  master, 
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With  cfftn  of  preferment  in  the  north, 
Mo0t  high  preferment,  which  I  did  renue, 
For  that  I  would  not  leave  my  gallant  troops. 
{Taket  oiU  a  UtUr^amd  wrmaa  it  amongtt 

A  grmtcammotienmiumgst  the  sotdUn;  many 
qftkmtpaitkeirranks,amder€wd  about  himf 
adtnuftmt) 
Onr  gaOant  general ! 

{Other  mmU  out) 
Well  spend  our  hearts*  blood  for  thee,  noble 
Basil! 
Bts,  And  so  yon  thought  me  false?  this 
bites  to  the  quick ! 
Mr  soldiers  thought  me  false ! 
■( Acy  all  ami  theur  ranksjond  crowd  eagerlp 
ntmmdkim.    BtMlfWoioing  them  off  wShlus 
hmuU.) 
Away,  away,  you  have  disgusted  me/ 

(Solditrg  retire  to  their  ranks.) 
"Tis  weD — retire,  and  hold  yourselves  pre- 

par'd 
To  march  upon  command ,  nor  meet  again 
TiU  you  sie  summon'd  by  the  beat  of  drum. 
Some  secret  enemy  has  tamper'd  with  you. 
For  yet  I  will  not  think  that  in  these  ranks 
There  moves  a  man  who  weara  a  traitor's  heart. 
(The  Moldiera  begin  to  march  off,  and  nnmck 

aOikeenp.) 
Bos.  (holding  up  his  hand.)    Cease,  oease, 
triumphant  sounds. 
Which  our  brave  fathers,  men  without  re- 
proach, 
Rais'd  in  the  hour  of  triumph !  but  this  hour 
To  us  no  glory  hrings— 
Then  silent  be  your  march— «re  that  again 
Our  steps  to  glorious  strains  like  these  shall 

move, 
A  day  of  battle  o*er  our  heads  must  jmss, 
AimI  blood  be  shed  to  wash  out  this  days* 
stsin. 
[EiKVST  soldiorSf  sUent  and  dejected 

Ester  Fbsdrick,  who  starts  back  on  seeing 

Basil  alooe. 

Bos,  Advance,  lieutenant ;  wherefore  shrink 
ye  back? 

Tveeven  seen  you  bear  your  head  erect, 

And  fiont  your  man  tho  arm'd  with  frowning 
death. 

Have  you  done  aught  the  valiant  should  not 
do? 

I  Stv  you  have.  (Fred  looks  confused.) 

With  secret  art,  and  false  insinuation, 

The  simple  untaught  soldiers  to  seduce 

fVom  their  sworn  duty,  might  become  the 
base, 

Become  the  coward  well ;  but  O  !  what  vil- 
lain 

Had  the  dark  pow'r  t*  engage  thy  valiant  worth 

In  cueh  a  work  as  this ! 

Fred.  Is  Basil,  then,  so  lavish  of  his  praise 

On  a  neglected  pitiful  subaltern  ? 

It  vrere  a  libel  on  his  royal  master; 

A  Ibol  reproach  upon  fair  fortune  cast, 

To  call  me  valiant : 

Aiftd  surely  he  has  been  too  much  their  debtor 


To  mean  them  this  rebuke. 

Bos.  Is  nature  then  so  sparing  of  her  gifls. 
That  it  is  wonderful  when  they  are  found 
Where  fortune  smiles  not  ? 
Thou  art  by  nature  brave,  and  so  am  I ; 
But  in  those  distant  ranks  moves  there  not 
one  {Pointing  off  the  stage. 

Of  high  ennobled  soul,  by  nature  torm'd 
A  hero  and  commander,  who  will  yet 
In  his  untrophied  grave  forgotten  lie 
With  meaner  men  ?    I  dare  be  sworn  there 
does. 
Fred.  What  need  of  words '  I  crave  of  thee 
no  favour, 
I  have  offended  'gainst  arm'd  law,  ofiended, 
And  shrink  not  from  my  doom. 
Bas.  I  know  thee  well,  I  know  thou  fear'st 
not  death ; 
On  scaffold  or  in  field  with  dauntless  breast 
Thou  wilt  engage  him :  and,  if  thy  proud  soul, 
In  sullen  obstinacy,  scorns  all  grace. 
E'en  be  it  so.    But  if  with  manly  gratitude 
Thou  truly  canst  receive  a  brave  man's  par- 
don. 
Thou  hast  it  freely. 
Fred.  It  must  not  be.    I've  been  thine  ene- 
my— 
I've  been  unjust  to  thee — 

Bas.  I  know  thou  hast ; 

But  thou  art  brave,  and  I  forHve  thee  all. 
Fred.  My  lord  !  my  gen'rai!    Oh  I  cannot 
speak ! 
I  cannot  hve  and  be  the  wretch  I  am. 
Bas.  But  thou  canst  live  and  be  an  honest 
man 
From  errour  tum'd^ — canst  live  and  be  my 
firiend. 

{Raising  Fred,  from  the  ground.) 
Forbear,  forbear!  see  where  our  friends  ad- 
vance: 
They  must  not  think  thee  suingfor  a  pardon ; 
That  would  disgrace  us  both.    Yet,  ere  they 

come, 
Tell  me,  if  that  thou  mayst  with  honour  tell, 
What  did  seduce  thee  from  thy  loyal  faith  ? 
Fred.  No  cunning  traitor  did  mj  faith  at 
tempt, 
For  then  I  had  withstood  him:  but  of  late, 
I  know  not  how— a  bad  and  restless  spirit 
Has  worked  within  my  breast,  and  made  me 

wretched. 
I've  lent  mine  ear  to  foolish  idle  tales, 
Of  veiy  sealous,  tho'  but  recent  friends. 
Bas.  SofU^,  our  friends  approach— of  this 
agam.  [Exevkt. 

Scene  IIL — av  apartment  in  baiil's 
lodgings. 

Enter  Basil  and  Rosikbero. 

Ros.  Thank  heaven  I  am  now  alone  with 

tliee. 
Last  night  I  sought  thee  with  an  anxious 

mind, 
And  curs'd  thine  ill-tim'd  absence. — 
There  's  treason  in  this  most  deceitful  court, 
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Againit  thee  plotting,  and  this  monung'g  tu- 
mult 
Hath  been  its  damn'd  effect. 

Bos.  Nay,  nay,  nr^  friend ! 

The  nature  of  man's  mind  too  well  thou 

know'st, 
To  judge  as  vulgar  hoodwinked  statesmen  do; 
Who,  ever  with  their  own  poor  wiles  misled, 
Believe  each  popular  tumult  or  commotion 
Must  be  the  work  of  deep-laid  poUcy. 
Poor,  mean,  mechanick  souls,  who  little  know 
A  few  short  words  of  energetick  force, 
Some  powerful  passion  on  the  sudden  rous'd. 
The  animating  >ight  of  something  noble. 
Some  fond  trait  of  the  memory  finel]^  wak'd, 
A  sound,  a  simple  song  without  design. 
In  revolutions,  tumults,. wars,  rebellions, 
All  grand  events,  have  ofl  effected  more 
Than  deepest  cunning' of  their  paltry  art- 
Some  drunken  soldier,  eloquent  witn  wine, 
Who  loves  not  fighting,  hath  harangued  his 

mates, 
For  they  in  truth  some-  hardships  have  •n- 

dur'd : 
Wherefore  in  this  should  we  suspect  the  court' 
Ros.  Ah!   there  is  something,  friend,. in 
Mantua's  court, 
Will  make  the  blackest  trait  of  barefac'd  trea^ 

son, 
Seem  fidr  and  guiltless  to  thy  partial  eye. 
Bas,  Nay,  'tis  a  weakness  in  thee.  Rosin- 
berg, 
Which  makes  thy  mind  so  jealous  and  dis- 
trustful. 
Why  should  tlie  duke  be  false  ? 

lios.  Because  he  is  a  double,  crafty  prince — 
Because  I've  heard  it  rumour'd  secretlv, 
That  he  in  some  dark  treaty  is  engsg'd, 
£  en  with  our  master's  enemy  the  Frank. 
Beu.  And  so  thou  think'st — 
Ros.  Nay,  hear  me  to  the  end. 

Last  mght  that  good  and  honourable  dame, 
Noble  Albini,  with  most  fnendly  art. 
From  the  gay  clam'rous  throng  my  steps  be- 

fuiJ'd, 
before  me,  and  with  earnest  grace 
Entreated  me,  if  I  were  Basil's  fhend. 
To  tell  him  hidden  danger  waits  him  here. 
And  warn  him  earnestly  this  court  to  leave. 
She  said  she  k>v'd  the&much ;  and  hadsttbou 

seen 
How  anxiously  she  urff'd — 
Bos,    {interrupting  Mm.)    By  heav'n  and 

earth. 
There  is  a  ray  of  liffht  breaks  thro'  thy  tale. 
And  1  could  leap  like  madmen  in  their  freaks, 
So  blessed  is  the  gleam !  Aht  no,  no,  no ! 
It  cannot  be !  alas,  it  cannot  be ! 
Yet  didst  tliou  say  she  urg'd  it  earnestly  ? 
She  is  a  woman,  who  avoids  all  share 
In  secret  pohticks ;  one  only  charge 
Her    int'rest    claims,     Victoria's    guardi 

friend — 

And  she  would  have  me  hence — ^it  must  be  so. 
O!  would  it  were!  how  saidst  thou,  gentle 

Rosinberg  ? 
She  nrg'd  it  earnestly— how  did  she  urge  it  ? 


an 


Nay,  pri'thee  do  not  stare  upon  me  thus, 
But  tell  me  all  her  words !    What  said  she  ? 

Ros.  O  Basil !  I  could  laugh  to  see  thy  folly, 
But  that  thy  weakness  doth  provoke  me  so. 
Most  admirable,  brave,  determin'd  man ! 
So  well,  so  lately  tried,  what  art  thou  now  ? 
A  vain  deceitful  thought  transports  thee  thus. 
Thlnkst  thou— 

Bos.  I  will  not  tell  thee  what  I  think* 

Ros.  But  I  can  guess  it  well,  and  it  deceives 
thee. 
Leave  this  detested  place,  this  fatal  court. 
Where  dark  deceitful  cunning  plots  thy  ruin. 
A  soldier's  duty  calls  thee  loudly  hence. 
The  time  is  critical.    How  wilt  thou  feel 
When  they  shall  tell  these  tidings  in  thine  ear. 
That  brave  Piscaro,  and  his  royal  troops, 
Our  valiant  fellows,  have  the  en'my  fought, 
Whilst  we,  so  near  at  hand,  lay  loit'ring  h^re  i 

Bos.  Thou -dost  disturb  thy  brain  with  fan- 
cied fears. 
Our  fortunes  rest  not  on  a  point  so  nice. 
That  one  short  day  should  be  of  all  this  mo- 
ment; 
And  yet  this  one  short  day  will  be  to  me 
Worm  years  of  other  time. 

Ros.  Nay,  rather  say, 

A  day  to  darken  all  thy  days  beside. 
Confound  the  fatal  beauty  of  that  woman, 
Which  hath  bewitch'd  thee  so ! 

Bas.  'Tis  most  ungen'rous 

Tt>  push  me  thus  with  rough  unsparing  hand^ 
Where  but  the  slightest  touch  is  felt  so  dearly. 
It  is  unfriendly. 

Ros.  God  knows  my  heart!  I  would  not 
give  thee  pain ; 
But  it  disturbs  me,  Basil,  vexes  me. 
To  see  thee  so  enthralled  by  a  women. 
If  she  is  fair,  others  are  fair  as  she. 
Some  other  face  will  like  emotions  raise. 
When  thou  canst  better  play  a  lover's  part : 
But  for  the  present,-— fye  upon  it,  Basil ! 

Bas.  What,  is  it  possible  thou  hast  beheld, 
Hast  tarried  by  her  too,  her  converse  shar'd, 
Yet  talk'st  as  tho'  she  were  a  common  fair  one, 
Such  as  a  man  may  fancy  and  forget  ? 
Thou  art  not,  sure,  so  dull  and  brutish  grown: 
It  is  not  so ;  thou  dost  belie  thy  thoughts, 
And  vainly  try'st  to  gain  me  with  the  cheat. 

Ros.  So  thinks  each  lover  of  the  maid  he 
loves. 
Yet,  in  their  lives,  some  many  maidens  love. 
Fye  on  it !  leave  this  town,  and  be  a  soldier  ! 

Bas.  Have  done,  have  done !  why  dost  thou 
bate  me  thus  ? 
Thy  words  become  disgusting  to  me,  Rosin- 
berg. 
What  claim  hast  thou  my  actions  to  controul  f 
I'll  Mantua  leave  when  it  is  fit  I  should. 

Ros.  Then,  'faith !  'tis  fitting  thou  shouldst 
leave  it  now ; 
Ay,  on  the  instant.    Is't  not  desperation 
To  stay,  and  hazard  ruin  on  thy  tame, 
Tho'yet  uncheer'd  e'en  by  lliat  tempting  lure. 
No  lover  breathes  without  ?  tiiou  hast  no  hope« 

'fioj.  What,  dost  thou  mean— curse  on  the 
paltry  thought! 
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That  I  ehoold  count  and  bargain  with  my 

heart, 
Upon  the  chances  of  unstinted  favour^ 
Aa  little  souls  their  base-bred  fancies  feed  ? 

0  *  were  I  conscioos  that  within  her  breast 

1  held  some  portion  of  her  dear  Regard , 
Tho'  pent  for  life  within  a  prison's  walls, 
Where  thro'  my  grate  I  yet  might  sometimes 

sec 
E*en  but  her  shadow  sportilig  in  the  sun ; 
Tho'  placed  by  fate  where  some  obstructing 

bound J 
Some  deep  impassable  between  us  roll'd, 
And  I  mij^ht  yet  from  some  high  tow'ring 

Perceive  her  distant  mansion  from  afar, 
Or  mark  its  blue  smoke  risinj^  eve  and  mom ; 
May,  tho'  within  the  circle  of  the  moon 
Some  spell  did  fix  her,  never  to  return, 
And  I  might  wander  in  the  hours  of  night, 
And  upward  tuni  my  ever-gazing  eye. 
Fondly  to  mark  upon  its  varied  disk 
Some  little  spot  that  might  her  dwelling  be  ; 
My  fond,  my  fixed  heart  would  still  adore, 
And  own  no  other  love.    Away,  away  ! 
How  canst  thou  say  to  one  who  loves  like  me, 
Thou  hast  no  hope  ? 
Am.  But  with  such  hope,  my  friend,  how 

stand  tliy  fears  ? 
Are  they  so  well  refin'd  ?  how  wilt  thou  bear 
Ere  long  to  hear,  that  some  high-favour*d 

prince 
Has  won  her  heart,  her  hand,  has  married  her? 
Tho'  now  unshackled,  will  it  always  be  f 
Bas,  By  heav'n  thou  dost  contrive  but  to 

torment) 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  pain  thou  giv'st ! 
There  is  malignity  in  what  thou  say'st. 

Ro9.  No,  not  malignity,  but  kindness,  Basil, 
That  fain  would  save  thee  from  the  yawning 

gulf. 
To  which  blind  passion  guides  thy  heedless 

steps. 
Bos.  Go,  rather  save  thyself 
From  the  weak  passion  which  has  seiz'd  thy 

breast, 
T*  a*<8ume  authority  with  sage-like  brow, 
And  shape  my  actions  by  tlune  own  caprice. 
I  can  direct  myself. 

Ho*.  Yes,  do  thyself, 

And  let  no  artful  woman  do  it  for  thee. 
Bos.  1  scorn  thy  thought :  it  is  beneath  my 

scorn : 
It  is  of  meanness  sprung— an  artful  woman  ! 

0  !  she  has  all  the  loveuness  of  heav'n 
And  all  its  goodness  to  ! 

Bos.  I  mean  not  to  impute  dishonest  arts, 

1  mean  not  to  Impute — 

Sas.  No  'faith  thou  canst  not. 

Bog,  What,  can  I  not  ?  their  arts  all  Women 
have. 
Bat  now  of  this  no  more ;  it  moves  thee 

greatly. 
Tet  once  a^u,  as  a  most  loving  friend,  . 
Lrt  me  conjure  thee,  if  thou  pnzest  honour, 
A  soldier's  fair  repute,  a  hero's  fame, 
What  noble  spirits  love,  and  well  I  know 
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Full  dearly  dost  thou  prize  them,  leave  this 

place, 
And  give  thy  soldiers  orders  for  the  march. 
Bas.  Nay,  since  thou  must  assume  it  o^er 

me  thus. 
Be  gen'ral,  and  command  my  soldiers  too. 
Has.  What,  hath  this  passion  in  so  short  a 

space, 
O  !  curses  on  it !  so  far  chang'd  thee,  Basil, 
That  thou   dost  take  with  such    ungentle 

warmth, 
The  kindly  freedom  of  thine  ancient  friend  ? 
Methinks  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  maids 
Would  not  have  mov'd  me  thus  to  treat  my 

friend, 
My  best,  mine  earliest  friend ! 
Bos.  Say  kinsman  rather ;  chance  has  link'd 

us  so : 
Our  blood  is  near,  our  hearts  are  s6ver'd  far ; 
No  act  of  choice  did  e'er  unite  our  souls. 
Men  most  unlike  we  are ;  our  thoughts  un- 
like; 
My  breast  disowns  thee^— thou'rt  no  friend  of 

mine. 
Ros.  Ah  !  have  I  then  so  long,  so  dearly 

lov'd  thee  ; 
So  ofien,  with  an  elder  brother's  care, 
Thv  childish  rambles  tended,  shar'd  thy  sports; 
Fill'd  up  by  stealth  thy  weary  6chool4x>y's 

task; 
Taught  thy  young  arms  thine  earliest  feats  of 

strength; 
With  boastful  pride  thine  early  rise  beheld 
In  glory's  paths,  contented  then  to  fill 
A  second  place,  so  I  might  serve  with  thee  ; 
And  say'st  thou  now,  I  am  no  friend  of  thine  ? 
Well,  be  it  so  ;  I  am  thy  kinsman  then, 
And  by  that  title  will  I  save  thy  name, 
From  danger  of  disgrace.    Indulge  thy  will. 
I'll  lay  me  down  and  feign  that  I  am  sick : 
And  yet  I  shall  not  feign — I  shall  not  feign ; 
For  tny  unkindness  makes  me  so  indeed. 
It  will  be  said  that  Basil  tarried  here 
To  save  his  friend,  for  so  they'll  call  me  still ; 
Nor  will  dishonour  fall  upon  thy  name 
For  such  a  kindly  deed. — 

(3asil  walks  up  and  tUncn  in  great  agitation, 
then  stops y  copers  htsface  tcitk  his  handstand 
seems  to  be  overcome.  Rosinberg  looks  at 
him  earnestly.) 

O  blessed  heav'n  he  weeps  ! 
(Runs  up  to  him,  and  catches  him  in  his  arm^.) 

0  Basil !  I  have  been  too  hard  upon  thee. 
And  is  it  possible  I've  mov'd  thee  thus  ? 

Bos.  (in  a  convulsed  broken  voice.)  1  will 
renounce— I'll  leave — 

Bos.  What  says  my  Basil  ? 

Bos.  I'll  Msmtua  leave — I'll  leave  this  seat 
ofbUss— 
This  lovely  woman — ^tear  my  heart  in  twain — 
Cast  off  at  once  my  little  span  of  joy — 
Be  wretched — miserable — whate'er  Uiou  wilt — 
Dost  thou  forgive  me  ? 

Ros.  O  my  friend  !  my  friend  ! 

1  love  thee  now  more  than  I  ever  lov'd  thee. 
I  must  be  cruel  to  thee  to  be  kind : 
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Each  pang  I  lee  thee  feel  strikes  thro*  my 

heart; 
Then  spare  us  both,  call  up  thy  noble  spirit, 
^d  meet  the  blow  at  once.    Thy  troops  are 

ready — 
Let  us  depart,  nor  lose  another  hoar. 
(Basil  ghnnktfram  hia  omu,  and  looks  at  him 
with  somewhat  of  an  upbraiding  ^  at  the  sams 
time  a  sorrowful  look.) 
Bos.  Nay,  put  me  not  to  death  upon  the 
instant; 
I'll  see  her  once  apiin,  and  then  depart 
Bos,  See  her  but  once  again,  ana  thou  art 
ruin'd ! 
It  must  not  be — ^if  thou  regardest  me — 
Bos.  Well  then,  it  shall  not  be.  Thou  hast 

no  mercy ! 
iZos.  Ah  !  thou  wilt  bless  me  all  thine  after- 
life 
For  what  now  seems  to  thee  so  merciless. 
Das.  (sitting  down  very  dejectedly.)    Mine 
after-life !  what  is  mine  afler-life  ? 
My  day  is  closed !  the  gloom  of  night  is  oome ! 
A  hopeless  darkness  settles  o'er  my  fate. 
I've  seen  the  last  look  of  her  heavenly  eyes ; 
IWe  heard   the  last  sounds  of  her  blessed 

voice ; 
I've  seen  her  fair  form  finom  my  sight  depart : 
My  doom  is  closed ! 
Bos.  (hanging  over  him  with  pity  and  affee- 

tian.)    Alas !  my  friend ! 
Bas.  In  all  her  lovely  grace  she  disappear'd, 
Ah  !  little  thought  I  never  to  return ! 
Bos.  Why  BO  desponding  ?  think  of  warlike 
glory. 
The  fields  of  fair  renown  are  still  before  thee ; 
Who  would  not  bum  such  noble  fame  to  earn  ? 
Bas.  What  now  are  arms,  or  fair  renown  to 
me? 
Strive  for  it  those  who  will — and  yet, awhile, 
Welcome  rouffh  war;  with  all  thy  scenes  of 
blood  ;  (starting  from  his  seat.) 

Thy  roaring  thunders,  and  thy  clashing  steel ! 
Welcome  once  more !  what  have  I  now  to  do 
But  play  the  brave  man  o'er  again,  and  die  ? 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isab.    (to  Bas.)   My  princess  bids  me  greet 

you,  noble  Count : — 
Bas.  (starting^  What  dost  thou  say  ? 
Bos.  Damn  this  untimely  message ! 

Isab.  The  princess  bids  me  greet  you,  no- 
ble Count: 
In  the  cool  grove,  hard  by  the  southern  gate. 
She  with  her  train — 

Bas.  What,  she  indeed,  herself? 

Jsab.  Herself,  my  lord,  and  she  requests  to 

see  you. 
Bas.  Thank  heav'n  for  this !  I  will  be  there 

anon. 
Bos.  (taking  hold  of  him.)  Stay,  stay,  and 

do  not  be  a  madman  still. 
Bas.  Let  go  thy  hold :  what,  must  I  be  a 
brute,  ^ 

A  very  brute  to  please  thee  ?  no,  by  heav  n ! 
(Breaks  from  him,  and  Exit.) 


Bos.  (striking  his  forehead.)  Alllost  again! 
ill  fortune  ug ht  upon  her ! 

(TWmti^  eagerly  to  Isab.) 
And  so  thy  virtuous  mistress  sends  thee  here 
To  make  appoinbnents,  honourable  dame  ? 
Jsah.  Not  so,  my  lord,  you  must  not  call  it 
so: 
The  court  will  hunt  to-morrow,  and  Victoria 
Would  have  your  noble  gen'ral  of  her  train, 
Bos.  Confound  these  women,  and  their  art- 
ful snares, 
Since  men  will  be  such  fools ! 
Jsah.  Yes,  grumble  at  oar  empire  m  yoa 

will — 
Bos,  What,  boast  ye  of  it  f  empire  do  ye 
call  it.'  K"         / 

It  is  your  shame !  a  short-liv'd  tyranny, 
That  ends  at  last  in  hatred  and  contempt. 
Isab.  Nay,  but  some  women  do  so 
rule. 

Their  subjects  never  from  the  yoke  escape. 
Bos.  Some  women  do,  but  toey  are  rarely 
found. 
There  is  not  one  in  all  your  paltry  court 
Hath  wit  enough  for  tfaie  uneen'rous  task. 
'Faith !  of  you  all,  not  one,  but  brave  Albini, 
And  she  disdains  it — Good  be  with  you,  lady ! 

(GotM^.) 

Isah.  O  would  I  coold  bat  touch  that  stub^ 

bom  heart! 

How  dearly  should  he  pay  for  this  hoar*s 

scorn !  [£xxuht  sejoerally. 

SCEHE  IV.  ▲  BVMMBR  APASTMKNT  IN 
THE  COVNTRT,  THE  WINDOWS  Of 
WHICH  LOOK  TO  A  F0BE8T. 

Enter  Victoria  in  a  hunting  dress,  followed  by 
Albiiti  and  Isabjclla,  speaking  as  they 
enter. 

Vict,  (to  Alb.)  And  so  yoa  will  not  shaxe 

our  sport  to-day  ? 
^Ib.  My  days  of  frolick  should  ere  this  be 
o'er, 
But  thou,  mv  charge,  has  kept  me  youthful 

still. 
I  should  nioet  gladly  go ;  but,  since  the  dawn, 
A  heavy  sickness  hangs  upon  my  heart ; 
I  cannot  hunt  to-day. 

Vict.  I'll  stay  at  home  and  nurse  thee,  dear 

Albini. 
,^lb.  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not  stay. 

,   y*^-    ^  Nay,  but  I  will. 

I  cannot  follow  to  the  cheerful  bom 
Whilst  thou  art  sick  at  home. 

'^^'  Not  very  sick. 

Rather  than  thou  shouldst  stay,  my  gentle 

child, 
I'll  mount  my  horse,  and  go  e'en  as  I  am. 
Via.  Nay,  then  I'll  go,  and  soon  return 
again. 
Meanwhile,  do  thou  be  careful  of  thyself. 
Isab,  Hark,  Hark  !  the  shrill  horns  call  ua 
to  the  field : 
Your  highness  hears  it  ?        (musiek  without,) 
Vict.  Yes,  my  IsabeUa  ; 
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I  hMtf  H,  and  laftthinks  e'en  at  the  eoand 
I  -mult  alieadr  on  my  leathern  seat, 
And  feel  Che  nery  steed  beneath  me  shake 
His  mantled  sides,  and  paw  the  fietted  earth ; 
Whilst  I  aloft,  with  ray  equestrian  grace, 
The  low  salute  of  nilant  lords  return, 
Who  waiting  lounB  with  eager  watch^l  eye, 
And  reined  steeds,  the  happy  moments  seize. 

0  !  didst  thou  never  hear,  my  Isabell, 
How  nobly  Basil  in  the  field  beeomes 
His  fiery  courser's  back? 

ImB.  They  say  most  gracefully. 

Aik,  What,  is  the  Taliant  Count  not  yet  de- 
parted? 
Fief.  You  would  not  have  our  gallant  Ba- 
sil go 
When  I  have  bid  him  stay  f  not  so,  Albini. 
JUk.  Vye  !  reigns  that  spirit  still  so  strongly 
in  thee, 
Which  vainly  covets  all  men's  admiration, 
And  is  to  others  cause  of  cruel  pain  ? 

0 1  would  thou  couldst  subdue  it ! 

Via.  My  gentle  friend,  thoushouldst  not  be 

severe: 
For  now  in  truth  I  love  not  admiration 
As  I  was  wont  to  do ;  in  truth  1  do  not. 
But  yet,  this  once  my  woman's  heart  excuse, 
For  there  is  something  strange  in  this  man's 

love, 
I  never  met  before,  and  I  must  prove  it. 
JBh.  Well,  prove  it  then,  be  stricken  too 

thyself, 
And  bid  sweet  peace  of  mind  a  sad  farewell. 
Viet.  O  no !  that  will  not  be !  'twill  peace 

restore: 
For  after  this,  all  folly  of  the  kind 
Will  quite  insipid  and  disgusting  seem ; 
And  so  I  shall  become  a  prudent  maid, 
And  psasing  wise  at  last 

(fnusiek  heard  toithoul,) 
Hark,  hark !  again ! 
All  good  be  with  you !  I'll  return  ere  long. 
[ExKUirr  Victoria  and  Isabella. 
Atk.  (fola.)  Ay,  go,  and  ev'ry  blessing  with 

thee  go, 
My  most   tormenting,  and   most   pleasing 

charge! 
Like  vapour,  nrom  the  mountain  stream  act 

thou, 
Which  lightly  rises  on  the  morning  air, 
And  shifts  its  fleeting  form  with  ev^ry  breexe. 
Forever  varying,  and  for  ever  graceful. 
Endearing,  gen  roas,  bountiful  and  kind ; 
Vain,  fanciful,  and  fond  of  worthless  praise ; 
Courteous  ana  gentle,  proud  and  magnificent : 
And  yet  these  adverse  qualities  in  uee. 
No  dissonance,  nor  striking  contrast  make ; 
For  still  thy  good  and  amiable  gifts 
The  sober  dignity  of  virtue  wear  not. 
And  such  a  Pitching  mien  thy  follies  shew, 
They  make  a  very  icOot  of  reproof, 
Ana  smile  it  to  disgrace. — 
What  shall  I  do  with  thee  f — ^It  grieves  me 

much 
To  bear  Count  Banl  is  not  yet  departed 


When  from  the  ehaoe  he 
hia  steps, 


comes,  I'll  watch 


And  speak  to  him  myself.*- 
O !  I  could  hate  her  for  that  poor  ambition 
Which  silly  adoration  only  claims. 
But  that  I  well  remember,  in  my  youth 
I  felt  the  like— I  did  not  feel  it  long : 
I  tore  it  soon,  indignant  from  my  breast, 
As  that  which  did  degrade  a  noble  mind. 

[Exit. 

SCBNE   V.—- A    VEBT    BBAVTXFT7L    GROVB 
IN   THE   rORfiST. 

Musick  and  horns  heard  afar  off,  whilst  hunts, 
men  and  dogs  appear  psHing  over  the  stage,  at 
agrcatdistance.    Enter  Victoria  and  Basi  l, 
as  if  jost  aliffhted  from  their  horses. 
Viet,  {tpuuane  to  attendanU  without.)  Lead 
on  our  horses  to  the  further  grove, 
And  wait  us  there. — 
(to  Bas.)  This  spot  so  pleasing,  and  so  fragrant 

is, 
'Twere  sacrilege  with  horses'  hoofs  to  wear 
Its  velvet  turff  where  little  elfins  dance. 
And  fairies  sport  beneath  the  summer's  moon; 
I  love  to  tread  upon  it. 

Bas.  O !  I  would  quit  the  chariot  of  a  god 
For  such  delightful  footing ! 

Via.  I  love  this  spot. 

Bas.  It  is  a  spot  where  one  would  tive  and 

die. 
Vict  See,  thro'  the  twisted  boughs  of  those 
high  elms. 
The  sun-beams  on  the  bright'ning  foliage  play, 
And  tinge  the  scaled  bark  with  ruddy  brown. 
Is  it  not  beautiful  ? 

Bas.  As  tho'  an  angel,  in  his  upward  flight, 
Had  left  his  mantle  floating  in  mid  air. 
Via.  Still  most  unlike  a  garment;  small 
and  sever'd : 
(Turning  round j  and  pereeimng  that  he  is  gat- 
ing at  her.) 
But  thou  regard'st  them  not. 
Bas.   Ah!   what  should  I  regard,  where 
should  I  gaze  ? 
For  in  that  far-shot  glance,  so  keenly  wak'd. 
That  sweetly  rising  smile  of  admiration, 
Far  better  do  I  learn  how  fair  heav'n  is, 
Than  if  I  gaz'd  upon  the  blue  serene. 

Viet.  Remember  you  have  promised,  gentle 
Count, 
No  more  to  vex  me  with  such  foolish  words. 
Bas.  Ah!    wherefore  should  my  tongue 
alone  be  mute? 
When  every  look  and  every  motion  tell. 
So  plainly  tell,  and  will  not  be  forbid. 
That  I  adore  thee,  love  Ihce,  worship  thee ! 

CVicioria  looks  haughty  and  displeased.) 
Ah !  pardon  me,  I  know  not  what  I  say. 
Ah!  m>wn  not  thus!  I  cannot  see  thee  frown. 
I'll  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  I  will  be  silent : 
But  O !  a  reined  tongue,  and  bursting  heart, 
Are  hard  at  once  to  hear. — Wilt  thou  forgive 
me? 
Via.  We'll  think  no  more  of  it ;  we'll  quit 
this  spot ; 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  led  thee  here. 
But  'twas  the  friv'rite  path  of  a  dear  firiend : 
Here  many  a  time  we  wander'd,  arm  in  arm : 
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We  loT'd  this  grove,  and  now  that  he  ia  abaent? 

I  love  to  haunt  it  Btill.  ^Baail  startg. 

Bag.  Hia  fav'rite  path — a  friend —  here  arm 

in  arm^- 

{dtuping  his  hands ,  and  raising  them  to  his 

head.) 
Then  there  is  auch  a  one  ! 
(Drooping  his  head,  and  looking  distractedly 
upon  the  ground.) 

I  dream*d  not  of  it. 
Vict,  (pretending  not  to  see  him.)  That  little 
lane,  with  woodbine  all  o'ergrown. 
He  lov'd  so  well !  it  is  a  fragrant  path, 
la  it  not.  Count  ? 
Bos.  It  is  a  gloomy  one  ! 

Viet.  I  have,  my  lord,  been  wont  to  think  it 

cheerful. 
Bas.    I  thought  your  highness  meant  to 

leave  this  spot  ? 
Vict.  I  do,  and  by  this  lane  we'll  take  our 
way; 
For  here  he  oflen  walk'd  with  saunt'ring  pace. 
And  listen 'd  to  the  woodlark's  evening  song. 
Bas.  What,  must  I  on  his  very  footsteps  go  ? 
Accursed  be  the  ground  on  which  he  trod  ! 
Viet.    And  is  Count  Basil  so  uncourtly 
grown. 
That  he  would  curse  my  brother  to  i|i]^  face .' 
Bas.  Your  brother !  gracious  God,  is  it  your 
brother  ? 
That  dear,  that  loving  firiend  of  whom  you 

spoke, 
Is  he  indeed  your  brother  ? 

Vict.  He  is  indeed,  my  lord. 

Bas.  Then  heaven  bless  him !  all  good  an- 
gels bless  him ! 
I  could  weep  o'er  him  now,  shed  blood  for  him! 
I  could — O  what  a  foolish  heart  have  I ! 
WMs  up  and  dovm  with  a  hurried  step,  tossing 
about  his  arms  in  transport ;  then  stops  short 
and  runs  up  to  Victoria.) 
Is  it  indeed  your  brother  P 

Vict.  It  is  indeed :  what  thoughts  disturbed 

thee  soP 
Bas.  1  will  not  tell  thee;  foolish  thoughts 
they  were. 
Heav'n  bless  your  brother ! 

Vict.  Ay,  heav'n  bless  him  loo  ! 

I  have  but  him;   would  I  had  two  brave 

brothers. 
And  thou  wert  one  of  them ! 
Bas.  I  would  fly  from  thee  to  earth's  ut^ 
most  bounds, 
Were  I  thy  brother— 
And  yet  methinks,  I  would  I  had  a  sister. 
Vict.  And  wherefore  would  ye  so  P 
Bas.  To  place  her  near  thee, 

The  soft  oompanion  of  thy  hours  to  prove. 
And,  when  far  distant,  sometimes  talk  of  me. 
Thou  cottldst  not  chide  a  gentle  sister's  cares. 
Perhaps,  when  rumour  from  the  distant  war, 
Uncertain  tales  of  dreadful  slaughter  bore, 
Thou'dst  see  the  tear  hang  on  her  pale  wan 

cheek, 
And  kindly  say,  How  does  it  fare  with  Basil  ? 
Viet,  No  more  of  this— indeed  there  most  no 
more, 


A  friend's  remembrance  I  will  ever  bear  thee. 
But  see  where  Isabella  this  way  comes : 
I  had  a  wish  to  speak  with  her  alone ; 
Attend  us  here,  ror  soon  will  we  return. 
And  then  take  horse  acain.  [Exit. 

Bas.  (looking  after  her  for  some  time.)  See 
with  what  graceful  steps  she  moves  alonfr, 
Her  lovely  form,  in  evW  action  lovelj^ ! 
If  but  the  wind  her  ruMed  garment  raise, 
It  twists  it  into  some  light  pretty  fold. 
Which  adds  new  grace.    Or  should  some 

small  mishap. 
Some  tangled  branch,  her  fair  attire  derange. 
What  would  in  others  strange,  or  awkward 

seemi 
But  lends  to  her  some  wild  bewitching  charm. 
See,  vender  does  she  raise  her  lovely  arm 
To  pluck  the  «<apgK"g  hedge-flow  r   aa  ahe 

goes; 
And  now  she  turns  her  head  as  tho'  she  view'd 
The  distant  landscape;   now  methinka  she 

walks 
With  doubtful  ling'ring  steps — ^will  she  look 

backP 
Ah  no  !  yon  thicket  hides  her  from  my  aight, 
Bless'd  are  the  eyes  that  may  behold  her  still, 
Nor  dread  that  ev'ry  look  shall  be  the  last ! 
And  vet  she  said  she  would  remember  me. 
I  will  believe  it :  Ah  !  I  must  believe  it. 
Or  be  the  saddest  soul  that  sees  the  Ught ! 
But  lo,  a  messen^rer,  and  from  the  army ! 
He  brings  me   tidings;  grant  they  may  be 

good! 
Till  now  1  never  fear'd  what  man  might  utter ; 
I  dread  his  tale,  God  grant  it  may  be  good ! 

Enter  Messenger. 

From  the  army  ? 
Mess.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Bas.  What  tidings  brings*t  thou  P 

Mess.  Th'  Imperial  army,  under  brave  Pia- 
caro, 
Have  beat  the  enemy  near  Pavia's  walls. 
Bas.  Ha!  have  they  fought P  and  ia  the 

battle  o'erP 
Mess.  Yes,  conquer 'd  ta'en  the  French  king 
prisoner. 
Who,  like  a  noble,  gallant  gentleman. 
Fought  to  the  last,  nor  yielded  up  his  sword 
Till,  being  one  amidst  surrounding  foes, 
His  arm  could  do  no  more. 
Bas.    What  dost  thou  say  P  who  is  made 
pris'ner  P 
What  king  did  fight  so  well  ? 
Mess.  The  king  of  France. 

Bas.  Thou  saidst — ^thy  words  do  ring  so  in 
mine  ears, 
I  cannot  catch  their  sense— the  battle's  o'er .' 
Mess.  It  is  my  lord.    Piscaro  staid  your 
coming, 
But  could  no  longer  stay.    His  troops  were 

bold. 
Occasion    press'd  him,   and    they    bravely 

fought^— 
They  bravely  fought,  my  lord ! 

Bas.  I  hear,  I  hear  thee. 

Accttia'd  am  I,  that  it  ahould  wring  my  heart 
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To  hear  they  bnTely  fought ! — 
They  bTavefy  fought,  whilst  we  .lay  ling'ring 
here. 

0  \  what  a  fated  blow  to  strike  me  thus ! 
Perditioii !  shame !  disgrace  I  a  damned  blow! 

Men.  Ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  slain ; 
We  too  have  lost  full  many  a  gallant  soul. 

1  viewed  the  closing  armies  from  afar ; 
Their  close  pik'd  nmks  in  goodly  order  spread, 
Which  seem*d,  alss !  when  that  the  fight  was 

o'er, 
Like  the  wild  marshes'  crop  of  stately  reeds, 
lAid  with  the  passing  storm.    But  woe  is  me ! 
When  to  the  field  I  came,  what  dismal  sights ! 
What  waste  of  life !  what  heaps  of  bleeding 
slain! 
Bos,  Would  I  were  hiid  a  red,  disfigured 
corse, 
Amid  those  heaps !  they  fought,  and  we  were 
absent! 
(  WMks  about  distracUdlif,  them  atapa  shunt.) 
'Who  sent  thee  here  ? 

M«u.  Pisearo  sent  me  to  inform  Count  JBasil , 
He  needs  not  now  his  aid,  and  gives  him  leave 
To  maich  his  tardy  troops  to  distant  quarters. 
Bat.  He  says  so,  does  he  ?  well,  it  shall  be  so. 
{Tossing  his  arms  distractedly.) h 
I  will  to  quarters,  narrow  quarters  go. 
Where  voice  of  war  shall  rouse  me  forth  no 
more.  [Exit. 

Mess.  I'll  follow  after  him ;  he  is  distracted : ; 
And  yet  he  looks  so  wild  I  dare  not  do  it. 

JElttter  VieroRiA  as  if  frightened,  followed  by 

ISABXLLA. 

Vict. -(to  Isab.)  Didst  thou  not  mark  him  as 

he  pafls*d  thee  too  f 
isab.  I  saw  him  uass,  but  with  such  hasty 

steps  I  had  no  time. 
Viet.  I  met  him  with  a  wild  disorder'd  vr. 
In  furious  haste ;  he  stopp'd  distractedly. 
And  gax*d  opon  me  with  a  mournful  look, 
But  psss'd  away,  and  spoke  not.    Who  art 
thou?  ^To  the  Messenger.) 

I  fesr  thou  art  a  bearer  of  bad  tidings. 
Mess.  No,  rather  good  as  I  should  deem  it, 
madamy 
Abho'  unwelcome  tidings  to  Count  Basil. 
Our  army  hath  a  glorious  battle  won  ; 
Ten  thousand  French  are  slain,  their  mon- 
arch eaptive. 
lla.  {to  Mess^  Ah,  there  it  is  I  he  was  not 
in  the  fight. 
Jbaa  slier  him  I  pray — nay,  do  not  so — 
ilun  to  his  kinsman,  good  Count  Rosinberg, 
And  bid  him  follow  hun — ^I  pray  thee  run ! 
Mess.  Nay,  lady,  by  your  leave,  you  seem 
not  well: 
I  will  conduct  you  hence,  and  then  I'll  go. 
VicL  No,  no,  I'm  well  enough;  I'm  very 
wcU; 
KiOf  hie  thee  hence, and  do  thine  errand  swifUy . 

[Exit  Messenger. 
O  what  a  wretch  am  I  ?  I  am  to  blame ! 
I  only  am  lo  blame  ? 

isab.  Nay,  wherefore  say  so  ? 

What  have  you  done  that  others  would  not  do  ?  J 


Viet.  What  have  I  done?  Fve  fool'd  a  noble 
heart — 
I've  wreck'd  a  brave  man's  honour ! 

[Exit  leaning  upon  Isabella. 


ACT    V. 


SCKNB  L-— ADARJE  HIGHT;  HO  MOOV,  BUT 
▲  FEW  STARS  OLIMMKRinG;  THE  STAGE 
REPRESENTS  (A8  MUCH  AS  CAN  BE 
DISCOVERED  FOR  THE  DARKNESS)  A 
CHURCH-YARD  WITH  PART  OF  A  CHAP- 
EL, AND  A  WING  OF  THE  DUCAL  PAL- 
ACE  ADJOINING   TO   IT. 

Enter  Basil  with  bis  hat  off,  his  hair  and  his 
dress  in  disorder,  stepping  slowly,  and  stopping 
several  times  to  listen,  as  if  he  was  afraid  oT 
meeting  any  one. 

Bas.  No  sound  is  here :  man  is  at  rest,  and  I 
May  near  his  habitations  venture  forth. 
Like  some  unblessed  creature  of  the  night. 
Who  dares  not  meet  his  fiu^^— -Her  window's 

dark; 
No  streaming  light  doth  from  her  chamber 

beam. 
That  I  once  more  may  on  her  dwelling  gaze, 
And  bless  her  still.    All  now  is  dark  tor  me ! 
(Pauses  for  some  tvmSf  and  looks  upon  the 

graves.) 
How  happv  are  the  dead,  who  quietly  rest 
Beneath  tnese  stones !  each  by  his  kindred 

laid. 
Still  in  a  haliow'd  neighbourship  with  those, 
Who  when  alive  his  social  converse  shar'd : 
And  now  perhaps  some  dear  surviving  friend 
Doth  here  at  times  the  grateful  visit  pay, 
Bead  with  sad  eyes  his  short  memorial  o'er. 
And  bless  his  mem'ry  still ! — 
But  I,  like  a  vile  outcast  of  my  kind. 
In  some  lone  spot  must  lay  m'  unburied  corse, 
To  rot  above  tne  earth ;  where,  if  perchance 
The  steps  of  human  wand'rer  e'er  approach. 
He'll  stand  aghast,  and  flee  the  homd  place, 
With  dark  imaginations  frightful  made 
The  haunt  of  damned  sprites.     X)    cursed 

wretoh ! 
I'  the  iair  and  honour'd  £eld  shouldst  thou 

have  died. 
Where  brave  friends,  proudly  smiling  thro' 

their  tears, 
Had  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Basil  lav  ! 

{A  light  uen  in  Victoria'^  winaoto.) 
Bat  ha !  the  wonted,  welcome  light  appears. 
How  bri^^t  within  I  see  her  chamber  wail  ! 
Athwart  it  too,  a  dark'ning  shadow  moves, 
A  riender  woman's  form  :  it  is  herself ! 
What  means  that  motion  of  its  clasped  hands  ? 
That  drooping  head  ?  alas  !  is  she  in  sorrow  ? 
Alas !  thou  sweet  enchantress  of  the  mind, 
Whose  voice  was  gladness,  and  Whose  pres- 
ence bliss. 
Art  thou  unhappy  too  ?     I've  brought  thee 

woe; 
It  is  for  me  thou  weep'st.    Ah !  were  it  so, 
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Fall'n  as  I  am.  I  yet  could  life  endure, 

In  Bome  dark  aen  firom  human  nght  coneeal'dj 

Soyth&t  I  eometimes  from  my  haant  might 

steal, 
To  see  and  love  thee  still.      No,  no,  poor 

wretch! 
She  weeps  thy  shame,  she  weeps,  and  scorns 

thee  too. 
She  moves  ajjain ;  e'en  darkly  imag'd  thus, 
How  lovely  is  that  form  ! 

{PauseSf  stiU  looking  at  the  tomdow,) 
To  be  so  near  thee,  and  for  ever  parted  ! 
For  ever  lost !  what  art  thou  now  to  me  ? 
Shall  the  departed  gaze  on  thee  again  ? 
Shall  I  glide  past  thee  in  the  midnight  hour, 
Whilst  thou  perceiv'st  it  not,  and  think'st 

perhaps 
Tis  but  tne  mournful  breeze  that  passes  by  ? 
(Pauses  again,  and  gazes  at  the  window, 
till  the  light  disappears.) 
'TIS  gone,  'tis  gone  !  these  eyes  have  seen  their 

last! 
The  last  impression  of  her  heavenly  form : 
The  last  sight  of  those  walls  wherein  she  lives : 
The  last  blest  ray  of  light  from  human  dwell- 
ing. 
I  am  no  more  a  being  of  this  world. 
Farewell !  farewell !  all  now  is  dark  for  me  ! 
Come  fated  deed  !  come  honour  and  despair ! 
Here  lies  my  dreadful  way. 

Enter  Gboffrt  from  behind  a  tomb. 

Oeqf.  O !  stay,  my  gen'ral ! 
Bos.  Art  thou  from  the  grave  ? 

Oeof,  O  my  brave  gen'ral !  do  you  know 
me  not  ? 
I  am  old  Geoffrv,  the  old  maimed  soldier, 
You  did  so  nobiy  honour. 

Bos.  Then  go  thy  way,  for  thou  art  honour- 
able: 
Thou  hast  no  shame,  thou  need'st  not  seek 

the  dark 
Like  fallen,  fameless  men.    I  pray  thee  go ! 
Geof.  Nav,  speak  not  thus,  my  noble  gene- 

Ah  !  speak  not  thus !  thou'rt  brave,  thou*rt 

honour'd  still. 
Thy  soldier's  fame  is  far  too  surely  nds'd 
To  be  o'erthrown  with  one  unhappy  chance. 
I've  heard  of  thy  brave  deeds  witn  swelling 

heart, 
And  yet  shall  live  to  cast  my  cap  in  air 
At  glorious  tales  of  thee. — 
Bos.  Forbear,  forbear !  thy  words  but  wring 

mv  soul. 
Geof»  O !   pardon  me !   I  am  old  maimed 
GconW. 
O !  do  not  go !  I've  but  one  hand  to  hold  thee. 
[Laying  hold  of  Basil  as  he  attempts  to  go 
away,    Basil  stops,  and  looks  araiind  i^on 
him  with  softness.) 

Bas.  Two  would  not  hold  so  well,  old  hon- 
our'd vet' ran ! 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do? 
Oeof.  Return,  my  lord ;  for  love  of  blessed 
heaven, 


Seek  not  such  de^mte  waji !  when  would 
you  go? 
Bas.  Does  Ueofiry  ask  where  should  a  sol- 
dier go 
To  hide  disgrace  ?  there  is  no  place  but  one. 

(StmggUng  to  got  free.) 
Let  go  thy  foolish  hold,  and  force  me  not 
To  (m  some  violence  to  thy  hoary  head — 
What,  wilt  thou  not?  nav,tben  it  must  be  so. 
(Breaks  moiendu  from  him,  and  £xit.> 
Geof.  Curs'd  feeble  hand !  he's  gone  to  seek 
perdition ! 
I  cannot  run.     When  is  that  stupid  hind  ? 
He  should  have  met  me  hen.  Holla,FeniAn- 
do! 

Enter  Fkbkavho. 

We've  lost  him,  he  is  gone,  he's  broke  fion 

me ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  early  hen. 
For  that  he  has  been  known  to  haunt  this 
place  ? 
Fer.  Which  way  has  he  gone  ? 
Geof.  Towards  the  forest,  if  I  guess  ari^ii. 
But  do  thou  run  with  speed  to  Rosinberg, 
And  he  will  follow  him;  run  swiftly,  man! 

[EXZUITT. 

SCCITE  11. — A  WOOD,  WILD  AND  BATA6B; 
AN  ENTRT  TO  A  CATS,  TXRT  MTTCH 
TANGLED  WITH  BRUSHWOOD,  IS  SEEK 
Iff  THE  BACKGROUND.  THE  TIMB 
REPRESENTS  THE  DAWN  OF  MORNING. 
BASIL  IS  DISCOVERED  STANDING  NEAB 
THE  FRONT  OF  THE  STAGE,  IN  A 
THOUGHTFUL  FOSTURB»  WITH  A  COU- 
PLE OF  PISTOLS  LAID  BT  BIX  ON  A 
PIECE  OF  PROJECTING  ROCK;  B£ 
PAUSES   FOR   SOME   TIME. 

Bas.  (alone.)  What  sliall  I  be  some  few 
short  moments  hence  ? 
Why  ask  I  now  ?  who  from  the  dead  will  rise 
To  tell  me  of  that  awful  state  unknown  ? 
But  be  it  what  it  may,  or  bliss,  or  torment, 
Annihilation,  dark  and  endless  rest, 
Or  some  dread  thing,  man's  wildest  range  o 

thought 
Hath  never  yet  ooneeiv'd,  that  change|I'll  dan 
Which  makes  me  anything  but  what  I  am. 
I  can  bear  scorpions'  sting8,tread  fields  of  fin, 
In  frozen  gulfs  of  cold  eternal  lie, 
Be  toss'd  alofl  through  tracks  of  endless  void, 
But  cannot  live  in  shame — (Pauses.)    O  im- 
pious Uiought  1 
Will  the  great  God  of  meny,  merey  have 
On  all  but  those  who  an  most  miserable  ? 
Will  he  not  punish  with  a  pitving  hand 
The  poor,  fall'n,  froward  child  ?  XP^^^*^ 
And  shdl  I  then  against  his  will  ofiend. 
Because  he  is  most  good  and  mereiful  ? 
O !  horrid  baseness  !  what,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
I'll  think  no  more — ^it  turns  my  dizzy  brain — 
It  is  too  late  to  think — what  must  he,  must 


I  cannot  live,  thenfon  I  needs  most  die. 
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fift 


(TtkmiiptkepiiiioUfCmdyHUkaupcmd  dmtHf 

looking  wtUHy  around  h,m,  then  discovering 

the  €Qve*M  wmUh,) 
Here  is  «xi  entry  to  aome  darkaome  cave, 
Where  an  nacoffin'd  corse  may  rest  in  peace, 
And  hide  its  fool  corraption  icom  the  earth. 
The  threshold  ia  iiamark'd  hy  mortal  foot 
I'U  do  it  here. 
(Enters the  eaee  and  Exit;  a  deep  silence; 

dkem  Ike  report  of  a  pistol  is  heard  from  the 

oaoSf  aaid  soon  after.  Enter  Rosinberg,  Val- 

tomer,  lioo  Officers  and  Soldiers,  almost  at 

tkesame  moment  hy  d^erentsidesqfthestage. 

Mas.  This  way  the  sound  did  come. 

VaU.  How  came  ye,  soldiers?  heard  ye 
that  report? 

IsC  Sol,  We  heard  it,  and  it  seemed  to  come 
from  hence, 
Which  made  as  this  way  hie. 

jBar.  A  horrid  fancy  darts  across  my  mind. 
(^  groan  heard  from  the  cave.) 
XTh  YalU  Ha!  heaxd'st  thou  that ? 

VaU.  Methinhs  it  is  the  eroen  of  one  in 
pais.  (a  second  groan,) 

Bos.  Ha !  there  again  ! 

Valt.  From  this  cave*s  month,  so  dark  and 
choak*d  with  weeds, 
It  seema  to  oome. 

Ros.  I'll  enter  first. 

Ist  Of,  My  Ii<xd,  the  way  ia  tabgled  o'er 
with  briers : 
Hard  by,  a  few  short  paces  to  the  left. 
There  is  another  mouth  of  easier  access ; 
I  pass'd  it  eren  now.' 

Bos.         Then  shew  the  way.      [Exxvzit. 

SoKjrm  IIL-»<rHS  ixsids  or  tbje  cavb. 

Basil  daseorered  lying  on  the  groond,  with  his 
head  raised  a  little  upon  a  few  atones  and 
earth,  the  piitols  Wing  beside  him,  and  blood 
upon  his  breast.  Enter  Rosihbero,  Valto- 
MXR,  and  OrricERS.  Rosinberg,  upon  seeing 
BasU,  stopa  short  with  horrour,  and  remains 
motiottieas  for  some  time. 

Volt,  Gfeat  God  of  heaven !  what  a  sight  is 
thisl 
(Rosinherg  runs  to  Basil,  and  stoops  down  by 
his  side.) 
Ras.   O  Baal !  O  my  firiend !  what  hast 

thou  done  ? 
Bas.  (Covering  his  faee  toith  hie  hand.) 
Why  art  thou  come  ?  I  thought  to  die 
inpeace. 
Bos.  Thou  know'st  me  not— I  am  thy  Ros- 
inberg, 
Thy  dearest,  truest  friend,  thy  lovmg  kins- 
man! 
Ilioa  dost  not  say  to  me,  Why  art  thou  come  ? 
Baa.  Sliame  knows  no  kindred :  I  am  fadl'n, 
di^rrae'd; 
My  lame  is  sone,  I  cannot  look  upon  thee. 

Bas.  My  Basil,  noble  spirit !  talk  not  thus ! 
Tie  gtealest  mind  untoward  fiite  may  prove  : 
Thou  art  oar  gen*rous,  valiant  leader  still. 
Fallen  as  thoo  art — and  yet  thou  art  not  fall'n ; 
Who  says  thoo  art,  most  put  his  harness  on, 


And  prove  his  words  in  blood. 

Bas.  Ah  Rosinberg !  this  is  no  time  to  boast ! 
I  once  had  hopes  a  glorious  name  to  gain  \ 
Too  proud  of  heart,  1  did  too  much  aapire ; 
The  hour  of  trial  came,  and  found  me  wanting! 
Talk  not  of  me,  but  let  me  be  forgotten. — 
And  O !  my  friend  !  something  upbraids  me 
here,     (laying  his  hand  on  /Us  breast.) 
For  that  I  now  remember  how  oft-times 
I  have  usurp'd  it  o*er  thy  better  worth. 
Most  vainly  teaching  where  I  should  have 

learnt; 
But  thou  wilt  pardon  me. — 
Ros.  (taking  Basil's  hand,  and  pressing  it  to 
nis  breast.)    Rend  not  my  heut  in 
twain !  O  talk  not  thus  I 
I  knew  thou  wert  superiour  to  myself, 
And  to  all  men  beside :  thou  wert  my  pride ; 
I  paid  thee  def  rence  with  a  willing  heart 
Bas.  It  was  delusion,  all  delusion,  Rosin- 
berg! 
I  feel  my  weakness  now,  I  own  my  pride. 
Give  lAe  thy  hand,  my  time  is  near  the  close : 
Do  this  for  me  :  thou  know'st  my  love,  Vic- 
toria— 
Bos.  O  curse  that  woman !  she  it  is  alone- 
She  has  undone  us  all ! 

Bas,  It  doubles  unto  me  the  stroke  of  death 
To  hear  the^  name  her  thus.  O  curse  her  not ! 
The  fault  is  mine ;  she's  gentle,  good  and 

blameless. — 
ThoU  wilt  not  then  my  dying  wish  fulfil  ? 
Bos.  I  will !  I  will !  what  wouldst  thou  have 

me  do  ? 
Bas.  See  her  when  I  am  gone ;  be  gentle 
with  her ; 
And  tell  her  that  I  bless'd  her  in  my  death ', 
E'en  in  my  agonies  I  lov'd  and  bless'd  her. 
Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 
Ros.  I'll  do  what  thou  desir'st. 

Bas.  1  thank  thee,  Rosinberg;  my  time 
draws  near. 
(Raising  his  head  a  little f  otuL  perceiving  Offi- 
cers.) 
Is  there  not  some  one  here  ?  are  we  alone  ? 

Bos.  (making  a  sign  for  the  Officers  to  retire.) 
'Tis  but  a  sentry,  to  prevent  intrusion. 
Bas,  Thou  know'st  this  deap'rate   deed 
from  sacred  rites 
Hath  shut  me  out:  I  am  unbless'd  of  men, 
And  what  I  am  in  sight  of  th'  awful  God, 
I  dare  not  think ;  when  I  am  gone,  my  friend, 
0 1  let  &  good  man's  prayers  to  heaven  ascend 
For  an  offending  spint  I — Pray  for  me. 
What    thinkest  thou?    although  an  outcast 

here, 
May  not  some  heavenly  mercy  still  be  found  * 
60s.    Thou  wilt  find  mercy — my  beloved 
Basil- 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  shouldst  be  rejected. 
I  will  with  bended  knee — I  will  implore — 
It  choaks  mine  utterance — I   will   pray  for 
thee— ^ 
Bas,  This  comforts  me — thou  art  a  loving 
friend.  {A  noise  toithofut^ 

Bos,  (to  Off.  toithoia.)     What  noise  is  that  ? 

Enter  Valtombb. 
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Vtdl.  {to  R<M.)  My  lord,  the  wldien  all  in- 
Biflt  to  enter. 
What  ■hall  I  do  ?  they  will  not  be  denied : 
They  say  that  they  will  aee  their  noble  gene- 
ral. 
Bos.  Ah  my  brave  fellows !  do  they  call  me 
■o? 


Ros.  Then  let  them  come! 

Enter  Soldiers^  who  gather  round  Basil,  and 
look  mourf\fiiUif  upon  him;  he  holds  out  his 
hand  to  them  ttUh  a  faint  smile. 

Bos.  My  gen'roos  soldiers,  this  is  kindly 
meant. 
I'm  low  i'  the  dust ;  God  bless  you  all,  brave 
hearts! 
1st  Sol.  And  God  bless  you,  my  noble,  noble 
gen'ral ! 
We'll  never  follow  such  a  leader  more. 
3d  50/.  Ah !  had  you  staid  with  us,  my  no- 
ble gen'ral, 
We  would  have  died  for  you. 
(3d  Soldier  endeavours  next  to  speak,  hut  eau' 
not;  and  kneeling  down  by  Basil,  e»oers  his 
face  with  his   doaJc.    Rosinberg  turns  his 
face  to  the  wall  and  weeps.) 
Bos.  (in  a  very  faint  broken  voice.)  Where 
art  thou  ?  do  not  leave  me,  Rosinberg — 
Come  near  to  me — these  fellows  make  me 

weep: 
I  have  no  power  to  weep— give  me  thy  hand — 
I  love    to  feel  thy  grasp — ^my  heart   beats 

strangely — 
It  beats  as  tho  its  breathings  would  be  few — 
Remember — 
Ros.  Is  there  aught  thou  wouldst  desire  ? 
Bas.  Nought  but  a  little  earth  to  cover  me. 
And  lay  the  smooth  sod  even'with  the  ground- 
Let  no  stone  mark  the  spot — ^give  no  ofience. 
I  fain  would  say — what  can  I  say  to  thee  ? 
(^  deep  pause;  after  a  feeble  struggle,  Basil 
expires.) 
\st  Sol.  That  motion  war  his  last. 
2d  Sol.  His  spirit's  fled. 

1st  Sol.  God  grant  it  peac6  !  it  was  a  noble 

spirit ! 
4th  Sol.  The  trumpet's  sound  did  never  rouse 

a  braver. 
1st  Sol.  Alas  !  no  trumpet  e'er  shall  rouse 
him  more, 
Until  the  dreadful  blast  that  wakes  the  dead. 
2d  Sol.  And  when  that  sounds  it  will  not 

wake  a  braver. 
3d  Sol.  How  pleasantly  he  shar'd  our*  hard- 
est toil ! 
Our  coarsest  food  the  daintiest  foie  he  made. 
ith  Sol.  Ay,  many  a  time,  i'  the  coJd  damp 
plain  has  he 
With  cheerful  count'nance  cried, "  Good  rest. 

my  hearts  !" 
Then  wrapp'd  him  in  his  cloak,  and  laid  him 

down 
E'en  like  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  field. 
(Hosinberff  all  this    time  continues  hanging 
over  theoody,  and  gazing  upon  it.     Valto- 
mer  now  endeavours  to  draw  him  away.) 
Volt,  This  is  toosad,  my  Lord. 


Ros.  There,  seettthou  how  he  lies  ?  so  fiz'd^ 
so  pale  f 
Ah  !   what  an  end  is  this  !  thus  lost !   thu« 

fall'n! 
To  be  thus  taken  in  his  middle  course. 
Where  he  so  nobly  strove ;  till  cursed  passion 
Came  like  a  sun-stroke  on  his  midday  toil, 
And  cut  the  strong  man  down.    O  Basil! 
Basil! 
Valt.  Forbear,  my  friend,  we  must  not  sor- 
row here. 
Ros.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  my 

soul. 
Valt.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  too  sad  a  sight. 
Time  calls  us,  let  the  body  be  remov'd. 
Ros.  He  was — O !  he   was  like  no  other 

man! 
VaU.  {stiU  endeavouring  to  draw  him  away.) 
Nay,  now  forbear. 
Kos.  I  lov'd  him  from  his  birth ! 

Valt.  Time  presses,  let  the  body  be  remov'd. 
Ros.  What  sav 'at  thou  ? 
Vidt.         Shall  we  not  remey«  him  hence  ? 
Ros.  He  has  forbid  it,  and  has  charg'd  me 
well 
To  leave  his  grave  unknown;  for  that  the 

church 
All  sacred  rites  to  the  self-slain  denies. 
He  would  not  give  offence. 
1st  Sol.  What,  shall  our  gen'ral,  like  a  very 
wretch, 
Be  laid  unhonour'd  in  the  common  ground .' 
No  last  salute  to  bid  his  soul  farewefl  ? 
No  warlike  honours  paid  ?  it  shall  not  be. 
2d  Sol.  Laid  thus  ?  no,  by  the  blessed  light 
of  heav'n ! 
In  the  most  holy  spot'in  Mantua.'s'Wal]*- 
He 'shall  be  laici :  m  face  of  day  be  laid ; 
And  tho*  black  priests  should  curse  us  in  th^ 

teeth, 
We  will  fire  o'er  him  whilst  our  hands  have 

power 
To  grasp  a  musket. 

Several  Soldiers.  Let  those  who  dare  for- 
bid it ! 
Ros.  My  brave  companions,  be  it  as  yon  will. 
{Spreading  out  his  arms  as  if  he  would  em" 
mracethe  Soldiers. — They  prepare  to  renunm 
the  body.) 

VaU.  Nay,  stop  -  a  while,  we  will  not  moTe 
it  now, 
For  see  a  mournful  visitor  appears, 
And  must  not  be  denied. 

Enter  Victoria  and  Isahella: 

Viet.  I  thought  to  find  him  here,  where  has 

he  fled .' 

(Rosinberg  points  to  the  body  without  speaking. 

Victoria  shrieks  out  and  falls  into  the  arms 

of  Isabella: 

Isab.  Alas !  my  gentle  mistress,  this  will  kill 

thee. 
Vict,   {recovering.)  Unloose  thy  hold,  and' 
let  me  look  upon  him. 
O !  horrid,  horrid  sight !  my  ruin'd  Basil ! 
Is  this  the  sad  reward  of  all  thy  love  ? 
O !  I  have  murder'd  thee ! 
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(Kned^  down  by  the  body  and  bendt  over  it.) 
These  w&sied  streams    of  life !   this  bloody 
wound !  {hamng  her  hund  upon  lus  heart.) 
Is  there  no  breathing  here  f  all  still !  iJl  cold  ! 
Open  thine  eyes,  speak,  be  thyself  afain, 
And  I  will  love  thee,  serve  thee,  fol&w  thee. 
In  spite  of  all  reproach.    Alas  !  alas ! 
A  lifeless  corse  art  thoa  forever  laid, 
And  dost  not  hear  my  call. — 
Sos.  No,  madam ;  now  your  pity  comes  too 

late. 
Ftd.  Dost  thou  upbraid  me  ?  O !  I  have 

deserved  it ! 
Ros.  No,  madam,  no,  I  will  not  now  upbraid : 
But  woman's  ffrief  is  like  a  summer  storm, 
8hort  as  it  vio&nt  is ;  in  gayer  scenes, 
Where  soon  thou  shalt  in  giddy  circles  blase, 
And  play  the  airy  goddess  of  the  day, 
Thine  eye,  percnance,  amidst  th'  observing 

crowd, 
Shall  mark  th*  indignant  face  of  Baail^s  friend, 
And  then  it  will  upbraid. 

Via.  No.  never,. never!  thus  it  shall  not  be. 
To  the  dark,  shaded  cloister  wilt  thou  ffo. 
Where  sad  and  lonely,  thro'  the  dismal  grate 
Thou'll  spy  my  wasted  form,  and  then  up* 
braid  me.  * 
Ras,  Forgive  me,  heed  me  not;  I'm  griev'd 
at  neart; 
I*m  fietled,  gall'd,  all  things  are  hateful  to  me. 
If"  thou  didst  love  my  friend,  I  will  forgive 

thee  >• 
I  must  forgive  thee :  with  his  dying  breath 
He  bade  me  tell  thee,  that  his  latest  thoughts 
Were  love  to  thee;  in  deaUi  he  lov'd  and 

bkss'd  thee. 
{Victoria  gou  to  tkroto  kerodf  upon  the  body 
but  is  pmented  by  Valtomer  and  Isabella 
10^  fuppoit  her  in  their  amu  and  endeavour 
lo  drawker  away  from  it.) 
Viet.  O !  force  me  not  away  !  by  his  cold 
corse, 
Let  me  lie  down  and  weep.    O !  Basil,  Basil ! 
The  gallant  and  the  brave !  how  hast  thou 

loved  me ! 
If  there  is  any  holy  kindness  in  you, 

(To  Uab.  and  Valt.) 
Tear  me  not  hence. 
For  he  lov'd  me  in  thoughtless  folly  lost, 


With  all  mv  faults,  most  worthless  of*his  love ; 
And  him  I'll  love  in  the  low  bed  of  death, 
In  horrour  and  decay. — 
Near  his  lone  tomb  nispetid  my  wretched  days 
In  humble  pray'r  for  his  departed  spirit :  ■ 
Cold  as  his  grave  shall  be  my  earthy  bed, 
As  dark  my  cheerless  cell.      Force  me  not 

hence. 
I  will  not  go,  for  grief  hath  made  me-  strong. 

{Struggling  to  get  loose.), 
Ros.  Do  not  withhold  her,  leave  her  sorrow 

free. 
(T%eylet  her  go ^  and  she  throws  herself  upon 

the  body  in  an  agony  of  grief ) 
It  doth  subdue  the  sternness  of^my  grief 
To  see  her  mourn  .him  thus. — Yet  I  must 

curse  .- 
Heav'n's  curses  light  upon  her  damned  father, 
Whose  crooked  policy  has  wrought  this  wreck ! 
Isab.  If  he  has  done  it,  you  are  well  reveng'd. 
For  all  his  hidden  plots  detected  are. 
Gauriceio,  for  some  int'rest  of  his  own. 
His  master's  secret  dealings  with  the  foe 
Has  to  Lanoy  betray 'd ;  who  straight  hath  sent, 
On  the  behalf  of  his  imperial  lord, 
A  message  full  of  dreadful  threats  to  Mantua. 
His  discontented  subjects  aid  him  not  : 
He  must  submit  to  the  degrading  terms 
A  haughty  conq'ring  power  will  now  impose. 
Ros.  And  art  thou  sure  of  this .' 
Isab.  I  am,  my  lord. 

Ros.  Give  me  thy  hand,  I'm  glad  on't,  O ! 

I'm  glad  on't ! 
It  should  be  so  ?  how  like  a  hateful  ape 
Detected,  grinning,  'midst  his  pilfer 'd  hoard, 
A  cunning  man  appears,  whose  secret  frauds 
Are   open  d  to    tne   day !    scom'd,    hooted, 

mock'd ! 
Scom'd  by  the  very  fools  who  most  admir'd 
His  worthless  art.      But  when  a  great  mind 

falls, 
The  noble  nature  of  man's  gen'rous  heart 
Doth  bear  him  up  against  the  shame  of  ruin ; 
With  gentle  censure  using  but  itsfaulis 
As  modest  means  to  introduce  his  praise ; 
For  pity  like  a  dewy  twilight  comes 
To  close  th'  oppressive  splendour  of  his  day. 
And  they  who  but  admir  d  him  in  his  height, 
His  alter'd  state  lament,  and  love  him  fafl'n. 

[EXXUNT. 
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.    Scene  in  Bath,  and  in  Mr.  WiTHRiiro- 
Ton  s  haute  in  the  environs  of  Bath. 


ACT  I. 

SCEVB  I. Ma.  WiTHRIirOTON'S  HOUSE. 

Enter  Withringtox  and  his  two  Nieces  hang- 
ing upon  his  arms,  coaxing  him  in  a  playful 
manner  as  they  advance  towards  the  front  of 
the  Stage. 

With.  Poo,  poo,  get  along,  young  gipsies, 
and  don't  tease  me  any  more. 

Jig.  So  we  will,  my  good  Sir,  when  you 
have  granted  our  suit. 

Mar.  Do,  dear  uncle,  it  will  be  so  pleasant! 

With.  Get  along,  get  along.  Don't  think 
to  wheedle  me  into  it.  It  would  be  very 
pleasant,  truly,  to  see  an  old  fellow,  with  a 
wig  upon  his  bald  pate,  making  one  in  a  holy- 
day  mummery  with  a  couple  of  madcaps. 

Af(.  Nay,  cion't  lay  the  fault  upon  the  wig, 
good  Sir,  for  it  is  as  youthful,  and  as  sly,  and 
as  saucy  looking  as  the  best  head  of  hair  in 
the  county.  As  for  vour  old  wig,  indeed, 
there  was  so  much  curmudgeon-like  austerity 
about  it,  that  young  people  fled  front  before  it, 
as,  I  dare  say,  the  liirds  do  at  present;  for  1 
am  sure  it  is  stuck  up  in  some  cherry-orchard 
l\jr  this  time,  to  frighten  away  the  sparrows. 

iViUi    You  arc  mistkken,  young  mistress,  it 
ii  up  stairs  in  my  wig-boz. 

j^.  Well,  I  am  gltd  it  is  nny  where  but 
upon  your  ptt«,  unole.    (TStming  his  face 


towards  Mariane.)  Look  at  him,  pray !  is  he 
not  ten  years  younger  since  he  wore  iti*  Is 
there  one  bit  of  an  old  grumbler  to  be  eeen 
about  him  .now.' 

Mar,  He  is  no  more  like  the  man  he  was 
than  I  am  like  my  godmother.  (Clamnghia 
shoulder.)  Tou  must  even  do  as  we  have  bid 
you,  sir,  for  this  excuse  will  never  bring  yoa 
off. 

With.  Poo,  poo,  it  is  a  fooliah  A^l's  whim- 
sy :  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Ag.  It  is  a  reasonaole  woman's  desire,  gen- 
tle guardian,  and  you  must  consent  to  it.  For 
if  I  am  to  marry  at  all,  I  am  resolved  to  have 
a  respectable  man,  and  a  man  who  is  attached 
to  me;  and  to  find  out  such  a  one,  inmy^ves- 
ent  situation,  is  impossible.  I  am  provoked 
beyond  all  patience  with  your  ola  medy 
lords,  and  match-making  aunts,  introducing 
their  poor  noodle  heirs-apparent  to  me.  Tour 
ambitious  esquires,  and  proud  obsequious  baxw 
onets  are  intolerable,  and  your  rakish  younger 
brothers  are  nauseous:  such  creatures  only 
surround  me,  whilst  men  of  sense  stand  at  n 
distance,  and  think  me  as  foolish  as  the  com- 
pany I  keep.  One  would  swear  I  was  made 
of  amber,  to  attract  all  the  dust  and  chaff  of 
the  community. 

With.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  'faith. 

Ag.  Tou  see  how  it  is  with  me,  so  my 
dear,  loving,  good  uncle,  (coaxing  him.)  do  let 
Mariane  take  my  place  for  a  little  while.  We 
are  newly  come  to  Bath ;  nobody  knows  nm : 
we  have  been  but  at  one  ball,  and  as  Mariane 
looks  so  muQh  better  than  me,  she  has  already 
been  mistaken  for  the  heiress,  and  I  for  her 
portionless  cousin :  I  have  told  you  how  we 
shall  manage  it;  do  lend  us  your  assistance  ! 

With.  So  in  the  disguise  of  a  portionleas 
spinster,  you  are  to  captivate  some  man  of 
sense,  I  suppose? 

Ag.  1  would  fain  have  it  so. 

With.  Gro,  go,  thou  art  a  fool.  Agnes !  who 
will  fidlin  love  with  a  little  oroinary  girl  like 
thee  ?  why,  there  is  not  one  feature  in  Ihy 
face  that  a  man  would  give  a  farthing  for. 

Mar.  Tou  are  very  saucy,  uncle. 

Ag.  I  should  despair  of  my  beauty  to  be 
sure,  since  I  am  recaoned  so  much  like  you» 
my  dear  Sir;  yet  old  nurse  told  me  that  a  rich 
lady,  a  great  lady,  and  the  prettiest  lady  that 
ever  wore  silk,  reU  in  love,  once  on  a  time, 
with  Mr.  Anthony,  and  would  have  followed 
him  to  the  world's  end  too,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  an  old  hunks  of  a  father,  who  deserved  to 
be  drubbed  for  his  pains.  Don't  you  think  he 
did,  sir .' 
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With.  (atdesMttnn^  to  look  anurry^  Old 
nune  ia  m  fool,  and  you  are  an  impuoent  naasy. 
I*U  hear  no  more  of  this  nonsense .  (Breaks 
from  thtm  and  goes  tonoards  the  door:  they  rtm 
o^er  kim^  and  draw  him  back  again.) 

4f .  Najr,  good  Sir,  we  have  not  quite  done 
with  joQ  yet:  grant  our  request,  and  then 
•camper  off  as  you  please. 

Mat.  ru  hold  both  your  arms  till  you  grant 

it- 

fFUk.  (to  Mar.)  And  what  makes  you  so 

eager  about  it,  young  lady  ?  you  expect,  I  sup- 
pose, to  get  a  husbuid  by  the  trick.  O  fy, 
iy !  the  poorest  girl  in  Lngland  would  blush 
at  such  a  thought,  who  calls  herself  an  honest 
one. 

Ag.  Aod  Mariane  would  reject  the  richest 
man  in  England  who  would  harbour  such  a 
suspicion.  Hut  giye  yourself  no  uneasiness 
about  this,  Sir ;  she  need  not  go  a  husband- 
Kontinf ,  for  she  is  already  engsjged. — (Mari- 
ane loJisJrigktenedf  and  makes  signs  to  Agnes 
0esr  her  taule's  shoulder,  tohieh  she  answers 
with  a  smile  of  encouragement.) 

With.  Engaged !  she  is  very  good,  truly,  to 
manage  all  mis  matter  herself,  oeing  afraid  to 
give  we  any  trouble,  I  suppose.  And  pray 
wliat  fool  has  she  picked  out  from  the  heni,  to 
enter  into  this  precious  engagement  with  ? 

Ag.  A  foolish  enough  fellow  to  be  sure,  your 
&Tourite  nephew,  cousin  Edward. 

With.  Hang  the  sill^  bool»r !  how  could  he 
be  such  an  i<Oot !  but  it  can  the,  it  shan't  be ! 
— it  is  folly  to  put  myself  into  a  passion  about 
it.  (To  Mariane,  wno  puts  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  to  soothe  him.)  Hold  off  your  hands, 
Ma'am !  This  is  news  indeed  to  amuse  me 
with  of  a  morning. 

Ag.  Tea,  uncle,  and  I  can  tell  von  more 
news ;  for  they  are  not  only  engaged  £utas  soon 
BM  he  returns  from  abroad  t^y  are  to  be 
laarried.  ' 

With.  Well,  well,  let  them  marry  in  the 
4eyil's  name,  and  go  a-begging  if  they  please. 

Ag.  No,  gentle  guardian,  they  need  not  go 
a^gging ;  they  will  have  a  good  fortune  to 
support  them. 

With.  Yes,  yes,  they  will  get  a  prize  in  the 
lottery,  or  find  out  to«  philosopher's  stone, 
and  coin  their  old  shoes  into  guineas. 

Ag.  No,  Sir,  it  is  not  that  way  the  fortune 
is  to  come. 

With.  No;  be  has  been  following  some 
ka^ht-errant,  then,  I  suppose,  and  will  have 
an  island  in  the  South  Sea  for  his  pains. 

Ag.  No,yoa  hare  not  guessed  it  yet.  (Stro- 
king  his  hand  geHtly.)  Did  you  never  hear  of 
n  gvod,  kind^  rich  unde  of  theirs,  thp  gene- 
rous Mr.  Withrington  ?  he  is  to  settle  a  nand- 
momt  provision  upon  them  as  soon  as  they 
ajf  married,  and  leave  the;m  his  fortune  at 
last. 

With,  (lifting  up  his  hands.)  Well,  I  must 
«sy  tbou  art  the  sauciest  little  jade  in  the  king- 
dom !  But  did  you  never  hear  that  this  wor- 
thy imdc  of  theiiB,  having  got  a  new  wig, 
wnich  makes  him  ten  years  younger  than  he 


was,  is  resolved  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
and  seek  out  a  wife  for  himself.^ 

Ag.  O !  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for 
what  I  haye  said  about  tlie  fortune  must  hap- 
pen, thouffh  he  should  seek  out  a  score  of  wives 
for  nimself. 

With.  Must  happen !  but  I  say  it  shall  not 
happen.  Whether  should  you  or  1  know  best.' 

Ag.  Why  me,  to  be  sure. 

With.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  how  so,  baggage  ? 

Ag.  (jesting  her  arm  on  his  shoulder ,  looking 
.  archly  m  his  face.)  You  don't  know,  perhaps, 
that  when  I  went  to  Scotland  last  summer,  1 
travelled  far,  and  far,  as  the  tale  says,  and  far- 
ther than  I  can  tell,  till  I  came  to  the  Isle  of 
Sky,  where  every  body  has  the  second  sight, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  but  tear  a  little  hole  in 
a  tartan-plaidy ,  and  peering  through  it,  in  this 
manner,  sees  eyery  thin^  past,  present;  and  to 
come.  Now,  you  must  Know,  1  gave  an  old 
woman  half-a-crown  and  a  roll  of  tobacco  for 
a  peep  or  two  through  her  plaid,  and  what  do 
you  think  I  saw,  uncle  f 

With.  The  devil  dancing  a  hornpipe,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Ag.  There  was  somebody  dancing  to  be 
sure,  but  it  was  not  the  devil  though.  Who  do 
you  think  it  was  now  ? 

With.  Poo,  poo ! 

Ag.  It  was  uncle  himself,  at  Mariane 's  wed- 
ding, leading  down  the  first  dance,  with  the 
bride.  I  saw  a  sheet  of  parchment  in  a  comer, 
too,  signed  with  his  own  blessed  hand,  and  a 
yery  lumdsome  settlement  it  was.  So  he  led 
down  the  first  dance  himself,  and  we  all  fol- 
lowed afler  him,  as  merry  mi  so  many  hay- 
makers. 

With.  Thou  hast  had  a  sharp  Mffht,  'faith ! 

Ag.  And  I  took  a  second  peep  Uirough  the 
plaidy ,  and  what  do  you  think  I  saw  then.  Sir  ? 

WUh.  Nay,  prate  on  as  thou  wilt. 

Ag.  A  genteel  family-house,  where  Edward 
and  Manane  dwelt,«and  several  little  brats 
running  up  and  down  in  it.  Some  of  them  so 
tall,  ana  so  tall,  and  some  of  them  no  taller 
than  this.  And  there  came  good  uncle  amongst 
them,  and  they  all  flocked  about  him  so  mer- 
rily ;  every  body  was  so  glad  to  see  him,  the 
very  scuUions  nrom  the  kitohen  were  glad  \ 
ana  methought  he  looked  as  well  pleased  nim- 
self as  any  of  them.  Don't  you  tnink  he  did. 
Sir? 

With.  Have  done  with  thy  pratii^. 

Ag.  I  have  not  done  yet,  good  Sir;  for  I 
took  another  peep  still,  and  then  I  saw  a  most 
dismal  changed  family  indeed.  There  was  a 
melancholy  sick  bed  set  out,  in  the  best  cham- 
ber'; every  face  was  sad,  and  all  the  children 
were  weeping.  There  was  one  dork-eyed  rogue 
amongst  them,  called  httle  Anthony,  and  he 
threw  away  his  bread  and  butter,  and  roared 
like  a  young  bull,  for  woe's  me !  old  uncle 
was  dying.  ( Observing  yfxihxmpxm  affected.) 
But  old  uncle  recovered  though,  and  looked 
as  stout  as  a  veteran  again.  So  I  gave  the  old 
woman  her  plaidy,  and  would  not  look  through 
any  more. 
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With*  Thou  art  the  wildest  little  witch  in 
the  world,  and  wilt  never  be  at  rest  till  thou 
hast  got  every  thing  thine  own  way,  I  believe. 

^g.  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,  dear  uncle  ! 
(leaping  round  /us  necky)  it  shall  be  even  so, 
and  I  shall  have  my  own  little  boon  into  the 
bargain. 

With.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Ag.  But  I  know  it  will  be  so,  and  many 
thanks  to  you,  my  dear  good  uncle  !  ^Man- 
ane  vetUures  to  come  from  behind  ^ — Witnring- 
ton  looks  gently  to  hcr^  she  holds  out  her  harul, 
he  hesitates  f  and  Agnes  joins  their  hands  to- 
gether ^  giving  them  a  hearty  shake.) 

With.  Come,  come,  let  me  get  away  from 
you  now :  you  are  a  couple  of  insinuating 
gipfiies.  Exit,  hastily. 

Mar.  (embracing  Agnes.)  Well,  heaven 
bless  thee,  my  sweet  Agnes !  thou  hast  done 
marvels  for  me.  You  gave  me  a  fright 
though ;  I  thought  we  were  ruined. 

Ag.  O !  I  knew  I  should  set  tlie  better  of 
him  some  way  or  other.  What  a  ffood  wor- 
thy heart  he  has !  you  don't  know  now  dear- 
ly I  love  this  old  uncle  of  oars. 

Mar.  I  wonder  how  it  is.  I  used  to  think 
him  severe  afld  unreasonable,  with  his  fiddle 
faddle  fancies  about  delicacy  and  decorum; 
but  since  you  came  amongst  us,  Agnes,  you 
have  so  coaxed  him,  and  laughed  at  nim,  and 
plaved  with  him,  that  he  has  become  almost 
as  nrolicksome  as  ourselves. 

Ag.  Let  us  set  about  our  project  immedi- 
ately. Nobody  knows  us  here  but  lady  Fade 
and  Miss  Eston :  we  must  let  them  both  into 
the  secret :  lady  Fade  is  confined  with  bad 
health,  and  though  Miss  Eston,  I  believe, 
would  rather  tell  a  secret  than  hold  her  tongue, 
yet  as  long  as  there  are  streets  and  carriages, 
and  balls  and  ribands,  and  feathers  and  fashions 
to  talk  of,  there  can  be  no  great  danger  from 
her. 

Mar.  O I  w^  shall  do  very  well.  How  I 
long  to  frolick  it  away,  in  all  the  rich  trap- 
ings  of  heir-ship,  amongst  those  sneaking 
wretches  the  fortune-hunters !  They  have  ne- 

Slected  me  as  a  poor  girl,  but  I  will  play  the 
euce  amongst  tnem  as  a  rich  one. 
Ag.  You  will  acquit  yourself  very  hand- 
somely, I  dare  say,  and  find  no  lack  of  ad- 
mirers. 

Mar.  I  have  two  or  three  iti  my  eye  just 
now,  but  of  all  men  living  I  have  set  my 
heart  upon  humbling  Sir  Loflus.  He  insult- 
ed a  friend  of  mine  last  winter,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  an  envious  woman  of  quality, 
but  I  will  be  revenged  upon  him ;  O !  how 
1  will  scorn  him,  and  toss  up  my  nose  at 

him! 

Ag.  That  is  not  the  way  to  be  revenged 
upon  him,  silly  girl !  He  is  haughty  and  re- 
served in  his  manners ;  and  tliou?h  not  al- 
together without  understanding,  has  never 
sunered  a  higher  idea  to  ^t  footing  in  his 
noddle  than  uiat  of  appeanng  a  man  of  con- 
iequence  and  fashion ;  and  though  he  'has  no 
happiness  but  in  being  admired  as  a  fine  gen- 


tleman, and  no  ezistpnce  but  at  an  assembly, 
he  appears  there  with  all  the  haughty  gravi- 
ty, and  careless  indifference  of  a  person  su- 
periour  to  such  paltry  amusements.  Such  a 
man  as  tliis  must  be  laughed  at,  not  scorned ; 
contempt  must  be  his  portion. 

Mar.  He  shall  have  it  then,  And  as  for 
his  admirer  and  imitator,  Jack  Opal,  who  ha» 
for  these  ten  yeaxs  past  so  successfully  per- 
formed every  kind  of  fine  gentlemansnip, 
that  every  new  fool  brought  into  fashion,  any 
kind  of  bad  treatment,  I  suppose,  that  hap- 
pen  to  come  into  my  head  will  be  good  enough 
for  him.     . 

Ag.  Quite  good  enouffh.  You  have  set  him 
down  for  one  of  your  admirers  too .' 

Mar.  Yes,  truly,  and  a  great  many  more 
besides. 

Ag.  Did  you  observe  in  the  ball-room  last 
night,  a  fi;enteel  young  man,  with  dark  gt^v 
eyes,  and  a  sensible  countenance,  but  witb 
so  little  of  the  foppery  of  the  fiisnion  about 
him,  that  one  took  nim  ata  distance  for  a  much 
older  man .'' 

Mar.  Wore  he  not  a  plain  brownish  coat .' 
and  stood  he  not  very  near  us  great  part  of  the 
evening .' . 

Ag.  Yes,  the  very  same.  Pray  endeavour 
to  attract  him,  Mariane. 

Mat.  If  you  are  very  desirous  to  see  him 
in  my  train,  I  will. 

Ag.  No,  not  desirous,  neither. 

Mar.  Then  wherefore  should  I  try .' 

Ag.  Because  I  would  have  you  try  every 
art  to  win  him,  and  I  would  not  have  him  to 
be  won. 

Mar.  O !  I  comprehend  it  now !  This  is 
the  sensible  man  we  are  in  quest  of. 

Ag.  I  shall  not  be  sorry  if  it  proves  so.  I 
have  enquired  who  he  is,  as  I  shall  tell  you 
by  and  by,  and  what  I  have  learnt  of  him  I 
like.    .Is  not  his  appearance  prepossessing  ? 

Mar.  I  don't  know,  he  is  too  grave  and 
dignified  for  such  a  girl  as  thou  art ;  I  fear 
we  shall  waste  our  labour  upon  him. 

Jig.  But  he  does  not  look  always  so.  He- 
kept  very  near  me,  if  it  did  not  look  vain,  I 
should  say  followed  me  all  the  evening,  and 
many  a  varied  expression  his  countenance 
assumed.  But  when  I  went  away  arm  in. 
arm  with  my  uncle,  in  our  usual  good-hu- 
moured way,  I  shall  never  for^t  the  look 
of  pleasiint  approbation  with  which  he  fbl> 
lowed  me.  I  had  learnt  but  a  little  while 
before  the  mistake  which  the  company  made 
in  re^;ard  to  us,  and  at  that  moment  the  idea 
of  this  project  came  across  my  mind  like  & 
flash  of  lightning. 

Mar.  Very  well,  ffentle  cousin  ;  the  task 
you  assign  me  is  pleasing  to  my  humour, 
and  the  idea  of  promoting  your  happiness  at 
the  same  time  will  make  it  delightful.  Let 
me  see,  how  many  lovers  shall  I  have — one, 
two,  three.    {Counting  on  her  fingers.) 

Ag.  I  can  tell  you  of  one  lover  more  than 
you  wot  of. 

Mar*  Pray  who  is  he  i 
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Ag.  Our  distant  oousin  the  great  'Bquire, 

and  man  of  business,  from  shire:    he 

writes  to  my  uncle  that  he  will  be  in  Bath 
to-day  upon  business  of  tlie  greatest  import- 
ance, which  be  explains  to  him  in  three  pages 
of  dose*  written  paper;  but  whether  he  is  to 
court  me  lor  hinueif,  or  for  his  son,  or  to  so- 
licit a  great  man,  who  is  here,  for  a  place, 
BO  mortal  on  earth  can  discover. 

JMsr.  Well,  let  him  come,  I  shall  manage 
il&em  all.  O !  if  my  Edward  weiq  here  just 
now,  how  be  would  laugh  at  us ! 

Enter  Sertaht. 

StT.  Miss  Eaton. 

Mar.  Let  us  run  out  of  hiei  way,  and  say 
we  are  not  fat  home.  She  will  sit  and  talk 
these  two  boon. 

Ag.  But  you  forget  you  hare  something  to 
say  to  her.  (To  tne  servant.)  Shew  her  up 
jrtaifs  to  my  dressing  room.       [Exrr  servant. 

Mar.  Pray  let  us  run  up  stairs  before  her, 
or  she  will  arrest  us  here  witli  her  chat. 

[£X£UNT. 

Miss  Estcn  (wUkotU.)  And  it  is  a  very  bad 
thing  for  all  that ;  I  could  never  abide  it.  I 
wonder  jour  master  don't  stop  (enters  walk' 
iMg  straight  across  the  stage  still  speaking)  up 
those  nasty  chinks ;  there  is  such  a  wind  in 
the  hall,  *tis  enough  to  give  one  a  hoarseness. 
By  the  bye.  Mrs.  Mumblecake  is  sadly  to-day; 
has  your  lady  iient  to  inquire  for  her,  Wil- 
liam ?  1  wonoer  if  her  [Exit,  still  talking  with- 
mil)  old  coachman  has  left  her?  I  saw  anew 
face  on  the,  &€.  Sua. 

ScEjrs     n. — TBS    FIELDS    BBrOR£     KB. 
WlTBa.IlfOTOIl'8    HOUftE. 

Bnter  Agvu,  Mabiake,  and  Miss  £bto5,  who 
seem  still  bosy  talking,  from  the  hoose,  and 

Essiog  over  the  stage,  arm  in  arm,  Exeunt. 
Merhy  the  ssme  side  by  which  they  went 
out,  Sir  Loktus  Prettvm  ak,  and  Har  wood, 
who  stands  looking  behind  him,  as  if  he  follow- 
ed scsnething  with  his  eyes  very  esgerly. 

Sir  L^.  (Mwmdng  to  thefroni  of  the  stage 

\d  speaking  to  himself.)  How  cursedly  un- 
Incky  this  is  now !  if  she  had  come  out  but 
R  lew  moments  sooner,  1  should  have  passed 
her  walkme  arm  in  arm  with  a  Brittisli  peer. 
How  provokingly  these  things  always  happen 
with  me !  {ohsercing  Uarwood.)  What !  is  he 
•taring  after  her  too  ?  (aloud)  What  are  you 
looking  at,  Harwood'?  does  she  walk  well  ? 

Har.  I  can't  tail  how  she  walks,  but  1  could 
stand  and  gaze  after  her  till  the  sun  went 
down  upon  me. 

Sir  I/fi.  She  is  a  fine  woman,  1  grant  you. 

Har.  (rastly  pleased,^  I  knew  sne  would 
please,  it  is  impossible  sne  should  not !  There 
la  something  so  delightful  in  the  play  of  her 
ooimtenanee,  it  would  even  make  a  plain  wo- 
man beaotiful. 

Sir  hoft.  She  is  a  fine  woman,  and  that  is 
DO  deapieable  praise  from  one  who  is  accus- 


tomed to  the  elegance  of  fashionable  beauty. 

Hot.  I  would  not  compare  her  to  any  thing 
so  trifling  and  insipid. 

Sir  Loft.  She  nas  one  advantage  which 
fashionable  beauty  seldom  possesses. 

Har,  What  do  you  mean ! 

Sir  Lofi.  A  large  fortune. 

Har.  (looking  disappointed.)  It  is  not  the 
heiress  I  mean. 

Sir  Lofi:  Is  it  t'other  girl  you  are  raving 
about?  She  is  showy  at  a  distance,  I  admit, 
but  as  awkward  as  a  dairy-maid  when  near 
ynu ;  and  her  tongue  goes  as  fast  as  if  she 
were  repeating  a  pater  noster. 

Har.  What,  do  you  think  I  am  siUy  enough 
to  be  caught  with  that  magpie .' 

5»r  Lofi.  Who  is  it  then,  Harwood.'  I  see 
nobody  with  Miss  Withrington  but  Miss  Eston 
and  the  poor  little  creature  her  cousin. 

Har.  Good  god !  what  a  contemptable.  per- 
version of  taste  do  interest  and  fashion  create ! 
But  it  is  all  affectation.  (Looking  contemptu- 
ously  at  him.) 

Sir  Lofi.  (smiling  eontemptuovsly  in  return.) 
Ha,  ha,  na !  I  see  how  it  is  with  you,  Har- 
wood,  and  I  beg  pardon  too.  The  lady  is 
very  charming,  i  dare  say ;  upon  honour  I 
never  once  looked  in  her  face.  She  is  a  de- 
pendent relation  of  Miss  Withrington's,  1  be- 
lieve :  now  I  never  take  notice  oi  such  girls, 
for  if  yoQ  do  it  once  they  expect  you  to  do  it 
again.  I  am  sparing  of  my  attentions,  that 
she  on  whom  I  really  bestow  them  may  have 
the  more  reason  to  boast. 

Har.  You  are  right,  Prettyman :  she  who 
boasts  of  your  attentions  should  receive  them 
all  herself,  that  nobody  else  may  know  their 
real  worth. 

Sir  Loft,  You  are  severe  this  morning,  Mr. 
Harwood,  but  you  do  not  altogether  compre- 
hend me,  I  believe.  I  know  perhaps  more  of 
the  world  than  a  studious  Templar  can  be  sup- 
posed to  do,  and  I  assure  you,  men  of  fashion 
upon  this  principle,  are  spanng  of  their  words, 
too,  that  tney  may  be  listened  to  more  atten- 
tively when  they  do  speak. 

Har.  You  are  very  right  still.  Sir  Loft  us ; 
for  if  they  spoke  much,  I'll  be  hang'd  if  they 
would  get  any  body  to  listen  to  them  at  all. 

Sir  Lofi,  (ftaaghtHy.^  There  is  another  rea- 
son why  men  of  fasiuon  are  not  profuse  of 
their  words  :  inferior  people  are  apt  to  forget 
tliemselves,  and  despise  what  is  too  famil- 
iar. 

Har.  Don't  take  so  much  pains  to  make  me 
comprehend  that  the  more  fools  speak  the 
more  people  will  desnise  them ;  I  never  had  a 
clearer  conviction  or  it  in  my  life. 

Sir  Lofi.  (haughtily.)  Good  morning.  Sir ; 
I  see  Lord  Saunter  in  the  other  walk,  and  I 
must  own  I  prefer  the  company  of  one  who 
knows,  at  least,  tlic  common  rules  of  polite- 
ness. Exit. 

Har.  (alone.)  Wliat  a  ccntemptible  creature 
it  is !  He  would  prefer  the  most  affected  idiot, 
who  boasts  a  little  fiishion  or  consequence  as 
he  calls  it,  to  the  most  beautiful  native  char- 
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acter  in  the  world.  Here  comet  another  fool, 
who  has  been  gazinff  too,  but  I  will  not  once 
mention  her  before  him. 

Enter  Opal. 

Op,  Good  momittgy  Harwood :  I  have  bees 
fortunate  just  now;  I  have  met  some  fine 
girls,  'faith ! 

Har.  I  am  glad  you  have  met  with  an/ 
thing  so  agreeable ;  they  axe  all  equally  charm- 
ing to  you,  I  suppose. 

Op.  Nay,  Harwood,  I  know  how  to  distin- 
gnish.  There  is  a  Uttle  animated  creature 
amongst  them,  all  life  and  spirit ;  on  my  soul 
I  could  almost  be  in  love  with  her. 

Har.  Thou  hast  more  discernment  than  I 
reckoned  upon.  If  that  goose ,  Sir  Loflus,  did 
not  spoil  thee,  Jack,  thou  wouldst  be  a  very 
good  fellow,  {mer  all.  Why  1  must  tell  you, 
my  good  Opal^  that  lady  whom  you  admire,  is 
tfaie  sweetest  little  gipsey  in  England. 

Op,  Is  she  indeed  ?  I  wish  I  had  taken  a 
better  look  of  her  face  then ;  but  she  wears 
such  a  cursed  piume  of  blue  feathers  nodding 
oyer  her  nose,  there  is  scarcely  one  half  of  it 
to  be  seen. 

Har.  (staring  at  him  with  astoniskment.) 
As  I  breathe  !  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  the 
magpie ! 

Op.  And  what  is  so  surprising  in  this,  pray .' 
Does  not  all  the  world  allow  Miss  Withring- 
ton  the  heiress  to  be  a  fine  woman  ? 

Har.  That  is  not  the  heiress,  Jack,  (jMnntin^ 
off  the  stage)  the  tall  lady  in  the  middle  is 
her.  But  if  your  Dulcinea  could  coin  her 
words  into  farthings,  she  would  be  one  of  the 
best  matches  in  the  kingdom. 

Op.  Pest  take  it !  she  was  pointed  out  to 
me  as  Miss  Withrington.  Pest  take  my  stu- 
pidity !  the  girl  is  well  enough,  but  she  is 
not  altogether —  (Mumbling  to  himseif.) 

Har.  so  you  bestowed  all  your  attention 
on  this  blue-feathered  lady,  and  let  the  other 
two  pass  by  unnoticed. 

Op.  No,  not  unnoticed  neither :  Miss  With- 
rington is  too  fine  a  figure  to  be  overlooked  any 
where ;  and  for  the  other  poor  little  creature, 
who  hung  upon  her  arm  so  familiarly,  I  coolo 
not  help  observinjg  her  too,  because  I  won- 
dered Miss  Withrington  allowed  such  a  dow- 
dy looking  thing  to  walk  with  herin  pnblidc. 
rath !  I  sent  a  vulgar-looking  devil  out  of 
the  way  on  a  fool's  errand  the  other  morning, 
who  insisted  upon  going  with  Prettyman  and 
1,  to  the  pump-room :  men  of  fashion,  you 
Know,  are  always  plagued  with  paltry  fellows 
dangling  afler  them 

Har.  Hang  your  men  of  fashion!  mere 
paltry  fellows  are  too  good  company  for  them. 

Op.  Damn  it,  Harwood!  speak  more  re- 
spectfully of  that  class  of  men  tu  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong. 

Har,  Tou  mistake  me.  Opal,  it  was  only 
the  men  of  fashion  I  abused ;  I  am  too  weU 
bred  to  speak  uncivilly,  in  your  presence,  of 
the  other  class  you  mentioned. 

Op.  I  scorn,  yoor  inainuation,  Sir;    but 


whatever  class  of  men  I  belong  to,  I  praise 
heaven  1  have  nothing  of  the  soar  plodding 
book-worm  about  me. 

Har.  You  do  well  to  praise  heaven  for  the 
endowments  it  has  bestowed  upon  you.  Opal ; 
if  all  men  were  as  thankful  as  you  for  this 
blessed  jpll  of  ignorance,  we  could  not  be 
said  to  live  in  an  ungrateful  generation. 

Op.  Talk  away,  laugh  at  your  own  wit  as 
much  as  you  please,  I  don*t  mind  it.  I  don*! 
trouble  my  head  to  find  out  bona  mots  of  a> 
morning. 

/for.  You  are  very  right,  Jack,  for  it  would 
be  to  no  purpose  if  you  did. 

Op.  I  speak  whatever  comes  readiest  to 
me;  I  don't  study  speaches  for  company, 
Harwood. 

'  Har.  I  hope  so.  Opal ;  you  would  have  a 
laborious  life  of  it,  indeed,  if  you  could  not 
speak  nonsense  extempore. 

Op.  (drawing  himself  up  and  walking 
haughtily  to  the  <Sher  side  of  the  stage.)  I  had  no 
busmess  to  be  so  familiar  with  him.  Sir  Lof- 
tus  is  right ;  a  reserved  manner  keeps  imper* 
tinent  people  at  a  distance,  (asid^T^ims 
ahaut  makes  a  very  sidff  bow  lo  Harwbod,  and 

[Exit.). 

Har.  (alone.)  I  am  glad  he  is  gone.  What 
do  I  see  ?  (here  Mariane,  Agnes,  and  Mias 
Eston  walk  over  the  bottom  of  the  stage  atten- 
ded by  Sir  Loflus  and  Ooal,  and  Exeunt  bv 
the  opposite  side.  Har.  looking  after  thetnS 
Alas,  now !  that  such  impudent  fellows  should 
be  successf^il,  whilst  I  stand  gazing  at  a  dis- 
tance !  How  lightly  she  trips !  does  she  not 
look  about  to  me  P  by  heaven  1*11  run  to  her ! 
(Runs  to  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  and  stops- 
short.)  Oh  no  I  I  cannot  doit!  but  see^  her 
uncle  comes  this  way.  He  looked  so  kmdiy 
at  her,  I  could  not  help,  loving  him;  he 
must  be  a  good  man ;  I'll  make  up  to  him, 
and  he  perhaps  will  join  the  laoies  after- 
wards. [Exit. 


ACT  II. 


SCBVE  I.-—A  LODG3irO*HOU8E. 

Enter  Rotstok   and  Humphry  followed   hy 
JoHATUAif,  carrying  a  povtmantesu. 

Roy.  What  a  world  of  business  I  have  got 
upon  my  hsnds !  I  must  set  about  it  immediate^ 
ly.  Com^ here,  Jonathan:  I  shall  send  yoo 
out  in  tlie  first  place. 

Jem.  Well,  Sir. 

Roy.  Take  the  black  trunk,  that  is  left  in 
the  hall,  upon  your  shoulder,  Jonathan,  and 
be  sure  you  don '4  run  against  any  body  with 
it,  for  that  might  bring  us  into  trouble.  And 
perhapd  as  you  go  along,  you  may  chance  to 
meet  with  some  of  the  Duke  of  Begall's  ser- 
vants, or  with  somebody  who  can  tell  you 
where  his  Grace  lodges  in  this  town,  and  you 
may  enquire  of  them,  without  saying  I  desir- 
ed you ;  you  understand  me,  Jonathan  ? 

Jam.  O  jres,  your  honour ! 
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Be^,  But  6i8t  of  all,  haweyer,  if  you  aee 
any  oecent  bair-dresaer's  ahop  in  your  way, 
deatie  tbem  to  aeod  aomebody  here  for  my 
wig  9  «od  like  enough  they  maj^  te41  you,  at 
the  aaioe  time,  where  there  ia  an  honeat 
Town-cner  to  be  had;  I'll  have  Phcsbe'a 
black  whelp  cried  directly:  and  ha^k  ye, 
Jonathan,  you  may  eay  aa  thoufh  the  aog 
were  your  own,  yon  underatano,  they  wiU 
expect  auch  a  devil  of  a  reward  elae ;  and 
pn'thee,  man !  atep  into  the  corn-market,  if 
thou  caxkat  find  out  the  way,  and  enquire  the 
price  of  oata. 

Jbm.  Yea,  pleaae  your  honour,  but  am  I  to 
go  trudging  about  to  all  these  places  with  that 
great  heavy  trunk  upon  my  ahoulder? 

Aoy.  Ifo,  numakull '  did  I  not  bid  you  car- 
ry it  to  the  Inn  where  the  London  atage  puta 
ap  ?  by  the  bye,  you  had  better  take  it  to  the 
waggon— bat  firat  aak  the  coachman,  what 
ht  cnargea  for  the  carriage  \  vou  can  take  it 
to  the  waggon  aAerwarda.  I  will  aufier  no 
man  to  inq>oae  upon  me.  You  will  remember 
•11  thia  diatiActiy  now,  aa  I  have  told  it  you 
Jonathan? 

Jon.  {coiaUing  to  himgeff  upon  hiajingera.) 
^  y^}  y<'ur  honour !  I'll  manage  it  aJl  Iwar- 
nnt '  [Exit. 

iZfw.  What  a  world  of  buaineaa  I  have  upon 
my  handa,  Humphry !  I  am  aa  buay  aa  a 
miniater  of  atate. 

Re-enter  Jo5athav,  Kratchiiig  hia  head. 

Jon.  Iiayour  honour !  I  have  forgot  all  about 
Ilia  Grace,  and  the  black  whelp. 

Boy.  Damn  your  muddle  pate !  did  not  I 
bid  you  enquire  where  hia  Grace  Uvea,  and 
if  you  happen  to  aee — 

Jen^  Okia  bodickina !  1  remember  it  every 
word  now  \  and  the  whelp  ia  to  be  called  by« 
the  Town-crier,  juat  aa  one  would  call  a^^y- 
thing  that  ia  loet. 

Roy,  Yea,  yea,  go  about  itapeedily.  (Exit 
.'>5.)  Now  in  the  first  [Aace,  my  good 
it  miphry,  I  rouat  aee  afler  the  heireaa  1  told 
yoit  o£\  and  it  ia  a  buaineaa  which  requirea  a 
great  deal  of  management  too ;  for — 

Re-enter  Jovtatbaii,  acratching  his  head. 

Damn  that  dunder-headed  fool !  here  he  ia 
•gain. 

Jim.  Your  honour  won't  be  axigry  now,  but 
hang  me,  if  I  can  tell  whether  1  am  to  take 
that  there  trunk  to  the  coach,  or  the  waggon. 

Boy.  Take  it  to  the  coach — no,  no,  to  the 
waggon — ytm,  yen,  I  ahould  have  aaid—peat 
take  it !  carry  it  where  thou  wilt,  fool,  and 
pbgae  me  no  more  about  it.  (ExU  Jon.)  One 
mi^t  aa  well  give  directions  to  a  horae-block. 
Now,  aa  I  waa  aaying,  Humphrey,  thia  re- 
quim  a  great  deal  of  management ;  for  if  the 
lady  don  t  like  me,  ahe  may  happen  to  like 
my  son :  ao  I  muat  feel  my  way  a*  little,  he- 
me I  apeak  directly  to  the  purpose. 

AimiiA.  Ay,  yovr  honour  ia  always  feeling 
your  way. 

Boy,  And  aa  for  the  Duke,  I  will  ply  him 


aa  close  aa  I  can  with  aolicitationa  in  the  mean 
time,  without  altofrether  ^tatine  ro v  requeat : 
for  if  I  get  the  lady,  George  soall  have  the 
office,  and  if  he  gets  the  lady,  I  shall  have 
the  office.  So  we  shall  have  two  chances  in 
our  favour  both  waya,  n\y  good  Humphry. 

Humph.  Belike,  Sir.  if  we  were  to  take 
but  one  buaineaa  in  hand  at  a  time,  we  might 
come  better  off -at  the  lo^g  run. 

Roy.  O !  thou  haat  no  head  for  buaineaa, 
Humphry :  thou  haat  no  ^niua  for  business, 
my  good  Humphry,    (smding  conceitedly.^ 

UMmph.  Why,  for  certain,  your  honour  nas 
a  marvellous  deal  of  wit,  but  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  notliing  that  we  take  in  hand  ever 
comes  to  any  good ;  and  what  provokea  me 
more  than  all  me  rest,  la,  that  the  more  paina 
we  take  about  it,  the  worae  it  alwaya  succeeds. 

Roy.  Humph  !  we  can't  guard  againat  ev- 
ery croae  accident. 

Humph.  To  be  sure  Sir,  croaa  accidenta 
will  happen  to  every  body,  but  oertea !  we 
have  more  than  our  own  ahare  of  them. 

Roy.  Well,  don't  trouble  youraeif  about  it : 
I  have  head  enough  to  manage  my  own  af- 
fairs, and  more  than  my  own  too.  why,  my 
lord  Slumber  can't  even  grant  a  new  lease, 
nor  imprison  a  vagabond  ror  poaching,  with- 
out my  advice  and  direction :  did  I  not  man- 
age all  Mr^  Harebrain's  election  for  him.' 
and,  but  for  one  of  these  cursed  accidents  or 
two,  had  brought  him  in  for  hia  Borough,  aa 
neatly  aa  my  glove.  Nay,  if  hia  Grace  and  I 
get  into  good  underatandmg  together,  there  ia 
no  knowmg,  but  I  may  nave  affairs  of  the 
nation  upon  my  hands.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor 
Humphry,  thou  haat  no  comprehension  of  all 
this :  tliou  think'st  me  a  very  wonderful  man, 
dost  thou  not  ? 

Humph.  I  must  own  I  do  sometimes  marvel 
at  your  honour. 

Enter  Mr.  Witbriitotov. 

Roy.  Ha !  how  do  you  do,  my  dear  conain? 
I  hope  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  in 
good  health :  I  am  neartily  rejoiced  to  see 
you,  my  very  good  Sir.  (Shaktng  him  hear- 
tily  by  the  hona.) 

fVuh.  I  thank  you.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to 
Bath ;  I  did  not  expect  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  here. 

Roy.  Why,  my  dear  worthy  Sir,  I  am  a  man 
of  so  much  business,  so  toss  d  about,  so  har- 
aas'd  with  a  multiplicity  of  affairs,  that,  I 
protest,  I  can't  tell  myself  one  day  what  part 
of  the  world  I  shall  be  in  the  next. 

With.  You  give  yourself  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  Mr.  Koyston. 

Roy.  O !  hang  it !  I  never  spare  mjrself :  I 
muat  work  to  mULC  othera  work ,  couain  With- 
rington.  I  have  got  a  world  of  new  altera- 
tiona  going  on  at  Koyaton-hall ;  if  you  would 
take  a  trip  down  to  aee  them — 

With.  I  am  no  great  traveller,  Sir. 

Roy.  1  have  plough'd  up  the  bowling  green, 
and  cut  down  tne  eun-treea ;  I  have  built  new 
atablea,  and  fill'd  up^the  horae-pond ;  1  ha  '$ 
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dug  up  the  orchard,  and  pull'd  down  the  old 
fruit- wall,  where  that  odd  little  temple  used 
to  stand. 

IVUh.  And  is  the  little  temple  pulled  down 
too  ?  pray,  what  has  become  of  your  Vicar's 
sister,  Mrs.  Mary  ?  we  drunk  tea  with  her 
there,  I  remember ;  is  she  married  yet .'  she 
was  a  very  modest-looking  gentlewoman. 

Roy.  So  you  remember  hef  too  ?  Well,  I 
have  puU'd  down  eveiv  foot  of  it,  and.  built  a 
new  cart-house  with  toe  bricks. — Grood  com- 
modious stalls  fortliirty  horses,  cousin  With- 
rinffton ;  they  beat  Sir  John  Houndly's  all  to 
nothing '  it  is  as  clever,  a  well-constructed 
building  as  any  in  the  country. 

Hltfi.  Has  Sir  John  built  a  new  house  iq 
the  country  ? 

Roy.  No,  no,  the  stables  I  say, 

IVUk.  O  [  you  are  talking  of  tlie  stables 
again. 

Roy.  But  when  I  get  the  new  addition  to 
the  mansion-house  finished,  that  will  be  the 
grand  improvement :  the  best  carpenters* 
work  in  the  country,  my  dear  Sir,  all  well- 
season*d  timber  from  Norway. 

Humph.  It  is  part  of  a  disputed  wreck.  Sir, 
and  if  the  law-suit  about  the  right  to  it  turns 
out  in  my  master's  favour,  as  it  should  do,  it 
will  be  the  cheapest  built  house  in  the  coun- 
try, ph  !  let  his  honour  alone  for  making  a 
bargain. 

IVith.  So  you  have  got  a  law-suit  on  your 
hands,  Mr.  Royston.'  f  hope  you  are  not 
much  addicted  to  this  kind  of  amusement, 
you  will  find  it  a  very  expensive  one. 

Roy.  Bless  yon,  my  good  Sir,  I  am  the  most 
peaceable  creature  in  the  world,  but  I  will 
suffer  no  man  to  impose  upon  me. 

IVitk.  (smiling.)  out  you  suffer  the  women 
sometimes  to  do  so,  do  you  not  ? 

Humph.  No,  nor  the  women  neither,  Sir: 
for  it  was  but  th'  other  day  that  he  prosecuted 
widow  Gibson,  for  letting  her  chickens  feed 
amongst  his  corn,  and  it  was  given  in  his 
honour's  favour  as  in  right  it  should  have 
been. 

IVith.  (arcJdy.)  And  who  was  adjudged  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  court,  Mr.  Humphry ! 

Humph.  Ay,  to  be  sure,  his  honour  was 
obliged  to  pay  that. 

IVUh.  (archly.)  But  the  widow  paid  swing- 
inslv  for  it,  I  suppose  ? 

Humph.  Nay  faith,  after  all,  they  bat  fined 
her  in  a  sixpence;  yet  that  ad  ways  shewd, 
you  know,  that  she  was  in  the  wrong. 

With,  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Humpliry ;  und  the 
sizpenoe  would  indemnify  yoLr  master  for  the 
costs  of  suit. 

Humph,  Nay,  as  a  body  may  say,  he  might 
as  well  have  let  her  alone,  for  any  great  mat- 
ter Ke  mode  of  it  that  way ;  but  it  was  very 
wrong  in  her,  you  know,  Sir,  to  let  her  hens 
go  amongst  his  honour's  com,  when  she  knew 
very  well  she  was  too  poor  to  make  up  the 
loss  to  his  honour. 

IVith.  Sav  no  more  about  it,  my  good  Hom- 
fhiy  f  you  nave  vindicated  your  master  most 


ably,  and  I  have  no  doubts  at  all  in  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  his  conduct. 

Humph,  (very  well  pleased.)  Ay,  thank 
God,  I  do  sometimes  make  shin,  in  my  poor 
way,  to  edge  in  »  word  for  his  honour. 

Roy.  (not  so  well  pleased.)  Thou  art  strange- 
ly given  to  prating  this  morning,  (to  Humpb.) 
By  the  bye,  cousin  Withrin^ton,  I  must 
consult  you  about  my  apphcation  to  hia 
Grace. 

Humph,  (aside  to  Royston,  ouZZrn^  him.  hy 
the  sleeve.)  You  forget  to  ask  for  the  lady, 
Sir. 

With,  (turning  round.)  What  did  you  say 
of  his  Grace  ? 

Roy.  No,  no,  I  should —  I  meant — did  I  not 
say  tne  gracious  young  lady  your  niece  ?  I 
hope  she  is  well. 

With,  (smiUng.)  She  is  very  well ;  yon  shall 
go  home  with  me  and  visit  her. 

Roy.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you.  my 
worthy  good  Sir :  I  shall  attend  you  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Some  ladies  nave  no  dis* 
hke  to  a  good-looking  gentleman-like  man, 
although  ne  may  be  past  the  bloom  of  liis 
youth,  cousin ;  however,  young  men  dooi^n- 
er  carry  the  day,  I  believe :  my  son  George 
is  a  good  likely  fellow ;  I  expect  him  in  Bath 
every  hour.  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  fol- 
lowing you,  my  dear  Sir.  Remember  my  or- 
ders, Humphry.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Harwood  hastily,  looking  round  as  if  he 
sought  some  one,  and  were  disappointed. 

Har.  (alone.)  He  is  gone,  I  have  miss'd  the 
good  uncle  of  Agnes — what  is  the  matter  with 
me  now,  that  the  sound  of  sn  old  man's  voice 
should  agitate  me  thus  ?  did  I  not  feel  it  was 
the  sound  of  something  which  belong'd  to 
her .'  in  faith  !  I  believe,  if  her  kitten  was  to 
moiw,  1  should  hasten  to  hold  some  intercourse 
with  it.  I  can  stay  in  this  cursed  house  no 
longer,  and  when  I  do  go  out.  there  is  but 
one  way  t^iese  legs  of  nnne  will  carry  me — 
the  alley  which  leads  to  her  dwelling — Well, 
well,  I  nave  been  but  six  times  there  to-day 
already ;  I  may  have  a  chance  of  seeing  her 
at  last — I'll  run  after  the  old  gentleman  now — 
what  a  delightful  vritch  it  b  !     [Exit  hastily. 

Scene  II. — withrinoton's  rouse. 

Agnks  and  Mariane  discovered^  Mariakk 
reading  a  letter,  and  Agnes  lookmg  earnestly 
and  gWly  in  her  face. 

Ag.  My  friend  Edward  is  well,  I  see;  pray 
what  does  the  traveller  say  for  himself? 

Mar.  (putting  up  th^  letter.)  Tou  shall  read 
it  all  by  and  by—every  thing  thi^t  is  pleasaot 
and  kind. 

Ag.  Heaven  proai>er  you  both!  you  are 
happier  than  I  am  with  all  my  fortune,  Ma> 
riane ;  you  have  a  sincere  lover. 

Mar.  And  so  have  you,  Agnes :  Harwood 
will  bear  the  trial :  I  have  watcn'd  him  closely, 
and  I  will  venture  my  word  unon  him. 

Ag,  (tMmg  her  in  her  arms.)  Now  if  thou 
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art  not  deeeiv'd,  thou  art  the  dearest  sweet 
cousin  on  earth !  {Panging  and  looking  seri' 
OfUiiy  )  Ah  no !  it  cannot  be !  I  am  but  an  or- 
dinaxj-looking  eirl,  as  my  uncle  says.  (IVUk 
vuMoly.)  I  womd  it  were  so ! 

Enter  Sartant. 

Ser,  Sir  Loflus  Prettyman  and  Mr.  Opal. 

Mar.  I  am  at  home.  {Exit  Seryant.^  I 
can't  attend  to  these  fools  till  I  have  put  up 
my  letter ;  do  you  receive  them ;  I  will  soon 
return.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Loftub  and  Opal,  dressed  pretty 
]r:ach  alike.  Sir  Loft  us  makes  a  baoghty 
distant  bow  to  Aqiies,  and  Opal  makes  anoth- 
er very  like  it. 

Ag.  Have  the  goodness  to  be  seated.  Sir 
(Co  Sir  Loflus),  Pray,  Sir  {to  Opal,  making  a 
eomrUout  motion  aa  if  she  voisk  d  them  to  sit 
dincn,)  Miss  Wiihrington  will  be  here  imme- 
diately. ('Sir  Loflus  makes  a  slight  bow  with- 
out speaking;  Opal  does  the  same,  and  both 
aaunter  about  with  their  hats  in  their  hands.) 

Jig.  I  hope  yon  had  a  pleasant  walk  ailer 
we  Uti  you,  Sir  Loflus  ? 

Sir  Loft,  (looking  affectedly,  as  if  he  did  not 
Mnderstand  her.)  I  be^  pardon — O  !  you  were 
along  with  Miss  Withrington.  '  {Mumbling 
something  which  is  not  heard.) 

Ag.  {fo  Op.)  You  are  fond  of  that  wsik, 
Mr.  Opal ;  1  think  I  have  seen  you  there  fre- 
quently. 

Op.  Ma'am,  yon  are  very — {mumbling  some- 
thing  which  is  not  heard,  in  the  same  manner 
aeitA  Sir  Loflus,  but  still  mare  absurd.)  I  do 
floffletimes  walk — (mumbling  again.) 

Ag,  (to  Sir  Loft.)  The  country  is  delig^ht- 
fnl  round  Bath. 

Sir  Uft.  Ma*am ! 

Ag,  Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Opal  ? 

Op.  *Pon  honour  I  never  attended  to  it.  {A 
long  ^ause;  Sir  Loftus  and  Opal  strut  about 
eoncettedly.  Enter  Mariane,  and  both  of  them 
run  up  to  her  at  once,  with  great  pleasure  and 
alacntu.) 

Sir  toft.  I  hope  I  see  Miss  Withrington 
entirely  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
morning  ^ 

Mar,  Pretty  well,  siler  the  fatigue  of  dress- 
tag  too,  which  is  a  great  deal  worse.  Sir  Lof- 
tus.  (carelessly.) 

Op.  For  the  ball,  I  presume .' 

Sir  Loft,  I  am  delignted — 

Msr.  {addressing  herself  to  Agnes,  without 
mOsnding  to  him.)  Do  you  know  what  a  pro- 
Toking  mistake  my  milliner  has  made  ? 

Ag,  I  don't  know. 

&r  Loft,  1  hope,  Madam — 

Mar.  {to  Ag.)  She  has  made  up  my  dress 
with  the  colour  of  all  others  I  dislike. 

Op.  This  is  very  provoking  indeed,  I 
wv>iud — 

Mar.  {stiU  speaking  to  Ag.  without  attend- 
ing tothtm.)  And  she  has  sent  home  my  pet- 
lunat  all  patch *d  over  with  scraps  of  foil,  like 
s  Mayday  dress  for  a  chimney-sweeper. 
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Sir  Loft  {thrusting  in  his  face  near  MtLTitJie, 
and  endeavouring  to  be  attended  to.)  A  very 
good  comparison,  ha,  ha ! 

Op.  (thrusting  in  his  face  at  the  other  side  of 
her,)   Very  good  indeed,  ha.  ha,  ha  ! 

Mar.  {stiU  speaking  to  Agnes,  who  winks 
significantly  without  attending  to  them.)  I'll  say 
nothmg  about  it,  but  never  employ  her  again. 
Sir  Loft.  (Going  round  to  her  other  ear,  and 
making  another  attempt.)  I  am  delighted.  Miss 
Withnngton — 

Mar.  {carelessly.)  Are  you,  Sir  Loflus ' 
{To  Agnes,)  I  have  broken  my  fan,  pray  put 
it  by  with  your  own,  my  dear  Agnes !  {Ezii 
Agnes  into  the  adjoining  room,  ana  Sir  Loftus 
gives  Opal  a  significant  look  upon  which  he 
retires  to  the  bottom  ofthe  stage,  and,  after  sauur 
tering  a  little  there,  £xit.) 

Sir  Loft,  {seeming  a  little  piqued.)  If  you 
would  nave  done  me  the  honour  to  hear  me, 
Ma'am,  I  should  have  said,  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you  dress'd,  as  I  hope  I  may  presume 
from  it  you  intend  going  to  the  ball  to-night. 
Mar.  Indeed  I  am  too  capricious  to  know 
whether  I  do  or  not ;  do  you  think  it  will  be 
pleasant .' 

Sir  Loft.  Very  pleasant,  if  the  devotions  of 
a  thousand  admirers  can  make  it  so. 

Mar.  O !  the  devotions  of  a  thousand  ad- 
mirers, are  like  the  good  will  of  every  body ; 
one  steady  friendship  is  worth  it  all. 

Sir  Lofi.  From  which  may  I  infer,  that  one 
faithful  aidorer,  in  your  eyes,  outvalues  all  the 
thousand  ?  {affecting  to  be  tender.)  Ah !  so 
would  I  have  Miss  Withrington  to  believe ! 
and  if  that  can  be  any  inducement,  she  will 
find  such  a  one  there,  most  happy  to  attend 
her. 

Mar.  WiU  she  ?  I  wonder  who  this  may  be : 
what  kind  of  man  is  he,  pray  P 

Sir  Loft,  {with  a  conceited  simper,  at  the 
same  time  in  a  pompous  manner.)  Perhaps  it 
will  not  be  boasting  too  much  to  say,  he  is  a 
man  of  fashion,  and  not  altogether  insignifi- 
cant in  the  world. 

Mar.  Handsome  and  accomplished  too,  Sir 
Loftus  ? 

Sir  Loft'.  I  must  not  presume,  Ma'am,  to 
boast  of  my  accomplishments. 

Mar.  {(Reding  a  look  of  disappointment.) 
O !  lud !  so  it  is  yourself  after  all !  I  have  not 
so  much  penetration  as  I  thought.  {Yauming 
twice  very  wide.)  Bless  me !  what  makes  me 
yawn  so .'  1  forgot  to  visit  my  old  woman, 
who  sells  the  cakes,  this  mormng,  that  must 
be  it.  (  Yawning  again.)  Do  you  love  ^nger- 
bread,  Sir  Loftus.^  (Sir  Loftus  bites  his  ftps, 
and  struts  proudly  away  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stage,  whilst  Agnes  peeps  from  tfie  closet,  and 
mtUces  signs  of  encouragement  to  Mariane.) 

Mar.  Well,  after  all,  I  believe  it  will  be 
pleasant  enough  to  go  to  the  ball  with  such 
an  accomplished  attendant. 

Sir  Loft,  {taking  encouragement  and  smoA' 
ering  his  prtde.)  Are  you  so  obliging.  Miss 
Wi£rington  ?  will  you  permit  xne  to  have  the 
happiness  of  attending  you  ? 
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Mtur.  If  you'll  promue  to  make  it  very 
agreeable  to  me :  jou  are  fond  of  dancing,  1 
■appose  ? 

Sir  Loft.  HI  do  any  thing  you  desire  me ; 
but  why  throw  away  time  so  precious  in  the 
rough  familiar. exercise  of  dancing?  is  there 
not  something  more  distinguishea,  more  re- 
fined, in  enjoying  the  conversation  of  those 
we  love  ? 

Mar.  In  the  middle  of  a  crowd,  Sir  Loftus  ? 

Sir  Loft,  What  is  that  crowd  to  us  ?  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  despise  it :  whilst 
they  stare  upon  us  with  vulgar  admiration,  we 
shall  talk  together,  smile  together,  attend  only 
to  each  other,  like  beings  of  a  different  order. 

Mar.  O !  that  will  be  delightful !  but  don't 
you  think  we  may  just  peep  slyly  over  our 
shoulder  now  and  then,  to  see  them  admiring 
us  ?  fSir  LfoAus  hitea  his  lips  again,  and  struts 
to  the.  hotttnn  of  the  stage,  tohUst  Agnes  peeps 
out  from  the  dosetf  and  makes  signs  to  Mari- 
ane.) 

Mar.  (carelessly  pulling  a  small  case  from 
her  pocket.)  Are  not  these  handsome  brilliants. 
Sir  Loflus? 

Sir  Loft,  (^very  much  struck  with  the  spark- 
ling of  vie  diamonds,  but  pretending  not  to  took 
at  them.)  Upon  my  word.  Ma'am,  I  am  no 
judge  of  trinkets. 

Mar.  They  are  clumsily  set ;  I  shall  give 
them  to  my  cousin. 

Sir  Loft,  (forgetting  himself.)  Why,  Ma'am, 
do  you  seriously  mean — They  are  of  a  most 
incomparable  water ! 

Mar.  (archly.)  I  thought  you  had  not  at- 
tended to  them. 

Sir  Loft.  ( tenderly.)  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
presence  of  Miss  Withrin^on,  to  think  of 
any  thing  but  the  cruelty  with  which  she  im- 
poses silence  on  a  heart  that  adores  her. 

Mar.  Nay,  you  entirely  mistake  me,  Sir 
Loflus;  I  am  ready  to  hear  you  with  the 
greatest  good  nature  imaginable. 

Sir  Loft.  It  is  a  theme,  perhaps,  on  which 
my  tongue  would  too  lon^  dwell. 

Mar.  O  !  not  at  all ;  I  have  leisure  and  a 
great  deal  of  patience  too,  at  present ;  I  beg 
you  would  by  no  means  hurry  yourself.  •  % 
Sir  Loft,  (after  a  pause,  looking  fooUsh 
and  embarrassed.)  Few  words,  perhaps,  will 
better  suit  the  energy  of  passion. 

Mar.  Just  as  you  please,  Sir  Loftus ;  if  you 
chuse  to  say  it  in  a  few  words  I  am  very  well 
satisfied. 

(Another  pause.)    Sir  Loflus  very  much  embar- 
rassed.) 

Eater  Withriitoton  and  Harwood  :  Sir  Lofl- 
us seems  much  relieved. 

Sir  Left,  (aside.)  Heaven  be  praised,  they 
are  come ! 

Mar.  (to  With.)  I  thought  you  were  to  have 
brought  Mr.  Royston  with  you. 

Wah.  He  lefl  us  at  a  shop  by  the  way,  to 
enauire  the  price  of  turnip-seed ;  but  he  will 
be  here  by-and-by  if  a  hundred  other  things 
do  not  prevent  him.  (Bows  to  Sir  Loflus ;  then 


turns  to  Harwood,  and  speaks  as  if  he 
ed  a  eontersation  which  had  just  been  broken 
off,  whilst  Sir  Loflus  and  Manane  retire  to  the  ' 
bottom  of  the  stage.)  I  perfectly  agree  with  you, 
Mr.  Harwood,  that  the  study  and  preparation 
requisite  for  your  profession  is  not  altogether 
a  dry  treasuring  up  of  facts  in  the  memory,  as 
many  of  your  young  students  conceive :  he 
who  pleads  the  cause  of  man  before  fellow- 
men,  must  know  what  is  in  the  heart  of  man 
as  well  as  in  the  book  of  records ;  and  what 
study  is  there  in  nature  00  noble,  so  inteiest- 
ing  as  this  ? 

Har.  But  the  most  pleasing  part  of  oar 
task,  my  good  Sir,  is  not  the  least  difficult. 
Where  appUcation  only  is  wanting  I  shall  not 
be  leftbemnd ;  for  I  am  not  without  ambition, 
though  the  younger  son  of  a  family  by  no 
means  affluent ;  and  I  have  a  widowed  moth- 
er, whose  hopes  of  seeing  me  respectable  moat 
not  be  disappointed.  I  assure  you  there  is 
nothing —  (Listening.) 

With.  Gro  on,  Mr.  Harwood,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  hearing  you. 

Hot,  I  thought  I  neard  a  door  move. 

With.  It  is  Agnes  in  the  next  room,  I  dare 
say ;  she  is  always  making  a  noise. 

Har.  In  the  next  room ! 

With.  But  you  were  going  to  assure  me — 
Have  the  goodness  to  proceed. 

Hat,  I  wss  going  to  say — I  rather  think  I 
said — I  am  sure —  (Listening  again.) 

With.  Poo !  there  is  nobody  there. 

Har.  Well,  I  said— I  think  I  told  you-^In 
faith,  my  good  Sir,  I  will  tell  you  honestly, 
I  have  forgot  what  I  meant  to  say. 

With.  No  matter,  you  will  remember  it 
again.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
little  accident  which  happened  to  myself 
when  I  was  in  Lincoln's-Inn.  Two  or  three 
of  u»  met  one  evening,  to  be  cheerful  togeth- 
er, and — (  Whilst  Withrington  begins  his  story, 
Agnes  enters  softly  from  the  adjoining  closet 
unpetceived  ;  but  Inuwood  on  seeing  mt  runs 
eagerly  up  to  her,  leaving  Withrin|rion  aston- 
ished, tn  the  middle  of  his  discourse^ 

Har.  (to  Ag.)  Ha!  Afler  so  many  false 
alarms,  you  steal  upon  us  at  last  like  a  little 
thief 

.^g.  And  I  steal  something  very  good  from 
you  too,  if  you  lose  my  uncle's  story  by  this 
mterrnption  ]  for  I  know  by  his  face  he  was 
telling  one. 

WUh.  Raillery  is  not  always  well  timed. 
Miss  Agnes  Withrington. 

Ag.  Nay,  do  not  he  cross  with  us,  Sir. 
Mr.  Harwood  knew  it  was  too  good  to  be 
spent  upon  one  pair  of  ears,  so  he  calls  in 
another  to  partake. 

With.  Get  along,  baggage. 

Ag.  So  I  will,  uncle ;  for  I  know  that  onlr 
means  with  you,  that  1  should  place  myseljf 
close  to  your  elbow. 

With.  Well,  two  or  three  of  us  young  feU 
lows  were'  met — did  I  not  say — 

Ag.  At  Lincoln's-Inn.  (Withrington  kest- 
tates.) 
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Hot.  She  hu  named  it,  Sir. 

With.  I  know  well  enough  it  was  there. 
And  If  I  remember  well,  George  Buckner 
waa  one  of  \u.  (AgneB  gives  a  gentU  hem  to 
wuppress  a  cau^k^ 

Bar.  (jeagerly.)  Tou  was  going  to  speak, 
Miss  Withrinfifton  ? 

^.  No,  inaeed,  I  was  not. 

9ntk.  Well,  George  Buckner  and  two  or 
three  more  of  us — We  were  in  a  very  pleas- 
ant hnmour  that  night — (Agnes  making  a 
Might  motion  of  her  hand  to  fasten  somepm  in 
her  drtss,) 

Bar.  (eagerly.)  Do  jou  not  want  something? 


(To  A^nes.) 
4j.  No,  I 
With,  (half  amused,  half  peevish.)  Ni^,  saj 


Jig.  No,  i  thank  yoQ,  I  want  nothing. 


what  you  please  to  one  another,  for  my  story 
ia  ended. 

Har.  My  dear  Sir,  we  are  perfectly  atten* 
Hve. 

^g.  Now,  pray,  nncle  ! 

mth.  (to  Ag.)  Now  pray  hold  thy  tongue. 
1  forgot,  1  must  consult  the  Court  Calendar 
on  Royston*8  account.  (Goes  to  a  table  and 
takes  up  a  red  book  which  he  turns  over.) 

Af.  (to  Har.)  How  could  you  do  so  to  my 
nscie?  I  would  not  have  interrupted  him  for 
the  world. 

Har.  Ay,  chide  me  well )  I  dearly  love  to 
be  chidden. 

Jig,  Ho  not  invite  me  to  it.  I  am  said  to 
have  a  very  good  gift  that  way,  and  you  will 
won  have  too  much  I  believe. 

Hot.  O  no !  I  would  come  every  hour  to 
be  chidden ! 

Ag.  Ana  take  it  meekly  too  ? 

ntir.  Nay,  I  would  have  my  revenge :  I 
should  call  you  scolding  Agnes,  and  little  Ag- 
nes, and  my  litUe  Agnes. 

Ag.  Tou  forget  my  dignity,  Mr.  Harwood. 

Har.  Oh  !  you  put  all  dignity  out  of  coun- 
tenance !  The  great  Mogul  mmself  would 
forget  his  own  in  your  presence. 

3g.  But  they  are  gomg  to  the  garden :  I 
am  resolved  to  oe  one  of  the  party.  (As  she 
goes  to  join  Sir  Loflus  and  Mariane,  who  open 
a  glass  door  leading  to  the  garden^  Harwood 
goes  brfore,  walking  baekwardsy  and  his  face 
tamed  to  her.)  You  will  break  your  pate 
piesently,  if  you  walk  with  that  retrograde 
step,  like  a  dancing-master  /giving  me  a  les- 
son. Do  you  think  I  shall  follow  you  as  if 
you  had  the  fiddle  inyour  hand  ? 

Hot.  Ah,  Miss  Withrington !  it  is  you 
who  have  got  the  fiddle,  and  I  who  must 
foOow.  ££xEUNT  into  the  garden. 

Re-enter  Sir  Lorros  from  the  Garden,  looking 
about  for  bis  hat. 

Sirldfi.  O!  here  it  is. 

Enter  Opal. 

Op.  What,  here  alone  ? 
Str  Loft.  She  is  in  the  garden,  I  shall  join 
her  ttmsediately. 

0|i.  All  goes  on  well  I  sappose  P 


Sir  Loft.  Why  I  don't  know  how  it  k 
nobody  hears  us  ?  (Looking  round.)  I  don't 
know  now  it  is,  but  sne  does  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend perfectly  in  what  light  I  am  regard- 
ed by  the  world :  that  is  to  say,  by  that  part 
of  it  which  deserves  to  be  called  so.  > 

Op.  No !  that  is  strange  enough. 

Sir  Loft.  Upon  my  honour,  she  treats  me 
with  as  much  careless  familiarity  as  if  I  were 
some  plain  neighbour's  son  in  the  country. 

Op.  'Pon  honour  this  is  very  strange. 

Sir  Loft.  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding ;  but  I  will  confess  to  you,  I  wish 
she  would  change  her  manner  of  behaving  to 
me.  On  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  it  is  shock- 
ing !  Suppose  you  were  to  grive  her  a  hint, 
that  she  may  just  have  an  ioea  of  the  respect 
which  is  paid  by  eveiry  well-bred  person — ^You 
understand  me,  Opal  ? 

Op.O\  perfectl y .  I  shall  give  her  to  know 
that  men  like  us,  mv  dear  friend — 

Sir  Loft.  (^  qutte  satisfied)  I  don't  know 
— Suppose  you  were  to  leave  out  all  mention 
of  yourself— Tour  own  merit  could  not  faU  to 
be  inferred. 

Op.  Well,  I  shall  do  so. 

Sir  Loft.  Let  us  go  to  the  garden. 

[EXSUNT. 

Enter  Miss  EsToir,  speaking  as  she  enters. 

I  have  been  all  over  the  town,  and  here  1 
am  at  last  quit  tired  to  death.  .  How  do  you 
— (Looking  round.)  O  la  !  there  is  nobody 
here.  Mr.  Opal  is  gone  too.  I'll  wait  till 
they  return.  (Takes  up  a  bookj  then  looks  at 
herseyintheglassj  then  takes  up  the  book  again. 
Yatoning.)  'Tis  all  about  imagination  and 
the  understanding,  and  I  don't  know  what — 
I  dare  say  it  is  good  enough  to  read  of  a  Sun- 
day. (Yavms  and  lays  tt  doton.)  O  la!  I 
wish  they  would  come  ! 

Enter  Rotston,  and  takes  Miss  E^oir  for  Miss 

WlTHRlNSTON. 

RoV'  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
very  liumbie  servant. — I  hoped  to  have  been 
here  sooner,  but  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed 
with  a  mulUpIicity  of  afiairs ;  and  you  knoW| 
Madam,  when  that  is  tiie  case — 

Est.  (taking  the  .word  out  of  his  numth.) 
One  is  never  master  of  one's  time  for  a  mo- 
ment. I'm  sure  I  have  been  all  over  the 
town  this  morning,  looking  ader  a  hundred 
things,  till  my  head  has  been  put  into  such 
a  connision  !  **  La,  Ma'am !  "  said  my  mil- 
liner, **  do  take  some  lavender  drops,  you  look 
so  paJe."  "  Why,"  says  I,  *M  don  t  much 
like  to  take  them,  Mrs.  Trollop,  they  an't 
always  good." 

Roy.  No  more  they  are,  Ma'am,  you  are 
very  right :  and  if  a  silly  fellow  I  know,  had 
taken  my  advice  last  year,  and  bought  up 
the  crops  of  lavender,  he  would  have  made— 

Est.  (takijig  the  toord  from  him  again.)  A 
very  good  fortune,  I  dare  say.  But  people 
never  will  take  advice,  which  is  very  foolish 
in  them,  to  be  sure.    Now  I  always  take — 
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Bay.  Be  so  mod  as  to  hear  me,  Ma*am. 

Est.  CertaimV)  Sir;  for  I  always  aay,  if 
they  give  me  advice  it  is  for  my  good,  and 
why  should  not  I  take  it  ? 

Koy.  (edging  in  his  word  as  fast  as  he  can.) 
And  the  damned  foolish  fellow  too !  I  once 
saved  him  from  being  cheated  in  a  horse; 
and — 

Est.  La !  there  are  such  cheats !  a  friend 
of  mine  bought  a  little  lap-dog  the  other  day — 

Roy.  But  the  horse^  Ma*am,  was — 

Est.  Not  worth  a  gumea,  I  dare  say.  Why, 
they  had  the  impudence  to  palm  it  on  my 
friend — 

Both  speaking  together^ 

Est.  As  a  pretty  little  dog  which  had  been 
bred 

Roy.  It  was  a  good  mettled  horse,  and  might 

E.  up  for  a  li3y  of  quality,  and  when  she 
had 

jR  have  passed  as  a  good  purchase  at  the 
money, 

E.  just  made  a  cushion  for  it  at  the  foot  of 
her 

jR.  but  on  looking  his  fore  feet — (Stops 
short  J  and  lets  her  go  on.) 

E.  own  bed,  she  found  it  was  all  over  man- 
gy. I'm  sure  I  would  rather  have  a  plain 
wholesome  cat  than  the  prettiest  mangy  dog 
in  the  kingdom. ' 

Boy.  Certainly,  Ma'am.  And  I  assure  you 
the  horse — ^for  says  I  to  the  groom — 

Both  speaking  together. 

Est.  O !  I  dare  say  it  was — and  who  would 
Boy.  What  is  the  matter  with  this  pastern, 
E.  have  suspected  that  a  dog  bred  up  on 
JR.  Thomas  f  it  looks  as  if  it  were  rubbed — 
{Stops  short  again,  and  looks  at  her  with  as- 
tonishment as  she  goes  on  taUdug.) 
E.  purpose  for  a  lady  of  quality,  should  be 
all  over  so !    Nasty  creature  !    It  had  spots 
upon  its  back  as  larse  as  niy  watch.    {Tak' 
ing  up  her  loatch.)    O  la  !     I  am  half  an  hour 
after  my  time.    My  mantua-maker  is  wait- 
ing for  me.     Grood  morning,  Sir  ! 

[Exit,  hastily. 
Boy.  (looking  after  her.)  Clack,  clack, 
d^k,  clack  !  What  a  devil  of  a  tongue  she 
has  got!  'Faith!  George  shall  have  her, 
and  ril  e'en  ask  the  place  for  myself.  (Look- 
ing out.)  But  there  is  company  in  the  gar- 
den :  I'll  go  and  join  them. 

[Exrr  to  the  garden. 


ACT  III. 


ScEVkI. — ^MB.  WITHRIHOTOir'8   HOUSE. 
A   LOUD    LAUGHING   WITHOUT. 

Enter  Rotston,  in  a  great  rage. 

Boy.  Ay  ay,  laugh  away,  laugh  %way,  Mad- 
am !  you'll  weep  by-ond-by .  mayhap.  (Pauses 
mndUstsns;  laughing  stiU  hsard.)    What  an 


i  nfernal  noise  the  jade  makes !  I  wish  she  had 
a  peck  of  chaff  in  her  mouth !  I  am  sure  it  >■  , 
wide  enough  to  hold  it 

Enter  Homphbt. 

Humph.  I  have  been  seeking  your  honour 
every  where — Lord,  Sir!  I  have  something 
to  tell  you. 

Boy.  Confound  your  tales!  don't  trouble 
me  with  a  parcel  of  nonsense. 

Humph,  (staring  at  him  and  hearing  the 
laughing  without.)  For  certain,  your  honour, 
there's  somebody  in  this  house  merrier  than 
you  or  I. 

Boy.  Damn  you,  SirJ  how  do  yon  know  I 
am  not  merry  ?  Go  home,  and  do  what  I  or- 
dered you  directly.  If  that  fellow  Jonathan 
is  not  in  the  way,  I'll  horse- whip  him  within 
an  inch  of  his  life.  Begone,  I  say ;  why  do 
you  stand  staring  at  me  like  a  madman  ? 

[£xEOIffT< 

Enter  Mabiave  and  Ao9X8,  fay  opposite  sidaa. 

Mar.  (holding  her  sides.)  1  shan't  be  able 
to  laugh  again  for  a  month. 

Ag.  You  have  got  rid  of  one  lover,  who 
will  scarcely  attempt  you  a  second  time.  I 
have  met  hin;i  hurrying  through  the  hall,  and 
muttering  to  himself  uke  a  madman.  It  ia 
not  your  refusal  of  his  son  that  has  so  roused 
him. 

Mar.  No,  no ;  he  began  his  courtship  in  a 
doubtful  way,  as  if  he  would  recommend  A 
gay  young  husband  to  my  choice ;  but  a  sly 
compliment  to  agreeable  men  of  a  middle 
a^e,  brought  him  soon  to  speak  plainly  for 
lumself. 

Ag:  But  how  did  you  provoke  him  so .' 

Mar.  I  *  will  tell  you  another  time.  It  is 
later  than  I  thought.   (Looking  at  her  watch.) 

Ag.  Don't  go  yet.  How  stands  it  with  vou 
and  a  certain  gentleman  I  recommended  to 
your  notice.' 

Mar.  O !  he  does  not  know  whether  I  am 
tall  or  short,  brown  or  fair,  foolish  or  sensible, 
after  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  with  him ;  he 
has  eyes,  ears,  and  understanding,  for  nobody 
but  you,  Agnes,  and  I  will  attempt  him  no 
more.  He  spoke  to  me  once  with  animation 
in  his  countenance,  and  I  turned  round  to 
listen  to  him  eagerly,  but  it  was  only  to  re- 
peat to  me  something  you  had  just  said, 
which,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  had  not 
much  wit  in  it  neither.  I  don't  know  how  it 
is,  he  seemed  to  me  at  first  a  pleasanter  man 
than  he  proves  to  be. 

Ag.  Say  not  so,  Mariane !  he  proves  to  be 
most  admirable ! 

Mar.  Well,  be  it  so,  he  cannot  prove  bet- 
ter than  I  wish  him  to  do,  and  I  can  make 
up  my  list  without  him.    I  have  a  love-letter 


but  I  would  not  let  him  off  so,  for  I  know  he 
is  a  mercenary  creature.  I  have  flattered 
him  a  little  at  toe  expence  of  Sir  Loftus,  and 
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I  hope,  ere  lon^,  to  set  him  up  for  a  ^reat 
inan  upon  his  own  bottom. 

Ag.  tio  it  was  only  to  repeat  to  70U  lome- 
thin^  that  I  had  been  saying  P 

JVar.  Hai  you  are  thinking  of  this  still.  I 
iwliere,  indeed,  he  sets  down  every  turn  of 
your  eye  in  his  memory,  and  acts  it  all  over 
in  secret. 

Jig.  Do  you  think  so?  ^ve  me  your  hand, 
mydear  Mariane;  you  are  a  very  good  cous- 
in' to  me — ^Marks  every  turn  of  mine  eye !  I 
am  not  quite  such  an  ordinary  girl  as  ray  <u&- 
ele  savs — iHy  co'mplesicMi  is  as  ffood  as  your 
own,  Mariane,  if  it  were  notalitUe  sun-burnt. 
(Mariane  rmUt$,)  Tes,  smile  at  my  vanity ' 
as  you  please;  for  what  makes,  me  vain, 
makes  me  so  good-humoured  too,  that  I  will 
forgive  you.  out  here  comes  uncle.  {Skip' 
ping  OM  she  goes  to  meet  Atm.^  I  am  light  as 
an  air-ball!  {Etittr  Mr.  Withrington.)  My 
dear  Sir,  how  long  you  have  been  away  from 
OS  this  mornine !  1  am  delighted  to  see  you 
pleased  and  so  nappy. 

With,  (leiik  a  very  sovr  face.)  Tou  are 
mistaken,  young  lady ,  I  am  not  so  pleased  as 
you  think. 

jjg.  O  no,  sir !  juu  are  very  good-humour^ 
ed.  Isn't  he,  Manane  ? 

ffitk.  But  I  say  1  wn  in  a  very  bad  hu- 
mour.   Get  along  with  your  foolerv ! 

Jig.  Is  it  really  so  ?  Let  me  look  in  your 
Ace,  uncle.  To  be  aure  your  brows  are  a 
little  knit,  and  your  eyes  a  little  gloomy,  but 
that  is  nothing  to  be  called  bad  humour ;  if  I 
eottld  not  contrive  to  look  crabbeder  than  all 
this  comes  to,  I  would  never  pretend  to  be 
iU-hnmoored  in  my  life.  (Mariane  and  Ag- 
nes take  Aim  by  the  handtf  and  begin  to  play 
sstiA  4«m.) 

With.  No,  no,  young  ladies,  I  am  not  in  a 
mood  to  be  played  with.  I  can't  approve  of 
every  ftrce  you  please  to  play  off  in  my  fami- 
ly ;  nor  to  mtve  my  relations  a&onted,  and 
miven  from  my  house  fcur  your  entertainment. 

Mar.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  treated  Roystom  better 
than  he  deserved ;  for  he  would  not  let  me 
have  time  to  give  a  civil  denial,  but  ran  on 

etanninf  aetilements  and  jointures,  and  a 
nodred  things  besides :  I  could  just  get  in 
mj  word  to  stop  his  career  with  a  flat  refusal, 
as  he  was  about  to  provide  for  our  descen- 
Santsof  the  third  generation.  O!  if  you  had 
•cen  his  face  then,  uncle ! 

With.  I  know  very  well  how  you  have  treat- 
ed him. 

Jig,  Don-t  be  angry.  Sir.  What  does  aman 
like  Rovston  care  Tor  a  refusal?  he  is  only 
angrv  that  ha  can't  take  the  law  of  her  for 
iaiigning  at  him« 

H'Uh.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  I  don't  ehuae 
to  bave  my  house  in  a 'perpetual  bustle  from 
Bwming  till  night,  with  your  plots  and  ^ofur 
pmgtimrf  There  is  no  more  order  nor  distinc- 
tioa  kept  up  in  my  house,  than  if  it  were  a 
cabin  in  Kamsehatka,  and  coomion  to  a  whole 
tribe-  In  every  oon^  of  it  I  find  some  visi- 
tor^  «r  ibowaian,  or  milliner's  apprentice,  loi- 


tering about  :•  m^  best  books  are  cast  upon 
footstools  and  window-seats,  and  my  library 
is  littered  over  with  work-bags :  dogs,  cate, 
and  kittens,  take  possession  of  every  chair, 
and  refuse  to  be  disturbed :  end  the  very  beg- 
gar children  go  hoppingr  before  my  door  wiui 
their  half-eaten  scraps  m  their  hands,  as  if  it 
were  the  entr^  to  a  workhouse. 

J3g.  idapptn^  his  shoulder  gently.)  Now 
don't  be  impatient,  my  dear  Sir,  and  every 
thixiff  shall  be  put  into  such  ezoellent  order 
as  shall  delight  you  to  behold.  And  as  for 
the  beggar  cnildren,  if  any  of  them  dare  but 
to  set  meir  noses  near  the  house,  I'll — What 
shall  I  do  with  them.  Sir  ?  {Pauses  and  looks 
in  his  face,  which  begins  to  relent.)  1  believer 
we  must  not  be  very  severe  with  them  after 
all.  (Both  take  his  hands  and  coax  him.^ 

With.  Come,  come,  off  hands,  and  let  me 
sit  down.    I  am  tired  of  this. 

Ag.  Tea,  unde,  and  here  is  one  seat,  you 
see,  with  no  oat  upon  it.  (Withrington  sits 
dovnif  and  Agnes  takes  a  lutle  stool  and  sits 
down  at  hisfiet,  eurUng  her  nose  as  she  looks 
up  to  him.aifid  making  agood^nanouredface.) 

With.  'Well,  it  may  be  pleasant  enough, 
girls ;  but  allow  me  to  say,  all  this  playing, 
and  laughing,  and  hbidenin^  about,  b  not 
gentlewomanlike ;  nay,  I  might  say,  is  not 
maidenly.  A  high-bred  elegant  woman,  is  a 
creature  which  man  approaches  with  awe  and 
respect;  but  nobody  would  think  of  accosting 
you  with  such  impressions,  any  more  than  if 
you  were  a  couple  of  young  female  tinkers. 

.Ag.  Don't  distress  yourself  about  this,  Sir ; 
we  shall  get  the  men  to  bow  to  us,  and  trem- 
ble before  us  too,  as  well  as  e'er  a  hoop  petti- 
coat or  long  ruffles  of  them  all. 

With.  Tremble  before  you !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
{To  Agnes.)  Who  would  tremble  before  thee, 
dost  thou  think  ? 

Ag.  No  despicable  man,  perhaps:  What 
thiiOc  vou  of  your  favourite,  Harwood  ? 

With.  Poo,  poo,  poo !  he  is  pleased  with 
thee  as  an  amusing  and  ^ood-natured  crea- 
ture, and  thou  thiimest  he  is  in  love  with  thee, 
forsooth. 

Ag.  A  good-natured  creature!  he  shall  think 
rae  a  vixen  and  be  pleased  with  me. 

With.  No,  no,  not  quite  so  far  gone,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Ag.  I'll  bet  you  two  hundred  pounds  that 
it  is  so.  If  I  wiA,  you  shall  par  it  to  Mariane 
for  wedding  trinketej  and  if^  you  win,  you 
may  build  a  couple  of  alms-houses. 

VFith.  Wcll,b^it80.  We  shall  see,  we  shall 


Jifar.  Indeed  we  shall  see  you  lose  your  bet, 
uncle. 

With,  {to  Mar.)  Tes,  baggage,  I  shall  have 
your  prayers  agamst  me,  I  know. 

Enter  Sjcrvavt,  and  announce  Mr.  Opal. 
Enter  Opal. 

Op.  {to  Mar.)  I  hope  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Miss  Withrington  well  this  morn- 
ing. {Bows  distantly  to  Withrington,  cm^  still 
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more  so  to  AgueUf  tfier  the  maimer  of  Sir  Lof- 

tUBj 

WHK.  Yoor  lenrant,  Sir. 

Mar.  {to  Op.)  How  did  jott  like  the  ball 
last  night  ?  Tnere  was  a  gpiy ,  genteel-looking 
company. 

Of.  (with  affected  meriorky.)  Excepting 
Lord  Saunter,  and  Lorii  Poorly,  and  Sir  Lot- 
tos, and  one  or  two  more  of  us,  I  did  not  know 
a  soul  in  the  room. 

9Vith.  There  were  some  pretty  girls  there, 
Mr.  Opal. 

Op,  I  am  very  giad  to  hear  it, 'pon  honour. 
I  did  not — (Mumming.) 

With,  (aside.)  Affected  puppy  !  I  can't  bear 
to  look  at  him.  [Exit. 

Mar.  (assuming  a  gayer  air  as  Withrington 
goes  out.)  You  wiU  soon  have  a  new  beau  to 
enrich  your  circle,  Mr.  Opal,  the  handsome 
and  accomplished  Colonel  Beaumont.  He  is 
just  returned  from  abroad,  and  is  now  quite 
the  fashion.  (7b  Agnes.)  Don't  you  think 
Mr.  Opal  resembles  him  ? 

Ag.  O  !  very  much  indeed.     • 

0^..  (bowing  very  graciously.)  Does  he  not 
resemble  Sir  Loflus  too  ?  I  mean  in  his  air 
and  his  manner. 

Mar.  O !  not  at  alt!  That  haughty  coldness 
of  his  is  quite  old-fashioned  now ;  so  unlike 
the  afiable  frankness  so  much  admired  in  the 
Colonel :  you  have  seen  him  I  presume  ? 

Op.  I  have  never  had  that  honour. 

Mar.  Then  you  will  not  be  displeased  at 
the  likeness  we  have  traced  when  you  do. 

Op.  {relaxing  from  his  dignity ^  and  highly 

5 leased})  The  greatest  pleasure  of  my  life, 
la'am,  will  be  to'  resemble  what  pleases  you. 
(Mariane  gives  Agn^s  the  vdnkf  and  she  re- 
tires to  the  bottom  of  the  stage.) 

Mar.  You  flatter  me  infinitely. 

Oo.  Ah  !  call  it  not  flattery,  charming  Miss 
Witnrington  !  for  now  I  will  have  the  bold- 
ness to  own  to  you  frankly,  I  have  been, 
since  the  first  moment  I  beheld  you,  your 
sincere,  your  most  passionate  admired,  'tf pon 
hon — {correcting  htTnsdf.)  'faith  I  have  ! 

Mar.  Nothing  but  my  own  want  of  merit 
can  make  me  doubt  of  airy  thing  Mr.  Opal 
asserts  upon  his  iionour  or  his  faiUi.  (Turn- 
ing and  walking  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
stagey  whilst  Opal  follows  her  talking  in  dumb 
shvw ;  then  Agnes  joins  them,  and  they  all 
come  forward  to  the  front.) 

Jig.  (to  Mar.)  How  much  that  turn  of  his 
head  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Colonel ! 

Mar.  So  it  does,  my  Agnes.  (To  Opal.) 
Pray  have  the  goodness  to  hold  it  so  for  a 
moment !  There  now,  it  is  just  the  very  thing. 
(Opal  luUds  his  head  in  a  constrained  ridicu^ 
Urns  posture  J  and  then  makes  a  conceited  bote.) 
His  very  manner  of  bowing  too !  one  would 
swear  it  was  Jiim  ! 

Ag.  Yes,  only  the  Colonel  is  more  famil- 
liar,  more  easy  in  his  carriage. 

Op.  O !  Ma'am !  1  assure  you  I  have  for- 
merly— It  is  my  natural  manner  to  be  remark- 
ably easyr-'But  I— •(potifw.) 


Mar.  Have  never  condescended  to  aasume 
any  other  than  your  natural  manner,  I  hope. 

Op.  O!  not  at  all,  I  detest  affectation  > 
there  is  nothing  I  detest  so  much — ^But  upoo 
my  soul !  I  can't  tell  how  it  is,  I  have  been 

Saver  of  late.  I  am,  indeed,  someUmev 
oughtful. 

Afar.  O  fy  upon  it !  don't  be  so  any  more. 
It  is  quite  old-fashioned  and  ricficulous  now. 
(7b  Agnes,  winking  significantly.)  Did  yon 
see  my  gloves  any  where  about  the  room, 
cousin  f 

Op.  Ill  find  them.  (  Goes  to  look  for  tkem 
with  great  ftrwAoicM— Servant  oftfumnces  Miss 
Eston.) 

Op.  Pest  take  her !  I  stared  at  her  once  in 
a  mistake,  and  she  has  ogled  and  followed  me 
ever  since. 

Enter  Miss  Estov,  ronning  up  to  Mabiahb  and 

Aghxs,  and  pretending  not  to  see  Opai., 
tbough  she  cannot  help  looking  askance  at  him 
while  she  speaks. 

Est.  O  my  dear  creatures  !  you  can't  think 
how  I  have  longed  to  see  you.  Mrs.  Thom- 
son kept  me  so  lohg  this  morning,  and  yoa 
know  she  is  an  intolerable  talker.  (Pretend- 
ing to  discover  Opal.)  O !  how  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Opal  ?  I  declare  1  did  not  observe  you ! 

Op.  (with  a  distant  haughty  bow.)  I  am 
obliged  to  you.  Ma'am. 

&.  I  did  see  your  figure,  indeed,  but  I 
mistook  it  for  Sir  Loftiis. 

Op.  (correcting  himself  and  assu$ning  a 
cheerful  frank  manner.)  O  Ma'am !  you  are 
very  obliging  to  observe  me  at  all.  I  believe 
Prettyman  and  I  may  be  nearly  of  the  same 
height.  (Looking  al  his  waleJL)  I  am  be- 
yond my  appointment,  I  see.  Excuse  me ;  I 
must  hurry  away.  [Exit,  hastily. 

Est.  (looking  after  him  with  marks  of  disap- 
pointment.) I  am  very  glad  he  is  gone.  He 
does  so  haunt  me,  and  stare  atme,  1  am  quite 
tired  of  it.  Tlie  first  time  I  ever  saw  himi 
you  remember  how  he  looked  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance. I  was  resolved  before  I  came  not 
to  take  notice  of  him. 

Mar.  So  you  knew  you  should  find  him 
here,  then. 

Est.  O  la !  one  don't  know  of  a  morning 
who  one  may  meet ;  as  likely  him  as  any 
body  else,  you  know.  I  really  wonder  now 
what  crotchet  he  has  taken  into  his  head 
about  me.  Do  you  know,  last  night,  before 
twilight,  I  peeped  over  the  blind,  and  saw 
him  walking  with  slow  iJensive  steps  under 
my  window*-  ^ 

Mar.  Well,  what  happened  then  ? 

Est.  I  drew  in  my  head,  you  may  be  sure; 
but  a  little  while  aner,  I  ]>eeped  out  again, 
and,  do  you  know,  I  saw  him  coming  out  oi 
the  perfumer's  shop,  just  opposite  my  dress- 
ing-room, where  he  had  been  all  the  while. 

Mar.  Very  well,  and  what  happened  next  ^ 

Est.  La!  nothing  more.  But  was  it  not 
very  odd  ?  What  should  he  be  doing  all  thai 
time  in  that  little  paltry  shop?  'Aegseat 
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■hop  near  the  CircuB  is  the  place  where 
ererj  body  buys  perfiiinery. 

Ag.  No,  there  ia  nothing  very  odd  in  Mr. 
Opil'a  baying  perfumea  at  a  vary  paltry  ahop, 
wkere  he  nu^nt  aee  and'  be  seen  by  a  very 
pretty  lady. 

Est.  {with  her  fate  hrightning  up.)  Do  you 
think  ao  ?  O  no !  you  don't  ? 

J9g.  To  be  aure  I  do.  Bat  I  know  what  ia 
Tery  atranaje. 

Est.  O  Gl,  dear  creature !    What  ia  it  ? 

Jig.  He  bought  hia  perfumea  there  before 
you  came,  when  there  was  no  such  induce- 
ment. Ia  not  that  Tery  odd .'  (Eaton  pauses, 
and  looks  silly.) 

biter  Mr.  Withringtoic,  but  upon  perceiving 
Eaton  bowB  and  retreata  again. 

Est.  (recovering  herself.)  Ha !  how  do  you 
4I0,  Mr.  Withrington  ?  I  have  just  aeen  your 
Xriendy  Lady  Fade.     Poor  ^ar  aoul !  ahe 


With.  I  am  aonr,  Ma*am,  it  ia  not  in  my 
power  at  preaentr— 1  am  in  a  hurry,  I  have  an 
mppotntment.    Your  aervant,  Ma  am.    [Exit. 

Est  Well  f  now  thia  ia  very  odd !  Wher- 
erer  I  go,  I  &id  all  the  men  juat  going  out  to 
aome  appointment.  O,  I  forgot  to  tell,  you, 
Mra.  Tbomaon  haa  put  a  new  border  to  her 
drawing-room,  juat  like  the  one  up  ataira. 
Haa  it  not  a  dark  blue  ground ?  (To  Mariane.) 

Mar.  I'm  aure  I  cannot  tell,  let  ua  go  up 
itain  and  aee.  [Ezxunt. 

ScfiJIE  II. — BSPORK  MB.  WITH&INOTOIf'S 
aOVBX. 

Enter  Harwood. 

Well,  here  I  am  again^  yet  deyil  take  me 

if  I  can  muster  up  reaolution  enough  to  touch 

the  knocker !  what  a  fool  waa  I  to  call  twice 

thia  morning !  for  with  what  face  can  I  now 

visit  her  again  ?  The  old  gentleman  will  look 

ftrangely  at  me  ;  the  fine  heiress  her  cousin 

will  stare  at  me ;  nay,  the  very  aervanta  begin 

already  to  amile  with  impertinent  significance, 

as  I  inquire  with  conscious  foolishness,  if  the 

ladiea  are  at  home.    Then  Agnes  herself  will 

look  so  drolly  at  me — Ah !  but  she  will  look 

•0  pleasantly  too !— Taith !  I'll  e'en  go.  (Goes 

to  tke  dooTf  puts  his  hand  up  to  the  knocker , 

stsos  shorty  and  turns  from  it  a^ain.   Pauses.) 

What  a  fool  am  I,  to  stand  tlunking  about  it 

liere.    If  I  were  but  fairly  in  the  room  with 

Itfr,  and  the  first  salutation  over,  I  should  not 

caie  if  the  devil  himself  made  faces  at  me.    Oh 

BO !  every  bod^  ia  good-humoured, every  thing 

im  happy  that  la  near  her !  the  kitten  who  plays 

by  her  aide  takea  hold  of  her  gown  unchidden. 

fiofp  pleaaant  it  ia  to  love  what  is  ao  blessed ! 

J  should  hate  the  fairest  woman  on  earth  if 

•he  weie  ikot  of  a  sweet  temper.  Come,  come ; 

e'wery  thing  ftvoura  me  here,  but  my  own 

iboliah  fanciea.    {jSs  he  goes  to  the  door  again f 

a  opms^  and  adtrsfrvm.  the  house,  Betty,  cry- 

y.withahmidUm  her  hand.) 


Bet.  O  dear  me  !  O  dear  me ! 

Har.  What  ia  the  matter  with  you,  my  good 
girl.^ 

Bet.  I'm  aure  it  waa  not  mv  fault,  and  she 
haa  abuaed  me  woraer  than  a.  heathen. 

Har.  That  is  hard  indeed. 

Bet.  Indeed  it  is,  Sir;  and  all  for  a  little 
naaty  easence-bottle,  which  waa  little  better 
than  a  genteel  kind  of  a  stink  at  the  best ;  and 
I  am  aure  I  did  but  take  out  the  stopper  to 
smell  to  it,  when  it  came  to  pieces  in  mv  hand 
like  an  egg-shell.  If  bottles  will  break,  how 
can  I  help  it  ?  but  la !  Sir,  there  is  no  speak- 
ing reason  to  jny  mistress ;  she  is  as  furious 
and  aa  ill-tempered  as  a  dragon. 

Har.  Don't  distress  yourself ;  Miss  Agnes 
Withrington  will  make  amends  to  you  for  the 
aeverity  of  jour  mistress. 

Bet.  She  truly !  it  is  she  herself  who  is  my 
mistress,  and  she  haa  abused  me — O  dear  me ! 
-^If  it  had  been  Miss  Withrington,  she  would 
not  have  said  a  word  to  me ;  but  Miss  Agnes 
is  so  cr6es,  and  so  ill-natured,  there  is  no  liv- 
ing in  the  house  with  her. 

Uar.  Girl,  you  are  beside  yourself! 

Bet.  No,  Sir,  God  be  praised  !  but  she  is 
beside  herself,  I  believe.  Does  she  think  I 
am  going  to  live  in  her  service  to  be  call'd 
names  so,  and  compared  to  a  blackamoor  too  ? 
If  I  had  been  waiting-maid  to  the  queen,  she 
would  not  have  compared  me  to  a  blacka- 
moor, and  will  I  take  such  usage  from  her  ? 
— what  do  I  care  for  her  cast  gowns  ? 

Har.  Well,  but  she  is  liberu  to  you  ? 

Bet.  She  liberal !  she'll  keep  every  thing 
that  is  worth  keeping  to  herself,  I  warrant ; 
and  Lord  pity  those  who  are  bound  to  live 
with  her !  I'll  seek  out  a  new  place  for  my- 
self, and  let  the  devil,  if  he. will,  wait  upon 
her  next,  in  the  shape  of  a  blackamoor :  tney 
will  be  fit  company  for  one  another ;  and  if  he 
geta  the  better  of  her  at  scolding,  he  is  a  bet- 
ter devil  than  I  take  him  for.  And  I  am  sur^. 
Sir,  if  you  were  to  see  her — 

Har.  Get  along !  get  odon^ !  von  are  too 
paasionate  yourself,  to  be  credited. 

Bet.  I  know  what  I  know;  I  don't  care 
what  nobody  says,  no  more  I  do;  I  know 
who  to  complain  to.         [Exit,  grumbling. 

Har.  (alone.)  What  a  malicious  toad  it  is ! 
I  dare  say  now,  she  haa  done  something  very 
provoking.  I  cannot  bear  these  pert  chamber- 
maids; the  very  sight  of  them  is  offensive  to 
me. 

Enter  Jonathak. 

Jon.  Grood  evening  to  your  honour;  can 
you  tell  me  if  Mr.  Withrington  be  at  home  ? 
for  aa  how.  my  maater  has  sent  me  with  a 
message  to  him. 

Har.' (impatiently.')  Go  to  tlie  house  and 
inquire ;  I  Know  nothing  about  it.  (Jonathan 
goes  to  the  house.) 

Har.  (alone f  after  musing  some  time.)  That 
irl  haa  put  me  out  of  all  tieart  though,  with 
ler  cursed  stories. — No,  no,  it  cannot  be — ^it 
ia  impossible .' 
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Re-enter  Johathah  from  the  houie,  ■eratching 
hiB  head,  and  looking  behind  him*. 

Jan.  'Faith  there  ia  hot  work  going  on 
amongst  them !  thank  heaven  I  am  out  again. 

Hot.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Jon.  'Faith!  that  littfe  lady,  in  that  there 
hoiiae,  ia  the  beat  hand  at  a  acold,  aaving 
Mary  Macmurroeky  my  wife'a  mother,  that 
ever  my  two  bleaaed  eyea  looked  upon.  Lord 
Sir,  {going  luarer  Am)  her  tongue  goea  ting, 
ting,  ting,  aa  ahrill  as  me  bell  of  any  pieman ; 
ana  then,  Sir,  {going  nearer  kim)  her  two  eyea 
look  out  of  her  head,  aa  though  they  were  a 
couple  of  glow-worma !  and  then,  Sir,  he,  he, 
he!  (laughing  and  going  tiose  up  to  kim,) 
She  clapa  her  little  handa  ao,  as  if— 

Har.  Shut  vour  fool'a  mouth  and  be  danmed 
to^you !  (^Kick»  Jonathan  o^  the  stage  in  a  vio- 
lent paaswn;  Uien  leant  his  hack  to  atree,  and 
seems  thoughtful/or  some  time  and  very  much' 
troubled.) 

Enter  Aoites  from  the  houae,  with  a  atormj  look 
on  her  face. 

Ag.  So  you  are  atill  loitering  here,  Har- 
wocra  ?  you  have  been  very  mucn  amuaed,  I 
auppoae,  withrthe  converaation  of  thoae  good 
folka  you  have  talked  with. 

Har.  No,  not  much  amuaed,  Madam,  though 
somewhat  astonished,  I  own ;  too  mueh  aston- 
ished, indeed,  to  give  it  any  credit. 

^g.  Oh !  it  ia  true  thougk;  I  have  been 
very  cross  with  the  girl',  and  very  cross  with 
every  body ;  and  if  you  don't  clear  up  that 
dismal  face  of  vours,  I  shall  be  cross  with  you 
too :  what  could  posaess  you  to  stay  so  long 
under  the  chestnut-tree,  a  little  while  ago, 
always  appearinff  as  if  you  were  coming  to 
the  house,  and  always  turning  back  again  ? 

Har.  {eagerly.)  And  is  it  possible,  yoii  were 
then  looking  at  me,  and  observing  my  motions.^ 

^g.  Indeed  I  was  just  going  to  open  my 
window  and  beckon  to  you,  when  that  crea- 
ture broke  my  phial  of  sweet  essence,  and 
put  me  quite  out  of  temper. 

Har.  riangr  the  stupid  jade  !  I  could — 

Jig.  So  you  are  angry  too  ?  O !  well  done ! 
we  are  fit  company  for  one  another.  '  Come 
along  with  me,  come,  come!  {impatiently. 
As  she  turns  to  gOj  something  eatehts  hold  of 
her  gown.)  What  is  this  ?  confounded  thing ! 
^Pulls  away  her  goWn  in  a  passion,  and  tears 

Har.  {aside.)  Witch  that  she  is !  she  should 
be  beaten  for  her  humours.  I  will  not  xro  with 
her.  * 

Ag.  {looking  behind.)  So  you  won't  go  in 
with  me  ?  go^  evening  to  you  then :  wc  did 
want  a  fourth  person  to  make  up  a  party  with 
ua ;  but  aince  you  don't  like  it,  we  ahaH  aend 
to  Sir  Loflna,  or  Opal, or  Sir  UlockO' Grady, 
or  aome  other  good  creature;  I  daie  say  Sir 
Loftus  will  coipe. 


fie 
him. 


Har.    {half  aside.)  Cursed  coxcomb!    If 
!  sets  his  snout  within  the  door,  I'll  putol 


Ag.  {overhearing  him.)  Ha!  well  said !  you 
will  make  the  best  company  in  the  world. 
Come- along,,  come  along !  {tie  foUows  her  half 
unwillingly.)  Why  don  t  you  ofier  jrour  arm 
here  ?  don  t  you  see  how  rough  it  is  ?  {He 
offers  his  arm.)  Poo,  not  that  arm !  (Offers  her 
the  other.).  Poo,  not  so  neither,  on  t  other  side 
of  me.  • 

Har.  What  a  hmiAoursome  creature  you 
are  !  f  have  ofier'd  you  two  arms,  and  neither 
of  them  will  do ;  do  you  think  I  have  a  third 
to  ofier  you ! 

Ag.  You  are  a  simpleton,  or  you  would 
have  half  a  dozen  at  my  service. 

[£x£ONT  into  the  house. 


ACT    IV. 
SCXITE  I. — harwood's   lodoijigs.     bb. 

IS  DISCOVERED  WALKING  AB0I7T  WITH 
AN  IRREGULAR  DISTURBED  STEP,  Hlft 
BA.IR  AND  DRESS  ALL  NEGLECTED  AND 

IN  disorder;  he  comes  forward  to 

THE  7RONT   OF   THE  STAGE. 

Har.  I  have  neither  had  peace  nor  sleep 
since  I  beheld  her ;  O !  that  I  had  never  known 
her !  or  known  her  only  such  as  my  first  fond 
fancy  conceived  her! — I  would  my  friend 
were  come ;  I  will  open  my  heart  to  him;  he 
perhaps  will  speak  comfort  to  me ;  for  surely 
that  temper  must  be  violent  indeed,  which 
generous  afifection  cannot  subdue;  and  she 
muat  be  extravagant  beyond  all  bounds  of 
nature,  who  would  ruin  the  fond  huaband 
who  toila  for  her.  No,  no,  nature  makea  not 
auch,  but  when  ahe  aeis  her  scowling  mark 
upon  their  forehead  to  warn  us  from  our  ruin. 
(PduseSf  walks  up  and  downy  then  comes  for- 
ward^  again.)  Insipid  constitutional  good  na- 
ture is  a  tiresome  thing :  passion  subdued  by 
reason  is  worth  a  score  of  it — and  paaaion  sub- 
dued by  love  ? — O !  that  were  better  atill ! — 
yeaterday,  aa  I  enter'd  her  door,  I  heard  her 
name  me  to  her  couain,  with  ao  much  gentle 
aoflneaa  in  her  voice,  I  blest  her  aa  ahe  apoke. 
^— Ah !  if  this  were  so,  all  might  still  be  well. 
Who  would  not  struggle  wim  the  world  for 
such  a  creature  as  Uiis? — ^Ay,  and  I  must 
struggle  ! — O !  that  this  head  of  mine  would 
give  over  thinking  but  for  one  half  hour ! 
{Rings  the  beU,) 

Enter  Thomas. 

What  brings  you  here,  Thomas  ? 

Thorn.  Your  bell  rung,  Sir. 

Har.  Well,  well,  I  did  want  something , 
but  I  have  forgot  it.  Bring  me  a  glass  of 
water.  [Exit  Thomas.  Harwood  sits  dowm 
by  a  small  writing-table  j  arid  rests  his  head 
upon  his  hand.  Re-enter  Thomas  with  the 
water.)  Toa  have  made  good  haste,  Thomas. 

Thorn.  I  did  make  good  haste,  Sir,  lest  you 
should  be  impatient  with  me. 

Har.  I  am  sometimes  impatient  with  yoo^ 
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then  ?  I  fear  indeed  I  haye  been  too  oflen  so 
of  late ;  but  yon  mast  not  mind  it,  Thomae,  I 
mean  you  no  onkindneM. 

Tham,  Lord  love  you,  Sir!  I  know  that 
Teiy  well !  A  young  gentlenum  who  takes 
en  old  man  into  his  eerrice,  becauae  other 
gentlemen  do  not  think  him  quick  enough, 
nor  smart  enough  for  them,  as  your  honour 
has  taken  me,  can  never  mean  to  show  him 
any  unkindnesa  :  I  know  it  well  enough ;  I 
am  only  uneasy  becauae  I  fear  you  are  not  so 
well  of  late. 

Hot,  I  thank  tou,  Thomas,  I  am  not  very 
well — I  am  not  ill  neither ;  I  shall  be  better. 
(Pumses.)  I  think  I  have  heard  you  say,  you 
were  a  soldier  in  your  youth  ? 

Thorn.  Yes,  Sir. 

Hot.  And  you  had  a  wile  too,  a  woman  of 
fiefy  mettle,  to  bear  about  your  knapsack .' 

fhifm.  Yes,  Sir,  my  little  stout  spinty  Jane ; 
she  had  ^  devil  of  a  temper,  to  be  sure. 

Hmr,  Yet  you  loved  her  notwithstanding  ? 

T%om,  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  did,  as  it  were,  bear 
her  some  kindness. 

Hot.  ril  be  sworn  you  did! — and  you 
would  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  parted 
with  her. 

J%om.  Why  death  parts  the  best  of  friends, 
Sir;  we  Uvea  but  four  ^ears  together. 

Hdr.  And  so  your  little  Bpinty  Jane  was 
taken  ao  soon  away  from  you  ?  CTive  me  thy 
hand,  my  good  Thomas.  {Takes  his  hand  and 
fressts  it.) 

Thorn,  (pereamng  tears  in  his  eueSi)  Lord, 
Sir !  don't  be  ao  distressed  about  it :  she  did 
die,  to  be  sure ;  but  truly,  between  you  and  I, 
although  I  did  make  a  kind  of  whimpering  at 
the  first,  I  was  not  ill  pleaaed  afterwards  to 
be  rid  of  her ;  for,  truly.  Sir,  a  man  who  has 
got  an  ill-tempered  wife,  has  but  a  dog's  life 
of  it  at  the  best.*- Will  you  have  your  glass 
of  water,  Sir? 

Hot.  (looking  at  him  with  dissatisfaetion.) 
No,  no»  take  it  awa^ ;  I  have  told  you  a  hun- 
dred times  not  to  bring  me  that  chalky  water 
fiom  the  court-yard.  (Turns  atoay  from 
him,) 

Ester  CoLOHKL  Hardy. — Harwood  makes 
ngns  to  Thomas,  and  he  goes  out. 

lOir.  My  dear  Colonel,  this  is  kind  :  I  am 
verv  glad  to  sec  you. 

CoT  It  is  so  seldom  that  a  young  fellow 
has  any  inclination  for  the  company  of  an  old 
man,  that  I  should  feel  myself  vain  of  the 
sommons  you  have  sent  me,  were  f  not  afraid, 
from  this  dishabille,  my  dear  Harwood,  that 
you  are  indisposed. 

Uar.  You  are  very  good ;  I  am  not  indis- 
posed. I  have  indeed  been  anxious — I  rested 
tadifleiently  last  night— I  hope  I  see  you 
well. 

Cot.  Very  well,  as  you  may  guess  from  the 
■peed  I  have  made  in  coming  to  you.  These 
fefsdo  not  always  carry  me  so  fast.  But 
yon  have  someUung  particular  to  say  to  me. 
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H%r.  I  am  very  sensible  of  your  fhendship. 
— ^Pray,  Colonel,  be  seated.-^ 3%s^  tit  down 
— a  2(m^  |Niit«s— -Colonel  Hardy,  like  one  ez- 
-petting  to  hear  something ;  Harwood,  like  one 
toko  knows  not  how  to  begin,) — ^There  are 
moments  in  a  man's  life,  Colonel  Hardy, 
when  the  advice  of  a  friend  is  of  the  greatest 
value ;  particularly  one,  who  haa  als(\  been 
his  father's  friend. 

Col.  My  heart  very  warmly  claims  both 
those  relations  to  you,  Harwood ;  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  advise  you  as  well  as  1  am  able. 

Har.  (ttfter  anotner  pause.)  I  am  about  to 
commence  a  laborioua  profession. — ^The  mind 
is  naturally  anxious — (Pauses.) 

Col.  But  you  are  too  capable  of  exercising 
well  that  profession,  to  suser  much  uneasi- 
ness. 

Har.  Many  a  man  with  talents  superiour 
to  mine  has  sunk  beneath  the  burden. 

Col.  And  many  a  man,  with  talents  vastly 
inferiour  to  yours,  has  borne  it  up  with  credit. 

Har.  Ah !  what  avails  the  head  with  an 
estranged  heart  ? 

Col.  You  are  disgusted  then  with  your 

Srofession,  and  have  perhaps,  conceived  more 
Lvourably  of  mine?  I  am  sorry  for  it:  I 
hoped  to  see  you  make  a  figure  at  the  bar ; 
and  your  motner  has  long  set  ner  heart  upon  it. 

Har.  (with  energy.)  O,  no !  she  mtist  not — 
she  shall  not  be  disappointed  ! — Pardon  me, 
my  expressions  have  gone  somewhat  wide  of 
my  meaning. — I  meant  to  have  consulted  you 
in  regard  to  other  difficulties — 

Cm.  And  pardon  me  likewise  for  interrupt- 
ing you ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  an  un- 
learned soldier  is  not  a  person  to  be  consulted 
in  these  matters. 

Har.  It  was  not  altogether  of  these  matters 
I  meant  to  speak — But,  perhaps,  we  had 
better  put  it  oft  for  the  present. 

Col.  No,  no ! 

Har.  Perhaps  we  had  better  walk  out  a 
little  way :  we  may  talk  with  less  restraint  as 
we  go. 

Col.  No,  no,  there  are  a  Ihousand  imperti- 
nent people  about.  Sit  down  again,  and  let 
me  hear  every  thing  you  wish  to  say. 

Har.  (pausinsf,  Lcvf-aiin^,  and  wMch  embar- 
rassed.) There  arc  cervun  attachments  in 
which  a  man's  heart  may  be  so  deeply  inter- 
ested— I  would  say  so  very— or  rather  I 
should  say  so  strangely  oigaged,  that — (hen- 
totes  qnd  pauses.) 

Col.  O,  here  it  is !  I  understand  it  now. 
But  pray  don't  be  so  foolish  about  it,  Har- 
wood !  You  are  in  love  ? 

Har.  {appearing  relieved.)  I  thank  your 
quickness,  my  dear  Colonel ;  I  fear  it  is  some- 
what so  with  me. 

Col.  And  whence  your  fear?  Not  from  the 
lady's  cruelty  ? 

Har.  No,  there  is  another  bar  in  my  way, 
which  does,  perhaps  too  much  depress  my 
hopes  of  happiness. 

Col.  You  have  not  been  prudent  enough  to 
&11  in  love  with  an  heiress  ?  < 
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Uur,  No,  my  dew  Sir,  I  h&Te  sot. 
Cci,  That  ii  a  great  miatakey  to  be  wnt%, 
Harwood ;  yet  many  a  man  haa  not  advanc- 
ed the  leas  rapidly  in  hie  profeaaion,  for  Iiat- 
ing  had  a  portioiueaa  wife  to  begin  the  world 
with.    It  la  a  apur  to  indnatry. 

Uar.  {ioMngpUased at  Aim.)  Such  aenti- 
menta  ^re  what  respected  from  Colonel  Har- 
dy i  and,  were  it  not  for  female  failings,  there 
would  be  little  riak  in  following  them — I 
don*t  know  how  to  expreaa  it — I  am  perhapa 
too  delicate  ia  theae  mattera-^We  ought  not 
to  expect  a  &altieaa  woman. 

CM.  No,  aurely ',  and,  if  auch  a  woman 
were  to  be  found,  ahe  would  be  no  fit  compan- 
ion for  ua. 

Hot.  (geUuw^ipt  and  pressing  ike  CoUmd^s 
hand  httwten  his.)  My  dearest  friend !  your 
Ubenlity  and  candour  delight  me  ! — I  do  in- 
deed beUeTO  that  many  a  man  haa  lived  very 
happily  with  a  woman  far  from  being  &ult- 
leaa  \  and,  after  all,  where  ia  the  j^at  injury 
he  auataina,  if  ahe  ahould  be  a  htUe  violent 
and  unreaaonable  ? 

Col.  {starting  »p  from  his  seat.)  Naj, 
Heaven  defend  us  firom  a  violent  woman ;  for 
that  ia  the  devil  himaelf ! — {Seeing  Harwood'a 
eotnUenanee  cAoi^e.)— What  ia  the  matter 
with  you,  Harwood  ?  She  ia  not  ill-temper'd, 
I  hope? 

Siir,  {hesitating.)  Not — ^not  absolutely  ao 
— She  ia  of  a  very  quick  and  lively  dispoA- 
tion,  and  ia  apt  to  be  too  haaty  and  unguard- 
ed in  her  emoUona. — I  do  not,  perhaps,  make 
myaelf  completely  underatooa. 

CM.  OJ  I  understand  you  perfectly. — I 
have  known  ladies  of  this  lively  disposition, 
very  haaty  and  unguarded  too  in  tneir  de- 
manda  upon  a  man's  pocket  as  well  as  his 
patience ;  but  she  may  be  of  a  prudent  and 
economical  turn.    Is  it  so,  Harwood  ? 

Har.  (throwing  himself  into  a  chair  very 
mudi  distressed.)  1  do  not  say  it  is,  Colonel. 
Col,  (putting  his  hand  kiwUy  upon  his  shofulr 
der.)  I  am  sorr^r  to  distress  you  so  much,  my 
dear  friend,  yet  it  must  be  so.  I  see  how  it  is 
with  you  :  pardon  the  freedom  of  friendship, 
but  indeed  an  expensive  and  violent  temper  d 
woman  is  not  to  oe  thought  of:  he  who  mar- 
ries such  a  one  forfeits  ^1  peace  and  happi- 
neaa.  Pluck  up  some  noble  courage,  and  re- 
nounce this  unfortunate  connexion. 

Har.  {starting  up.)  Renounce  it,  Colonel 
Hardy  ?  Is  it  from  you  I  receive  so  hard,  so 
unfeeling  a  reauest,  who  haa  suffered  so  much 
yourself  from  tne  remembrance  of  an  early  at- 
tachment 7 1  thought  to  have  been  pitied  byyou. 
CM.  I  waa  early  chagrined  with  the  want 
of  promotion,  and  diaappointed  in  my  schemea 
of  ambition,  which  gave  my  countenance 
aomething  of  a  melancholy  cast,  I  believe, 
and  the  ladies  have  been  kind  enough  to  attri- 
bute it  to.  the  effects  of  hopeless  love ;  but 
how  could  you  be  such  a  ninny,  my  dear  Har- 
wood } 

Hot.  I  am  aorry,  Sir,  we  have  understood 
one  another  ao  imperfectly. 


CM.  Nay,  nay,  lay  young  friend,  do  not 
carry  youraelf  ao  dxstantly  with  me.  Ton 
have  sought  a  love-lorn  companion,  and  yoa 
have  feund  a  plain-apoken  friend.  1  am  aorry 
to  give  you  pain :  deal  more  openly  with  me : 
when  I  know  who  thia  bewitching  creatuiv 
ia,  I  ahall,  perhapa,  judge  more  fevoiuaUy  of 
your  paaaion. 

Har,  It  ii  Miaa  Agnea  Withrington. 

CoL.  CoaaiB  to  Miaa  Withrington  the  heir- 

HoT.  Tea,  it  ia  ahe.  What  have  I  aaid  to 
amaie  ypu? 

CM.  Tou  amaae  me,  indeed  !^That  little 
— ^forgive  me  if  I  were  almost  to  aay,.—^phun- 
looking  girl !  Friendahip  would  sympathiae 
in  youf  feelings ;  but,  pardon  me,  Harwood, 
you  have  lost  your  wita. 

Hot.  I  believe  I  have,  Colonel,  which  moat 
plead  my  pardon,  likewiae,  for  expecting  thia 
friendship  from  you. 

Col.  lott  diatreaa  me. 

Har,  I  diatreaa  myaelf  atill  more,  by  aufler* 
ing  so  long  the  pain  of  thia  converaalion. 

Col,  Let  ua  end  it,  then,  aa  aoon  aa  you 
please.  When  you  are  in  a  humoor  to  li«tea 
to  reason,  I  shaD  be  happy  to  have  the  hon- 
our of  seeing  you. 

Har.  When  I  am  in  that  humour.  Sir,  I 
will  not  balk  it  ao  much  aa  to  intrude  upon 
your  time. 

CM.  Let  me  aee  you,  then,  when  you  are 
not  in  that  humour,  and  I  shall  more  frequent* 
ly  have  the  pleaaure  of  your  company.  (Beth 
how  coldly.  £xit  Colonel  Hardy.) 

Har.  {alone.)  What  a  feol  waa  I  to  aend  fiir 
this  man  ! — A  little  plain-looking  girl !  What 
do  the  people  mean  ?  They  will  drive  me  mad 
amongst  them.  Why  does  not  the  Uttle  witch 
wear  nigh  heela  to  her  shoes,  and  stick  a  jplame 
of  feathers  in  her  ci^  ?  Oh !  they  will  drive  mo 
distracted !  Exit. 

Scene  II. — mr.  withrhtotoii's  hottse^ 

AOKES  discovered  EMBROIDEAiITO  AT 
A  SMALL  TABLE,  HARWOOD  STANDIVa 
BT  HER,  AND  HANOINO  FONDLT  OVER 
HSR   A8   BBS   WORKS. 

Har.  How  pretty  it  is !  Now  you  put  a  lit- 
tle purple  on  the  side  of  the  flower. 

J^.  Yes,  a  very  little  shade. 

Har.  And  now  a  little  brown  upon  thaL 

Ag.  Even  so. 

Har.  And  thus  yon  work  up  and  down^ 
with  that  tiny  needle  of  yours,  till  the  whole 
flower  is  completed.  (Pauses^  still  looking  ai 
her  working.)  Whv,  Agnes,  you  little  witch ! 
you're  doing  that  leaf  wrong. 

Ag.  Tou  may  pick  it  out  then,  and  do  It 
better  fer  me.  I'am  sure  you  have  been  idlo 
enough  all  the  morning,  it  is  time  you  were 
employed  about  something. 

Har.  And  so  I  will,  {sttting  down  by  Aar, 
Ofi^  taking  hold  ofths  work  ) 
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4f.  (cotfiiy  Me/wwr  widk  ker  kumd,)  O  ^ 

Hot.  Tak*  away  that  little  penreiie  hand, 
and  let  me  begin.    {PtaUng'  ium  hand  uptm 

Ag,  What  a  f;ood  for  nothing  oreatuxe  yon 
are!  you  can  no  nothing  younelf,  and  yon 
wiU  aiifier  nobody  else  to  do  any  thin^.  I 
•hoold  have  had  the  whole  pattern  finished 
beibte  now,  if  yon  had  not  loitered  oTer  my 
ehair  ao  long. 

Uttr,  80  yon  can't  work  when  I  look  orer 
jon !   Then  I  haTO  iome  influence  upon  you  ? 

0  you  sly  girl !  you  are  caoght  in  your  own 
words  at  last 

Ag.  Indeed,  Harwood,  I  wish  yon  would 
go  home  again  to  yonr  Uw-books  and  your 
pieeedent  honting ;  you  have  mispent  a  great 
deal  of  time  here  alrrady. 

Hot.  Is  it  not  better  to  be  with  you  in  re- 
ality than  only  in  imagination  ?  Ah  !  Agnes ! 
Ton  little  know  what  my  home  studies  are. — 
Law,  said  yon!  how  can  I  think  of  law, 
when  vonr  countenance  looks  upon  me  firom 
erery  black  lettered  page  that  I  turn  ?  when 
jonr  figure  fills  the  empty  seat  by  my  side, 
and  yonr  Toioe  speaks  to  me  in  the  very  mid- 
day  stillness  of  my  chamber  }  Ah  !  my  Ag- 
nes !  yon  will  not  belieye  what  a  foolish  fel- 
low 1  hare  been,  since  I  first  saw  you. 

Jig,  Nay,  Harwood,  I  am  not  at  ul  incredu- 
loos  of  the  fact ;  it  b  only  the  cause  of  it  which 

1  donbL 

Bar.  Saucy  girl !  I  must  surely  be  reveng* 
ed  upon  yon  for  all  this. 

r.  I  am  tired  of  this  work.    (Getting  up.) 

0\  do  not  giye  over. — Let  me  do 

thing  for  you — ^Let  me  thread  your  nee- 


^ 


Mar. 


die  for  yon  I  can  thread  one  most  nobW. 
J9g.  There  then.    (Gives  Aim  a  nuaUand 

(prdtnding  to  senUeh  her  hand  with  it.) 
80  onght  you  to  he  punished.  (Tlrsodr  it 
awkwatdbf,) 

Ag.  Ay,  nobly  done,  indeed !  but  I  shall 
won  no  more  tcMlay. 

Hot.  Ton  must  work  up  my  needleful. 

Ag,  I  am  to  work  a  fooVs  cap  in  the  cor- 
ner by-and-by;  I  shall  keep  ^jrour  needleful 
for  that.    I  am  going  to  walk  in  the  garden. 

Her.  And  so  am  I. 

Ag'  You  are  P 

Imt.  Tes,  I  am.  Go  where  you  will,  Ag- 
nes, to  the  garden  or  the  field,  tne  city  or  tEe 
desert,  hy  sea  or  by  land,  I  must  e'en  go 
loo.  1  will  neyer  do  where  you  are  not, 
bnt  when  to  be  where  you  are  is  impossi- 

Ag.  There  will  be  no  getting  rid  of  you  at 
this  rate,  unless  some  witch  will  have  pity 
npon  me,  and  carry  me  up  in  the  air  upon 
her  broomstick. 

Hot.  There,  I  will  not  pretend  to  follow 
joo ;  bnt  as  long  as  you  remain  upon  the 
earth,  Agnes,  I  cannot  find  in  myneartto 
tadge  an  inch  60m  your  side. 

Ag.  Ton  ave  a  madnun ! 
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Bar,  Ton  are  a  sorceress ! 
You  are  an  idler ! 
lar.  Ton  are  a  little  mouse  ! 

Ag.  Come,  oome,  get  your  hat  then,  and 
let  us  go.  (AsidCf  vmiU  he  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stage  for  his  hat.)  Bless  me !  1  hayn 
rorgot  to  be  ill-humour'd  all  this  time. 

[Exit,  hmMtilu, 

Har.  (comituFfonBard.)  Gone  for  her  cloan, 
I  suppose.  How  delightful  she  is !  how 
pleasant  every  change  of  her  countenance ! 
How  happy  must  his  lifo  be,  spent  even  in 
cares  and  toil,  whose  leisure  houn  are  oheer* 
ed  with  such  a  creature  as  this. 

Ag.  (without  in  an  angry  voice.)  Don't  tell 
me  so ;  I  know  very  well  liow  it  is,  and  you 
shall  smart  for  it  too^  you  lazy,  careless,  im- 
pudent fellow!  And,  besides  all  this,  how 
dare  you  use  my  kitten  so  t 

Har.  (who  listened  with  a  rueful  face.) 
Well,  now,  but  this  is  humanity :  she  will 
not  have  a  creature  ill-used. — ^t  wish  she 
would  speak  more  ff^tly  though. 

Ag.  (entering.)  Troublesome,  provoking, 
careless  fellow ! 

Har.  It  is  very  provoking  in  him  to  ose  the 
poor  kitten  ill. 

Ag.  So  it  is ;  but  it  is  more  provoking  still 
to  mislay  my  dogs,  as  he  does. 

Enter  Servant  with  clogs. 

Ser.  Here  they  are.  Madam. 

Ag.  Bring  them  here  I  say ;  (JMIuatthom.) 
These  are  Miss  Withringtons  dogs,  you 
blockhead  !  (Throws  thorn  to  the  other  side  of 
the  stage  in  a  passion.)  1  must  go  without 
them,  I  find.  (To  Harwood.)  What  are  yon 
musing  about  ?  If  you  don't  choose  to  go  with 
me,  g'x>d  morning. 

Har.  (sighing  deeply.)  Ah,  Agnes!  yon 
know  too  well  mat  I  cannot  stay  behind  you. 

[EXBUNT. 

SCSHK  III.-^MI08  WITHRIKeTON't  DaX»- 
8IirO-ROOM, 

Enter  Maria sb,  who  turns  back  s^ain  towaids 
the  door,  and  calif  to  Aombs  without. 

Mar.  Agnes,  cousin  Agnes !  where  are  you 
going  ? 

Ag.  (without.)  I  am  returning  to  Miss  £s- 
ton,  whom  I  have  left  in  the  parlour,  talking 
to  the  dog. 

Mar.  Well,  let  her  talk  to  the  dog  a  little 
longer,  and  let  me  talk  to  you. 

Enter  Aobbs. 

I  have  set  Betty  to  watch  at  the  higher  win- 
dows to  give  notice  of  Sir  Loftus's  approach, 
that  we  may  put  ourselves  in  order  to  receive 
him ;  for  1  am  resolved  to  have  one  bout 
more  with  him,  and  discharge  him  fiir  good : 
I  am  quite  tired  of  him  now. 

Ag.  Do  you  expect  him  ? 

Mar.  I  am  pretty  sure  he  will  come  about 
this  time,  and  I  must  be  prepared  for  him.  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  tell  him  at  once,  I  det- 
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pise  him,  and  that  will  be  a  plain  eaay  way 
of  finishing  the  busineM. 

Ag.  No,  no,  my  sweet  Mariane  !  we  must 
•end  him  off  witn  eclat.  You  have  played 
your  part  very  well  hitherto ;  keep  it  up  but 
for  the  last  time,  and  let  Miss  Eston  and  I  go 
into  the  closet  and  enjoy  it. 

Mar.  Well  then,  do  so :  I  shall  please  you 
for  this  once. 

Enter  Bkttt  in  baste, 

Bet,  {to  Mar.)  Sir  Loflus  is  just  coming 
up  the  side  path,  Madam,  and  he'll  be  at  the 
door  immediately. 

Ag.  I'll  run  and  bring  Eston  directly. 

[Exit. 

Mar.  (loMngat  the  door  of  the  closet.)  Yes, 
it  b  Tery  thin :  they  will  hear  well,  and  see 
through  the  key-hole. 

Re-enter  Aghes  with  Miss  Eston,  in  a  great 

hurry. 

Est.  La!  Ihavetommy  ffowninmy haste' 

Jig.  Come  along,  come  alonff ! 

Est.  It  is  not  so  bad  a  tear  Uiough  as  Mrs. 
Thomson  got  the — 

Ag.  Come,  come,  we  must  not  stay  here. 
(Pushes  Eston  into  the  closctj  and  foUows. 
Mariane  and  Betty  place  a  table  with  books 
and  a  chair,  near  the  front  of  the  stage.) 

Est.  (looking  from  the  closet.)  La!  Mari- 
ane, how  I  long  to  hear  you  and  him  begin. 
I  shall  be  so  deUghted ! 

Mar.  For  heaven's  sake  shut  the  door !  he 
will  be  here  immediately.  {Shuts  the  door 
upon  her,  and  continues  to  put  the  room  in 
order.) 

Est.  {looking  out  again.)  La !  Mariane,  do 
you  know  how  many  yards  of  point  Lady 
Squat  has  got  round  her  new — (Agnes  from 
behind,  claps  her  hand  on  Eston's  mouth,  and 
draws  her  into  the  closet. — Mariane  sets  her- 
se{f  by  the  table,  ^etending  to  read.  Exit 
Betty,  and  enter  QuhoTTUS, a  servant  announc" 
ing  him.) 

Sir  Loft.  You  are  yery  studious  this  morn- 
ing. Miss  Withrington. 

Mar.  (carelessly.)  Ha !  how  do  you  do  ? 

Sir  Loft.  You  baye  been  well  amus'd,  I 
hope  ? 

Mar.  So,  so.  I  must  put  in  a  mark  here, 
and  not  lose  my  place,  (tdtoking  on  the  table.) 
There  is  no  paper— O,  there  is  some  on  the 
other  table  :  pray  do  fetch  it  me  !  {Pointing 
to  a  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage.)  I  am 
yery  lazy.     {Sits  down  again  indolently.) 

Sir  Loft,  {fetching  the  paper,  and  presenting 
it  with  a  condescending  yet  self-important  air.) 
I  have  the  honour  to  obey  you.  Ma'am. 

.Afar.  I  thank  you ;  you  are  a  yery  seryice- 
ahle  creature,  I  am  sure. 

Sir  Loft,  {drawing  himself  up  vroudly  but 
immediately  correcting  himself.)  1  am  always 
happy  to  serye  Miss  Withnngton. 

Mar.  O !  I  know  yery  well  the  obliging 
turn  of  your  disposition.  {Tosses  her  arm 
tipon  the  table  and  throws  down  her  book.)  lam 


yery  stupid  this  morning.  (Sir  Loftua  jn^eks 
up  the  book,  and  gives  it  to  Iter  rather  suOcUy  ; 
and  she  in  receiving  it  drops  an  ivory  ball  un- 
der the  table.)  Bless  me  !  what  is  the  maU 
ter  with  all  these  things  ?  pray  Uft  it  for  me, 
good  Sir  Loflus !  I  belieye  you  must  creep 
under  the  table  for  it,  though.  {He  stoops  «m- 
der  the  table  with  a  very  wd  grace,  and  she 
slyly  gives  it  a  touch  with  her  foot,  whieh  makes 
it  run  to  the  other  side  of  the  tiage.)  Nay, 
you  must  go  farther  on  for  it  now.  I  am 
yery  troublesome. 

Sir  Loft,  (goes  after  it  rather  unwillingly, 
and  presenting  it  to  her  udth  still  a  worse 
grace.)  Madam  this  is  more  honour  than  I — 
(mumbUng.) 

Mar.  O,  no !  Sir  Loftus,  it  is  only  you  that 
are  too  good.  {LoUing  carelessly  in  her  chair.) 
It  is  so  comfortable  to  haye  such  a  good  crca^ 
ture  by  one !  your  fine  fiuhionable  men  are 
admired  to  be  sure,  but  I  don't  know  how,  I 
feel  always  restrained  in  their  company. 
With  a  good  obliging  creature  like  you  now, 
I  can  be  quite  at  my  ease  \  I  can  just  desire 
you  to  do  any  thing. 

Sir  Loft.  Upon  my  honour.  Madam,  you 
flatter  me  yery  much  indeed.  Upon  my 
honour,  I  must  say,  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  I  have  merited  these  commen* 
dations. 

Mar.  O !  Sir  Loflus,  you  are  too  humble, 
too  diffident  of  yourself.  I  know  yery  well 
the  obUging  turn  of  your  diipontioii  to  eveiy 
body. 

Sir  Loft,  {aside.)  Damn  it !  is  she  an  idiot ! 
{aloud.)  Your  good  opinion.  Madam,  does  me 
a  great  deal  of  honour,  but  I  assure  von, 
Ma'am,  it  is  more  than  I  deserve.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  serving  Miss  Withrington ; 
— ^to  be  at  the  service  of  every  body  is  an 
extent  of  benevolence  I  by  no  means  pretend 
to. 

Mar.  Now  why  are  you  so  diffident.  Sir 
Loflus.^  did  not  old  Mrs.  Mumblecake  ieU 
me  the  other  day,  how  you  ran  nine  times  to 
the  apothecary's  to  fetch  green  salve  to  rub 
her  monkey's  tail  ? 

Sir  Loft.  She  told  you  a  damned  lie  then  ! 
(Biting  his  Up,  and  walking  up  and  down  with 
hast^  strides)  Damn  it!  this  is  beyond  all 
bearing !  I  run  nine  times  to  the  apothecary's 
to  fetch  green  salve  for  her  monkey's  tall !  If 
the  cursed  hag  says  so  again  1*11  bury  her 
alive  ! 

Mar.  Nay,  don't  be  angry  shout  it.  I'm  sure 
I  thought  it  yery  good  in  you,  and  I  said  so 
to  every  body. 

Sir  Loft.  I  ou  have  been  obliging  enough  to 
tell  it  to  all  the  world  too? 

Mar.  And  why  should  I  not  have  the  pleas* 
ure  of  praisioff  you.^ 

Sir  Loft.  Hell  and  the  devil !  {Turning  on 
his  heel,  and  striding  up  and  down,  and  m<i<* 
tering  as  he  goes  whilst  die  sits  carelessly  witk 
her  arms  crossed.) 

Mar.  My  good  Sir  Loflus,  you  will  tire 
yourself.    Had  you  not  better  be  seated  f 
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Sir  Loft,  (endeammring  to  compostkimnif.) 
The   innaenee  you  have  over  roe,  Ma'am, 

Kti  the  better  of  every  thing.  I  would  not 
▼e  you  mistake  my  character,  however ;  if 
love  engafes  me  in  yonr  service,  yon  ought 
so  to  receive  it.  1  have  been  leas  profbae  of 
these  attentions  to  women  of  the  very  first 
rank  and  fashion;  I  might  therefore  have 
hoped  that  yon  would  lend  a  more  favourable 
ear  to  mv  passion. 

Mot,  Indeed  you  wrong  me.  You  don't 
know  how  favourably  my  ear  may  be  dis- 
posed :  sit  down  here  and  tell  me  all  about  it. 
{Sir  Lioftus  revolts  again  at  her  favniJliarilty, 
but  stijtts  his  pride  and  sits  down  oy  her.) 

Sir  Loft.  Permit  me  to  say.  Madam,  that  it 
is  time  we  should  come  to  an  explanation  of 
each  other's  sentiments. 

Mar,  Whenever  you  please,  Sir. 
Sir  Loft,  (bowing.)  I  hope  then,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  presume,  that  my  iMjticular  atten- 
tions to  you,  pardon  me,  Ma'am,  have  not 
been  altogether  disojneeable  to  you. 
Mar.  O !  not  at  all.  Sir  I^oftus. 
Sir  Loft,  ibovdng  again.)  I  will  presume 
then  still  farther,  Ma'am,  and  declare  to  vou, 
that  from  the  very  day  which  gave  birth  to 
mr  passion,  I  have  not  ceased  to  think  of  you 
with  the  most  ardent  tenderness. 

Mar.  La !  Sir  Loftus,  was  it  not  of  a  Wed- 
nesday? 

Sir  Loft.  (ftretUd.)  Upon  my  word  I  am  not 
so  very  accurate :  it  might  be  Wednesday,  or 
Friday,  or  any  day. 

Mar.  Of  a  Frimiy,  do  you  think  ?  it  runs 
strangely  in  my  head  that  we  saw  one  another 
first  of  a  Wednesday. 

Sir  Loft,  {very  much  fretted.)  I  say,  Ma'am, 
the  day  which  gave  birth  to  my  love — 

Mar.  O !  very  true  !  you  might  see  me  first 
of  a  Wednesday,  and  yet  not  fall  in  love  with 
me  till  the  Frioaj.  (Sir  Loftus  starts  up  in  a 
patsian,  and  strides  up  and  doum. — Mariane 
rwtfig  fiom  her  seat  eardesely.)  I  wonder 
where  William  has  put  the  uuts  I  bought  for 
Miss  Eaton's  squirrel.  I  think  I  hear  a  mouse 
in  the  wainscot.  {Goes  to  tAs  bottom  of  the 
roofm^  and  opens  a  small  cabinet^  whilst  Sir 
Loftus  eomes  forward  to  the  front.) 

Sir  Loft,  (aside.)  Damn  her  freaks !  I  wish 
the  devu  had  the  wooing  of  her !  (Pauses.) 
I  must  not  lose  her  for  a  trifle  though ;  but 
when  she  is  once  secured,  I'll  be  revenged ! 
rU  vex  her !  I'll  drive  the  spirit  out  of  her! 
{JIUmd  as  she  comss  forward.)  My  passion  for 
you,  Miss  WHhrin^n,  is  too  generous  and 
disinteiested  to  meht  this  indifierence. 

Mar.  Tm  glad  they  have  not  eat  the  nuts 
though. 

Sir  Lrft.  (aside,)  Curse  her  and  her  nuts ! 
Ill  tame  her!  (aloud.)  My  sentiments  for 
you,  Ma'am,  are  of  so  delicate  and  tender  a 
natnitt,  they  do  indeed  deserve  your  indul- 
gence. Tell  me  then,  can  the  most  disinter- 
ested, the  most  fervent  love,  make  any  im- 
ptession  on  your  heart?  I  can  no  longer 
ia  thb  state  of  anxiety !  at  your  feet  let 


me  implorv*  you — (Seems  about  to  kneel,  hut 
rather  unwHi'nglyf  as  if  he  wished  to  he  pre^ 
vented.) 

Mar.  Pray,  Si*  Loflus,  don't  kneel  there { 
my  maid  hu  spilt  oil  on  the  floor. 

Sir  Loft.  Since  you  will  not  permit  me  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  kneeling  at — 

Mar.  Nay,  I  will  not  de]>rive  you  of  the 
pleasure — ^There  is  no  oil  spilt  here.  (Point' 
ing  to  a  part  of  the  floor  very  near  the  etoset" 
door.) 

Sir  Loft.  I  see  it  would  be  disagreeable  to 
you. 

Mar.  I  see  very  well  you  are  not  inclined 
to  condescend  so  far. 

Sir  Loft,  (kneeling  directly.)  Believe  me. 
Madam,  the  pride,  the  pleasure  of  my  life,  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  most  adorable — (Mari- 
ane gives  a  sign^ieant  cough,  and  Agnes  and 
Eston  hurst  from  the  closet :  the  door  opening 
on  the  outside,  eomes  against  Sir  Loflus  as  he 
kneels,  and  lays  him  sprawling  on  the  floor.) 

Jfj^.  Est.  and  Mar.  (spetucing  together.) 
O  Sir  Loflus  !  poor  Sir  Loflus !  (M  coming 
ahout  him  pretending  to  assist  him  to  get  upT) 

Sir  Loft.  Damn  their  bawling !  they  will 
bring  the  whole  family  here ! 

Enter  Mr.  WiTBRiHOTOir  and  Opal  :  Sir  Lof* 
TVS,  mad  with  rage,  makes  a  desperate  effort, 
and  gets  upon  his  legs.  Of  al  Btancts  laughing  at 
him  without  any  ceremony,  whilst  he  utes  his 
lips,  and  draws  himself  up  haughtily. 

Mar.  (to  Sir  Lofl.)  I'm  afi-aid  you  have 
hurt  yourself? 

Sir  Loft,  (shordy.)  No,  Ma'am. 

^g.  Hay'nt  you  rubbed  the  skin  off  your 
shins.  Sir  Loflus  ? 

Sir  Loft.    No,  Ma'am. 

Jig,  I  am  sure  he  has  hurt  his  nose,  but  he 
b  ashamed  to  own  it. 

Sir  Loft,  Neither  shin  i|or  nose!  Devil 
take  it! 

With.  Get  along,  girls,  and  don't  torment 
this  poor  man  any  louger.  I  am  afiraid.  Sir 
Loflus,  the  youx^  gipsies  have  been  making 
a  fool  of  you. 

Sir  Loft.  Sir,  it  b  neither  in  your  power 
nor  theirs  to  make  a  fool  of  me. 

Op.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  'Faith  Prettyman,  you 
must  for^pive  me !  ha.  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  never 
thought  in  my  life  to  nave  caught  you  at  such 
low  prostrations.  Bat  don't  be  so  angry, 
though  you  do  make  a  confounded  silly  fig^ire, 
it  must  be  confessed,    l^a,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Loft,  (to  Op.)  Sir,  your  impertinence 
and  yourself  are  equally  contemptible;  and  I 
denre  you  would  no  longer  take  the  trouble 
of  intruding  yourself  into  my  company,  nor 
of  affronting  me,  as  you  have  hitherto  done, 
with  your  awkward  imitation  of  my  ^gure 
and  address. 

Op.  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  I  imi- 
tate your  figure  and  address !  I  scorn  to— J 
will  not  deny  that  I  may  have  insensibly  ac- 
quired a  little  of  them  both,  for — ^for — (Hesi* 
toting.) 
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^.  For  he  hu  obierved  pM^ 
ftl  kim  of  l«te. 

^r.  Lc;^.  (tununi^  on  IUm  AeelJ  He  ii  be- 
Mttth  my  retentment. 

^or.  be  not  ao  angry,  good  Sir  L<^ii8 ! 
let  lie  end  this  bnsinets  'for  the  preeent ;  and 
when  1  am  at  leiaore  to  hear  the  remainder 
of  your  deolaiationa,  which  have  been  ao  nn- 
Ibrtunalely  inteirupted,  I'll  aend  and  let  you 
know. 

Sir  L»ft.  No,  *Faith  Madam!  you  have 
heard  the  last  words  I  ahall  ever  eay  to  yon 
upon  the  Bubjeet.  A  large  fortune  may  make 
amends  for  an  ordinary  person,  Madam,  but 
not  for  vulgarity  and  impertinence.  Good 
■lorning !  {Breaks  from  them,  and  Exit, 
Issw'iy  them  laughing  provokitigly  behmd 
kirn,) 

}rah.  (shaking  his  head.)  This  u  too  bad. 
this  is  too  bad,  young  ladies !  I  am  ashamed 
to  have  all  this  rioting  and  absurdity  going 
on  in  rov  house. 

4g.  Come  away,  uncle,  and  see  him  go 
down  the  back  wuk,  from  the  parlour  win- 
dows. I'll  warrant  you  he'll  stride  it  away 
most  nobly.  ( Withrmgton  foUotos  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders.)  [£xxuht. 


ACT    V. 


SCSVK  I. — MR.  WITHRIirOTON'0  LIBRA- 
RY. MR.  WITHRINOTON  DI8G0VERKD 
8EATRD  BT  A  TABLE. 

With,  Who  waits  there.'  (Enter  Servant.^ 
Tell  Miss  Agnes  Withrington  I  wish  to  see 
her.  [Exit  SenarU.]  What  an  absurd  fellow 
this  Harwood  is,  to  be  so  completely  bewitch- 
ed with  such  a  ffirl  as  Agnes !  If'^she  were 
like  the  women  I  remember,  there  would  in- 
deed be  some — ^Agnes  entering  softly  be- 
hind him,  gives  htm  a   tap  on  the   shoulder.) 

Jig.  Well,  uncle,  what  are  you  grumbling 
about.'  Have  you  lost  vour  wager P  Har- 
wood has  just  led  you,  I  near. 

WUk.  I  believe  you  may  buy  those  trink- 
um  trankum  ornaments  for  Mariane  when- 
ever you  please. 

Ag.  Pray  look  not  so  ungraciously  upon 
the  matter!  But  you  can't  forgive  him,  I 
suppose,  for  being  such  a  ninny  as  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  little  ordinary  girl,  eh .' 

With,  And  so  he  is  a  mnny,  and  a  fool,  and 
a  very  silly  fellow. 

Ag.  Do  tell  me  what  he  has  been  saying  to 
you. 

WUh.  Why,  he  confesses  thou  art  ill-tem- 
pered, that  thou  art  freakish,  that  thou  art 
extravagant ;  and  that  of  all  the  friends  he 
has  spoken  with  upon  the  subject,  there  is 
not  one  who  will  allow  thee  beauty  enough 
to  make  a  good-looking  dairy-maid. 

Aft.  Did  lie  say  so  ? 

mth.  Why,  something  nearly  equivalent 


to  it,  Agnes.  Tet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
there  is  something  about  thee,  ao  unaccoun^ 
ably  delightful  to  liim,  that,  poor  as  thou  art. 
he  will  give  up  the  &ir  hopes  of  opulence,  and 
the  pleasures  of  freedom,  to  watch  for  thee, 
bear  with  thee,  drudge  for  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
have  the  condescension,  in  return,  to  plague 
and  torment  him  for  life. 

Ag.  Foolish  enough  indeed!  yet  Heaven 
bless  him  for  it !  WEat  a  fortunate  woman 
am  I !  I  sought  a  disinterested  lover,  and  1 
have  found  a  most  wonderful  one. 

With.  I  dare  say  you  think  yourself  very 
fortunate. 

Ag,  And  don't  you,  likewise,  my  good  Sir  ? 
but  you  seem  displeased  at  it. 

Witk.  Tou  guess  rightly  enough :  I  must 
speak  without  disguise,  Agnes;  I  am  not 
pleased. 

Ag.  Ah !  his  want  of  fortune— 

With.  Poo  !  you  know  very  well  I  desjJte 
all  mercenary  balancing  of  property.  It  is 
not  that  which  disturbs  me.  To  be  the  dis- 
interested choice  of  a  worthy  man  is  what 
every  woman^  who  means  to  marry  at  all, 
would  be  ambitious  of;  and  a  point  m  regard 
to  her  marriage,  which  a  woman  of  fortune 
would  be  unwilling  to  leave  doubtful.  But 
there  are  men  whose  passions  are  of  such  a 
violent  overbearing  nature,  that  love  in  them 
may  be  considered  as  a  disease  of  the  mind ; 
and  the  object  of  it  claims  no  more  perfection 
or  preeminence  amongst  women,  than  chalky 
lime,  or  oatmeal  do  amongst  daiuties,  because 
some  disessed  stomachs  do  prefer  them  to  all 
things.  Such  men  as  these  we  sometimes 
see  attach  themselves  even  to  ugliness  and 
infamy,  in  defiance  of  honour  and  decency. 
With  such  men  as  these,  women  of  sense  and 
refinement  oan  never  be  happy ;  nay,  to 
he  willingly  the  object  of  their  love  is  dis> 
respectable.  {Pauses^  But  you  don't  care 
for  all  this,  I  suppose  i  It  does  weU  enough 
for  an  old  uncle  to  perplex  himself  with  these 
niceties :  it  is  you  yourself  the  dear  man  hap- 
pens to  love,  and  none  of  those  naughty  wo- 
men I  have  been  talking  of,  so  all  is  very 
right.    (Pauses,  and  she  seems  though^,) 

Ag.  (assuming  a  gra/ve  and  more  dign^ed 
air.)  No,  Sir,  you  injure  me :  prove  that  his 
love  for  me  is  stronger  than  his  love  of  viztue, 
and  I  will — 

With.  What  will  jou  do,  Agnes  ? 

Ag.  I  will  give  him  up  forever. 

with.  Ay,  there  spoke  a  brave  girl !  yoa 
deserve  the  best  husband  in  Christendom  for 
this. 

Ag.  Nay,  if  Harwood  endures  not  the  test, 
I  will  indeed  renounce  him,  but  no  other 
man  shall  ever  fill  his  place. 

With.  WeU,  weU,  we  shaU  see,  we  shall  see. 
(WaUcs  up  and  down.  She  is  thoughtful.)  Ton 
are  very  thoughtful,  Agnes !  I  fear  I  have 
distressed  you. 

Ag.  You  have  distressed  me,  yet  I  thank 
you  for  it.  I  have  been  too  presumptuous,  I 
have  ventured  farther  than  I  ought   Since  it 
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it  io,  I  will  Boi  ■fariak  from  the  txial.  (Pau^ 
m,)  Don*!  yoa  tbiak  be  will  |o  throogh  it 
lioiioiirmblj .' 

With,  (akakmg  hit  k$ad.)  Indeed  I  know 
not— I  hope  he  will. 

Sg.  Ton  hope  ?  I  thank  you  for  that  word, 
my  deer  Sir !  I  hope  he  will  too.  (Ske  rt' 
mmnttMtmgk^:  fUtaiusatmrmorttooaenMB 

tksstMg*,) 

WiA,  (d^pinf  htr  shoulder  tfettUm/BHiy,) 
What  are  you  thmking  of,  niece  ? 

jfr.  How  to  aet  about  this  buaineaa. 

Wiih,  And  how  will  you  do  it? 

^.  I  will  write  a  tetter  to  Lady  Fade, 
aaking  pardon  for  liaTing  told  aome  maliciotta 
&laehoodB  of  her,  to  a  relation  on  whom  ahe 
ia  dependent ;  begging  ahe  will  make  up  the 
■latter^  and  forgive  me,  promiaing  at  the  aame 
time,  moat  humbly,  if  ahe  will  not  expooe  me 
ibr  tnia  time,  nerer  to  offend  ao  any  more. 
Next  time  he  cornea,  I  will  make  him  direct 
the  letter  himaelf,  that  when  it  falla  into  hie 
handa  again,  be  may  haye  no  doubt  of  ita  au- 
tfaeaticity.    WiUthiado.' 

fFidk.  Yea,  yery  well.  If  be  lovea  you  after 
tbia,  hie  hire  ia  not  worth  the  baying. 

Ag,  Ah,  uncle  I  You  are  very  hwd-heart- 
ed !  But  you  are  yery  right :  I  know  you  are 
yeiy  right.  Pray  doea  not  Royatoa  lodge  in 
the  aame  houae  with  Harwood  ? 

WUh,  Re  doea. 

JIg.l  wiab,  byhia  meant,  we  could  oon- 
eeal  onraelyea  aooiewbeie  in  hia  apartments, 
where  we  might  aee  Harwood  have  the  letter 
out  into  hia  l»nda,  and  obaerye  hia  behayiour. 
I  don't  know  any  body  elae  who  can  do  thia 
fiir  ua  :  do  jrou  think  you  could  put  him  into 
good  humour  agnin  ^ 

WUh.  I  nther  think  I  can,  for  he  bath  atill 
•  fiiyour  to  aak  of  me. 

wfg.  We  mtiBt  ffiye  him  a  part  to  act;  do 
yon  think  be  can  do  it.' 

With,  He  \m  a  yery  blundering  fellow,  but 
be  will  be  ao  flattered  with  being  let  into  the 
aeeieC,  that  I  know  be  will  do  hia  besL 

Enter  Mariank. 

JMar.  Wbat  haye  you  been  about  ao  long 
loffetber  } 

With,  Hatching  a  new  plot;  and  we  aet 
■bout  it  directly  too. 

Mar.  I  am  yery  aure  the  plot  ia  of  your 
own  batching,  then ;  for  I  neyer  aaw  Agues 
with  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  her  head,  wear 
aoch  a  graye  spiritlesa  ftce  upon  it  before. 

Ififil.  Ton  are  mistaken,  JMa'am,  it  is  of 
her  own  contrivance;  but  you  ahall  know 
nothing  about  it.  And  I  give  you  warning 
that  this  ahall  be  the  last  ofthem :  if  you  have 
got  any  more  poor  devils  on  your  hands  to 
torment,  do  it  quickly ;  for  I  will  have  an  end 
fttt  to  all  thia  &olery . 

Jlfor.  Very  well,  uncle ;  I  have  just  been 
IbDowing  your  advice.  I  have  diacarded  Sir 
Ulock  0*&rady,  and  I  have  only  now  poor 
Opal  to  lewaiu  fbr  hia  services.  I  have  got 
a  pforoiae  of  marriage  from  him,  in  which  ne 


forfeita  ten  thouaand  pounda  if  he  draws  back. 
I  ahall  torment  him  with  this  a  little.  It  was 
an  extraordinary  thing  to  be  sure  for  an  heir- 
ess to  demand  .*  but  I  told  him  it  waa  the  fash- 
ion ;  and  now  that  he  baa  bound  himself  so 
securely^  he  is  quite  at  heart's  ease,  and  thinka 
every  tiung  snug  and  well  settled. 

Enter  RoItbtoKi  a  Servant  annonncing  him. 

WUh.  Tour  servant,  Mr.  Royston,  I  am 
yery  glad  to  see  you.  Don't  start  at  seein^^ 
the  ladiea  with  me ;  I  know  my  niece,  Man- 
ane,  and  you  have  had  a  little  misunderstand- 
ing, but  when  I  have  explained  the  matter  to 
J  on,  you  will  be  friends  with  her  again,  and 
LUfh  at  it  yourself. 

Soy,  (eoiUy.)  I  have  the  honour  to  wish 
the  ladies  good  morning.  \ 

With.  Nay,  cousin,  you  don't  understand 
how  it  is :  these  girls  have  been  playing  tricks 
upon  every  man  they  have  met  with  since 
they  cameliere ;  and  when  that  wild  creature 
(poiniing  to  Mariano,)  was  only  lauffhiuff  at 
tne  cheat  she  had  passed  upon  tnem  all,  which 
I  ahall  explain  to  you  preaently,  you  thought 
she  was  laughing  at  you.  Shake  handa,  and 
be  friends  with  ner,  cousin ;  nobody  minds 
wbat  a  fooliab  girl  does. 

Roy.  (hisjfaee  brightening  up.)  O  !  for  that 
matter,  I  mind  these  thiii^  as  little  as  any 
bod^,  cousin  Witbrington.  I  have  too  many 
affiurs  of  importance  on  my  hands,  to  attend 
to  such  little  matters  as  these.  I  am  glad  the 
young  lady  had  a  hearty  laugh  with  all  my 
soul ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  her  as  merry 
again  whenever  she  has  a  mind  to  it.  I  mind 
it !  no,  no,  no  ! 

^Mar.  I  thank  you,  Sir ;  and  I  hope  we  shall 
be  merry  again,  when  you  shall  nave  your 
own  share  of  the  joke. 

Ray.  Tea,  yes,  we  shall  be  very  meny. 
By  Uie  bye,  Withrington,  I  came  here  to  tell 
you,  that  I  have  got  my  businem  with  the 
duke  put  into  so  good  a  train,  that  it  can 
hardly  misgive. 

With,    lam  happy  to  hear  it. 

Roy.  Ton  must  know  I  have  set  very  art- 
fully about  it,  cousin ;  but  I  dare  say  you 
would  ^oess  as  much,  he,  he,  he !  You  knew 
me  of  old,  eh!  I  have  got  Mr.  Cully  fool  to 
ask  it  for  me  on  his  own  account ;  I  have 
bribed  an  old  house-keeper,  who  is  to  inter- 
est a  great  lady  in  my  favour ;  1  have  called 
eleven  times  on  his  grace's  half^xiusin,  till 
she  has  fairly  promised  to  write  to  the  dutch- 
ess  upon  the  business ;  I  have  written  to  the 
steward,  and  promised  his  son  all  mv  interest 
at  next  election,  if  he  has  any  mind  to  stand 
for  our  borough,  you  know ;  and  I  have  ap- 
plied by  a  fnend — no,  no,  he  has  applied 
through  the  medium  of  another  fHena;  or 
rather,  I  believe,  by  that  friend's  wife,  or 
aunt,  or  some  way  or  other,  I  don't  exactly 
remember,  but  it  is  a  very  good  channel,  I 
know. 

With.  O !  I  make  no  doubt  of  it. 

Roy.  Nay,  my  landlady  baa  engaged  her 
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apothecarj**  wife  to  speak  to  hit  gnce^B 
pnysici&n  about  it ;  and  a  medical  man,  you 
know,  Bometimes  aaks  a  fitvour  with  great 
advantaffe^  when  a  patient  belieyee  that  liia 
life  is  in  ma  hands.  The  duke  has  got  a  most 
furious  fit  of  the  gout,  and  it  has  been  in  his 
stomach  too,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! — If  we  can't 
succeed  without  it.  I  have  a  friend  who  will 
ofier  a  round  sum  tor  me,  at  last;  but  I  hope 
this  wiU  not  be  necessary.  Pray,  do  you 
know  of  any  other  good  channel  to  solicit  by  ? 

With.  'Faith,  Royston !  you  have  found  out 
too  many  roads  to  one  place  already ;  I  fear 
you'll  lose  your  way  amongst  them  all. 

Rov.  Nay«  nay,  cousin,  I  won't  be  put  off 
so.  I  have  been  told  this  morning  you  arc 
acquainted  with  Sucksop,  the  duke  s  greatest 
friend  and  adviser.  Come,  come  !  you  must 
uae  your  interest  for  me. 

frith.  Well,  then,  come  in  the  other  room, 
and'  we  shall  speak  about  it.  I  have  a  favour 
to  ask  of  vou  too. 

Roy.  My  dear  Sir,  any  favour  in  my  power 
you  may  absolutely  command  at  all  times. 
I'll  follow  you,  cousin.  (Goes  to  the  door 
with  Withrington  with  great  alacrity,  hut  ree- 
eUecting  that  ke  hoi  forgotten  to  pay  his  com- 
plimerUs  to  the  ladiesy  hurries  baac  again,  and^ 
0^er  making  several  very  profound  bows  to 
Asm,  follows  Withrington  into  another  room.) 

Mar.  (imitating  him.)  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ag.  Softly,  Marians;  let  us  leave  this 
room,  if  you  must  laugh,  for  he  will  overhear 

you.  [EXEUITT. 

SCEIIE  II. — ^ROTSTOff'S   IX>D0Ilf08. 
Enter  Rotstoh,  conducting  in  Aoneb,  Mari- 

ANE,  and  WlTHRIflGTOir. 

Roy.  Now,  pray  compose  yourselves,  young 
ladies,  and  sit  down  a  little.  I'll  manage 
every  thing :  don't  give  yourself  any  trou- 
ble ;  I'll  set  the  whole  plot  a-going. 

With.  We  depend  entirely  upon  you,  cousin 
Royaton. 

Roy.  I  know  you  do ;  many  a  one  depends 
upon  me,  cousin  Withrington.  I'll  shew  you 
how  I'll  manage  it.  Jonathan,  come  here^ 
Jonathan !  (Enter  Jonathan.)  Bring  me  that 
screen  from  the  other  room.  {Ejodt  Jonatlian.) 
We'll  place  it  here,  if  you  please,  cousin,  and 
then  you  and  the  ladies  can  stand  as  snugly 
behind  it,  as  kings  and  queens  in  a  puppet- 
show,  till  your  time  comes  to  appear.  (^Enter 
Jonathan  with  screen.)  Come  nither  witli  it, 
Jonathan :  plaice  it  here.  (Pointing.)  No,  no, 
jolter-head,  nearer  the  wail  with  it.  (Going 
behind  it,  and  coming  out  again.)  It  will  do 
better  a  little  more  this  side,  for  then  it  will 
be  farther  from  the  window. 

Jig.  O !  it  will  do  very  well,  Sir ;  you  take 
too  much  trouble. 

Roy.  Trouble,  my  dear  Ma'am !  If  it  were 
a  hundred  times  more  trouble,  I  should  be 
happy  to  serve  you.  I  don't  mind  trouble, 
if  I  can  get  the  thing  done  cleverly  and  com- 
pletely.    That's  my  way  of  doing  things. 


No,  it  don't  stand  to  please  me  yet;  it  is  too 
near  the  door  now,  and  the  ladies  may  catch 
cold,  perhaps. 

Aff.  {very  uneasy.)  Indeed  it  staada  very 
well!  Harwood  wfll  be  here  before  we  an 
ready. 

Roy.  (to  Jon.)  Blockhead  that  thou  art! 
canst  thou  not  set  it  up  even .'  Now,  that  wiU 
do.  (^Getting  behind  it.)  This  will  do. 
(Comtng  out  again,)  Tes,  this  will  do  to  a 
nicety. 

Mar.  (aside.)  Heaven  be  ptatsed,  this  grand 
matter  is  settled  at  last ! 

Roy.  Now  he'll  think  it  odd,  perhaps,  that 
I  have  a  screen  in  mv  room ;  but  I  have  a 
trick  for  that,  ladies ;  I'll  tell  him  I  mean  to 

{mrchase  lands  in  Canada,  and  have  been 
ooking  over  the  map  of  America.  (Agnes 
looks  to  Withrington  very  uneasy.) 

With.  Don't  do  that,  Royston,  for  then  he 
will  examine  the  screen. 

Roy.  Or,  I  may  say,  there  is  a  chink  in  the 
wall,  and  I  placed  it  to  keep  out  the  air. 

^g.  No,  no,  that  won't  do.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  Sir ! 

Roy.  Then  I  shall  just  say,  I  like  to  have  a 
screen  in  my  room,  for  I  am  used  to  it  at 
home. 

Mar.  Bless  me,  Mr.  Royston!  can't  yon 
just  leave  it  alone,  andihe'll  take  no  notice  of 
it. 

Rou.  O !  if  he  takes  no  notice  of  it,  that  is 
a  different  thing,  Miss  Withrington:  but 
don't  be  uneasy.  I'll  manage  it  all;  I'll  con- 
duct the  whole  Dusiness. 

^g.  (aside  to  Withrington.)  O !  my  good 
%r !  tins  fool  will  ruin  every  thing. 

With.  Be  quiet,  Agnes,  we  are  in  for  it  now. 

Roy.  Let  me  remember  my  lesson  too. 
Here  is  the  letter  for  him,  with  the  seal  as 
nsturally  broken,  as  if  the  lady  had  done  it 
herself.  Harwood  will'  wonder,  now,  how  I 
came  to  know  about  all  this.  'Faith  !  I  be- 
lieve, he  thinks  me  a  strange,  diving,  pene" 
trating  kind  of  a  genius,  already,  and  he  is 
not  far  wrong,  pernaps.  You  know  me,  cous- 
in Withrington :  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  You  know  me. 

^g.  O !  I  wish  it  were  over,  and  we  wer« 
out  of  this  house  again  ! 

Roy.  Don't  be  uneasy,  Ma'am,  I'll  manage 
every  thing.— Jonathan !  Jonathan,  (Enter) 
don't  you  go  and  tell  Mr.  Harwood  that  I 
have  got  company  here. 

Jon.  No,  no,  your  honour,  I  knows  better 
than  that ;  for  the  ladies  are  to  be  behind  the 
screen,  Sir,  and  he  must  know  nothing  of  the 
matter,  to  be  sure.  I'ficken  !  it  will  be  rara 
sport! 

Ag.  (startinfr.)  I  hear  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Roy.  It  is  him,  I  dare  say ;  nm,  Jonathan. 

[Exit  Jonathan. 

Ag.  Come,  come,  let  us  hide  ourselvea. 
(All  get  behind  the  screen  but  Royston.) 

Roy.  Ay,  ay,  it  will  do  very  well.  (Look- 
ing  at  the  screen.) 

Ag,  (behind.)  Maxiane,  don't  breathe  ao 
loud. 
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Mot,  (Mnwl.)  I  don't  breatlie  loud. 

Ag.  (Jbthini.)  Do,  uncle,  draw  in  the  edge 
of  yout  coat. 

Wink,  (behitut,)  Poo,  ally  girl !  they  can't 
■ee  a  bit  of  it 

Enter  Colonel  BLardt  and  Harwood. 

Say,  Ha !  your  servant,  my  dear  Colonel. 
How  goee  it,  Harwood  ?  I  bade  m^  man  tell 
you  I  was  alone,  and  very  much  disposed  for 
your  good  company ;  but  I  am  doubly  fortu- 
nate.   (Bowing  to  the  Colonel.) 

Col,  Indeed,  Royston,  I  have  been  pretty 
much  with  him  these  two  days  past,  and! 
don't  believe  he  gives  me  great  thanks  for  my 
company.  I  am  like  an  old  horse  running 
•Aer  a  colt ;  the  young  devil  never  fails  to 
turn  now  and  theta,  and  give  him  a  kick  for 
his  pains. 

Hot.  Nav,  my  good  friend,  I  must  be  an 
as8*s  colt  tnen,  1  km  sure,  I  mean  it  not ;  but 
1  am  not  happy,  and  fear  I  have  been  peevish 
with  yon. 

iZoy.  {aUtmptine  to  look  arekly.)  Peevish, 
and  all  that !  pernaps  the  young  man  is  in 
love,  Colonel  ? 

CoL  No  more,  if  you  please,  Royston :  we 
are  to  speak  of  this  no  more. 

Enter  Jonatbah. 

JoH,  Did  your  honouf  call  ? 

Boy.  No,  sirrah.  (Jonathan  goea^  as  tf  he 
«cerr  looking  for  somtthingj  and  takes  a  sty 
fi€p  hekina  the  screen,  to  see  if  they  arc  aU 
there.)  What  are  you  peeping  there  for  P  get 
alongyVOQ  hound!  Does  he  want  to  miSke 
people  beUeve  I  keep  rary-shows  behind  the 
wainscot  ?  (Exit  Jonathan.)  But  as  I  was  a 
■aying,  Colonel,  perhaps  the  young  man  is  in 
love.  He,  he,  he ! 

Col.  No,  no,  let  us  have  no  more  of  it. 

Boy.  But  'fiuth,  I  know  that  he  is  so !  and 
I  know  the  lady  too.  She  is  a  cousin  of  my 
own,  and  I  am  as  well  acquainted  with  her 
«s  I  am  with  my  own  dog. — But  you  don't 
ask  me  what  kind  of  a  girl  she  i9.  (7b  the 
ColoneU 

Col.  Give  over  now,  Royston ;  she  is  a  very 
good  girl,  I  dare  say. 

Roy.  Well,  you  may  think  so,  but — {Mak- 
ing significant  facts.)  But — I  should  not  say 
ail  I  uiow  of  my  own  cousin,  to  be  sure,  but — 

Hot.  What  are  all  those  cursed  grimaces 
fisr }  Her  faults  are  plain  and  open  as  her 
perfections  :  these  she  disdains  to  conceal,  and 
the  others  it  is  impossible. 
^  Boy.  Sofftly ,  Harwood ;  don*t  be  in  a  pas- 
sion, unless  you  would  imitate  your  mistress ; 
tor  she  has  not  the  gentlest  temper  in  the 
world. 

Hot.  Well,  well,  1  love  her  the  better  for 
it.  1  can't  bear  your  insipid  passionless  wo- 
men*, I  would  as  soon  live  upon  sweet  curd 
all  my  life,  as  attach  myself  to  one  of  them. 

Roy.  She  is  verv  extravagant. 

Har.  Heaven  bless  the  good  folks !  would 
tbej  have  a  man  to  give  up  the  woman  of  | 
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his  heart,  because  she  likes  a  bit  of  laoe  upon 
her  petticoat .' 

Rou.  Well,  but  she  is — 

Col.  Devil  take  you,  Royston !  can't  you 
hold  your  tongue  about  her  r  you  see  he  can't 
bear  it. 

Boy.  (making  signs  to  the  Colonel.)  Liet 
me  alone ;  I  know  when  to  speak,  and  when 
to  hold  my  tongue,  as  well  as  another.  In- 
deed, Hfurwood^  am  your  friend ;  and  though 
the  lady  is  my  relation,  I  must  say,  I  wish 
you  had  made  a  better  choice.  I  have  dis- 
covered something  in  regard  to  her  this  morn- 
ing, which  shews  her  to  be  a  very  improper 
one.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  have  dis- 
covered any  thing  which  surprised  me;  I 
know  her  too  well. 

Har.  (vehemently.)  Ton  are  imposed  upon 
by  some  damn'd  falsehood. 

Roy.  But  I  have  proof  of  what  I  say ;  the 
lady  who  is  injured  by  her  gave  me  tnis  let- 
ter to  shew  to  Mr.  Wiihrin^n.  (Taking onl 
the  letter.) 

Har.  It  is  some  fiend  who  wants  to  under- 
mine her,  and  has  forged  that  scrawl  to  serve 
her  spiteful  purpose. 

Bov.  I  should  be  glad  it  were  so,  my  dear 
friena ;  but  Lady  Fade  is  a  woman,  whose 
veracity  has  never  been  suspected. 

Har.  Is  it  frtim  Lady  Fade  f  Give  it  me ' 
(Snatching  the  letter.) 

Boy.  It  is  Agnea's  hand,  is  it  not  ? 

Har.  It  is,  at  least,  a  good  imitation  of  it. 

Roy.  Read  the  contents,  pray  ! 

Har.  "Madam,  what  I  have  said  to  the 
prejudice  of  your  ladyship's  character  to  your 
relation,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  heartily  sorry 
for ;  and  I  am  ready  to  beg  pardon  on  my 
knees,  if  you  desire  it ;  to  acknowledge  be- 
fore Mr.  Worthy  himself,  that  it  is  a  falsehood, 
or  make  any  other  reparation,  in  a  private 
way,  that  you  may  desire.  Let  me,  then, 
conjure  your  ladyship  not  to  expose  me,  and 
I  shall  ever  remain  your  most  penitent  and 
grateful  A.  Withrington." 

Boy.  The  lady  would  not  be  so  easily  paci- 
fied, thouffh  J  for  she  blackened  her  charac- 
ter, in  order  to  make  her  best  friend  upon 
earth  quarrel  with  her :  so  she  gave  me  the 
letter  to  shew  to  her  uncle.  Is  it  forged,  think 
you? 

Har.  It  is  possible — I  will  venture  to  say 
— Nay,  I  am  sore  it  is  ! 

Boy.  If  it  is,  there  is  one  circumstance 
whicn  may  help  to  discover  the  author ;  it  is 
directed  by  a  different  hand  on  the  back. 
Look  at  it. 

Har.  (In  great  perturbation.)  Isit?(7Vm# 
hastily  the  folds  ojthe  letter,  but  his  hand  trem- 
hies  so  much  he  can't  find  the  back.) 

Col.  My  dear  Harwood !  this  is  the  back  of 
the  letter,  and  methinks  the  writing  is  some- 
what like  your  own.  (Harwood  looks  at  it; 
then  staggering  back,  throws  himself  into  a 
chair,  which  happens  to  be  behind  Aim,  ami 
covers  his  upper  face  %oith  his  hand.) 

Col.  My  dear  Harwood !  ^ 
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R»y.  See  how  his  lips  qaiver,  and  his  bosom 
heaves  !  Let  us  unbutton  him ;  I  fear  he  is  go-^ 
ing  into  a  fit.     (Agnes  comes  from  behind  the 
screen  in  a  fright,  and  Withrington  pulls  her 
in  again.) 

Col.  (with  great  tenderness.)  My  dear  Har- 
wood! 

Har.  (ioith  a  broken  voice.)  I'll  go  to  my 
own  chamber.   (  Gets  up  fiastuyjrom  his  chair, 
and  then  fails  back  again  in  afiint.)  . 
Col.  He  has  fainted. 

Roy.  Help,  help,  here!  (Running  about.) 
Who  has  ffot  hartshorn,  or  lavender,  or  wa- 
ter.' help  here  !  (They  aU  come  from  behind 
the  screen,  Agnet  runs  to  Har  wood,  and 
sprinkles  him  over  with  lavender ,  rubbing  his 
temples,  ^.  whilst  Colonel  Hardy  stares  at  them 
all  %n  amazement.) 

Ag.  Alas !  we  have  carried  this  too  far ! 
Harwood  !  my  dear  Harwood  ! 
Col.   (to  Roy.)  What  is  all  this .' 
Roy.  I  thought  we  should  amaze  you.    I 
knew  I  shoulamanage  it. 

Co!..  You  have  managed  finely  indeed,  to 
put  Harwood  into  such  a  state  with  your  mum- 
mery. 

Ag.  Will  he  not  come  to  himself  aeain  ? 
Get  some  water.  Mahane — See  how  piUe  he 
is !  (He  recovers)  O !  he  recovers !  Harwood '. 
do  you  know  me,  Harwood  ? 

Har.  (looking  upon  Ai;nes,  and  shrinking 
back  from  her.)  Iia !  what  has  brought  vou 
here  ?  leave  me !  leave  me !  I  am  wretcned 
enough  already. 

Ag.  I  come  to  bring  you  relief,  my  dear 
Harwood. 

Har.  No,  madam,  it  is  misery  you  bring. 
We  must  part  forever. 

Ag.  O !  uncle  !  do  you  hear  that .'  Ha  says 
We  must  part  forever. 

With,  (taking  hold  of  Agnes.)  Don't  be  in 
such  a  hurry  about  it. 

Har.  (rising  up.)  How  came  you  here.' 
(to  Withrin^n,)  and  these  ladies  ? 
Roy.  O !  It  was  all  my  contrivance. 
WUh.  Pray  now,  Royston,  be  quiet  a  little. 
— Mr.  Harwood,  I  will  speak  to  you  serioils- 
ly.  I  see  you  are  attached  lo  my  niece,  and 
I  confess  she  has  many  faults;  bat  you  are 
a  man  of  sense,  and  with  you  she  wUl  make 
a  more  respectable  figure  in  the  world  than  with 
any  other ;  I  am  anxious  for  her  welfare,  and 
if  you  will  marry  her.  I  will  give  her  such  a 
fortune  as  will  make  it  no  longer  an  impru- 
dent step  to  follow  your  inclinations. 

Har.  No,  Sir,  you  shall  keep  your  fortune 
and  your  too  bewitching  niece  together.  For 
her  sake  I  would  have  renounced  all  ambi- 
tion ;  I  would  have  shared  with  her  poverty 
and  neglect ;  I  would  have  borne  with  all  her 
faults  and  weaknesses  of  nature ;  I  would 
have  toiled,  I  would  have  bled  for  her;  but  I 
can  never  yoke  myself  with  unworthiness.^ 

Ag.  (wiping  her  eyes,  and  giving  tu>o  skips 
tqton  the  floor.)  O!  admirable!  admirable! 
speak  to  him  uncle !  tell  him  all,  my  dear  un- 
cle !  for  I  can't  say  a  word. 


Col.  (aside  to  Royston.)  Isn't  the  a  little 
wrong  in  the  head,  Royston  f 

fVuh.  Give  me  your  hand,  Harwood:  yoil 
are  a  noble  fellow,  and  you  shall  many  this 
little  girl  pf  mine  afler  alL  This  story  of  the 
letter  and  Lady  Fade,  was  only  a  concerted 
one  amongst  us,  to  prove  what  mettle  you 
are  made  of.  Affnes,  to  try  your  love,  ajroct^ 
ed  to  be  shrewish  and  extravagant ;  and  af- 
terwards, at  my  suggestion,  to  try  your  prin- 
ciples, contrived  this  little  plot,  which  has 
just  now  been  unravelled :  but  I  do  assure 
you,  on  the  word  of  an  honest  man,  there  is 
not  a  better  girl  in  the  kingdom.  I  must  own, 
however,  she  is  a  fancifuT  little  toad.  (Har- 
wood runs  to  Agnes,  catches  her  in  his  arms, 
and  runs  two  or  three  tim^s  round  with  her,  then 
takes  her  hand  and  kisses  it,  and  then  puts  his 
knee  to  the  ground.) 

Har.  My  charming^  my  delightful  Agnes ! 
Oh !  what  a  fool  have  I  been !  how  could  I 
suppose  it?  • 

Ag.  We  took  some  pains  with  you,  and  it 
would  have  been  hard  if  we  could  not  have 
deceived  you  amongst  us  all. 

Har.  And  so  thou  art  a  good  eirl,  a  very 
good  girl.  1  know  thou  art.  I'fl  be  hang'd 
if  thou  hast  one  fault  in  the  world. 

ffith.  No,  no-,  Harwood,  not  quite  so  per- 
fect. I  can  prove  her  still  to  be  an  arrant 
cheat :  for  she  pretended  to  be  careless  of  you 
when  she  thought  of  you  all  the  day  long ; 
and  she  pretended  to  be  poor  with  an  Bundled 
thousand  pounds,  indei>endent  of  any  one,  in 
her  possession.  She  is  Miss  Witnrington 
the  heiress ;  and  this  lady,  (pointing  to  ma- 
riane,)  has  only  been  her  representative,  for 
a  time,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  explain  to 
you  by-and-by.  (Harwood  lets  go  Agnes'fl 
liund,  and  steps  baik  some  paces  with  a  certain 
gravity  and  distance  in  his  air.) 

With.  What  is  the  matter  now,  Harwood  f 
does  this  cast  a  damp  upon  you  ? 

Roy.  It  is  a  weighty  distress  tnlj.  Ha,  ha^ 
ha,  ha ! 

Col.  By  heaven  this  is  good. 

Ag.  (going  up  to  Harwood,  and  holding  o«S 
het  nana.)  Do  not  look  so  distantly  upon  me, 
Harwood  :  you  was  willing  to  marry  me  as  s 
poor  woman ;  if  there  is  any  thing  in  my  for- 
tune which  ofiTends  you,  I  scatter  it  to  the' 
widds. 

Har.  My  admirable  girl !  it  is  astonishment, 
it  is  something  I  cannot  express,  which  over- 
comes, I  had  almost  said  distresses  me,  at 
present.  (Presenting  her  to  the  Colonel.)  Uol- 
onel  Hardy,  this  is  the  woman  I  have  raved 
about !  this  is  the  woman  I  have  boasted  of! 
this  is  my  Agnes !  and  this,  Miss  Withring- 
ton, is  Uolonel  Hardy,  my  own,  and  my  fa- 
ther's friend. 

Ag.  (holding  out  her  hand  to  the  Colonel.) 
He  shall  be  mine  too.  Every  friend  of  yours 
shall  be  my  friend,  Harwood ;  but  the  mend 
to  your  father  my  most  respected  one. 

Hot.  Do  you  hear  that,  Colonel .' 
Col.  I  hear  it ;  my  heart  hears  it,  and  bleaae* 
you  both. 
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Bar.  {to  With.)  My  dear  Sir,  what  thaU  1 
ny  to  yoa  for  all  this  goodneM  ? 
Jig,  Tell  him  he  is  the  deaiest  good  uncle 

00  earth,  and  we  will  love  him  all  our  lives 
for  it.  Yes,  indeed,  we  will,  uncle,  (tMng 
kis  hand.)  rtrft  verv  dearly  ! 

Roy.  Now,  good  uilks,  have  not  I  managed 
it  cleve^  ? 

Mor.  ray  let  me  come  from  the  back  ground 
a  little :  and  since  I  must  quit  all  the  splen- 
dour of  heiress-ship,  I  desire,  at  least,  that  I 
may  have  some  respect  paid  me  for  haying 
filled  the  situation  so  well,  as  the  old  Mayor 
receives  the  thanks  of  the  corporation,  when 
the  new  mayor — Bless  me !  here  comes  Opal ! 

1  have  not  quite  done  with  it  yet. 

With.  Tour  servant,  Mr.  Opal. 

Mar.  (u>  Op.)  Are  you  not  surprised  to  find 
OS  all  here .' 

Op.  Harwood  I  know  is  a  very  lucky  fel- 
low, but  I  knew  you  were  here.  It  is  impos- 
sible, 3rou  see,  to  escape  me.  But  (hajfturide 
toMariaae.^  I  wanted  to  tell  you  Colonel 
Beaumont  is  come  to  Bath.  Now  1  should 
like  to  be  introduced  to  him  on  his  arrival. 
He  will  be  very  much  the  fashion  I  dare  say, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  a  friendship  for  him. 
You  understand  me  ?  Toucan  procure  this  for 
me,  I  know; 

JfUh.  Come,  Mr.  Opal,  you  must  join  in 
our  good  humour  here,  for  we  have  just  been 
making  up  a  match.  My  niece,  Agnes,  with 
a  large  fortune,  bestows  herself  on  a  worthy 
man,  who  would  have  married  her  without 
one;  and  Mariane,  who  for  certain  reasons 
has  assumed  her  character  of  heiress  since  we 
came  to  Bath,  leaves  all  her  borrowed  state, 
in  hopes  that  the  man  who  would  have  mar- 
ried her  with  a  fortune,  will  not  now  forsake 
her. 

Op.  (Hammering.)  Wh—Wh— What  is  all 
this.^ 

Roy.  (half  aside  to  Opal.)  Tou  seem  dis- 
turbed, Mr.  Opal ;  you  have  not  been  paying 
your  addresses  to  her,  I  hope. 

Op.  {aside  to  Royston.)  No,  not  paying  my 
addresses ;  that  is  to  say,  not  absolutely.*  I 
have  paid  her  some  attention  to  be  sure. 

Rotf.  {nodding  aign^iefimily.)  It  is  well  for 
joa  It  is  no  worse. 

Mar.  (turning  to  Opal,ioAo  looks  very  joueh 
fii^ktened  )  What  is  it  you  saj !  Don't  you 
thmk  I  overheard  it  f  Not  paid  your  address- 
es to  me !  O  !  you  false  man  !  can  you  deny 
the  declarations  you  have  made  ?  the  oaths 
yoa  have  sworn  P    O !  you  false  man ! 

Of.  Upon  honour,  Madam,  we  men  of  the 
wond  don't  expect  to  be  called  to  an  account 
fer  every  foolish  thing  we  sa^. 

Mar.  What  you  have  written  then  shall 
witness  ^pinst  you.  Will  you  deny  this 
promise  oTmarriage  in  your  own  hand -writ- 
ing?   ( Taking  out  a  paper  J 

no^.  {aside  to  Op.)  What,  a  promise  of 
munsge,  Mr.  Opid  ?  The  devil  himself 
eofsld  not  have  pot  it  into  your  head  to  do  a 
thing  than  this. 


Op.  {very  frightened,  but  making  a  great 
exertion.)  Don  t  think.  Ma'am,  to  bully  me 
into  the  match.  I  can  prove  that  promise  to 
be  given  to  vou  under  tne  false  character  of 
an  heiress,  therefore  your  deceit  loosens  the 
obligation. 

With,  Take  care  what  you  say.  Sir;  (to 
Op.)  I  will  not  see  my  niece  wronged.  Tne 
law  shall  do  her  justice,  whatever  expence  it 
may  cost  me. 

Mar.  Being  an  heiress,  or  not,  has  nothing 
to  do  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Opal ;  for  you  ex- 
pressly say  in  this  promise,  that  my  beauty 
and  perfections  alone  have  induced  you  to 
engage  yourself;  and  I  will  take  all  the  men 
in  court  to  witness,  whether  I  am  not  as 
handsome  to-day  as  I  was  yesterday. 

Op.  1  protest  there  is  not  such  a  word  in 
the  paper. 

Mar.  {holding  out  the  paper. y  O  base  man ! 
will  vou  deny  your  own  writing?  (Op. 
snatches  the  paper  from  her,  tears  it  to  pieces.) 

Mar.  {gathering  tq>  the  scattered  pieces.)  0\ 
I  can  pot  them  together  again.  (Op.  snatch' 
ing  up  one  of  the  pieces,  crams  it  into  his  mouth 
and  aietts  it.) 

Roy.  Chew  fast,  Opal !  she  will  snatch  it 
out  of  your  mouth  else.  There  is  another 
bit  for  you.     {differing  him  another  piece.) 

Mar.  {Bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  in  which 
all  the  company  join.)  Is  it  very  nice,  Mr. 
Opal .'  Tou  munch  it  up  as  expeditiously  as 
a  bit  of  plum-cake. 

Op.  What  the  deuce  does  all  this  mean  ! 

With.  This  naughty  girl,  Mr.  Opal,  has 
only  been  amusing  nersclf  with  your  promise 
which  she  never  meant  to  make  any  other 
use  of;  she  is  already  engaged  to  a  very  wor- 
thy young  man,  who  wiU  receive  with  her  a 
fortune  by  no  means  contemptible. 

Op.  Well,  well,  much  good  may  it  do  him : 
what  do  I  care  about — {mumbling  to  himself.) 

Roy.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  some  people  do  get 
themselves  into  scrapes !  They  have  no 
more  notion  of  managing  their  affairs  than  so 
many  sheep.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  Hdmphrt. 

Humph,  {to  Roy.)  I  would  speak  a  word 
with  your  honour.    {Whispers  to  Royston.) 

Roy.  {in  a  rage.)  What !  given  away  the 
place !  It  is  some  wicked  machination !  It  is 
some  damn'd  trick ! 

With.  Be  moderate,  Royston :  what  'has 
good  Mr.  Humphrjr  been  telling  you  .*' 

Roy.  O !  the  devil  of  a  bite  !  nis  Grace  has 
given  away  the  place  to  a  poor  simpleton, 
who  had  never  a  soal  to  speak  for  him ! 

With.  Who  told  you  this,  Mr.  Humphry  .' 

Humph.  Truly,  Sir,  I  called  upon  nis 
Grace's  gentleman,  just  to  make  up  a  kind 
of  acquaintance  with  him,  as  his  honour  de- 
sired me,  and  he  told  me  it  was  given  away 
this  morning. 

Roy.  What  cursed  luck ! 

Humph.  *'  Why,"  says  I,  <<  I  thought  mv 
master  was  to  have  had  it,  Air.  Smoothly. 
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**  And  BO  he  would/'  saji  he, "  but  one  fer- 
■on  came  to  the  Doke  after  another,  teasing 
him  about  Mr.  Royaton,  till  he  grew  quite  im- 
patient ;  for  there  waa  but  <me  of  all  those 
mends,"  says  he,'  winking  with  his  eye  so, 
«  who  did  speak  at  last  to  the  purpose ;  but 
then,  upon  Mr.  Socksop's  takm£  up  your 
maater's  interest,  he  shrunk  bai^L  aom  his 
word,  which  offended  his  Grace  very  much." 

Roy.  Blundering  blockhead ! 

HtnnpA.  And  so  he  gave  away  the  place  di- 
lectly  to  poor  Mr.  Drudgewell,  who  had  no 
rteommendation  at  all,  but  fifteen  years  hard 
service  in  the  office. 

JZoy.  Well,  now !  well,  now !  you  see  how 
the  world  goes ;  simpletons  and  idiots  cany 
every  thing  before  them. 

With.  Nay,  Royston,  blame  yourself  too. 
Did  not  I  tell  you,  you  had  found  out  too 
many  roads  to  one  place,  and  would  lose  your 
wav  amongst  them  ? 

Hoy.  No,  no,  it  is  all  that  cursed  perverse 
ftto  «  mine !    By  the  I^rd,  half  the  trouble 


\l  have  taken  for  this  paltry  office,  would 
have  procured  some  people  an  aichbishoprick! 
There  is  Harwood,  now,  fortune  presses  her- 
self upon  him,  and  makes  himi  at  one  stroke, 
an  idk  gentleman  for  life. 

Hot,  No,  0ir,anidle  gentleman  I  will  never 
be :  my  Agnes  shall  never  be  the  wife  of  any 
thing  so  contemptible. 

Ag.  I  thank  you,  Harwood ;  I  do^  indeed, 
look  for  honourable  distinction  in  bem^  your 
wife.  You  shall  still  exert  your  powers  m  the 
profession  you  have  choaeu :  you  shall  be  the 
weak  one's  stay,  the  poor  man's  advocate ; 
you  shall  gain  fair  fiune  in  recompense,  and 
that  will  TC  our  nobility. 

WUh,  Well  said,  my  children!  you  have 
more  sense  than  I  thought  you  had  amongst 
all  these  whimsies.  Now,  let  us  take  our  leave 
of  plots  and  story-telling,  if  you  please,  and 
all  go  to  my  house  to  supper.  Royston  shall 
drown  his  diaappuintment  in  a  can  of  warm 
negus,  and  Mr.  Opal  shall  have  something 
more  palatable  than  his  last  spare  morsel. 
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PER80N3  OF  THE  DRAMA, 

MEN. 
0s  MovroRT. 

RZZCHTELT. 

CooBT  Frxbxro,  FrUnd  to  De  Monfort  and 

Rexenvelt. 
Mahvxl,  Servant  to  De  Monfort. 
Jkromz,  De  MonfortV  oM  Landlord, 
CovRAO,  an  artful  Ejtave, 
Brrkard,  a  Monk. 

MoiUu,  Gtotlemen,  Officers,  Page,  4^.  4^ 

WOMEN. 

Javr  Dx  MasroRT,  SUter  to  De  Monfort. 
CoDSTssB  Frjuixro,  IFtfe  to  Freberg. 
Tbsbrsa,  Serwantto  the  Connteas. 

AbbeiM,  Ntini,  and  a  Lay  Sister,  Ladies,  ^. 

V  Scene,  a  Town  in  Germany. 


ACT    I. 

8omKS    I.— ^1»0MS'8   H0V8K.     ▲  LAEOX 
OLO-FASHIOirXD   GHAMBKR. 

Jer.  (speakmg  wUhaia,)    This  way,  good 
masten. 

Cater  Jbrome,  bearing  a  light,  and  followed  by 
MaVuxl,  aiid  ierranta  carrying  luggage. 

'Rest  your  burthens  here. 
This  spacious  room  will  please  the  Marquis 

best. 
He  lalKs  me  unawares  \  but  ill  prepar'd : 
If  he  had  sent,  e'en  tho'  a  hasty  notice, 
I  had  been  glad. 

Man.  Be  not  disturb'd,  good  Jerome ; 

Thy  house  is  in  most  admirable  order } 
And  they  who  travel  o*  cold  winter  mgfats 
Think  hiomeliest  quarters  good. 
•ler.  He  is  not  mr  behind? 
^lan.  A  little  wa^. 

{ntkt  SenanOs.)  Go  you  and  wait  below  till 
he  arrives. 
J».  {shaking  Manuel  by  the  hand.)  Indeed, 
mr  friend^  I*m  glad  to  see  you  here, 
Tet  manref  wheiefore. 
JUm.  I  marvel  wherefore  too,  my  honest 
Jerome : 
But  here  we  are ;  pri'thee  be  kind  to  us. 
Jm.  Most  heartily  I  will.  I  love  your  mas- 
ter-. 


He  is  a  quiet  and  a  lib'ral  man : 

A  better  inmate  never  crossed  my  door. 

Jtfoit.  Ah !  but  he  is  not  now  the  man  he 
was. 
Lib'ral  he'll  be.    God  mnt  he  may  be  quiet 

Jer.  What  has  befallen  him  ? 

Man.  I  cannot  t^U  thee ; 

But  faith,  there  is  no  living  with  him  now. 

Jer.  Andyetmethinks^iffrememberwell, 
Tou  were  about  to  quit  hiB  service,  Manuel, 
When  last  he  left  this  house.   Tou  grumbled 
then. 

Man,  I've  been  upon  the  eve  of  leaving  Urn 
These  ten  long  years ;  for  mt ny  times  is  ne 
So  difficult,  capricious,  and  distrustful.  . 

He  galls  my  nature — ^yet,  I  know  not  now,   J 
A  secret  kindness  binds  me  to  him  still.  ^      ' 

Jer.  Some,  who  offend  from  a  suspicious 
nature. 
Will  afterward  such  fair  confession  make 
As  turns  e'en  the  offence  into  a  favour. 

Man.  Tea,  some  indeed  do  so :  so  will  not 
he ! 
He'd  rather  die  than  sucl^  confession  make. 

Jer.  Ay,  thou  art  right;  for  now  I  call  to 
mind 
That  once  he  wrong'd  me  with  unjust  suspi- 

When  first  he  cam^  to  lodge  beneath  my  roof; 
And  when  it  so  fell  out  that  I  was  prov'd 
Most  guilUess  of  the  fault  I  truly  thought     i 
He  would  have  made  profession  of  regret 
But  silent,  haughty,  and  ungraciously 
He  bore  himseffas  one  offended  still. 
Yet  shortly  after,  when  unwittingly 
I  did  him  some  slight  service,  o'the  sudden 
He  overpower'd  me  with  his  jpratefol  thanks ; 
And  would  not  be  restrain'd  from  pressing  on 

me 
A  noble  recompense.    I  understood 
His  o'erstrain'd  gratitude  and  bounty  well, 
And  took  it  as  te  meant. 

Man.  "Ti*  often  thus. 

I  would  have  left  him  many  years  ago, 
But  that  with  all  his  fkults  there  sometimes 

come 
Such  bursts  of  natural  goodness  from  ms  heart, 
As  might  engage  a  huder  churl  than  me 
To  serve  him  sBU.— And  then  his  sister  too; 
A  noble  dame,  who  should  have  been  a  queen : 
The  meanest  of  her  hinds,  at  her  command. 
Had  fought  like  lions  for  her,  and  the  P«>r, 
E'en  o'er  their  bread  of  poverty,  had  bless  d 

her—  _      , 

She  would  have  griev'd  if  I  had  left  my  ijon. 
Jer.  Comes  she  along  with  him  ? 
I     Man.  No,  he  departed  all  unknown  to  her, 
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Meaniiijr  to  keep  conceal 'd  his  secret  route ; 
Bat  wen  I  knew  it  would  afflict  her  much, 
And  therefore  left  a  little  nameloBs  billet, 
Which  after  our  departure ,  as  I  guess, 
Would  fyll  into  her  hands,  and  tell  her  aU. 
What  could  J  do  ?  O  'tis  a  noble  lady ! 

Jer.  All  this  is  strange — something  disturbs 
his  mind — 
Belike  he  is  in  love. 

Man.  No,  Jerome,  no. 

Once  on  a  time  I  served  a  noble  master, 
Whose  youth  was  blasted  with  untoward  love, 
And  he  with  hope  and  fear  and  jealousy 
Forever  toss'd,  led  an  unquiet  hfe  : 
Tet,  when  unruffled  bv  the  passing  fit. 
His  pale  wan  face  such  gentle  sadness  wore 
As  mov'd  a  kindly  heart  to  pity  him. 
Bat  Monfort,  even  in  his  calmest  hour. 
Still  bears  that  gloomy 'sternness  in  his  eye 
Which  powerfully  repels  all  sympathy. 

0  no!  ffood  Jerome,  no ;  it  is  not  love. 

Jer.  Hear  I  not  horses  trampling  at  the 
gate  ?  (Ltstening.) 

He- is  amvM — stay  thou — I  had  forgot — 
A  plague  upon't !  my  head  is  so  confus'd — 

1  will  return  i*  the  instant  to  receive  him. 

(Exit  hoMy.) 
(Ji^eat  bustle  wUhout.    Exit  Manuel  with 
hffhtSf  and  returns  again,  lighting  in  De 
MoNroRT,  as  if  just  alighted  from  hisjouT' 
7iey.) 

Man.  Tour  ancient  host,  my  Lord,  receives 
you  gladly. 
And  your  apartment  will  be  soon  prepared. 
De  M<m.  ^Tis  well. 

Man.  Where  shall  I  place  the  chest  you 
gave  in  charge  P 
So  please  you,  say  my  Lord. 
De  Man.  (throwing  himself  into  a  ekair.) 

Where'er  tnou  wilt. 
Man.  1  would  not  move  that  luggage  till 
you  came.  {Pointing  to  certain  tkxngs.) 
De  Man.  Move  what  thou  wilt,  and  trouble 
me  no  more. 
(Manuel,  with  the  assistance  of  other  servants, 
Sits  about  putting  the  things  in  order,  and 
De  Monfort  remains  sitting  in  a  thoughtful 
posture.) 

Enter  Jerome,  bearing  winCf  dec.  on  a  salver. 
As  he  approaches  De  Morfort,  Manuel 
polls  him  by  the  sleeve. 

Man.  {aside  to  Jerome.)  No,  do  not  now; 

he  will  not  be  disturbed. 
Jsr.  What,  not  to  bid  him  welcome  to  my 
house. 
And  ofier  some  refreshment  ? 

Man.  No,  good  Jerome. 

Softly  a  Uttie  while :  I  pri'thee  do. 
(Jerome  walks  softly  on  tiptoes,  till  he  gets  6e- 
hind  De  Monfort,  then  peeing  on  one  side  to 
see  his  face.) 

Jer.  {aside  to  Manuel)  Ah,  Manuel,  what 
an  altor'd  man  is  here  ! 
Hifl  tjea  are  hollow,  and  his  cheeks  are  pale- 
He  left  this  house  a  comely  gentleman. 


De  Man.  Who  whispers  there .' 

Man.  'Tis  your  old  landlord.  Sir. 

JeTs  I  joy  to  see  you  here — I  crave  your 

pardon — I  fear  I  do  intrude. — 
De  Man.  No,  my  kind  host,  I  amoblig'd  to 

thee. 
Jer.  How  fares  it  with  your  honour  ? 
De  Man.  Well  enough. 

Jer.  Here  b  a  little  of  the  &v'rite  wine 
That  you  were  wont  to  praise.   Pray  honour 
nie.  {Fills  a  glass.) 

De  Mon.  {afUr  drinking.)  1  thank  you,  Je- 
rome, 'tis  dielicious. 
Jer.  Ay,  my  dear  wife  did  ever  make  it  so. 
De  Mon.  And  how  does  she  ? 
Jer.  Alas,  my  Lord !  Ae's  deadt 

De  Mon.  Well,  then  she  is  at  rest. 
Jer,  How  well,  my  Lord .' 

De  Mon.  Is  she  not  with  the  dead,  the  qoiet 
dead. 
Where  all  is  peace?  Not  e^en  the  impioui 

wreten. 
Who  tears  the  coffin  from  its  earthly  vauh, 
And  strews  1j|ie  mould'ring  ashes  to  the  wind, 
Can  break  their  rest. 
Jer.  Woe's  me  !  I  thought  you  would  have 
grieved  for  her. 
She  was  a  kindlv  soul !  Before  she  died. 
When  pininff  sickness  bent  her  cheerless  head, 
She  set  my  nouse  in  order — 
And  butlhe  morning  ere  die  breath'd  her  last. 
Bade  me  preserve  son^e  flaskets  of  this  wine, 
That  should  the  Lord  de  Moi^ort  come  again 
His  cup  murht  sparkle  still.    (De  Monfoit 
wd&s  across  the  stage,  and  wipes  his 
eyes.) 
Indeed  I  fear  I  have  distress'd  yon,  Sir ; 
I  surelv  thought  you  would  be  grieved  for  her. 
DeMon.  ^taibii^  Jerome's  Aond.)  I  am,  my 
friend.  How  long  has  she  been  dead  ? 
Jer.  Two  sad  long  years. 
De  Mon.         Would  she  were  Hvinff  still ! 
I  wals  too  troublesome,  too  heedless  orner. 
Jer.  O  no !  she  lov'd  to  serve  yon. 

{Jjmd  knocking  witheut.X 
De  Man.  What  fool  comes  here,  at  such 
untimely  hours. 
To  make  this  cursed  noise  ?  {To  Manuel.)  Go 
•  to  the  gate.  [Exrr  Manuel. 

All  sober  citizens  are  gone  to  bed ; 
It  is  some  drunkards  on  their  nightly  rounds, 
Who  mean  it  but  in  sport. 
Jer.  I  hear  unusual  voices— here  they  conae. 

Re-enter  Mahdel^  shewing  in  Count  Frxbbro 
and  his  Ladt,  with  a  mask  in  her  hand. 

Freh.  (running  to  embrace  De  Mon.)  My 
dearest  Monfort!  most  unlocked  for 
pleasure ! 
Do  I  indeed  embrace  thee  here  again  ^ 
I  saw  thy  servant  standing  by  the  gate, 
His  face  recall'd,  and  learnt  the  Joyml  tidings. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  here ! 
DeMon.  I  thank  thee,  Freberg,  for  this 
friendly  visit, 
And  this  fair  Lady  too.  (Bowing  to  the  lady.) 
Lady.  I  fear,  my  Lord, 
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We  do  intrude  at  an  ontinieljr  hour : 

Bat  now,  retaming  from  a  midnight  maak. 

My  hasband  did  inaist  th&t  we  should  enter. 

Prtt,  No,  mj  not  bo  ;  no  hour  untimely  call, 
Which  doth  toother  bring  long  absent  friends. 
Dear  M onfort,  why  hast  thou  so  slyly  play *d, 
To  come  upon  us  thus  so  suddenly  ^ 

JhM  cm.  O !  many  varied  thoughts  do  cross 
our  brun. 
Which  touch  the  will,  but  leave  the  memory 

trackless; 
And  yet  a  strange  compounded  motive  make, 
Wherefore  a  man  should  bend  his  evening 

walk 
To  th*  east  ot  west,  the  forest  or  the  field. 
Is  it  nc^  often  so  ? 

FrA.  1  ask  no  more,  h^py  to  see  you  here 
From  any  motive.    There  is  one  behmd, 
Whose  presence  would  have  been  a  double 
buss: 

rb !  how  is  she  i   The  noble  Jane  De  Monfort. 
JH  Mon.  {etn^taed.)  She  is — I  have — ^I  left 
my  sister  well. 
itfdy.  ffo  Fxeberg.)  My  Freberg,  you  axe 
heedless  of  reelect : 
You  surely  mean  to  say  the  Lady  Jane. 
FtA.   Respect!     No,  Madam;  Princess, 
Empress,  Queen, 
Could -not  denote  a  creature  so  exalted 
As  this  plain  appellation  doth. 
The  noble  Jane  De  Monfort. 

Ladtf.  {tumingfrom  him  dispUased  to  Mon.) 
You  are  utinied,  my  Lord ;  you  want  repose ; 
Say,  shoula  we  not  retire  ? 

rVeft.  Ha !  is  it  so  ? 

My  friend,  your  face  is  pale,  have  you  been 
iU? 
De  Men.  No,  Freberg,  no ;  I  think  I  have 

been  well. 
Preb.  {shaking  his  head.)  I  fear  thou  hast 
not,  Mox&rt — Let  it  pass. 
Well  re-establish  thee :  we'll  banish  pain. 
I  will  collect  some  rare,  some  cheerful  friends, 
And  We  shall  spend  together  glorious  hours, 
Thai«odfl  might  envy.    Little  time  so  spent 
Doth  nr  outvalue  all  our  life  beside. 
This  is  indeed  our  life,  our  waking  life, 
The  feat  dull  breathing  sleep. 

De  Mon.  Thus,  it  b  true,  from  the  sad 
yean  of  life 
We  sometimes  do  short  hours,  yea  minutes 

strike, 
Keen,  blissful,  bright,  never  to  be  forgotten; 
Which,  thro'  the  dreary  gloom  of  time  o'er- 

Shine  uke  fair  sonny  spots  on  a  wild  waste. 
Bat  lew  Ihe^  arc,  as  few  the  heaven-fir'd  souls 
Whose  msgiek  power  creates  them.    Bless'd 

art  Uiou, 
If^  in  the  ample  circle  of  thy  friends, 
Thou  canst  but  boast  a  few. 
^  Ji-tb.  Judge  for  thyself:  in  truth  I  do  not 

boast. 
Tli^ie  is  amongst  mv  friends,  my  later  friends, 
A  osostacoomtMish'a  stranger:  new  to  Amberg; 
But  |ttst  arriv  d,  and  will  ere  long  depart. 
1  tBMi  him  in  Ftanconia  two  years  since. 


He  is  so  full  of  {^asant  anecdote. 
So  rich,  so  ffay,  so  poignant  is  his  wit, 
Time  vanishes  before  him  as  he  speaks. 
And  ruddy  morning  thro'  the  lattice  peeps 
Ere  night  seems  well  begun. 
De  Mon.  How  is  he  cali'd  ? 

Freb.  I  will  surprise  thee  with  a  welcome 
face : 
I  will  not  tell  thee  now. 
Lady,  {to  Mon.)  I  have,  my  Lord,  a  small 
request  to  make, 
And  must  not  be  denied.    I  too  may  boast 
Of  some  good  friends,  and  beauteous  country- 
women: 
To-morrow  night  I  open  wide  my  doors 
To  all  the  fi^r  and  gay  :  beneath  my  roof 
Musick,  and  dance,  and  revelry  shall  reign; 
I  pray  you  come  and  grace  it  with  your  pre- 
sence. 
De  Mon.  You  honour  me  too  much  to  be 

denied. 
Lady.  I  thank  you.  Sir ;  and  in  return  for 
this, 
We  shall  withdraw,  and  leave  you  to  repose. 
Freb.  Must  it  be  so .'    Good  night — sweet 

sleep  to  thee  !    (7b  De  Monfort. ) 
De^on.  rto Freb.)  Goodnight.  {To Lady.) 

Gooa  night,  fair  Lady. 
Lady.  Farewell ! 

[ExEUHT  Freberg  and  Lady. 
De  Mon.  {to  Jer.)  I  thought  Count  Freberg 

had  been  now  in  France. 
jer.  He  meant  to  go,  as  I  have  been  in- 

form'd. 

De  Mon.  Well,  well,  prepare  my  bed ;  1  will 

to  rest.  [EttT  Jerome. 

DeMon.  {aside.)    I  know  not  how  it  is,  my 

heart  stands  back. 

And  meets  not  this  mans  love. — Friends! 

rarest  friends ! 
Rather  than  share  his  undiscerning  praise 
With  every  table  wit,  and  book-form'd  sage. 
And  paltry  poet  puling  to  the  moon, 
I'd  court  &om  him  (voecription,  yea  abuse, 
And  think  it  proud  distinction.  [Exrr. 

Scene  IL^-a  small  apartment  in  Je- 
rome's house:  a  table  and  break- 
fast SET  OUT* 

Enter  1)e  Monfort,  followed  by  MA5UEL,aDd 
sets  himself  down  by  the  table,  with  a  cheerful 
face. 

De  Mon.  Manuel,  this  morning's  son  shines 
pleasantly : 
These  old  apartments  too  are  light  and  cheer- 

Our  landlord's  kindness  has  reviv'd  me  much; 
He  serves  as  though  he  lov'd  me.    This  pure 
air 

Braces  the  listless  nerves,  and  warms  the 

blood; 
I  feel  in  freedom  here. 

{Filling  a  eup  cf  coffee,  and  drinking.) 
Man.  Ah !  sure,  my  Lord, 

No  air  is  purer  than  the  air  at  home. 
Df  Mon.  Here  can  I  wander  with  assiued 
steps, 
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I  Nor  dread,  at  eTery  winding  of  the  path, 
,    Lett  an  abhorred  serpent  croas  my  way, 
To  move — (Mtafpuig  Mkart.) 

Man.  What  says  your  honour  ? 
There  are  no  serpent*  in  onr  pleasant  fielda. 
De  Mam,  Think'at  thou  there,  are  no  ser- 
pents in  the  world 
But  thosft  who  slide  along  the  grassy  sod. 
And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  presses  them  ? 
Thi^  are  who  in  the  path  of  social  life 
Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  Fortune^s  sun, 
And  sting  the  sool— Av,  till  its  healthful  frame 
la  ehang  d  to  secret,  &Bt'ring,  sore  disesse, 
80  deadly  is  the  wound. 
Jtfon.  Heaven  guard  your  honour  firam  such 
horrid  skathe ! 
They  are  but  rare,  I  hope  ? 
Ds  Man.  (shaking  his  head.)  We  mark  the 
hollow  eve,  the  wasted  frame. 
The  gait  disturb'd  of  wealthy  honoured  men, 
But  do  not  know  the  cause. 
Man.  Tis  very  true.    God  keep  you  well, 

my  Lord ! 
De  Man.  I  thank  thee,  Manuel,  iMun  very 
well. 
I  shall  be  gajr  too,  by  the  setting  sun. 
I  go  to  revel  it  with  sprightly  dames. 
And  drive  the  night  away. 

{Filling  another  cup^  and  drinking.) 
Man.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  your  honour 

gay. 
De  Man.  And  thou  too  shalt  be  gay.   Th^re, 
honest  Manuel, 
Put  these  broad  pieces  in  thy  leathern  purse, 
And  take  at  night  a  cheerful  jovial  glass. 
Here  is  one  too,  for  Bremer :  he  loves  wine ; 
And  one  for  Jaques :  be  joyfbl  all  together. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  yij  Lord,  I  met  e'en  now,  a  short  way 

off, 
Tour  countryman  the  Marquis  Rexenvelt. 
De  Man.  {starting  from  MS  seat,  and  letting 

the  cup  faU  from  his  hand.)    Who, 

say 'st  thou  .^ 
Ser.        Marquis  Rexenvelt,  an'  please  you. 
De  Mon.  Thou  ly'st — it  is  not  so — ^it  is  im- 
possible ! 
Ser.  I  saw  him  with  these  eyes,  plain  as 

yourself. 
De  Mon.  Fool !  'tis  some  passing  stranger 

thou  hast  seen, 
And  with  a  hideous  likeness  been  deceiv*d. 
Ser.  No  other  stranger  could  deceive  my 

sight. 
De  Mon.  {dashing  his  clenched  hand  violent- 

ly  upon  me  toMe^  and  overturning 

every  thing.)       Heaven  blast  thy 

sight !  it  lights  on  nothing  good. 
Ser.  I  surely  thought  no  harm  to  look  upon 

him. 
De  Mon.  What,  dost  thou  still  insist.'  Him 

must  it  be .' 
Does  it  so  please  thee  well !  (Servant  endeav- 

ours  to  speak.)  Hold  thy  dimn'd 

tongue! 


By  heaven  I'UkiU  thee!  {Going  Jkrimtdg 
yp  to  kimt.) 
Man*  {in  a  soothing  voice.)  Nay  harm  him 
not,  my  Lord;  he  speaks  the  truth ; 
I've  m^i  his  groom,  who  tolci  me  certainly 
His  Lord  is  here.    I  should  have  told  you  so, 
But  thought,  perhaps,  it  might  displease  your 
honour. 
De  Mon.  {becoming  aU  al  once  eslm,  and 
tnniing  sternly  to  Manuel.)     Ajid% 
how  dar'st  thou  think  it  would  dis- 
please me? 
What  is't  to  me  who  leaves  or  enters  Amherg? 
But  it  displeases  me,  yea  ev'n  to  frensy, 
That  ev'ry  idle  fool  must  hither  come. 
To  break  my  leisure  with  the  paltry  tidings 
Of  all  the  cursed  things  he  stares  upon. 

(Servant   attenqjts  to  speak^^J}e 
Monfort  stamps  with  his  foot.) 
Take  thine  ill-favourea  visage  from  my  sight, 
And  speak  of  it  no  more.  £iit  Servant. 

And  go  thou  too ;  I  choose  to  be  alone. 

[Exit  Manuel. 
(Oe  Monfort  goes  to  the  door  by  which  thetf 

went  out ;  opens  it  and  looks.) 
But  is  he  cone  indeed  ?  Yes,  he  is  gone. 
{Ooes  to  the  opposite  door^  opens  it^  and  looks: 
then  gives  loose  to  all  the  fury  of  gesture  and 
toalks  up  and  down  in  great  agnation.) 
It  is  too  much :  by  heaven  it  is  too  much  \ 
He  haunts  me — stings  me — like  a  devil 

haunts — 
He'll  make  a  raving  moniack  of  me — Villain ! 
The  air  wherein  thou  draw'st  thy  fulsome 

breath 
Is  poison  to  me — Oceans  shall  divide  na  ! 

{Pauses.) 
But  no ;  thou  think'st  I  fear  thee,  cursed  rep- 
tile; 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  damned  thought. 
Though  my  heart's  blood  should  curdle  at  thy 

siffht, 
I'll  stay  and  face  thee  still. 

{Knocking  at  the  cAdtmbsr  dpor.y 

Ha !  who  knocks  there  ^ 

Freb.    (without.)    It    is  thy   friend,  De 

Monfort. 
De  Mon.  {opening  the  door.)  Enter,  then. 

Enter  Frzbxro. 

Freb.  {taking  his  hand  kindlu.)    How  art 
thou  now  ?  How  hast  tnou  past  the 
night  ? 
Has  kindly  sleep  refreshM  thee  ? 
De  Mon.  Yes,  I  have  lost  an  hour  or  two 
in  sleep. 
And  so  should  be  refresh'd. 

Freb.  And  art  thou  not  ? 

Thy  looks  speak  not  of  rest.    Thou  art  di»- 
turo'd. 

De  Mon.  No,  somewhat  ruffled  from  a  fool- 
ish  cause, 
Which  soon  will  pass  away. 
Fr^.  {ahakingkis  head)  Ah  no,  De  Mon> 
fort !  somethingin  thy  fiioe 
TeUs  me  another  tale.    Then  wrong  me  not 
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If  mj  eecTet  rrief  diatraot  tby  Bon], 
Here  am  I  alTdeToted  to  thy  love : 
Open  thy  heart  to  me.    What  troables  thee  f 
Dt  Man.  I  have  no  grief:  distreM  me  not, 

my  friend. 
Fnk,  Nay,  do  not  call  me  ao.    Wert  thou 
my  friend, 
WooMrt  thoa  not  open  all  thine  inmoat  aonl. 
And  bid  me  share  its  every  conaciouaness  ? 
JDb  Man.  FVeber^,  thou  know'at  not  man ; 
not  nature 'a  man, 
Btttonly  him  who^  in  imootb  atudied  works 
Of  polish'd  sages,  shines  deceitfully 
In  all  the  splendid  foppery  of  virtue. 
A  That  man  was  never  bom  whose  secret  aonl, 
'  With  all  its  motley  treasure  of  dark  thoughts. 
Fool    &ntasiea,    vain   musings,   and    wild 

dreams. 
Was  ever  open'a  to  another's  scan. 
Awayi  away  !  it  is  delusion  all. 
Im.  Well,  be  reserv'd  then;  perhaps  I'm 

wrong. 
Dt  Man,  How  goes  the  hour .' 
fVs6.  "Us  early  still ;  a  long  day  Ilea  be- 
fore us; 
Let  OS  enjoy  it.    Come  along  with  me ; 
1*11  introdaee  you  to  my  pleasant  friend. 
IhMan,  Your  pleasant  friend  ? 
IM.  Yes,  him  of  whom  I  spake. 

iJMng  hi$  han/i.) 
There  is  no  good  I  would  not  ahare  with 

thee; 
And  this  man*s  company,  to  minds  like  thine, 
Is  the  best  banouet-feast  I  could  bestow. 
But  I  will  speak  in  mysterr  no  more ; 
r  It  is  thy  townsman,  noble  Hezenvelt. 

(  De  Mon.  jndU  his  hand  haMy  from 

Fteberg,  and  Mhrimkt  back.)    Ha! 

what  is  this  ?    Art  thou  pain-stiick- 

en,  Monfort  ? 

Nay,  on  my  life,  thou   rather  seem'st  of- 

fended: 
Does  it  dispieaae  thee  that  I  call  him  friend.' 
/>s  Mm   No,  all  men  are  thy  friends. 
#M.  No,  si^  not  all  men.    But  thou  art 
offended. 
I  eee  It  well.    I  thought  to  do  thee  pleasure. 
Bat  if  his  presence  is  not  welcome  here. 
He  shall  not  join  our  comnany  to-day. 
De  Mon,  What  dost  thou  mean  to  say.' 
WhatisHtome 
Wbether  I  meet  with  such  a  thing  as  Rez^ 
envelt 


Enter  Manuel^ 


What  stranger  speaks  below  P 

Man.  The  Marquis  Reienvelt. 

I  have  not  told  him  that  you  are  within. 
De  Mon.  (angrily.)   And  wherefore  did^ 

thou  not  ?    Let  him  ascend. 
{A  long  pause,  Del^oiiioti  walking^  and 
atnon  toUh  a  quick  pace.) 


£nter  RtZBirvBLT,  nnd  runs 

Monfort. 


fVeely  up  to  De 


To-day,  to-morrow,  every  day,  or  never  ? 
freo^  In  truth,  I  thought  you  [had  been 
well  with  him. 
He  pfals'd  vou  much. 
DcMm,  t  thank  him  fer  hii praise->-Come, 
let  us  move : 
ThSm  chamber  is  oonfin'd  and  airless  grown. 

{9Uurting.) 
I  hemx  a  stnugftr'g  voloe ! 

Froh.  'Tu  Rezenveh. 

Let  him  be  told  that  we  are  gone  abroad.  * 
Da  Man.  (pnmdty,)  No  I  let  him   enter 
Whewaitothen?  Ho!  Manuel! 
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Ret,  (to  De  Mon.)  My  noble  Marquis,  wel- 
come I 
De  Mon.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Rez.  {to  Freb.)  My  gentle  friend,  well  met. 

Abroad  so  early .' 
Freb.  It  is  indeed  an  early  hour  for  me. 
How  sits  thy  last  night's  revel  on  thy  spirits? 
Rez.  O,  liffht  as  ever.    On  my  way  to  you, 
E'en  now,  I  learnt  De  Monfort  was  arriv'd. 
And  tum'd  my  steps  aside ;  so  here  I  am. 

(Bowing  gaily  to  De  Monfort ) 
De  Mon.  I  thank  you,  ISir ;  you  do  me  too 
much  honour.  (Proudly.) 

Rez,  Nay,  say  not  so ;  not  too  much  hon- 
our surely. 
Unless,  indeed,  'tis  more  than  pleases  you. 
De  Mon,  (confused.)  Having  no  previous 
notice  of  your  coming, 
I  look'd  not  for  it 
Rez.  Ay,  true  indeed;  when  I  approach 
you  next, 
rU  send  a  herald  to  proclaim  my  coming. 
And  bow  to  you  by  sound  of  trumpet,  llar- 
quis. 
De  Mon.  (to  Freb.  turning  haughtily  Jroni 
Resenvelt  toith  afeeted  indifference.) 
How  does  your  cheerful  friend,  that 

rold  man  ? 
cheerful  friend.'    I  know  not 
w&om  you  mean. 
De  Mon.  Count  Waterlan. 
iVsfr.  I  know  not  one  so  nam'd. 
De  Mon.  (very  cov^used.)  O  pardon  me — ^it 

was  at  Bile  I  knew  him* 
FrA,  You  have  not  yet  inquir'd  for  honest 
Reisdale. 
I  met  him  as  I  came,  and  roention'd  you. 
He  seem'd  amas'd ;  and  fain  he  woud  have 

learnt 
What  cause  procur'd  us  so  much  happineaa. 
He  question  a  hard,  and  hardly  would  believe, 
1  eould  not  satisfy  his  strong  desire. 
Raz,  And  know  you  not  what  brings  De 

Monfort  here  ? 
FrA,  Truly,  I  do  not. 
Rez.  O  !  'tis  love  of  me. 

I  have  but  two  short  days  in  Amberg  been, 
And  here  with  postman's  speed  he  foUows  me. 
Finding  his  home  so  dull  and  tiresome  grown. 
Freb.  (to  De  Mon.)  Is  Rexenvelt  so  sadly 
miss'd  with  you  i 
Your  town  so  chang'd  ? 

De  Mon.  Not  altogether  so ; 

Some  witlinffs  and  jest-mongexs  still  remain 
For  foola  to  kugh  at. 
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Rei.  But  he  laughs  not,  and  therefore  he  is 
wise. 
He  ever  frowns  on  them  With  sullen  brow 
Contemptuous ;  therefore  he  is  very  wise. 
Nay,  daily  frets  his  most  refined  soul 
With  their  poor  folly,  to  its  inmost  core ; 
Therefore  he  is  most  eminently  wise. 

Freb.  Fy,  Rezenvelt !  you  are  too  early  gay. 
Such  spirits  rise  but  with  the  ev'ning  glass : 
They  suit  not  placid  mom. 
(To  De  Monfort,  toko,  after  toalking  impatient' 

ly  vp  and  dowUf  comes  dose  to  his  ear,  and 

tkys  hold  of  his  arm.) 

What  would  you^  Monfort  ? 

De  Mon.  Nothing — what  is't  o'clock  ? 
No,  no— I  had  forgot^' tis  early  still. 

(  Turns  away  again.) 

Freb.  (to  Rei.)  Waltser  informs  me  that  you 
have  agreed 
To  read  his  verses  o*er,  and  tell  the  truth. 
It  is  a  dangerous  task. 

Rex.  Tet  I'll  be  honest: 

I  can  but  lose  his  favor  and  a  feast. 
(ff^hUst  they  speak,  De  Monfort  loalks  up  and 

doton  impatiently  and  irresoltUe}    at  last, 
^     puUs  the  bell  vitdently.) 

Enter  Ssrvakt. 

De  Mon.  (to  Ser.)  What  dost  thou  Want? 
Ser.  I  thought  your  honor  rung. 

^    De  Man.  I  h&ve  forgot — slay  ;  are  my  hor- 
ses saddled  ? 
Ser.  I  thought,  my  Lord,  you  would  not  ride 
to-day, 
Ailer  so  lon^  a  journey. 

De  Mon.  {inqMUiently.)  Well — 'tis  good. 
Begone ! — I  want  thee  not.      [Exit  Servant. 
Hex.  (smiling  significantly.)  I  humbly  crave 
your  pudon,  gentle  Marquis. 
It  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  stav  with  you. 
And  make  my  visit  of  a*  friendly  lengtn. 
I  trust  your  goodness  will  excuse  me  now ; 
Another  time  I  shall  be  less  unkind. 
(To  Freberg.)  Will  you  not  go  with  me  ? 
FrA.  Excuse  me,  Monfort, I'll  return  ^ain. 
[Exeunt  Rezenvelt  and  Freberg. 
De  Mon.  (alone,  tossing  his  arms  distract- 
edly.) 
\  Hell  hath  no  greater  torment  for  th'  aocurs'd 
I    Than  this  man's  presence  gives — 
•    Abhorred  fiend  !  he  hath  a  pleasure  too, 
A  damned  pleasure  in  the  pain  he  gives ! 
Oh !  the  siae  glance  of  that  detested  eye ! 
That  conscious  smile  !  that  full  insulting  lip ! 
It  touches  every  nerve  :  it  makes  me  mad. 
What,  does  it  please  thee  .'  Dost  thou  woo  my 

hate  i 
Hate  shalt  thou  have!    determin'd,  deadly 

hate. 
Which  shall  awake  no  smile.  •  Malignant  vil- 
lain ! 
The  venom  of  thy  mind  is  rank  and  devilish, 
And  thin  the  film  that  hides  it. 
Thy  hateful  visage  ever  spoke  thy  wurth : 
I  ioath'd  thee  when  a  boy. 
That  men  should  be  besotted  with  him  thus! 
And  Freberg  likewise  so  bewitched  is, 


That,  like  a  hireling  flatt'rer,  at  hb  heela 
He  meanly  paces,  offering  brutiah  praise. 
O !  I  could  curse  him  too !  [Eut^ 


ACT    II 


SCBNX  1. — k  VERT  8PI.BIfDID  APART* 
MENT  IN  COirifT  FRBBERG's  HOITSE, 
VANCIFVLLT  DECORATED.  A  WIDE 
FOLDING  DOOR  OPENED,  SHEWS  ANOTH- 
ER MAGNIFICENT  ROOM  LIGHTED  VP 
TO   RECEIVE    COAlPANY. 

Enter  throuRh  the  folding  ^oors  the  Couht  and 
GiuifTjess,  richly  dressed. 

FrAt  (looking  round.)  In  truth,  I  like  those 
decorations  well : 
They  suit  those  lofty  walls.    And  here,  my 

love, 
The  gay  profusion  of  a  woman's  fancy 
Is  well  display'd.    Noble  simplicity 
Becomes  us  less,  on  such  a  night  as  thisi 
Than  gaudy  show. 
Lady.  Is  it  not  noble  then .'  (He  tkakea  kis 
head.)     I  thought  it  so ; 
And  as  I  know  you  love  simplicity^ 
I  did  intend  it  should  be  simple  too. 

/Ve6.  Be  satisfy 'd,  I  pray;  we  want  to-night 
A  cheerful  banquet-house,  and  not  a  temple. 
How  runs  the  hour .' 
Lady.  It  is  not  late,  but  soon  we  shall  be 
rous'd 
With  the  loud  entry  of  our  frolick  guests. 

Enter  a  P40E,  richly  dressed. 

Page.  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall, 
Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
Lady.  Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  firiends  * 
Page.  No,  far  unlike  to  them ;  it  is  a  stran- 

Lady.  How  looks  her  couiitenanoe  ? 
'^  Page.  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so 

noble, 
I  shrunk  at  first  in  awe ;  but  when  she  smil'd. 
For  so  she  did  to  see  me  thus  abash 'd, 
Methoqght  I  could  have  compass'd  sea  and 

land 
To  do  her  bidding. 
Lady,  Is  she  young  or  old  ? 

Page.  Neither,  if  right  I  guess}  but  she  is 
fair: 
For  time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her. 
As  he  too  had  been  aw'd. 

Lady.  The  foolish  stripling  * 

She  has  bewitch'd  thee^    Is  she  large  is  stat- 
ure.' 
Page.  So  stately  and  so  graceful  in  her 
form, 
I  thought  at  fi^t  her  stature  was  gig^tiok  ; 
But  on  a  near  approach  I  found,  in  truth. 
She  scareely  does  surpass  the  middle  size. 
Lady.  Wliat  is  her  garb  ? 
Page.  I  cannot  well  describe  the  ftahion  of 
it. 
She  is  not  deckM  in  any  gallant  trim, 
But  seems  to  me  clad  in  the  osoai  weeds 
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Of  high  habHiial  state ;  lor  as  she  mores, 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  waving  fold. 
As  1  have  seen  unfurled  banners  pUy 
With  the  soft  breexe. 

Jjyfy,  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy ; 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Frti.  {itarting  from  his  seat,  lekere  he  has 
been  sitting  during  the  conversation 
btt%Mtn  the  Lady  and  the  Page.)  It  is 
an  apparition  he  has  seen. 
Or  it  IS  Jftne  De  Monfort.         [Exit,  hastily. 
tMAg,   {dispUased.)  No;   such  description 
surely  suits  not  her. 
Did  she  inquire  for  me  ? 
Page,  She  ask'd  to  see  the  lady  of  Count 

Freberg. 
iMdy.  Perhaps  it  is  not  she — I  fear  it  is— 
Ha!  faiere  they  come.  He  has  but  guess'd  too 
well. 

Enttt  Frbbero,  loading  in  Javx  Dx  Mon- 
fort. 

Hvi.  (presenting  her  to  Lady.)  Here,  Mad- 
am, welcome  a  most  worthy  .guest. 
Lady.  Madam,  a  thousand  welcomes !  Par- 
don me; 
I  could  not  guess  who  honour'd  me  so  far ; 
I  should  not  eke  have  waited  coldly  here. 
Jane.  I  thank  yo&  for  this  welcome,  gentle 
Countess; 
Bat  take  tboae  kind  excuses  back  again ; 
I  am  a  bold  intruder  on  this  hour, 
And  am  entitled  to  no  ceremony. 
I  came  in  quest  of  a  dear  truant  friend, 
But  Freberg  has  inform'd  mer— 
(7b  Freberg.)  And  he  is  well  you  say  ? 
Frt^.  Yes,  well,  but  joyless. 

Jane.  It  is  the  usual  temper  of  his  mind ; 
It  opens  not,  but  with  the  thrilling  touch 
f  Pf  some  strong  heart-string  o'the  sudden 
pressed. 
Freh.  It  may  be  so,  I've  known  him  other- 
wise: 
He  is  suspicious  grown. 
Jane.  Not  so,  Count  Freberg,  Monfort  is 
too  noble. 
Bay  rather,  that  he  is  a  man  in  grief, 
Wearing  at  times  a  strange  and  scowling  eye; 
And  thou ,  less  generous  than  beseems  a  fnend, 
Hast  thought  too  hardly  of  him. 
Fnh.  (hawing  with  great  respect.)  So  will  I 
say; 
ni  own  nor  word  nor  will ,  that  can  offend  you. 
lady.  De  Monfort  is  engag'd  to  grace  our 
feast; 
£l»  long  youll  see  him  here. 
•ISsae.  I  thank  you  truly,  but  this  homely 
dress 
Baits  not  the  splendour  of  such  scenes  as  these. 
Frth,  {pointing  to  her  dress.)  Such  artless 
and  majestick  elegance, 
8o  exquisitely  just,  so  nobly  simple. 
Will  make  tfie  gorgeous  blush. 
/sac.  {smSUng.)nhjy  oav,  be  more  con- 
sistent, courteous  kn^ht. 
And  do  not  praise  a  plain  and  simple  ffuise 
With  such  profusion  of  unsimple  words. 


I  caimot  join  your  company  to  night. 
Lady.  Not  stay  to  see  your  broQier  ? 
Jane.  Therefore  it  is  I  would  not,  gentle 
hostess. 
Here  will  he  find  all  that  can  woo  the  heart 
To  jo^  and  sweet  forgetfulness  of  pain ; 
The  sight  of  me  would  wake  his  feeling  mind 
To  other  thoughts.    I  am  no  doting  mistress ; 
No  fond  distracted  wife,  who  must  forthwith 
Rush  to  his  arms  and  weep.    I  am  his  sister : 
The  eldest  daughter  of  his  father's  house : 
Calm  and  unwearied  is  my  love  for  him ; 
And  having  found  him,  patiently  1*11  wait. 
Nor  greet  mm  in  the  hour  of  social  joy, 
To  dash  his  mirth  with  tears,^ — 
The  night  wears  on ;  pernlit  me  to  withdraw. 
Freb.  Nay,  do  not,  do  not  injure  us  so  &r  ! 
Disguise  thyself,  and  join  our  friendly  train. 
Jane.  You  wear  not  masks  to  night. 
Lady.  We  wear  not  masks,  but  you  may 
be  conceal'd 
Behind  the  double  foldings  of  a  veil. 
Jane,  (after  pausing  to  consider.)  In  truth, 
I  feel  a  litUe  so  inclin'd. 
Methinks  imknown,  I  e'en  might  speak  to  him, 
And  gentiy  prove  the  temper  of  his  mind ; 
But  lor  the  means  I  must  become  your  debtor. 

(To  Lady.) 
Uidy.  Who  waits.'   (Enter  her  Woman.) 
Attend,  this  lady  to  my  wardrobe. 
And  do  what  she  commands  you. 

[ExKUNT  Jane  and  Waiting-woman. 
Freb.  (looking  after  Jane,  as  she  goes  out. 
with  iiSftUration.)  Oh  !  what  a  soul 
she  bears !  see  how  she  steps ! 
Nought  but  the  native  dignity  of  worth 
E'er  taught  the  moving  form  such  noble  grace. 
Lady.  Such  lofly  mien,  and  high  assumed 
gait 
Pre  seen  ere  now,  and  men  have  call'd  it 
pride. 
Freb.  No,  'faith  !  thou  never  didst,  but  oft 
indeed 
The  oaltry  imitation  thou  hast  seen. 
(Looking  at  her.)  How  hang  those  trappings 

on  thy  motiey  gown  ? 
The^  seem  like  garlands  on  a|ifay-day  queen, 
Which  hinds  have  dress'd  in  spprt. 

(Lady  turns  away  displeased.) 
Freb.  Nay,  do  not  frown ;  I  spoke  it  but  in 
haste: 
For  thou  art  lovely  still  in  ev'ry  garb. 
But  see,  the  guests  assemble. 

Enter  groups  of  well  dressed  people,  who  pay 
their  complinientstoFRiBXRO  and  his  Ladt; 
and,  followed  by  her,  pass  into  the  inner  apart- 
ment, where  more  company  appear  assembling, 
as  if  by  another  entry. 

Freb.  (who  remains  on  the  front  of  the  stage 
with  a  friend  or  two.)  How  loud  the 
hum  of  this  gay-meeting  crowd  ! 
'Tis  like  a  bee-swarm  in  the  noonday  sun.  ^ 
Musick  will   quell  the  sound.    Wno  waits 

without  ? 
Musick  strike  up. 

(Musiekf  and  when  it  ceases,  entor  from  the 
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imur  apairtment  Rezenvelt,  with  tetenlgmii- 

Uenunf  all  richly  dreased.) 

Freb,  {to  those  just  aUersd.)  What,  lively 
gallants,  quit  the  field  lo  focm  ? 
Ate  there  no  beauties  in  that  moTing  crowd 
To  fix  your  fancy  ? 

Rex.  Ay  J  marry,  are  there !  men  of  ev'xy 
fancy 
May  in  that  moving  crowd  some  &ir  one  find, 
To  suit  their  taste,  tno'  whimsical  and  strange, 
As  ever  fancy  own'd. 
Beauty  of  every  cast  and  shade  is  there. 
From  the  perfection  of  a  faultless  form, 
Down  to  tne  common,  brown  unnoted  maid, 
Who  looks  but  pretty  in  her  Sunday  gown. 
^  1st  Oent.  There  is,  indeed,  a  gay  variety. 

Rex,  And  if  tlie  liberality  of  nature 
Suffices  not,  there's  store  of  grafted  charms, 
Blending  in  one  the  sweets  of  many  plants. 
So  obstinately,  strangelv  opposite, 
As  would  have  well  defy'd  all  other  art 
But  female  cultivation.    Aged  youth, 
With  borrowed  locks  in  rosy  chaplets  bound. 
Clothes  her  dim  eye,  pafch  d  lips,  and  skinny 

cheek 
In  most  unlovely  soilness : 
And  youthful  age,  with  fat  round  trackleaB 

&ce. 
The  downcajBt  look  of  contemplation  deep 
Most  pensively  assumes. 
Is  it  not  even  so  ?    The  native  prude, 
With  forced  laugh,,  and  merriment  uncouth, 
Plays  off  the  wiuf  coquet's  successful  charms 
With  most  unskilful  pains ;  and  the  coquet, 
In  temporary  crust  or  cold  reserve, 
Fixes  her  studied  looks  upon  the  ground 
Forbiddingly  demure. 

Freb.  Jy !  thou  art  too  severe. 

Rex,  ^^yj  i^^her,  gentle. 

I'  faith !  the  very  dwarfs  attempt  to  charm 
With  lofty  airs  of  puny  majesty ; 
Whilst  potent  damsels  of  a  portly  make, 
Totter  like  nurselings,  and  demand  the  aid 
Of  gentle  sympathy. 

From  all  those  divers  modes  of  dire  assault, 
He  owns  a  heart  of  hardest  adamant, 
Who  shall  escape  to  night. 

Freb»   {to  J)e  Mon.  who  has  entered  during 
Rezenvelt's  speech^  and  heard  the 
greatest  part  of  it.)    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
How  pleasantly  he  gives  his  wit  the  rein, 
Tet  guides  its  wild  career ! 

(De  Mon.  is  silent,) 

Rsx,    {smiling  archly.)  What,  think  you, 
Freberg,  the  same  powerful  spell 
Of  transformation  reigns  o'er  all  to-nignt  ? 
Or  that  De  Monfort  is  a  woman  tum'd. 
So  widely  from  his  native  self  to  swerve, 
As  grace  my  folly  with  a  smile  of  his  ? 

De  Mon.  Nay,  think  not,  Rezenvelt,  there 
is  no  smile 
I  can  bestow  on  thee.    There  is  a  smile, 
^  A  smile  of  nature  too,  which  I  can  spare, 
'  And  yet,  perhaps,  thou  wilt  not  thank  me  for 
it.    {Smiles  contemptyously.) 

Rsx,  Not  thank  thee !  It  were  surely  moft 
mignoeful 


No  thanks  to  pay  for  nobly  giving  itie 
What,  well  we  see,  has  cost  toee  to  much  pam, 
For  nature  hath  her  smiiea  of  birth*  asoie  paiA- 

ful 
Than  bitt'rest  execrationa. 
Freb:  These  idle  words  will  lead  ua  to  dis* 
ouiet: 
Forbear,  rorbear,  my  fiiends  !  Go,  Rezenvelt, 
Accept  the  challenge  of  those  lovely  dames, 
Who  thro'  the  portal  come  with  bolder  ateps 
To  elatm  your  notice. 

(Enter  a  group  o/  Ladies  ^roipi  ths  other  aparU 
mentf  who  walk  slowly  across  the  bottom  si 
the  stage,  and  return  to  it  again.  Rez. 
shrugs  up  his  shoulders y  as  tf  unwilling  to 
go.) 

iMt  Oent.  {to  Ret.)  Behold  in  saUe  veil  a 
lady  comes. 
Whose  noble  air  dota  challenge  fimcy's  akill 
To  suit  it  with  a  countenance  as  goodly. 
{Pointing  to  Jane  De  Mon.  U)ho  now  enters  in 
a  tJw£  black  veil.) 

Rex.    Tes,  this  way  lies  attraction.    (7b 
Freb.)  With  permission,  {Going  up 
to  Jane.) 
Fair  lady,  tho'  within  that  envious  shroud 
Your  beauty  deigns  not  to  enlighten  us. 
We  bid  vou  welcome,  and  our  beauties  here 
Will  welcome  you  the  more  for  such  conceal* 

ment. 
With  the  permission  of  our  noble  host — 
( Taking  her  ^Mnd,  and  leading  her  to  the  front 


of  the  stage.) 
Jane, 


(to  Freb.)  Pardon  me  this  preanmp- 

tion,  courteous  Sir : 
I  thus  appear,  (pointing  to  her  veU,)  not  care- 

less  or  respect 
Unto  the  generous  lady  of  the  feast. 
Beneath  this  veil  no  beauty  shrouded  is, 
That,  now,  or  pain,  or  pleasure  can  bestow. 
Within  the  friendly  cover  of  its  shade 
I  only  wish,  unknown,  again  to  see 
One  who,  alas !  is  heedless  of  ipy  pain. 
De  Mon.  Yes,  it  is  ever  thus.     VJndo  that 

veil. 
And  give  thv  count*nance  to  the  cheerful  light. 
Men  now  tSl  sofl,  and  female  beauty  acorn, 
And  mock  the  gentle  cares  which  aim  to 

please. 
It  is  most  damnable !  undo  thy  veil, 
And  think  of  him  no  more. 
<    Jane.  I  know  it  well,  even  to  a  proverb 

grown. 
Is  lovers' faith,  and  I  had  borne  such  slight : 
But  he,  who  has,  alas !  forsaken  me, 
Was  the  companion  of  my  early  days, 
My  cradle's  mate,  mine  infant  play-fellow. 
Within  our  opening  minds,  with  riper  years, 
llie  love  of  praise  and  gen'rous  virtue  sprung: 
Thro'  variea  life  our  pride,  our  joys  were 

one; 
At  the  same  tale  we  wept :  he  is  mv  brother. 
De  Mon  And  he  forsook  thee  ? — No,  I  dare 

not  curse  him : 
My  heart  upbraids  me  with  a  crime  like  his. 
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Jane.  Ah '.  do  not  Uiua  distien  a  feehng 
heart. 
All  nsten  are  not  to  the  loal  entwin'd* 
With  equal  baniu ;  thine  has  not  watch'd  for 

thee, 
Wept  for  thee,  cheer'd  thee,  ahar'd  thy  weal 

and  woe. 
As  I  have  done  for  him. 

J}e  Man.  {eagerly.)  Ah !  haa  she  not  ? 
fir  hea?'/i !  the  anm  of  all  thy  kindly  deedi 
Were  bat  aa  chaff  poia'd  againat  maaay  gold, 
Compared  to  that  which  I  do  owe  her  love.   • 
Oh  (Mfdon  me  !  I  mean  not  to  offend —  ' 
I  am  too  warm — but  ahe  of  whom  I  apeak 
la  the  dear  aiater  of  my  earlieat  love ; 
In  noble,  virtuona  worth  to  none  a  aecond : 
And  tlio'  behind  those  aable  folda  were  hid 
Aa  fair  a  face  aa  ever  woman  own'd,- 
Still  would  I  aay  ahe  ia  aa  fair  aa  thou. 
How  oft  amidat  the  beauty-blazing  throng, 
Tve  proudly  to  th'  inquiring  atranger  told 
Her  name  and  lineage !  yet  within  her  houae, 
The  Tii]gin  mother  of  an  orphan  race 
Her  ^ying  raxenta  left,  thia  noble  woman 
Did,  like  a  Aoman  matron,  proudly  ait, 
Deapiflittg  all  the  blandiahmenta  orlove ; 
Whuat  many  a  youth  hia  hopeleaa  love  eon- 

-  eeal'd, 
O,  humbly  diatant,  woo'd  her  like  a  queen. 
Forgive,  I  pray  you !  O  forj^ve  this  boaating ! 
In  nith !  I  meaa  you  no  discourteay. 
Jowa   {M  her  guard,  ina  soft  juUural  tone 

ejvoitt,)  Oh  no!  nor  do  me  any. 
D€  Mim.  What  voice  apeaka  now  ?   With- 
draw, withdraw  thia  ahade ! 
For  if  thy  face  bear  aemblance  to  thy  voice, 
rn  fall  and  wonhip  thee..    Pray  !  pray  undo ! 
(Pmts  forth  his  hand  eagerly  to  snatch  atoay  the 
veU,  tehilst  she  shrinks  liackf  and  Rezenvelt 
aC^M  hetteeen  to  prevent  him.) 
Rez.  Stand  off:  no  hand  ahall  lift  thia.aa- 

cred  veil. 
De  Mm.  What,  doet  thou  think  De  Monfbrt 
lall'a  ao  low, 
Thai  there  may  live  a  man  beneath  heay'n'a 

roof. 
Who  darcv  to  aay,  be  ahall  not  ? 
Hei.  He  tivea  who  4area  to  aay — 
Jatu.  (throwing  hoik  her  veil,  much  alarms 
edj  and  rushes  bettoeen  them.)  For- 
bear, forbear ! 
(Sexenvelt,  tiry  jnuch  struck,  steps  back  re- 
mectfuUy,  and  yoake^  her  a  Una  bow.  De 
Honfort  sUsnds  far  a  tohile  motionlesSf  ga- 
ximg  tqHm  hsTf  tUl  she,  looking  expressively 
to  Am,  extends  her  arms,  4md  he,  rushing 
mto  them,  bursts  into  tears.  '  Freberg  seems 
Tory  much  pleased.     7%e  compoKy  then  ad- 
dancing  from  the  inner,  apartment,  gather 
mhaut  Attn,  and  the  Scene  closes.) 

ScCfTK  II. — DH  X09F0RT*S  APARTMEKTS. 

Eater  Da  MovroRT,  with  a  diiozdered  air,  and 
hia  hand  ptcaacd  upon  hia  forehead,  followed 
l>y  Jaae. 

He  Mem,  No  nore,  my  aiater,  urge  me  not 
again; 


My  aecret  troublea  cannot  be  reveal'd.  \ 

From  all  participation  of  ita  thoughta 
My  heart  recoila :  I  pray  thee  be  contented. 
Jane.  What,  muat  I,  like  a  diatant  humble 

friend, 
Obaerye  thy  reatleaa  eye,  and  gait  diaturbM, 
In  timid  silence,  whilst  with  yearning  heart 
I  turn  aaide  to  weep  ?  O  no !  De  Monfort ! 
A  nobler  task  thy  nobler  mind  will  give ; 
Thy  true  entruated  friend  I  atiU  ahaU  be. 
be  Man.  Ah,  Jane,  forbear !  I  cannot  e'en 

to  thee. 
Jane.  Then,  fy  upon  it !  fy  upon  it,  Mon- 
fort! 
There  waa  a  time  when  e'en  with  murder 

atain'd,  - 

Had  it  been  poaaible  that  auch  dire  deed 
Could  e'er  nave  been  the  crime  of  one  ao 

piteoua, 
Thou  would^t  have  told  it  me. 
De  Man.  So  would  I  now — ^but  aak  of  thia 

no  more. 
All  other  trouble  but  the  one  I  feel  y' 

I  had  diacloa'd  to  thee.    I  pray  thee  apare    \ 

me. 
It  ia  the  aecret  weakneaa  of  my  nature. 
Jane.  Then  secret  let  it  be ;  I  urge  no  far- 
ther. 
The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father'a  hopea, 
So  aadly  orphan'd,  side  by  side  we  stood, 
like  two  young  trees,  whoae  boughain  early 

atren^ 
Screen  the  weak  aapling^  of  the  riaing  grove, 
And  brave  the  storm  together — 
I  have  so  long,  aa  if  by  nature 'a  right. 
Thy  boaonl'a  inmate  and  adviaer  been, 
I  thought  thro'  life  I  ahould  have  ao  remain'd, 
Nor  ever  known  a  change.     Forgive  me, 

Mon^rt, 
A  humbler  atation  will  I  take  by  thee: 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wana'ring  atepa ; 
The   cheerer  of  thia  home,  with  atrangera 

aought; 
The  aoother  of  thoae  griefs  I  muat  not  know : 
Thia  ia  mine  office  now :  I  aak' no  more. 
De  Mon.  Oh  Jane  !  thou  doet  constrain  me 

with  thy  love ! 
Would  I  could  tell  it  thee ! 
Jane.  Thou  ahalt  not  tell  me.    Nay  I'll 

atop  mine  eara, 
Nor  from  the  yeaminga  of  affection  wring 
What  ahrinka  from  utt'ranoe.    Let  it  paaa, 

my  brother. 
I'll  atay  by  thee ;  I'll  cheer  thee,  comfort 

thee: 
Puraue  with  thee  the  atudy  of  aome  art,     , 
Or  nobler  acience,  that  compela  the  mind 
To  steady  thought  progreaaive,  driving  forth 
All  floatmg,  wild,  unhappy  fantaaiea ; 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  smil'st  a^n  ;• 
Like  one  who,  from  dark  viaiona  of  the  night. 
When  th'  active  aoul  within  ita  Ufeleaa  cell 
Holda  ita  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy 

preaa'd 
Of  aome  dire,  terrible,  or  murd'roua  deed, 
Wakea  to  the  dawning  mom,  and  bleaaea 

beaveiu 
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De  Men,  It  will  not  |mm  awmjr :  'twill  haaiit 

me  still. 
Jame,  Ah !  lay  not  bo,  for  I  will  haunt  thee 
too; 
And  be  to  it  so  close  an  adversary, 
That,  though  I  wrestle  darkling  with  the 

fiend, 
I  shall  overcome  it. 

Dt  Man.  Thou  moet  ffen'rons  woman ! 

Whv  do  I  treat  thee  thns  ?  it  should  not  be — 
Anci  jet  I  cannot — O  that  cursed  villain ! 
He  will  not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 
Jane.  What  say'st  thou,  Monfort?  Oh! 
what  woitls  are  these  ? 
They   have    awak'd  my    soul  to    dreadful 

thoughts. 
I  do  beseech  thee,  speak ! 
(HeMhakes  kis  fuad^tmd  turns  from  her;  she 

folltneiM  him.} 
By  the  afiection  thou  didst  ever  bear  me ; 
By  the  dear  mem*ry  of  our  infant  days; 
By  kindred  living  ties,  ay,  and  by  those 
Who  sleep  i'the  tomb,  and  cannot  call  to  thee, 
I  do  conjure  thee  speak ! 
{He  tDaves  her  off  wUh  his  hand,  and  covers 
his  face  with  the  other,  still  taming  from 
her.) 

Ha !  wilt  thou  not  ? 
{Assunting  dignity.)  Then,  if  affection,  most 

unwearied  love, 
Tried  early,  long,  and  never  wantin^^  found, 
O'er  gen'rous  man  hath  more  authonty. 
More  rightful  power  than  crown  or  sceptre 

give, 
I  do  command  thee. 

(He  throws  himself  into  a  chair,  greatly  agi- 
tated.) 
De  Monfort,  do  not  thus  resist  my  love. 
<  Here  I  qptreat  thee  on  my  bended  knees. 

{KneeUng.) 
Alas  !  my  brother ! 

{JDe  Monfort  starts  up,  and  eating  her  in  his 

arms,  raises  her  up,  then  placing  her  in  the 

chair  ^  kneels  at  her  feet.) 

DeMon.  Thiis  let  him  kneel  who  should 

the  abased  be. 

And  at  thine  honoured  feet  confession  make. 

I'll  tell  thee  all— but,  oh  !  thou  wilt  despise 

me. 
For  in  my  breast  a  raging  passion  bums, 
To  which  thy  soul  no  sympathy  will  own — 
A  passion  which  hath  made  my  nightly  couch 
A  place  of  torment ;  and  the  light  of  day, 
With  the  gay  intercourse  of  social  man, 
Feel  like  th'  oppressive  airless  pestilence. 

0  Jane !  thou  wilt  despise  me. 

Jane.  Say  not  so : 

1  never  can  despise  thee,  gentle  brother. 
A  lover's  jealousy  and  hopeless  pangs 
No  kindly  heart  contemns. 

De  Man.  A  lover,  sayest  thou .' 

No,  it  is  hate !  black,  lasting,  deadly  hate  ! 
Which  thus  hath  driven  me  forth  from  kindred 

peace, 
From  social  pleasure,  from  my  native  home, 
"To  be  a  sullen  wand'rer  on  the  earth, 
Avoiding  all  men,  cursing  and  aocurs'd. 


Jame.  De  Monfort,  this  is  fiend-Hhe,  fright- 
ful, terrible ! 
What  beinjr ,  by  th'  Almighty  Father  formed. 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  cieale3  even  as  thou, 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  horrid  tempest  wake. 
Who  art  thyself  his  leUow  ? 
Unknit  thy  brows,  and  spread  those  wiath- 

clench'd  hands. 
Some  sprite  acoors'd  within  th^boeom  mates 
To  work  thy  ruin.  Strive  with  it,  my  brother ! 
Strive  bravely  with  it;  drive  it  from  thy  breast: 
^is  the  degnder  of  a  noble  heart: 
Curse  it,  and  bid  it  part. 
De  Man.  It  will  not  part.  {His  hand  on  kU 

breast.) 

I've  lodg'd  it  here  too  lon^  : 
With  my  fint  cares  I  felt  its  rankling  touch  ; 
If  loath*d'him  when  a  boy. 
;  Jane.  Who  didst  thou  say  ? 
■    De  Man.        Oh !  that  detested  Rexenvelt ; 
:E'en  in  our  early  sports,  like  two  young  whelp* 
I  Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  reverse, 
'  Each  'gainst  the  other  pitch'd  his  ready  pledge, 
And  frown'd  defiance.  As  we  onward  paas'd 
From  youth  to  man's  estate,  his  narrow  art 
And  envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veil'd 
In  the  affected  carelessness  of  mirth. 
Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew*. 
There  is  no  living  being  on  this  earth 
Who  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  soul, 
W^th  all  hu  gaj  and  damned  merriment^ 
To  those,  by  fortune  or  by  merit  plac'd 
Anove  his  paltry  self.  When,  low  in  fortune. 
He  look'd  upon  the  state  of  prosp'rous  men. 
As  nightly  birds,  rous'd  mm  their  morkjr 

holes, 
Do  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  light  of  day, 
I  could  endure  it ;  even  as  we  bear 
Th'  impotent  bite  of  some  half-trod<ibn  worm, 
I  could  endure  it.    But  when  honours  came. 
And  wealth  and  new-got  titles  fed  kis  pride; 
Whilst  flatt'ring  knaves  did  trumpet  forth  hi* 

praise, 
And  grov  ling  idiots  grinn'd  applauses  on  him  ; 
Oh !  then  I  could  no  longer  sufier  it ! 
It  drove  me  frantick. — What !  what  would  I 
.  give !  ^ 

What  would  I  give  to  crush  the  bldated  toad, 
|9o  rankly  do  I  loathe  him ! 
I    Jane.  And  would  thy  hatred  crush  the  yery 

man 
Whogave  to  thee  that  life  he  might  have  ta*ei>? 
That  life  which  thou  so  rashly  didst  expose 
To  aim  at  his?  Oh !  this  is  horrible  ! 
De  Man.  Ha!  thou  hast  heard  it,  then? 

From  all  the  world,  a 

But  most  of  all  firom  thee,  I  thought  it  hid 

Jane.  I  heard  a  secret  whisper,  and  lesohKd 
Upon  the  instant  to  return  to  thee. 
Didst  thou  receive  my  letter  ? 
De  Man.  I  did !  I  did !  'twas  that  which 

drove  me  hither. 
I  could  not  bear  to  meet  thine  eye  agun. 

Jane.  Alas!  that,  tempted  by  a  sister's  tears, 
I  ever  left  thy  house !  These  few  past  months, 
These  absent  months,  have  brought  us  aU  this 

woe. 
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Had  I  remained  with  thee  it  hid  not  been. 
And  yet,  mrthinki,  it  ahonld  not  move  you 

thus. 
Ton  dar*d  him  lo  the  field;  both  bnvely  foacht; 

iHe  move  adroit  dinim'd  you ;  conrteoualy 
lletum'd  the  forfeit  ■word^  which,  lo  letum'd, 
Yon  did  ffefnae  to  use  agamat  him  more ; 
And  then,  aa  laya  report,  jou  parted  friends. 
Ih  Jfon.  When  he  disarmed  thia  c«ira*d,  this 
worthleaa  hand 
OTita  moat  worthleaa  weapon,  he  hot  apar'd 
From  dev'Uah  pride,  which  now  derivea  a  bliaa 
In  aeeing  xne  thua  fetler'd,  sham'd,  aubjected 
With  the  Tile  favour  of  hia  poor  forbearance; 
Whilat  he  aecurely  aita  with  gibing  brow, 
'  And  baaely  batea  me  like  a  musefed  cur 
Who  cannot  torn  again. — 
Until  that  day,  till  Uiat  accuraed  day^ 
I  knew  not  iialf  the  torment  of  this  hell. 
Which  boma  within  mv  bieaat.    Heaven^ 
lightninga  blaathim ! 
Jamit.  O  this  ia  horrible  !  Forbear,  forbear ! 
Leat  heaven*a  vengeanoe  light  upon  thy  head. 
For  thia  moat  impious  wish. 

Dt  M«m.  Then  let  it  light. 

Tonnents  more  fell  than  I  have  felt  alreMy 
li  cannot  aend.    To  be  annihilated, 
What  all  men  shrink  from ;  to  be  dust,  be 

nothing. 
Were  Uiaa  to  me.  compared  to  what  1  am ! 
Jams.  O !  wouldat  thou  kill  me  with  tbete 

dreadful  words  ? 
IhMon.  (raising  his  hands  to  heaven.)  Let 
me  but  once  upon  his  ruin  look, 
iTben  close  mine  eyes  for  ever  ! 
(Jaae  tn  great  -distressy  staggers  haek^  and 
wunports  ktrsdj  upon  the  side  scene,     De 
mon.  alarmed,runsnp  to  her  with  a  softened 
voice.) 
Hat  how  ia  thia  ?  lhou*rt  ill ;  thou*rt  very  pale. 
What  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  Alaa,  alas  ! 
I  floeant  not  to  diatresa  thee.— O  my  sister ! 
Jane,  (shaldng  her  head.)  I  cannot  ^peak 

tothee. 
De  Mm.  I  have  kill'd  thee. 

TioiB,  turn  thee  not  away  !  look  on  me  still ! 
Oh !  dfoop  not  thus,  my  life,  my  pride,  my 

aater; 
Look  on  me  yet  again. 

Jane.  Thou  too,  De  Monfort, 

la  better  daya,  were  wont  to  be  mj  pride. 
Ih  Man.   I  am  a  wretch,  most  wretched  in 
myaetf, 
And  still  more  wretched  in  the  pain  I  give. 
O  curse  that  villain^  that  detested  villain ! 
He  haa  spread  misery  o'er  my  fated  life : 
He  wtU  undo  us  all. 
Jane.   I've  held   my  warfare  through  a 
troubled  world, 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  my  share  of  ill ; 
For  then  the  helpmate  of  my  toil  wert  thou. 
Bat  BOW  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on. 
And  hideoua  paaaion  tears  me  from  my  heart, 
Itlaating  thy  worth.— I  cannot  strive  with  this. 
De  Mm.    (t^eetionatdy.)  What  shall  I  do? 

Call  up  thy  noble  spirit ; 
aB  the  gen'reus  energy  of  virtue ; 


And  .  with  the  strength  of  heaven«endued 

man. 
Repel  the  hideous  foe.    Be  great ;  be  valiant. 
O,  if  thou  couldat !  e'eA  shrouded  aa  thou  art 
In  all  the  sad  infirmities  of  nature. 
What  a  moat  noble  creature  wouldat  thou  be  ! 

De  Mon.  Ay,  if  I  could :   alaa !  alaa  !  I  can- 
not 

Jane.  Thou  canst,  thou  mayst,  thou  wilt. 
We  ahall  not  part  till  I  have  tum'd  thy  soul.  \ 

Enter  MAVtriL. 

De  Mon.  Ha !  some  one  enters.     Where- 
fore com'st  thou  here  ? 
Man.  Count  Freber|r  waita  your  leisure. 
De  Mon.   (angrily.)  Be  gone,  be  gone  !-^ 
I  cannot  see  him  now. 

[Exit  Manuel. 
Jane.  Come  to  my  cloaet;  free  from  all  in- 
trusion, 
I'll  achool  thee  there ;  and  thou  again  ahalt  be 
My  willing  Dupil,  and  my  cen'roua  friend. 
The  noble  Monfort  I  have  lov'd  so  long. 
And  must  not,  will  nut  lose. 

De  Mon.   Do  as  thou  wilt ;  1  will  not  grieve 
thee  more.  {Exkuht. 


ACT  m. 

ftxVS  I*.— Ct>VKTB8a  FRBBXRG^S  DHB88- 
INO-ROOM. 

Enter  the  Countess  dispirited  and  out  of  Iramour, 
and  throws  herself  into  a  chair :  tater,  by  the 
opposite  side,  Theresa. 

7%er.  Madam,  I  am  afraid  you  are  unwell: 
What  is  the  matter  ?  does  your  head  ache  ? 

Lady  (peevishly.)     •  No, 

Tis  not  my  head  :  concern  thyself  no  more 
With  what  concerns  not  thee. 

Ther.  Go  you  abroad  to-night  f 

Lady.  Yes,  thinkest  thou  I^  stay  and  fret 
at  home  ? 

Hier.  Then  please  to  say  what  you  would 
choose  to  wear : — 
One  of  your  newest  robes .' 

Lady.  I  hate  them  all. 

Iher.  Surely  that  purple  scarf  became  you 
well. 
With  all  those  wreaths  of  richly  hanging 

flowers. 
Did  I  not  overhear  them  say,  last  night. 
As  from  the  crowded  ball-room  ladies  paat, 
How  gay  and  handsome,  in  her  costly  dress, 
The  Countess  Freberg  look'd  ? 

Lady.  Didst  thou  overhear  it  ? 

Ther.  1  did,  and  more  than  this. 

Lady.  Well,  all  are  not  so  greatly  prejudiced; 
All  do  not  think  me  like  a  May-aay  queen. 
Which  peasanta  deck  in  sport. 

"This  scene  has  been  verj  mach  altered  from 
what  it  was  in  the  former  editions  of  this  play, 
and  scene  fifth  of  the  last  act  will  be  found  to  be 
almost  entirely  changed.  These  alterations, 
though  of  no  great  importance,  are,  I  hope,  apon 
the  whole,  improTements.  ^ ^ 
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Tksr.  '  And  who  nid 

Lady.  (wtti$^g  ker  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.) 

E*en  my  good  lord,  Thereia. 
7%er.  He  nid  it  but  in  jest.  He  loveB  yoa 

well. 
Ijad)y.  I  know  as  well  as  thou  he  lores  me 
well; 
But  what  of  that !  he  takes  in  me  no  pride : 
Elsewhere  his  praise  and  admiration  go, 
And  Jane  De  Monfort  is  not  mortal  woman. 
T%er.   The  wondrous  character  this  lady 
bears 
For  worth  and  excellence  :  from  early  youth 
The  friend  and  mother  of  her  younger  sisterS| 
Now  ffreatly  married,  as  I  have  been  told, 
From  ner  most  prudent  care^  may  well  excuse 
The  admiration  of  so  good  a  man 
As  my  good  master  is.  And  then,  dear  Mad- 
am, 
I  must  confess,  when  I  myself  did  hear 
How  she  was  come  thro*  the  rough  winter's 

storm, 
To  seek  and  comfort  an  unhappy  brother, 
My  heart  beat  kindly  to  her. 

lady.  Ay,  ay,  there  is  a  charm  in  this  I  find: 

But  wherefore  may  she  not  have  come  as  well 

Through  wintry  storms  to  seek  a  lover  too  ?  * 

Ther.  No,  Madam,  no,  I  could  not  think  of 

this. 
Lady,  That  would  reduce  her  in  your  ey^, 
mayhap. 
To  woman's  level. — Now  I  see  my  vengeance! 
ril  tell  it  round  that  she  is  hither  come, 
Under  pretence  of  finding  out  0e  Monfort, 
To  meet  with  Rexenvelt.    When  Freberg 

hears  it, 
'Twill  help,  I  ween,  to.  break  this  magick 
charm. 
Ther.  And  say  what  is  not,  Madam .' 
Lady.  How  canst  thou  know  that  I  shall 
say  what  is  not  ? 
'Tu  like  enough  I  shall  but  speak  the  truth. 
Ther.  Ah  no !  there  is — 
Lady.  Well,  hold  thy  foolish  tongue. 

(Freberg's  voice  is  heard  tmmout.    .^fter  Kesi- 

toting.) 
I  will  not  see  him  now.  [Eirr. 

(Enter  Freberg  by  the  opposite  side,  passing 

on  hastily.) 

Ther.  Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  fear  you  are  in 
haste. . 
Yet  must  1  crave  that  you  will  give  to  me 
The  books  my  Lady  mention'd  to  you :  she 
Has  charg'd  me  to  remind  you. 

Frdf.  I'm  in  haste,  (passing  on.) 

Ther.  Vny  vou,  my  Lord :  your  Countess 
wants  tnem  much ; 
The  Lady  Jane  De  Monfort  ask'd  them  of  her. 

Freb.  (returning  instantly.)  Are  they  for 
her  ?  I  knew  not  this  before. 
I  will,  then,  search  them  out  immediately. 
There  is  nought  good  or  precious  in  my  keep- 

That  is  not  dearly  honor 'd  by  her  use. 
Ther.  My  Loro,  what  would  your  gentle 
Countess  say 
If  she  o'erheard  her  own  request  neglected) 


Until  supported  by  a  aame  more  potent  f 
Freb.  Think'st  tnou  she  is  a  fool,  my  good 
Theresa, 
Vainly  to  please  herself  with  childish  thought* 
Of  matching  what  is  matchless    Jane  De 

Monfert  ? 
Think'st  thon  she  is  a  fbol,  and  cannot  see, 
That  love  and  admiration  often  thrive 
Tho'ftri^MrtP 

(Re^^nter  Ladt  teitk  great  moUnee.} 
Lady.  I  am  a  fool,  not  to  have  seen  fall  weU, 
That  thy  best  pleasure  in  o*errating  so 
This  lofty  stranger,  is  to  humble  me, 
And  cast  a  dark  ninr  shadow  o'er  my  head. 
Ay,  wherefore  dost  mou  stare  upon  me  thus  ? 
Art  thou  asham'd  that  I  have  thus  surpris'd 

thee? 
Well  mayst  thou  be  so ! 

Freb.  True ;  thou  rightly  say 'at. 

Well  may  I  be  asham'd :  not  for  the  praise 
Which  I  have  ever  openly  bestow'd 
On  Monfbrt's  noble  sister ;  but  that  thut, 
;  Xike  a  poor  mean  and  jealous  listener, 
,She  should  be  found,  who  is  Count  Frebei]g'« 
wife. 
Lady.  Oh  I  am  lost  and   ruin'd!   hated, 
scom'd !  (pretending  £#  faini,) 

Freb.  Alas,  I've  been  too  rough ! 
(taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it  tenderly, } 
My  gentle  love!  my  own,myo^y  love  ! 
See,  she  revives  again.    How  art  thou,  love  ? 
Support  her  to  her  chamber,  good  Theresa. 
I'll  sit  and  watch  by  her.  I've  been  too  rough. 
[£xxuHT  Lady,  supported  by  Freb.  and  Ther. 

ScBirX  n. — VZ  MONFORT  DItCOTBRED 
SITTING  BT  ▲  TABLE  RBAOINO.  APTEK 
▲  LITTLE  TIME  HE  LAT8  DOWN  RTS 
BOOK,  AND  CONTINUES  IN  ▲  TBOVOHT- 
rUL  POSTURE. 

Eater  to  him  Jane  De  Monfort. 

Jane.  Thanks,  gentle  brother. — 

(Pointing  to  thebookJ) 
Thy  willing  mind  his  rightly  b^n  employ  *d : 
Did  not  thy  heart  warm  at  tne  fair  (usplay 
Of  peace  and  concord  and  forgivinV  love  r 
De  Mon.  I  know  resentment  may  to  love  be 

tum'd; 
Tho'  keen  and  lasting,  into  love  as  strong : 
And  fiercest  rivals  in  th*  ensanguin'd  field 
Have  cast  their  brandish'd  weapons  to  the 

gronndj 
Joining  their  mailed  breasts  inclose  embrace, 
With  gen'rous  impulse  fir'd.    I  know  right 

well  ^ 

The  darkest,  iellest  wrongs  have  been  forgiven 
Seventy  times  o  er  from  blessed  heavenly 

love: 
I've  heard  of  things  like  these ;  I've  heard 

and  wept. 
Bat  what  is  this  to  me  ? 

Jane,  AU,  all,  my  brother! 

It  bids  thee  too  that  noble  precept  learn. 
To  love^WM  enemy. 
Be  Man.  Th'  uplifted  stroke  that  would  a 

wietoh  destroy, 


& 
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Gorff 'd  with  my  richest  spoil,  stain'd  with  my 

blood, 
I  woald  arrrat,  and  cry,  "  Hold  !  hold !  have 

mercy." 
But  when  the  man  most  adverse  to  mj^  nature ; 
Who  e'en  from  childhood  hath,  with  rude 

malevolence, 
Withheld  the  fair  respect  all  paid  beside, 
Taming  my  very  praise  into  derision ; 
Who  galls  and  presses  me  where'er  I  go, 
Would  claim  the  gen'rous  feelings  of  my 

heart, 
Nature  herself  doth  Uft  her  voice  aloud, 
And  cries,  **  It  is  impossible  !  " 
Jaiu.    (shaking  her  head.) — Ah,  Monfort, 

Monfort ! 
De  Mmi,  I  can  forgive  th'  envenom'd  rep- 
tile's sting. 
Bat  hale  his  loathsome  self. 
Jane.  And  canst  thou  do  no  more  for  love 

of  heaven  ? 
De  Man.  Alas!  I  cannot  now  so  school  my 

mind 
As  holy  men  have  taueht,  nxxt  search  it  truly : 
But  this,  my  Jane,  I'lldo  for  love  of  thee ; 
And  more  it  is  than  crowns  could  win  me  to. 
Or  any  power  but  thine.    I'll  see  the  man. 
Th'  indtgnant  risings  of  abhorrent  nature ; 
Thip  stern  contraction  of  my  scowling  brows. 
That,  Uke  the  plant  whose  closing  leaves  do 

shrink 
At  hostile  touch,  still  knit  at  his  approach ; 
The  crooked  curving  lip,  by  instinct  taught, 
In  imitation  of  disgustful  things. 
To  pout  and  swell,  I  strictly  will  repress ; 
Ana  meet  him  with  a  tamed  countenance. 
E'en  as  a  townsman,  who  would  live  at  jieace. 
And  pay  him  the  respect  his  station  claims. 
I'll  crave  his  pardon  too  for  all  ofience 
My  dark  and  wayward  temper  may  have  done. 
Nay  more,  I  will  confess  myself  lib  debtor 
For  the  forbearance  I  have  curs'd  so  ofl : 
XAft  spar'd  by  him,  more  horrid  than  the  grave 
With  all  its  dark  corruption !  This  I'll  do. 
Will  it  suffice  thee .'  More  than  this  I  cannot. 
Jane*  No  more  than  this  do  I  require  of  thee 
In  outward  act,  tho'  in  thy  heart,  my  friend, 
I  hop'd  a  better  change,  and  still  will  hope. 
I  told  thee  Freberg  had  propoa'd  a  meeting. 
DeMon.  I  know  it  well. 
%Jant,  And  Rezenvelt  consents. 

Ue  meeU  you  here  \  so  far  he  shows  respect. 
De  Man,  Well,  let  it  be ;  the  sooner  past  the 

better. 
Jame,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for,  in 

truth, 
He  has  propos'd  for  it  an  early  hour. 
'Tis  almost  near  his  time ;  I  came  to  tell  you. 
De  Man.  What,  comes  he  here  so  soon  ? 

shame  on  his  speed ! 
It  is  not  decent  thus  to  rush  upon  me. 
He  lows  the  secret  pleasure  he  will  feel 
To  see  me  thus  subdu'd. 

Jiame.  O  say  not  so!  he  comes  with  heart 

sinoere. 
M^  Mmt.  Could  we  not  meet  elsewhere .' 

ftom  home— i*  the  fields, 
12 


Where  other  men — must  I  alone  receive  him .' 
Where  is  your  agent,  Freberg,  and  his  friends, 
That  I  must  meet  him  here .' 
^alks  up  and  down  very  much  dieturbed.) 
Now  didst  thou  say  ? — how  goes  the  hour  ? — 

e'en  now  ! 
I  would  some  other  friend  were  first  arriv'd. 
Jane,  See,  to  thy  wish  come  Freberg  and 

his  dame. 
De  Man.  His  lady  too !  why  comes  he  not 

alone  ? 
Must  all  the  world  stare  upon  our  meeting  ? 

Enter  Couht  Frkbkrg  and  his  Countess. 

Freb.  A  happy  morrow  to  my  noble  marquis 
And  his  most  noble  sister ! 

Jane.  Gen'rous  Freberg, 

Tour  face,  methinks,  forebodes  a  happy  morn, 

Open  and  cheerful.    What  of  Rezenvelt  ^ 

Freb.  I  leil  him  at  his  home,  prepar'd  to 

follow : 

He'll  soon  appear.    (To  De  Monfort.)    And 

now,  my  worthy  friend, 
Give  me  your  hand ;  this  happy  change  de- 
lights me. 
(De  Monfort  gives  him  his  hand  coldly ^  and 
they  VDoIk  to  the  bottom  of  the  stage  together, 
in  earnest  discourse,  tehilst  Jane  and  the 
Countess  remain  in  the  front.) 
Lady.  My  dearest  Madam,  will  you  pardon 
roe.' 
I  know  Count  Freberg's  bus'ness  with  De 

Monfort, 
And  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  yon, 
So  much  I  wish  Uie  honour  of  your  friendship ; 
For  he  retains  no  secret  from  mine  ear. 
Jane,  (archly.)  Knowing  vour  prudence — 
You  are  welcome,  Madam ; 
So  shall  Count  Freberg's  lady  ever  be. 
(De  Monfort  and  Frel^rg,  returning  towards 
the  front  of  the  stage,  still  engaged  in  dis- 
course.) 

Freb.  He  is  indeed  a  man,  within  whose 
breast 
Firm  rectitude  and  honour  hold  their  seat, 
Tho'  unadorned  with  that  dignity 
Which  were  their  fittest  garb.    Now,  on  my 

life! 
J  know  no  truer  heart  than  Rezenvelt. 
De  Mon.  Well,  Freberg,  well,  there  needs 
not  all  this  pains 
To  garnish  out  his  worth :  let  it  suffice ; 
I  am  resolv'd  I  will  respect  the  man, 
As  his  fair  station  and  repute  demand. 
Methinks  I  see  not  at  your  jolly  feasts 
The  youthful  knight,  who  sung  so  pleasantly. 
Freb.  A  pleasant  circumstance  detains  him 
hence ; 
Pleasant  to  those  who  love  high  gen'rous 

deeds 
Above  the  middle  pitch  of  common  minds ; 
And,  tho'  1  have  been  sworn  to  secrecy, 
Tet  must  I  tell  it  thee. 
This  knight  is  near  akin  to  Rezenvelt, 
To  whom  an  old  relation,  short  while  dead, 
A  good  estate  bequeathed,  some  leagues  dis- 
tant.. 
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But  Rezenyelt)  now  rich  in  fortune's  store, 
Disdain'd  the  sordid  love  of  further  gain, 
And  gen'rously  the  rich  bequest  resigned 
To  this  young  man,  blood  of  the  same  degree 
To  the  deceas'd,  and  low  in  fortune's  gitts, 
Who  is  from  hence  to  take  possession  of  it : 
Was  it  not  nobly  done  P 
\       De  Man.  'Twas  right  and  honourable. 

This  morning  is  oppressive,  warm,  and  heavy: 
There  hangs  a  foffgy  closeness  in  the  air ; 
Dost  thou  not  feel  it  ? 

Frdf.  O  no !  to  think  upon  a  gen'rous  deed 
Expands  my  soul,  and  makes  me  lightly 
breathe. 

Ds  Man.    Who  gives  the  feast  to-night  ? 
His  name  escapes  me. 
You  say  I  am  invited 

Freb.  Old  Count  Waterlan. 

In  honour  of  your  townsman's  gen'rous  gift, 
He  spreads  the  board. 

De  Man.  He  is  too  old  to  revel  with  the  gay. 

Freb.  But  not  too  old  is  he  to  honour  virtue. 
I  shall  partake  of  it  with  open  soul ; 
ror,  on  my  honest  faith,  of  living  men 
I  know  not  one,  for  talents,  honour,  worth. 
That  I  should  rank  superiour  to  Rezenvelt 

De  Man.  How  virtuous  he  hath  been  in 
three  short  days ! 

Freb.  Nay,  longer.  Marquis ;  but  my  firiend- 
ship  rests 
Upon  the  good  report  of  other  men. 
And  that  has  told  me  much. 
(De  Monfort  asitUf  going  same  steps  hastily 

from  Freberg,  ana  rending  his  cloak  with 

agitation  as  he  goes.) 
Would  he  were  come  !  by  heaven  I  would  he 

were ! 
This  fool  besets  me  so. 
(Suddenly  correcting  himself  ^  and  joining  the 

Ladies,  who  have  retired  to  the  bottom  of  the 

stage,  he  speaks  to  Countess  Freberg  with 

affected  cheerfulness.) 
The  sprightly  dames  of  Amberg  rise  by  times, 
Untarnish'd  with  the  vigils  of  the  night. 

Lady.  Praise  us  not  rashly,  'tis  not  always 
so. 

De  Man.  He  does  not  rashly  praise  who 
praises  you; 
For  he  were  dull  indeed — 

(Stopping  short  J  as  tfhe  heard  something.) 

Lady.  How  dull  indeed  ? 

De  Man.  I  should  have  said — It  has  escap'd 
me  now — 

(Listeningagainy  as  if  he  heard  something.) 

Jane.  (toDe  Mon.^  What, hearvou aught ? 

De  Man.  (hastily.)  'Tis  nothing. 

Lady,  (to  De  Mon.j  ^^Jr  <lo  not  let  me 
lose  it  so,  my  Lord. 
Some  fair  one  has  bewitch'd  your  memory, 
And  robs  me  of  the  half-form'd  compliment. 

Jane.  Half-utter'd  praise  is  to  the  curious 
mind 
As  to  the  eye  half-veiled  beauty  is. 
More  precious  than  the  whole.    Pray  pardon 

him. 
Some  one  approaches.  (Listening,) 

Freb,  No,  no,  it  is  a  servant  who  ascends ; 


He  will  not  come  so  soon. 
DeMon.  (off  his  guard.)  'Tis  Rezenvelt:  I 
heard  his  well-known  fool, 
From  the  first  staircase,  mounting  step  bv  step. 
Freb.  How  quick  an  ear  thou  hast  for  di»> 
tant  sound ! 
I  heard  him  not. 
(De  Monfort  looks  embarrassedf  aitdis  silent.) 

Enter  Rszsnvslt. 

(De  Monfort,  recovering  himself,  goes  up  to 
receive  Rezenvelt,  who  meets  htm  wiUi  « 
cheerful  countenance.) 
De  Man.  (to  Rez.)  I  am,  my  Lord,  beholden 

to  you  greatly. 
This  ready  visit  makes  me  much  your  debtor. 
Rez.  Tnen  may  such  debts  between  as, 

noble  Marquis, 
Be  oft  incurr'd,  and  often  paid  again ! 
(To  Jane.)  Madam,  I  am  oe voted  to  your  ser- 
vice, 
And  ev'ry  wish  of  yours  commands  my  will. 
(7b  Countess.)   Lady,  good  rooming.    (Tb 

Freb.)  Well,  my  eentle  ^iend. 
You  see  I  have  not  linger'3  long  behina. 
Freb,  No,  thou  art  sooner  than  I  look*d 

for  thee. 
Rez.  A  willing  heart  adds  feather  to  the 

heel, 
And  makes  the  clown  a  winged  Mercury. 
De  Man.  Then  let  me  say,  that,  with   a 

grateful  mind, 
I  do  receive  these  tokens  of  good  will ; 
And  must  regret,  that,  in  my  wayward  mooda, 
I  have  too  oU  forgot  the  due  regard 
Your  rank  and  talents  claim. 

Rez.  No,  no,  De  Monfort, 

You  have  but  rightly  curb'd  a  wanton  spirit. 
Which  makes  me  too  neglectful  of  respect. 
Let  us  be  friends,  and  think  of  this  no  more. 
Freb.  Ay,  let  it  rest  with  the  departed 

shaiides 
Of  things  which  are  no  more ;  whilst  lovely 

concord, 
Follow *d  by  friendship  sweet^and  firm  esteem. 
Your  future  days  ennch.    O  heavenly  friend- 
ship ! 
Thou  dost  exalt  the  sluggish  souls  of  men. 
By  thee  conjoln'd,  to  great  and  glorious  deeaa ; 
As  two  dark  clouds,  when  mix'd  in  middle 

air,  t 

The  vivid  lightning's  flash,  and  roar  sublime. 
Talk  not  of  what  is  past,  but  future  love. 
De  Man.  (with  dignity.)   No,  Freberg,  no, 

it  must  not.  (7b Rezenvelt.  j  No,  my 

Lord, 
I  will  not  oflier  you  an  hand  of  concord. 
And  poorly  hide  the  motives  which  constmin 

me.  « 

I  would  that,  not  alone,  these  present  friends. 
But  ev'ry  soul  in  Amberg  were  assembled, 
That  I,  befbre  them  all,  might  here  declare 
I  owe  my  spared  life  to  your  forbearance. 
(Holding  out  his  hand.)  Take  this  from  one 

who  boasts  no  feeling  warmth, 
But  never  will  deceive. 
(Jane  smiUsupon  De  Monfort  with  great 
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''prohatumf  and  AexenTelt  runs  up  to  Aim 
with  optnumiM,) 

Res.  Awaj  with  handi !  I'll  have  thee  to 
wj  breast 
Thou  art,  upon  mv  fiuth,  a  noble  ipirit ! 
De  Man.  (skrimdng  back  from  htm,)  Nay, 
if  ^OQ  pleaae,  I  am  not  so  prepared — 
M7  nitnre  is  of  temp'rature  too  cold — 
I  pnj  jou  pardon  me.    (Jane's  countenance 

.  ekimgeg.) 
But  take  thisnand,  the  token  of  respect; 
The  token  of  a  will  incKn'd  to  concord ; 
The  token  of  a  mind,  that  bears  within 
A  sense  impressive  of  the  debt  it  owes  yon : 
And  cursed  be  its  power,  unnerv'd  its  strength^ 
If  e'er  again  it  shall  be  lifted  up 
To  do  jSa  an  V  harm. 
JZcs.  Well,  be  it  so,  De  Monfort,  I'm  con- 
tented; 
111  take  thy  hand,  since  1  can  have  no  more. 
{CareUedy.)  I  take  of  worthy  men  whate'er 

tney  give. 
Their  heart  I  gladly  take,  if  not,  their  hand ! 
If  that  too  19  withheld,  a  courteous  word. 
Or  the  civility  of  placid  looks : 
Aikd,ife'en  these  are  too  great  favours  deem'd, 
'Faith,  I  can  set  me  down  contentedly 
With  pUin  and  homely  greeting,  or  «  God 
save  ye  ! 
JH  Mon.   (aside,  starting  away  from  him 
some  paces.) 
Br  the  good  light,  he  makes  a  jest  of  it ! 
(Jane  seems  greatly  distressed,  and  Freberg 

endeasDours  to  cheer  her.) 
Prei.  (to  Jane.)  Cheer  up,  my  noble  friend ; 

all  will  go  well ; 
For  friendship  is  no  plant  of  hasty  growth. 
Tho*  rooted  in  esteem's  deep  soil,  the  slow 
And  gradual  culture  of  kind  intercourse 
Must  bring  it  to  perfection. 
(  To  the  Countess.p  My  love,  the  morning,  now, 

*  is  far  advanc'd ; 
Oar  friends  elsewhere  expect  us ;  take  your 
leave. 
Isdf,  (to  Jane,  p  Farewell,  dear  Madam,  till 

the  ev'mng  hour. 
Freh,  (to  De  Mon.)  Good  day,  De  Monfort. 

{To  Jane.)  Most  devoutly  yours. 
JUs.  (toTnh.)  60  not  too  fast,  for  I  will 
follow  you. 

[ExKOUT  Freberg  and  his  Lady. 
(7b  Jane.)  the  Lady  Jane  is  yet  a  stranger 

here: 
She  might,  perhaps,  in  this  your  ancient  city 
Find  somewnat  woith  her  notice. 

Jsae.  I  thank  you,  Marquis,  I  am  much 
engag'd ; 
I  go  not  out  to>day. 

JUz.  Then  fare  ye  weU !  I  see  I  cannot  now 

Be  the  prood  man  who  shall  escort  vou  forth, 

And  show  to  all  the  world  my  proudest  boast, 

Tbs  notice  and  respect  of  Jane  De  Monfort. 

Ve  Man.  (aside  impatiently,)  He  says  fiue- 

well,  and  goes  not ! 
Jams,  (to  Re2.)  Ton  do  me  honour. 
Hot,    Madam,  adieu!    (To  Jane.;   Oood 
monungy  noble  Marquis.        [Eur. 


(Jane  ami  De  Monfort  look  expressively  to  one 
another  without  speaking,  and  then  £zxuht 
severally. 


ACT    IV. 

SCXNK  I. — ▲  HALL  OB  AVTE-CHAMBER, 
WITH  THE  FOLOINO  DOORS  OF  AN  IK- 
NER  APARTMENT  OPEN,  WHICH  DIS- 
COVERS THE  GUESTS  RISING  FROM  A 
BANQUET. 

They  enter  and  pass  over  the  stage  and 
ExEURT ;  and  after  them  enter  Rxzxiivslt 
and  Freberg. 

Freb.  Alas,  my  Rezenvelt ! 
I  vainly  hop'd  the  hand  of  jgentle  peace, 
From  this  day's  reconciliation  sprung, 
These  rude  unseemly  jarrinffs  had  subdu'd ; 
But  I  have  mark'd,  e'en  at  Uie  social  board, 
Such  looks,  such  words,  such  tones,  such  un- 
told things, 
Too  plainly  told,  'twixtyouand  Monfort  pass, 
That  I  must  now  despair. 
Yet  who  could  think,  two  minds  so  much  re-   \ 

fin'd. 
So  near  in  excellence,  should  be  remov'd, 
So  far  remov'd,  in  gen'rous  sympathy  ? 

Rex.  Ay,  far  remov'd  indeed ! 

fVe6.  And  yet,  methought,  he  made  a  noble 
effort. 
And  with  a  manly  plainness  bravely  told 
The  galling  debt  ne  owes  to  vour  forbearance. 

Rez.  'Faith !  so  he  did,  and  so  did  1  receive 

it; 

When,  with  spread  arms,  and  heart  e'en  mov'd 

to  tears, 
I  frankly  proffer'd  him  a  friend's  embrace :   ( 
And,  I  declare,  had  he  as  such  receiv'd  it, 
I  from  that  very  moment  had  forborne  ^ 

All  opposition,  pride-provoking  jest. 
Contemning  carelessness,  and  aJl  ottence ; 
And  had  caress'd  him  as  a  worthy  heart, 
From  native  weakness  such  indulgence  claim- 
ing. 
But  since  he  proudly  thinks  that  cold  respect| 
The  formal  tokens  of  his  lordly  favour, 
So  precious  are,  that  I  would  sue  for  them 
As  fair  distinction  in  the  publick  eye. 
Forgetting  former  wrongs,  I  spurn  it  all. 
And  but  Uiat  I  do  bear  Uiat  noble  woman, 
His  worthy,  his  incomparable  sister. 
Such  fix'd  profound  regard,  I  would  expose 

him; 
And  as  a  mighty  bull,  in  senseless  rage, 
Rous'd  at  the  baiter's  will,  with  wretched 

rags 
Of  ire-provoking  scarlet,  chafes  and  bellows, 
I'd  make  him  at  small  cost  of  paltry  wit, 
With  all  his  deep  and  manly  faculties. 
The  scorn  and  laugh  of  fools. 

Freb.  For  heaven's  sake,  my  friend,  restraiii 
your  wrath ! 
For  what  has  Monfort  done  of  wrong  to  yoa, 
Or  you  to  him,  bating  one  foolish  quarrel, 
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Which  yoa  confeas  from  slight  occanon  nue, 
Thai  in  your  breaata  auch  dark  reaentment 

dwellfli 
Bo  fix'd,  BO  hopeleaa  ? 

Rez.  O!    from   our  yoath  he  haa  dlatin- 
I  guiah'd  me 

/With  ey'rj  mark  of  hatred  and  diaguat. 
J  For  e'en  in  boyish  sports  I  still  oppos'd 
/  His  proad  pretensions  to  pre-eminence ; 

I  Nor  would  I  to  his  ripen  a  greatness  give 
That  fulsome  adulation  of  applauae 
A  aenaeless  crowd  bestow 'd.    Tho'  poor  in 

fortune, 
I  still  would  smile  at  yain-assuming  wealth  : 
But  when  unlook*d-for  fate  on  me  bestow'd 
Riches  and  splendour  equal  to  his  own, 
Tho*  I3  in  truth,  despise  such  poor  distinction, 
Feeling  inclin'd  to  be  at  peace  with  him, 
And  with  all  men  besides,  I  curb'd  my  spirit, 
And   sought  to  soothe   him.      Then,    with 

spiteful  rage, 
From  small  offence  he  rear'd  a.  quarrel  with 

me. 
And  dar'd  me  to  the  field.    The  rest  you 

know. 
In  short,  I  still  have  been  th*  opposing  rock, 
O'er  which  the  stream  of  his  o'erflowing 
^  pride 

Hath  foam'd  and  fretted.    See'st  thou  how 
^*  •'  it  is  ? 

Freb.  Too  well  I  see,  and  warn  thee  to  be- 
ware. 
Such  streams  have  ofr,  by  swelling  floods 

surchar^'d. 
Borne    down,  with  sudden  and  impetuous 

force. 
The  yet  unshaken  stone  of  opposition, 
Which  had  for  ages  stopp'd   their  flowing 

course. 
I  pray  thee,  friend,  beware. 

Rex.  Thou  canst  not  mean — he  will  not 

murder  me? 
Freb.  What  a  proud  heart,  with  auch  dark 

passion  toss'd. 
May,  in  tne  anguish  of  its  thoughts,  conceive, 
I  will  not  dare  to  say. 

Rez.  Ua,  ha !  thou  know'st  him  not. 
Full  often  have  I  niark'd  it  in  his  youth. 
And  could  have  lUmost  lov'd  him  for  the 

weakness : 
He's  form'd  with  such  antipathy,  by  nature. 
To  all  infliction  of  corporeal  pain, 
To  wounding  life,  e*en  to  the  sight  of  blood, 
He  cannot  ii  he  would. 

freb.  Then  fy  upon  thee  ! 

It  is  not  gen'rous  to  provoke  him  thus. 
But  let  us  part :  we'll  talk  of  this  a^ain. 
Something   approaches. — We   are  here  too 

long. 
Rez.  Well,  then,  to-morrow  I'll  attend  your 

call. 
Here  lies  my  way.    Good  night.  [Exit. 

Enter  Conrad^ 

Con.  Forgive,  I  pray,  my  Lord, a  stranger's 
boldness. 
I  have  presum'd  to  wait  your  leisure  here, 


Though  at  ao  late  an  hour. 

FrSf.  But  who  art  thou  ? 

C(m,  My  name  is  Conrad,  Sir, 
A  humble  suitor  to  your  honour's  goodness, 
Who  is  the  mure  embolden'd  to  presume. 
In  that  De  Monfort's  brave  and  noble  Mar- 

Quis 
Is  so  much  fam'd  for  good  and  gen'rous  deeds. 
FrA.  Tou  are  mistaken,  I  am  not  the  maa. 
Con.  Then,  pardon  me :  I  thought  I  could 
not  err ; 
That  mien  so  dignified,  that  piercing  eye 
Assur'd  me  it  was  he. 
Freb.  My  name  is  not  De  Monfort,  courte* 
ous  stranger ', 
But,  if  you  have  a  favour  to  request, 
I  may,  with  him,  perhaps,  befriend  your  suit. 
Con.  I  thank  your  honour,  but  I  have  a 
friend 
Who  will  commend  me  to  De  Monfort's  fiiF- 

vour : 
The  Marquis  Rezenvelt  has  known  me  lonsr. 
Who,  says  report,  will  soon  become  his  broth* 
er. 
Freb.  If  thou  wouldst  seek  thy  ruin  from 
De  Monfbrt, 
The  name  of  Rezenvelt  employ,  and  prosper ; 
But,  if  auffbt  good,  use  any  name  but  his. 
Con.  How  may  this  be  f 
Freb.  I  cannot  now  explain. 

Early  to-morrow  call  upon  Count  Freberg; 
So    am  I   cali'd,  each  burgher  knows  my 

house. 
And  there  instruct  me  how  to  do  you  service. 
€rood-nifirht.  [Exit. 

Con.  {alone.)  Well,  this  mistake  may  be  of 
service  to  me : 
And  vet  my  bus'ness  I  will  not  unfold 
To  this  mild,  ready,  promise-making  cour- 
tier; 
I've  been  by  such  too  ofrdeceiv'd  already. 
But  if  such  violent  enmitv  exists 
Between  De  Monfort  ana  this  Rezenvelt, 
He'll  prove  my  advocate  by  opposition. 
For  if  De  Monfort  would  reject  my  suit, 
Being  the  man  whom  Rezenvelt  esteems. 
Being  the  man  he  hates,  a  cord  as  strong, 
Wm  he  not  favour  me  f  I'll  think  of  this. 

[Exit. 

Scene  IL — a  lower  apartmemt  in  jk- 
b0me*8  house,  with  a  wide  foldiito 

GLASS  DOOA,  LOOKINO  INTO  A  OARDEIT, 
WHERE  THE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  ARK 
BROWN   AND    LEAFLESS. 

Enter  De  Monfort  with  a  thoughtful  frowning 
aspect,  and  paces  slowly  across  the  stage, 
Jerome  following  behind  him,  with  a  tin&i^ 
step. ,  De  Monfort  hearing  him,  tarns  suddenly 
about. 

De  Mon.  (angrily. \  Who  follows  me  to  this 

sequester'd  room  ? 
Jsr.  I  have  presum'd,  my  Lord.    'Tissome-. 
what  late  : 
I  am  inform'd  you  eat  at  home  to-night } 
Here  is  a  list  of  all  the  dainty  fare 
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My  busy  search  has  found }  please  to  peruse 
it. 
De  Mon,  Leave  me :  begone !    Put  hem« 
leek  m  thy  soup, 
Or  deadly  night-shade,  or  rank  hellebore, 
And  I  will  mess  upon  it 

Jer,  Heaven  forbid ! 

Tour  honour's  life  is  all  too  precious,  sure — 
J)e  Man.  (sternly.)  Did  I  not  say  begone  ? 
Jtr,  Pardon,  my  Lord,  I'm  old,  and  oft  for- 
get. .  ^  [£X1T. 
De  Mon.  (looking  after  him,  as  if  his  heart 
smote  him.)     Why  will  they  thus 
mistime  their  foolish  zeal. 
That  I  must  be  so  stem  ? 
O;  that  I  were  upon  some  desert  coast ! 
Where  howling  tempests  and  the  lashing  tide 
Would  stun  me  into  deep  and  senseless  quiet } 
As  the  storm-beaten  trav'ller  droops  his  head, 
In  heavy,  dull,  l^thargick  weariness. 
And,  *mid8t  the  roar  of  jarring  elements, 
Sleeps  to  awake  no  more. 
What  am  I  grown  P  all  things  are  hateful  to 


me. 


Enter  Mahu£L. 


{Stamping  with  his  foot.)    Who    bids  thee 
break  upon  my  privacy  ? 
Man,  Nay,  good  my  Lord !  I  heard  you 
speak  aloud. 
And  dreamt  not,  surely,  that  you  were  alone. 
De  Mon.  What,  dost  thou  watch,  and  pin 
thine  ears  to  boles. 
To  catch  those  exclamations  of  the  soul. 
Which  heaven  alone  should  hear?     Who 

hir'd  thee,  pray  ? 
Who  basely  hir*d  thee  for  a  task  like  this  ? 
Man,  My  Lord,  I  cannot  hold.    For  fifteen 
years. 
Long-troubled  years,  I  have  your  servantbeen. 
Nor  nath  the  proudest  lord  m  all  the  realm. 
With  firmer,  with  more  honourable  faith 
Hts  sov'reien  serv'd,  than  I  have  served  you ; 
But  if  my  honesty  is  doubted  now. 
Let  him  who  is  more  faithful  lake  my  place. 
And  serve  you  better. 
De  Mon.  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt.    Away 
with  thee ! 
Iliy  loud-mouth 'd  boasting  is  no  rule  for  me 
Tojudge  thy  merit  by. 

Enter  Junouz  hastily,  and  pulls  Manuel  away. 

Jer.  Come,  Manuel,  come  away;  thou  art 
not  wise. 
The  stranger  must  depart  and  come  affain. 
For  now  ius  honour  will  not  be  disturo'd. 

[Exit  Manuel  sulkily. 
De  Mon.  A  stranger  said'st  thou  ? 

(Drops  his  handkerchief) 
Jer,  I  did,  good  Sir,  but  he  shall  go  away ; 
Too  shall  not  be  disturbed. 

(Stooping  to  lift  the  handkerchief.) 

Yon  have  dropp'd  somewhat. 

De  m¥on.    (prerenting  him.)    Nay,  do  not 

stoop,  my  friend !  1  pray  thee  not  1 

Tb«u  art  too  old  to  stoop. — 

I*ni  much  indebted  to  thee. — Take  this  ring — 


I  love  thee  better  than  I  seem  to  do. 
I  pray  thee  do  it — ^thank  me  not. — ^What 
stranger  ? 
Jer.  A  man  who  does  most  earnestly  entreat 
To  see  vour  honour ;  but  I  know  him  not. 
De  Mon.  Then  let  him  enter. 

[Exit  JercMne. 

A  pause.    Enter  Conrad. 

De  Mon,  Tou  are  the  stranger  who  would 
speak  with  me  ? 

Con.  I  am  so  far  unfortunate,  my  Lord, 
That,  though  my  fortune  on  your  fiivour  hangs, 
I  am  to  you  a  stranger. 

De  Mon.  How  may  this  be .'  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ? 

Con.    Since  thus  your  Lordship  does  so 
frankly  ask. 
The  tiresome  preface  nf  apology 
I  will  forbear,  and  tell  my  tale  at  once. — 
In  plodding  drudgery  I've  spent  my  youth, 
A  careful  penman  in  another's  office  ; 
And  now,  my  master  and  employer  dead. 
They  seek  to  set  a  stripling  o'er  my  head,  ' 
And  leave  roe  on  to  drudge,  e'en  to  old  age. 
Because  I  have  no  friend  to  take  my  part. 
It  is  an  office  in  your  native  town, 
For  I  am  come  from  thence,  and  I  am  told 
You  can  procure  it  for  me.    Thus,  my  Lord, 
From  the  repute  of  goodness  which  you  bear, 
I  have  presum'd  to  oeg. 

De  Mon.  They  have  befoord  thee  with  a 
false  report. 

Con.  Alas !  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  plead. 
Your  mind  is  prepossess'd  aeainst  a  wretch, 
Who  has,  unfortunately  for  his  weal,   ^ 
Offended  the  revengeful  Rezenvelt. 

De  Mon.  What  doei  thou  say  ? 

Con.  What  I,  perhaps,  had  better  leave  un« 
said.  ^/ 

Who  will  believe  my  wrongs  If  ^complain  ? 
I  am  a  stranser,  Rezenvelt  my  ioe, 
Who  will  believe  my  wrongs  ^ 

De  Mon,  (eagerly  catching  him  by  the  coat,) 

I  will  believe  them ! 
Though  they  were  base  as  basest,  vilest  deeds, 
In  ancient  record  told,  I  would  believe  thein  \ 
Let  not  the  smallest  atom  of  unworthiness 
That  he  has  put  upon  thee  be  conceal'd. 
Speak  boldljT,  tell  it  all ;  for,  by  the  light ! 
I'll  be  thy  friend,  I'll  be  thy  warmest  friend, 
If  he  has  done  thee  wron^. 

Con.  Nay,  pardon  me,  it  were  not  well  ad- 
vis'd. 
If  I  should  speak  so  freely  of  the  man 
Who  will  so  soon  your  nearest  kinsman  be. 

De  Mon,  What  canst  thou  mean  by  this .' 

Con.  That  Marquis  Rezenvelt  > 

Has  pledged  his  faith  unto  your  noble  sister, | 
And  soon  will  be  the  husband  of  her  choice. 
So  I  am  told,  and  so  the  world  believes. 

De  Mon.  'Tis  false  !  'tis  basely  false  ! 
What  wretch  could  drop  from  his  envcnom'd 

tongue 
A  tale  so  damn'd  ?— It  chokes  my  breath — 
(stamping  with  his  foot.)    What  wretch  did 
tell  it  thee  ? 
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Con,  Nay,  eveir  one  with  whom  I  have 
convera'a 

Has  held  the  same  discoarae.    I  jadge  it  not. 

Bat  yott,  my  Lord,  who  with  the  lac^  dwell, 

Ton  best  can  tell  what  her  deportment  speaks ; 

Whether  her  conduct  and  anguarded  words 

Belie  such  rumour. 

(De  Monfort  pauses^  staggers  baektoards,  and 
.  sinks  into  a  chair;  then  starting  up  hastily.) 
De  Man.  Where  am  I  now .'  'miost  all  tne 
cursed  thoughts, 

That  on    my  soul   like  stinging  scorpions 
prey'd, 

This  never  came  before Oh,  if  it  be ! 

The  thought  will  drive  me  mad.— JWas  it  for 
fliis 

She  ur^*d  her  warm  request  on  bended  knee.' 

Alas !  I  wept,  and  thought  of  sister's  love,   < 

No  damned  love  like  this. 

FeU  devil !  'Us  heU  itself  has  lent  thee  aid 

To  work  such  sorcery  !  (Pauses.)  I'll  not  be- 
lieve it, 

I  must  have  proof  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun 

For  such  foul  charge- as  this !  Who  waits  with- 
out? 
{Paces  up  and  dtnDn,furiau^y  agitated.) 
Con.  (aside^  What  have  I  done  ?  Tve  car- 
ried this  too  far. 

I've  rous'd  a  fierce  ungovernable  madman. 

Enter  Jxromx. 

De  Man.  (in  a  hud  angry  voice.)  Where 

did  she  go,  at  sucn  an  early  hour. 
And  with  such  slight  attendance  ? 
Jer.  Of  whom  inquires  your  honour  ? 
De  Man.  Why,  of  your  lady.    Said  I  n4t 

my  sister  ? 
Jer.  The  Lady  Jane,  your  sister  ? 
De  Man.  (in  a  falteting  voice.)  Tes,  I  did 

call  her  so. 
Jer.  In  truth,  I  cannot  tell  yon  where  she 

went. 
E'en  now,  from  the  short  beeehen  walk  hard 

by, 

I  saw  her  through  the  garden-gate  return. 
The  Marquis  Rezenvelt,  and  Freberg's  Count- 
ess, 
Are  in  her  company.    This  way  they  come, 
As  being  nearer  to  the  back  apartments ; 
But  I  shall  stop  them  if  it  be  your  will, 
And  bid  them  enter  here. 
De  Man.  No,  stop  them  not.    I  will  remain 
unseen, 
And  mark  them  as  they  pass.    Draw  back  a 

little. 
(Conrad  seemsaUarmed^andstealsof  unnoticed. 
De  Monfort  grasps  Jerome  tightly  by  the 
handy  and  dravdng  hack  with  him  ttoo  or 
three  steps  f  not  to  he  seen  from  the  garden^ 
waits  in  silence,  vnth  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
glass  door.) 

De  Mon.  I  hear  their  footsteps  on  the  grat- 
ing sand : 
How  like  the  croaking  of  a  carrion  bird. 
That  hateful  voice  sounds  to  the  distant  ear ! 
And  now  she  speaks — her  voice  sounds  chee^ 

ly  too— 
Corf 'd  be  their  mirth  !— 


Now,  now,  they  come ;  keep  closer  still !  keep 
steady ! 
(Taking  hind  qf  Jerome  with  both  haadt.) 

Jer.  My  Lord,  you  tremble  much. 

De  Mon.  What,  do  I  shake  ? 

Jer.  Ton  do,  in  truth,  and  your  teeth  chat- 
ter too. 

De  Mon.  See !  see  they  come !  he  ttrattinf 
by  her  side. 
(Jane,  Rezenvelt,  and  Countess  Freberg  aft* 

pear  through  the  glass  door,  pursuing  their 

way  up  a  short  walk  leading  to  ike  other 

wing  of  the  house.) 
See,  his  audacious  face  he  turns  to  hers ; 
Utt'ring  with  confidence  some  nauseous  iest 
And  she  endures  it  too— Oh !  this  looks  viltljl 
Jia !  mark  that  courteous  motion  of  his  arm— 
What  does  he  mean  ? — ^he  dares  not  take  her 

hand ! 
(Pauses  and  looks  eagerly,)  By  heaven  and 

hell  he  does ! 
(Letting  go  his  hold  of  Jerome,  he  throws  out 
"  his  lMnds7>ehemenUy,  and  therthy  pushes  him 

against  the  scene.) 

Jer.  Oh !  I  am  stunn'd !  my  head  is  crack'd 
in  twain : 
Tour  honour  does  forget  how  old  I  am. 

De  Mon.  Well,  well,  the  wall  is  harder  than 
I  wist. 
Begone,  and  whine  within. 
[Exit  Jerome,  with  a  sad  ruML  eovsUenoMs. 
(De  Monfort  comes  forward  to  the  front  of  the 

stage,  and  makesa  long  pause,  expressive  ef 

great  agony  of  mind.) 
It  must  be  so :  each  passing  circumstance ; 
Her  hasty  journey  here ;  her  keen  distress 
Whene'er  my  soul's  abhorrence  I  express'd ; 
Ay,  and  that  damned  reconciliation, 
With  tears  extorted  from  me :  Oh,  too  well ! 
AU,  all  too  well  bespeak  the  shameful  tale. 
I  should  have  thought  of  heaven  and  hell 

conjoin'd, 
The  morning  star  mixed  with  infernal  fire, 
Ere  I  had  thought  of  this — 
Hell's  blackest  magick,  in  the  midnight  hour, 
With  horrid  spells  and  incantation  (ure, 
Such  combination  opposite,  unseemly, 
Of  fair  and  loathsome,  excellent  and  base, 
Did  ne'er  produce — But  every  thing  is  possi- 
ble. 
So  as  it  may  my  misery  enhance ! 
Oh !  I  did  love  ner  witn  such  pride  of  soul ! 
When  other  men,  in  gay  pursuit  of  love. 
Each  beauty  follow'd,  by  her  side  1  stay'd ; 
Far  prouder  of  a  brother's  station  there. 
Than  all  the  favours  favour'd  lovers  boast. 
We  quarrel'd  once,  and  when  I  could  no  more 
The  alter'd  coldness  of  her  eye  endure, 
i  slipp'd  o'tip-toe  to  her  chamber-door ; 
And  when  sne  ask'd  who  gently  knock'd — 

Oh !  oh ! 
Who  couU  have  thought  of  this .' 
(Throws  himself  into  a  chair,  covers  his  face 

with  his  hand,  and  bursts  into  tears^     After 

some  tune  he  starts  up  from  his  eeatfurunu/iyj) 

Hell's  direst  torment  seise  the  infernal  yilUun! 

I  Detested  of  my  soul !  I  will  have  venipeviee ! 
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I'll  crush  thy  fwelling  pride— I*U  still  thj 

▼aontmil^ 
I'll  do  a  dceddT blood  !— Why  Bbrink  I  thus  ? 
IT  by  ■ome  ipell  or  magick  sympathy, 
Pierdne  the  meleBS  figure  on  that  wall 
Could  pierce  his  bosom  too,  would  I  not  cast 

it  ?    {Throwing  a  dagger  against  the 

loaU.) 
Shall  groans  and  blood  afiright  me  ?   No,  I'll 

do  it. 
Tho'  gasping  life  beneath  my  pressure  heav'd, 
And  my  soul  ahudder'd  at  the  horrid  brink, 
I  woula  not  ^ch. — Fye,  this  recoiling  nature! 
O  that  his  8ever*d  limbs  were  strew^  in  air, 
80  as  I  saw  it  not ! 

Eater  RszEvyaLT  behind  from  the  glam  door, 
i    Dt  MosroRT  tomi  round,  and  on  aeeing  him 

starts  back,  then  drawing  his  aword,  rushes 

forioaaly  upon  him. 

Detested  robber !  now  all  forms  are  oyer ; 
Now  open  yillany,  now  open  hate  ! 
Defend  thy  life! 

ites.  De  Monfort,  thou  art  mad. 
D€  Man.  Speak  not,  but  draw.  Now  for  thy 
hated  Ufe ! 
[1%€yjight :  Reienyelt  parries  his  thrusts  with 

great  sUUy  and  at  fast  disarms  him.) 
Tbea  take  my  life,  black  fiend^for  hell  assists 
thee. 
Rez.  No,  Monforti  but  1*11  take  away  your 
aword, 
/Not  as  a  mark  of  disreapect  to  you, 


1*11  justify  myself  Farewell,  atrange  man ! 

[Exit. 
(De  Monfort  stands  fir  some  time  quite  nuh 

timtesSf  lUts  one  stupefied.    Enters  to  him  a 

Senrant:  he  starts') 

De  Men.  Ha !  who  art  thou  ? 

flier.  Tia  I,  an*  please  your  honour. 

De  Man.  (staring  wildly  at  him,)   Who  art 
thou.' 

8er.  Tour  seryant  Jacques. 

Dt  Mon.  Indeed  I  knew  thee  not. 

LesTs  me,  and  when  Rezenyelt  ia  gone, 
Reiom  and  let  me  know. 

Ser.  He's  gone  already. 

Dt  Mon*  How !  is  he  gone  ao  aoon .' 

Ser.  Hia  aeryant  told  me. 

He  was  in  haste  to  go ;  as  night  comea  on. 
And  at  the  ev'ning  nonr  he  purpoaea 
To  yiait  aome  old  firiend,  whoae  lonely  man- 
sion 
Ida  a  short  mile  beyond  the  farther  wood, 
[n  which  a  conyent  is  of  holy  Nuns 

ehaunt  this  night  a  requiem  to  the  soul 

a  departed  aiater.    For  ao  well 
He  loves  auch  solemn  muaick,  he  has  order'd 
Hm  hoTRS  onward  by  the  usual  road, 
Meaainff  on  foot  to  cross  the  wood  alone. 
Boaayauaknaye.  Goodmayitdohim,aooth! 
I  would  not  walk  thro*  thoae  wild  della  alone 
For  all  hia  wealth.  For  there, aa  I  haye  heard, 
Fool  muidera  haye  been  done^  and  ravens 


And  thinga  unearthly,  atalking  through  the 

niffht, 
Haye  acar'd  the  lonely  trav'Uer  from  hia  wita. 

(De  Monfort  stands  fxed  in  thought.) 
I'ye  ta'en  your  maie,an'  pleaae  you,  flom  her 

And  wait  your  farther  ordera. 

(De  Monfort  heeds  him  not.) 
Her  hoofa  are  aound,  and  where  tJie  aaddle     > 

gall'd, 

Begina  to  mend.  What  further  muat  be  done  ? 

(De  Monfort  stUl  heeds  him  not.) 

His  honour  heeda  me  not.  Why  ahould  I  atay  ? 

De  Mon.  {eagerly,  as  he  is  going.)  He  goes 

alone,  aaiuat  thou?  1 

Ser.  Hia  aenrant  told  me  ao. 
De  Mon.  And  at  what  hour  ? 

Ser.  He  'parts  from  Amberg'  by  the  fall  of 
eye. 
Saye  you,  my  Lord !  how  chang'd  your  count*- 

nance^a! 
Are  you  not  well  ? 

De  Mon.  Tea,  I  am  well :  begone, 

And  wait  my  ordera  by  the  city  wall : 
I'll  that  way  bend,  and  apeak  to  thee  again. 

[Exit  Servant. 
(De  Monfort  toalks  rapidly  fieo  or  three  times 
across  the  stage;  then  seizes  his  dagger  from    \ 
the  wall;  loMts  steadfastly  at  its  point,  and 
Exit  hastily.) 

SCSVE  III. — MOONLIGHT.  A  WILD  PATH 
IV  A  WOOD,  8HAD£D  WITH  TREES. 

Enter  De  Mon  fob  t,  with  a  atrong  expreaaion 
of  diaquiet,  mixed  with  fear,  upon  hia  face, 
looking  behind  him,  and  bending  his  ear  to  the 
ground,  as  if  he  listened  to  something. 

De  Mon.  How  hollow  groana  the  earth  be- 
neath my  tread ! 

Ia  there  an  echo  here  ?  Methinka  it  aounds 

Aa  tho*  aome  heayy  footatep  followed  me. 

I  will  adyance  no  farther. 

Deep  aettled  ahadowa  rest  across  the  path. 

And  thickly-tangled    bougha  o'erhaiig  this 
apot. 

O  that  a  tenfold  gloom  did  coyer  it ! 

That  'midat  the  murky  darkneaa  I  might 
atrike ; 

As  in  the  wild  confuaion  of  a  dream, 

Thinga  horrid,  bloody,  terrible  do  paaa, 

Aa  tho'  they  paaa'd  not ;  nor  impreaa  the  mind 

With  the  fix'd  cleorneaa  of  reality. 

(j?»  010^  is  heard  screaming  near  him.) 

{Starting.)  What  aound  ia  that  ? 

{Listens,  and  the  owl  cries  again.) 

It  ia  the  acreech-owl'a  cry. 

Foul  bird  of  night !  what  apirit  guidea  thee 
here  } 

Art  thou  inatinctiye  drawn  to  scenes  of  hor- 
rour .' 

I'ye  heard  of  thia.  {Pauses  and  listens.) 

How  thoae  fall'n  leayes  so  ruatle  on  the  path. 

With  whiap'ring  noise,  as  tho'  the  earth  arouno 
me 

Did  utter  aecret  things  ! 

The  diatant  riyer  too.  beara  to  mine  ear 

A  dismsl  wailing.    O  mysterious  night  t 
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Thou  art  not  silent ;  many  tongues  hast  thoa. 
A  distant  gath'ring  blast  sounds  thro'  the 

wood, 
And  dark  clouds  fleetly  hasten  o'er  the  skj : 
O !  that  a  storm  would  rise,  a  raging  storm; 
Amidst  the  roar  of  warring  elements 
I'd  lifl  my  hand  and  strike !  but  this  pale  light, 
The  calm  distinctness  of  each  stilly  thing, 
Is  terrible.   (Starting.)    Footsteps  are  near — 
He  comes !  he  comes !  I'll  watcn  him  farther 


on- 


I  cannot  do  it  here. 


[Exit. 


Enter  Rezen  velt,  and  continues  his  way  slowly 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stage  ;  as  he  aidTances 
to  the  front,  the  owl  screams,  he  stops  and  lis- 
tens, and  the  owl  screams  again. 

Rez.  Ha !  does  the  night-bird  greet  me  on 

my  way .' 
How  much  his  hooting  is  in  harmony 
With  such  a  scene  as  Uiis !  I  hke  it  well. 
Oft  when  a  boy,  at  the  still  twilight  hour, 
r  I've  leant  my  buck  asainst  some  knotted  oak, 
And  loudly  mimick'd  him,  till  to  my  call 
He  answer  would  return,  and,  thro*  the  gloom, 
We  friendly  converse  held. 
Between  me  and  the  star-bespangled  sky, 
Those  aged  oaks  their  crossing  branches  wave. 
And  thro'  them  looks  the   pale  and  placid 

moon. 
How  like  a  crocodile,  or  winged  snake. 
Yon  sailing  cloud  bears  on  its  dusky  length ! 
And  now  transformed  by  the  passing  wind, 
Mcthinks  it  seems  a  flying  Pegasus. 
Ay,  but  a  shapeless  band  of  blacker  hue 
Come  swiftly  after. — 
A  hollow  murm'ring  wind  sounds  thro'  the 

trees; 
I  hear  it  from  afar ;  this  bodes  a  storm. 
I  must  not  linger  here — 

(Ji  bell  heard  at  some  distance. ) 
I  The  convent  bell. 

*Tis  distant  still :  it  tells  their  hour  of  prayer. 
It  sends  a  solemn  sound  upon  the  breeze. 
That,  to  a  fearful  superstitious  mind, 
'  In  such  a  scene,  would  like  a  death-knell 

come.  [Exit. 


ACT    V. 
Scene   I. — the  inside  of  a  convent 

CHAPEL,    OF    OLD    GOTHIC    ARCHITEC- 
TURE,  ALMOST    dark:    two    TORCHES 
.      ONLY      ARE      SEEN      AT     A      DISTANCE, 
BURNING    OVER    A     NEWLT-COVERED* 
I    GRAVE.     LIGHTNING  IS  SEEN  FLASHING 
'    THROUGH  THE  WINDOWS,    AND    THUN- 
DER   HEARD,    WITH     THE    SOUND      OF 
WIND  BEATING  UPON  THE  BUILDING. 


*1  have  put  aboje  newlv-eovered  instead  of 
ntw-mads  grave,  as  it  stands  in  the  former  edi- 
tions, because  I  wish  not  to  give  the  idea  of  a 
funerd  procession,  but  merely  that  of  a  hymn  or 
requiem  sung  over  the  grave  of  a  person  who  has 
been  recently  buried. 


Enter  two  Mo.^ks. 

\si  Monk,  The  storm  increases :  hark  how 
dismally 
It  howls  alon£  the  cloisters.    How  goes  time  I 
2d  Mtmk.  It  is  the  hour :  I  hear  them  near 
at  hand : 
And  when  the  solemn  requiem  has  been  song 
For  the  departed  sister,  we'll  retire. 
Yet,  should  this  tempest  still  more  violent 

grow^ 
We'll  beg  a  fnendlv  shelter  till  the  morn. 
\st  Mtmk,  See,  tne  procession  enters :  lei 
disjoin. 
(  7^  organ  strikes  up  a  solemn  prelude.) 
Enter  a  procession  of  Nuns,  with  the  Abbess, 
bearing  torches.    After  compassing  the  grave 
twice,  and  remaining   there  some  time,  the 
organ  plays  a  grand  dlige,  whilst  they  stmnd 
rounfl  the  grave. 

SONG  BY  THE  NUNS. 

Departed  soul,  whose  poor  remains 
This  hallow 'd  lowly  grave  contains ; 
Whose  passing  storm  of  life  is  o'er. 
Whose  pains  and  sorrows  are  no  niore  ; 
Blessed  be  thou  with  the  bless'd  above ! 
Where  ail  is  joy,  and  purity,  and  love. 

Let  niM,  in  might  and  mercy  dread, 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead ; 

In  whom  the  stars  of  heaven  rejoice. 

And  the  ocean  lifts  its  voice ; 

Thy  spirit,  purified,  to  glory  raise, 

To  sing  witn  holy  sainto  bis  everlasting  praise  i 

Departed  soul,  who  in  this  earthly  scene 
Hast  oar  lowly  sister  been, 
Swift  be  thy  way  to  where  the  blessed  dwell ! 
Until  wo  meet  thee  there,  farewell !  farewell ! 

Enter  a  voung  Pkhsioitkr,  with  a  wild  terrified 
look,  ner  hair  and  dress  all  scattered,  and 
rashes  forward  amongst  them. 

Mb.  Why  com'st  thou  here,  with  such  dis> 
oroer'd  looks. 
To  break  upon  our  saa  solemnity  ? 

Pen.  Oh!  I  did  iiear  tliro'   Uie   receding  ^ 
blast. 
Such  horrid  cries !  they  made  my  blood  run 
chin. 
^bb.  'Tis  but  the  varied  voices  of  the  stonu, 
Which  many  times  will  sound  like  distant 

screams : 
It  has  deceiv'd  tliee. 
Pen.  O  no,  for  twice  it  calFd,  so  londly 
call'd, 
With  horrid  strength,  beyond  the  pitch  of  na- 
ture; 
And  Murder !  murder !  was  the  dreadful  crv . 
A  third  time  it  returuM  with  feeble  strengtli^ 
But  o'the  sudden  oeas'd,  as  tho'  the  words 
Were  smother'd  rudely  in  the  grappled  throat. 
And  all  was  still  again,  save  tne  wild  blast 
Which  at  a  distance  growl'd — 
Oh !  it  will  never  from  my  mind  depart ! 
That  dreadful  cry,  all  i'  the  instant  ptiU'd  : 
For  then,  so  near,  some  horrid  deed  was  done. 
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And  none  to  rMcoe. 
Jihb,  Where  didrtthoQ  hear  it? 
Pc3».  In  the  higher  oelk, 

Ae  now  a  window,  open'd  by  the  atonn, 
I  did  attempt  to  ckiae. 
1st  Mamk.  I  wiah  our  brother  Bernard  were 
arrir'd; 
He  ia  upon  hia  way. 
Mk.  Be  not  a]ann*d ;  it  atill  may  be  decep- 
tion. 
*Tia  meet  we  finiah  our  aolemnity. 
Nor  ahow  neglect  nnio  the  honoor'd  dead. 
(GtMa  e  j^,  end  tAa  omnjflayt  mgmn  :jmt 
utit  csatMsaloudknoemngtsluaravfitkout.) 
JM.  Ha !  who  may  thia  be  ?  hnah ! 

(laufekittg  heard  ogtUL) 
%iMomk,  Itiatbeknockoroneinfurioua 
haate. 
Hoah!  hnah!  What  footatepa  come?   Ha! 
brother  Bernard. 

Enter  Bmif Ann  beariog  a  Unteni. 

'    U  Mamk,  See,  what  a  look  he  wean  of 

8tiffi;n*d  fear ! 
Where  hast  then  been,  good  brother  ? 

Bam.  I'fe  aeen  a  horrid  eight ! 
(^({  ^lat&erM^  reiflid  Aim  Olid  jrpeo&ti^  a(  on^a.) 

What  haat  thou  aeen  ? 
Bern,  Aa  on  I  haaten'd,  bearing  thua  my 
light, 
Aeraaa  the  path,  not  BSky  pacea  off, 
I  WW  a  murder'd  corse,  atietch'd  on  hia  back, 
Smear'd  with  new  blood,  aa  tho'  but  newly 
alain. 
4kk,  A  man  or  woman  waa't?       \ 
Ben,  A  man,  a  man ! 

M,  Didat  thou  examine  if  within  ita  breaat 
lliere  yet  were  lodg'd  aome  amall  remaina  of 

hfe? 
Waaitqattedaad? 

Bwn.  Noufpht  in  the  grave  ia  deader. 

I  look*d  but  once,  yet  life  did  never  lodge 
In  aaj  form  ao  lain* — 
A  chuly  hofTDur  aeis'd  me,  and  I  fled, 
lat  Monk,  And  doea  the  ftce  aeem  all  un- 
known to  thee .' 
Brnn,  The  &ee !  I  would  not  on  the  face 
have  look'd 
For  e'en  a  kingdom*a  wealth,  for  all  the  world! 

0  no !  the  bloody  neck,  the  bloody  neck  I 
HSkakmg  kit  hmd  and  dmddtrmg  vitk  Aer- 

nm.  Laud  knocking  heard  toithmU.) 
Sial.  Good  mercy !  who  cornea  next  ? 
Bem.  Not  &r  behind 

1  left  oar  brother  Thomaa  on  the  road ; 
Bot  then  he  did  repent  him  aa  he  went, 
And  thieaten'd  to  jetom. 

2d  Monk,  See,  here  he  comea. 

Ester  Brother  Tbovab,  with  a  wild  terrified 

k>ok. 

1  jf  MmL  How  wiM  he  looka ! 

Ban,  CfMv  up  ta  him  eagerly.)  What, 

bait  tnou  aeen  it  too? 
Jhom,  Tea.  yea  1  it  glar'd  upon  me  aa  it 

paaad. 
Bam.  What  glar*d  upon  thee  ? 

13  . 


(JiU  gathering  rdimd  Thomaa, 
once.) 

O  !  what  haat  thou  aeen  ? 
Thom,  Aa,  striving  with  the  Uaat,  1  onward 
came. 
Turning  my  feeble  lantern  firom  the  wind, 
Its  light  upon  a  dreadful  viaage  gleam'd, 
Which  paua'd  and  look'd  upon  me  asit  paas'd. 
But  such  a  look,  aueh  wildaesa  of  deapair, 
Such  horrour-etrain'd  features,  never  yet 
Did  earthly  visage  ahow.  I  shrunk  and  ahud- 

der'd. 
If  a  danm'd  spirit  may  to  earth  return, 
I've  aeen  it. 
Bern,  Waa  there  any  blood  upon  it? 
Thorn,  Nay,  as  it  paas'd,  I  did  not  see  ita 
form; 
Nought  but  the  horrid  &ce. 
Bern.  It  ia  the  murderer. 
Ije  Monk.  What  way  went  it  ? 

Thorn.  1  durst  not  look  till  I  had  paas'd  it 
far. 
Then  turning  round,  upon  the  riaing  bank, 
I  saw,  between  me  and  the  paly  akv. 
A  duskv  form,  tossing  and  agitated. 
I  atopp  d  to  mark  it ;  out.  in  truth,  I  found 
"Twaa  but  a  sapling  benoinff  to  the  wind. 
And  so  I  onward  hied,  and  look'd  no  more. 
1st  Monk.  But  we  must  look  to't ;  we  must 
follow  it : 
Our  duty  so  commands.  (To  2d  Monk.)  Will 

yon  go,  brother  ? 
(To  Bernard.)  And  you,  good  Bernard? 
Bern.  If  I  needa  muat  go. 

lot  Monk.  Come,  we  muat  all  go. 
jUb.  Heaven  be  with  yon,  then ! 

[ExBUNT  Monka. 
Pen,  Amen !  amen !  Good  heaven  be  with 
uaall! 

0  what  a  dreadful  night! 

Ahb.  Daughtera,  retire ;  peace  to  the  peace- 
ful dead  ! 
Our  aolemn  ceremony  now  ia  finiah'd. 

[Exsuirr. 

SCSHB  II. — ^A  LAKGE  ROOM  IK  THE  COH- 
VRVT,  VKKT  DARK. 

Enter  the  Abbess,  Young  Pensioner  bearing  a 
light,  and  several  Nans  i  she  sets  down  the 
light  on  a  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  ao 
tluit  the  room  ii  still  very  gloomy. 

Mb.  They  have  been  longer  abaent  than  I 
thought; 

1  fbar  he  has  escap'd  them. 

1st  JVim.  Heaven  forbid  ! 

Pen.  No,  no,  found  out  foul  murder  ever  ia, 
And  the  foul  murd'rer  too. 

2d  JVim.  The  ^[ood  Saint  Francis  win  di- 
rect their  aeareh ; 
The  blood  so  near  this  holy  convent  abed 
For  threefold  vengeance  odla. 

Jihb.  Ihear  a  noiae  within  the  inner  court — 
They  are  retum'd ;  (listening;)  and  Bemard'a 

voice  I  hear : 
They  are  retum'd. 

Pen.  Why  do  1  tremble  ao? 

It  18  not  I  who  ought  to  tiemUe  tiiua. 
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fid  Avn.  I  hear  them  at  the  door. 
Lan,  (wiihctt.)   Open   the   door,  I  praj 
thee,  brcther  Thcmas ; 
I  cacnot  new  unhand  the  priioner. 
(Alt  ffick  tcgtthir,  tKriiikivg  hack  from  the 
deer,  end  staring  vfcn  one  mrnoiktr.) 
He  is  with  them  ! 
(^  Jclding  deer  at  the  bcttcm  of  tke  stage  is 
cpined,  end  tntir  Bernard,  Thcmaa,  4md 
Ike  ethir  iuo  Mcnks,  tarrying  tantems  in 
iktir  hands y  and  Irirgivg  in  De  Monfbrt. 
lltif  are  hlivUe  jenivtd  ly  other  Mcnka. 
^s  iJ^/y  iecdjer^aid  De  Mcnfort,  the  light 
is  tvtntd  cteayj  so  that  he  is  seen  cbsevrety; 
Ivt  vhin  tbty  ecme  to  thejrcnt  of  tke  stage^ 
fhiy  twn  the  light  side  r/  their  lanterns  on 
Aim  at  cnce,  end  hisjcie  is  sttn  in  all  tke 
stringthtritd  hcrrcvr  ff  deifair,  uitk  kis 
lojids  and  chthts  blcctiii. 
(AltecB  and  Kuns  ip(ak  at  cnee,  and  start 
lu(k.^    Kriy  eaints  te  with  ua ! 
Bern,  (to  Atb.)  Bencid  the  ix^n  oi  blood  \ 
Mb.  01  mireiy  tco;  I  cannot  lock  upon  him. 
Birn.    {to  J\vns.)  Kay,  holy  aisters,  turn 
not  thus  away. 
Speak  to  him,  if,  perchance,  he  will  regard 

you: 
For  from  his  month  we  have  no  utterance 

heard, 
Save  one  deep  grcan  and  nnother*d  exclamap 

tion, 
When  first  we  reiz'd  him. 
Jibb.  (to  De  Mon.)  Moat  miaerable  man, 
how  art  then  thus  ?  (Pauses.) 

Thy  tongue  is  silent,  but  those  bloody  hands 
0o  witness  horrid    things.      What  is  thy 
name  f 
De  Mon.  {reused ,  looks  steadfastly  at  tke 
Abbess  for  some  timet  tken  speaking 
in  a  short  kurried  voice.)  I  have  no 
name. 
Alh,  (to  Bern.)  Do  it  thyself;  Til  speak  to 

him  no  more. 
Pen.  O  holy  saints !  that  this  should  be  the 
man 
Who  did  against  his  fellow  liil  the  stroke, 
Whilst  he  so  loudly  call'd.— 
/  Still  in  my  ears  it  rmgs :  O  murder  !  murder ! 
De  Mon.  (starting^  He  calls  again  ! 
Pen.  No,  he  did  call,  but  now  nis  Toioe  is 
still'd. 
Tispast. 
De  Mon.  'Tis  past. 

Pen.  Tes,  it  is  past !  art  thou  not  he  who 
did  it .' 
(De  Monfort  utters  a  deep  groans  and  is  sup- 
ported from  failing  by  tke  Monks.    A  notse 
ts  keard  untkout.) 

Abb.  What  noise  is  this  of  heavy  lumb'ring 
steps, 
Like  men  who  with  a  weighty  burden  come  P 
Bern.  It  is  the  body  :  1  have  orders  given 
That  here  it  should  be  laid. 
,     (Enter  meny  bearing  tke  body  of  Rezen  velt,  co^ 
vered  toitk  a  tokite  doOiy  and  set  it  down  in 
tke  middle  of  tke  room ;  tkey  tken  uncover  it. 
De  Monfort  stands  fixed  and  nufttonleee 


witk  korrouTf  only  tkmt «  smdden  skiverimg  { 
seeme  to  pass  orer  him  wken  tkey  mncarer 
tke  corpse.  The  Abbess  and  Nuns  skrimk 
back  and  retire  to  seme  dietmuTf  all  tke  real 
fixing  tkeir  eyes  steadfastly  upon  De  Mon- 
fort.   A  long  pause.) 

Bern,  (to  De  Mon.)  See'st  tlioa  that  life- 
less corpse,  those  bloody  woonds  ? 
See  how  he  lies,  who  but  so  shortly  since 
A  living  creature  was,  with  all  the  powers 
Of  sense,  and  motion,  and  humanity ! 
Oh  !  what  a  heart  had  be  who  did  this  deed ! 
1st  Monk,  (looking  at  tke  kody.)  How  Imd  \ 
those    teeu  against  tbe    lips    are  ' 
press  d, 
A«tho*  he  strngi^  stUl ! 
2d  Monk.    The  hAnds,  too,  c]ench*d:  tl^ 
last  efforts  of  nature. 
fDe  Monfort  stUl  stands  mationUse.    BrmUk- 
er  Thomas  tken  goes  to  tke  bodyftmd  rmsimg 
up  tke  kead  a  UttUj  turns  it  towards  De 

Monfort) 
Tkem.  Know'st  thou  thb  ^lastly  &ce  P 
De  Mon-  (pntting  kis  kands  before  kis  face 
in  mclenlpertarkeJtian^    Oh  do  not ! 
do  not !    Veil  it  from  wsf  si^t ! 
Put  me  to  any  agony  but  this  *    t 

Tkam.    Ha!    dost  thou  then  confess  the 
dreadful  deed?  . 

Hast  thou  against  the  laws  of  awful  heav*n 
Such  horrid  murder  done  ?    What  fiend  could 

tempt  thee .' 
(Pauees  and  locks  steadfaedy  at  De  Monfort.) 
De  Mon.  I  hear  thy  wordf ,  but  do  not  bear 
their  sense —        • 
Hast  thou  not  covered  it .'  # 
•   Bern,  (to  Tfaom.)  Forbdkr,  my  brother^  fac 

thou  see'st  right  weU 
He  is  not  in  a  state  to  answer  thee. 
Let  us  retire  and  leave  him  for  a  while. 
These  windows  are  with  iron  grated  o'er ; 
He  is  secur'd,  and  other  duty  calls. 
Tkam.  Then  let  it  be. 

Bern,  (to  Monks,  ^.)  Come,  let  us  all  de- 
part. 
(ExEuiTT  Abbess  and  Nuns, /bUoioad  ky  tka 
Monks.     One  Monk  lingerimg  a  ltt-> 
tie  behind.) 

De  Mon.  All  gone !  (Pereeimng  tke  Monk.) 

O  stay  thou  here ! 
Monk.  It  must  not  be. 

De  Mon.   Ill  give  thee  gold;   Fll  make 
thee  rich  in  gold. 
If  thou  wilt  stay  e'en  but  a  little  while. 
Monk.  I  must  not,  must  not  stay. 
De  Mon.  I  do  conjure  thee ! 

Monk.  I  dare  not  stay  with  thee.    (Gotn^.) 
De  Men.  And  wilt  tnou  go  * 

(Catching  kold  ofkim  eageHyL) 
O  !  throw  ^  cloak  upon  this  grisly  form  !^ 
The  unclos'd  eyes  do  stare  upon  me  stiD.    ' 
O  do  not  leave  me  thus ! 

[Monk  covers  tke  kody,  and  Exit. 

DeMon,  (alone.looking  at  tke  covered  hod^ 
but  at  a  distance.)  Alone  with  tliee ! 
but  thou  art  nothing  now. 
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Tis  done  I  'tis  nomber'd  with  the  things  o*er- 

Would,  would  it  were  to  come  ! — ' 

Whal  &ted  end,  what  darkly  gathering  elond 

Will  close  on  all  this  honour  ? 

O  that  dire  madness  would  unloose  my 
thoughts, 

And  fill  my  mind  with  wildest  fantasies, 

DnrfcyrestfesB,  terrible!  aught,  auffht  but  this! 

(Pmues  and  akuddtra.) 

How  with  conTulsiTe  life  he  heavM  beneatn 
me, 

E'en  with  the  death's  wound  gor*d !  O  hor- 
rid, horrid ! 

Mfithinks  I  feet  him  still. — What  sound  is 
that? 


{Looking  MUadfasdy  ai  ike  body,) 
U  mores !  it  rooTes !  the  cloth  c(oth  heave  and 


I  heard  a  smother'd  groan. — It  is  impossible ! 

y     '   aitJU  bot' 
>Tes  i^the  doth  c(o 
swell. 
It  moves  again !  I  cannot  suJSer  this-> 
Whatever  it  be,  I  will  uncover  it. 
(Runs  to  ike  eirpae^  amd  tears  cfftke  doik  in 

duDttir.) 
AU  s&U  beneath. 

Nought  is  there  here  but  fix'd  and  grisly  death. 
How  ftemly  fixed !  Oh !  those  ^ased  eyes ! 
They  look  upon  me  still. 

(Shrinks  hack  wiJtk  horrour.) 
Come,  madness!  come  unto  me  senseless 

death! 
I  eannot  suffer  this !  Here,  rocky  wall, 
Scsftter  these  brains,  or  dull  them*! 
'  {Hums  fitrumstff,  and,  dashing  his  kead against 
tktwaUrfiUis  upon  the  floor.) 

Eater  two  Morkb,  hastily. 

Ijt  Mamk.  See ;  wretched  man,  he  hath  de- 
stroyed himself. 

2d  Monk.  He  does  but  faint.  Let  us  re- 
move him  hence. 

1st  Monk.  We  did  not  well  to  leave  him 
here  alone. 

^Momk.  Come,  let  us  bear  him  to  the  open 
air.  [ExBUHT,  hearing  out  De  Mon- 
fbrt. 

Scunt  HI.— BXFORE  TBE  OATK8  OF  THE 
COVVEHT. 

Enter  Jass  Dc  Monfort,  Frebxro,  andiMAir- 
USL.  As  tbeyaie  proceeding  toward*  the 
gate,  Jask  at<^  abort  and  shrinks  back. 

FrA.  Ha  \  wherefore  P  has  a  sudden  ill- 
ness seix'd  thee .' 
JSsne.  No,  no,  my  friend.-^And  yet  I'm  very 
iaint— 
I  diead  to  enter  here. 

Mmm,  Ay,  so  I  thought : 

For,  wben  between  the  trees,  that  abbey 

tower 
Finil  shewM  its  top,  I  saw  your  count'nance 

change. 
Bat  bieathe  a  little  here;  I'll  go  before, 
And  make  inquiry  at  the  nearest  gate. 
Froh,  Do  so,  good  Manuel. 

(Maaoel^iMff  andknocksal  the  gate.) 


Courage,  dear  Madam :  all  may  yet  be  well. 
Rezenveit's     servant,    firighten'a  with    the 

storm, 
And  seeing  that  his  master  join'd  him  not, 
As  by  appointment,  at  the  forest's  edge. 
Might  be  alarm'd,  and  give  too  ready  ear 
To  an  unfounded  rumour. 
He  law  it  not ;  he  cam6  not  here  himself. 
Jane,  (looking  eagerly  to  the  gate,  where 
Manuel  talks  with  the  Porter.)  Ha ! 
see,  he  talks  with  some  one  earnestly. 
And  see'st  thou  not  that  motion  of  his  hands  ?  ' 
He  stands  like  one  who  hears  a  horrid  tale. 
Almighty  God ! 

^Manuel  goes  into  the  convent.) 
He  comes  not  back ,  he  enters. 
Preb.  Bear  ud,  my  noble  friend. 
Jane.  I  will,  I  wifi !    But  this  suspense  is 
dreadful.     . 
(A  long  pause.    Manuel  re-enters  from  the 
convent,  and  comes  fonoard  sUnoty  with  a 
sad  eountenanee.) 
Is  this  the  face  of  one  who  bears  good  tidings  ? 
O  God  !  his  face  doth  tell  the  horrid  fact; 
There  is  nought  doubtful  here. 
Freb.  How  is  it,  Manuel .' 

Man.  I've  seen  him  through  a  crevice  in  his 
door: 
It  is  indeed  my  master.    (Bursting  into  tears.) 
(Jene  faints,  and  is  supported  by  Freberg. — 

Enter  Abkm  and  ■everal  Nvss  from  the  convent , 
who  gather  about  her,  and  aj^Iy  remedies.  She 
recovers. 

1st  JViin.  The  life  returns  sffain. 
2d  Attn.  les,  she  revives. 

Abb.  (to  Freb.)  Let  me  entreat  this  noble 
lady's  leave 
To  lead  her  in.    She  seems  in  great  distress ! 
We  would  with  holy  kindness  soothe  her  woe, 
And  do  by  her  the  deeds  of  christian  love. 
Freb.  Madam,  your  goodness  has  my  grate- 
ful thanks.  [Exeunt, 
supporting  Jane  into  the  convent. 

Scene  IV. — de  monfoet  is  discovbe- 
ed  8itti1io  in  a  thouobtfvl  pos- 
ture, he  remains  80  for  some 
time.  his  face  afterwards  beoins 
to  appear  agitated,  like  one  whose 
mind  is  harrowed  with  tbe  sever- 
est thottohts;  then,  starting  i 
from  his  seat,  he  clasps  his  hands 
together,  and  holds  them  up  to 

HEAVEN. 

De  Mon.  O  that  I  ne'er  had  known  the  li^ 
of  day ! 
That  filmv  darkness  on  mine  eyes  had  hung. 
And  cloB  d  me  out  from  the  fair  face  of  na^ 

ture! 
O  that  my  mind  in  mental  darkness  pent. 
Had  no  perception,  no  distinction  known, 
Of  fair,  or  foul,  perfection,  or  defect. 
Nor  thought  conceiv'd  of  proud  pre-eminence! 
O  that  it  had  !  O  that  I  had  been  formed 
An  idiot  from  the  birth !  a  senseless  change- 
ling, 
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Who  eats  his  glutton's  metl  with  medj  hute, 
Nor  knows  the  hand  who  feeds  him. — 

(Pauses  ;  then,  in  a  cahner  sorrowfvl  voice*) 
What  am  I  now  ?  how  en&  the  day  of  life  f 
For  end  it  most ;  and  ten(ble  this  000m. 
This  storm  of  horrours  that  suntmnu  its  cloae. 
This  little  term  of  nature's  njgony 
Will  soon  be  o'er,  and  what  is  past  is  past : 
But  shall  I  then,  on  the  dark  lap  of  earth 
Laj  me  to  rest,  in  still  unconsciousness, 
Like  senseless  clod  that  doth  no  pressure  feel 
From  wearing  foot  of  daily  passenger ; 
Like  steeped  rook  o'er  which  the  bieaking 

waves 
Bellow  and  feam  unheard  ?  O  would  I  could ! 


Enter  MavueL)  who  springs  forward  to  bis 
ter,  bat  is  checked  upon  perceiTing  De  Mon- 
fort  draw  back  and  look  sternly  at  him. 

Jlfon.  My  lord,  my  master !    O  my  dearest 
master ! 
(De  Monfort  sHU  looks  at  him  withotU  speaks 

ing.) 
Nay,  do  not  thus  regard  me,  good  my  Lord ! 
Speak  to  me :  am  I  not  your  faithful  Manuel  ? 

De  Man.  (in  a  hasty  (roken  voice.)  Art  thou 
alone  ? 

Man.  No,  Sir,  the  lady  Jane  is  on  her  way ; 
Ghe  is  not  far  behind. 

DeMon.  (tossingjusarm  overhis  headinan 
agony.)  This  is  too  much !  All  I  can 
bear  but  this ! 
It  must  not  be. — Run  and  prevent  her  coming. 
Say,  he  who  is  detain'd  a  pris'ner  here 
Is  one  to  her  unknown.    1  now  am  nothing. 
I  am  a  man  of  holy  claims  bereft ; 
Out  of  the  pale  orsocial  kindred  cast ; 
Nameless  and  horrible. — 
Tell  her  I>e  Monfort  far  from  hence  is  gone 
Into  a  desolate  and  distant  land. 
Ne'er  to  return  again.    Fly,  tell  her  thb ; 
For  we  must  meet  no  more. 

Enter  Javx  Dv  Monfort,  busting  into  the 
chamber,  and  followed  by  Frxbx&o,  Abbess, 
and  several  Nous. 

Mne.  We  must !  we  must !  My  brother,  O 
my  brother ! 
(De  Moo&nri  turns  away  his  head  and  hides  his 

fau  with  his  arm.    Jane  stops  shortt  and. 

making  a  greai  effort,  turns  to  Freberg,  ana 

the  others  who  followed  her^  amd  with  an  air 

qf  dignity  stretches  out  her  hand,  beckoning 

them  to  retire.    AU  retire  hU  Freberg,  who 

seems  to  hesitate.) 
And  thou  too,  Freberg :  call  it  not  unkind. 
[EuT  Freberg,  Jane  and  De  Monfort  only  re- 

main. 

Jane.  My  hapless  Monfort ! 
(De  Monfort  turns  round  and  looks  somnqful- 

ly  upon  her;  she  opens  her  arms  to  him,  and 

he,  rushing  into  them,  hides  his  face  upon  her 

breast  ama  weeps.) 

Jane.  Av ,  give  thy  sorrow  vent ;  here  may *st 
toou  weep. 

DeMon.  (in brohen accents.)  Oh!  this, my 
sieter,  makes  me  feel  again 
The  kindness  of  affection. 


My  mind  has  ia  a  dreadful  stonn  been  tost ; 
Horrid  and  darkw — I  thought  to  weep  no 

more.— 
Tve  done  a  deed — ^Bnt  I  am  human  still. 
Jons.  I  know  thy  suff'iings :  leave  thy  eor 

row  feee: 
Thou  art  with  one  who  never  did  nphnid ; 
Who  mourns,  who  loves  thee  still. 
De  Mon.  Ah !  say'st  thou  so  ?  no,  no ;  H 

should  not  be. 
{Skrisdaing  from  her.)  I  am  a  foul  and  bloody 

murderer. 
For  such  embrace  unmeet :  O  leave  me !  leave 

me ! 
Disgrace  and  puhliek  diame  ahide  me  now  ^ 
And  all,  alas !  who  do  my  kindred  own, 
The  direful  portion  share* — Away,  away  I 
Shall  a  disgnc'd  and  publick  criminal 
Degrade  thy  name,  and  claim  affinity 
To  noble  worth  like  thine  ? — I  have  no  name  - 
rm  nothing  now,  not  e'en  to  thee  ;  depart. 
(She  takes  his  hand,  and  grasping  it  Jirmlf^ 
neaks  with  a  detemunea  vowe.) 
Jane.  De  Monfort,  hand  in  hand  we  have 

enjoy 'd 
The  plajrfui  tena  of  infenev  together  \ 
And  m  the  rougher  path  or  ripen 'd  years 
We've  been  eacn  other's  stay.    Dark  lowats 

our*&te. 
And  terrible  the  storm  that  gathen  o'er  ns ; 
But  nothing,  till  that  latest  agony 
Which  severs  thee  from  nature,  shall  unlooae 
ITiis  fia'd  and  sacred  hold.    In  thy  dark  pri»> 

on-hottse ; 
In  the  terrific  face  of  armed  law ;  . 

Tea,  on  the  scaffold,  if  it  needs  must  he,  / 
I  never  will  forsake  thee.  / 

DeJion.  (looking  at  her  with  admiraiion.) 
Heav'n  bless  thy  gen'rous  soul,  my  noble 

Jane! 
I  thought  to  sink  beaeaih  this  load  of  ill, 
Depress'd  with  infamjr  and  open  shame ; 
I  thought  to  sink  in  abject  wretchedness : 
But  for  thy  sake  I'll  rouse  my  manhood  up. 
And  meet  it  bravely;  no  unseemly  weakness, 
I  ifeel  my  rising  strength,  shall  blot  my  end, 
To  clothe  thy  cheek*  with  shame. 
Jane.  Yes,  thou  art  noble  still. 
De  Mon.  With  thee  I  am ;  who  were  not 

BO  with  thee .' 
But  ah !  my  sister,  short  will  be  the  term  . 
Death's  stroke  will  come,  and  in  that  state 

beyond. 
Where  things  unutterable  wait  the  soul, 
New  from  its  earthly  tenement  discharg'd. 
We  shall  be  sever'd  far. 
Far  as  the  spotless  purity  of  virtue 
Is  from  the  murd'rer's  guilt,  fiur  shall  we  be. 
This  is  the  gulf  of  dreM  uncertainty 
From  which  the  soul  recoila 
JoMs.  The  God  who  made  thee  is  a  God  of 

menj; 
Think  upon  this. 
DsJMba.  (shaking  his  head,)  No,  no!  tbie 

blood!  thS  blood! 
Jane.  Tes,  e'en  the  sin  of  blood  may  be  fhr* 

given, 
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When  humble  penitence  hath  once  &i4)n*d. 
Jh  M9H.  (mgtriu.)  What,  after  tenna  of 
lengtben'd  miaery , 
Impnaoa'dangoish  of  tonnented  apirita, 
Shall  1  atftiOi  a  renovated  soul. 
Into  the  olened  famUj  of  the  ifood 
Admittance  have  ?    Think'st  thoa  that  this 

may  be? 
Speak  if  thou  canst :  O  speak  me  comfort  here! 
For  dreadful  fiincies,  like  an  armed  host. 
Have  pushed  me  to  despair.    It  is  most  hor- 
rible— 

0  apeak  of  hope !  if  any  hope  there  be. 
(Jane  it  sUtnt,  and  looks  sorrawfitUy  vpon  him; 

Atn  ciaspmg  her  hands,  and  turning  her 

2«a  to  hearenf  seems  to  mutter  a  prayer.) 
t  Man.  Ha !  doet  thoa  pray  for  me  ?  heav'n 
hear  thy  prayer ! 

1  &ia  wcMild  kneeL — Alas  \  I  dare  not  do  it. 
Jaa€,  Ifot  so !  aU  by  th*  Ahoighty  Father 

form*d| 
May  in  their  deepest  mis'rv  call  on  him. 
Come  kneel  with  me,  my  brother. 
(She  kneds  and  prays  to  htrseff;  he  kneels  by 
ftcr ,  mid  dasps  his  hattdsfenHntlyj  hut  speaks 
mot.    A  notse  sf  duuns  danking  is  heard 
wiihoutf  ^nd  they  both  rise.) 
Us  Men.  Hear'st  thoa  that  noiae  ?    They 

come  to  interrupt  u& 
Jiiaa.  (moving  toutards  aside  door.)  Then 

let  us  enter  here. 
Dt  Man.  (caidtuur  hold  ofhet  with  a  look  of 
horrour.)  r^ot  there — not  there — the 
corpse — ^the  bloody  corpse  ! 
Jans.  What,  lies  he  there  ? — Unhappy  Be- 

zenvelt  ? 
iOt  Men.  A'sudden  thought  has  come  across 
mv  mind; 
How  came  it  not  before  ?  Unhappy  Rezenvelt ! 
Sav'st  thou  but  this.'' 

Jane,  What  should  I  say .'  he  was  an  hon- 
est man: 
I  ftill  have  thought  him  such,  as  such  lament 
him. 
^  (De  Monfort  utters  a^deep  groan,) 

What  means  this  heavy  groan  f 
DtMon.  It  hath  a  meaning. 

Eatar  Aiases  and  Mohxs,  with  two  Opficcrs 
{/justice  carrying  fetters  in  their  hands  to  put 
u^  Dk  MoaroRT. 

Jams,  (starting.)  What  men  are  these  .^ 
Xst  Of.  Lady,  we  are  the  servants  of  the 
law, 
And  bear  with  as  a  power,  which  doth  con- 
strain 
To  bind  with  fetters  this  our  prisoner. 

{Pointing  to  De  Monfort.) 
JIans.  A  stranger  oncoBdemnM  ?  this  can- 
not be. 
IM  Of.  As  yet,  indeed,  he  is  by  law  un- 
jadg  d, 
But  is  so  6r  condemn'd  by  circumstance, 
That  law,  or  custom  sacred  held  as  law, 
Dolb  MW  warrant  na,  and  it  must  be. 
Jmme,  Aay,  aay  not  so ;  he  haa  no  power 
t* 


hath  boand  him  with  a  heavy  ohaia; 
There  is  no  need  of  yours. 
1^  Off.  We  must  perform  our  office. 
Jane,  O !  do  not  offer  this  indignity !       \ 
\st  Off.  Is  it  indignity  in  sacred  law 
To  band  a  murderer  ?  (To  2d  Officjer.)  Come, 
do  thy  work. 
Jane.  <Harsh  are  thy  words,  and  stem  thy 
hardened  brow ; 
Dark  is  thine  eye ;  but  allaome  pity  have 
Cnto  the  last  extreme  of  misery. 
I  do  beseech  thee  !  if  thou  art  a  man — 

{Kneding  to  him.) 

(De  Monfort,  fviiaed  at  this ,  runs  up  to  Jane, 

and  raises  her  hastUyfrom  the  ground :  them 

stretches  himsdf  up  proudly.) 

De  Man.  (to  Jane.)  btMid  thou  erect  in  na^ 

tive  dignity ) 

And  bend  to  none  on  earth  the  suppliant  knee. 

Though  cloth'd  in  power  imperial.    To  my 

heart 
It  gives  a  &Uer  gripe  than  many  irons. 
(Holding  out  his  hands.)  Here ,  offioeia  of  law, 

bind  on  those  shackles ; 
And,  if  they  are  too  light,  bring  heavier  chains. 
Add  iron  to  iron ;  load,  crush  me  to  the 

ground: 
Nay,  heap  ten  thousand  weight  upon  my 

breast, 
For  that  were  best  of  all. 
(A  longipausSf  whilst  they  put  irons  upon  him. ' 
,^fter  they  are  on,  Jane  looks  at  liim  sorrow^ 
fullv^  and  lets  her  head  sink  on  her  breast. 
De  Bftonfort  stretdies  out  his  hand,  looks  at 
them,  and  then  at  Jane ;  crosses  themoterhia 
breast,  and  endeavours  to  suppress  his  fed' 
tn^a.*) 

Xst  Ojf.  I  have  it,  too,  in  charge  to  move 
you  hence,  (To  De  MonA>rt.) 

Into  another  chamber  more  secure. 
De  Man.  Well,  I  am  ready,  Sir. 
{.Approaching  Jane,  whom  the  Abbess  isendra- 

vouring  to  comfort,  but  to  no  purpose.) 
Ah !  whererore  thoa !  most  honour  d  and  most 

dear? 
Shrink  not  at  the  accoutrementa  of  ill. 
Daring  the  thing  itself. 

{J&deavouring  to  look  ehoerfid.) 
Wilt  thou  permit  me  with  a  gyved  hand .' 
(She  gives  her  hand,  whiekhe  raises  to  his  b^.) 
This  was  my  proudest  office. 

[ExEVVT,  De  Monfort  leading  out  Jana. 


SCKirx  y. — Air  APARTMENT  IK  THE  CON- 
VEMT,  OPENING  INTO  ANOTHER  ROOM, 
WHOSE  LOW  ARCHED  DOOR  IS  aEEN  IN 
THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  8TA«E«  IN  ONE 
CORNER  A  MONK  IS  aSEN  KNECLINO. 


*  Should  this  play  ever  again  be  acted,  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  that  the  curtain  ahotild  drop 
here ;  since  here  the  story  may  be  considered  as 
completed,  and  what  comes  after,  prolongs  the 
piece  too  much  when  oar  interest  for  the  fate  of 
De  Monfort  is  at  an  end. 


no 
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£nt«r  another  Monk,  whO|  on  perceiTing  liun> 
■tops  till  he  rises  from  hii  knees,  and  then  goes 
ea^rly  up  to  hioK 

1st  Monk,  How  is  the  prisoner  ? 
2d  Monk,    (pointing  to  the  door.)  He  is 
within,  and  the  stronjj;  hand  of  death 
Is  dealing  with  him. 

1st  Monk.  How  is  this,  good  brother  ? 

Methought  he  bravM  it  with  a  manly  spirit ; 
And  led,  with  shackled  hands,  his  sister  torth, 
Like  one  resolv'd  to  bear  mistortune  bravely. 
2d  Monk.  Tes,  with  heroick  courage,  for  a 
while 
He  seem'd  inspir'd;  but,  soon  depress'dagaiz^ 
/   Bemorse  and  dark  despair*  o'erwhelm'd  his 
soul : 
And,  from  the  violent  working  of  his  mind, 
Some  stream  of  life  within  his  breast  haB  burst; 
For  many  a  time,  within  a  little  space. 
The  ruday  tide  has  rush'd  into  his  moutb. 
Grod  grant  his  pains  be  short ! 
1^  Monk.  How  does  the  lady  ? 

2d  Monk.  She  nts  and  bears  his  head  upon 
her  lap. 
Wiping  the  cold  drops  from  his  ghastly  fwce 
With  such  a  look  of  tender  wretchedness. 
It  wrings  the  heart  to  see  her.-^ 
How  goes  the  night  ? 
1st  Monk.  It  wears,  methinka,  upon  the  mid- 
night hour. 
It  is  a  dark  and  fearful  night :  the  moon 
Is  wrapp'd  in  sable  clouds  >  the  chill  blast 

sounds 
Like  dismal  lamentations.  Ay,  who  knows 
What  voices  mix  with  the  dark  midnight 

winds  ? 
Nay,  as  I  pass'd  that  yawning  cavern's  mouth, 
A  wfaisp'ring  sound,  unearthly,  reach'd  my 

ear. 
And  o'er  my  head  a  chilly  coldness  crept. 
Are  there  not  wicked  fiends  and  damned 

sprites, 
Whom  yawning  chamels,  and  th'  unfathom'd 

depths 
Of  secret  darkness,  at  this  fearful  hour. 
Do  upwards  send,  to  watch,  unseen,  around 
The  murd'rer's  death-bed,  at  his  fatal  term. 
Ready  to  hail  with  dire  and  horrid  welcome. 
Their  fiiture  mate  ? — I  do  believe  there  are. 
2d  Monk.  Peace,  peace !  a  God  of  wisdom 
and  of  mercy, 
Veib  from  our  sight — Ha !  hear  that  heavy 
groan.  (^  groan  heard  tnthin.) 

1st  Monk.  It  is  the  dying  man. 

(^noiher"  groan.) 
2d  Monk.  God  grant  him  rest ! 

{lAStenmg  at  the  door.) 
I  hear  him  struggling  in  the  gnpe  of  death. 
O  piteous  heaven !  (Goes  from  the  doer.) 

Enter  Brother  Thomas  from  the  chamber. 

How  now,  good  Brother  f 

TJiam.  Retire,  my  friends.  O  many  abed  of 
death 
With  all  its  pangs  and  horrours  I  have  seen. 
But  never  aught  like  this !  Retire,  my  friends ; 
The  death-bell  will  its  awful  signal  give, 


When  he  has  breath'd  his  last. 
I  would  move  hence,  but  I  am  weak  and  faint } 
Let  me  a  moment  on  thy  shoulder  lean. 
Oh,  weak  and  mortal  man' ! 

(Leans  on  second  Monk :  a  pamse.") 

Enter  BsRiTARn  fiootthe  chamber. 

2d  Monk,  (to  Bern^  How  is  your  penitent  ? 
Bern.  He  is  with  Him  who  made  hun}  Him^ 
who  knows 
The  soul  of  man :  Before  whose  awful  prea-^ 

ence 
Th*  unsceptred  tyrant  simple,  helpless,  stand*-  . 
Like  an  unclothed  babe.  {Bell  tolls  J)  f 

The  dismal  sound ! 
Retire  and  pray  for  the  blood-stained  soul : 
May  heav'n  have  mercy  on  him  ! 

(BeU  toils  ogam.)'  [Exsvxt. 

SgKHB  VI. — ^A  HALL  OR  LARGE  ROOM 

iir   THE  comteht.  the  bodies  of  DH 

MONFORT  AND  REZSNVELT  ARE  DIS- 
COVERED LAID  OUT  UPON  A  LOW  TABLH 
OR  PLATFORM,  COVERED  WITH  BLACK. 
FREBERO,  RERNARD,  ABBESS,  XONKS^ 
▲KD    BUNS   ATTENDIIIO. 

Mh.  (to  Freb.)  Here  must  the|t  they  lie, 

my  Lord,  until  we  know 
Respecting  this  the  order  of  the  law. 
trtb.  And  vou  have  wisely  done,  my  rev 

'rend  mother. 
(Goes  to  the  tahle^  and  looks  at  the  bodies,  hut 

Vfithout  urtcotering  them.) 
Unhappy  men*!  ye,  ooth  in  nature  rich. 
With  tuents  and  with  virtues  were  endued. 
Te  should  have  lov'd,  yet  deadly  rancoor 

came. 
And  in  the  prime  and  manhood  of  your  day» 
Te  sleep  in  norrid  death.    O  direful  hate ! 
What  sname  and  wretchedness  his  portion  is, 
Who,  for  a  secret  inmate,  harbours  thee ! 
And  who  shall  call  him  blaxneless,  who  ex- 
cites, 
Ungen'rously  excites,  with  careless  0com, 
Sucn  baleful  passion  in  a  brotlier's  breast, 
Whom  heav'n  commands  to  love .'    Low  sze 

ye  laid : 
Still  all  contention  now. — Low  are  ye  laid : 
I  lov'd  you  both,  and  mourn  your  hapless  fall. 
Mb.  They  were  your  friends,  my  Lord  ? 
Freb.  I  lov'd  them  both.  How  does  the  lady 

Jane? 
Jibb.  She  bears  misfortune  with  intrepid 

soul. 
1  never  saw  in  woman  bow'd  with  grief, 
Such  moving  dignity. 

Freb.  Ay,  still  the  same. 

I've  known  li^  long :  of  worth  most  ezcsl- 

lent; 
But  in  the  day  of  woe,  she  ever  rose 
Upon  the  mind  with  added  majesty, 
As  the  dark  mountain  more  sublimely  tow*ni 
Mantled  in  clouds  and  storm. 

Ester  Masdsl  and  Jsrovb. 

Man>  (winting.)  Here,  my  good  Jeromer 
here's  a  piteous  sight 
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Jer.  A  fMteous  light !  yet  I  wUl  look  apon 
him: 
i*U  lee  his  ftoe  in  death.    Alas,  alaa ! 
I'ye  seen  him  more  a  noble  flentlemaa ; 
And  when  with  Tezmg  paasion  undiatuzb'd, 
He  look*d  moet  gracioiuuy. 

'       Resenveh,  and  aUarU  hack  teith  horroMr.) 
Oh!  thiawaatfae  bloody  work!  Oh,  oh!  oh, 

oh! 
That  hnman  hands  could  do  it ! 

(Drcfs  tks  tloik  again,) 
Man*  That  is  the  muraer'd  corpse;  here 
lies  De  Monfort. 

{Giring  to  uaeattr  the  aiker  body.) 
Jar,  (tumtng  away  his  head.)  No,  no !  I 

cannot  look  apon  him  now. 
Jtfsa.  Didst  thcni  not  come  to  see  him  ? 
Jar.  Tj !  cover  him — inter  him  in  the  dark — 
Let  no  one  look  upon  him. 

Bent.  (7b  Jer.)  Well  dost  thou  shew  the 
abhorrence  nature  feels 
For  deeds  of  blood,  and  I  commend  thee  well. 
In  the  most  ruthless  heart  compassion  wakes 
For  one.  who.  from  the  hand  ot  fellow  man, 
Hath  felt  such  cruelty. 

{Vntovering  the  body  of  Rexenvelt J 
This  is  the  murder 'a  corse : 

(Uneotering  the  body  of  De  Monfort) 

^  But  see.  I  pray ! 

Beve  lies  the  murderer.    What  think'st  thou 

here? 
Look  oa  those  features,  thou  hast  seen  them 

oft, 
With  the  last  dreadful  conflict  of  despair, 
80  fiz'd  in  horrid  strength. 
Bee  those  knit  brows ;  those  hollow  sunken 

eyes: 
The  sharpen*d  nose,  with  nostrils  all  distent ; 
That  writhed  mouth,  where  yet  the  teeth  ap- 
pear, 
In  Bflony,  to  gnash  the  nether  lip. 
1  ThiflJ[*st  thou,  less  painful  than  the  murd'- 
*  rer's  knife 

Wh  such  a  death  as  this .' 
Aj,  sad  how  changed  too  those  matted  locks ! 
Jtr.  Merciful  heayen!  his  hair  is  grisly 
grown^ 
Cksag*d  to  white  age,  that  was,  but  two  days 

«nce, 
Bhck  IS  the  raren's  plume.    How  may  this 

Bam,  Such  change,  from  yiolent  conflict 
of  the  mind. 
Will  srnnetimee  come. 

Jer,  Alas,  alas !  most  wretched ! 

Thaa  wert  too  good  to  do  a  cruel  deed, 
Aadsoitkiil'dthee.^  Thou  hast  sufierM  for  it. 
God  rest  thy  soul !  I  needs  must  touch  thy 

hand, 
Aad  bid  thee  long  &xewell. 

(Lamng  his  hand  on  De  Monfort) 
Bam,  Draw badi,  draw  back;  see  where 
the  lady  comes. 

Enter  Jave  Dm  Mohfort. 
fVebeig.  who  kasbeenfor  some  time  retired  by 
Hmetif  to  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  now  OUsps 


forward  to  lead  herin,  but  cheeks  himsdf  on 
seeing  the  fixed  sorrow  of  her  countenance, 
and  draws  back  respectfully.  Jane  advances 
to  the  tahle,  and  looks  attentively  at  the  eov' 
ered  bodies.  Manuel  points  out  the  body  ^ 
De  Monfort,  and  she  gioes  a  gentle  indina- 
tion  rf  the  head,  to  signify  that  she  under- 
stands  him.  She  then  bmis  tenderly  over  it, 
without  speaking. 
Man.  (to  iwaie,  as  the  raises  her  head.)  Oh, 

madam !  mv  good  lord. 
Jane.  Well  says  thy  loye,  my  good  and 
faithAil  Manuel ; 

But  we  must  mourn  in  silence. 
Man.  Alas !  the  times  that  I  hay«  foUow'd 

him! 
Jan/e.  Forbear,  my  faithAil  Manuel.    For 
thisloye 

Thou  hast  my  grateful  thanks ;  and  here's  my 
hand: 

Thou  hast  lov'd  him,  and  I'll  remember  thee. 

Where'er  I  am ;  in  whate'er  spot  of  earth 

I  linjzer  out  the  remnant  of  my  days, 

I  wifl  remember  thee. 
Man.    Nay,  by  the  living  God !  where'er 
you  are, 

There  will  I  be.    I'll  prove  a  trusty  servant : 

rU  follow  vou,  even  to  the  world's  end. 

My  master  s  gone ;  and  I  indecni  am  mean, 

Tet  will  I  show  the  strength  of  nobler  men. 

Should  any  dare  upon  your  honour 'd  worth 

To  put  the  slightest  wrong.    Leave  you,  dear 
lady! 

Kill  me,  but  say  not  this ! 

{Throwing  himself  at  her  feat.) 
Jane,  {raisinjg him.)  Well,  then!  be  thon 
my  servant,  and  my  friend. 

Art  thou,  good  Jerome,  too,  in  kindness  come  ? 

I  see  thou  art.    How  goes  it  with  thine  age  ? 
Jer.  Ah,  Madam!  woe  and  weakness  dwell 
with  age : 

Would  I  could  serve  you  with  a  young  man's 
strength! 

I'd  spend  my  fife  for  you. 
Jane.  Thanks,  worthy  Jerome. 

O !    who  hath  said,  the  wretched,  have  no 
friends  ? 
Freb.  In  every  sensible  and  gen'rous  breast 

Affliction  finds  a  friend ;  but  unto  thee, 

Thou  most  exalted  and  most  honourable, 

The  heart  in  wannest  adoration  bows. 

And  even  a  worship  pays. 
Jane.  Nay,  Freberg,  Freberg!  grieve  me 
not,  my  friend. 

He  to  whose  ear  my  praise  most  welcome  was. 

Hears  it  no  more ;  and,  oh  our  piteous  lot ! 

What  tongue  will  talk  of  him  ?  Alas,  alaa ! 

This  more  than  all  will  bow  me  to  the  earth ; 

I  feel  my  misery  here. 

The  voice  of  praise  was  wont  to  name  us  both ; 

I  had  no  greater  pride. 

(Covers  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  bursts 
into  tears.  Here  they  all  hang  about  har : 
Freberg  supporting  her  tendeny.  Manuel 
embracing  ner  knees,  and  old  Jerome  catch- 
ing  hold  of  her  robe  t^eetionatdy.  Bernard, 
Abbess,  Monks,  and  Nuns,  likewise,  gather 
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Enter  two  Officers  of  law. 

l3t  Of,  Wheie  is  the  prisoiier  ? 

Into  our  hands  he  straight  mostbe  consign'd. 

Bern.  He  is  not  subject  now  to  haman  tews ; 
The  prison  that  awaits  him  is  the  grave. 

Ut  Of.  Ha!  say/stthoasof  there   is  fool 
play  in  this. 

Mom.   \to  Off.)      Hold   thy  onrighteous 
tongoe^  or  hie  thee  hence, 
Nor,  in  the  presence  of  this  honoured  dame, 
Utter  the  slightest  meaning  of  reproach. 

1st  Of.  I  am  an  officer  on  duty  call'd, 
And  have  authority  to  say,  **  How  died  he  ?  " 
{Here  Jane  akakes  of  the  weakness  of  gri^^ 

and  repressing  Manuel,  toho  isabout  to  r^y 

to  the  Officer,  st^sjonoard  toiik  dignity.) 

Jane.  Tell  them,  by  whose  authority  you 
come. 
He  died  that  death  which  best  becomes  a  man 
Who  is  with  keenest  sense  of  conscious  ill 
And  deep  remorse  assail'd,  a  wounded  spirit: 
A  death  that  kills  the  noble  and  the  brave, 
And  only  them.    He  had  no  other  wound. 

1st  Of.  And  shall  I  trust  to  this  ? 

JofM.  Do  as  thou  wilt : 

To  one  who  can  suspect  my-  simple  word 
I  have  no  more  reply.    Fulfil  thine  office. 

1st  Of.  No,  Lady,  I  believe  your  honoured 
word. 
And  win  no  further  search. 

Jane.  I  thank  your  courtesy :  thanks,  thanks 
to  all; 
Hj  iev*rend  mother,  and  ye  honoured  maids; 


Te  holy  men,  and  yoo.  my  ftithfhl  friends ; 
The  blessing  of  the  afflicted  rest  with  jron ! 
And  He,  who  to  the  wretched  is  most  piteous,. 
Will  recompense  you. — ^Freberg,  thou  art  good; 
Remove  the  body  of  the  friend  you  lov'd : 
Tis  Rezenvelt  I  mean.  Take  thou  this  charge: 
'Tis  meet,  ti|at  with  his  noUe  anceoton 
He  lie  entombed  in  hoaonrahle  state. 
And  now  I  have  a  sad  request  to  make, 
Nor  will  these  holy  sisters  scorn  my  boon : 
That  I,  within  these  sacred  cloister  walls, 
May  raise  a  humble,  nameless  tomb  to  him,\ 
Who,  but  for  one  dark  passion,  one  dire  deed, 
Hadclaim'd  a  record  of  as  noble  worth 
As  e'er  enriched  the  sculpCor'd  pedestal. 

[Exsoirr. 

NoiB,—Th9  last  thre^Unes  of  the-  last  speech 
are  not  intended  to  give  the  reader  a  true  charac- 
ter of  De  Moitfort,  whom  I  have  endeavoured 
to  nmresentlMiioaghout  the  Play  as,  notwithstand- 
ing  his  other  flood  qualities,  prood^  suspicious,  and 
susceptible  of  envy  j  bat  only  to  express  the  par- 
tial sentiments  of  an  affectionate  sister,  natural- 
ly more  inclined  to  pnise  him  from  the  misfiir- 
tune  into  which  be  nad  fallen. 


QjF*  The  Traeedy  of  Db  Mo^Foar  has  been 
brooghL  ^t  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  adapted  to 
the  stage  by  Mr  Kemble.  I  am  infinitely  obliged 
to  that  Gentleman  for  the  excellent  powers  he 
has  exerted,  assisted  bv  the  incomparable  talents 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  endeavooriag  to  ob^ 
tain  for  it  that  publick  favour,  which  I  sincerely 
wish  it  had  been  found  mors  worthy  of  lecetvii^ 


THE  ELECTION:   A   COMEDY. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

MEN. 

BALTtvoRx,  a  emtntry  genjUeman,  and  the  head 
afmn  old  family  fallen.  iiUo  decay. 

Frksmah.  a  great  elMicTy  who  hat  acquired 
by  his  own  industry  a  very  large  fortune. 

Trukbridgx,  the  friend  of  Baltimore. 

CuAKL^Sf  an  idle  young  man,  cousin  to  Balti- 
more, and  brought  iq>  in  his  house, 

Scttct,"'  }2V<».«ttoni«j». 

Bk^catti,  an  Italian  master. 
p         '  i  Servants  to  Baltimore. 

Voters,  Mobf  Boys,  Jailers,  ^.  ^^, 

WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Fresman. 

Crarlottx,  daughter  to  Freeman. 

GoTKRlfK89. 

Marorrt,  an  old  servant  of  the  Baltimore 
family. 

Servants,  Voters,  Wives,  Mob,  ^. 


ACT   I. 

SCKITB  I. — THE  OPEN  MARKET-PLACE  OF 
A  SMALL  COUNTRY  TOWN,  A  CROUD  OF 
MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN,  SEEN 
ON  THE  BACK  GROUND;  MAROEEY  AND 
COUNTRYMAN  SURROUNDED  WITH  SEV- 
ERAL OTHERS  ARE  DISCOVERED  TALK- 
1>Q  ON   THE   FRONT  OF   THE  STAGE. 

ifer.  Patron  !  pot-man  an'  you  will.  As 
long  H  he  holds  the  brown  jug  to  their  heads, 
they'll  run  after  him  an'  he  were  the  devil. 
Oh !  that  I  should  live  to  see  the  heir  qf  the 
ancient  family  of  Baltimore  sot  aside  in  his 
own  borough  by  a  nasty,  paltry,  nobody- 
koowa-wbo  of  an  upstart !  What  right  has  lie, 
fotsooth  \  to  set  himself  up  for  to  oppose  a 
noble  gentleman  f  I  remember  his  own  aunt 
very  well;  a  poor  industrious  pains-taking 
WQima,  with  searcely  a  pair  of  shoes  to  her 
ftet 

Coantryman.  Well,  well,  and  what  does 
t^  signify,  Goody  ?  He  has  covered  more 
bsKfeet  with  new  shoes  since  he  came  among 
CM,  than  all  the  noble  families  in  the  country, 
let  his  aunt  wear  what  shoes  she  would :  ay, 
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and  his  bounty  has  filled  more  empty  bellies 
too,  though  his  granum  might  dine  on  a  tur- 
nip, for  aught  I  Rnow  or  care  about  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mar.  Don't  tell  me  about  his  riches,  and 
his  bounty,  and  what  not :  will  all  that  ever 
make  him  any  thing  else  than  the  son  of  John 
Freeman  the  weaver  ?  I  wonder  to  hear  you 
talk  such  nonsense,  Arthur  Wilkins ',  you  that 
can  read  books  and  understand  reason :  such 
a  fellow  as  that  is  not  good  enough  to  stand 
cap  in  hand  before  Mr.  Baltimore. 
(2Ae  rabble  come  forward,  huzzaing,  and  ma* 

kin^  a  great  noise,  and  take  different  sides 

of  the  stage.) 

Croud  on  F.  side.)  Huzza!  huzza!  Free- 
man for  ever ! 

Mar.  Tes,  yes,  to  be  sure :  Freeman  for 
ever !  fkt  Sam  the  butcher  for  ever !  black 
Dick  the  tinker  for  ever !  anv  body  is  good 
enough  for  you,  filthy  rapscallions. 

Xst  Mob  on  F.  side.)  Ay,  scold  away,  old 
Margery  !  Freeman  for  ever !  say  I.  Down 
with  vour  proud,  pennyless  gentry !  Free- 
man K>r  ever ! 

Mar.  Down  with  your  rich  would-be-sen- 
try upstarts  I  Baltimore  for  ever !  (to  mcS  on 
her  side.)    Why  don't  you  call  out,  oafs .' 
{The  moo  on  her  side  call  out  Baltimore,  and 

the  mob  on  the  other,  Freeman  -,  but  the  F, 

side  gets  the  better.) 
What,  do  you  give  it  up  so  ?  you  poor,  spirit- 
less mncumpoops !  I  would  roar  tul  I  bursted 
first,  before  I  would  give  it  up  so  to  such  a 
low-lived,  beggarly  riA)ble. 

fid  mob  on  F.  side.)  They  lack  beef  and 
porter,  Margery.  That  makes  fellows  loud 
and  hearty,  I  trow.  Coats  of  arms  and  old 
pictures  wont  fill  a  body's  stomach.*  Come 
over  to  Freeman-hall,  and  we'll  shew  you  good 
cheer,  woman.    Freeman  for  ever ! 

Mar.  Ha*  done  with  your  bawling,  blac- 
moor!  what  care  I  for  your  good  cheer?  none 
of  your  porter  nor  your  beef  for  me,  truly ! 

iid  mob  on  F.  side.)  No,  Goody !  maynap. 
as  you  have  been  amongst  the  gentry  all 
your  life,  you  may  prefer  a  cup  of  nice  sage 
tea,  or  a  little  nice  rue-water,  or  a  leg  of  a 
roasted  snipe,  or  a  bit  of  a  nice  tripe  dumplin. 

Mar.  Close  your  fool's  mouth,  oaf !  or  I'll 
cram  a  dumplin  into  it  that  you  wont  like  the 
chewing  of;  Mr.  Baltimore's  father  kept  a 
table  like  a  prince,  when  your  poor  beggarly 
candidate's  father  had  scarcely  a  potatoe  in 
his  pot.  But  knaves  like  you  were  not  ad- 
mitted within  his  gates  to  see  it,  indeed. 
Better  men  than  you.  or  your  master  either, 
were  not  good  enougn  to  take  away  his  dirty 
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treochen;  and  the  meanett  ereature  about 
iiiahoiue  was  aa  well dreasM,  andin  aa  good 
order,  as  if  it  had  been  the  kiiig*a  court,  and 
eyerv  daj  in  the  year  had  been  a  Sonday. 

Ud  Mok  on,  F.  side.)  So  they  were, 
Goody ;  1  remember  it  very  well ;  the  yeir 
anckinc*  pi^  ran  aboot  hii'  yaidj  with  fim 
bottom  d  wigBon,  andthe  grey  sooae  waddled 
through  the  dirt  with  a  mie  mninoed  petti- 
coat. 

Mar.  Hold  your  fbora  tongoe,  do !  no  op- 
itart  parliament-men  for  me !  Baltimore  (or 
eyer ! 

Croud  on  B.  tide  call  out)  Baltimore  for 
ever ! 

\tt  Mob  on  B,  side.)  Sour  paate  and  tan- 
gled bobbin*  for  weavers  * 

Xst  Mob  on  F.  side.)  Empty  parses  and  tat- 
ter'd  lace  for  gentlemen ! 

Old  woman  on  B.  side.)  We'll  have  no 
strange  new-comers  for  oar  member :  Balti- 
more for  me ! 

Old  tooman  on  F.  side.)Good  broth  is  better 
than  good  blood,  say  I :  Freeman  for  me ! 

LiUle  Boy  on  B.  side.)  Weaver,  weaver, 
flap,  flap ! 
Grin  o'er  your  Bnuttle,  and  rap,  rap ! 

(acting  the  motion  of  a  weacar.) 

Little  Boy  on  F.  side.)  Gentleman,  gentle- 
man, proud  of  a  word ! 
Stand  on  your  tip-toes,  and  bow  to  my  lord ! 

(acting  a  genueman.) 

Mar.  Go.  you  little  devil's  imp !  who  teach- 
es vou  to  blaspheme  your  betters  ? 
(Ske  gives  the  boy  a  box  on  the  ear:  the  mob  on 

the  other  side  take  his  part :  a  great  uproar 

and  eot^usionf  and  exeunt  ho&  sides  fight- 
ing.) 

SOKJIB   II. — A  WALK  LEADING  THROUGH 
▲   OEOV£,    AMD    CLOSE    BT   IT. 

Enter  Mrs.  Baltivorx,  as  ifjast  alighted  from 
her  carriage,  followed  father  Maid  and  Pstkr, 
carrying  a  box  and  port-folio  and  other  things. 

Mrs.  Bait.  But  what  does  all  this  distant 
noise  and  huzzaing  mean  ?  the  whole  town  is 
in  commotion. 

Pet.  It  is  nothing  as  I  know  of,  Ma'am,  but 
m^  Master  and  Mr.  Freeman's  voters  fighting 
with  one  another  at  the  alehouse  doors,  toshew 
their  good  will  to  the  candidates,  as  all  true 
hearty  fellows  do  at  an  election. 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  our  member  is  dead  sudden- 
ly ;  I  had  forgot.  But  who  are  the  candidates.^ 

Pet,  yiy  master^  Madam,  and  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mrs.  B.  Gentlemen  supported  by  them,  you 
mean? 

Pet.  No  Ma'am,  I  mean  theur  own  two 
■elves,  for  their  own  two  selves.  But  I  beg 
pardon  for  naming  such  a  man  as  Freeman  on 
the  same  day  with  a  gentleman  like  my  Mas- 
ter. 

Mrs.  B.  Mr.  Freeman,  if  you  please,  Peter; 
and  never  let  me  hear  you  name  him  with 
disretpect  in  my  presence.  Carry  those  things 
into  tno  house :  (to  the  maid)  and  you  too, 
Blond ;  I  see  Mr.  Baltimore. 

(Exsvirr  seroMb. 


Eater  Baltuioks. 

JUt  My  dear  bsbella,  yoa  are  wekoms 
home,  how  are  yon  after  yonr  journey  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Perfectly  well ;  and  verv  glad,  ev- 
en after  ao  abort  an  absence,  to  find  mjraelf  at 
home  again.  Bat  what  ia  going  on  here  ?  I 
have  heard  atiange  news  jnat  now :  Peter  lells 
me  yon  are  a  candidate  rar  the  Borough,  and 
Mr.  Freeman  ia  yoor  rival.  It  ia  aoine  blan- 
der of  hia  own,  I  aoppoae? 

BaiL  No,  it  is  not. 

Jibs.  B.  {steppimg  Aiadk  m  ssarpsise,  and  keUr 
img  uf  her  h^ids.)  And  are  vou  actoally 
throwing  away  the  last  stake  of  your  roin'd 
fcHtune  on  a  contested  election. 

Bait.  I  will  sell  every  acre  of  land  in  my 
poaseasion,  rather  than  aee  that  man  ait  in 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Westown. 

Mrs.  B.  And  why  ahould  not  he  as  well 
as  another  ?  The  declining  fortunes  of  your 
family  have  long  made  you  give  up  every 
idea  of  the  kind  for  yourself:  of  what  conse- 
quence, then,  can  it  poMibly  be  to  you .'  I 
know  very  well,  my  dear  Baltimore,  it  ia  not 
a  pleasant  thing  for  the  repreaentative  of  an 
old  &mily  decmied  in  fortune,  io  see  a  rich 
obscure  stranger  buy  up  all  the  land  on  every 
side,  and  set  himseu  down  like  a  petty  prince 
in  hia  neighbourhood.  But  if  he  had  not  done 
it,  some  other  most  likely  would ;  and  what 
should  we  have  gain'd  by  the  chaioge  ? 

BaU.  O !  any  other  than  himaeSf  I  could 
have  sufier'd. 

Mrs.  B.  you  amase  me.  He  has  aome  dis- 
agreeable follies,  I  confess,  but  he  is  friendly 
and  liberal. 

Bolt.  Yes,  yes,  he  afiects  patronage  and 
publick  spirit :  he  is  ostentatious  to  an  abenr- 
dity. 

Mrs.  B.  Well  then,  don't  disturb  yourself 
about  it  If  he  is  so,  people  wiU  only  laugh 
at  him. 

Bait.  O !  hang  them,  but  they  wont  laugh! 
I  have  seen  the  day,  when,  if  a  man  made 
himself  ridiculous,  the  world  would  laugh  at 
him.  But  now,  by  heaven,  every  thing  that 
is  mean,  disgusting,  and  absurd,  pleases  them 
but  so  much  the  better !  If  they  would  but 
laugh  at  him,  I  should  be  content. 

Mrs.  B.  My  dear  Baltimore!  curi>  this 
strange  fancy  that  has  taken  such  a  strong 
hold  of  your  mind,  and  be  reasonable. 

Bait.  I  can  be  reasonable  enough.  I  can 
see  aa  well  aa  you  do  that  it  is  nonsenae  to 
disturb  mvself  about  this  man ;  and  when  he 
is  absent  I  can  reaolve  to  endure  him :  but 
whenever  I  see  him  again,  there  is  something 
in  his  full  satiafied  face ;  in  the  tones  of  hia 
voice ;  ay,  in  the  very  gait  and  shape  of  hia 
legs,  that  is  insufferable  to  me. 

Mrs.  B.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

BaU.  What  makes  you  laugh.  Madam  i 

Mrs.  B.  Indeed  I  have  more  cause  to  cry ! 
yet  I  could  not  help  laughing  when  you  talk'd 
of  his  gait  and  his  legs :  for  people,  yon  miiat 
know,  nave  taken  it  into  their  heada  tnat  thef« 
is  a  reaemblance  between  you  and  him:  I 
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have,  myself  in  twilight,  soinetimei  mistaken 
the  one  for  toe  other. 

BaU,  It  most  have  been  in  midnight,  I 
think.  People  have  taken  it  into  their  iEeadi! 
blind  idiots !  I  could  kick  my  own  shins  if  I 
thought  they  had  the  smallest  resemblance  to 
his. 

Mrs.  B.  HsL  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bali,  And  this  is  matter  of  amusement  for 
you,  Ma'am  ?  I  abhor  laughing. 

Mn.  B,  ^njf  pray  forg^ive  me !  This  is 
both  ludicrous  sna  distresnng.  I  knew  that 
you  disliked  this  man  from  Uie  first  day  he 
settled  in  your  neighbourhood|  and  that,  du- 
ring two  years  acquaintance,  your  aversion 
has  been  daily  increasing ;  but  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  extravagant  height  to  which  it  has  now 
arrived. 

Bali.  Would  I  had  sold  evei^  foot  of  my 
lands,  and  settled  in  the  lone  wilds  of  Amen- 
ea,  ere  this  man  came,  to  be  the  swoln  pos- 
•essor  of  my  forefathers  lands ;  their  last  re- 
maining son,  now  cramp'd  andelbow'd  round, 
in  one  small  corner  of  their  once  wide  and  ez- 
tenwve  domains !  Oh !  I  shall  never  forget 
whai  I  felt,  when,  with  that  fiuniliar  and  ms- 
ffusting  aiEftbility ,  he  first  held  out  to  me  his 
damnM  palm,  and  haird  me  as  a  neighbour. 
(wiriiiMg  up  and  down  the  stage.)  Ay,  by  my 
soul,  he  pretends  to  be  afiTable ! 

Mrs.  B.  Tou  feel  those  things  too  keenly. 

BaU.  A  stock  or  a  stone  would  feel  it.  He 
has  opposed  me  in  every  contest,  from  the 
election  of  a  member  of  parliament  down  to 
the  choosing  of  a  parish  clerk ;  and  yet,  damn 
him !  he  will  nerer  give  me  a  lair  occasion  of 
q[narp1Hng  with  him,  for  then  I  should  be  hap- 
pier, {striding  up  iad  down  offom.)  Hang 
It !  it  was  not  worth  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  me, 
whether  the  high  road  went  on  one  side  of  my 
field  or  the  other ;  but  only  that  I  saw  he  was 
resolved  to  oppose  me  in  it,  and  I  would  have 
died  nlibitt  than  have  yielded  to  him. 

Mrs.  B,  Are  you  sure,  Baltimore,  that  your 
own  behaviour  nas  not  provoked  him  to  that 
opposition? 

Aslr.  (striding  yp  and  down  as  he  speaks.) 
He  has  extended  his  insolent  liberalities  over 
the  whole  countiy  round.  The  very  bantlings 
lisp  his  name  as  they  sit  on  their  fittle  sto<3s 
to  the  sun. 

Mrs.  B,  My  dear  friend  ! 

Bali.  He  bAs  built  two  new  towers  to  his 
house;  and  it  rears  up  its  castled  bead 
anwngst  the  woods,  as  ir  its  master  were  the 
lord  and  chieflain  of  the  whole  surrounding 
country. 

Mrs.  B.  And  has  this  power  to  ofiend  you  ? 

BaU.  No,  no;  let  him  pile  up  his  house  to 
the  clouds,  if  he  will !  I  can  bear  all  this  pa- 
tiently :  it  is  his  indelicate  and  nauseous  eiyil- 
Uj  that  drives  me  mad.  He  goggles  and  he 
SBoile**,  he  diaws  back  his  full  watery  lip  like 
a  toad,  (ynakinga  manih  of  disgust.)  Then  he 
spfeads  out  his  nail-bitten  fingers  as  he  qieaks 


Mrs.  B.  And  what  great  harm  does  all  this 
do  you? 

BaU.  What  harm  ?  it  makes  my  very  flesh 
creep,  like  the  wrigglings  of  a  horse-leech  or 
a  maggot.  It  is  an  uionunation  beyond  all  en- 
durance! 

Mrs.  B.  The  strange  &ncies  you  take  in  re- 
gard to  every  thing  this  poor  man  does,  are  to 
me  astonishmg. 

BaU.  (Stopping  short,  and  looking  fxedly 
on  her.)  Are  to  you  astonishiue  ?  I  doubt  it 
not :  I  was  a  fool  to  expect  that  a  wife  so 
many  years  younger  than  myself  would  have 
anv  sympathy  with  my  feelmgs. 

Mrs.  B.  Baltimore!  you  wrong  me,  unkindly. 
— ^But  his  daughter  comes :  she  will  over  hear 
us. 

BaU.  What  brings  that  affected  fool  here  ? 
She  is  always  commg  here.  It  is  an  excres- 
cenoe  from  the  toad's  back :  the  sight  of  her 
is  an  offence  to  me. 

Enter  Charlottx,  with  an  affected  air  of  great 

delicacy . 

Char.  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Mrs.  Balti- 
more ?  I  am  quite  charmM  to  see  you.  (curt" 
seys  ajfeetedlv  to  BaU.) 

Mrs.  B.  I  tnank  you,  my  dear,  you  are  early 
abroad  this  morning. 

Char.  O !  I  am  flmoft  kill'd  with  fatigue  ; 
but  I  saw  your  carriage  at  the  gate,  and  I 
could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  inquir- 
ing how  you  do.  The  heat  overcomes  one  so 
much  in  this  weather :  it  is  enough  to  make 
one  &int :  it  is  really  horrid.  (sjZaking  in  a 
faint  soft  voiee,  and  fanning  herself  affectedly.) 

Mrs.  B.  It  does  not  affect  me. 

Char.  No !  O  you  are  not  so  robust,  I  am 
sure. 

E^ter  a  little  Couhtrt  Girl,  trailing  a  great 
piece  of  muilin  after  her. 

Girl,  (to  Char.)  Here,  Miss ;  here  is  a  piece 
of  your  petticoat  that  you  left  on  the  bushes, 
as  you  scrambled  over  the  hedge  to  look  at 
the  bird's  nest  yonder. 

Char,  (in  coirfusunL)  O  la!  the  briars  will 
catch  hold  of  one  so,  as  one  goes  along.  Give 
it  me,  give  it  me.  (takes  the  mnsUn  and  crams 
it  hamv  into  her  pocket.)  This  weather  makes 
one  go  by  the  side  of  ditches,  and  amongst 
bushes,  and  any  where  for  a  little  shade. 

BaU.  Tadpoles  love  ditches  in  all  weathers. 

[Exit. 

Char,  (looking  after  him  strangely  for  a  mo- 
meni  or  two.  and  then  skijtping  Ugntly  up  to 
Mrs.  B.  and  taking  her  kindly  by  the  hand.) 
Thank  heaven  he's  gone  !  I  stand  more  in 
awe  of  him,  than  my  mother  and  my  govern- 
ess, and  all  the  whole  pack  of  masters  that 
ever  came  about  the  house.  If  there  was  not 
a  certain  look  about  him  now  and  then,  that 
puts  me  in  mind  of  my  father,  I  should  take 
a  downright  aversion  to  him.  O  !  I  beg  par- 
don !  I  mean  I  should  not  like  him  very  well, 
eyen  tho'  he  is  your  husband.  But  was  it  not 
provoking  in  that  little  chit  to  follow  me  with 
those  rags  in  her  hand? 
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Mrs.  B.  I  Buppofle  we  shall  have  a  glove  or 
a  garter  coming  after  you  bye-and-bye. 

Char.  O  they  may  briiiff  what  tfaiey  please 
now! — ^Well,  How  d'ye  ao?  how  d'ye  do? 
how  d'ye  do?  (taking  Mrs.  B.  by  the  hamd, and 
tkimnng  rounu  ker  joyfully.) 

Mrs,  B.  Very  well,  my  good  little  Char- 
lotte. 

Char.  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  return'd. 
Ah,  don't  you  remember  how  good  you  were 
to  me,  when  I  was  a  little  urchin  at  Mrs. 
Highman's  school  ?  and  how  I  used  to  stand 
by  your  side  when  you  dress'd,  and  count 
over  the  pins  in  your  pincushion  ? 

Mr8.  B.  I  remember  it  very  well. 

Char.  But  how  comes  it  tnat  we  meet  so 
seldom  ?  you  never  come  to  see  us  now,  and 
I  dare  not  come  to  you  so  often  as  I  wish,  for 
Mr.  Baltimore  looks  at  me  so  sternly.  Let 
papa  and  him  contend  with  one  another  as 
they  please ;  what  have  we  to  do  with  their 
plaguy  election  ?  O  if  we  were  but  together ! 
we  could  work  and  talk  to  one  another  all  day 
long,  and  it  would  be  so  pleasant ! 

Mrs.  B.  Indeed,  my  dear  Charlotte,  I  wish 
I  could  have  you  frequently  with  me ;  but  I 
hope  you  have  many  pleasant  employments 
at  home. 

Char.  Ah,  but  I  have  not  tho'.  I  am  tired 
to  death  of  music,  and  drawing,  and  Italian, 
and  German,  and  geography,  and  astronomy, 
and  washes  to  make  my  hands  white,  (ghnk- 
ing  her  head  piteously.)  But  what  does  it  sig- 
nify fretting  ^  I  know  I  must  be  an  accom- 
plished woman ;  I  know  it  very  well. 

Mrs.  B.  {smUing.)  Don't  you  like  to  be  oc- 
cupied ? 

Char.  O  yes  :  it  is  not  that  I  am  a  lazy  girl. 
If  they  would  plague  me  no  more  with  my 
masters,  but  give  me  some  plain  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  to  hem,  I  would  sit  upon  the 
footstool  all  day,  and  sing  like  a  linnet. 

Mrs.  B.  My  dear  girl,  and  so  there  must  be 
things  in  this  mix'd  world  to  keep  even  thy 
carekss  breast  from  being  as  blithe  as  a  lin- 
net. But  you  were  going  home  -  I'll  walk  a 
little  way  with  you. 

Char,  i  thank  you  (looking  off  the  stage.) 
Is  not  thi^t  Charles  at  a  distance  ?  I  dare  say, 
now,  he  kas  been  a  fishing,  or  looking  after 
coveys  of  partridges,  or  loit'ring  about  the 
horse-dealers.  I  hope  he  did  not  sec  me  get 
over  the  hedge  tho'. 

Mrs.  B.  Alas,  poor  Charles  !  I  wish  he  had 
more  useful  occupations.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
for  a  young  man  to  be  hanging  about  idle. 

Char.  So  my  papa  says  :  and,  do  you  know, 
I  believe  he  had  it  in  his  head  to  ^t  some 
appointment  for  him  when  this  election  came 
in  the  way.    Shall  I  put  him  in  mind  of  it  ? 

Mrs.  B.  No,  no,  my  dear  Charlotte,  that 
must  not  be.    Shall  we  walk  ? 

Char.  {Scampering  off.)  Stop  a  little,  pray. 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  Where  is  she  gone  to  now  ? 

Char,  {returning  with  something  in  her  lap.) 
Only  to  fetch  my  two  black  kittens.    I  bought 


them  from  a  boy,  as  I  went  along,  to  save 
them  from  drowning.  I  could  not  curtsey  to 
Mr.  Baltimore,  you  know,  with  kittens  in  mj 
lap,  so  I  dropp'd  them  slyly  under  the  hedge 
as  I  ehter'd  ;  for  this  leflow  with  the  white 
spot  cm  his  nose  makes  a  noise  like  a  little 
devil. 
{They  go  arm  m  arm  to  tlu  tide  of  the  stageto 

go  out.  whsn  Mrs.  B.  looking  behind  har 

stops  short.) 

Mrs.  B.  No,  I  must  not  walk  iarther  with 
you  just  now :  I  see  Mr.  Truebridge  coming 
this  way,  and  I  wish  to  speak  to  him. 
Good  morning,  my  dear  Charlotte. 

[Exit  Charlotte. 

Enter  Trcibridge. 

Ton  are  hurrying  away  very  fast ;  I  did  not 
know  you  were  here. 

True.  I  have  been  in  the  library  writing  a 
letter,  which  I  ought  to  have  done  befbie  I 
left  my  own  house.  I  am  going  from  home 
for  a  few  days,  and  I  came  to  see  Baltimore 
before  I  set  out. 

Mrs.  B.  You  are  always  going  from  home. 
I  am  verry  sorry  you  are  going  at  this  time, 
when  your  presence  here  mignt  have  been 
so  usenil.  You  might  have  persuaded  Bal- 
timore, perhaps,  to  give  up  this  foolish  contest 
with  so  rich  a  competitor  as  Freeman. 

True.  No,  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  let  them 
fight  it  out.  We  should  only  have  separated 
them,  like  two  game-cocks,  who  are  sure  to 
be  at  it  again,  beak  and  spurs,  with  more  fury 
than  ever. 

Re-enter  Baltimore. 

Bolt,  (to  True.)  You  have  forgot  your  letter. 
A  pleasant  journey  to  you  ! 

(gives  him  a  letter.) 

True.  Farewell  for  a  few  days !  I  hope  to 
learn,  on  my  return » that  yon  have  carried  on 
tliis  contest  with  temper  and  liberality,  since 
you  will  engage  in  it. 

BaU.  Why  you  know,  Truebridge,  I  am 
compell'd  to  engage  in  it. 

True.  O  certainly,  and  hy  very  weighty 
reasons  too !  A  man  may  injure  in  a  hundred 
different  ways  and  provoke  no  hostile  return ; 
but,  when  added  to  some  petty  offences,  he 
varies  his  voice  and  gesture,  wears  his  coat 
and  doublet,  nay,  picks  his  very  teeth  in  a 
manner  that  is  irksome  to  us,  what  mortal  is 
there,  pa^n  or  believer,  that  can  refrain  from 
setting  himself  in  arraj^  against  him  ? 

Bait.  Well,  well !  give  yourself  no  trouble. 
I'll  keep  my  temper;  I'll  do  every  thing 
calmly  and  reasonably. 

TVice.  Do  so  ;  I  shan't  return,  probably,  till 
the  poll  is  closed.  I  have  told  you  my  rea- 
sons for  taking  no  part  in  the  business ;  and 
let  the  new  member  be  who  he  will,  I  am  re- 
solved to  shake  hands  cordially  with  him.  It 
won't  do  for  one  who  has  honours  and  pen- 
sions in  view,  to  quarrel  with  great  men. 
Good  bye  to  yon ! — Madam,  all  success  to 
your  wishes.  [Ekit. 

Bali.  Ask  favours  of  such  a  creature  as 
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Freeman  !  He  ipeaka  it  but  in  jeat  Tet  if 
I  didflot  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
dependent men  in  the  world,  I  ihoold  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  too  had  become 
•ophurticated. 

Mn.  B,  Ah.  do  not  torment  yourself  with 
twipiciona !  1  am  afinid  it  is  a  dispoaition 
that  haa  been  growing  upon  you  of  late. 

Bait.  No,  madam ;  it  is  upcm  you  this  dis- 
position has  been  growing.  Whenever  I  am 
in  the  company  ofthat — 1  "will  not  name  him 
— I  here  of  late  observed  that  your  eyes  are 
bent  upon  me  ^rpetually.  I  hate  to  be  look'd 
at  when  1  a^i  m  that  man's  company. 

■fExiUHT. 


ACT    II. 


'SCBHK  I. — ^A  ROOM  IK  FREEMAN'S  HO0SE; 
A  TABLE  WITH  DRAWINGS,  &.C.  SCAT- 
TERED UPON  IT,  IN  ONE  CORNER,  AND 
A  WRITING  TABLE  NEAR  THE  FRONT 
OF  THE  STAGE.  MRS.  FREEMAN  IS 
DISCOVERED  WRITING. 

Eater  Charlotte  and  her  Governess. 

Mrs,  F.  (raising  her  head.)  Come  here.  Miss 
fVeeman :  that  gown  sits  with  no  grace  in  the 
world  (htming  Cl|p.  round.)  No,  it  is  not  at 
all  what  I  intended  :  I  shall  have  it  taken  to 
pieces  aeain.)  {To  the  Qo7.)  Was  she  in  the 
stocks  this  morning  ? 

Gov.  Yes,  Madam. 

Mrs.  F.  From  her  manner  of  holding  her 
bead  one  would  scarcely  believe  it.     Go  to 
Tour  drawing,  and  finish  it  if  yon  can  before 
Mr.  Bescatti  comes. 
(Charlotte  sits  down  unwillingly  to  the  drauh 

ing    tahlt;  the  Governess  Uikes  hertoofk 

ami  siis  by  her;  and  Mrs.  Freeman   sits 

down  again  to  wrile.) 

Enter  Mr.  Bescatti. 

Mrs.  F,  O  Bescatti !  you  are  just  the  very 
persoA  I  want.  I  have  put  a  quotation  from 
one  of  your  Italian  poets,  expressive  of  the 
charms  of  friendship,  into  the  letter  I  am 
writing  to  my  dear,  amiable,  Mrs.  Syllabub ; 
and  as  I  know  she  shews  all  the  letters  she 
receives  from  her  friends,  I  would  not  have 
a  fault  in  it  for  the  world.  Look  at  it,  pray  ! 
'Win  it  do  .> 

{givinf  him  the  Utter  with  an  air  of  self  satis- 
Jactum.) 

Bes.  (shaking  his  head.)  No,  Madam;  I 
masi  be  free  to  say,  dat  it  won't  do:  de  two 
first  orda  are  wrong,  and  de  two  last  ords  are 
not  right. 

Mrs.  F.  (eohntrrng  and  bridling  up.)  Why 
there  are  but  four  words  of  it  altogether,  Mr. 


Bt*.  Tes,  Madam ;  der  you  be  very  right; 
der  yoti  be  under  no  mistake  at  all ;  der  be 
Jiwt  four  ords  in  it,  neider  more  nor  less. 

Mr  a.  F.  Well,  well,  pray  correct  it  for  me ! 


I  suppose  I  was  thinking  of  something  else 
when  J  wrote  it. 

Bes.  {flfier  correcting  the  letter.)  It  is  done, 
Madam.  1  hope  de  young  lady  will  soon  fin- 
ish her  drawing,  dat  I  may  have  de  honour 
to  propose  my  fittle  instruction. 

Char,  (rismgfrom  the  table.)  I  can  finish 
it  to-morrow. 

Mrs.  F,  Shew  Mr.  Bescatti  your  two  last 
drawings  (Char,  shews  him  her  drawings.) 
Every  one  from  vour  country  is  fond  of  this 
delightful  art.    How  do  you  like  this  piece .' 

Bes.  It  be  very  agreeaSle. 

Gov.  (looking over  his  shoulder.)  O  beau- 
tiful, charming !  de  most  pretty  or  de  world ! 

Mrs.  F,  There  is  such  a  fine  glow  in  the 
colouring !  so  much  spirit  in  the  whole. 

Bes.  (tardily.)  Yes. 

Mrs.  F.  And  so  much  boldness  in  the  de- 
sign. 

Bes,  (tardily.)    Yes. 

Mrs.  F.  And  the  cattle  in  that  landscape 
are  so  spirited  and  so  correct. 

Bss.  O  dey  be  de  very  pretty  sheep,  indeed. 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  those  are  cows,  Mr.  Bescatti 
— ^those  are  cows. 

Bes.  O,  Madam,  I  make  no  doubt  dat  in 
reality  dey  are  cows,  alto  in  appearance  dey 
arede  sheep. 

Mrs.  F  (shewing  him  another  piece.)  He 
will  understand  this  better.  The  subject  is 
so  prettily  imagined !  a  boy  with  an  apple  in 
his  hand :  such  pleasing  simplicity !  look  at 
those  lights  and  shades :  her  master  himself 
says  it  is  touched  with  the  hand  of  an  artist 

Bes.  Yes,  he  be  a  very  pretty  fellow — and 
a  very  happy  one  too :  he  nas  -got  one  apple 
in  his  hand,  and  anoder  in  his  mout. 

Mrs.  F.  Another  in  his  mouth !  why  that 
is  the  round  swelling  of  his  cheek,  Mr.  Bes- 
catti. But  look  at  his  head  (impatiently  as 
he  looks  at  the  wrong  one.)  No,  no,  this  one. 

Bes.  O  dat  one — dat  has  one  side  of  the  face 
white  and  t'oder  black  ! 

Gov.  O  beautiful,  excellent! — all  dat  der 
is  of  pretty — all  dat  der  is  of— of  de  most  pret- 
ty ! 

Mrs.  F.  There  is  so  much  efiect  in  it ;  so 
much  force  and  distinctness. 

Bes.  Yes,  der  be  good  contrast;  nobody 
will  mistake  de  one  side  of  de  face  for  cfo 
Oder. 

Enter  SERVA5T. 

Ser.  Every  thing  in  the  next  room  is  set 
out.  Ma'am — Have  you  any  orders .' 

Mrs.  F.  Don't  trouble  roe  about  it:  I'll 
look  at  it  by  and  bv,  if  I  have  nothing  better 
to  do.  (Exit  SerJ-— Miss  Freeman,  there  is 
no  time  to  lose ;  Bescatti  and  you  must  be 
busv,  for  I  expect  Mr.Tweedle  this  mornings 
with  a  new  song  in  his  pocket. 

Enters  Servant  hastily. 

Ser.  All  the  voters  are  come.  Ma'am,  and^ 
my  master  says  wc  must  open  the  great  room 
immediately. 
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{flpema  foldutg-door^  «C  the    bottom  qf  the 

stagey  and  Juseovers  a  targe  room  wUk  a 

long  table  §et  ouij  pUntifrUy  covered  with 

cold meatMjfye.  ^. 

Mrs.  F,  What  could  possess  the  creatures 
to  come  so  early  ?  If  I  am  to  have  the  whole 
morninff  of  it,  I  shall  be  dead  before  it  is  over. 
Heigh  no !  here  they  are. 
{Enter  a  great  numher  of  voters  wUk  their 

vfives  awl  daughttrs^  and  Freeman  shewing 

them  in  hims^.) 

Free,  with  averu  e^fahle  smiling  eountO' 
nance.)  Come  in,  lames  and  gentlemen;  come 
in,  my  veiy  good  neighbonn ;  my  wife  will 
be  proud  to  see  you.  (presents  tnem  to  Mrs. 
Freeman,  toho  receives  them  with  affected  con- 
descension; y^ulst  Charlotte  draws  herself 
up  by  her  mother*s  side,  and  curtseys  to  them 
in  the  same  affected  manner.) — ^This  is  my  very 
^^ood  friend  Mr.  Ginger,  hny  dear ;  and  this 
IS  worthy  Mr.  Fudge. — But  where  is  your 
wife,  Mr.  Fudge  ?  we  are  near  neighbours, 
you  know,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  your 
good  woman  and  mine  should  not  be  better 
acquainted. 

Afr.  Fudge.  She  i»  standing  close  by  you, 

Free.  O,  I  beg  paidon,  my  dear  Madam  1  I 
did  not  know  you.  (to  Mrs.  Fudge.) — My  dear, 
this  is  Mrs.  Fudge,  (presenting  her  to  Mrs.  F.) 
— But  my  good  Mr.  Hassock,  why  have  not 
you  brought  your  pcetty  daughter  with  you .' 

Mr.  Hassock.  So  I  haye,  your  honour ;  this 
be  she.  (pointing  to  his  daughter.) 

Free.  She  must  give  me  her  hand :  I  haye 
a  girl  of  my  own  too,  you  see  ;  but  she  does 
not  hold  up  her  head  so  well  as  this  young 
lady. 

More  P10P1.X  still  coming  in. 

Ha!  welcome,  my  good  friends !  welcome,  my 
good  neighbour  Huskins,  and  you  too,  my 
good  Mrs.  Huskins  (—Ha,  Mr.  Orub !  you 
do  me  honour.  How  do  the  soap-works  go 
OQ.*^  yuu  will  soon  be  the  richest  man  in  the 
country,  though  you  do  spare  me  a  morning 
now  and  then. 

Mr.  Grub,  (conceitedly.)  Aye,  picking  up  a 
little  in  my  poor  way,  just  to  keep  the  pot 
boiling.  (Going  up  to  Mrs.  Freeman,  and 
wiping  his  face.)  Madam,  I  make  bold,  as  the 
fashion  goes  on  them  there  occasions. 
{Gives  her  a  salute  with  a  good  loud  smack y 
wMilst  she  shrinks  back  disconeertedf  and 

Bescatti  and  the  Goyemess  shrug  up  their 

shauldersy  and  Charlotte  skulks  behind  their 

backs  frightened.) 

Mr.  Fudge,  (spitting  out  his  chew  of  tobacco 
and  wiping  his  mouth.)  As  the  fashion  goes 
round,  Madam — 

Free,  (preventing  him  as  he  is  going  up  to 
Mrs.  F.)  No,  no,  my  good  neighbours :  this 
ia  too  much  ceremony  amonffst  friends.  Let 
us  go  into  the  next  room,  and  see  if  there  is 
any  thing  to  eat :  1  daw  say  there  is  some 
cold  meat  and  cucumber  for  us.  Let  me  have 
the  honour,  Mrs.  Fudge^    (^^^  ^  go  talo 


the  nextroom  and  seat  thsmsetves  round  tha 
taJUe,) 

Reenter  Frkskah  in  a  great  bustle. 

More  chairs  and  more  coyers,  here !  Thomas  t 
Bamaby!  Jenkins!  (the  servants  run  up  and 
down  carrying  things  across  the  stage.  Enter 
more  veople.)  Ha !  welcome — ^welcome,  mj 
good  niends !  we  were  just  looking  for  you. 
Go  into  the  next  room,  and  try  if  you  eaa 
find  any  thing  you  like. 

Votsr.  O,  Sir,  neyer  fear  but  we  shall  find 
plenty  of  good  yictuals. 

[ExKUNT  into  the  next  room, 
Manet  Charlotte,  who  comes  forward. 

Char.  La,  how  I  should  like  to  be  a  queen, 
and  stand  in  my  robes,  and  haye  all  the  peo- 
ple introduced  to  me !  for  then  they  would- 
kiss  no  more  than  my  hand)  which  1  should 
hold  out  so.  No,  no;  it  should  be  so.  (stretch- 
ing out  her  hand  whilst  Charles  Baltimore,. 

entering  behind  and  overhearing  her,  takes 

and  kisses  it  with  a  ludicrous  bending  qftha 

knee.) 

Charles.  And  which  should  be  kissed  bo  ? 

Char,  (affectedly.)  Tou  are  always  so  silly,. 
Mr.  Charles  Baltimore. 

Charles.  Are  you  holding  court  here  for  all 
those  good  folks?  I  thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  looking  in  uponyou,thoud^  I  do  be- 
long to  the  other  side,  (piping*)  '  aith  they 
are  Dusy  enough  !  mercy  on  us,  what  a  clat- 
tering of  tren<mers  !  How  do  you  like  them  ? 

Char.  Oh  they  are  such  savages ;  Tm  sure 
if  I  had  not  put  layender  on  my  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, like  Mama,  I  should  iiaye  &inted 
away. 

Charles.  How  can  yon  talk  of  fainting  with 
cheeks  like  two  cabbage  roses? 

Char.  Cabbage  roses  I 

Charles.  No,  no— pest  take  it  !-^I  mean  the 
pretty,  delicate  damask  rose. 

Char.  La,  now  you  are  flattering  me ! 

Charles.  1  am  not,  indeed,  Charlotte !  you. 
haye  the  prettiest— (peeptMg'  at  the  other  rooter 
and  stopping  short.) 

Char,  (eagerly.)  1  haye  the  prettiest  what  ^ 

Charles.  Is  that  a  yenison  pasty  they  have 
got  yonder  ? 

Cnar.  Poo,  neyer  ndnd ! — I  haye  the  pret- 
tiest what  ? 

Charles.  Tes,  I  mean  the  most  beautiful. 
(peeping  again.)  By  my  faith  and  so  it  ia  a 
venison  pasty,  and  a  monstrous  good  smell  it 
has !     [£uT  nastUy  into  the  eating  room. 

Char,  (looking  after  him.)  Wnat  a  naaty 
creature  he  is !  he  has  no  more  sense  than  one 
of  our  pointers ;  he's  always  running  after  « 
good  smell.  [Exit. 

Scene    IL — ^an    open    lane    near     a 
country  town. 

Enter  Baltimors,  who  passes  half  way  ao 
the  stage,  and  then  stopping  soddenly 
back. 

Bait.  Ha,  it  is  ham ! — ^I'll  turn  and  go  anoth^ 
erway.    (JitmB  hastily  haek  agmin^ 
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Map»  MkfTt.)  No,  no,  he  Bba^'t  Me  me  avoid- 
ing  him.  I'll  foUow  Truebridge's  adTioe^and 
be  ciTtl  to  him.— 

Enter  Frkkmav  bowing  with  itlff  civility. 

Good  mamingy  Sir. 

Frtt.  And  the  same  to  yoa,  Mr  .Baltimore : 
how  doe<  jour  Lady  do  ? 

Bali.  And  your  amiable  lady  ^Mr.  Freeman  ? 
she  is  a  great  scholar^  I  hear. 

Free,  (with  hit  face  brightmud:iip.)  Ton  are 
very  good  to  say  so ;  she  does  indeed  know 
some  Tew  things  pvetty  well ;  and  though  we 
are  rivals  for  uie  present,  why  shouldn  t  we 
act  Uberally  and  speak  hancfsomely  of  one 
another  at  the  same  time  f  Does  Mrs.  Balti- 
more like  pine*apples  as  well  as  she  used  to 
^o? 

Bali,  (tkrinkiag  batk.)  No,  she  dislikes  them 
very  much. 

free.  DonH  sav  so  now!  I  believe  yoadon*t 

like  me  to  send  tnem  to  you ;  but  if  you  would 

just  send  over  for  them  yourself  when  she 

'  wants  them,  I  have  mountains  of  them  at  her 

service. 

Bali,  (wiiha  eantemphums  mule.)  Shall  I. 
■end  a  tumbrel  for  them  to-morrow  morning  ? 
(TVee.  dratfig  hack  pioued.)  But  you  aie  liberal 
to  every  body,  Mr.  Freeman.  I  hope  jou  and 
jooT  mends  have  got  over  the  fatigues  of 
voar  morning  feast  .^  Ton  weve  at  it  by  times, 
ihear. 

Free.  Tes,  we  have  been  busy  in  the  eating 
and  drinking  way,  to  be  sure.  I  don't  make 
speeches  to  them,  and  fill  their  heads  with 
m»e  oratory;  I  give  them  from  m^  plain 
■tores  what  they  fike  better,  Mr.  Baltimore. 

Bali.  And  wkat  you  can  spare  better,  Mr. 
Freeman.  It  is  fortunate  for  both  puties, 
that  your  stores  are  more  applicable  to  the 
stomach  than  the  bead. 

Free.  It  is  better  at  least,  than  flattering 
Ahem  up  with  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers, about  their  great  dignity  and  antiquity, 
dbc.  I  don't  spend  my  money  in  feeding  oth- 
er people's  vanity. 

Bali.  No,  certainly,  ISir ;  charity  begins  at 
home ;  and  your  own  has,  thank  Cod !  a  very 
good  appetite. 

Free.  Pamper*d  vanity  is  a  better  thing, 
perhaps,  than  starved  pnde.  Good  morning, 
Sir.  [Exit. 

Bali,  {looking  after  him.)  See  how  conse- 
quentially he  walks  now,  shaking  his  long  coat 
■kirts  with  that  abominable  swmg !  I  should 
detest  my  own  brother  if  he  swung  himself 
■boat  after  that  manner. — Reserablaneeio  him 
4o  they  say !  I  could  lock  myself  up  in  a  cell, 
if  I  thoQght  so,  and  belabour  my  own  shoul- 
ders with  a  eat-o*-Bine  tails. 

Ester  PxTKH  with  one  of  his  idle  companions, 
mad  starts  back  upon  seeing  Baltihorb. 

Pat,  {laside  to  Ids  Com.)  Pest  take  it!  a 
hodjr  ean  never  be  a  little  comfortable  in  a  sly 
wmjf  but  there  is  alwa^is  some  oross  luck  hap- 
pciM  to  him.  Yonder  is  my  master^  and  he 
tUaksl  m  half  a  dooen  miles  off  with  a  let- 


ter that  he  gave  me  to  '^nire  Houndly. 
Stand  before  me,  man ;  perhaps  he'll  go  past. 
{j^ailking  behind  his  Com.) 

Bali,  {seeing  him.)  What,  you  careless  ras- 
cal, are  you  here  still,  when  I  told  you  the 
letter  was  of  eonsequenoe  to  me  .•*  To  have 
this  stick  broke  over  your  head  is  less  than 
you  deserve  :  where  have  you  been,  sirrah  I 
( Holding  wt  his  stick  in  a  threaieningnuinn^.) 

Pet.  O  Lord !  your  honour,  'tf  you  should 
beat  me  like  stock-fish  I  must  e*en  tell  you 
the  truth :  for  as  I  passed  by  the  cat  and  bag- 
pipes a  httle  while  ago,  1  could  not  help  just 
setting  my  face  in  at  the  door  to  see  what 
they  were  iJl  about ;  and  there  I  found  such 
a  jolly  company  of  *Squire  Freeman's  voters, 
sitting  round  a  bowl  of  punch,  drinking  his 
liquors  and  laughing  at  his  grandeur,  and 
making  such  a  mockery  of  it,  mat  I  could  not 
help  staying  to  make  a  little  merry  with  them 
myself. 

Bali,  {lowering  his  stick,)  Art  thou  sure 
that  they  laughed  at  him  ?— In  his  own  inn, 
and  over  his  own  liquor .' 

Pet.  Ay,  to  be  sure,  your  honour :  what  do 
they  care  for  that  ?  When  he  orders  a  hogs- 
head of  ale  for  them  out  of  his  own  celuir, 
they  call  it  a  pack  of  lamb's  wool  firom  the 
wool  chamber.  Don't  they ,  neighbour  ?  {tip- 
ping  the  toink  to  his  Companion^ 

Com,  To  be  sure  they  do. 

BaU.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ungrateful  merry  var- 
lets !— Well,  well !  ^t  thee  along,  and  be 
more  expeditious  with  my  letters  another 
time,  {to  himself  as  he  goes  out.)  Ua,  ha!  a 
good  name  for  his  ale  truly.  [Exit. 

Pei.  I  wonder  he  did  not  give  me  a  little 
money  now,  for  such  a  story  as  this.  How- 
somever,  it  has  saved  my  nead  from  being 
broke. 

Com.  And  that,I  think  is  fully  as  much  as 
it  is  worth.  I  wonder  you  an't  ashamed  to 
behave  with  so  little  respect  to  a  gentleman 
and  your  own  master. 

Pet.  Fiddle  &ddle  with  all  that !  do  you 
think  one  gets  on  the  blind  nde  of  a  man  to 
treat  him  with  Tespect.^  When  I  first  came 
to  live  with  Mr.  Baltimore,  I  must  say,  I  was 
woundily  afraid  of  his  honour,  but  I  know 
how  to  manage  him  now  well  enough. 

Com.  I  tfink  thou  dost,  indeed.  Who 
'would  have  thought  it,  that  had  seen  what  a 
bumkin  he  took  thee  from  the  plough's  tail,  but 
a  twelvemonth  ago,  because  ne  could  not  af- 
ford to  hire  any  more  fine  trained  servants  to 
wait  upon  him  ? 

Pet.  Nay,  I  wa'n't  such  a  simpleton  as  you 
taok  me  for  neither.  I  was  once  before  that 
very  intimate,  in  my  fashion,  with  an  old 
'Squire  of  the  North  Country,  who  was  in 
love  -with  his  grand-daughter's  dairy-maid.  I 
warrant  you  i  know  well  enough  how  to  deal 
with  any  body  that  has  got  any  of  them 
strange  fancies  working  wimin  them ;  for  as 
great  a  bumpkin  as  you  may  take  me  to  be ; 
and  if  you  aon't  see  me,  ere  long  time  goes 
by,  make  a  good  penny  of  it  too,  I'll  give 
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yoa  Vevwe  to  eall  me  a  noodle.  Come  aurmj 
to  the  Biue'Posta  afsin,  and  have  another 
glaM,  man.  [Eseokt. 

SCEMB  m.^-rSEEMAV's  LIBKAAT  FIT- 
TED UP  BXPEKSITKLT  WITH  FIVE 
8H0WT    BOOKS    AVD    BOOX-CA8B89    &C^ 

Eoter  Frbkmav  and  Mni.  FaKBHAN,ipealdDg 
as  thej  enter. 

Free.  They  sh^a'nt  come  airain,  then,  since 
it  dispieases  you ;  but  they  all  went  awar  in 
such  good  humour,  it  did  my  heart  good  to 
■ee  them. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh  the  Gotha  and  the  Huns !  I 
believe  the  smell  of  their  nauseous  tobacco 
will  never  leave  my  nostrils.  You  don't 
know  what  I  have  surored  to  oblige  you.  To 
any  body  of  delicacy  and  refinemcst,  it  was 
shocking.  I  shall  be  nervous  and  languid 
for  a  month.  But  I  don't  complain.  You 
know  I  do  every  thing  cheerfully  that  can 
promote  your  interest.  Oh!  I  am  quite  over- 
come.    QUs  down  languidly.) 

Free.  Indeed,  my  dear,  1  itnow  you  never 
complain,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  imposed 
such  a  task  upon  your  goodness.  But  the 
adversary  gains  ground  upon  us,  and  if  I  do 
not  exert  myself,  the  ancient  interest  of  the 
Baltimorcs — ^the  old  prejudice  of  family,  may 
still  cany  the  day. 

Mrs.  P.  {starting  up  eagerlyand  throwing 
aside  her  assumed  languor.)  That  it  sha'nt 
do,  if  gold  and  activitv  can  prevent  it !  Old 
prejumce  of  family !  Who  has  a  better  right 
than  yourself  to  serve  for  the  borough  of  Wes* 
town? 

Free.  So  you  say,  my  dear  ^  and  you  are 

fmerallv  in  the  nght.  But  I  don't  know : 
don't  reel  as  if  I  did  altogether  right  in  op- 
posing Mr.  Baltimore,  in  his  own  person,  m 
the  very  spot  where  his  family  has  so-  long 
presided.    If  he  did  not  provoke  me — 

Mrs.  F.  What,  have  you  not  got  over  these 
scruples  yet  ?  Has  not  all  the  rancorous  op- 
position you  have  met  with  from  him  wound 
you  up  to  a  higher  pitch  than  this,  Mr.  Free- 
man? It  has  carried  you  thro'  with  many 
petty  struggles  against  his  'proud  will  alrea- 
dy, and  would  you  let  him  get  the  better  of 
you  now  ? 

^ee.  {thoughtfully.)  I  could  have  wished 
to  have  lived  m  peace  with  him. 

Mrs  F.  Yes,  if  lie  would  have  sufSered 
you 

Free.  Ay,  indeed,  if  he  would  have  suffer- 
ed me.  {musing  for  some  time.')  Well,  it  is 
verv  extraordinary  this  dislike  which  he  seems 
to  have  taken  to  me  >  it  is  inexplicable !  I 
came  into  his  neighbourhood  with  the  strong- 
est desire  to  be  upon  good  terms  with,  nay 
to  be  upon  the  most  friendly  and  familiar 
footing  with  him;  yet  he  very  soon  opposed 
me  in  every  thing,  {tealking  up  ana  down 
and  then  stopping  short.)  I  askea  him  to  dine 
with  me  aluKMt  every  day,  just  as  one  would 
ask  their  oldest  and  most  intimate  acquaint- 


ance ;  and  he  knew  very  well  I  expected  00- 
entertainnients  in  return,  which  would  have 
been  a  foolish  expense  in  hia  situation,  for  1 
toAcare  in  the  handsomest  manner  to  kt  him 
understand  as  much. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  well,  never  trouble  your 
bead  about  that  now,  but  think  how  you  may 
be  revenged  nppn  him. 

Free.  Tho*  his  fortune  was  reduced,  and  I 
in  possession  of  almost  all  the  estates  of  the 
Baltimores,  of  more  land,  indeed,  than  they 
ever  possessed,  I  was  always  at  pains  to  assure 
him  that  I  respected  him  as  much  as. the 
richest  man  in  the  coimtry  ;  and  yet,  I  can- 
not undeistand  it,  tlie  more  friendly  and  fa^ 
miliar  I  was  with  him,  the  more  visibly  his 
aversion  to  me  increased.  It  is  past  all  com 
prehension ! 

Mrs.  F.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that 
now. 

Free.  I'm  sure  I  was  ready  upon  every  oc- 
casion to  offer  him  my  very  hest  advice,  and^ 
after  the  large  fortune  I  have  acquired,  I  may 
be  well  supposed  to  be  no  novice  in  many 
things. 

Mrs.  F.  O,  he  has  no  sense  of  obligations. 

Free.  Ay,  and  knowing  how  narrow  hia 
income  is  m  respect  to  the  style  of  living  he 
has  been  accustomed  to ;  when  company  came 
upon  him  unexpectedly,  have  I  not  sent  and 
offered  him  every  thing  in  my  house,  even  to 
the  best  wines  in  my  cellars,  which  he  has 
pettishly  and  absurdly  refused  ? 

Mrs.  F.  O,  he  has  no  gratitude  in  him ! 

Free.  If  1  had  been  distant,  and  stood  upon 
the  reserve  with  him^  ther«  might  have  been 
some  cause.  Well,  it  is  altogether  inexpli- 
cable ! 

Mrs.  F.  I'm  sure  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
think  so  much  about  it. 

Free.  Ah,  but  I  can't  help  thinking !  Have 
I  not  made  the  ground  round  his  house,  aa 
well  as  my  own,,  look  like  a  well-weeded  gar- 
den ?  I  have  cut  down  the  old  gloomv  trees ; 
and  where  he  used  to  see  nothing  from  his 
windows  but  a  parcel  of  old  knotted  oaks 
shaking  themselves  in  the  wind,  he  now  looka 
upon  two  hundred  rood  of' the  best  hot-walls 
in  the  North  of  England,  besides  two  new 
summer-houses,  and  a  green-house. 

Mrs.  F,  O,  he  has  do  taste  ! 

Free.  The  stream  which  I  found  running 
thro'  the  woods,  as  shaggy  and  as  wild  as  if 
it  had  been  in  a  desert  island,  and  the  foot  of 
man  never  marked  upon  its  banks,  I  have 
straightened,  and  levelled,  and  dressed,  till 
the  sides  of  it  are  as  nice  as  a  bowUng-green. 

Mrs.  F.  He  has  no  more  taste  than  a  sav- 
age ;  that's  certain.  However,  you  must  allow 
that  he  wants  some  advanti^s,  which  you 
possess :  his  wife  is  a  woman  ofno  refinement. 

Free.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  re- 
fioement:  She  don't  sing  Italian  and  play 
upon  the  harp,  I  believe ;  but  she  is  a  very 
civil,  obliging,  good,  reasonable  woman.  ^ 

Mrs.  F.  {contemptuously.)  Yes,  she  is  & 
very  civil,  obliging,  good,  reasonable  woman. 
I  wonder  how  some  mothers  can  neglect  the 
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edncation  of  their  children  ao !  If  ihe  had 
been  my  daughter,  I  should  ha^e  made  a  very 
different  thing  of  her,  indeed. 

FTe€.  1  doubt  nothing,  my  dear,  of  your 
good  instructioofl  and  example.  But  here 
comes  JenkiBflon. 

Enter  JxirKiirflOK* 

How  now,  Jenkinaon  ?  things  go  on  pros^ 
perously,  I  hope. 

Jen,  Sir,  I  am  concerned—or,  indeed,  sorry 
— that  is  to  say,  I  wish  I  could  have  the  sat- 
is^tion  to  say  that  they  do. 

Pre€,  What  say  you  ?  sorry  and  satisfied  ? 
Tou  sre  a  smooth  spoken  man,  Mr.  Jenkinson ; 
but  tell  me  the  worst  at  once.  I  thought  I 
had  been  pietty  sure  of  it,  as  the  poll  stood 
this  morning. 

Jen,  It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure, 
Sir,  to  have  confirmed  that  opinion ;  but  un- 
fortunately for  you,  and  unpleasantly  for  my- 
self— 

Free.  Tut,  tut,  speak  faster,  man !  What 
is  it? 

Jot.  An  old  gentleman  from  Ensford,  who 
formerly  received  fiivours  from  Mrs.  Balti- 
more's father,  has  come  many  a  mile  across 
the  country,  out  of  pure  good  will,  to  vote  for 
him,  with  ten  or  twelve  distant  voters  at  his 
heels  \  and  this,  I  am  firee  to  confess,  is  a 
thing  tiiat  was  never  taken  into  our  calcula- 
tion. 

Fru,  That  was  vei^  wrong^tho* :  we  should 
have  taken  every  thing  into  our  calculation. 
Shall  I  lose  it,  tnink  you  ?  I  would  rather  lose 
ten  thousand  pounds. 

Mt9.  F.  Tes,  Mr.  Freeman,  that  is  spoken 
like  yourself. 

Jen.  A  smaller  sum  than  that,  I  am  almost 
sure— -that  is  to  say,  I  think  I  may  have  the 
boldness  to  promise,  would  secure  it  to  you. 

Free.  How  so  ? 

Jtn.  Mr.  Baltimore,  you  know,  has  many 
luip^eesant  claims  upon  him. 

Frt€.  Debts,  you  mean|:  but  what  of  that .' 

Jtn.  Only  that  I  can  venture  to  assure  you, 
maay  of  his  creditors  would  have  the  greatest 
pleanire  iA  life  in  obliging  me.  And  when 
you  have  bought  up  their  claims^  it  will  be  a 
Tery  simple  matter  just  to  have  him  laid  fast 
fbr  a  little  while.  The  disgrace  of  that  situ- 
ation will  effectually  prevent  the  last  days 
oT  the  poll  from  preponderating  in  his  favour. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 

Frt9.  (shrinking  lack  from  him.)  Is  that 
Toor  scheme  ?  O  fie,  fie !  the  rudest  tongued 
foot  in  the  parish  would  have  blushed  to  pro- 
pose it. 

•ffr^r.  F.  If  there  should  be  no  other  alter- 
native? 

/>ss.  Let  me  lose  it  then  !  To  be  a  mem- 
ber  of  Parliament,  and  not  an  honest  man ! 

0  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

(wMmg  vp  and  down,  much  duturhed.) 

•few.  To  be  sure — indeed  it  must  be  con- 

fucM  i1,  gentlemen  have  different  opinions  on 

tbe«e  tSbypcU ;  and  I  am  f^  to  confess,  that 

1  haTa  gmt  pleasme,  upon  this  occasion,  in 
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submitting  to  your  better  judgment.  An^ 
now.  Sir,  as  I  am  sorry  to  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  hurrying  away  from  you  u]>on  an 
afiair  of  some  consequence  to  myself,  will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  indul|^  me  with  a  few 
moments*  attention,  just  whilst  I  mention  to 
you  what  I  have  done  in  regard  to  Southern- 
down  church-yard  ? 

Free.  Well,  it  is  mv  duty  to  attend  to  that 
Have  yon  ordered  a  nandsome  monument  to 
be  put  up  to  my  father's  memory  f  Ay,  to  the 
memory  of  John  Freeman,  the  weaver.  They 
reproach  me  with  being  the  son  of  a  mechan- 
ic; but  I  will  shew  them  that  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  my  origin.  Ay,  every  soul  of 
them  shall  read  it,  if  they  please, "  erected  to 
his  memory  by  his  dutiful  son,"  &jc. 

Jen.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  ordered  a  proper 
stone,  with  a  neat  plain  tablet  of  marble. 

Free.  A  plain  tahlet  of  marble  1  that  is  not 
what  I  meant.  I'll  have  it  a  large  and  a 
handsome  thing,  with  angels,  and  trumpets, 
and  deaths'  heads  upon  it,  and  every  tning 
that  a  good  handsome  monument  oujght  to 
have.  Do  you  think  I  have  made  a  fortune 
like  aprince  to  have  my  father's  tombstone 
put  offwith  a  neat  plain  tablet ? 

Mrs.  F.  Now,  my  dear,  you  must  allow 
me  to  know  rather  more  in  matters  of  taste 
than  yourself;  and  I  assure  you  a  plain  tablet 
is  the  genteelest  and  liandsomest  thing  that 
can  be  put  upon  it. 

Free.  Is  it  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Indeed  is  it.  And  as  for  the  in- 
scription about  his  dutiful  son  and  all  that,  I 
thiiUL  it  would  be  more  respectful  to  have  it 
put  into  Laiin. 

Free.  Very  well ;  if  it  is  but  handsome 
enough,  I  don'tcare;  so  pray ,  Jenkinson,  write 
again,  and  desire  them  to  put  a  larger  tablet, 
and  to  get  the  Curate  to  make  the  inscription, 
with  as  much  Latin  in  it  as  he  can  conve- 
niently put  together.  I  should  be  ghui,  like- 
wise, if^you  would  write  to  the  vicar  of 
Blackmorton  to  send  me  the  register  of  my 
baptism :  I  shall  want  it  by  and  by,  on  ac- 
count of  some  family  affairs. 

Jen.  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
obeying  your  commands.    Good  day  !  [Exit. 

Free.  Where  is  the  state  of  the  poll,  and 
the  list  of  Uie  out-standing  voters? 

Mrs.  F.  Come  to  my  dressing-room,  and 
rU  shew  you  exactly  how  every  uiing  stands. 
You  won't  surely  give  up  your  point  for  a 
little— 

Free.  What  do  you  mean  to  say  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Nothing— nothing  at  all.  [Eibukt. 

Scene  III. — Baltimore's  house. 

Enter  Baltimore,  followed  by  David,  and 
■pealung  as  he  enters. 

Beit.  And  so  the  crowd  gave  three  cheers 
when  good  old  Humphries  tottered  up  to  the 
hustings  to  give  his  vote,  as  he  declared,  for 
the  grandson  of  his  old  benefkctor,  Mr.  liC* 

Knoier  Baltimore?   I  should  have  liked  to 
ve  seen  it. 
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Dav.  Of  jour  honour^  they  gaTe  three  such 
hearty  cheers  !  and  old  goody  Kobson  clapped 
her  pour  wiUiered  hands  till  the  tears  run 
over  her  eyes. 

Bait.  Did  she  so?  She  shall  be  remembered 
for  this!  I  saw  her  tittle  grandson  running 
about  the  other  day  barefooted — he  shall  run 
about  barefooted  no  longer. — And  so  my 
friends  begin  to  wear  a  bolaer  face  upon  it  P 

Dav.  Tes,  Sir,  they  begin  to  look  msin 
pert  upon  it  now. 

Bali.  Well,  Dayid,  and  do  thou  look  pert 
upon  it  too.  There's  something  for  thee. 
(  Gives  him  money.  A  noise  of  laughing  heard 
without.)  Who  is  that  without.^  is  it  not 
Peter's  voice  ?  Ho,  Peter ! 

Enter  Petkr,  followed  by  Nat. 

What  were  you  laughing  at  there  ? 
Pet.  (with  a  broad  grin)  Only,  Sir,  at 
Squire  Frpeman,  he,  he.  he  !  who  was  ridine 
up  the  fiacklane,  a  little  while  ago,  on  his 
new  croi>-eared  hunter,  as  fast  as  he  could 
canter,  with  all  the  skirts  of  his  coat  flapping 
about  nim,  for  all  the  world  like  a  clucldng 
hen  upon  a  sow's  bock,  he,  he,  he  ! 

Bait,  (with  his  face  brightening)  Thou  art 
pleasant,  Peter ;  and  what  then .'' 

Pet.  When  just  turning  the  comer,  your 
honour,  as  it  might  be  so,  my  mother's  brown 
calf,  bless  its  snout !  I  shall  love  it  for  it  as 
long  as  I  live,  set  its  face  through  the  hedge, 
and  said  ''  Mow  !" 

Bait,  (eagerly.)  And  he  fell,  did  he  f 
Pet.   O  LordL  yes,  your    honour !  into  a 
good  soft  bed  of  all  the  rotten  garbage  of  the 
village. 
Bolt.  And  you  saw  this,  did  you  ? 
Pet.  O  yes,  your  honour,  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  my  face. 

Bait.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  and  yon  really 
saw  it  ? 

David,  (aside  to  Nat.)  1  wonder  my  master 
can  demean  himself  so  as  to  listen  to  that 
knave's  tales :  I'm  sure  he  was  proud  enough 
once. 
Bait.  (stUl  laughing.)  Tou  really  saw  it  ? 
Pet.  Ay,  your  honour,  and  many  more 
than  me  saw  it.    Didn't  they,  Nat  ? 

Bait.  And  there  were  a  number  of  people 
to  look  at  him  too  ? 

Pet.  Oh  !  your  honour,  all  the  rag  tag  of 
the  parish  were  grinning  at  him.  Wa'nt 
they,  Nat? 

jbalt.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  this  is  excellent ! 
ha,  ha,  ha!  He  would  shake  himself  but 
ruefully  before  them  (still  laughing  violently.) 
Pet.  Ay,  Sir,  he  shook  the  wet  straws  and 
the  withered  turnip-tops  from  his  back.  It 
would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have 
seen  him. 

Dav.  Nay,  you  know  well  enough,  you  do. 
that  there  is  nothing  but  a  bank  of  dry  sano 
in  that  corner,  (with  some  indignation  to  Pet.) 
Bolt,  ^imnatiently  to  David.)  Poo,  silly  fel> 
low !  it  is  tne  dirtiest  nook  in  the  village. — 
And  he  rose  and  shook  himself,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 


(laughing  still  vioUntly,)  I  did  not  know  that 
thou  wert  such  a  humourous  fellow,  Peter. 
Here  is  money  for  thee  to  drink  the  bfowa 
oalfs  health. 

Pet.  Ay,  your  honour,  for  certain  he  shall 
have  a  nog^n. 

Dav.  (tuide)  To  think  now  that  he  should 
demean  nimself  so ! 

Enter  Mns.  Baltimork. 

Mrs.  B.  (aside  to  Bait.)  Mr.  Freeman  b  at 
the  door :  should  you  wish  to  receive  him .'  I 
hurried  to  give  you  notice.  Will  it  be  diss*- 
greeable  to  you  i* 

Bait.  O,  not  at  all.  Let  him  in,  by  all 
means !  (to  the  servants)  I  am  at  home. 

[Ekbukt  servantM, 

Mrs.  B.  Now,  this  is  as  it  should  be,  my 
dear  Baltimore.  I  like  to  see  yon  in  this  good 
temper  of  mind. 

Bait.  Say  no  more  about  thai.  Things  ^ 
on  prosperously  with  me  at  present :  there  is 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  thrown  across  us. 

Eater  FrkkIian  and  Charles  Baltimors. 

(To  Free.)  Good  morning,  Sir :  a  very  good 
morning  to  you. 

Free.  I  tliank  you,  Mr.  Bajtimore.  Tea 
see  I  take,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  going 
on  between  us  at  present,  the  liberty  of  a. 
neighbour. 

Bait.  (smiUng,)  O,  no  apology.  Sir !  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you.  This  is  a  fine  morning 
for  riding  on  horseback,  Mr.  Freeman :  I  hope 
yon  have  enjoyed  it. 

Free,  (aside  to  Char.)  How  gracious  he  is ! 
We  are  certainly  come  in  a  lucky  moment. 

Char.  He  is  in  a  monstrous  good  humour 
certainly ;  now  is  the  time  to  manage  him. 
(aside  to  Free.) 

Free.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for 
this  good  neighbourly  reception  ;  and  I  flatter 
myself  you  will  think  I  am  come  on  a  neigh- 
bourly visit  too. 

Beit.  O  certainly,  Sir,  but  let  us  talk  a  lit- 
tle more  of  this  fine  morning ',  it  is  really  a  very 
fine  morning  for  riding  on  horseback :  How 
does  your  crop-eared  hunter  do  ? 

Free.  Eating  his  oats,  I  dare  say,  very  con- 
tentedly. All  my  horses  are  pretty  well  oflTi 
I  buy  the  best  oats  in  the  country  for  them, 
and  I  pay  the  best  price  for  them  too.  Thev 
are  not,  to  be  sure,  so  well  lodged  as  they  shafi 
be.  '  My  architect  has  just  given  me  m  his 
plan  for  my  new  stables :  two  thousand  pounds 
is  the  estimate,  and  T  suppose  I  must  allow 
him  to  go  a  little  beyona  it,  to  have  every 
thing  handsome  and  complete.  That  is  my 
way.  Will  you  look  at  the  plan .'  (taking  a 
plan  from  his  pocket.) 

Bolt,  (drawing  back  with  disgust.)  I  have 
no  taste  for  arenitecture. 

Free.  That  is  a  pity  now,  for  it  is  really  & 
complete  thing.  By  the  bye,  are  you  not  go- 
ing to  do  something  to  the  roof  of  your  offices 
soon  ?  They'll  be  down  about  your  ears  prea> 
ently,  and  the  longer  you  delay  that  job,  tli& 
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heavier  it  will  be  when  it  comes,  (aside  to 
Charles,  on  suing  Bait  hUe  his  lips  and  turn 
oiMRf  from  kmS  What  is  the  matter  with 

Char,  (aside,)  Only  a  little  twitching  at  his 
heart :  it  will  soon  be  off  tLgun, 

Mrs.  Bolt,  (aside  to  Bait.)  For  heaven's 
nkedooH  let  this  discompose  yon ;  his  absurd- 
itj  makes  me  Uogh. 

Bolt,  (aside.)  Does  it  ?  I  did  not  see  you 
lao^h.  Well,  I  am  a  fool  to  mind  it  thus. 
(go$mg  yp  to  Free,  unih  affected  good  hutnour.) 
1  tm  glad  to  hear  vour  horses  are  to  be  lodged 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  owner's  digmty. 
But  you  are  the  best  horseman  too,  as  well  as 
the  best  horse-master,  in  the  county,  though 
your  modesty  prevents  you  from  talking  of  it. 
Free.  O  dear,  Sir !  I  am  but  middling  in 
that  way. 

BaU.  Ftny  don't  let  your  diffidence  wrong 
you.  What  do  you  Jockeys  reckon  the  best 
way  of  managing  a  fiery  mettled  steed,  when 
a  brown  calf  sets  his  face  through  the  hedge, 
and  says  **  Mow  ? " 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  faith,  you  must  ask  your 
friend  Mr.  Saunderson  that  question.  His 
crop-eared  hone  has  thrown  bun  in  the  lane 
a  little  while  ago,  and  he  has  some  experience 
in  the  matter.  As  for  mvself,  I  have  the 
rheumatism  in  my  arm,  and  I  have  not  been 
on  horaeback  for  a  week.  (Bait,  looks  morti- 
fied  and  disappointed.) 

Mrs.  B.  (to  Free.)  He  is  not  hurt,  I  hope } 
Free.  No,  Madam ;  he  mounted  again  and 
rode  on. 

Char.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  horse's  neither, 
if  the  goose  had  but  known  how  to  sit  on  his 
back.  He  has  as  good  blood  in  him  as  any 
hone  in — 

Fres.  No,  no,  Charles !  not  now  if  vou 
please,  (gvti^  vp  frankly  to  Bait.)  And 
now.  Sir,  Uiat  we  have  had  our  little  laugh 
together,  and  it  is  a  long  time,  it  must  be  con- 
leased,  since  we  have  had  a  joke  together — 
ha,  ha,  ha !  I  like  a  little  joke  with  a  friend  as 
well  as  any  man—ha,  ha,  ha ! 

BabL  (retreating  as  Free,  advances.)  Sir. 
Free.  But  somehow  you  have  been  too  cer- 
emonious with  me,  Mr.  Baltimore,  and  I'm 
•ore  I  have  always  wished  you  to  consider 
me  as  a  neighbour,  that  would  be  willing  to  do 
you  a  kind  office,  or  lend  you  or  any  of  your 
amtly  a  lift  at  anv  time. 

(still  advancing  familiarly  to  Bait.) 
Bolt,  (sUU  retreating.)   Sir,  you  are  very 
^ncioos. 

/Vse.  So,  as  I  said,  since  we  have  had  our 
IltUe  joke  together,  1 11  make  no  more  preface 
aboat  it,  my  good  neighbour,  (still  advancing 
as  Bait,  retreats f  till  ae  gets  him  close  to  the 
waU^  and  Asn,  putting  authishandto  take  hold 
of  hssn  by  the  buitons.  Bait,  shrinks  to  one  side 
arndputs  up  his  arm  to  defend  himselj.) 

Bali.  (hastUt/.)  Sir,  there  is  no  button  here  ! 
(r^eavering  himse{ff  and  pointing  in  a  stately 
to  a  chair.)  Do  me  the  honour.  Sir,  to 


be  seated,  and  them  I  shall  hear  what  you 
have  to  say. 

Free,  (offended.)  No,  Sir,  I  perceive  that 
the  shorter  1  make  my  visit  here  the  more  ac- 
ceptable it  will  be ;  I  shall  therefore  say  what 
I  have  to  say,  upon  my  legs,  (assuming  conse- 
quence.) Sir,  I  have  by  my  interest,  and  some 
small  degree  of  influence  which  I  believe  I 
may  boast  of  possessing  in  the  country,  pro- 
cured the  nomination  of  a  young  man  to  a 
creditable  and  advantageous  appointment  in 
the  East  Indies.  If  you  have  no  objection.  I 
bestow  it  upon  your  relation,  here,  Alr.Charles 
Baltimore,  of  whom  I  have  a  very  good  opin- 
ion. 

Bait.  Sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
you  should  take  it  into  your  head  to  concern 
yourself  in  the  affairs  of  my  family.  If  Mr. 
Charles  Baltimore  chooses  to  consider  him- 
self as  no  longer  belonging  to  it,  he  may  be 
glad  of  your  protection. 

Mrs.  B.  My  dear  Mr.  Baltimore,  how 
strangely  you  take  up  this  matter !  Indeed ,  Mr. 
Freeman,  you  are  verv  good  :  and  pray  don't 
believe  that  we  are  all  ungrateful. 

Bait,  (angrily  to  Charles.)  And  you  have 
chosen  a  patron,  have  vou  ? 

Char.  I'm  sure  I  diii  not  think — I'm  sure 
I  should  be  very  glad — I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  to  do. 

Free.  Good  morning.  Madam :  I  take  my 
leave,     (slightly  to  Baft.)  Good  morning. 

[Exit. 

Char.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Mrs.  B.  Whatever  you  do,  I  hooe  you  will 
have  the  civility,  at  least,  to  see  that  worthy 
man  down  stairs,  and  thank  him  a  hundred 
times  over  for  his  goodness. 

CAar.  That  I  will.  [Exit  hastUy. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  Baltimore!  how  could  you 
treat  any  body  so,^  that  came  to  you  with  of- 
fers of  kindness  ? ' 

Bait,  (striding  up  and  down.)  What  would 
vou  have  had  me  do  ?  what  would  you  have 
nad  me  do.  Madam .'  His  abominable  fingers 
were  within  two  inches  of  my  nose. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  Baltimore,  Baltimore  ! 

BaU.  Leave  me.  Madam  !     [Exit  Mrs.  B. 
with  her  handkerchirf  to  her  eyes. 
(He  stiU  sit  ides  up  and  down;  then  stopping 

suddenly  to  listen.) 
He's  not  gone  yet !  I  hear  his  voice  still  J 
That  fool,   with  some   cursed   nonsense  or 
other,  is  detaining  him  still  in  the  hall !  It  is 
past  all  endurance  !  Who  waits  there .' 

Enter  Pxter. 

What,  dost  thou  dare  to  appear  before  me  with 
that  serpent's  tongue  of  tnine,  sloughed  over 
with  lies .'  You  dare  to  bring  your  stories  to 
me,  do  you.'  (shaking  him  vudendy  by  the 
collar.) 

Pet.  Oh!  mercy,  mercy,  your  honour!  I'm 
sure  it  was  no  fault  of  mine  that  it  was  not 
'Squire  Fteeman  that  fell.  I'm  sure  I  did  all 
I  could  to  make  him. 

BidL  Do  what  thou  can'st  now,  then,  to 
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■aye  thy  knave's  head  from  the  wall. 

(Tkrotoing  Peter  violently  from  Mm,  ^er 
shaking  him  well ;  and  £&it  into  an  inner 
roomy  flapping  the  door  behind  him  urUh 

freat  force.) 
*et.  (after  looking  ruefulbj  and  seratehing 
his  head  for  some  time.)  Well,  I  sees  plainly 
enough  that  a  body  who  tells  lies  shooid  look 
two  or  three  ways  on  every  side  of  him  before 
he  begins.  [Exit  very  ruefitUy. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I. — meb.  baltixore'8  dressivch- 

ROOM.      SHE    18    DISCOVERED    SITTINfl 
BT  A  TABLE,  LOOKING  OVER  PAPERS. 

Mrs,  B.  Well,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  my  personal  expenses,  fur  this  last 
year,  have  been  yeiy  moderate ;  but  I  am  re- 
solved they  shall  be  still  more  contracted. 
Though  ruin,  I  fear,  cannot  be  averted,  yet, 
when  it  does  come,  1  can  lift  up  my  unblush- 
ing head,  and  say,  <*  this  is  no  work  of  mine.*' 
No  foolish  debts  of  my  contracting,  Baltimore, 
■hall  add  to  the  number  of  those  claims  that 
already  so  gaUin^ly  press  upon  your  proud 
and  irritable  mind ;  and  will,  perhaps,  m  the 
end,  drive  you  from  the  long  and  iondlj  re- 
tained habitation  of  your  forefathers. 
{Leans  pensively  upon  /ter  arm  for  some  time^ 

then  continues  to  look  oieer  more  papers,) 

Enter  Charles,  with  a  slow  saanteriog  step. 

Char.  Let  me  see  what  o'clock  it  is  now. 
What  says  my  watch  to  it  now  ?  (looking  at 
his  toatch.)  Pest  take  it!  it  is  but  ten  minutes 
since  I  look'd  last;  and  I  could  have  sworn 
it  was  as  good  three  quarters,  or,  at  least,  half 
an  hour,  as  ever  clock  tick'd,  or  ever  sand- 

5 lass  ran.  (yaioning  and  stretching  himself.) 
ih  !  I  find  it  has  oeen  but  half  and  hour  of 
a  weary  man's  reckoning ;  who  still  sees  two 
long  long  periods,  ycleped  hours,  lying  be- 
tween him  and  his  dinner,  like  a  dreary  length 
of  desert  waste  before  the  promised  land. 
{yawning  and  stretching  again.)  My  fishing 
tackle  is  all  broke  and  destroyed,  ana  'Squire 
Sapling  has  borrowed  my  pointer.  I  have 
■at  shaking  my  legs  uoon  the  com-chest,  till 
every  horse  in  the  stable  is  rubbed  down,  and 
the  groom,  happy  dog !  has  gone  with  his 
broom  in  his  hand,  to  sweep  out  the  yard  and 
the  kennel.  O  dear !  O  dear !  O  dear ! 
What  shall  I  do .' 

Mrs.  B.  {rising  from  dte  table.)  Poor  man  ! 
I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart ;  but  I  do  think 
I  could  contrive  to  find  employment  for  you, 
if  you  are  inclined  to  it. 

Char.  Yes,  yes !  I  am  inclined  to  it !  Idle- 
ness is  tiresome  enough,  Grod  wot !  I  am  in- 
clined to  it,  be  what  it  will.  But  what  is  it 
tho'?  Have  you  any  skanes  of  thread  to  wind  ? 

Mrs.  B.  No,  something  better  than  that, 
Charles. 

Char.  Whaty  card-boxes  to  paste  ? 


Mrs.  B.  Something  better  than  that  too. 

Char.  Poetry  or  advertiflement^  to  cut  out 
of  the  news-paper  ? 

Mrs.  B.  No,  no,  ■omething  better  than  all 
these. 

Char,  {eagerly.)  It  is  some  new  employ* 
ment  then. 

Mrs,  B,  Tea,  Charles,  a  very  new  one  in- 
deed. What  would  you  think  of  taking  up  a 
book  and  reading  an  hour  before  dinner  * 

Char,  {disappointed.)  Pshaw!  is  thatyoor 
fine  employment  ?  I  thought  I  was  really  to 
have  something  to  do.  I'll  e'en  go  to  the  vil- 
lage again,  ancThear  stories  from  old  Mai^iy , 
alK>ut  the  election  and  the  old  family  grandeor 
of  the  Baltimores. 

Mrs,  B.  Nay,  don't  put  such  an  aflfront  up- 
on my  recommendation.  Do  take  up  this  book, 
and  try,  for  once  in  your  life,  what  kind  of  a 
thing  reading  quietly  for  an  hour  to  one's  self 
roa^r  be.  I  assure  you  there  are  many  good 
stories  in  it,  and  you  will  get  some  uttle 
inright  into  the  tffiur.  of  maaidnd,  by  the 
bye. 

Char.  No,  no ;  no  story  read  can  ever  be 
like  a  story  told  by  a  pair  of  moving  Um,  and 
their  two  lively  assistants  the  eyes, looking  it 
to  you  all  the  while,  and  supplying  every  de* 
ficiency  of  words. 

Mrs.  B.  But  try  it,  only  try  it.  Tou  can't 
surely  be  so  ungallant  as  to  refuse  me.  {Gives 
him  a  book.) 

Char.  Well  then,  since  it  must  be  so,  shew 
me  where  to  begin.  Some  people,  when  they 
open  a  book,  can  just  pop  upon  a  good  thin^ 
at  once,  and  be  diverted  with  it ;  but,  I  don  t 
know  how  it  is,  whenever  I  open  a  book,  I 
can  light  upon  nothing  but  long;  dry  pxeftoes 
and  (ussertations ;  beyond  which,  perhana, 
there  may  lie,  at  last,  some  pleasant  story,  like 
a  little  picture  closet  at  the  end  of  along  stone 
gallery,  or  like  a  little  kernel  buried  in  a  great 
mountain  of  shells  and  of  husks.  I  would  not 
take  the  trouble  of  coming  at  it  for  all  that 
one  gets. 

Mrs.  B.  You  shall  have  no  trouble  at  all. 
There  is  the  place  to  begin  at.  Sit  down,  then, 
and  moke  no  more  objections,  {points  out  the 
placSf  and  returns  to  her  papers  again.) 
(Charles  sits  down  with  hi*  book :  reads  a  little, 

with  one  arm  dangling  over  the  back  qfthe 

chair  ;  then  changes  hts  position,  and  reads 

a  little  while  vfith  theother  arm  over  the  back 

of  the  chair;  then  changes  his  position  again, 

and,  after  rubbing  his  legs  with  his  book 

hand,  continues  to  read  a  little  more ;  then 

he  slops,  and  brushes  some  dust  off  his  breeches 

with  his  eUfow.) 

Mrs.  B.  {observing  him  and  smiling.)  How 
does  the  reading  go  on? 

Char.  Oh,  pretty  well;  1  shall  finish  the 
page  presently,  {he  reads  a  little  longer,  stiU 
jidgettng  about,  and  then  starting  i^from  his 
seat.)  By  the  bye,  that  hound  of  a  shoemaker 
has  forgot  to  send  home  my  new  boots.  I 
must  go  and  see  after  them. 

Mrs.  B.  What  eoold  poisihly  bring  your 
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boots  into  ytmr  mind  at  this  time^  I  wonder  ? 

Char,  It  is  no  wonder  at  all ;  for  whenever 
I  begin  to  read,  and  that  is  not  often,  I  con- 
fess, tii  the  little  odd  things  that  have  slipp'd 
out  of  my  head  for  a  monm,  are  sure  to  come 
into  it  ^n.    I  most  see  after  the  boots  tho'. 

Mrs.  B.  Not  just  now. 

CAar.  This  very  moment.  There  is  no  time 
to  be  lost.  I  mast  have  them  to-morrow  at 
all  events.  €rood  bye  to  you.  {looking  to  the 
wmdaWt  oj  As  passes  on.  towards  the  door.) 
Ha  1  there  comes  a  visiter  for  you. 

Mrs.B.  Who  is  it  .> 

Char,  It  is  Charlotte  Freeman,  walking 
Tery  demurely,  because  she  is  within  sight  of 
the  windows. 

Mrs.  B.  I  am  sorry  ahe  is  come.  I  have 
deaired  the  aervants  to  say  I  am  from  home. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  Mr.  Baltimore  to  see  any 

part  of  tliat  &mUy,  and  I  have  promiaed 

no,  no,  I  have you  most  go  to  inquire  afler 

your  boots,  you  say.  (a  genUetap  at  the  door.) 
Come  in. 

Enter  Charlotts. 

Charl,  (going  %qf  ajfeetianatdif  to  Mrs.  B.) 
I  thought  yon  would  let  me  m.  (aatsey's 
sifettedlyto  Charles. 

Mrs.  B.  Did  the  servants- 


Ouai.  I  saw  no  servants  at  all.  I  stole  in 
by  the  little  door  of  the  shrubbery  j  for  I  did 
not  hke  to  go  in  by  the  great  gate,  leat  I 
should  meet  Mr.  Baltimore ;  and  he  always 
looks  80  strangely  at  me — But  I  beg  pardon ) 
I  see  I  hurt  you  by  saying  so. 

JIfrs.  B.  Have  you  walked  far  this  morning  ? 

Ckuri.  Only  so  for  to  see  you;  for  yon 
•eem'd  unwell  when  I  saw  you  last,  and  I 
could  not  be  happy  'tall  I  inouired  afteryou. 

Mrs.  B,  Yott  are  very  good,  my  dear  Cfhar- 
loUe,  I  am  yeiy  well. 

Ckari.  (ohsaring  her  embarrassed.)  I  fear 
I  come  unseasonably. 

Char.  O,  no!  we  were  just  wiahing  for 
some  good  girl  to  come  to  us ;  and  when  you 
go  home  again,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  at- 
tending you. 

(%arl,  {affededly.)  No,  I  thank  you,  there 
is  no  occasion ;  1  know  my  way  very  well. 

Char.  But  i  can  shew  you  a  better  way, 
where  there  are  fine  sloes  and  blackberries 
do  the  hedges,  if  vou  have  a  mind  to  gather 
•ny.  Eating  sucii  sweet  fruit  puts  people 
into  good  humour  and  cures  them  of  anecta- 

tlMI. 

Charl,  (diadaii^y.)  I  don't  know  what 
voa  mean,  Sir,  by  your  sloes  and  your  black- 
berries, but  I  suppose  you  want  to  shew  me 
tbe  place  where  you  crept  your  black  pup- 
py's emn  the  other  day,  and  had  your  fingers 
well  bit  ibr  yoox  pains.  I  wonder  whether 
yen  or  the  papl^  were  in  the  best  humour 
upon  tlmt  occasion. 

Ckmr.  Faith,  the  puppy  and  I  were  very 
much  the  better  for  a  piece  of  your  flounced 
flirbek»w«  which  we  found  upon  the  hedge,  to 
biiui  op  <Mtr  wonada  for  us.    For  you  have  a 


great  senae  of  juatice,  Mias  Freeman;  you 
never  take  any  thing  ofi"  the  buahes,  without 
leaving  something  in  return. 

CharL  And  you,  too,  Mr.  Charles,  are  a 
gentleman  of  great  honesty ;  for  you  would 
not  take  a  bit  of  the  poor  dog's  ears  off,  with* 
out  leaving  a  bit  of  yoar  own  fingers  in  his 
mouth  as  an  equivalent. 

Mrs.  B.  How  comes  it  that  you  two  are 
always  quarrelling,  and  yet  always  coming  in 
one  another's  way  ?  (to  Char.)  i  ou  forget : 
you  must  go  and  see  after  your  boots. 

Char.  O !  I  can  go  to-morrow  morning. 

Mrs.  B.  But  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 

lost :  you  must  have  them  at  all  events,  you 

know.    No,  no  ;  no  lingering  here :  it  is  an 

errand  of  necessity.        {pomttng  to  tlie  door.) 

[Exit  Char,  unwillingly. 

Cliarl.  Vm  glad  you  have  sent  him  away, 
he  is  so  forward  and  so  troublesome.  Per- 
haps I  am  a  little  so  myself  just  now.  If 
I  am,  don't  make  any  ceremony  of  sending 
me  off;  for  I  see,  my  dear  Mrs.  Baltimore, 
your  spirits  arc  not  so  good  as  they  used  to 
be.  O !  if  I  could  do  any  thing  to  cheer  them ! 

(Looking  wistfuUy  at  her.) 

Mrs.  B.  I  thank  you,  my  good  girl !  you 
are  not  at  all  troublesome  :  you  are  very  pleas- 
ant to  me ;  and  if  it  depended  upon  myself, 
I  should  like  that  we  were  often  together. 

Chart,  (taking  her  hand  icarmly.)  Should 
you?  Well,  and  if  it  depended  upon  me,  I 
should  be  always  with  you.  I  should  go 
wherever  you  went,  and  do  whatever  you  did, 
and  wear  the  same  caps  and  gowns  that  you 
wear,  and  look  just  as  like  you  as  I  could. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  that  I  can  get  to  you  so  sel- 
dom, with  those  eternal  lessons  at  home,  and 
Mr.  Baltimore's  stem  looks,  which  almost 
frighten  me  when  I  come  here.  Do  you 
know  I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  you, 
but  then  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  It  is 
strange  now !  I  know  ladies,  who  love  one 
another,  write  such  long  letters  to  one  another 
every  day,  and  yet  1  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Mts.  B.  And  1  have  known,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte, ladies  who  did  not  love  one  another,  do 
just  tlie  same  thing. 

Chart.  Have  you,  indeed .'  La,  that  is  won- 
derful !  But  don't  you  very  often  write  long 
letters  to  the  friends  you  love  most  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Indeed  I  don't  write  yery  often, 
nor  very  lon^  letters  to  any  body ;  and  vet  I 
have  some  friends  whom  I  very  dearly  love. 

Charl.  (taking  Mrs.  B.*s  hand  and  skipping 
about  her.)  O  !  1  am  so  glad  to  hear  that !  I 
thought  all  dear  friends  wrote  to  one  another 
every  day,  and  that  every  body  knew  what 
to  say  but  myself. — When  I  am  with  Mama, 
I  think  it  will  be  so  difficult  to  become  amia- 
hie  and  accomplished,  as  I  ought  to  be,  that  I 
am  quite  discouraged ;  but  when  I  am  with 
you,  it  appears  so  pleasant  and  so  easy,  that  1 
am  put  ouite  into  good  apirits  again.— But, 
no,  no !  1  do  every  thinff  so  clumsily  !  and 
you  do  every  thing  so  well ! 

Mrs.  B.  Don't  be  so  diffident  of  youraeU; 
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Charlotte :  remember  70a  ue  bat  fifteen,uid 
1  am  fbur-aod-twentj. 

Ckarl.  I  wonder  bow  I  ahall  look  wben  I 
am  four-aad-twenty.  I'm  sure,  notwith- 
■tandiog  all  the  pauu  both  Mama  and  mv 
Govemew  take  with  me,  I  don't  think  I  look 
^ery  well  at  preaenL 

Mrs.  B.  Nay,  my  food  Charlotte,  yo«  look 
▼enr  well  alwaya,  when  you  don't  attempt  to 
look  too  well.  I  hope  to  lee  you  torn  oat  a 
very  agreeable  woman. 

UharL  Do  vou  think  00 .'  I  am  to  f^  to  pab- 
lic  place*  wita  Mama  next  winter ;  and  I  have 
overheard  her  and  my  Govemeas  whiapering 
leather  as  if  I  ahoald  have  admirera  eomin|r 
about  me  then.  But  I  don't  think  1  ahalT 
Do  you  think  to  ? 

Mrs.  B.  {snuUng.)  Indeed /I  can't  say :  per- 
hapf  yoa  may,  and  it  is  possible  you  may 
not;  but  the  less  you  think  of  them,  the  more 
you  will  probably  have. 

C^srl.  I'm  sure  I  think  yery  littk  about 
them.  And  yet  I  can't  help  fancying  to  my- 
self sometimes,  how  I  shall  behave  to  them. 

Mrs.  B.  Ah !  that  is  but  a  poor  way  of  employ- 
ing your  fancy.  Don't  think  too  much  about 
aimurers:  they  won't  admire  you  the  more 
for  tliat. 

Chart  But  I  won't  let  them  know  that  I 
think  about  them. 

Mrs.  B.  But  they  will  find  it  out 

Charl.  Ha !  but  I  will  hold  myself  very 
high  indeed,  and  not  seem  to  care  a.  farthing 
for  one  of  them. 

Mrs,  B.But  they  will  find  it  out,  neverthe- 
less. 

Charl.  I'm  sure  I  have  heard  that  the  young 
men  now*a*-dayB  are  no  great  conjurers. 

Mrs.  B.  That  may  be  very  true ;  but  they 
are  all  conjurers  enough  to  find  that  out, 
though  better  things  should  escape  their  pen- 
etration. {vfUk  some  alarmJ}  I  hear  Mr.  Bal- 
timore coming. 

Charl.  You  seem  uneasy.  Will  he  be  an- 
gry to  find  me  here .' 

Mrs.  B.  (much  embarrassed,)  He  will  be  sur- 
prised, perhaps ;  but  he  won't  come  here — he 
IS  only  passing  to  the  library,  I  hope. 

Chart.  Ha!  but  he  is  coming  though! 
(erecting  behind  Mrs.  B^  He  is  just  at  the 
door,  i  will  hide  myselfbehind  the  open  door 
of  this  cabinet,  and  do  you  stand  before  me 
till  he  goes  away. 
{8ke  skulks  behind  the  door  of  an  open  eabinetf 

and  Mrs.  B.  standstip dosebykerto  conceal 

her  completely.) 

Enter  Baltimore. 

BoU.  The  tide  is  running  against  me  again; 
and  even  my  old  servants,  F  have  learnt,  at 
this  moment,  are  swilling  themselves  at  the 
Cat  and  Bagpipes,  with  ue  damn'd  ale  aiid 
foast-beef  of  mine  adversary.  I  am  going  to 
my  attorney  immediately ;  if  any  person  on 
business  should  call  in  my  absence,  detain 
him  till  I  return. 

Mrs.  B.  Certainly.  I  wish  vou  a  pleasant 
ride.    1  think  I  shall  take  a  little  ramble  pres- 


ently, but  ahall  leave  yourofden  with  tlie  aer 


BalL  No,  don't  gp  oat  just  now,  I  beg  it  of 
jaa.  Ihsl  little  dected  jade  of  Freeman's 
IS  prowling  about ;  and  I  have  already  con- 
fessed to  yoa,  that  it  distoibs  me  to  see  yoa 
topfther. 

Mrs.  B.  Ah!  yoaarewejodioed:  you  talk 
without  knowing  her.  She  is  a  sweet  tem- 
pered, Idnd-heuted  gid,  and  nature  meant 
ner  for  something  veir  dififerent  from  what 
she  appears  to  be.  (Chark>tte  bekimd,  eatckto 
hoU  ofTAn.  B's  hand,  amd  kisses  it.) 

Yes.  natose  meant  her  for  a  clumsy — 

Mrs.  B.  Pray  don't  delay  going  to  your 
attorney! 

BaU.  A  clumsy  hoiden  only;  and,  under 
the  tuition  of  her  ridiculous  mother,  she  ■•- 
sumes  all  the  delicate  airs  of  a  fine  lady. 

Mrs.  B,  Well,  well,  go  to  your  attorney :  it 
is  all  very  harmless. 

BaU.  WeU,  well,  it  is  all  very  harmless,  if 
you  will ;  and  I  have  laughed  at  a  thooaaiut 
little  ai&cted  fools,  nearly  as  absurd  as  herself. 
But  when  I  see  those  broad  fbatures  of  her 
father,  stamped  so  strongly  by  nature  QpoB 
her  oommon-plaoe  countenance,  preteniung 
to  wear  the  conscious  importance  of  soiierior 
refinement,  it  provokes  me  beyond  all  panence 
that  you  should  be  so  intimate  with  her. 

Mrs.  B.  She  is  a  girl  that  will  very  maeh 
improve  by  any  reasonsble  intimacv,  and  will 
very  soon  become  like  the  people  sne  is  with. 

Bali,  Very  well,  let  her  be  as  little  with 
you,  then,  and  as  much  with  her  own  foolish 
absurd  mother  as  possible ;  and  the  more  ri- 
diculous they  both  are,  the  greater  pleasure  I 
shall  have  in  seeing  them  any  whew  but  ia 
your  company.  I  assure  you,  I  have  no 
wish  to  reform  them.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
consolations  I  receive  in  my  intercooxae  with 
this  man ,  to  see  him  connected  with  such  a 
couple  of  fools. 

Mrs.  B.  O  Baltimore !  for  heaven's  sak» 
stay  no  longer  here ! 

BaU.  Pray  what  is  the  meaning  of  this .'  are 
you  in  your  senses ! 

Mrs.  B.  Scarcely,  indeed,  while  you  remain 
here,  and  talk  thus. 

BaU.  What,  does  it  afiect  vou  to  thia  piteh 
then .'  Are  you  attached  to  that  girl  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Indeed  I  am.  (CnarL  idkmd, 
catches  Mrs.  Ws  hand  again,  andkissesit  vary 
graiefilUy^ 

BalL  Well,  Madam  ;  1  see  plainly  enooirii 
the  extent  of  vour  attachment  to  me.  (vmS:- 
ing  10  and  aewn  wkementiy.)  Methinks  it 
sl^uld  have  been  offensive  to  you  even  to  have 
stroked  the  very  ears  of  his  dog.  And  that 
excrescence,  that  wart,  that  tadpole,  that  worm 
fivm  the  adder's  nest,  which  I  abhor. 

Mrs.  B.  Forheaven'ssake, go  away!  yoa 
kill,  you  distract  me ! 

BaU,  Yes,  yes.  Madam;  I  see  plainly 
enough  I  am  married  to  a  woman  who  takes 
no  common  interest,  who  owns  no  sympathy 
with  my  feelings. 
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Ht  turns  vfNm  his  hed  in  on^er  to  go  awayj 

wkUst  Chtrlotte  tpringsfiom  her  hiding' 

pl^€€j  and  aiiymng  sqfUy  after  him,  nuUces 

•a  motian  loitk  asr  foot  astfuhe  wouid  me 

kim  a  Uek  m  the  going  out;  upon  tehiehf 

Ball  turns  suddenly  round  and  sees  Aer, 

{She  stops  shsst  mate  confounded :  and  he 

glaneing  a  look  oj  indignation  at  his  w^e, 

Jues  hie  euee  stormy  upon  Charlotto|  who, 

Teeoilingfrom  him  step  hy  step,  as  he  stem- 

ly  frowns  upon  her,  throws  herself  at  last  tm- 

on  Mrs,  B*s  netk,  and  hursts  into  tears.  Bait. 

tksntumsiMon  his hed angrily and'Em.) 

Chart,   (sohhing.)  1  shall  never  be  able  to 

look  np  affain  as  long  aa  I  live.    There  never 

was  any  body  like  me;  for  always  when  I 

wiah  to  behave  beat,  aomethinff  or  other  comes 

acfoaa  me,  and  I  expose  myaeu'.    I  shall  be  so 

•eoni*d  and  laugh 'a  at !— I'll  never  enter  thia 

hooae  any  more — Oh !  oh !  oh  !    Some  devil 

pat  it  into  my  head,  and  I  could  not  help  it. 

rU  go  home  again,  and  never  come  a  visiting 

any  more — Oh !  oh  !  oh !  I  am  so  disgraced ! 

Jirs.  S.  Be  comforted,  my  dear  Charlotte  ! 

It  was  but  a  girFa  fireak,  and  nobody  ahall 

know  any  thing  of  it    Bat,  indeed,  yon  had 

better  go  home. 

Chan.  Tea,  VU  jro  home,  and  never  return 
here  any  more.  But,  oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bd- 
timore,  don't  despise  me ! 

Mrs.  B.  No,  my  dear  girl,  I  love  yon  aa 
much  as  ever. 

CharL  Do  yon  indeed  P  And  yet  I  must 
not  eome  to  you  again.  O,  I  ahall  wander 
every  morning  on  the  side  of  the  little  stream 
that  divides  your  grounds  from  ours ;  and  if 
I  could  but  see  you  sometimea  on  the  oppo- 
Ale  aide,  calling  over  to  me,  I  should  be  nap- 
py !  It  ia  so  gooid  in  you  to  say  that  you  love 
Joe ;  tor  1  shall  never  love  myself  any  more. 
^lEumr  Mis.  B.  soothing  tmd  comforting 
Charl.  as  they  go  off. 

SCEJrs    II. — A.      SMALL      AVTI-BOOM     IK 
ymAKXAX'S  H0V8S. 

£iitsr  Mrs.  Frxzmas  with  letters  in  her  hand. 

Mrs.  F.  (holding  out  her  letters.)  Ftetty 
won,  I  think,  for  one  day'a  post.  I  should 
write  to  my  dear  Mrs.  I^mguish  too,  if  my 
extracts  from  Petraxeh  were  ready. 

Enter  Govxrhsss  in  great  haste. 

Goo.  O  dear,  Bfadame  !  I  don't  know  what 
tiiiff  1  shall  do  wit  Miaa  Freeman. 

Mrs.F.  What  is  the  matter.' 

Q0O.  She  come  in,  since  a  very  little  time 
fxmtk  her  walk,  and  I  believe  sfaie  be  to  see 
Mndaiwe  Baltimore  too,  as  drooping  and  as 
much  out  of  spirit  as  a  pair  of  ruffles  wid  de 
•tavch  oat  of  dem ;  and  she  sit  down  so,  \imir 
taiiw  ker)  quite  frompish,  and  won*t  read 
her  teflson  to  roe,  though  I  speak  all  de  good 
wvrds  to  her  dat  I  can. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,   go  to  her  again,  and  Til 
ftUow  you  immediately,  and  speak  to  her  my- 

[EWT  Govexness. 


(Mrs.  F.  after  nutting  up  her  letters  very 
leisurely,  and  Looking  at  one  or  two  of  them, 
goes  out.) 

SCEVE  III.— CHARLOTTE  18  DISCOVERED 
81TTINO  IK  A  DIgCONSOLATE  POSTURE, 
ON  A  LOW  STOOL  IK  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
THE  room;  the  OOVERlfESS  STAND- 
IKO  BT  HER,  EITDEATOURINO  TO 
SOOTHE  AND  COAX  HER,  WHILST  SHE 
HITCHES  A  WAT  FROM  HERFRETFULLl, 
PUSHING  HER  STOOL  TOWARDS  THE 
FRONT  OF  THE  STAGE  EVERT  TIME 
THE  GOVERNESS  ATTEMPTS  TO  SOOTHS 
HER. 

Crov.  Do  be  de  good  young  lady,  now,  and 
read  over  your  lesson. 

Charl.  Can*t  you  let  me  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment .'    I'm  not  m  a  humour  just  now. 

Gov.  Ton  be  in  de  humours,  but  in  de  bad  hu- 
mours, I  see.  I  will  put  you  in  de  good  hu- 
mours. Look  here !  Fal.  ml,  de  l&d(^,  daddy 
(singing fantasticaUy.)  Why  dcn't  you  smile. 
Miss.'  You  love  dat  air,  doii't  you.'  (Putting 
her  hand  soothingly  on  Charlotte's  shoulder, 
and  grinning  inker  face.) 

Charl.  (Making  of  her  hand  impatiendu, 
turning  her  hack  to  her,  and  sitting  on  the  otk- 
er  side  of  the  stool.)    I  dont  like  it  a  bit. 

Gov.  Q,  but  you  do !  And  den  de  pretty, 
steps  I  shew'd  you :  if  you  would  read  your 
lesson,  now,  we  should  dance  dem  togeder. 
(singing  and  dandng  some  French  steps  fan- 
tastuauy.)  Why  don't  you  look  at  me  r  Don't 
it  amuae  you,  Miss  ? 

Charl.  What  amusement  is  it  to  me,  do 
you  think,  to  see  a  pair  of  old  fringed  shoes 
clattering  upon  the  boards  ? 

Gov.  (shrugging  her  shoulders.)  Mon  Dieu ! 
she  has  no  taste  for  any  of  the  elegancies. 
(putting  her  hand  upon  Charlotte's  shoulder 
eoaxingly.)  But  if  you  don't  speak  well  de 
French,  and  write  well  de  French,  de  pret^ 
fine  ffentlemans  won't  admire  you. 

Charl.  (shaking  off  her  hand  again,  and 
turning  from  her  tostt  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stool.)  And  what  do  I  care  for  de  pretty  fine 
gentlemana,  or  de  pretty  fine  ladies  either  ?  I 
wish  there  was  not  such  a  thing  in  the  world 
as  either  of  them. 

Gov.  (easting  uv  her  eyes.)  Mon  Dieu !  She 
wish  us  all  out  or  de  world. 

Charl.  I'm  sure  I  should  live  an  easier  life 
than  I  do,  if  there  was  not — 

Enter  Mrs*  Frcxman. 

Mrs.  F.  What  fireak  is  this  you  have  taken 
into  your  head,  Miss  Freeman,  not  to  read 
with  Ma'moiselle.  It  won't  do,  I  assure  you, 
to  follow  your  own  whimsies  thus.  You 
must  study  regularly  and  diligently,  if  you 
would  ever  become  an  elegant  ana  accom- 
plished woman. 

Charl.  I'm  sure  I  shall  never  become  either 
elegant  or  aoeomplished.    Why  need  I  'ic  rawl 
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versions  eternally,  and  drum  apon  the  piano- 
forte, and  draw  frightful  figures  till  my  fin- 
gers ache,  and  make  my  very  life  irksome  to 
me,  when  I  know  very  well  I  shall  never  be 
better  than  a  poor  heedless  creature,  constant- 
ly forgetting  and  exposing  myself,  after  all  ? 
1  know  very  well  I  shall  never  be  either  ele- 
gant or  accomplished. 

Mrs.  F.  Wh  V  should  you  suppose  so  ?  there 
is  no  merit  in  being  too  diffident. 

Goo.  You  shoulanot  tink  so  poor  of  your- 
self, Miss.  You  come  on  very  well.  Seve- 
ral ladv  say  dat  you  are  become  so  like  to  me 
in  all  de  airs,  and  de  grace,  and  de  manners, 
dat  you  are  quite  odder  ting  dan  you  were. 

ChjurL  No  wonder  then  that  they  laugh  at  me. 

Gov.  (casting  mt  her  eye*.)  Mon  Dieu  ! 
She  is  mad !  shall  I  shut  her  up  in  her  cham- 
ber.? 

Mrs.  F.  Stop  a  little,  if  you  please  :  she 
does  not  speak  altogetlier  from  the  purpose 
neither.  Come,  come,  Miss  Freeman :  rouse 
yourself  up,  and  have  some  laudable  ambi- 
tion :  the  oistinction  of  elegant  accomplish- 
ments is  not  to  be  obtained  without  industry 
and  attention. 

Charl.  I  wish  I  were  with  some  of  the  wild 
people  that  run  in  the  woods,  and  know  noth- 
ing about  accomplishments !  I  know  I  shall 
be  a  blundering  creature  all  my  life,  setting 
into  scrapes  that,  no  body  else  gets  mto ;  1 
know  I  shall.  Why  need  I  study  my  car- 
riage, and  pin  back  my  shoulders,  and  ham- 
per myself  all  day  long,  only  to  be  laughed 
at  after  all.?         J       e»       /  K 

Mrs.  F.  I  don't  know  what  you  may  meet 
with  when  you  chuse  to  visit  by  yourself, 
Miss  Freeman  ;  but  in  my  company,  at  least, 
you  may  be  satisfied  upon  that  score. 

CharL  And  what  satisfaction  will  it  be  to 
me  tliat  we  are  ridiculous  together .?  I|would 
rather  be  laughed  at  alone  than  have  people 
laughing  at  us  both,  as  they  do. 

Mrs.  F.  {with  amazement.)  The  creature 
is  beside  herself  in  good  earnest !  What  do 
you  mean,  cluld .?  Who  have  you  been  with  ? 
Who  has  put  these  things  into  your  head .?  If 
Mrs.  Baltimore  can  find  no  better  conversa- 
tion for  you  than  this  kind  of  insolent  imperti- 
nence, she  is  poorly  employed  indeed. 

ChnrL  It  was  not  Mrs.  Baltimore  that  said 


so. 

Mrs.  F.  Who  said  so  then .'  somebody  has, 
I  find. 

Charl.  It  was  Mr.  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  F.  And  jou  had  the  meanness  to  suf- 
fer such  words  m  your  presence  ? 

Chart.  It  was  not  in  my  presence  neither, 
for  he  did  not  sec  me. 

Mrs.  F.  And  where  was  you  then  ? 

Charl.  Just  behind  the  train  of  Mrs.  Balti- 
more's gown,  till  he  should  go  out  again. 

Mrs.  F.  And  so  you  sneaked  quietly  in 
your  hiding-place,  and  heard  all  this  insolent 
abuse  ?  Mean  creature !  a  girl  of  any  spirit 
whould  have  rushed  oat  upon  him  witli  in- 
dignation. 


C^arL  And  so  did  I  niah  oat. 

Mrs.  F.  And  what  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

Ckari.  (sillily.)  I  did  not  say  any.  thing. 

Mrs.  F.  I  hope  yon  resented  it  fh^^^  by 
the  silent  dignity  of  your  behaviour. 

Charl.  (much  emJbturassed.)  Vm  sure  I  don't 
know~-I  did  bat  give  him  a  little  make-be- 
lieve kick  with  my  sUpper,  as  he  went  oat  at 
the  door,  when  he  turned  round  of  a  sodden, 
with  a  pair  of  terrible  eyes  staring  opon  me 
like  the  Great  Mogul. 

Mrs.  F.  A  make-beEeve  kick!  what  de 
you  mean  by  that .? 

Charl.  La !  just  a  kick  on— on — 

Mrs.  F.  On  what,  child  ? 

Charl.  La !  just  upon  his  ooat  behind  as  lie 
went  oat  at  the  door. 

Mrs,  F.  And  did  you  do  that.'  Oh!  it  i» 
enough  to  make  one  mad !  You  aie  jest  fit 
to  live  witli  the  Indians,  indeed,  or  the  wild 
Negroes,  or  tlie  Hottentots  I  To  disgrace  your- 
self thus,  after  all  the  pains  I  have  taken 
witli  you !  It  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad ! 
Go  to  your  room  directly,  and  get  sixteen 
pages  of  blank  verse  by  rote.  But  I'm  sum 
you  are  fitter, company  for  the  pigs  than  the- 
poets. 

Charl.  How  was  I  to  know  that  he  had 
eyes  in  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  could  know 
what  was  doing  behind  him  I 
^  Mrs.  F.  He  shall  have  eyes  upon  all 
sides  of  his  head,  if  he  escape  from  my  ven- 
geance. It  shall  cost  him  his  election,  let  it 
cost  me  what  it  will,  (rings  the  beUvioUmeht.) 
Who  waits  there  ?  (enter  a  serBont.)  Order 
the  chariot  to  be  ^ot  ready  immediately. 
TExiT  servant.)  I  will  go  to  Mr.  Jenkmaon 
directly.  He  has  alreuly  pointed  out  the 
means ;  and  I  shall  find  money,  without  Mr. 
Freeman's  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter, 
to  manage  it  all  well  enough. 

Charl.  La  I  I'm  sure  I  knew  well  enough 
I  did  wrong ;  but  I  did  not  think  of  all  thia 
uproar  about  it. 

Mrs.  F.  Go  to  your  own  room,  child :  I 
can't  abide  the  sight  of  you.    (ExeowT  JIfra. 
V.on  one  side  of  the  stagehand  Charl.  and 
Governess  on  the  other.) 


ACT  IV. 


SCEITE  L — ^A  SUMMER  APjtRTMBNT  IK 
BALTIMORE'S  HOUSE,  WITH  A  OLA8» 
DOOR  OPEITED  TO  A  LAWK.  TBR  SC&KS 
WITHOUT  IS  SEEK  IK  THE  SOBER  LI»HT 
or  A  CALM  SUMMER  EYRKIKO,  WITH 
THE  8UK  ALREADY  SET. 

Enter  Baltimobk  and  Mrs.  Baltimore  form 

,  an  inner  room.    Bjlltihorx  speaking  as  they 

enter.  "*  ' 

Bolt.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,  then, 
1  forgive  the   little   deceit  of  concealment 
which  my  temper,  become  too  hasty  of  late 
may,  perhaps,  justify.    I  will  confess  that  th^ 
irritaUon  excited  in  my  mind  by  seeing  tin^t 
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girl  00  frequenUv  with  yoa  is  unieasonable, 
18  capricioQi.  But  you  mast  bew  with  me  a 
little ,  my  Iwhrlla  It  is  a  part  of  the  infirmi- 
ty  that  oppreMet  me :  it  is  the  fretted  edge 

of  a  deep  and  nmkling Come,  come, 

come !  we'll  My  no  more  about  it.  Let  us 
forswear  this  suDJeet.  Let  us  now  talk,  even 
when  we  aze  alone,  of  light  and  indifierent 
things.  ^ 

Mrs,  B.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  will  be  safest 
for  us,  till  this  passing  storm,  it  will  be  but  a 
•ummer  storm  1  hope,  is  past  over  our  heads. 
{muwming  eiuafuinesa.)  And  now,  to  begin 
UDon  this  salutaiy  plan  of  your's,  without  fiss 
or  time,  let  me  boast  to  you  of  the  beautiful 
ooUeetion  of  plants  I  have  nursed  with  my 
own  hands,  in  a  sly  comer  of  the  gaiden. 
Ton  have  never  yet  been  to  see  them. 

B^.  (eggtrly.)  Ay,  even  there  too. 

Mrs.  B,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bmli.  ifttiMy,)  Go  to !  you  have  heard, 
aa  well  as  I,  of  the  ridiculous  expense  he  has 
been  at  in  seeds,  and  rare  plants,  and  flower- 
roots,  and  nonsense  *,  and  of  the  learned  bot- 
anist he  is  to  pay  so  liberally  for  publishing  a 
catalogue  of  them  for  the  use  of  the  scientific 
world — ^All  that  abominable  ostentation.  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  He  does  not  know  a  nettle  from  a 
crow-(boi  on  his  native  fields.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha !— Too  don't  laugh,  I  think  ? 

Mrs.  B.  We  were  to  talk,  you  know,  of 
iadiflefeot  thtngs*  But  I  have  forgot  to  tell 
vott  of  what  reuly  is  not  indifferent :  I  had  a 
letter  from  my  sister  this  morning,  and,  she 
says,  your  little  godson  is  quite  recovered 
from  toe  remains  of  his  illness,  (pauses /or  an 

BsU.  (nsddhg  kis  head  but  not  attending  to 
her.)  Umph. 

Mrs,  B,  {(DOtfxingly.)  She  says  he  has  be- 
come so  chattering,  and  so  playful,  it  is  de- 
lightful to  see  him  \  And  he  talks  of  his  god- 
ftiher  very  often ! 

Bolt,  (nodding  again.)  Umph. 

Mrs.  B.  He  wss  always  a  great  favourite 

of  TOUTS. 

BaU.  (hreaking  autvdksmendy.)  If  vk^  man 
bat  himself  had  ^n  guilty  of  half  that  ndicu- 
Ioojs  vanity,  the  dullest  fool  in  the  county 
would  have  laughed  at  him. 

Mrs.  B.  O  dear !  still  dwelling  upon  these 


(Ho  tunufiam  ksTf  and  walks  to  the  bottom  of 
ike  stage  ;  she  ^ks  deqdy,  and  follows  Am 
witk  ker  eyes,    3  Iqng  pause.) 

Enter  SlRvxT. 

fisrw.  (to  Belt.)  Excuse  me,  if  I  intrude, 
8ir  And  you  too,  toy  good  lady,  (6010111^ 
eery  iaw  to  Mrs.  B.)  Here  is  a  letter  that! 
racsei'ved  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I  thought 
it  expedient  and  proper  that  you  should  know 
its  contents  immediately,  (gives  the  letter  to 
Bah.) 

Bmlt.  Let  me  see.  ^reads.)**  An  unknown 
veU.wtfher  thinks  it  right  to  inform  you,  that 
your  fiiend'*— 

Sirv.  Be  ought  to  have  said  patron,  Sir, 
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I'm  sure,  I  hanre  always  been'proud  to  name 
you  as  my  patron  to  every  body  : — ^tfae  family 
of  Baltimore  has  always  been  such  to  me. 

BaU.  Well,  well,  no  matter,  (reads  again.) 
**  To  ruin  your  mend,  'Squire  Baltimore. 
Hi.  «lTen«Jry"- 

Serv.  Meaning  Freeman,  Sir. 

BaU.  I  understand !  (reads  again.)  **  His 
adversary  being  bus^  in  buying  up  the  claims 
of  some  of  his  pnncipal  creditors.  If  he 
would  walk  long  at  large,  let  him  walk 
cautiously." 

Serv.  Meaning  that  he  will  lay  you  up,  Sir. 

BaU.  1  understand  it  perfectly. 

Mrs.  B.  O  no,  no !  Some  malicious  person 
has  written  this. 

BaU.  Permit  me,  Madam,  to  speak  to  my 
man  of  business,  without  interruption. 

Serv.  No  wonder,  Sir,  that  Mrs.  Baltimore 
should  think  so.  He  makes  such  a  good  show 
with  his  actions,  that  he  must  set  uiout  such 
things  very  cunningly. 

BaU.  Tm,  Servet,  thou  hast  always  had 
some  notion  of  his  true  character. 

Serv.  To  think  that  there  should  be  soeh 
hypocrisy,  in  the  world !  It  grieves,  it  distress- 
es me ! 

BaU.  Pooh,  man !  never  mind  how  mainy 
hypocrites  there  are  in  the  world,  if  he  be  but 
found  amongst  the  number. 

Serv.  Ay,  Sir;  but  if  he  get  you  once  into 
prison — 

BaU.  Will  he  not  be  detested  for  it? 

Serv.  But  if  he  should  take  the  borough 
from  you — 

BaU.  Well !  and  if  he  should  take  ^ay  life 
too,  would  he  not  be  hanged  for  it .' 

Serv.  To  be  sure,  there  would  be  some 
satisfaction  in  that,  if  you  could  peep  through 
your  winding-sheet  to  see  it. 

BaU.  He  will  now  appear  to  the  world  in 
his  trae  colours :  I  shall  now  speak  boldly  of 
a  determined  and  palpable  wrong :  it  relieve  s 
me  fix)m  a  heavy  load.  Give  me  thy  hand, 
my  firiend  Servet;  thou  hast  brought  me 
aunirable  news. 

Serv.  Bui.  Sir,  we  must  take  care  of  out 
selves ;  for  ne  is  come  of  such  a  low,  eun" 
^ing,  mean  set  of  people — 

BaU.  Ha !  you  know  this,  do  you  ?  You 
know  something  of  his  family .' 

Serv.  Yes,  I  know  well  enough :  and  his 
father  every  body  knows  was  no  better  than 

BaU.  Than  a  what  ?— Out  with  it,  man ! 

Serv.  Than  a — than  a — 

Bait,  (eagerly.)  Than  a  thief.'  Is  that  it  .> 
O  prove  to  me,  only  prove  to  me,  that  his 
fatner  was  a  thief,  and  I'll  give  thee  all  that  I 
have  in  the  world. 

Serv.  No,  not  absolutely  that — ^but  no  bet- 
ter than  a  paltry  weaver. 

BaU.  (dtsappointed.)  Pooh!  I  knew  that 
before. 

Serv.  Tes,  every  body  knows  it,  to  be  sure. 
But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost :  I  am  so  xeal- 
ons  about  it,  that  1  can't  rest  till  I  have 
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fnrtlier  infonnation.  I'll  take  hone  directly, 
and  go  in  ouest  of  it.  I  know  where  to  in- 
quire,  and  I  shall  return  to  you  without  loss 
of  time. 

JBalt.  Do  BO,  my  good  friend,  and  don't  be 
afraid  of  brinflring  back  what  you  will  call  bad 
newa.    I  shall  not  shrink  from  it. 

(Exit  Servet. 
{turning-  to  Mrs.  B.  who  hat  bun  listening'  to 

their  conoersation  ynth  great  marhe  of  dit' 

trust  and  disapprobation.) 
And  so,  Madam,  ?on  are  diffident  of  all  this  ? 

Mrs.  B.  It  will  be  impossible  at  this  mo- 
ment  to  make  you  riew  it  in  the  same .  light 
that  I  do. 

Bait.  Tes,  Madam,  I  knew  it  would  be  so 
with  you.  He  has  bewitched  and  thrown  a 
yeil  over  the  understandings  of  all  men  !  I 
have  perceived  it  long.  Even  from  the  first 
of  his  settling  in  tne  neighbourhood,  my 
friends  have  begun  to  look  on  me  not  as  they 
were  wont  to  do.  Even  my  very  tenants  and 
dependants  salute  me  less  cheerily.  He  has 
thrown  a  veil  over  the  nnderstandingB  of  all 
men  !  He  has  estranged  from  me  that  sympa- 
thy and  tenderness,  which  should  have  sup- 
ported my  head  in  the  dajr  of  adversity. 

Mrs.  B.  Ah,  my  dear  KUtimore  !  it  is  you 
who  have  got  a  veil,  a  thick  and  gloomy  veil 
cast  over  your  mind.  That  sympathy  and 
tenderness  is  still  the  same  {pressing  his 
hand.)  And,  if  the'  day  of  adversity  must 
come,  you  will  be  convinced  of  it.  But  let 
us  for  a  while  give  up  thinking  of  these 
things :  let  us  walk  out  together,  and  enjo^  the 
soothing  calmness  of  this  beautiful  twifight. 
The  evening-star  already  looks  from  his 
peaceful  sky ;  ilo  sound  of  busy  man  is  to  be 
heard;  the  bat,  and  the  beetle,  and  the  night- 
fly,  are  abroad,  and  the  pleasing  hum  of  nap- 
py unseen  life  is  in  the  air.  Come  forth,  mv 
nusband.  The  shade  of  your  native  trees  wiU 
wave  over  your  head;  the  turf  your'  infant 
feet  first  trod  will  be  under  your  steps.  Come 
forth,  my  friend,  and  more  hlessed  thoughts 
will  visit  you. 

Bait.  No,  no ;  my  native  trees  and  my  na* 
tive  lawns  are  to  me  more  cheerless  than  the 
dreary  desert.  I  can  enjoy  nothing^.  The  curs- 
ed neighbourhood  of  one  obnoxious  being 
has  changed  every  thing  for  me.  Would  he 
were— ^aenching  his  hands  and  muttering^ 

Mrs.  B.  O !  what  are  yon  saying  ? 

Bolt,  {turning  away  from  her.)  rio  matter 
what. 

Enter  a  little  Bot  from  the  lawn  by  the  glass- 
door  running  wildly,  and  frightened. 

Bojf.  He'll  be  drown'd,  if  nobody  runs  to 
save  him !  He'll  be  drown'd !  he '11  be  drown'd ! 

Mrs.  B.  Has  any  body  fallen  into  the  pond  ? 

Boy.  Tes,  Madam;  into  the  deepest  part 
of  it ;  and,  if  nobody  don't  run  to  pull  nim 
out,  he'll  be  drowned. 

Baft,  {running  eagerly  towards   the  glass- 
door.) 
1*11  go.    Dott  thou  know  who  it  is,  boy  ? 


Boy,  Tes,  to  be  sure,  Sir;  H  is  '84|aiie 
Freeman's  own  self.  (Bait,  otaris,  and  stapm 
short.    Mre.  B.  clasping  her  hands  and  hMmg 

them  up  to  Acatjen,  remains  m  ansums  smo^ 

pense.    Bait,  qfter  a  m&ment*s  pause,  ruskaa 

out  quieldv  ) 

Mrs.  B.  6  God !  what  will  this  eome  to! 
{Throws  herseffbaek  tnloa dknr,  and remainf 

stupid  and  motionless,     t%e  boy  stands  stmt* 

ing  at  her.) 

Boy.  Are  you  not  well,  Ma'am .'  Shall  I 
call  any  body  P  {She  makes  no  anmeer ;  hestiU 
stands  staring  at  her.)  She  don't  spc«k :  ahe 
don't  look  at  nothing :  1  will  call  somebody. 
(^oes  to  the  side-scene,  and  aJls.)  Who's  there, 
ibeseech  you  f  O,  hear  me,  hear  me !  Who's 
there,  1  say  i 

Enter  Housxmaid  and  Coacrma*. 

Housem.  What  a  bawling  you  make  herCi 
with  your  dusty  feet,  you  bttle  nasty  jackan- 
apes !  How  dare  you  for  to  steal  into  a  clean 
house  ? 

Coach.  If  he  be'n't  that  little  devil  that  pat 
the  cracker  under  my  horse's  tail,  I  have  no 
eyes  in  my  head.  He  is  always  prowling 
about :  there  is  never  a  dog  huiged,  nor  a 
kitten  drowned,  in  the  parish,  but  he  muflt 
be  afUr  it. 

Boy.  (pointing.)  Look  there:  what  is  tha 
matter  with  the  lady  ? 

Housem.  O,  merey  on  us!  my  dear  good 
lady!  Are  you  sick,  Ma*am.'  or  swooninc^? 
or  beside  yourself?  nun,  Coaohy,  stupid  ou! 
and  fetch  us  something. 

Coach.  I  would  run  to  the  farthest  nook  of 
the  earth  if  I  only  knew  what  to  bring.  Will 
burnt  feathers,  or  a  little  aqua-vitas  do  you 
any  good  ? 

Mrs.  B.  {starting  up.)  Do  you  hear  ally 
noise  .'Are  they  coming  yet  ?  I'll  go  out  my- 
self {endeanHmrs  to  go  out,  but  cannot,)  Hotiae* 
maid  and  Coachman  support  her.) 

Enter  David  hastily  from  the  laws. 

Dav.  He  is  saved,  Madam ! 

Mrs.  B.  O,  what  say  you,  David  f 

Dae.  He  has  saved  Squire  Freeman.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  deep  water,  and  plarti<* 
ed  about  his  arms  lustily,  till  he  caught  him 
by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  drew  him  to  the 
bank.  One  minute  more  had  made  a  dead 
man  of  him. 

Mrs.  B.  Who  did  that?  Who  caught  him 
by  the  hair  of  the  head  ? 

DaiB.  My  master,  Madam;  and  a  brave 
man  he  is. 

Jifrs.  B.  {holding  %m  her  hands  in  eaXanf.) 
Thy  master !  ay,  and  my  husband !  and  Giod 
Almighty's  good  creature,  who  has  formed 
every  thing  good!  O,  yes!  he  has  made 
every  being  with  good  in  it,  and  will  at  last 
make  it  perfectly  so,  in  some  Way  or  otheri 
known  only  to  his  wisdom.  Ha !  I  hear  a. 
noise  on  the  lawn. 

Boy.  {running  out.)  I  must  not  lose  a  sight 
of  the  drowned  man.    For  he'll  be  as  drop* 
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piif  vet  as  1117  corpae,  I  dare  say ;  for  all 
Ifait  theie  if  life  in  hun.  [Exit. 

Mtm.  B.  ru  go  and  meet  them.    I'm  strong 
tuon^  warn. 
to.  Let  me  rapport  youy  Madam. 
Hmum,  (to  Coach,  as  thqf  go  out.)  La ! 
will  kp  be  an  wet,  do  700  think,  apd  stretch- 
ed opoa  his  back  ? 

(Eiirn  hf  the  glass  door  inio  the  lawn,  Mrs. 
R  tnpgrted  hf  David.  Light  from  a  win- 
imt  u  iMV  tkrowti  across  the  path  without 
imt,  ami  discovers  Baltimore  and  servants 
esrrfMg  Freeman  into  the  house  by  another 
mirjf.    J%e  seetu  doses.) 

Scin  IL— ▲    mooH  iv   bixtimoeb's 
Eater  SiMxoir  and  Datid. 


to.  Now,  my  Old  Simeon,  you'll 
jmi  SMsler  as  hearty,  after  his  ducking,  as 
if  W  vne  an  otter,  aad  coold  live  either  in 
Ik  viler  or  oat  of  it;  though  we  had  some 
fwiaiik  to  bring  him  to  his  senses  at  first. 

to.  A7,  do  let  me  go  to  him  quickly.  It 
ka^heea  asonowlttl  day  to  this  grey  head,  if 
■fBMlerkad— 

to  Tea,  and  if  my  master  had  not,  as  a 
Mf  BBj  aay,  pot  his  ufe  in  his  hand  to  save 
to. 

to.  Very  true,  David,  I  say  nothing 
ipiaslaU  that ;  I  honour  your  master  for  it ; 
m  I  most  ny  he  has  but  an  ungracious  look 
nk  boa.  Tnere  is  not  another  ^ntleman 
B  ihs  aaghkoorbood,  thof  I  say  it  myself, 
itat  4at»  not  slop  and  say,  *'  How  do  you  do, 
OU  toeonf '*  when  he  passes  me. 

to.  1 4ao*t  kuMOW ;  I'm  sure  he  used  not 
teW  M|ndoas.  All  the  old  folks  of  the 
fuiihaiedio  tfamst  themselves  in  his  way, 
aa  if  n  bad  been  good  for  the  ague,  or  an 
s^ng  a tbe  booes,  to  say,**  God  bless  your 


Ito  most  have  been  before  we  came 
yo«,  then.    Ha!    here  comas  his 


Cat*  FazHAs,  dressed  in  a  night-gown,  with 
TiciiaiocE  and  Charles  Baltimore.  Mrs. 
^Tinoax,  at  tbe  same  tima,  enters  by  an- 


^  (1*"^  '■C^y  ^  ^  tiMuter,  and  kisS' 
^^Imd^wkidkrreemuk  holds  outtohim.) 
^  Ueaa  and  preserve  y oar  worthy  Honour ! 
ha,  I  thank  yon,  Simeon :  a  good  Ood  haa 
Fawned  me.  You  have  not  «been  much 
dvawd,  I  hope  ? 

to.  Jffo,  Sir ;  I  heard  of  your  safety  before 
^  bnrd  of  your  danger;  but  some  how  or 
*(^tt  eame  across  my  heart,  for  all  that ;  and 
I  »a]d  not  bnt  think — I  cuuld  not — (pauses 
^dfomsthehatkaf  his  hsmd across  his  etfes.) 
'ttto  kksaings  oif  the  aged  and  helpleaa 
^  ^;snt  yon  op :  the  water  could  have  no 
^■■isBieo  to  hmt  yoa. 

IW  Well  said,  good  Simeon!  the  bleas- 
*P  of  the  afed,  and  the  helpless  are  of  a 


very  buoyant  quality.    A  cork  jacket  is  noth- 
ingto  them. 

/Vee.  Do  my  wife  and  daughter  know  of 
it.' 

Sim.  No,  please  your  Honour ;  mymistreaa 
is  not  returned  from  her  visit  yet,  and  my 
poor  young  lady  is  closed  up  in  her  room  witn 
Madumsefle,  taking  on  her  book-laming,  as  I 
suppose. 

M^ee.  I'll  go  home  then,  before  they  know 
any  thing  ofit.  (to  Mrs.  B.)  My  dear  Mad- 
am, I  return  you  my  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments. Tou  flattered  me,  that  I  should  have 
an  opportunity,  before  I  leave  the  house,  of 
thankmg,  once  more,  the  brave  man  who  has 
saved  my  life. 

Mrs.  6.  He  will  come  to  yon  immediately. 

Char,  (to  Mrs.  B.)  Faith!  1  went  to  him 
myself,  as  you  desired  me,  and  he  won't 
come. 

Mrs.  B.  (frottning  significantly  to  Char.) 
I  have  just  come  from  mm,  and  he  will  be 
here  immediately. 

Char.  Tou  went  too,  did  you  ?  I  could'nt— 

^rs.  B.  frowns  again,  and  Char.  issilenL) 

True,  (to  Free.)  You  had  better  sit  down 
till  he  come. 

0iar.  Tes,  do  sit  in  this  chair  in  the  recess; 
for  you  don't  like  the  light  in  your  eyes,  I 
perceive,     (leading  Free,  kindly  to  the  chair.) 

Free.  I  tiiank  you.  You  are  very  good  to 
me,  friend  Charles.  I  think  you  would  have 
lent  a  helping  hand  yourself,  if  you  had  been 
in  the  way,  to  have  saved  a  poor  neighbour 
from  drowning. 

Char.  I  should  have  been  a  Pagan  else. 
(Free,  sits  down,  and  they  all  gather  round  him.) 
Now,  my  food  Sir,  it  is  pleasanter  to  ait  in  a 
dry  seat  like  this,  with  so  many  friendly  faces 
round  you,  than  to  S4^uash  among  the  cold 
mud  and  duck- weed  with  roaches  and  eels  for 
your  comrades. 

Free.  Indeed,  friend  Charles,  I  sha'n't  con- 
tradict you. 

Enter  Baltimorx,  going  directly  across  the 
stage  towards  the  opposite  door,  by  which 
Frkk.  and  the  othera  had  entered,  without 
perceiving  them  in  the  receas. 

Free.  He  thinks  I  am  still  in  the  bed-room. 
(goes  behind  Bait,  and  lays  his  hand  kindly 
upon  his  shoulder.) 

Bait.  Nay,  my  dear  Isabella !  let  me  go  by 
myself!  I  would  rather  encounter  him  alone, 
than  when  you  are  all  staring  upon  me. 

Free.  (stUl  holding  him.)    Ha,  ha,  ha  !  my 
brave  deliverer  !  I  nave  caught  you. 
Bait,  (turning  hastily  ahouty  and  shaking  hin^ 
self  loose  from  his  hold.)    Ha !  is  it  you  ? 

Free,  (stepping  back  disappointed.)  It  is  me. 
Sir;  and  I  flattered  myself  that  the  overflow- 
ings of  a  grateful  heart  would  not  be  offen- 
sive. 

Bait.  They  are  not  ofibnaive.  Sir;  yoa 
mistake  me.  You  are  too— There  is  no  oc- 
casion for  all  these  thanks :  1  do  not  deserve 
them. 

Sim,  (tehemently.)  Ah    bat  tou  do,  Sir ! 
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and  all  the  country  round  will  thank  you  too. 
There  is  not  a  bouI  of  them  all,  thof  he  mig^ht 
not  care  a  brass  penny  for  you  before,  who 
will  not  fill  a  bumper  to  your  health  now»  for 
saving  to  them  his  noble  and  liberal  Honour. 
O,  Sir  i  the  blessings  of  erery  body  will  be 
upon  your  head  now. 

Bait,  (hirning  away  Jrowninglyfrmii  Sim.) 
Bo,  so ! 

Mrs.  B.  Old  Simeon  says  very  true  :  every 
body  will  bless  you. 

Bolt,  (tumin/f  away  from  her,)  This  is 
pleasant  indeed ! 

Char.  I'll  be  hanged  if  every  old  woman  in 
the  parish  don't  foist  you  into  her  next  Sun- 
day's prayers,  along  with  the  Royal  Family. 

Bait,  {turning  away  from  Char.)  Must  I  be 
beleaffur'd  by  every  fool  ?  (goes  hastily  to- 
ward the  door.) 

Mrs.  B.  (asidey  running  after  him.)  You 
will  not  ffo  away  so  abruptly  ? 

Bait,  {aside  to  her.)  Will  there  be  no  end 
to  this  damned  gratitude  ?  ^aboutf  to  Free.) 
Sir,  I  am  very  happy — I — I  hope  you  will 
have  a  good  steep  after  this  accident ;  and  I 
shall  beliappy  to  hear  good  accounts  of  you 
to-morrow  morning. 

Free.  No,  Mr.  Baltimore,  we  must  not  part 
thus.  My  gratitude  for  What  you  have  done 
is  not  to  be  spent  in  words  only  :  that  is  not 
my  way.  I  resign  to  you,  and  resign  to  you 
most  cheerfully,  all  my  interest  in  the  borough 
«f  Westown. 

(Bait,  pauses.) 

True.  That  is  nobly  said,  Mr.  Freeman, 
and  I  expected  it' from  you. 

0tar.  (rubbing  his  hands  and  grinning 
with  delight.)  I  thought  so! — I  thought  it 
would  come  to  this  :  he  has  such  a  Cberal 
way  with  him  in  every  thing. 

Bait,  (half  aside  to  Char.)  Wilt  thou  never 

five  over  that  vile  habit  of  grinning  like  a 
og  ?  {going  up  with  a  firm  step  to  Free.)  No, 
Sir ;  we  have  entered  the  lists  as  fiur  combat- 
ants together,  and  neither  of  us,  I  hope,  {sig- 
niAeanSv)  have  taken  any  unfair  advantage 
of  the  other.  Let  the  most  fortunate  gun 
the  day.  I  will  never  receive  reward  for  a 
common  office  of  humanity.  That  is  not  my 
way  (mimicking  Freeman.) 

free.  Let  me  entreat  you ! 

Bolt.  Mention  it  no  more:  I  am  deter- 
mined. 

Free.  It  would  make  me  infinitely  happy. 

B  alt.  Do  me  the  honour  to  believe  that  1 
speak  truth,  when  I  say,  I  am  determined.  If 
you  give  up  the  borough,  I  give  it  up  also. 

Free.  Then  I  say  no  more.  I  leave  with 
you  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  heart.  I  should 
have  said,  if  it  had  oeen  permitted  me,  the 
yer}r  grateful  affection  of  an  honest  heart,  that 
it  will  never  forget  what  it  owes  to  you  but 
in  that  place  where  both  afiSscUon  and  animos- 
ity are  forgotten.  (Exit  with  emotion ffoUow- 
sa  by  Charles  and  Simeon.) 

Mrs.  B.  O  Baltimore !  Baltimore !  Will 
yoa  sufi^r  him  to  go  thus  ? 


-   Bait,   {^oing  two  or  three  steps  after  Ahm, 
and  stopping  Mort.)  He  is  gone  now. 

Mrs.  B.  No,  he  is  not ;  you  may  easily  over- 
take him.  Do— for  the  love  of  gentleness  and 
chfU'ity! 

BaU.  (going  hastUv  towards  the  dooTfOstd 
stojrping  short  again.)  No,  hang  it !  I  can't 
do  it  now.  (Exit  hastily  bv  the  opposite si^e.) 

Mrs.  B.  (skakmgher  head.)  I  had  great  hopes 
from  thip  accident ;  but  his  unhappy  avemon 
is,  I  fear,  incurable. 

True.  Don't  despair  yet:  I  prophecy  bet^ 
ter  things.  But  do  not,  my  dear  Madam,  be- 
fore Butimore  at  least,  appear  so  anxioua 
about  it.    It  serves  only  to  irritate  him. 

Mrs.  B.  Is  it  possiBle  to  be  otherwise  thaa 
anxious  ?  This  unlucky  prejudice,  gradual- 
ly gaining  strength  from  every  little  trivial 
circumstance,  embitters  all  the  comfort  of  our 
lives.  And  Freeman  has  so  many  good  qual- 
ities— ^he  might  have  been  a  valnabfe  friend. 

True,  Very  true ;  he  is  liberal,  ^ood-tem» 
pered,  and  benevolent :  but  he  is  vain,  unpol- 
ished, and,  with  the  aid  of  his  ridiculous  wife 
to  encourage  him,  most  provokingly  ostenta- 
tious. You  ought  to  make  some  allowance 
for  a  proud  country  gentleman,  who  now  sees 
all  the  former  dependants  of  his  family  ran^ 
ing  themselves  under  the  patronage  ofa  new, 
and,  what  he  will  falsely  call,  a  mean  man. 

.  Mrs.  B.  Ofl  would  make  every  allowance  ! 
but  I  would  not  encourage  him  m  his  pieju* 
dice 

Drue.  The  way  to  recdaim  him,  however, 
is  not  to  run  directly  counter  to  it.  I  have 
never  found  him  so  ready  to  acknowledge 
Freeman's  good  qualities  as  when  I  have  ap- 
peared, and  have  really  been  half  provoked 
myseu  with  his  vanity  and  magnificence. 
When  we  would  help  a  friend  out  of  the  mire, 
we  must  oflen  go  a  httle  way  intoitourselvee. 

Mrs.  B.  I  beneve  you  are  right.  Ah !  True- 
bridge  !  if  you  had  been  more  amongst  us  late- 
ly, we  should  not  now,  perhaps,  have  been  ao 
unhappy.  He  would  have  listened  more  to 
you  thui  any  other  friend. 

TVue.  Have  good  comfort :  I  don't  despair. 

[EXXCHT. 

SCEVB  ni.-!*-KIOHT.  AN  OPSN  SVACK 
BEFORE  THE  BLUE  POSTS:  THE  SCEKB 
DARK,  EXCEPT  WHERE  THE  LIGHT 
GLEAMS  r&OM  THE  OPEIT  DOOR  OP  THK 
HOUSE.  A  K0I8E  OF  DRINKIICO  AMD 
MERRIMENT   HEARD   WITHIN. 

Enter  some  of  Baltimore's  YoTERik  &c.  froai 
the  house,  carrying  a  table,  a  bowl  of  punch 
and  glasses,  which  they  set  down  in  the  porch, 
and  place  themselves  round  on  the  benches  at 
the  door. 

Sailor.  Now,  messmates,  let  us  set  down 
our  bowl  here.  We  have  been  long  enough 
stow'd  in  that  there  close  smc^y  hold,  whUo 
the  fresh  air  has  been  playing  on  the  decks. 
Let  us  flit  down  and  be  merry !  I  amxetttm'd 
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^ome  in  a  good  jolly  time,  oldneighboun;  let 
us  enjoy  it. 

Firwi  VaU,  Ay,  I  remember  at  our  lut  elec- 
'tioii,  whtrn  'Squire  Burton  wu  choeen,  we 
dnnk  a  heartr  bowl  in  this  very  poroh,  and 
aeiffhbour  Bnilock,  the  tanner,  sat  bb  it  were 
in  &at  fery  comer.  Rest  his  socU !  he  loiwd 
hu  eoantXT,  and  his  king,  and  his  cause,  and 
his  candiwUe,  as  well  as  any  heart  in  Old 
Entfland. 

Seecmd  Vote,  Ay,  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  knock  any  body  down  that  was  not  as 
hearty  as  himself.  That  was  what  I  liked  in 
him.  That  was  the  true  spirit.  That  was  the 
true  roast  beef  of  Old  England. 

Firgt  VaU,  And  he  haiTsaGh  a  good  knack 
at  a  toast.  Come,  stand  «p,  Mr.  Alderman. 
We  have  drunk  already  to  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Baltimores,  ffive  us  some  other  good 
pubUc  toast.  Tou  naye  a  good  knack  at  the 
ousitteas  too.  1  would  ffiye  you  one  myself, 
bat  then  I  doesn't  know  now  to  do  it  for  want 
of  education. 

jfld.  {Mamding  up  eo/neeiledly,)  Mhy  all  the 
•kinff,  and  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family,  and 
all  ue  rest  of  the  nobility  and  members  of 
parliament,  serving  oyer  tnem  and  under  us 
De  good ;  and  may  all  us,  serving  under  them 
again  be— be — be  happy  and  be  good  too,  and 


Second  Vcie,  Just  as  we  should  be. 

Fini  Vote,  Ay,  just  so.  Very  well  and 
very  nicely  said,  Mr.  Alderman ! 

Secomd  Vote.  But  does  nobody  drink  to -the 
navT  of  old  England? 

Mi.  Tes,  man :  stop  a  little,  and  I'll  have 
a  touch  at  that  too. 

Firei  Vote,  Ay,  do  so.  I  stand  up  for  the 
British  navy ;  that  1  do.  The  sea  is  our  only 
tme  friend,  either  by  land  or  by  water.  Come, 

E've  us  a  sailor's  song,  Will  Weatherall.  I 
kve  lived  upon  dry  land  all  my  days,  and 
never  saw  better  than  a  little  puntpboatshov'd 
across  the  finry  for  a  sixpence ;  tut  some  how 
or  other  I  have  a  kindness  for  every  thing 
thai  pertains  to  the  great  ealt  sea,  witn  all  the 
shins, and  the  waves  roaring,  and  all  that; 
ana  whenever  I  sees  a  good  heart  of  oak  seat- 
ed at  an  alehouse  door,  with  his  glass  in  his 
hand,  my  heart  always  turns  to  him,  an  there 
should  be  a  hundred  men  besides.  Give  us  a 
■oag,  man. 

Saiior.  That  I  will.  Hang  me  if  thou 
tfoes'n't  deserve  to  feed  upon  biscuit. 

SONG. 

Merry  maatliiiff  social  bowl. 
Muv  a  cbeerrol  kindly  tool 

Fills  his  glass  from  thee  : 
Bashhi'  go  rotmd.  care  ia  drown 'd, 
Zruy  heart  with  lighter  bound 

Generous  feels  and  free. 

Ctaa  aod  beaker  by  thy  side, 
BlaVit  thou  oft'  in  Bowing  pride 
Thas  sarrounded  be : 


And  ghame  beftl  the  narrow  mind^ 
That  toametsmateproTes  unkind  , 
\  Who  once  has  fill'd  his  glaw  from  theel 

Whatever  our  state,  where'er  we  meet, 
We  itill  with  kindly  welcome  greet 

The  mate  of  former  jollity  : 
Par  distant,  in  a  foreign  land. 
We'll  give  to  all  a  brother's  hand 

That  e'er  have  fill'd  their  glass  frqm  thoa. 

Enter  Maboxrt,  in  a  great  fuiy^ 

Jfar.  Dash  down  your  bowl,  and  break  all 
your  glasses  in  shivera !  Are  you  sitting  sing- 
mg  here,  and  'S<|uire  Baltimore  hurried  away 
to  prison  by  his  vile  rascality  creditors.' 
Shame  upon  your  red  chops !  Who  pays  for 
the  liquor  you  are  drinking .'' 

M.  You're  wrong  in  the  head,  Margery. 

^ar.  Ye 're  wrong'  in  the  heart,  and  Uiat's 
a  worse  thing,  ungrateful  puncn  swilleni 
You  would  be  aJl  up  on  end  in  a  moment  else ; 
for  I  saw  them  lay  their  detestable  paws  upon 
him  with  mine  own  eyes.  Rise  up  every  skin 
of  you,  or  I'll  break  the  bowl  about  your  can ! 
I'll  make  the  liquor  mount  to  your  noddles,  I 
warrant  you ! 

M.  (starting  v».)  Which  way  did  they^  ? 

Mar.  Come,  follow  me,  and  I'll  shew  you.  . 
Let  them  but  come  within  reach    of  my 
clench 'd  fist,  and  I'll  teach  them  to  lay  hands 
.upon  his  honour !  An  esquire  and  a  gentle- 
man bom.  [Exeunt,  every  bodyfoUawwg  her 

toith  great  noise  and  hubbub.) 


ACT  V. 


SCBV»     L — X    VAULTED     PASSAOK    lH  A 
PRI80R. 

Enter  Keeper^  with  several  Turukkts  bear- 
ing pots  01  porter,  &c.  for  the  prisoners. 

Keep.  (ealUngtosomdfodytoithout.)  Take 
another  pot  of  porter  to  the  dog-stealer  in  the 
Aorth  ward,  and  a  Welsh  rabbit  to  his  com- 
rade, (to  another  who  enters  with  a  coveted 
dish.)  Where  iiave  you  been  all  this  time .' 

1st  Turn.  Waiting  on  the  rich  debtor  in 
the  best  chamber ;  he  has  fallen  out  with  his 
siew'd  carp,  because  the  sauce  -of  it  be'nt 
cook'd  to  ms  liking. 

Keep.  I'm  sorry  for  that:  we  must  spare 
no  pams  upon  him. 

Enter  Sd  Turhxxts. 

2d  TVni.  (holding  out  a  snutUjug.)  Come, 
come,  this  won't  do.  Transportation-Betty 
says,  nothing  but  true  neat  Hollands  for  her ; 
and  this  here  gin  you  have  sent  her  be'nt  fit 
for  a  gentlewoman  to  drink. 

Keep.  Yes,  yes ',  travell'd  ladies  are  woundy 
nice.  However,  we  must  not  quarrel  with  her 
neither :  take  it  to  the  poor  author  in  the 
debtor's  ward;  it  will  be  good  enough  for 
him. 
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Enter  TBUSBRioex. 

True,  What  part  of  the  priioo  is  Mr.  Balti- 
more in  ? 

Ke^.  I'll  shew  you,  Sir ',  follow  me. 

True.  1  thought  to  have  found  him  in  yoor 
own  houae.    In  the  coAimon  priaon  f 

Keep.  It  ia  hia  own  fault,  Sir ;  he  would  go 
no  where  clae ;  and  the  more  miaerable  eveij 
thinff  is  about  him,  the  better  he  likea  it.  Hia 
good  lady  could  scarcely  prevail  upon  him  to 
fet  US  set  a  couple  of  cliaira  in  hia  room. 

True.  Has  ahe  been  long  here  ? 

Keep,  Better  than  an  hour,  I  ahould  think. 

True.  Does  he  seem  much  affected .' 

Keqt.  Anan,  Sir? 

TVue.  I  mean,  much  cast  down. 

Keep.  O,  Lnd ;  no,  Sir!  I  dare  sa^  not ;  yon 
know  people  are  used  to  such  thugs  every 
day. 

True.  Very  true,  Mr.  Keeper,  I  f<»got  that — 
Show  me  the  way.  [£xzort. 

Scene  II. — ^a  prisoit.     Baltimore  is 

DISCOVERED  SITTIKO  IH  A  THOUGHT- 
FUL POSTURE,  WITH  MRS.  BALTIMORE 
RESTING  HER  ARM  ON  THE  BACK  OF 
BIS  CHAIR,  AND  OBSERVING  HIM  AT- 
TENTIVELY. 

Bidt.  (after  starting  up  with  alacrity,  and 
walking  several  times  up  and  doum.)  And 
they  are  calling  out,  as  they  go  thro*  the 
■treets,  that  I  am  a  true  Baltimore,  and  the  son 
of  their  old  benefactor  ? 

Mrs.  B.  They  are,  indeed.  The  aame  party 
that  assembled  to  attempt  your  rescue,  are 
still  parading  about  tumuituoualy,  and  their 
numbers  are  continually  increasing. 

BaJU.  That'a  right !  The  enemy,  I  hope,  has 
heard  the  sound  of  it  round  his  doors  :  they 
have  bid  him  a  good  morrow  cheerily. 

Mrs.  B.  I  don't  believe  they  suspect  hifs 
yet,  for  it  is  too  bad  to  imagine. 

Bait,  (exultingly.)  But  they  will  all  know 
it  soon.  All  ioQ  world  will  know  It.  Man, 
woman,  and  child  will  know  it;  and  even 
clothed  in  the  very  coats  his  ostentatioua 
bounty  has  bestow'd  upon  them,  the  grey- 
headed labourera  will  curse  him.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
kai.Jiow  many  chaldrons  of  coals,  and  hoga- 
heads  of  ale,  and  well  fatten'd  oxen  will,  in 
one  untoward  moment,  be  forgotten  by  those 
ungrateful  hinds !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  The  very 
children  will  call  to  him  as  he  passes  by. 
Methinks  I  tread  lightly  on  the  floor  of  this 
dungeon,  with  the  step  of  an  injured  man 
who  rises'from  the  grasp  of  oppression.  Raise' 
thy  drooping  heM,  my  Isabella:  I  am  a 
thousand  times  more  happ^  than  I  have  been : 
all  mankind  will  sympathize  with  me  now. 

Mrs,  B.  Every  honest  breast,  indeed,  must 
detest  baseness  and  hypocrisy. 

Bait.  Ay,  thou  speak'st  with  some  energy 
now.  Come  to  roy  heart !  there  will  be 
fympftthy  between  us.  Now,  thou  art  the 
wife  of  Baltimore!  But  oh!  my  Isabella!  a 
poor  man's  wife  has  many  duties  to  fulfil. 


Mrs.  B,  None  thai  I  will  aoi 

fuUy  fulfil. 

Bali,  Ah !  thou  art  a  Air  flower  planted  on 
an  ungiaciooa  soil,  and  I  have  auned  thoe 
rudely. 

Mrs.  B.  O,  no !  yov  won  most  kind  and 
gentle  onoe. 

BaU,  And  I  will  be  so  again,  laabeUa :  Ibr 
this  viper  gnaw'd  at  my  heart,  and  I  could  be 
sentle  to  nothing ;  not  even  to  thee.  But  my 
heart  feels  lighter  now  :  I  will  be  rough  to  fcheo 
no  more. 

Enter  Trurrridos. 

Ha!  my  friend!  good  morning  to  you! 
Nay,  nay  :  (takit^  kiskmd  franldy.)  donH  be 
afraid  to  look  at  me :  I  wear  no  nfiswwiiling 
face  npon  it.  (  poiiUing  to  the  hart  waUs  sfkMS 
mimm,)  Tou  see  what  a  happy  thing  it  is  to 
have  a  liberal,  generous,  magnificent  rival  to 
contend  with.  Have  you  seen  any  of  mj 
good  noisv  friends  in  your  way  ? 

True.  Yes,  crowds  of  them ;  and  I  really 
believe  this  arrest  will  gain  you  your  elealion. 
There  is  something  in  man  that  always  in- 
clines him  to  the  side  of  the  oppressed. 

BalU  Kj,  by  God!  and  the  savage  feela  it 
more  strongly  than  the  phikeopher. 

TVtts.  He  was  alwavs  a  ridiculous  ostenta- 
tious fellow ;  but  if  freeman  has  thought  to 
ruin  your  cause  by  the  unworthy  means  joa 
hint  at,  he  is  the  greatest  fool  as  well  as  the 
greatest  knave  in  the  community. 

BaU.  (ironieally.)  Don*t  be  too  severe 
upon  him  !  he  has  been  bred  to  tarn  his  monej 
to  good  account,  you  know :  a  purchased  debt 
is  ms  property  as  well  as  a  bale  of  broadcloth; 
and  he  has  a  great  many  charitable  deeds  and 
bountiful  donations  to  put  into  the  bthnffe 
against  one  little  underhand  act  of  unmanly 
baseness. 

True.  Hang  all  his  bountiful  donationB !  If 
he  has  done  this,  I  will  curse  him  by  the 
hour-glass  with  any  good  fellow  that  will 
keep  me  company. 

Bolt.  Nay,  nay,  nay  !  you  are  warm,  Trne- 
bridge.  You  are  of  an  irritaUe  dispoaitioii. 
You  have  no  charitable  allowances  to  mako 
for  the  feilings  of  good  people.    Ha,  ha,  ha) 

Enter  Turnkey. 

Turn.  Mr.  Freeman  begs  to  be  admitted  to 
see  Mr.  Baltimore. 

BaU.  {stretching  out  his  arm  tehsmonily.) 
Does  he,  by  my  conscience !  (to  True.)  Wl^t 
think  you  of  tnis  ? 

TVtie.  If  things  are  as  we  suspect,  it  does, 
indeed,  exceed  all  ordinary  csjculationa  of 
effrontery. 

BaU.  {to  Turn.)  Let  him  be  admitted. 
(Exit  Turn.)  Now  we  shall  see  the  Bmooth- 
ness  of  his  snake's  skin;  but  the  switch,  not 
the  sword,  shall  scotch  it.  (walks  kasdy  up 
anddoum^ 

Enter  Frkeman. 
BaU.  (stopping  shoH  upon  his  aatmaos^  mad 
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mminmkalrufmi.)  Qood  momin gf , 
worthy  6ir.  Too  are  tne  only  man  in  Eng- 
land, I  may  say  in  Bnrope,  nay ,  I  will  any  m 
the  whole  habitable  glohe,  for  yon  love  ma^ 
mficenoe,  Mr.  FVeeman,  whoae  dauntleaa  con- 
fidence could  have  been  wonnd  np  to  the 
•tendy  intrepidity  of  aueh  a  yisit. 

Fret,  (Mply.)  O,  no,  my  ftiend;  don't 
pniae  me  more  tnaa  I  deaerye.  In  conra^ 
to  ran  to  the  anirtance  of  a  fliend,  yon  jrour- 
aelf  hnve  aet  me  the  example ;  and  mv  charac- 
ler,  I  hope,  will  never  Iro  found  deficient  in 
any  thing  that  beoomeo  a  good  neighboor, 
and  an  honest  man. 

BaU.  (gmUmg$mrautieaUy.)  Certainly ,  air ; 
be  at  an  paina  to  proacrve,  in  the  public  opin- 
ion, your  invaluable  character.  I  would 
raally  adviae  yon  to  have  a  certificate  of  all 
TOUT  eminent  virtoea  drawn  up,  and  ajgn^d 
Dy  ^^*rr  honaeheeper  in  the  pariah.  Tour 
wondernil  ihberalitiea  in  wonted  hoae  and 
linaeyi* woolaey  petticoata ;  your  princely  aub- 
■cripliooa  for  bnd^  and  market-placea ;  and 
vour  noble  donationa  to  iying4n  hospitala, 
oave  vainad  vonr'  lepnutSon  over  the  whole 
country :  and  it  the  baaeneaa  of  treacherously 
entrapping  a  fair  and  open  rival,  whom  you 
profiM8*d  to  lespeet,  can  throw  any  shade 
upon  font  sublime  virtues,  yon  have  only  to 
bnsid  a  tower  to  the  parish  church,  or  a  new 
ahna-honse,  and  that  will  aet  every  thing  to 
righta  again,  (juide  to  True.)  Look  how  he 
draws  in  his  detestable  mouth,  and  stares 
upon  me  like  a  cat ! 

i>M.  I  now  perceive,  Sir,  the  point  of 
^ejte  diaeomae,  and  I  forgive  every  thmg  that 
It  innnnatea.  I  might  say  many  things,  but 
there  is  jnat  one  simple  answer  I  will  return 
to  it.  All  my  fortune  is  at  this  moment  at 
your  dbpoaal.  Too  shall  now  be  a  free  un- 
encumbered man,  owing  no  man  any  tiling. 
For  how  can  yon  be  said  to  be  indebted  to 
one  who  owes  even  his  own  life  to  yon.  To 
teO  yoo  this,  was  mv  errand  here. 

SslL  (tkrimidng  lack  and  then  ruatering' 
iUawflff  wkk  frmtd  diadmn.)  And  I,  noble 
Sr,  haiw  one  simple  anawer  to  retom  to  you : 
I  win  rather  remain  in  this  prison  till  the 
hand  of  death  nnbolt  my  door,  than  owe  my 
•nlatgement  to  yon.  Your  treacherv  and 
yotir  oslenlatiooa  generosity  are  equally  con- 
temptible. 

/V«e.  On  ^»e  word  of  an  honest  man,  I 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  tiiis  shameful 


Bait.  And  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  I 
believe  you  not. 

/"res.  Will  joa  pot  this  affront  upon  me  ? 

Bmii,  {jtmUmg  mmUewusly.)  Only  if  you 
aie  oblimng  enoo|^  to  bear  it  Do  entirely 
as  you  please.  (aJide  to  Tme.  turning  moay 
imtfiii^MUMjify  from  Free"  Bee  how  like  a 
sneahiiig  timid  reptile  he  looka.  (walka  mp 
mmd  dawm proudly,} 

Mtw,  B.  muih  dmmud  (to  Free.)  O  leave 
him  *  leave  him !  Ton  most  not  speak  to  him 
he  knows  not  what  he  says. 


TViM.  {adde  to  Fne.)  Go  away  for  the 
present,  Mr.  Ftoeman,  and  I  will  call  upon 
you  by  and  bye.  If  you  are  an  honest  man, 
you  are  a  noble  one. 

Free,  (trnpreenvely.)  In  simple  truth  {then, 
I  sm  an  honest  man ;  and  shall  be  glad  to 
have  some  discourse  with  you,  whenever  you 
are  at  leisure.  [Exit.  ' 

Bolt.  {Homng  ehort  in  kit  tDolk  and  look- 
ing rotmd.)  is  he  gone  ?  (to  True.)  what  did 
you  think  of  that?  Was  it  not  admirable .' 
(endeavouring  to  laugh^  hit  cannot.)  The  devil 
him§elf  will  now  appear  a  novice  in  hypocrisy. 

TVhc.  Faith!  Baltimore,    I   cannot   think 
him  guilty :  he  wears  not  the  face  of  a  guilty 
man. 
(Baltimore's  eotmtenaneefaUs :  he  turns  away 

abruptiy  from  Truebndge,  and  walks  up 

anddJuii  in  disorder. y 

Mrs.  S.  (j^eeioinfr  Freeman's  hat  en  the 
ground,  loAicA  he  had  dro^  in  hit  collusion.) 
Mr.  Freeman  has  left  hia  hat  behind  him. 
(As  the  ttoopt  to  lift  it,  Bait  runt  futUnuiy  up 
to  her  and  preveatt  her.) 

Bait.  Touch  not  the  damned  thing,  or  I 
will  loath  thee  !  Who  waits  without .'  hollo ! 
Turnkey ! 

Enter  Torhkkt  ;  and  be,  giting  the  hat  a  kick 
with  his  foot,  toaaea  it  acroM  the  stage. 

Take  away  that  abomination,  do ! 

[Exit  hattUu  into  an  inner  apartment. 
True.  Don't  lose  nopes  of  fair  weather,  my 
dear  Madam,  tho'  we  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm.  Follow  and  aoothe  him,  if  it 
be  pAaeible,  and  I'll  go  in  the  mean  time  to 
FVeeman.  [Exzont,  teoerally. 

m 

SOSHB III.^— AN  OPSH  SCATTSRBD  STBBKT 
in    A    COVNTRT    TOWN. 

Enter  Jenxinson  and  Skrvet  by  oppoeitesidea} 
and  are  going  to  paia  without  obaenring  one 
another. 

8erv.  (eaUing  to  Jenk.)  Not  so  fiut,  Mr. 
Jenkinson ;  I  wss  just  gomg  to  your  house. 

Jenk.  And  I  was  just  gomg  to  do  myself 
the  pleasure  to  call  at  year's. 

Sirv.  And  yon  was  ?lad  to  go  quickly 
along,  I  believe.  It  would  neither  be  pleas« 
ant  nor  aafe  for  you,  perhapa,  to  meet  the 
new  member  in  his  chair,  with  all  his  friends 
round  him.  **  Baltimore  for  ever !  "  would 
not  aound  so  very  pleasantly  in  your  ears. 
Ay,  Mr.  Jenkinaon !  You  have  made  a  fine 
hand  of  this  business  for  a  man  of  your  pre- 
tensions in  the  profession. 

Jenk,  1  believe,  Mr.  Servet,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  assume  to  myself,  without  the  im- 
putation of  vanity,  as  much  profisssional  dex- 
terity in  thia  afiair  as  the  most  able  of  my 
contemporariea  could  have  broozht  into  the 
aervice.  Every  thing  has  been  done  that  the 
very  niceat  manoBuvres  of  the  law  would  ad- 
mit of.  Who  could  have  thought  of  a  rich 
fiiend,  from  nobody  knows  where,  paring 
Baltimore's  debto  for  him  ?  Who  could  nave 
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thought  of  those  fools  taking  him  up  ao  wuin> 
ly  upon  his  imprisonment,  in  manifest  con- 
trtdiction  to  the  old  proverb,  that  **  rats  and 
vermin  leave  a  falling  house  ?  "  Who  could 
have  thought  so  many  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
friends  would  have  stay'd  from  the  poll,  too, 
after  solemnly  promising  their  votes  ?  I  am 
sore  you  are  too  polite  not  to  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  confess  that  these  things  were  not  to 
be  counted  upon.  A  pinch  of  your  snuff,  if 
you  please :  you  keep  the  best  rappee  of  any 
gentleman  in  the  county. 

Serv.  But  what  can  you  say  for  yourself  in 
the  present  business,  Mr.  Jfenkinson.'  I'm 
sure,  my  client,  Mr.  Baltimore,  has  given 
vou  advantajsres  enough,  if  you  had  known 
how  to  use  them.  Since  his  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Freeman  in  the  prison,  have  not  you  and  I 
gone  between  them  with  at  least  half-a-dozen 
of  messages,  unknown  to  their  friends .'  and 
nothing  but  a  paltry  meeting  with  pistols  to 
come  of  it  aAer  all !  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
profession. 

Jenk.  What  could  I  have  done,  Mr.  Ser- 
vet? 

Ser9.  What  could  you  have  done !  Has  not 
my  client  by  my  mouth,  toljd  your  client  in 
pretty  plain  terms,  in  return  to  all  his  arnica- 
bfe  advanced,  that  he  is  a  Ikur,  and  a  hypocrite, 
and  a  knave,  and  a  coward;  and  with  out  very 
little  difficulty  on  your  part  a  kick  or  a  cudg- 
el might  have  been  added  :  and  do  you  ask 
me  wnat  was  to  be  done  with  all  this?  A 
meeting  with  pistols,  indeed !  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  profession.  I  once  procured  for  a  smug- 
faced  client  of  mine  a  good  douse  o'the  chops, 
which  put  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  into 
his  pocket ;  enabled  him  thereby  to  run  off 
with'  a  rieh-  heiress,  and  make  his  fortune,  as 
you.  may  well  say,  by  a  stroke.  As  for  my- 
self, I  put,  of  course,  double  the  sum  into  my 
own. 

Jenh,  Do  me  the  fkvour  to  believe,  my 
worthy  Sir,  that  I  have  always  looked  up  to 
your  superiour  abilities  with  the  profoundest 
respect.  But  have  a  little-  patience :  and  do 
me  the  honour  to  suppose  I  am  not  alto- 
gether a  novice.  We  may  have  a  duel  first 
and  a  law-suit,  aflerwards.  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  the  place 
and  hour  appointed  ? 

Serv.  Never  doubt  that.  But  I  hear  the 
crowd  coming  this  way.  (same  of  the  crmcd 
begin  to  enter  ^  arid  a  great  noise  is  heard  at  a 
distance.)  Let  us  avoid  them,  and  talk  fur- 
ther of  this  matter  as  we  go.  [Exkcht  Jenk. 
and  Serv. 

Enter  more  of  the  Crowd. 

First  Mob.  Well,  I  can't  say  but  it  was  a- 
nxe  speech. 

JSeeond  Mob.  And  very  nicely  delivered. 

Firsl  Mob.  Ay.  he  is  a  nice  man. 

First  Woman.  And  such  a  sweet-faced  gen* 
tleman.  Ue'U  stand  by  his  king  and  coun- 
try, I  warrant  ye. 

First  M^.  (to  third  Mob.)    Bntyou  lost  it 


all,  neighbour  Brown,  you  was  so  lon|^  of 
coming.  '*  Gentlemen !  "  said  he,  and  he 
boweahis  head  so,  "the  honour  you  hmve 
this  day  preferred  me  to  " — 

Second  Mob.  No,  no,  man ;  "  thai  you  ha¥» 
conferred  upon  me." 

First  Mob.  Well,  well,  where's  the  differ- 
enee?  "  I  shall  ever  consider  upon." 

Second  Mob.  Reflect  upon. 

First  Mob.  Did  not  I  say  *'  reflect  upoa  ? 
With— with  great  joy;"  no  "  great  "—I  don't 
know  very  well ;  but  he  meant,  as  one  should 
say,  as  how  he  would  think  upon  us  with 
good-will.  And  then,  quoth  he — but  first  of 
all  vou  knowj  he  said,  stretching  out  hie 
hanaso,  that  **the  confidence  imputed  to 
him." 

Second  Mob.  Tut,  man!  reposed  upon  him. 

First  Mob.  Did  not  I  say  so  as  plain  as  a 
nuui  could  speak? — Was  a  trust  that,  with  the 
greatest  scrupulousness  of  regard — ^Thatis  to 
say,  you  know,  that  he  won't  sell  his  vote  for 
a  pension :  nor  give  away  our  poor  little  earn- 
ings to  feed  a  parcel  of  lazy  placemen  aii4 
courtiers,  Lord  nelp  us !  And  that  he  won't 
do. 

J%irdMob.  No,  no!  I'll  answer  for  him. 
Why,  I  have  heel-pieced  his  shoes  for  htm 
when  he  was  no  bigeer  than  a  quart-pot. 

First  Mob.  But  what  pleased  me  most  of 
all  was,  when  he  waved  his  hands  in  this 
fashion,  and  said,  **  Gentlemen,  it  has  always 
been  the  pride  and  boasting 

Second  Mob.  Pride  and  IxNist. 

First  Mob.  No,  indeed;  I  say  pride  and 
boasting,  Thomas  Truepenny ;  have  not  I  » 
pair  of  ears  in  my  head  as  well  as  you? 

Second  Mob.  Well,  well^  boasting  be  it 
then! 

First  Mob.  Tes,  **  boasting  of  this  honour- 
able borough  to  support  its  own  dignity  and 
independency  against  all  corruptftil  encroach- 
ments." And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  as, 
you  know,  all  about  the  glor^  and  braveness 
of  our  ancestors — O!  let  mm  alone  for  a 
speech !  I'll  warrant  ye,  when  he  stands  up 
among  the  great  men  in  that  there  house  of 
parliament,  ne'll  set  his  words  together  in  as 
good  a  fashion  as  the  best  of  them. 

Second  Mob.  Tes,  to  be  sure,  if  he  does  it 
in  the  fashion  that  yon  have  been  a-shewing^ 
us. 

Second  Woman.  O  la !  there  he  comes,  and 
the  pretty  chair  and  all  the  pretty  ribbons  fly- 
ing about !  Do  come  and  let  us  run  after  him. 

(Enters  great  crowd,  and  Baltimore  carried 
in  a  chair  ornamented  with  boughs  and  rib- 
boni,  ice,  on  the  back  ground,  and  crosaini^ 
over  the  bottom  of  the  atase  Bxxuif  t  with  accla- 
mations :  the  first  crowd  Joining  them.) 

SCEHE  IV. — AN  ^PEir   SPACE   IN   A   FOR- 
EST    SURROUNDED      WITH     THICKETS-' 
AND   FERN,  &C. 

Entsr  Baltimore  and  Skrvet,  looking  our 
several  ways  as  they  enter. 
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Strv,  Now  I  do  tee  them  arcoming ! 

B4di,  Yoa  have  diacoyered  them  half-a-doi- 
en  of  times  already  since  we  entered  the  for-, 
eat :  Are  they  at  hand  ? 

Sen.  (diU  looking  out  thro*  oome  hushts.) 
They  an  t  ftr  oif,  but  I  don't  know  how  it  it, 
they  keep  always  a-moying,  and  always  a- 
moying,  and  yet  they  never  come  nearer. 

Bait,  He  stops  to  take  heart,  perhaps,  {ami' 
limg  wiik  maiiewuM  oatigfacdon.) 

Strv,  TeSy  poor  man,  ha,  ha,  ha !  his  mind 
is  distoihM  enonehMio  doubt  But  you,  Sir, 
■re  so  composed !  You  have  the  true  strong 
nerves  of  a  gentleman.  €rood  blood  always 
shows  itself  upon  these  occasions,  (looking 
etU  again.)  Yonder  now,  I  could  tell  you, 
even  at  this  distance,  by  that  very  manner  of 
wayinff  his  pocket  hancuerchief,  that  he  is  in 
a  deviUsh  ouandary. 

Bali.  Inaeed !  dost  thou  already  discover  in 
him  the  disturbed  gait  of  a  frightened  man  ? 
This  is  excellent ! — Let  me  look !  let  me  look  ! 
(looking  tkro*  the  buskeg  loith  great  gatirfaction 
4ind  mgemess.)    Where,  Servet  ? 

8er9.  Look  just  between  the  birch-tree  and 
the  little  gate. 

Bolt,  iyteoithly.)  Pooh,  nonsense  !  It  is  a 
colt  feeoing  among  the  bushes,  and  lashing 
oflTthe  flies  with  his  taU. 

As  they  are  looking,  enter  Frxkbah  and  Jiir- 
KiHSOM  behind  thenu 

#Ve«.  Good  morning,  gentlemen:  1  hope 
we  have  not  kept  you  waiting. 
BaU.  I  am  here.  Sir,  at  your  request,  to 

E've  you  the  satisfaction  you  require,  and  I 
lye  waited  your  time  witnout  impatience. 

#Vm.  Ah,  Mr.  Baltimore  !  it  is  a  cruel  ne- 
cessity that  has  compell'd  me  to  r^quiife  such 
a  meeting  as  this  from  a  man  to  whom  I  owe 
my  h£e.  But  life,  with  contempt  and  degra- 
dation in  the  eye  of  the  world  annexed  to  it, 
is  no  benefit :  you  have  crueUy  compeird  me — 

BaU.  Make  no  apology,  ^r,  for  the  invita^ 
lion  you  have  given  me  to  this  place :  it  is  the 
only  one  in  my  life  that  1  have  received  from 
yon  with  pleasure,  and  obey'd  with  alacrit;^. 

»£«.  Yon  will  regret,  perhaps,  when  it  is 
too  late,  that  some  explanation,  on  your  part, 
did  not  prevent 

Joak.  Yes,  Sirj  some  little  explanation  of 
your  words.  The  most  honourable  gentle- 
jnan  is  always  free  to  confess  that  words  are 
not  always  mtended  to  convey  the  meaning 
tbev  may  obviously  seem  to  express. 

iaU.  (eontemptvously.)  I  niake  no  doubt, 
Bir,  that  you  can  find  a  great  maxi^  different 
fDCanings  to  the  same  words.  A  fie  ma^  be 
emmlj  turn'd  into  a  slight  mistake,  or  a  villain 
into  a  gentleman  of  deep  and  ingenious  re- 
source, m  your  polite  dictionary :  but  I  am  a 
plain,  unpolish  a  man,  yii.  Jenkinson,  and  I 
W^e  but  one  sense  in  which  I  offer  what  I 
hawt  said  by  the  mouth  of  my  friend  here 
{mamnting  to  Berv.j  to  Mr.  Fteeman,  and  to 
tw  world,  nnretiacted  and  unexplain'd.  (a«u2e 
$0  Scsrv.)    Does  he  not  loqk  pale  ? 
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Stn.  O,  very  pale. 

Free.  Then,  Mr.  Baltimore,  you  compel  a 
man  of  peace  to  be  what  he  abhors. 

BaU.  I  am  sorry.  Sir,  this  business  is  so 
disagreeable  to  you  :  the  sooner  we  despatch 
it,  in  that  case,  tne  better.  Take  your  ground. 
{aside  to  Serv.)    Does  he  not  look  very  pale? 

Sen.  (aside.)  O,  as  white  as  a  corpse. 

^ee.  I  believe  you  are  right  (to  Serv.  and 
Jenk.)  Mark  out  the  distance,  gentlemen : 
you  know  what  is  ffenerally  done  upon  these 
occasions.  I  am  altogether  ignorant.  You 
seem  to  be  ready,  Mr.  oaltimore,  and  so  am  I. 

Sen.  (aside  to  Bait.)  He  would  bully  it  out 
now,  but  he  is  in  a  great  quandary  for  all  that. 

BaU.  (/isidetoQery.  angrily.)  No,  hang  him, 
he  is  as  firm  as  a  rock !  (aloud  to  Free.)  I  am 
perfectly  ready  also,  Sir.  Now  take  your 
fire. 

Free.  No;  I  cannot  call  you  out,  and  take 
the  first  fire  myself:  this  <£>es  not  appear  to 
me  reasonable. 

BaU.  You  are  the  insulted  man. 

Free.  Yes,  but  I  am  the  challenger,  and 
must  insist  on  first  receiving  your 'a. 
{T%eif  take  tkeir  grovnd,  oiuT fialt.  is  about  to 
fire,  when  Truebridge  and  Charles  Baltimore, 

break  in  ujnm  them  through  the  bushes.) 

True,  (seizing  Baltimore  s  arm.)  Hold  your 
rash  hand,  mamnan,  and  make  not  yourself 
accursed ! 

BaU.  What  do  you  mean,  Truebridge  ? 

True,  (pointing  to  Free.j  That  there  stands 
befbre  you  the  unknown  niend 

Free,  {to  True,  eagerly.^  Hold!  hold!  re- 
member your  promise  :  I  nave  bound  you  to 
it 

True.  But  you  release  me  from  that  prom- 
ise by  eflecting  this  meeting  unknown  to  me, 
when  I  had  every  claim  upon  your  confidence. 
I  will  not  hold  my  tongue. 

BaU.  For  God'^s  sake,  then,  tell  the  worst 
thou  hast  got  to  say,  for  I  am  distracted  ! 

True,  There  stands  before  you,  then,  that  un- 
known friend ;  the  great  uncle  of  your  wife, 
as  i  suffered  you  to  suspect,  who  has  paid  all 
your  debts,  open'd  your  prison  doors,  and 
even  kept  back  his  own  fHends  from  the  poll 
to  make  you  the  member  of  Westown.  (aali, 
staggersbaek  some  paces,  and  the  pistol  falls 
Jrom  his  hand.) 

Char,  (edpering  loithjoy.)  O,  brave  and  no- 
ble !  this  makes  a  man's  heart  jump  to  his 
mouth  !  Come  here,  Mr.  Spitfire,  (taking  up 
the  pistol.)  we  shall  have  no  more  occasion 
for  you. 

BaU.  (giving  Charles  an  angry  push  as  he 
stoops  down  dose  by  him  to  Tift  the  vuOol.) 
Get  away,  damn'd  fool  1  Does  this  ma<e  you 
happy.' 

True.  Fie,  Baltimore !  It  is  not  manly  in 
thee  to  be  thus  overcome. 

BaU.  If  thou  had'st  lodged  a  bullet  in  my 
brain,  I  had  thank'd  thee  for  it. 

True.  And  is  there  nothing,  then,  within 
your  breast  that  is  generously  called  forth  to 
meet  the  noble  grwtude  of'^a  liberal  miad? 
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A  mind  which  has  strove  to  acquit  itself  of 
the  obligation  that  it  owes  to  jon,  and  to  make 
you  ample  reparation  for  an  mjury  which  you 
nave  sufferea  on  his  account,  tno'  enthely 
unknown  to  him.  There  is  nothing  in  your 
breast  that  comes  forth  to  meet  such  sentiments 
as  these.  Injuries  and  oppression  are  pleasing 
to  your  mind;  generosity  and  gratitude  op- 
press it.  Are  these  the  feelings  of  a  brave 
man  ?  Come,  come !  (taking  his  arm  geiUly.) 

Bali.  Hold  away  !  I  am  fool'd,  and  de- 
press'd,  and  degraded !  (turru  away  from  him 
ahrupUy.) 

True.  Well,  then,  battle  out  with  your  own 

r'oud  spirit  the  best  way  you  can.  Freeman, 
must  agree  to  it,  is  a  magnificent,  boasting, 
ostentatious  fellow ;  and  devil  take  me  if  i 
could  bear  to  have  any  reciprocity  in  good 
offices  with  him  myself! 

Bolt.  By  the  Lord !  Truebridge,  Til  run  you 
thro'  the  body  if  you  say  that  again. 

True.  Ha !  come  nearer  to  me  then.  I  shall 
now  tell  Freeman  of  an  obligation  he  owes  to 
you,  Baltimore,  and  we  shall  see  if  he  bears  it 
more  graciously. 

Free.  I  owe  my  life  to  his  courage. 

True.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  that.  Come  nearer 
me,  Baltimore,  (to  Free.)  You  were  anxious, 
I  believe,  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  your  father. 

Free.  Yes,  Sir ;  and  Mr.  Jenkinson  has  writ- 
ten for  me  to  have  it  accomplish 'd. 

True.  And  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
a  certificate  ofyour  baptism .' 

Free.  Yes,  Sir,  some  family  business  re- 
quired it;  but  I  have  yet  received  no  answer. 

True.  No;  the  clergyman  to  whom  you 
wrote  is  my  particular  mend ;  he  has  made 
the  inquiries  you  desired ;  and  the  result  is  of 
such  a  nature  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
be  the  bearer  of  it  himself^ 

Free.  What  may  it  be  ? 

True.  He  is  at  my  house,  and  will  inform 
you  of  every  thing  minutely;  but,  just  at  this 
moment,  I  can*t  help  telling  you  myself,  that 
to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memoiy  of  your 
father  is  unnecessary,  as  Mr.  Baltimore  has 
already  piously  saved  you  that  trouble. 

Free,  What  do  you  mean  by  that .'  I  am  a 
man  of  peace,  but  I  will  tear  the  heart  out  of 
any  one  who  dares  to  insult  my  father's 
memory. 

True.  He  has  done  it  in  sober  piety. 

Free.  What !  erected  a  monument  for  my 
ftther  in  the  parish  church  of  Southerndown.^ 

True.  No,  in  the  parish  church  of  Westown. 

Free.  My  father  is  not  buried  there. 

TVtie.  Ay,  but  he  is,  indeed.  One  church, 
one  grave,  one  coffin  contains  both  your  fath- 
er and  his. 

Free.  O,  Ood!  what  is  this?  (Bait.  9UuU 
and  puts  his  hands  before  his  eyes.) 

Ckar.  I  would  give  a  thousand  pounds  that 
this  were  true. 

True,  {to  Char.)  Thou  hast  lost  thy  money, 
then.  But  prithee  be  quiet,  Charles !  (Jenki- 
■on  and  Servet  look  rtufuUy  upon  one  another.) 


Free,  (after  a  pause.)  Was  not  my  motlier 
the  wife  of  Freeman.' 

True.  Yes ;  and,  I  believe,  his  faithful  wifi ; 
but  she  was  your  mother  first. 

Free.  She  was  seduced  and  betray'd  ? 

Drue.  We  will  not,  if  you  please,  enter  into 
that  part  of  the  story  at  present.  My  account 
saysi  that  she  niamed,aner  bringing  you  into 
the  world,  a  poor  but  honest  man :  that  the 
late  Mrs.  Baltimore  discovered  her  some  years 
afterwards,  sympathised  with  her  misfortune, 
and  fjrom  her  own  pin-money,  for  the  family 
affiurs  were  even  then  very  much  involved, 
paid  her  a  yearly  sum  for  the  support  and 
education  other  son,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Bait,  {stepfdnf  fontard  with  emotion.)  Did 
my  mother  oo  this .' 

True.  Yes,  Baltimore,  she  [did ;  till  Mrs. 
Freeman,  inform'd  of  the  state  ofyour  father's 
affairs,  with  an  industry  that  defied  all  pain 
and  weariness,  toil'd  day  and  night  to  support 
the  aspiring  views  of  ner  son,  independent 
of  a  bounty  which  she  would  no  longer  rp> 
ceive,  tho'  it  was  often  and  warmly  preas'd 
upon  her. 

Fru.  {toith  emotion.)  And  did  mj  mother 
do  that  i" 

True.  She  did,  indeed. 

Free,  Then  God  bless  her !  I  do  not  bhuh 
to  call  myself  her  son. 

TVue.  {stretching  out  kis  hands  to  Bali,  and 
Free.)  Now,  don't  think  that  I  am  goinff  to 
whine  to  you  about  natural  affection, andfra- 
temal  love,  and  such  weaknesses.  I  know 
that  you  have  lived  in  the  constant  practice 
of  all  manner  of  opposition  and  provocation 
towards  one  another  for  some  time  past :  you 
have  exercised  your  tempers  thereby,  and 
have  acquired  habita  that  are  now,  perhaps, 
necessary  for  you.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  break 
in  upon  nabits  and  gratifications !  Only,  as 
you  are  both  the  sons  of  one  father,  who  now 
lies  quietly  in  his  grave,  and  of  the  good  wo- 
men^  for  1  call  them  both  ffood,  who  bore  no 
enmity  to  one  another,  tho  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion very  favourable  for  its  growth,  do  for  the 
love  of  decency  take  one  another  by  the  hand, 
and  live  peaceably  and  respectably  together ! 
(taking  each  ofthim  hu  the  hand.) 

Bait,  {shaking  off  True.)  Get  away ,  True- 
bridge,  and  leave  us  to  ourselves. 
(True,  retires  to  the  bottom  of  the  stage ^  and 

makes  signs  for  Jenk.  Serv.  and  (jhBi.  to 

do  so  too :  they  aU  retire.) 
(Bait,  and  Free,  stand  looking  at  one  another 

for  some  time  without  speaking.    Bait,  then 

drawing  nearer  to  Free,  clears  his  wdee^ 

and  puts  on  the  action  of  one  who  is  going 

to  speak  emphaticallv  ;  but  his  energy  ts  sua- 

deruv  dropt^  and  he  turns  away  without 

speaking.    Be  draws  near  him  a  second 

tinUf  clears  his  voi^e  o^otn,  and  speaks  m 

broken  accents.) 

Bait.  I  have  tieen  to  you,  Mr.  Freeman, 
most  unressonable  and  unjust.  I  have — I 
have — my  behaviour  has  been  stem  and  un- 
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gncioiifl — ^Bat--^at  my  heart — O !  it  has  of- 
fended beyond— beyond  e?en  the  fbrgivenen 
ofar--ofs 

Frea.  UagtHy.)  Of  &  what,  Mr.  Baltimore? 

BaU,  Of  a  brother. 

Free.  Ood  blesa  you  for  that  word !  Are  you 
the  first  to  pronounce  it  ?  Yea,  I  will  be  a 
brother,  and  a  &ther,  and  a  friend,  and 
aa  erery  thin^  to  you,  as  long  as  there  is 
breath  in  my  Body.  And  tho'  we  do  not  em- 
brace as  brothers 

BaU.  {rufking  inio  hit  arms.)  Ah !  but  we 
do !  we  oo !  most  heartily !  Bat  I  have  some- 
thing to  say.  Let  me  lean  against  this  tree 
for  a  little.  {Uans  his  back  agamsi  a  tree.) 

Frss.  What  would  you  say  ? 

BaU.  {in  a  broken  voiceS  I  am — I  am 
where  I  ought  not  to  be.  Your  generosity 
impMRd  upon  you — ^the  borough  or  Westown 
is  Tacant. 

Free.  No;  it  is  filled  with  the  man  for 
whom  1  wiU  henceforth  canvass  thro'  thick 
and  thin  every  shire,  town,  and  village  in  the 
kingdom,  if  need  be :  the  borough  of  Wes- 
town is  not  vacant. 

BaU,  {emdeawnaing  to  open  his  waistcoat 

Ul  eoUar.)  My  buttons  are  tight  over  my 
breast :  I  ean*t  get  this  thins  from  my  throat. 
(Free,  attempts  to  assist  himS 

TVue.  {runmimg  forward  from  the  bottom  of 
the  stage.)  Let  me  assist  you.  Baltimore. 

BaU.  No,  no,  hold  away  :  he  will  do  it  for 
me.  I  ieei  this  touch  of  a  brother's  hand 
near  my  breast,  and  it  does  roe  good. 

TVms.  {exulHng.)  Ha !  is  it  thus  with  you .' 
Then  we  have  triumphed!  conquest  and 
victory ! 

Char,  (fossing  up  his  hat  in  the  air.)  Con- 
^|oest  and  triumph  and  victory !  O  it  is  all 
nght  now ! 

Drue.  Yes,  Charles,  thou  may*st  now  be  as 
boisterous  as  thou  wilt 

Jenk.  (aside  to  Serv.)  We  have  made  but 
A  bad  business  of  it  here. 
Sar.  {aside  to  Jenk.)   it  was  all  your  &ult. 

(tiuy  quarrel  in  a  comer ^  whilst  Free,  and 

True,  are  occupied  with  Bait.;  and  Charles 

runs  exuUingly  about,  tossing  his  hat  in  the 

air.) 

Eater  nearly  at  the  same  time,  by  opposite  aides, 
Mas.  Baltimorb  and  Mils.  FaaaiiAN,  with 
Cbarlottx. 

Mrs.  B.  (alarmed.)  O,  you  are  wounded, 
Baltimore. 

True.  No,  no !  there  are  no  wounds  here : 
vre  are  victorious. 

Mrs.  B.  Over  whom .' 

Thu.  Over  a  whole  legion  of  devils !  or,  at 
least,  over  one  great  black  one,  who  was  as 
gtyong  and  as  stubborn  as  a  whole  legion. 

Mrs.  B.  {jcyfuUy.)  Ha !  and  is  he  over- 
come at  last .'  Let  hne  rejoice  with  you,  my 
Baltimore !  We  have  found  our  lost  happiness 
HF»in. 

BaU.  We  have  found  something  more,  my 
dear  Isabella:  we  have  found  a  brother. 
(fftsmUng  Free,  to  Mrs.  B.) 


Mrs.  B.  Yes,  I  knew  you  would  find  in 
this  worthy  man  a  friend  and  a  brother. 

BaU.  Nay,  nay !  you  don't  catch  my  mean- 
ing:  be  is  the  son  of  my  father. 

Mrs.  F.  What  does  he  sav  > 

Char.  The  son  of  his  father !  My  eare  are 
ringing. 

Mrs.  B.  (after  a  pause  of  surprise.)  In  sober 
earnest  trutn  f  {dasping  her  hands  together.) 
O  thank  heaven  for  it!  (holding  out  her  hand 
to  Free.)  My  friend  and  my  brother. 

BaU.  (to  Free.)  Yes,  she  has  always  been 
your  friend. 

Free,  (kissing  her  hand  with  emotion.)  I 
know  she  has,  and  I  have  not  been  ungrate- 
ful, (presenting  Mrs.  Free,  to  Mrs.  B.  and 
Bait.)  And  here  is  one  who  has  not  been  so 
much  your  friend  as  she  will  be.  Her  too 
warm  interest  in  a  husband's  success  misled 
her  into  an  error  which  she  8incert*ly  repents. 

Mrs.  F.  (affectedly.)  Mn.  Baltimore  has 
too  much  sensibility  herself  not  to  pardon  the 
errors  it  occasions  in  othera. 

Mrs.  B.  (taking  her  hand.)  Be  assured,  mv 
dear  madam,  I  can  remember  nothing  witn 
resentment  that  is  connected  with  our  present 
happiness. 

Arv.  (aside  to  Jenk.)  And  Mra.  Freeman 
is  shaking  hands  with  them  too !  O !  there 
will  be  a  stagnation  to  all  activitv  !  there  wiU 
not  be  a  lawsuit  in  the  parish  for  a  century 
to  come ! 

Jenk.  (aside.)  Well,  how  could  I  help  it  ? 
Walk  this  way,  for  God's  sake,  or  they  will 
hear  us. 
(Jenk.  and  Ser.  retire  to  the  bottom  qf  the 

stage  ouarreUing.) 

Mrs.  b.  (looking  round.)  But  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  for  me  still :  My  dear  Char- 
lotte— 

Chart,  (coming  forward  and  jumping  into 
Mrs.  B*s  arms.)  Yes,  I  was  just  waiting  for 
this.  O !  I  shall  love  you,  and  livsiwith  you, 
and  hang  about  you  continually !  My  sister, 
my  auntv,  my  cousin !  how  many  names 
may  I  call  you  f 

Mrs.  B.  As  many  as  you  please.  But 
there  is  another  name  that  you  must  learn  to 
say :  (leading  her  up  to  Bait.)  do  you  think 
you  can  lo<uc  gravely  in  this  gentleman's 
face  and  call  him  uncle  ?  Nay,  don't  be 
frightened  at  him.  (to  B&lt.)  Poor  girl,  she 
has  stood  in  awe  of  you  intolerably. 

BaU.  (embracing  her.)  She  shall  stand  in 
awe  of  me  no  more ;  and,  if  ever  I  look  sternly 
upon  her  again,  I  will  cheerfully  submit  to 
whatever  correction  she  may  think  proper  to 
inflict  upon  me.  (smiling  significanUy.) 

Char,  (holding  out  his  hand  to  Charlotte 
And  is  there  no  such  thing  as  cousins  to  be 
made  out  of  all  this  store  of  relationship  ? 

Chart.  O  yes  !  there  is  a  laay,  idle,  good- 
for-nothing  thing  called  a  cousin,  that  we 
must  all  have  some  little  kindness  for,  as  in 
duty  bound,  notwithstanding. 

Fru.  Don't  mind  her,  my  friend  Charles : 
yon  ahall  be  lazy  and  idle  no  longer.    I'll  find 
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emplojinent  for  you:  111  rotiie  you  up  and  my  taking  preoedenoe  of  Mn.  Baltiinoire  wiU 
make  a  man  of  you.  There  ia  not  a  peer  of  be  settled  aocording'ly ;  and  I'm  anre  it  will 
the  realm  haa  it  in  hia  power  to  do  more   diatreaa  me  eatremely. 

for  hia  relationa  tiian  I  have.  And  by  heaven  j  TViie.  (ande  toker.)  Don't  diatreaa  yotxraelf, 
I  will  do  it  too.  I  Madam ;  these  ia  a  bar  to  that,  which  you 

TVue.  (iMfiMg  Atf  AAUdtfK  Freeman'a  dumL  •  ahall  have  the  aatia&otion  of  being  acquainted 
dar.)  Gently  now,  my  good  Sir !  we  know  ,  with  preaently.  Pray  donH  let  your  amiable 
all  that  perfectly  weU.  |  delicacy  diatreaa  you.    Ulamd.)  Now  let   ua 

BaU.  (aside  toTroe.)  O,  let  him  boaat  now, ;  leave  tnia  habpy  nook  But  I  am  reaolved  to 
he  la  entitled  to  it  i  have  a  little  bower  erected  in  thia  veiy  apot, 

TVhc.  (aside  is  Bait  gwimg  a  nod  of  sods*  where  we  will  all  aometimea  retire,  whenever 
facUoH.)  Ay,  all  ia  well,  I  aee.  (alatidj)  Now,  we  find  any  bad  diapoaitiona  atirring  within  ua, 
my  happy  frienda,  if  I  have  been  of^any  uae  with  that  book  in  our  hands,  which  aava  "  If 
amongst  you,  shew  me  your  gratitude  bv  thy  brother  offend  thee  §even  times  in  a  aay*' — 
■pending  the  lest  of  the  day  at  my  nouse,  with  No,  no,  no  !  I  most  not  repeat  aacred  word* 
mv  good  friend  the  Vicar  of  Blackmorton ;  with  an  unlicensed  tongue  :  but  I  will  bleaa 
who  haa  many  things  to  tell  you.  God  in  silence  for  restonng  a  rational  creature 

Mfs,  Fru.  (aside  to  True.)  As  1  am  the  to  the  kindly  feelings  of  humanity.  [£ueubt. 
elder  brother's  wife,  the  foolish  ceremony  of  I 
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PART    FIRST. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

MEN. 

Oflw  AX.,  kin^  of  Merda. 

EowAiiD.  kts  K^pAeio,  and  etkUng  er  heir  to 

tkB   CTOWn, 

8mA00BTH,/itAer  to  Edward. 

Ethwalo. 

Etbklbx&t,  a  nobU  TkanB. 

SmtMMDf  Mtr  hroiker  to  Ethwild. 

MoLLOy/atAflr  to  Eth'wald,  a  ThmiAof  tnuUl 

tamnderotUm, 
fiKXiFX.Vy  a  bigoted  bishop, 
Ai,WT,  a»  or^kZ  adxenba'tr. 
WoeeABWOLrB»«  riM^  muKtoMding  Thmn/t* 
OHOAJt,  a  creaiVT*  of  Alwy's. 
Mjf$tie$  €ttd  Mystic  Sisters, supposedtobs  suC' 
esa&ors  nf  the  DmidiaU  bimnisrs  ;  Soldiers, 

WOMEN. 

Elbvvoa,  dmugbier  to  Jang  Ofwil. 

Bbbtba,  mUatXsd  to  Ethwald. 

BiovrnfHA,  mother  to  Bertha,  and  mue  to 

MoUo,  Imng  m  kts^castU  with  her  dmigh* 

tor,  ospost  M  his  family. 
DwiVA,  ottsnlsmt  on  £lbai|fa. 
Lttdies,  Sttendants,  and  female  Druids. 

7%o  Seems  is  smosod  tobein  England,  m  the 
ksegdom  ^Mercia,  and  the  time  near  the 
emasfike  Htftasthy. 


ACT  I. 


COUET  OF   A  8AX0H   CAI- 


SCBHB  L 
TLB. 

Etbwald  is  dlacof  end  Isring  upon  the  ground  la 
if  half  aaleepb  The  ■ound  of  a  horn  is  heard 
without,  at  whkh  he  raiaea  his  head  a  little, 
aad  lajrs  it  down  again.    The  gatei>f  the  oastle 

,  opena  at  the  bottom  of  the  staffe,  and  enter  Sbl- 
bbd,£tiixlbkrt.  and  attendants,  as  if  retom- 
tag  nom  honting.  Skl.  and  Eth.  walk  forward 
to  the  front,  and  the  others  retire  bydiflerent 
of  the  stsge. 


80L  This  norning's  sporthath  bravely  paid 
our  toil. 
Have  not  my  dogs  done  ctedit  to  their  breed  ? 

JBtk.  I  grant  Uiey  hnve. 

Sal.  Marh'd  you  that  tawny  hound, 
With  stieiched  nostrils  snuflin^  to  the  groundi 
Who  stiU  before,  with  animating  yell, 


Like  the  brave  leader  of  a  warlike  band. 
Thro'  many  a  maav  track  his  comrades  led 
In  the  right  taintea  path  ? 
I  would  not  for  the  weirgelt  of  a  Thane 
That  noble  creature  barter. 
Sth.  I  do  not  mean  to  tempt  thee  with  the' 

sum. 
8ee*8tthou  where  Ethwald,  like  a  oottage  cur 
On  dunghili  stretch*d,halfsleepiiig,half  awake, 
Doth  bask  his  lasy  carcass  in  the  sun  ? 
Ho !  lagger  there  !    (to  Ethw.  who  just  roi* 

ses  his  head  and  lays  it  down  again. 

Eth.  going  up  dose  to  him. 
When  elowly  from  the  plains  and  nether 

woods 
With  all  their  winding  streama  and  hamlets 

brown, 
Updrawn.  the  morning  v^wur  lifts  its  veil, 
And  thro  its  fleecy  folds,  with  soften'd  raya, 
Like  a  still'd  infant  amiling  in  his  tears, 
Looks  thro'  the  earlv  sun : — when  from  aftr 
The  gleaming  lake  oetraya  its  wide  expanse, 
And,  lightly  curling  on  tne  dewy  air. 
The  cottage  smoke  doth  wind  its  path  to 

heaven : 
When  larks  sing  shrill,  and  village  cocks  do 

crow, 
And  lows  the  hmfer  loosen'd  from  her  stall : 
When  heaven's  soft  breath  plays  on  the  wood- 
man's brow, 
And  ev'ry  hair  bell  and  wild  tangled  flower 
Smelhi  sweetly  from  its  cage  of  checker'd 

dew: 
Ay ,  and  when  huntsmen  wind  the  merry  horn, 
And  fitmi  its  covert  starts  the  fearful  prey ; 
Who,  warm'd  with  youth's  blood  in  his  swel- 
ling veins, 
Would,  like  a  lifeless  clod,  outstretch'd  lie, 
Shut  up  frt>m  all  the  fair  creation  ofiers  ? 
(Eth.  yawns  and  heeds  him  not.)    He  heeds 

me  not. 
Sd.  I  will  assail  him  now.     (m  a  louder 

voice.) 
Ho !  foxes  heads  our  huntsman's  belt  adorn, 
Who  have,  thro'  tangled  woods  and  ferny 

moors, 
With  many  wiles  shaped  out  their  maxy  flight ; 
Have  swam  deep  fl<x)ds,  and  fiimi  tlis  rocky 

browa 
Of  frightful  precipices  boldly  leap'd 
Into  the  gulph  below. 

Nay,  e'en  our  lesser  game  bath  nobly  done : 
Across  his  shoulders  nang  four  furred  feet. 
That  hath  full  twenty  mi&s  before  us  run 
In  little  space.    O,  it  was  glorious  ! 

Ethw.  {raising  his  head  earelesdy,) 
Well,  well,  I  know  that  hares  will  swiftly  nm 
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When  dogs  punoe  them.     (^MtreUha  kimsiff 
and  goes  to  rest  agatn.) 

Etk.  Leave  him  to  rest,  he  if  not  to  be 
roos'd. 

8d.  Well,  be  it  m.   By  heaven,  my  fretted 
soul 
Did  Bomething  of  this  easy  rtupor  lack, 
When  near  the  easy  limita  of  our  chace 
I  paas'd  the  frowning  tower  of  Ruthergeld ! 
He  hanffs  a  helmet  o'er  his  battlements, 
As  tho' ne  were  the  chief  protecting  Thane 
Of  all  the  country  round.  , 

1*11  teach  th'  ennobled  Coerl,  within  these 

bounds. 
None  may  pretend  in  noble  biith  to  vie 
With  Mollo's  honoured  line  ! 

Eth,  {proudly.)  Hast  thoa  forgot  ? 

Or  did'st  thou  never  hear  whose  blood  it  is 
That  fills  these  swelling  veins  ? 

8d.  I  cry  you  mercy,  Thane:  I  little  doubt 
Some  brave  man  was  the  founder  of  your 
house. 

Eth,   Yea;   such  an  one,  at  mention  of 
whose  name 
The  brave  descendants  of  two  hundred  years 
Have  stately  rose  with  more  majestic  step, 
And  proudfy  smiled. 

Ed.  Who  was  this  lordly  chieftain  ? 

Eth,   A  Swabian  shepherd's  son,  who,  in 
dark  times, 
When  ruin  dire  menaced  his  native  land, 
With  all  his  native  lordship  in  his  grasp, 
A  simple  maple  spear  and  osier  shield, 
Making  of  keen  and  deep  sagacitv, 
With  &ring  courage  and  eJcalted  thouffhts, 
A  plain  ana  native  warrant  of  conunand, 
Around  him  gather'd  all  the  valiant  youth ; 
And,  after  many  a  gallant  enterprise, 
Repell'd  the  foe,  and  gave  hiscountiy  peace. 
His  grateful  country  oless'd  him  for  the  gift, 
And  ofTer'd  to  his  worth  the  rej^al  crown. 

3d.  {hovsirljg  respectfully.)  I  yield  me  to  thy 
claim. 
(Ethwald,    toko  has  raised  himsdftm  hy  de^ 

gretsupcn  hearing  the  story,  andHsten*d 

eagerly,  now  starts  up,  impatient  of  the 

pause,  and  catches  Eth.  by  the  arm.) 

Etkw.  And  did  they  crown  him  then .' 

Eth.  No;  with  a  mind  above  all  selfish 
wrong, 
He  generously  the  8{>lendid  gift  refused : 
And  drawing  from  his  distant  low  retreat 
The  onlv  remnant  of  the  royal  race. 
Did  fix  nim  firmly  on  his  father's  seat ; 
Proving  until  his  very  latest  breath 
A  true  and  loyal  subject. 
Ethwald's  countenance  changes,  then  turning 

from  Eth.  he  slowly  retires  to  the  bottom  of 

the  stage  and  Exit.    Eth.folUnos  him  atten^ 

tivdy  with  his  eye  as  he  retires. 

Eth.  Mark'd  you  the  changes  of  the  strip- 
ling's eye  ? 
Tou  do  complain  that  he  of  late  has  grown 
A  musing  sluggard.    Selred,  mark  me  well : 
Brooding  in  secret,  grows  within  his  breast 
That  which  no  kindred  owns  to  sloth  or  ease. 
And  is  your  father  fix'd  to  keep  him  pent 


Still  here  at  home  ?  Doth  the  •Id  wiaod  « 

prophecy. 
That  the  destruction  of  his  noble  line 
Should  from  the  valour  of  his  youngest  sod. 
In    royal    warfioe,  spring,  still  burnt   hifl 

mind  ? 
This  dose  confinement  makes   the  pinmg 

youth 
More  esffer  to  be  free. 
8d,  Nav,  rather  say,  the  lore  he  bad  fiuni 

thee 
Hath  o*er  him  cast  this  sullen  gkxmi.    £ie 

this. 
Where  was  the  fiercest  courser  of  our  stalls 
That  did  not  shortly  under  him  become 
As  gentle  as  the  lamb  ?    What  bow  so  aCiir 
But  ne  would  urge  and  strain  his  yoaHhSal 

strength. 
Till  ev'ry  sinew  o'er  his  body  rose. 
Like  to  ue  sooty  forger's  swelling  arm, 
Until  it  bent  to  him  .^   What  llo<3  so  deep 
That  on  its  foaming  waves  he  would  not 

throw 
His   naked  breast,  and  beat  eadi   curling 

surge. 
Until  he  gain'd  the  far  opposing  shore  f 
But  since  he  learnt  from  Uiee  that  lettered  art, 
Which  only  sacred  priests  were  meant  to 

know. 
See  how  it  is,  I  pray !  His  father's  honsa 
Has  unto  him  become  a  cheerless  den. 
His  pleasant  tales  and  sprightly  playful  talk, 
Which  still  our  social  meals  were  wont  to 

cheer, 
Now  visit  us  but  like  a  hasty  beam 
Between  the  showezy  clouds.    Nay,  e*en  the 

maid. 
My  careful  fiither  destines  for  his  bride. 
That  he  ma^  still  retain  him  here  at  home, 
Fair  as  she  is,  receives,  when  she  ajipeanii 
His  cold  and  cheerless  smile. 
Surely  thy  penanced  pilgrims^e  to  RomOi 
And  the  oispleasnre  cnfour  holv  saint. 
Might  well  nave  taught  thee  that  such  sacred 

art 
Was  good  for  priests  alone.  Thou'st  spoilt  the 

youtn. 
Eth.  I*ve  spoilt  the  youth !  What  think'st 

thou  then  of  me.' 
Sd.  I'll  not  believe  that  thou  at  dead  of 

night 
Unto  dark  spirits  say'st  unholy  rhymes  ; 
Nor  that  the  torch^  on  hxAv  altsrs  burnt, 
Sinks  into  smoth'ring  smoke  at  thy  appnMch ; 
Nor  that  foul  fiends  about  thy  castle  yell. 
What  time  the  darken'd  earth  is  roci'd  with 

storms; 
Tho'  many  do  such  frightful  credence  bold, 
And  sign  themselves  when  thou  dost  cross 

their  Way. 
1  do  not  believe 
Eth.        By  the  bless'd  light  of  heaven ;-. 

Sd.  I  cannot  think 

Eih  By  this  weU-proved  swad  * 

SeL  Patience,  good  Thane !    I  meant  to 

speak  tlxy  praise. 
Skh.  My  praise,  say'st  thou? 
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8d,  Thy  praiie.  I  would  have  raid, 

**  That  he  who  in  tJie  field  so  oft  hath  fought. 
So  hnrely  fought,  and  still  in  the  honoured 


Should  hold  unfaallow'd  league  with  damned 

spritea. 
1  never  will  beheve."    Tet  much  I  grieve 
That  thoo,  with  bold  intrusive  forwardness, 
Hast  enter'd  into  that  which  holy  men 
Hold  suied  for  themselves ; 
And  that  thou  hast,  with  little  prudence  too, 
Entrapp'd  my  brother  with  this  wicked  lore, 
AJtho   methmks  thou  did'st  not  mean  him 

harm. 
Eik.  I  thank  thee,  Sehed;  listen  now  to 

me. 
And  thou  shalt  hear  a  plain  and  simple  tale, 
As  true  as  it  is  artless. 
These  cunning  priests  full  loudly  blast  my 


Because  that  I  with  diligence  and  cost, 
Have  got  myself  instructed  how  to  read 
Our  sacred  scriptures,  which,  they  would 

maintain, 
IVo  eye  pro&ne  may  dare  to  violate. 
Ifl  am  wrong,  they  have  themselves  to  blame. 
It  was  their  hard  extortions  first  impell'd  me 
To  search  that  precious  book,  from  wnich  they 

draw 
Their  right,  as  they  pretend,  to  lord  it  thus. 
Bvt^  what  think*st  thou,  my  Selred,  read  I 

there.' 
Of  one  sent  down  from  heav'n  in  sov'reign 

pomp, 
To  give  into  the  hands  of  lesgued  priests 
All  power  to  hold  th'  immortal  soul  of  man 
In  everlasting  thraldom  .^  O  far  otherwise  ! 

{taking  Selred's  kattd  with  great  tarn' 

Of  one  who  health  restored  unto  the  sick. 
Who  made  the  lame  to  walk,  the  blind  to  see. 
Who  &d  the  hnngiy,  and  who  rais'd  the 

dead, 
Tet  had  no  place  wherein  to  lay  his  head. 
Of  one  fit>m  ev*xy  spot  of  tainting  sin 
Holy  and  pure ;  ana  vet  so  lenient. 
Thai  he  with  soft  and  unupbraiding  love 
Did  woo  the  wand'rin^  sinner  from  his  ways. 
As  doth  the  elder  brother  of  a  house 
Tbft  eiring  stripling  guide.     Of  one,  my 

friend, 
Wiser  by  far  than  all  the  sons  of  men, 
Tet  ttaefaing  uniorance  in  simple  qwech. 
As  thou  woulirst  take  sn  in&nt  on  thy  l^i 
And  lesson  him  with  his  own  artless  tsle. 
Of  one  so  mighty 

That  he  did  ray  unto  the  raging  sea 
^  Be  thou  at  peace,*'  and  it  obey*d  hk  voice; 
Tet  bow*d  hunself  unto  the  pamlul  death 
ThMl  we  might  iivew— They  ray  that  I  am 

prood — 
O!  had  they  like  their  gentle  master  been^! 
I  would,  with  suppliant  knee  bent  to  the 

ground. 
Have  kira'd  their  venr  feet. 
B«t,  had  thev  been  like  Um^they  would  hate 

paidoa'dme  * 


Ere  yet  my  bending  knee  hath  touch'd  the 
earth. 

Sd,  Forbear,  nor  tempt  me  with  thy  moving 
words ! 
I'm  a  plain  soldier,  and  unfit  to  judge 
Of  mysteries  whicn  but  concern  the  leam'd. 

Stk.  I  know  thou  art,  nor  do  I  mean  to 
tempt  thee. 
But  in  thy  younger  brother  I  had  mark'd 
A  searchinflT  mind  of  freer  exercise, 
Untrammell'd  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
And  like  to  one,  who,  in  a  Jloomy  night, 
Watchinff  alone  amidst  a  s&epine  host. 
Sees  suddenly  along  the  darken  d  sky 
Some  beauteous  meteor  play,  and  with  his 
hand 

Wakens  a  kindred  sleeper  by  his  side 
To  see  the  glorious  sight,  e'en  so  did  I. 
With  pains  and  cost  I  divers  books  procured. 
Telling  of  wa^,  and  arms,  and  famous  men ; 
Thinking  it  would  his  young  attention  rouse ; 
Would  combat  best  a  learner's  difficulty, 
And  pave  the  way  at  length  for  better  tninn. 
But  here  his  seized  soul  has  wrapp'd  itselfV 
And  from  the  means  is  heedless  of  the  ena. 
If  wrong  I've  done,  I  do  repent  me  of  it. 
And  now,  good  Selred,  as  thou'st  seen  me 

fight 
Like  a  brave  chief,  and  still  in  th*  honour'd 

cause. 
By  that  good  token  kindly  think  of  me, 
As  of  a  man,  who  long*  has  suffer'd  wrong, 
Rather  than  one  deserving  so  to  suffer. 

8el.  I  do,  brave  Ethelbert. 

Eih,  1  thank  thee,  friend. 

And  now  we'll  gojand  wash  us  from  this  dust : 
We  are  not  fit  at  goodly  boards  to  sit. 
Is  not  your  feast  hour  near  ? 

8d.  I  think  it  is.    [Exxuht. 

scerk    ii. — a   small   apartmert    iv 
hollo's  castle. 

Enter  Ethwald  very  thooghtfol,  who  leans 
against  a  pillar  for  some  time  withoot  qwaking. 

Elhw.    {earning  forward.)   Is  it  delusion 

this? 
Or  wears  the  mind  of  man  within  itself 
A  conscious  feeling  of  its  destination  ? 
What  say  these  suddenly  imposed  thoughts, 
Which  mark  such  deepen'd  traces  on  the 

brain 
Of  vivid  real  persuasion,  ss  do  make 
My  nerved  foot  tread  firmer  on  the  earth. 
And  my  dilating  form  tower  on  its  way  ? 
That  T  am  bom,  within  these  narrow  walls. 
The  younger  brother  of  a  petty  chief. 
To  live  my  term  in  dark  obscurity, 
Until  some  foul  disease  or  bloody  gash, 
In  low  msiandtng  strife,  shall  lay  me  low  ? 
My  spirit  sickens  at  the  hatefal  thought  * 
It haiups  upon  it  with  such  thick  oppressioB, 
As  doth  the  heavy,  dense,  sulphureous  air 
UpoD  the  breath  it  stifles,    {•pidling  yp  tlu 

jfeeve  afkia  gamunij  and  baring  his 

rigkt  arm  from  thz  gluntUUr.) 
A  l&mier  strong,  a  stronger  arm  than  this 
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Own'd  ever  valiaiit  chief  of  ancient  Btorj  ? 
And  lacks  mv  soul  within,  what  ahould  impel 

it? 
Ah !  but  occasion,  like  th'  unyeilinff  moon 
T^Hiich  calls  the  adTent'rer  forth,  did  thine  on 

them ! 
1  sit  i'the  shade  !  no  star-beam  falls  on  me*! 
(Bursts  into  tears,  and  throws  himself  Back 
against  the  pillar.     A  pause :  he  then  starts 
forward  full  of  ammatUm,  and  tosses  his 
arms  high  as  he  speaks.) 
No;  storms  are  hush*d  within  their  silent 

cave. 
And  unflesh'd  lions  slumber  in  the  den, 
But  there  doth  come  a  time  ! 

Enter  Bxktha,  stealing  softlj  upon  him  before 

he  is  aware. 

What,  Bertha,  is  it  thou  who  steal'st  upon 
me? 
Ber,  I  heard  thee  loud : 
Conversest  thou  with  spirits  in  the  air  ? 
Ethw.  With  those  whose  answ'rin|r  voice 

thou  can'st  not  hear. 
Ber.  Thou  hast  of  late  the  friend  of  such 
become, 
And  only  tkey.    Thou  art  indeed  so  strange 
Thy  very  dogs  have  ceased  to  follow  thee. 
For  thou  no  more  their  fawning  court  re- 

ceiv'st. 
Nor  callest  to  them  with  a  master's  voice. 
What  art  thou  grownf  since  thou  hast  lov*d 

to  pore 
Upon  those  magic  books  ? 
Ethw.  No  matter  what !  a  hermit  an*  thou 

wilt. 
Ber,  Nay,  rather,  by  thv  high  assumed  gait 
And  lofty  mien,  wnich  I  have  mark'd  of  late, 
Oft  times  thou  art,  within  thy  mind's  own 

world. 
Some  king  or  mightv  chief. 
If  so  it  be,  tell  me  thine  honour's  pitch. 
And  I  will  tuck  my  regal  mantle  on, 
And  mate  thy  dignity,  {assuming  much  state.) 
Ethw,  Out  on  thy  foolery  ! 
Ber.  Dost  thou  remember 

How  on  our  throne  of  turf,  with  birchen 

crowns 
And  willow  branches  waving  in  our  hands. 
We  shook  our  careless  feet,  and  caroll'd  out, 
And  caird  ourselves  the  king  and  queen  of 
Kent? 
Ethw.  Yes,  children  ever  in  their  mimick 
pUy 
Such  fairy  state  assume. 

Ber.  And  bearded  men 

Do  sometimes  gild  the  dull  enchanting  face 
Of  sombre  stilly  life  with  like  conceits. 
Come,  an'  you  will  we'll  go  to  play  again. 

(tripping  gaily  round  him.) 
Ethw,  Who  sent  thee  here  to  gambol  round 

me  thus  ? 
Ber.  Nay,  fie  apon  thee !  for  thou  know'st 
right  well 
It  is  an  errand  of  my  own  good  will. 
Knowest  tiiou  not  the  wand  ring  clown  is  here 
Who  doth  the  osier  wands  ana  rushes  weave 


Into  all  shapes :  who  chants  gay  stories  too ; 

And  who  was  wont  to  tell  thee,  when  a  boy  ^ 

Of  all  the  bloody  wars  of  furious  Penda/ 

E'en  now  he  is  at  work  before  the  gate, 

With  heaps  of  pliant  rushes  round  him. 
strew'd ; 

In  which  birds,  dogs,  and  children  roll  and 
nestle^ 

Whilst,  crouching  by  his  side,  with  watchful 
eye 

The  playnil  kitten  marks  each-trembling  rush 

As  he  entwists  his  many  circling  bands. 

Nay,  men  and  matrons,  too,  around  bim  flock| 

And  Ethelbert,  low  seated  on  a  stone. 

With  arms  thus  croes'd,  o'erlooks  his  canons 
craft. 

Wilt  thou  not  come  ? 
Ethw.  Away,  I  care  not  for  it  f 

Ber,  Nay,  do  not  shake  thy  head,  for  thou 
must  come. 

This  magic  girdle  will  compel  thv  steps. 
(throws  a  girdle  round  him  pUyfuUiff 
andpuUs  it  till  it  breaks. 
Etkw,  (snuUng  coldly.)  Thou  see'st  it  can- 
not horn  me.  (Bertha's /ace  chan- 
ges immediately :  she  bursts  itUo  teears, 
and  turns  away  to  conceal  U.) 
Ethw.  (soothing  her.)  My  gentle  Bertha ! 
bttTe  foolish  maid ! 

Why  fall  those  fears  ?  Wilt  thou  not  look  on 
me? 

Dost  thou  not  know  I  am  a  wayward  man, 

Sullen  by  fits,  but  meaning  no  unkindneas  ? 
Ber,  U  thou  were  wont  to  make  the  hall 
rejoice ; 

And  cheer  the  gloomy  face  of  dark  Decem- 
ber! 
Ethw,  And  will,  perhaps,  again.    Cheer 
up,  my  love !  (assuming  a  cheerful 
voice  ^ 

And  plies  the  wand'ring  clown  his  pleaain|p 
craft. 

Whilst  dogs  and  men  and  children  round 
him  flock  ? 

Come,  let  us  ioin  them  too.  (holding  out  hia 
hana  to  her^  whilst  she  smuts  thro* 
her  tears.) 

How  course  those  glancing  drops  adown  thy 
cheeks. 

Like  to  a  whimp'ring  child !  fie  on  thee,  Ber« 
tha !  (wioes  of  her  tears,  and  leads 
her  out  qffectionaldy.),        [Eisoirr. 

Scene  III. — a  narrow  stoKx  oallrrt 

OR  PASSAOfi. 

(Voice  without.)  Haste,  lazy  comrade, there  ! 

Enter  two  SKRVAHTs'by  opposite  sides,  one  of 
them  carrying  matsof  ro^a  in  his  arms. 

First  Sere.  Set'st  thou  thy  feet  thus  sofUy 
to  the  ground, — 
As  if  thou  had  st  been  paid  to  count  thj 

steps? 
What  made  thee  stay  so  long  ? 

Second  Serv.  Heard  you  the  news? 
First  Serv.  The  news ' 
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aeeomd  8erv,        Ay,  by  the  mui  I  sharp 


news 

And  mvrk  no  well;  belbTehand  I  have  said 

it; 
Some  of  those  spean  now  hanging  in  the  hall 
Will  wag  i'  the  field  eze  long. 

FirsiServ.   Thou  hast  a  manr*lloas  gift  of 
prophecy. 
I  kaow  it  well  i  but  let  ns  hear  thy  news. 
Steamd  Serv,  Manj !  the  Britons  and  their 
Kstlew  prince, 
Joia'd  with  West  Anglia*s  king,  a  goodly 

host, 
Aie  now  in  Mereia,  thxeat*mng  all  with  ruin. 
And  over  and  besides,  God  save  us  all ! 
They  are  but  five  leagues  off. 
Tb  true.    And  over  and  besides  again. 
Our  king  is  on  his  way  to  give  them  battle. 
Ay  •  and  moieover  all,  if  the  late  floods 
Hiave  broken  down  the  bridge,  as  it  is  fear'd, 
He  nuMt  perforce  pass  by  our  castle  walls. 
And  then  thou  shalt  behold  a  goodly  shew ! 
Pint  Serv.  Who  brought  the  tidings  ? 
Soeamd  Serv.  A  soldier  sent  on  horseback 
all  express : 
£*en  BOW  I  heard  him  tell  it  to  the  Thane, 
Who  cautioned  me  to  tell  it  unto  none, 
That  Ethwald  might  not  hear  it. 

Fini  Serv.  And  thou  in  sooth  obey'st  his 
caution  well. 
Nov  hear  thou  this  from  me :  thoa*art  a  lout ; 
And  over  and  besides  a  babbling  fool ; 
Ay.  and  moieover  all,  I'll  break  thy  bead 
utkon  dost  (ell  again,  in  any  wise. 
The  smallest  tittle  of  it. 

a^BOfU  Serv.  Maxzy  *.  I  can  be  as  secret  as 
thyself! 
I  ten  not  those  who  blab. 

FirMl  Serv.  Yes,  yes,  thy  caution  is  most 
scrupulous ; 
Tboo'lt  whiroer  it  in  £thwald*s  hither  ear. 
And  bid  the  nrther  not  to  know  of  it 
Give  me  those  trusses. 
Seeamd  Serv.  Tes,  this  is  made  for  my  old 
maeler*8  seat, 
And  this,  so  soft,  for  gentle  lady  Bertha,  (gto^ 

du  moCv.) 
And  this,  and  this,  and  this  for  Ethelbert. 
Bvi  see  thou  put  a  sprig  of  mountain-ash 
Beaath  it  snarly.    Dost  thou  understand  ? 
nvt  Serv.  What  is  thy  meaning  ? 
Seoamd  Serv.  It  hath  power  to  cross  all 
wicked  spelli ; 
80  tfMi  a  man  may  sit  next  stool  to  th'  devil, 
If  he  can  lay  but  slyly  such  a  twig 
Beneath  his  seai,  nor  suffer  any  harm. 
FirM  Btrv.  I  wish  there  were  some  heib  of 
•ecret  power 
To  save  from  daily  skaith  of  blund*ring  fools : 
I  know  beneath  whose  stool  it  should  be 

press'd. 
Oct  thee  along!  the  feui  smokes  in  the  hall. 

[Exxuirr. 

SCKITB    IV.      A   8AX0H   HALL  WITH  THK 

WALLS   BVHO  ROVITD   WITH    ARMOUK, 

'     «OIiLO»    nVBELBBBVt  SmUMZD,     BTH^ 
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WALDy  BBBTHA,  UOUBTHA,  AVD  0TB- 
BB8,  ABB  DI8C0VBBBD  SITTIB»  BOIJirD 
A  TABLB  OB  WHICH  STAND  OOBLBTS 
AND   FLAGOOBS,   &C.  AFTBB   A  PBAST, 

Eik.  Na^,  gentle  Bertha,  if  thou  fbUowest 

hun, 
Sheer  of  those  lovely  tresses  from  thy  head, 
And  with  a  frownmg  helmet  shade  those 

eyes: 
E'en  with  thy  powess  added  to  his  own, 
Methinks  he  will  not  be  surohaiv'd  of  means 
To  earn  his  brilliant  fortune  in  the  field. 
Ber.  Nay,  rather  wiU  I  fiU  a  little  scrip 
With  sick^men's  drugs  and  salves  for  fest  ring 

wounds, 
And  journey  by  his  side,  a  travelling  leech. 
sJ.  That  wul,  indeed,  no  unmeet  comrade 

be 
For  one  whose  fortune  must  be  eam'd  with 

blows 
Borne  by  no  substitutes. 

Ethw.  Well  jested,  Thanes ! 

But  some,  ere  now,  with  fortune  earn'd  by 

blows 
Borne  by  no  substitutes,  have  placed  their 

mates 
Above  the  gorgeous  dames  of  casUed  l<irds. 
Cheer  up,  sweet  Bertha ! 
For  ev'ry  drug  ta'en  from  thy  little  scrip 
1*11  pay  thee  rack  with— — 
Etk.  Sticks  the  word  i'  his  throal. 

Set.  It  is  too  great  for  utt'rance. 
Etk.  Here's  to  your  growing  honours,  Ai« 

ture  chief; 
And  here  is  to  the  lofty  dame  who  shall  be— 
(tkeu  aU  drinkiromealty  to  Ethw. and  Berth.) 
MoUo.  (serioudy.)  Here  is  a  father's  wish 

ror  thee,  my  son,  (to  Ethw.) 
Better  than  aU  the  glare  of  fleetiuji  fatness. 
Be  thou  at  home  tro  firm  domestic  prop 
Of  thine  old  father's  house,  in  this  as  honour'd 
As  he  who  bears  ftr  hence  advent'rousarms  ! 
Nor  think  thee  thus  debarred  firom  warlike 

deeds: 
Our  neighb'ring  chiefs  are  not  too  peaceable, 
And  much  adventure  breed  in  little  moe. 
Etkw.  What!  shall  1  in  their  low  destrne* 

tive  strife 
Put  forth  my  strength,  and  earn  with  valiant 

deeds 
The  fair  renown  of  mighty  WogsarwoUh, 
The  flower  of  all  those  heroes  r  llitefiil  ruf- 
fian! 
He  drinks  men's  blood  and  human  flesh  de- 
vours! 
For  scarce  a  heifisr  on  his  pasture  feeds 
Which  hath  not  cost  a  gallant  warrior's  lift. 
I  cry  you  mercv,  fiUher !  you  are  kind. 
But  I  do  lack  the  grace  to  thank  vou  for  it. 
(Mollo  leans  on  the  tabU  and  looks  emd.) 
Sigur.  {to  Mol.^  Good  uncle,  you  aro  sad ! 

Our  gen  rous  Ethwald 
Contemns  not  his  domestic  station  here, 
Tho'  little  willing  to  enrich  your  walls 
With  spoilsof  p&y  war. 
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Etkw,  {Btekig  hit  father  Mad,  and  assummg 

ckeerfidnett.) 
Nay  J  father,  if  your  heart  m  set  on  spoil, 
Let  it  be  Woggarwolfe*s  that  you  shall  covet, 
And  small  persuanon  may  sumce  to  tempt  me. 
To  plunder  him  will  be  no  common  gam. 
We  feasters  love  the  flesh  of  well-run  game : 
And,  faith !  the  meanest  beeve  of  aU  his  herds 
Has  hoofd  it  o*er  as  many  weary  miles, 
With  goading  pike-men  hollowing  at  his  heels, 
As  e'er  the  bravest  antler  of  the  woods. 
His  very  muttons,  too,  are  noble  beasts, 
For  which  contending  warriors  have  fought ; 
And  thrifty  dames  wul  find  their  fleece  en- 

rich'd 
With  the  productions  of  full  many  a  soil. 
Ber.  How  so,  my  Ethwald  ? 
Etkio.  Countest  thou  for  nouffht 

Yurae  from  the  upland  moors,  and  bearded 

down, 
Tom  from  the  thistles  of  the  sandy  plain  ? 
The  sharp-tooth'd  bramble  of   the  shaggy 

woods 
And  tufted  seeds  from  the  dark  marsh  ?  Good 

south ; 
She  well  may  triumph  in  no  vulgar  skill ' 
Who  spins  a  coat  from  it. 
And  then  his  wardrobe,  too,  of  costly  seer^ 
Which  from  the  wallets  of  a  hundrea  thieves. 
Has  been  transferring  for  a  score  of  years, 
In  endless  change,  it  will  be  noble  spoil ! 
(Ji  trumpet  it  kuard  wUkouly  and  Ethw.  Jterto 

J^^om  nis  aeat.) 
Jul  !  'tis  the  trumpet's  voice ! 
What  royal  leader  this  way  shapes  his  route  ? 

(a  sUaU  pamae.) 
Ye  answer  not,  and  yet  ye  seem  to  know. 

Enter  SxRVAVTsin  haste. 

Good  fellows,  what  say  ye  ? 
First  Sen).  The  king !  the  king !  and  with 

five  thousand  men ! 
Second  Sere.  I  saw  his  banners  firom  thfe 
battlements 
Waving  between  the  woods. 

Third  Serv.  And  so  did  I. 

His  spear-men  onward  move  in  dusky  lines. 
Like  the  brown  reeds  that  skirt  the  winter 
ijool. 
8d.  Well,  well,  there  needs  not  all  this 
wond'ring  din : 
He  passes  on,  and  we  shaU  do  our  part. 
Firat  Serv.  The  foe  is  three  leagues  off 
Sel.  Hold  ihy  fool's  tongue  !  I  want  no  in- 
formation. 
(Ethwald  remains  for  a  %DhUe  thougkt^f 
then,  running  eagerly  to  the  end  of  the  haU^ 
eUmbs  vp  and  snatches  from  the  walls  a 
sword  and  shield,  with  vJueh  he  is  about  to 
run  out.) 

MoUo.  (tottering  firom  his  seat.) 
O  go  not  forth,  my  rash  impetuous  son  ! 
Stay  yet  a  term  beneath  thy  father's  roof, 
And,  were  it  at  the  cost  of^half  my  lands, 
ril  send  thee  out  accoutred  like  a  Thane. 
Etkw.  No,  rev'rend  sire,  these  be  my  patri- 
mony! 


I  ask  of  thee  no  more, 
Ber.  And  wilt  thou  leave  us  ? 
MoUo.  Ay.  he'll  break  thy  he«rt| 

And  lay  me  in  the  oust!   (trumpet  sounds 
Afotii)  and   Ethw.  turmng  hmstihf 
from  them,  runs  out.) 
Ber.  Oh !  he  is  gone  for  ever ! 
Etk.  Patience,  sweet  Bertha! 
Sel.  The  castle  gates  are  shut  by  my  com' 
mand. 
He  cannot  now  escape.  Holla,  good  friends ! 

(toUwsewUkout.) 

Enter  Followkas. 

All  quickly  arm  vourselves,  and  be  prepared 
To  follow  me  be&re  the  All  of  eve. 
Bth,  Send  out  my  scout  to  climb  the  far- 
ther hiU, 
And  spy  if  that  my  bands  are  yet  in  siffht 

[EiBUKT  Followers* 
Now  let  us  try  to  tame  this  lion's  whelp. 

Enter  Skrvaht  in  haste. 

Sel.  What  tidings  man  ?  Is  Ethwald  at  the 

gate? 
Ser.  No,  ffood  my  Lord,  nor  yet  within  the 

Sel.  What,  have  they  open'd  to  him  ? 

Ser.  No,  nnr  Lord, 

Loudly  he  call'd,  but  when  it  was  reiiia'd, 
With  glaring  eyes,  like  an  enchafed  wolf, 
He  hied  him  were  the  lowest  southern  wall 
Rises  but  little  o'er  the  rugged  rock ; 
Thefe,  aided  by  a  half  projecting  stone. 
He  scal'd  its  neight,  and  holding  o'er  his 

head 
His  sWord  and  shield,  grasp'd  in  hie  better 

hand, 
Swam  the  ftill  moat. 

Etk.  (to  Sel.)  O,  noble  youth  ! 
Did  I  not  say,  you  miffht  as  well  aireat 
The  fire  of  Heav'n  wiuin  its  pitchv  cloud 
As  keep  him  here  ?        (Bertha /otiiCs  ^noay.) 
Alas,  poor  maid ! 

(Whilst  SiGURTHA  and  Etr.  dec.  attend  to 
BbrtRa,  enter  followers  and  retainers,  and 
begin  Co  take  down  the  armour  from  the  walls. 
Enter  Woooarwolpb.) 

.     Wog.  (to  Sel.)'  They  would  have  shut  yomr 

gate  upon  me  now, 
But  I,  commission'd  on  the  king's  aflfain. 
Commanded  entrance.     Oswal  greets  you, 

chiefs, 
And  gi^es  yon  orden,  with  yoUr  followers, 
To  join  him  speedily,    (seeing  Bertha.) 
What,  swoomnf  women  here  ? 

Sel.  Ethwald  is  gone  in  spite  of  all  our  cii«, 
And  she,  thou  know'st,  my  father's  neice'a 

child. 
Brought  up  with  him  firom  early  infancy^ 
Is  therein  much  afiected. 

Wog.  (smilinff.)  O,  it  is  ever  thus;  I  know 

When  striplings  are  concerned !  Once  on  a 

time, 
A  voQthfhl  chief  I  seised  in  his  own  haU, 
When,  on  the  instant,  was  the  floor  anHUid 
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With  fiontiiig  nuuds  and  thrieking  motroiiB 

■trew'd, 
As  tho'  the  end  of  all  things  had  been  Unk*d 
Unto  my  fatal  grasp. 

Set.  (eagerly.)       Thou  didst  not  slay  hun? 
ff^og.  {fmUingamUmptuously.)    Ask  Selied 

if  I  slew  mine  enemy  ? 
8d.  Then,  by  heavens  light,  it  was  a  ruffian's 

deed! 
Weg,  1  ory  thee  gnce !  weai'st  thou  a  virgin 
sword  ? 
Maidens  torn  pale  when  they  do  look  on  blood, 
And  men  there  be  who  sicken  at  the  sight, 
If  men  they  may  be  called. 

Sd.  Ay,  men  there  be, 

Who  sicken  at  the  sight  of  crimson  butchery, 
Tet  in  the  battle's  heat  will  far  out-dare 
A  thousand  sheddeis  of  unkindled  blood. 
Eik,  {coming forward,)  Peace,  Thanea !  this 
is  no  tune  for  angiy  words. 
(Bertha  giving  a  dea  eigk,  Eth.  and  Sel.  go 
to  her  and  leave  Wog.  teio  heeds  her  not, 
htUlookeai  the  men  taking  the  arme  from  the 
toaUe. — Oheernng  one  mo  heeitatee  between 
tkenDords.) 

Wog.  Fool,  chose  the  other  blade ! 
That  weight  of  iteel  will  noble  sashes  make  ! 
Nay,  riffhtly  guided  in  a  hand  luLe  thine, 
Might  eJeave  a  man  down  to  the  nether  ribs. 

Sg.  (to  Bertha^  ss  she  is  recovering.) 
My  gentle  child,  how  art  thou  ? 
Ber.  And  no  kind  hand  to  hold  him ! 
Eth.  Be  not  east  down,  sweet  maid ;  he*ll 
soon  return ; 
All  are  not  lost  who  join  in  chancefhl  war. 
Btr.  I  know  right  well,  good  Thane,  all  are 
not  lost. 
The  natiye  children  of  rude  Jarring  war. 
Foil  oft  returning  from  the  field,  become 
Beneath  their  shading  helmets  aged  men  : 
But  ah,  the  kind,  the  playful,  and  the  gay ; 
"niey  who  have    gladden'd  their  domestic 

board. 
And  cheer'd  the  winter  fire,  do  they  return  ? 
Uhaldng  her  head  sorrowfidly.) 
I  gfieTe  you  all :  I  wul  no  more  complain. 
Dear  mother,  lead  me  hence,  (to  Sig.^ 
(  Te  Bel.)  I  thank  you,  gentle  Sehed,  this 
suffices. 
[EiscrsT  Bertha,  sttpported  by  Sigurtha. 
StL  {to  MoUo  who  has  eat  for  some  time  with 
Us  fau  eoosf'd.)     What,  so  o'ercome,   my 
father  ? 
MbU,  I  am  o*efoome,  my  son ;  lend  me  thine 
arm.  [Ezbovt. 


ACT    II. 


SOSJTK  I. — A  rOREST  :    THE  VIEW  OF  AW 
ABBCT   WITH  ITS  8FIEE8  19   THE  BACK 

Ester  the  Kino,  attended  by  Sbaourth  and 
seTsral  Tbasbs  and  foUoweri,  some  tit  them 
wounded,  and  their  wounds  bound  ap,  as  after 
a  battle.    A  floorish  of  trumpets :  the  King 


stretches  out  his  arm  in  the  action  of  command  i 
the  trumpets  cease,  and  they  all  halt. 

King.    Companions    of  this  rough    and 

bloody  day. 
Beneath  the  kmdly  shelter  of  this  wood 
A  while  repose,  until  our  eager  youth, 
Shall,  ^m  the  widely  spread  pursuit  re- 
turned, 
Rejoin  our  standards. 
Brave  Seneschal,  thou'rt  weak  with  the  loss 

of  blood; 
Forbear  attendance.     Ay,  and  thou,  good 

Baldrick : 
And  thoq,  {to  another)  and  all  of  you. 

•Sen.  No,  gracious  king ; 

The  sight  of  you,  unhurt,  doth  make. the 

blood 
That  in  our  veins  remains  so  kindly  glow, 
We  cannot  faint. 
King.  Thanks,  noble  chiefs !  dear  is  the  gain 

I  earn. 
Purchased  with  blood  so  precious.    Who  are 

those 
Who  thitherward  in  long  procession  move  ? 
Sen.  It  is  the  pious  bretnren,  as  I  guess, 
Come  forth  to  meet  you  from  yon  neighb'ring 

abbey, 
And  at  their  head  the  holy  Hexulf  comes. 

Enter  Hkxulf  and  Moivks. 

Hex.  Accept  our  humble  greetings,  royal 

sire! 
Victorious  be  vour  arms !  and  in  the  dust 
Low  be  your  roes,  as  in  this  glorious  day ! 
Favour'a  of  heav'n,  and  of  St.  Alban,  hail ! 
King.  I  thank  your  kindly  ze^,  my  rev'rend 

father; 
And  from  these  holy  brethren  do  accept 
With  thanks  this  token  of  good  will,  not 

doubtingr 

That  much  I  am  oeholden  to  your  prayers. 
Hex.  In  truth,  moat  gracious  king,  your 

armed  host 
Has  not  more  surely  in  your  cause  prevaii*d 
Than  hath  our  joint  petition,  offer 'd  up 
With  holy  fbrvour,  moat  importunate. 
Soon  as  the    heav'n-rais'd    voices  sweetly 

reach'd 
The  .echoing  arches  of  von  sacred  roofs, 
Saint  Alban  heard,  and  to  your  favoured  side 
Courage  and  strength,  the  soul  of  battle,  sent ; 
Fear  and  distraction  to  th'  opposing  foe. 
King.  Ah,  then,  good  fiither,  and  ye  pious 

monks !  * 

Would  that  ye  had  begun  your  prayers  the 

sooner ! 
For  long  in  doubtful  scales  the  battle  hung ; 
And  of  3ie  men  who,  with  this  morning's  sun^ 
Buckled  there  harness  on  to  follow  me, 
Full  many  a  valiant  warriour,  on  his  back 
Lies  stiffening  to  the  wind. 

Hex.  The  wicked  sprite  in  e  v'ry  armed  host 
Will  find  his  fiiends ;  who  doubtless  for  a  time 
May  counterpoise  the  prayers  of  holy  men. 
There  are  among  your  troops,  I  question  not, 
Many  who  do  our  sacred  rites  contemn : 
Many  who  have  blasphem'd — Ay,  good  my 

Lord; 
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And  many  holding  baleful  hereiies. 
Fought  Ethelbert,  of  Sezford,  in  trour  host  ? 
Mig.  He  di^,  my  rev 'rend  father,  bravely 

fought : 
To  him  and  valiant  Selred,  MoUo's  son, 
Belong  the  eecond  honoura'of  the  day. 

(Hezulf  2ooib  abash*dj  and  ts  sUent.) 

Enter  Edward  tttended,  who,  after  making  hb 
obeiaance  to  the  Kive,  ram  up  eagerly  to 

SSAOURTH. 

Edw.  You  are  not  wounded,  father  ? 
Sea.  No,  my  boy. 

Bidw.  Thanks    to    preserving    goooneaa! 

Noble  Thanes, 
Itgricves  me  much  to  see  those  swathed  limbs. 
HVar  wears  a  horrid,  yet  alluring  face. 
.(7b  King.)  Tour  mends,  my  Lord,  have 

done  me  great  despite. 
Had  they  not  long  detain*d  me  on  the  way, 
I  should  have  been  with  you  before  the  battle. 
King.  Complain  not,  youth ;  they  had,  in 

this,  commands 
Too  high  to  be  disputed.    And  'tis  well. 
For  wc  have  had  a  rough  and  bloody  day. 
Edw.  Ha!  is  it  so.'  But  you   have  been 

victorious. 
How  went  the  field  ? 
Sea.  Loud  rose  our  battle's  sound,  and  for 

a  while 
The  Mercians  bravely  fought ;  when,  all  at 

once, 
From  some  unlook'd-for  cause,  aa  yet  un- 
known, 
Apoweriul  panic  seiz'd  our  better  wing, 
Which,  back  recoiling,  tum'd  ond  basely  fled. 
Touch'd  quickly  with  a  seeming  sympathy, 
Our  centre-force  began,  in  lazed  strength,  . 
To  yield  contended  space. — So  stood  the  field ; 
When  on  a  sudden,  like  those  warriour  Bpiriis, 
Whose  scatter'd  locks  the  streamy  light'- 

ning  is. 
Whose  spear   the  bolt  of  heaven ;  such  at 

the  seer 
In  'tranced  gaze  beholds  midst  hurtling  storma, 
Rttsh'd  forth  a  youth  unknown,  and  in  a  pass. 
Narrow  and  steep,  took  his  determined  stand. 
His  beck'ning  hand  and  loud  commanding 

vcnce 
Constrain'd  our  fljing  soldiers  from  behind, 
And  the  sharp  pomt  of  his  opposing  spear 
Met  the  pale  rout  before. 
The  dark  returning  battle  thicken'd  round  him. 
Deed,  of  smanment  wroaght  hi.  mighty  urn ; 
Rapid,  resistless,  temble. 
High  rose  each  warlike  bosom  at  the  sight, 
And  Mercia,  like  a  broad  increasing  wave, 
Up  sweird  into  a  hugely  billow'd  height, 
O  erwhelming  in  its  might  all  lesser  mings, 
Upon  the  foe  return'd.    Selred  and  Ethelbert 
Fell  on  their  weakened  flank.  Confusion,  then, 
And  rout  and  horrid  slaughter  fill'd  the  field : 
Wide  spread  the  keen  pursuit ;  the  day  is  ours; 
Tet  many  a  noble  Mercian  strews  the  plain. 
Edw.  (eagerly.)  But  the  young  hero  fell 

not? 
Sea.    No,  my  son. 


Edm.  Then  bless'd  be  Heav'a !  theve  beats 

no  noble  heart 
Which  shall  ndt  henoeforth  iovfe  him  as  a 

brother. 
Would  he  were  come  unhurt  fifom  the  punvit  t 
O  that  r  had  beheld  him  in  his  might. 
When  the  dark  battle  tum'd ! 
Sea.  Tour  wiah  is  soon  Ailfill'd,  my  eager 

boy; 
For  here,  m  Irath,  theyoathfbl   warrioor 

comes, 
I  And,  captive  by  hit  side,  the  British  Ptinee. 

Enter Ethwald  with  the  British  Prince  pris- 
oner, accompanied '  by  Selrkd  and  Etbkl- 
BZRT,  and  presents  his  prisoner  to  the  Kiho. 

£iiigr«  (to  Prince.)  Prince  of  the  Britont, 
clear  thy  cloudy  brow; 
The  varied  fate  of  war  the  bravest  prove. 
And  tho*  I  might  complain  that  thy  aggressions 
Have  burnt  my  towns,  and  fiu'd  my  land 

with  blood, 
Thy  state  forbids  it    Here,  good  Seneadial, 
Receive  your  charge,  and  let  Mm  know  no 

change 
Unsuited  to  a  prince.    (To  Ethwaid.^ 
And  thou,  brave  warriour,  whoaeyontfaful^tfm 
Has  brought  unto  thy  king  so  high  a  gift. 
Say,  what  proud  man  may  lift  his  honour^ 

head, 
And  boast  he  is  thy  father. 
Ethw.  A  Thane,  my  Lord,  forgotten  and 
retired: 
I  am  the  youngest  son  of  aged  Mollo, 
And  Ethwald  is  my  name. 
King.  Youngest  in  years,  tho'  not  in  hon- 
our, youth. 
E'en  tho'  the  valiant  Sehed  is  thy  brother. 

(htming  to  Selred.) 
And  now  be  thou  the  first  and  noble  root, 
From  which  a  noble  race  shall  take  ita  growth. 
Wearing  thy  honours  proudly ! 
Of  Marnieth's  earldom  be  thou  the  Lord ! 
For  well  I  know  the  council  of  the  states 
Will  not  refuse  to  ratify  my  grant 
And  thou,  brave  Ethelbert.  and  Selred,  too, 
Te  well  have  eam'd  a  noble  recompense, 
And   shall   not  be  forgot      Coma  hither, 

Edward; 
Take  thou  this  hero's  hand ;  and,  noUe  Eth- 
wald, 
Thus  let  the  kingdom's  ethling  join  with 
In  honouring  thy  worth. 
(Edward,  toAo  has^zed  at  eome  distance 
Ethwald,  springing  fonoard  eagerly.) 
Give  him  my  hand,  my  Lord  !  have  yon  not 

said 
That  I  should  fold  him  to  my  burning  heart  ? 
^Emhraces  Ethw.)    Moat  valiant  Ethwald, 
Fain  would  I  speak  the  thoughts  I  bear  to 

thee. 
Bat  they  do  dioke  and  flutter  in  my  throat. 
And  make  me  like  a  child,      (passit^  kis 
hand  across  hisses.) 
Ethw.  (kissing  EdwaH's  hand.)  I  am  re- 
paid beyond  a  kingdom's  worth. 
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£to.  (to  Set.  homtdmg  J9Mly,)  Father, 
nave  Toa  embn^d  mm  ? 
Efhwald.  mj  mther  ii  a  raliatit  matt. 
(Bea.  awrveif  Sthw.  M  miC  jo  eageriy  mt 
Kdw.)  ^     ^ 

Kai^.  (e»  Etiiw.)  Btave  vonth,  with  yoti, 
aad  with  jour  noble  friends^ 
I  shall,  ere  loo;,  ha?e  fbrther  cofldfeience. 

ezolf.; 
(Edward,  a^er  ^awag  with  admiratum  vpcn 
Bthw.  jmU  ku  ktmd  upon  his  htad,  ^  if 
to  mmgmre  ku  ktighi;  then  t^tm  hHoA  ku 
Aatddtrs^   ms  if  lu  were  tonMering  the 
httmdtk  or  ku  ckut ;  Hun  steps  some  paces 
hadk,  mna  gazes  on  kirn  agoing 
Eiw.  How  tall  and  otiong  thou  fert !  broad 
b  th J  eheet : 
8tfetdi  forth,  I  pny,  that  ann  of  migfhty 

deeds. 
(Ethw.  smflco  rnrnd  streUkes  out  his  arm;  Edw. 

looks  at  it,  omd  then  ai  his  own.) 
Would  I  were  zienr*d1ike  thee ! 
(takimg  Ethw'o  sword.)  It   Is  of  weight  to 

suit  no  vulgar  arm. 
(Rebmuag  it.^  There,  hero;  graoefbl  is  the 

sword  of  war 
In  hi  bold  master's  grasp. 
Etkw.  Nay,  good  my  Lord,  if  yon  will  hon- 
our me, 
It  does  too  well  yoor  noble  hand  become 
To  be  retnm'dto  mine. 
Sdw.  Ha!  say'stthouso?  Tes,IwiUkeep 
thy  pledge. 
Perhaps  my  arm — ^Ah,  no !  it  wiU  not  be  ! 
Bui  wnat  retoming  token  can  I  give  ? 
I  have  briffht  speazs  and  shields,  and  shining 

Bol  nought  ennobled  by  the  owner's  ose. 
(TUkes  a  knwdiAfrom  Ms  arm,  andfiutmu  it 
tmmd  Ethwald  V) 

^mg.  (Adoomang  from  the  bottom  ^  the 
Mage.) 
My  worthy  chiefii  and  Thanes,  the  night 

'  wears  on : 
TVs  rev'rend  bishop,  and  these  pious  men, 
Beaeslh  their  fane  give  hospitality. 
And  woo  OS  to  accept  it  for  the  night. 
Sea.  I  thought,  my  Lord ,  you  meant  to  pass 
thenigbt 
With  vour  brave  wldierB  in  the  open  field : 
Already  they  have  learnt  the  pleasing  tale. 
Shall  fnnsay  it? 

King.  Nay,  that  were  unfit 

I  pny  yoQ  pardon  me,  m^  rev'rend  fiither ! 
I  eannot  hoosewith  yon,  it  were  unfit. 
Hsz.  Bhoold  not  your  greatness  spend  the 
.Bi|rht  with  those 
To  whom,  m  tmth,  yon  owe  the  vicUny  ? 
We  chant  at  midnignt  to  St.  Alban's  praise : 
Smely  my  Lord  regards  those  sacred  things. 

(Wkisperstke  King.) 
Kimg.  Brave  Seagnrth,  there  are  reasons  of 
good  weight 
Why  I  should  lay  aside  m^  first  intent. 
Uet  an  these  wonnded  chieftains  follow  me : 
The  rest  who  list  may  keep  the  open  field. 


(10  Edw.)  Nephew,  thon  must  not  prove  a 

soldier's  hajtiships. 
Ere  thou  hast  eam'd  a  soldier's  name.    Nay, 

It  must  be    so. 

[ExBUNT  King,  wotmied  C^tefs,  Heznlf  amd 
Monks,  /Mowed  ky  Edward  very  unwil- 


Sea.ynki 


Sea.  ^Who  loves  a  soldier's  pillow,  follow 
me.  [ExsuHT. 

SCKHK  II. — THB  0VT81DK  OF  M0LL0*8 
CA8TLB.  '  BB&THA,  tIGVRTHA,  AKD 
OTBXKS  DItCOVBKKD  OS  THB  WALLty 
AND  8BVBBAL  8BBVAHT8  AHD  BBTAIH- 
BR8  STAHDIHO  BT  ¥RB  GATB  BBX.OW. 

Bertk.  O,  will  they  ne'er  appear?  I'll  look 
no  more; 
Mine  eager  flazing  but  retards  their  coming. 
(RetireSf  aniTimmediatelv  returns  again.) 
Holla,  good  Murdoch !  (to  a  Servant  hdow.) 
Thou  Duti'st  thy  hand  above  thy  sunned  eyes : 
Dost  tnou  descry  them  ? 

First  Ser.  Mercy,  gentle  Lady, 
If  you  descry  them  not  from  that  hiffh  peroh, 
How  should  I  from  my  level  station  nere  ? 

Sig.  (to  Berth.)   Go  in,  my  child,  thou  art 
worn  out  with  watching. 
(Berth,  retires,  and  2d  Servant  goes  at  some 

distaneefirom  the  walls,  and  looks  out  anotk' 

erwtus.) 

See.  Ser.  Here  comes  the  noble  Selred. 
(AU  call  oat.)  Noble  Selred ! 

Bertk.  (returning  upon  ike  woU.)  What, 
Ethwald,  say  ye  ? 

Sig.  No,  it  is  Selred. 

Enter  Sklrbd  with  foUowen,  and  looka  up  to 
the  walli,  where  Siourtha  waves  her  hand. 

5(g.  Welcome,  brave  Selred !  welcome  all 
thy  band ! 
Howikr  are  they  behind  for  whom  we  watch  ? 

Sd.  Two  little  milea  or  less.  Methinks  ere 
this 
Their  van  ahould  be  in  eight. 
My  messenger  inform'd  you  ? 

Sig.  Oh, he  did! 

Set.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

Sig.  He  rests  within,  spent  with  a  iearfol 

And  silent  tears   steal  down  his  furrow'd 
cheeks. 
Sd.  I  must  confer  with  him.  The  king  in- 
tends 
To  stop  and  do  him  honour  on  his  march, . 
But  enters  not  our  walla. 

[ExBUHT  into  tke  caMe. 

SCBHB  III. — ^A  CBAMBBR  IV  THB  CAS- 
TLB. 

Enter  Sigurtha  and  Bertha,  apeakiag  as  they 

enter. 

Bertk.  Nay,  Mother,  say  not  so :  was  he  not 
wont, 
If  but  retoming  from  the  dally  chaee. 
To  send  an  upward  glance  unto  that  tower  ? 
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There  well  he  knew,  or  late  oroold  the  hour, 
His  eye  should  find  me. 

Sig.  My  gentle  Bertha,  be  not  thus  disturb'd. 
Such  busy  scenes,  such  new  unlook'd  for 

tilings 
-Ruffle  the  flowiiir  stieam  of  habit;  men 
Will  then  foxgettui  seem,  tho*  not  unkind. 

Berth.  Think'st  thou?  (^AoJktm^  her ksad.) 
I  saw  him  by  hia  soy'reign  stand. 
And  O,  how  graceful !  eyery  eye  to  him 
Was  tum'd,  and  every  face  smjl*d  honours  on 

him; 
Tet  his  proud  station  ouickly  did  he  leave, 
To  greet  his  humbler  mends  who  stood  aloof. 
The  meanest  follower  of  these  walls,  already, 
Borne  mark  of  kind  acknowledgment  halh 

bad- 
He  look*d  not  up^I  am  alone  forgotten! 
Sig,  Be  patient,  child:  he  wm  not  k>ng 

delay 
To  seek  thee  in  thy  modest  priyacy ; 
Approying  more  to  see  thee  here  retired 
Tnan,  boldly  to  the  army's  eye  exposed, 
Greeting  his  first  approach.     1,  the  mean 

while. 
Intrusted  am  with  orders  from  the  Thane, 
Which  must  not  be  neglected.  [Exit. 

Berth,  (after  walking  up  and  down,  agiUUed 
andfirequendy  stopping  to  Ustm^ 
Ah  no !  deceived  again !  I  need  not  listen ! 
No  bounding  steps  approach. 

(She  sUs  down  despendingly.) 

Enter  Ethwald  behind,  and  ■teals  loftly  up 

to  bee 

Ethw.  Bertha! 

Berth,  (starting  up.)  My  Ethwald !  (he  holds 
out  his  arms  to  her  joyfully  ^  and  she 
hursts  into  tears.) 
Ethw.  Thou  dost  not  gtieYe  that  I  am  safe 

retum'd  ? 
Berths  O  no !  I  do  not  grieve,  yet  I  must 
weep. 
Hast  thou,  in  truth,  been  kind .'  I  will  not 

chide : 
I  cannot  do  it  now. 
.  Ethw.  Q,  fie  upon  thee !  like  a  wayward 
chUd 
To  look  upon  me  thus  \  cheer  up,  my  love. 
(He  smiles  upon  her  joyfully^  and  her  eaufUe- 
nance  brightens.    She  thm  puts  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and,  stepping  back  a  little 
space,  surveys  him  with  diUght.) 
Berth.  Thou  man  of  mighty  deeds ! 
Thou,  whom  the  brave  shaU  love, and  ptinoes 

honour ! 
Dost  thou,  in  truth,  return  to  me  again, 
Mine  own,  my  very  Ethwald  ? 
Ethw,  No,  that  were  paltry :  I  return  to 
thee 
A  thousand  fold  the  lover  thou  hast  known 

me. 
I  have,  of  late,  been  careless  of  thee.  Bertha. 
The  hopeless  calm  of  dull  obscurity. 
Like  the  thick  vapours  of  a  stagnant  pool, 
Oppress*d  my  heart,  and   smotlier'd    und 
auctions; 


But  now   th'  enlivening  breeie  Jii  figrtone 

wakes 
My  torpid  soul — ^When  did  I  ever^fold  thee 
To  such  a  wann  and  bounding  heart  as  this? 

i^Embraees  her.) 
The  kin^  has  given  meMairnieth's  earldom- 
Nay,  smile  nay  Bertha ! 
Berth.  So  I  do,  my  Ethwald. 
Ethw,  The  noble  ethling  greatly  honours 


me 


With  precious  tokens :  nay,  the  very  soldien 
Do  cock  their  pointed  weapons  as  I  paaa ; 
As  tho'  it  were  to  say,  "  there  goes  toe  man 
That  we  would  cheerlv  fottow. 
Unto  what  end  these  &ir  beginnings  point 
I  know  not— but  of  this  I  am  assureid. 
There  is  a  course  of  honour  lies  before  me. 
Be  it  with  dangers,  toil,  or  pain  beset, 
Which  I  wiU  boldly  tread.   Smiles  not  my 

love  ? 
BMk.  I  should,  in  truth :  but  how  b  this? 

methinks 
Thou  ever  look'st  upon  the  things  to  come, 
I  on  the  past.  A  great  and  honoured  man 
I  know  thou'lt  be :  but  O,  bethink  thee,  then ! 
Howonoe  thou  wert,  within  these  happy  walls 
A  little  cheerful  boy,  with  curly  pate. 
Who  led  the  infant  Bertha  by  the  hand. 
Storing  her  lap  with  ev'rv  gaudy  flower ; 
With  speckled  eggs  storn  from  the  hedge- 
ling's  nest. 
And  berries  from  the  tree :  ay,  think  on  thiSy 
And  then  I  know  thou'U  love  me  ! 
(Trumpet   sounds.     Catching   hold  qf  him 

eagerly,) 
Hearst  Uiou  that  sound  ?   The  blessed  Bainfes 

preserve  thee ! 
Must  thou  depart  so  soon  ? 

Ethw,  Te8,of  necessity :  reasons  of  weig^fat 
Constrain  the  king,  and  1,  new  in  his  service, 
Must  seem  to  foUow  him  with  willing  steps. 
But  go  thou  with  me  to  the  castle  giSe. 
We  will  not  part  until  the  latest  moment. 
Berth,  Yet  stop,  I  pray,  thou  must  reoeiva 

my  pleoge. 
See'st  thou  this  woven  band  of  many  dyes^ 
Like  to  a  mottled  snake  ?  its  shiny  woof 
Was  whiten'd  in  the  pearly  dew  of  eve. 
Beneath  the  silver  moon :  its  varied  warp 
Was  dyed  with  potent  herbs,  at  midnighi 

cuU'd. 
It  hath  a  wondrous  charm :  the  bresst  that 

wears  it 
No  change  of  soft  aflfection  ever  knows. 
Ethw,  {reeeimng  it  with  a  smiU.)    I'll  wear 

it.  Bertha.  (Trumpet  sounds.) 

Hark !  it  calls  me  hence. 

Berth.  O  go  not  yet !  here  is  another  gift. 
This  ring  enrich'd  with  stone  of  basilisk, 
Whenever  press'd  bj^  the  kind  wearer's  hand. 
Presents  the  giver's  image  to  his  mind. 
Wilt  thou  not  wear  it  ? 
Ethw.  (receiving  it.)  Tes,  and  press  it  too. 
Berth.  And  in  this  purse — (taking  out  m 

purse.) 

Elkw.  What !  still  another  charm  ?  (ioi^A* 
inf.) 
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Thoa  simple  maid ! 
Doit  tliott  believe  liiat  witched  geer  like  tfaii 
Hath  power  a  lorer  ftithful  to^retain, 
More  than  thy  gentle  aelf  ? 
Berth,  Naj,  laagh,  but  wear  them. 
Etkw.  I  wiHymy  lore,  tince  thou  wilt  have 
itao. 
(Ptattny  tkem  m  his  hrtati.)    Here  are  they 

lodged,  and  euxaed  be  the  hand 
That  phicks  them  forth !    And  now  receive 

my  pledge. 
It  is  a  jewel  of  no  vulgar  worth :  (tiea  it  on 

her  arm.) 
Wear  it,  and  think  of  me.    But  yet,  belike, 
it  nraat  be  flteep*d  into  some  wiseard's  pot, 
Or  have  aome  mystic  rhjrming  muttered  oVr  it, 
£ie  it  will  serve  the  turn. 

Berth,  {pressinft  thejewd  an  her  arm.) 
0  no !  rimt  WeH^  feel  there  is  no  need. 
Eihte.  Come,  let  us  go-:  we  do  not  part, 
thou  know*rt, 
But  at  the  castle  gate.    Chfeer  up,  my  Ber- 
tha ! 
ill  sooB  letoin,  and  oft  return  again. 

[ElXUHT. 

Sosme  lY,— AH  avaktmxht  ih  a  kotil 

CAflTLK. 

Satar  Etbwalo  and  Alwv,  ipeaking  as  fhey 

enter. 

Ethw.   What  peace!   peace,  say'st  thou, 

with  these  glorious  arms. 
In  oooqnest  red,  occasion  bright'ning  round 

us, 
And  smiling  victory,  with  beok'ning  hand. 
Pointing  to  ftiture  fields  of  noUer  strife, 
With  ncher  honours  crown 'd.'    What,  on 

the&ee 
Of  such  &ir  prospects  draw  the  veil  of  peace! 
Gold  blastiiig  peace !    The  blackest  fiend  of 

Halh  not  a  thought  more  dev'lish ! 

JUwy,  It  is  indeed,  a  flat  unpleasant  tale 
fot  a  young  warrior's  ear :  but  well  hast 

thou 
Improv'd  the  litlie  term  of  bold  occasion ; 
Short  while  thou  wert  but  MoUo's  younger 

son. 
Now  art  thou  BAairnieth's  lord. 
Eihm.  And  what  is  Maimieth's  loxdship ! 

I  will  own 
Hist,  to  my  distant  view,  such  state  appearM 
A  point  of  &ir  and  noble  eminence ; 
But  now—what  is  it  now  ?    O !  it  is  sunk 
Into  a  netty  knoll !    I  am  as  one 
Who  doth  attempt  some  lofty  mountain's 

height, 
And  having  gained  what  to  the  upcast  eye 
The  summit's  point  appeared,  astonish'd  sees 
It*e  doudy  top,  miotic  and  enlarged, 
Towering  aloft,  as  distant  as  before. 

•Awf.  Patience,  bmve  Ethwald;  ere  thy 

locks  are  grey, 
Tliy  balmed  head  Aall  yet  in  battle  tower, 


And  (air  occasion  shape  thee  fair  reward. 
EUnie.  Ere  that  my  locks  are  grey!  the 
#orld  ere  now 
Hath  crouch'd  beneath   k  beardless  youth. 

ButI— 
I  am  as  one  who  mounts  to  th'  aaure  sky 
On  the  rude  billow's  back,  soon  subk  again : 
Like  the  loud  thunder  of  th  upbreakinig  cloud, 
The  terror  of  a  moment.    Fate  perverse ! 
'TiU  now,  war's  frowning  spirit  wont,  when 

Tous'd, 
To  urge  with  whirling  lash  his  sable  steeds. 
Nor  rack  hisltaious  speed  till  tbe  wide  land 
From  bound  to  bound  belkeath  his  axle  shook : 
But  soon  as  in  my  hand  the  virgin  spear 
Had  flesh'd  its  ruddy  point,  then  is  he  tum'd 
Like  a  tired  braggard  to  his  caves  of  sloth. 

(stamping  on  the  ground.) 
Peace!  cursed  peace!  Who  wiU  again  un- 
chain 
The  grisly  dog  of  war  ? 
Mwy.  Mean'st  thou  the  British  prince  f 
Ethw.  (ea^ly.)  What  say^tthou,  Alwy  ? 
Jilwy.  I  said  not  atight. 
Eihw.  Nay,  many !  but  thou  didst ! 
And  it  has  rais'd  a  thought  within  my  mind. 
The  British  prince  releas'd,  would  he  not 

prove 
A  doir  of  war,  whose  yeU  would  soon  be 
followed? 
JUwy.  They  do  indeed  ftill  hard  advantage 
take 
Of  his  captivity,  and  put  upon  him 
Conditions  suited  to  his  hapless  state, 
More  than  his  princely  will. 
Eihw.  'Tis  basely  dotae :  would  that  some 
friendly  hand 
His  prison  would  unbar,  and  flee  the  thrall ! 
But  no,  no,  no !  I  to  the  king  resigned  him ; 
'Tweie  an  unworthy  deed. 

Alvfy.  It  were  most  difficult ; 
For  tiow»they  keep  him  in  a  closer  hold. 
And  bind  his  hanas  with  iron. 
JBthw.  Have    they  done  this.'    Fm  glad 
on't!  O  I'm  glad  on't! 
They  promised  nought  unworthy  of  a  prince 
To  put  upon  him— Now  my  hands  are  fne ! 
Ana.  were  it  made  of  living  adamant, 
I  wiU  unbar  his  door.    Difficult,  say 'st  thou! 
No,  this  hath  made  it  easy. 
Ahoy.  Well,  softly  then;  we  may  devise  a 
way 
|hr  which  the  Seneschal  himself  will  seem 
Viae  secret  culprit  in  this  act. 

Eihw.  No,  no ! 

I  like  it  not :  tho'  I  must  work  i'  the  dark, 
rU  not  in  cunningly  devised  light 
Put  on  my  neighteur's  cloak  to  work  his  ruin. 
But  let's  to  work  s^paoe  !  the  storm  shall  rise ! 
My  sound  shall  yet  be  heard ! 
Mwy.  Fear  not,  thou  shalt  ere  long  be 
heard  again,, 
A  dark'ning  storm  which  shall  not  soon  be 
Uy'd. 
Ethw.  Ah,  thou  hast  touch'd  where  my 
life's  life  is  oeU'd! 
Is  there  a  voice  of  prophecy  within  thee .' 
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(ouMmg  hold  tffMB  mrm  mgerljf,) 
I  will  believe  there  b !  my  stirring  torn 
Leapt  at  thy  words.    SucA  things  ere  now 

have  been : 
Men  oft  have  spoke,  unweeting  of  themselves; 
Tea,  the  wild  winds  of  night  have  ntter'4 

words, 
That  have  unto  the  listening  ear  of  hope 
His  future  greatness  told,  ere  yet  his  thoughts 
On  any  certain  point  had  fiz*d  their  hold. 
Mwy.  Thou  may'st  believe  it:  I  myself, 
methinks. 
Feel  secret  earnest  of  thy  foture  fortune ; 
And  please  myself  to  think  my  friendly  hand 
May  humbly  serve,  perhaps,  to  build   thy 
greatness. 
Etkw.  Come  to  my  heart,  my  friend !  the' 
new  in  friendship, 
Thou,  and  thou  only,  bear*st  true  sympathy 
With  mine  aspiring  soul.    I  can  with  thee 
Unbar  my  mmd-^ethinks  than  shiv'rest, 
Alwy. 
Alwy.  *Tis  very  cold. 
Etkw.  Is  it?  I  feel  it  not: 
But  in  my  chamber  bums  the  crackling  oak ; 
Then  let  us  go. 

jSlwff.  If  you  are  so  inclin'd. 
(^  tkey  are  going  Ethw.  tUmg  shorty  and 
eatekM  hM  of  Alinr  siysr/y.) 
£tAio.  A  sudden  nmcy  stnket  me :  Wog- 
garwolfe. 
That  restless  ruffian,  might  with  little  art 
Be  rous'd  on  Wessez  to  commit  aggression : 
Its  royal  chief,  now  leaguing  witb  our  king. 
Will  take  the  field  again, 
^ddoy.  We  might  attempt  him  instantly: 
but  move, 
In  fiuth  I'm  cold !  [Euuvr. 

SCBHB  y. — L  DARK  AFARTMKHT  IK 
THE  SAMB  CASTLE.  WOOOAKWOLFE 
IS  DISCOTBRBD  AfLBBF  UPOV  A  C09CR 
OF  RUSHES,  AND  COVERED  WITH  A  MAT. 

Enter  Alwt  and  a  Follower,  with  a  lad  bear- 
ing a  torch  before  them.  Alwt  si^  with 
bis  hand,  and  the  torch-bearer  retires  to  a 
distance. 

^fwy.  Softly,  ere  we  proceed;  a  sadden 
thought. 
Now  crossing  o'er  my  mind,  disturbs  me  much. 
He  who  to  night  commands  the  farther  watch, 


Canst  thou  depend  upon  him  ? 
"lost  per 
bounds, 


FfA,  Most  perfec 


upon  nun 
tly;  and, 


free  of 


The  British  prince  ere  this  pursues  his  way. 
Mw^.  I'm  satisfied :  now  to  our  present 
purpose. 
{A»  tkey   aieanee  towards  ikeetmck^  Wog- 

garwolfe  is  heard  tpeaJang  in  hit  de^.) 
Ha!  speaks  he  in  ms  sleep?  some  oream 

distuibs  him : 
His  qmv*ring  limbs  beneath  the  cov'ring 

move. 
He  speaks  again. 

IFog.  Cm  Ausls^.^  Swift,  in  your  package 
slow  those  oead  men's  geer, 


And  loose  their  noble  coursers  firom  the  stdl. 
Jiiwy,  Ay,  plund'ring  in  his  sleep. 
Wog.  Wipe  thoR  that  blade : 
Those  bloody  throats  have  drench'd  k  to  thi 
hUt. 
jUwff.  O,  hear  the  night^thooghts  of  tbit 
bloody  hound ! 
I  must  awake  nim.  Ho,  brave  WoggarwvUb! 
Wog.  Hear  how  those  women  scream !  well 

■till  them  shortlv. 
Alwy.  Ho,  Woggarwoue ! 
Wog.  Who  calls  me  now?  cannot  yoa; 
terit? 


(Alwy  knoekt  vpon  the  ground  with  hit  ttieh.) 
What,  batt'nng  on  it  sUU  ?  WiU  it  not  yield  i 
Then  fire  the  gate. 
Mwy.  {thakxng  him.)  Ho,  Woggarwolie,  1 

say! 
Wog.  (ttartiag  up  haffatoakt.)  la  not  thi 

castle  taken  ? 
Mwy.  Yes,  it  is  taken. 
Wogi  (rubbing  hit  eyes.)  Pooh !  it  is  but  s 

dream. 
Mwy.  But  dreams  ftdl  oft  are  found  of  nai 
events 
The  forms  and  shadows. 
There  is  in  verydeed  a  castle  taken. 
In  which  your  Wessez  foes  have  left  behind 
Nor  stuff,  nor  store,  nor  mark  of  living  thinf . 
Bind  on  thy  sword,  and  call  thy  men  to  arms ! 
Tly  boiling  blood  will  bubble  m  thy  veins, 
When  thou  hast  heard  it  is  the  tower  of 
Boruth. 
Wog.  My  place  of  strength? 
JfW.  Tes,  chief;  I  spoke  with  one  mw  frcMh 
the  West, 
Who  saw  the  ruinous  broU. 

Wog.  By  the  black  fiends  of  hell !  Iberein 
is  stored 
The  chiefisst  of  my  wealth.  Upon  its  walk 
The  armour  of  a  hnndrad  fallen  ehiefb 
Did  rattle  to  the  wind. 
Mwy.  Now  will  it  sound  elsewhere. 

Wog.  (m  detpair.)  My  noble  steeds,  and  all 
my  stalled  kine ! 
O,  the  fell  bounds  I  no  mark  of  living  thing  ? 
F^.  No  mark  of  living  thing. 
Wog.  Ah !  and  my  little  arrow-bearing  boy ! 
He  wnom  I  spared  amidst  a  slaughter'a  heap, 
Smiling,  all  weetless  of  th'  uplifted  stroke 
Hung  o'er  his  harmless  head ! 
Like  a  tamed  cub  I  rear'd  him  at  my  feet : 
He  could  tell  biting  jesis,  bold  ditties  sing, 
And  quaff  his  foaming  bumper  at  the  bom. 
With  all  the  mock'ry  of  a  kttle  man. 
By  heav'n,  I'll  leave  alive  within  their  walk, 
Nor  maid,  nor  youth,  nor  infiut  atthebreafli, 
If  they  have  slain  that  child !  Uood-thimiy 
ruffians ! 
Alwy.  Ay,  vengeance!  vengeance!  reoae 
thee  like  a  man ! 
Occasion  temjitB ;  the  foe,  not  yet  ntttni'dy 
Have  left  their  castle  careless  of  defence. 
Gall  all  thy  fbllowen  secretly  to  arms : 
Set  out  upon  the  instant. 

Wog,  My  holy  saints,  I  will !  leach  me,  I 
pray!  (pointiug  to  hit  annt  lytng  ml 
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a  UttU  distaneefivm  Atm.) 
Atmy,  (giving  tktm.^  lliere,  be  thou  speedy. 
Weg,  (pvttuv  4M»  Ait  armtmt.)   Cone  on 
thaw  UMMen'd  8pting§f  they  will  not 
eateh! 
Oh,  all  the  goodly  armonr  I  hftve  lost ! 
Light  corsee  on  mv  head !  if  I  do  leave  them. 
Or  apear,  or  ahield,  or  lobe,  or  househola 

•toff, 
Or  ateed  within  their  atalla,  or  horn  or  hoof 
Upon  their  graaay   hilla!    {looking  about\) 

What  want  I  now  ? 
MiiM  annour-man  hath  ta'en  away  my  helm — 
Faith,  and  n^  target  tbo!  hell  blaat  Uie  huz- 

[ExtT  furiously, 
JHwy.  (Umgking.)  Ethwald,  we  hare  fuJ- 
filled  thy  bidding  well, 
With  little  coat  of  craft !    But  let  ui  follow, 
And  keep  him  to  the  bent.  [Exzurt. 


ACT  III. 

ScKHfl  L  A  SMALL  CL08B  ftKOVB,  WITH 
A  tTSEP  ROCKT  BAHK  AT  OHE  END  OF 
IT.  SBVEBAL  FEASANTS  ARE  DISCOV- 
EBED  STANDING  UPON  THE  BANK,  AS 
IF  LOOKING  AT  SOME  DISTANT   SIGHT. 

lit.  Pea.  Good  lack  a  day !  how  many  liv- 
ing Boula, 
In  wide,  confused,  eddying  motion  miz'd, 
like  eroaa  aet  enrrenta  on  the  iPeatleaa  foee 
Of  winter  fiooda ! 

52d  Paa.  Where  fight  the  Northern  Mer- 

'«iBB8.' 

1st  Psn.  On  the  right. 

The  gratie  Ethling,  aa  I  am  mfonn'd, 
fights  Itkewiae  on  the  right :  Heav'n  spare  hia 

head! 
Tb  his  first  battle, 
3d  Pm.  Hear,  hear !  atill  louder  awells  that 

horrid  aound. 
tM  Pta,  Ay,  many  roieea  join  in  that  loud 
din, 
WUeh  aoon  shall  about  no  more. 

3d  Pt^  Ay,  good  neighbour, 

Full  gbriooaly  now  looks  that  cover 'a  field. 
With  all  those  moving  ranks  and  glittering 

arms; 
But  he  who  shall  return  by  setting  sun, 
Win  see  a  aorry  sight 

(A  loud  distant  noise,) 
IsC  Pm.  Heav*n  save  us  all !  it  is  the  war- 
like yell 
Of  those  damn*d  Britons  that  increaseth  so. 
By  all  the  holy  saints,  our  men  are  worsted ! 
(on  tnereaoing  noise  heard  without.) 
Look !  yonder  look !  they  turn  their  backs 
and  fly. 
M  Pea,  O  Uftsting  shame !  where  fights 
brave  Ethwud  now  ? 
Bs  i«,  I  fear,  fitf  in  the  distant  wing. 
Lei  ma  be  gone !  we  ai«  too  near  them  here : 
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The  flight  cornea  this  way :  hear  that  horrid 

aound! 
The  saints  preserve  us  ! 
(T%e  sound  ofthe  battle  increasesy  and  is  heard 

nearer.     I%e  Peasante  come  hastily  down 

from  the  bankf  and  Exxukt. 

Enter  Edward  with  several  foUowefs  disor- 
dered and  panlc-atmck. 

Lrt  Fol,  (looking  round.)  They  cease  to  fol- 
low us :  this  thickest  ffrove 
Has  atopp'd  the  fell  purauit :  nere  may  we 

rest. 
(Edward  throws  himself  down  at  the  root  nf  a 
firas,  vnd  covers  hisjace  with  his  hands.) 
2d  Fhl.  QUUng  his  helmet  with  water  from 
a  stream,  and  presenting  it  to  Edw.) 
My  prince,  this  cooling  water  will  refivshyoii. 
Ea.  (keeping  his  face  still  covered  with  one 

handf  and  waving  him  off  with  the  other.) 
Away,  away  !  and  do  not  speak  to  me  ! 
(A  diep  pause  f  the  noise  of  the  battle  is  again 
heard  coming  nearer.) 
1st  Fol.  We  must  not  tarry  here,  (to  Edw.) 
Illy  Lord,  the  farther  thickets  of  this  wood 
Will  prove  a  sure  concealment:   shall  we 
move  ? 
Edw.  (still  covering  his  face.)  Let  the  earth 
gape  and  hide  me.    (another  deep  pause.) 
ZdFol.toUt.    The  sin  of  all  this  rout  &Ils 
on  thy  head, 
Thou  otirsed  Thane !  thou,  and  thy  hireling 

knaves. 
First  tum'd  your  backs  and  fled. 
1st  Fol.  to  3d.  Thou  liest,  foul  tongue !  it 
was  thy  kinaman,  there, 
Who  first  did  turn ;  for  I,  was  bcqrne  away, 

(pointing  to  ith  Fol.) 
Unwillingly  away,  by  the  rude  stream 
Of  his  fear-stricken  bands.    When,  till  this 

hour. 
Did  ever  armed  Briton  see  my  back  f 
ith  F(A.  Arm'd  Britons  dost  thou  call  them  f 
devils  they  are ! 
Thou  know'st  right  weU  they  deal  with  wick 

ed  sprites. 
Those  horrid  veils  were  not  the  cries  of  men ; 
And  fiends  ot  hell  look'd  thro*  their  flashing 

eyes. 
I  fear  to  mce  the  power  of  simple  man 
As  little  as  thyself. 

Enter  more  Fugitives. 

Ijt  Fol.  (to  Ed.)  Un,  my  good  Lord !  Hence 
let  us  quickly  move ; 
We  must  not  stay. 

Ed.  Then  thrust  me  thro*  and  leave  me. 
1*11  flee  no  more,  (looking  up  wildly f  thenfist^ 

ing  his  eyes  wisffuUy  upon  3d  Follower,  and 

bending  one  knee  to  the  ground.) 
Ebbert,  my  sword  is  keen,  thy  arm  is  strong : 
O,  quickly  do*t !  and  I  shall  be  with  those 
Who  feel  nor  shame  nor  panic. 

3d  Fol.  and  several  odters  turn  their  faeea 
away  and  wetp.) 


IM 
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Enter  more  Fuoitiyks. 

1st  Fol.  What,  is  all  lost  ? 
1st  Fug.        Tea,  yes  !  our  wing  is  beaten. 
Seaffurth  alone,  with  a  few  desperate  men, 
StLJlBetB  his  aged  breast  against  the  storm ; 
But  thick  the  aimed  weapons  round  him  fly, 
Like  huniiihen's  arrows  round  the  toiled  boar, 
And  he  will  soon  be  nothing. 
Edw.   Cstarting  up.^   O,  God!   O,  living 
God  !  my  noole  father ! 
He  has  no  son  !  Off,  ye  debasinjar  fears ! 
rU  tear  thee  forth,  biue  heart,  ifthou  dost  let 

me. 
(earning  fortoard  and  stretching  out  his  arms.) 
Companions,  noble  Mercians — Ah,  false  word! 
I  may  not  call  you  noble.    Tet,  perhaps. 
One  gen*rou8  spark  within  your  bosom  glows. 
Sunk  in  disgrace  still  lower  than  ye  all, 
I  may  not  urge — Who  lists  will  follow  me ! 
AU  toUh  one  voice.  We  will  all  follow  thee ! 
Ed,  Will  ye,  in  truth  ?  then  we'll  be  brave 
men  still,    (hrandishing  his  sward  as 
he  goes  off.) 
My  noble  father ! 

[Exeunt,  clashing  their  arms  eagerly. 

Scene  II. 

A  confused  noise  of  a  battle  is  heard.  The  scene 
draws  up,  and  discovers  the  British  and 
Mercian  armies  engaged.  Near  the  front  of 
the  stage  thev  are  seen  it  close  fiffht,  and  the 
ground  strew'd  with  several  wounded  and  dead 
soldiers,  as  if  they  had  been  6ghting  for  some 
time.  Farther  off,  missile  weapons  and  show- 
ers.of  arrows  darken  the  air,  and  the  view  of 
the  more  distant  battle  is  concealed  in  thick 
clouds  of  dust.  The  Mercians  gain  pround 
upon  the  Britons  ;  and  loud  cries  are  raised  by 
them  to  encourage  one  another.  An  active 
Mercian  falls,  and  their  progress  is  stopped 
whilst  they  endeavour  to  bear  him  offi 

Fallen  Mercian.  Vm  slain,  I'm  slain !'  tread 
o'er  me  and  push  forward. 

Mer,  Chief.  O  stop  not  thus !  to  it  again, 
brave  Mercians ! 

{The  Mercians  push  an,  encouraging  one 
another  with  cries  and  clashmg  of 
arms :  one  of  their  bravest  soldiers  ts 
wounded  on  the  front  qfthe  stagehand 
staggers  backwards.) 

Wounded  Mer.  Ay,  this  is  death :   O  that 
my  life  had  held 
To  sec  the  end  of  this  most  noble  game !  (falls 

down,  but  seeing  the  Mercians  about  topfush 

the  Britons  off  the  stage,  raises  himself  half 

from  the  ground,  and  claps  his  hands  exuU- 


inglv.) 
iTeir  fought. 


Well  tbuffht,  brave  Mercian  !  On,  my  (noble 
Mercians  !  (sinks  dawn  again.) 

I  am  in  darkness  now !  a  clod  o'  the  earth  ' 
(dies.) 

Briians  (without.)  Fresh  succour,  Britons ! 
courage !  victory ! 

Carwallen  and  fresh  succour ! 

(T%e  Britons  now  raise  a  terriUe  yeU  and 


push  back  the  Mercians,  teho  yield  ground 
and  become  spiritless  and  rdaxed  astktir 
enemy  becomes  bolder.  Vie  Britons  at  last 
seize  the  Mercian  standardy  and  reiae 
aitather  terriblepeUf  whilst  the  Mercians  giee 
way  on  every  side.) 
1st  falling  Mer,    Horror  and  death!  the 

hand  of  wrath  is  o'er  us ! 
2d  falling  Mer.  A  fell  and  fearful  end!  i 

bwody  lair! 
The  trampling  foe  to  tiead  out  biave  men'i 

bieaSi ! 
(T%e  Britons  yell  again,  and  the  Mercians 
are  nearly  beat  offthe  ikage.) 
(Foiee  imiAm<t.)£thwald!  the  valiant  Eth- 

wald !  succour,  Mercians !  . 
(Voice  within,)  Hear  ye,  brave  comrades ! 

Ethwald  is  at  liand. 

Enter  Ethwald,  with  his  sword  drawn. 

Ethw.  What,  soldiers  !  yield  ye  thus,  wlule 
vict'ry  smiles 
And  bids  us  on  to  th'  bent.'  Your  northern 

comrades 
Mock  at  their  savage  howls,  and  drive  before 

them 
These  chafed  beasts  of  prey.    Come !  to  it 

bravely ! 
To  it.  and  let  their  mountain  matrons  howl, 
For  tnese  will  soon  be  silent. 
Give  me  the  standard. 
Voice.  They  have  taken  it. 
Ediw.   Taken !   no,  by  the  spirits  of  the 
brave! 
Standard  of  ours  on  Snowdon  winds  to  float ! 
No !   this  shall  fetch  it  back  !  (taking  of  ki$ 
helmet  and  throwing  it  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  then  ruling  vpon  them  base-headed 
and  sward  in  hand.      The  Mercians  tUsk 
their  arms  and  raise  a  great  shout:  the 
Britons   are  driven  off  the  stage;  iMst 
many  of  the  dying  Mercians  c^p  thdr  hands 
and  raise  afedde  shout  afisfr  their  comrades. 
The  scene  doses.) 


SCBKft  III. — AH  OPEN  SPACE  BEFORE  A 
BOTAL  tent;  the  CURTAINS  OF 
WHICH  ABE  TUCKED  UP,  AND  SHEW  1 
COMPANY  OF  WABRXORS  AND  DAMES 
WITHIN  IT.  ON  EITHER  SIDE  OF  THE 
OPEN  STAGE  SOLDIERS  ARE  DRAWX 
UP   IN   OBDEB, 

Enter  two  petty  Thahes  on  the  front  of  the 

itage. 

1st  7%ane.  Here  let  us  stand  and  see  the 

ceremony. 
Without  the  tent^  'tis  said  the  king  will  crown 
The  gallant  Ethhng  with  a  wreath  of  honour, 
As  the  chief  agent  m  this  Tictory 
0*er  stem  Canvallen  and  his  Britons  gain'd. 
2d  Thane.  Thou  sayest  well.     WiUiin  the 

royal  tent 
They  wsit.  as  I  am  told,  the  Ethlinir's  coming. 
Who  is  fiiU  tardy.    Softly,  they  come  forth! 
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IfiS 


*  How  like  a  thip,  with  aU  her  soodly  sails 
Bptesd  to  the  sun,  the    haughty    princess 
moves  I  {A  JUniruk  oftmimptitB, 

Enter  from  the  tent  the  Kir o,with  Ethslbebt  . 
Edrics,  Tbanss  and  Attshdavts;  and 
ELBtrBQA,  with  DwiNAand  Ladixs.  Thej 
adranoe  tawards  the  front  of  the  atage. 

Exng.  Nay,  sweet  Elburga,  clear  thy  fiown- 
ingbrow; 
He  who  is  absent  will  not  long  delay 
His.  pleasing  duty  here. 
Elh.  On  such  a  dny,  my  Lord,  the  braye  1 
honour, 
As  those  who  have  your  royal  arms  maintain'd 
In  war's  iron  field,  such  honour  meriting.  ^ 
What  individual  chiefii,  or  here  or  absent, 
Are  therein  lapt,  by  me  unheeded  is ; 
I  deign  not  to  regwd  it. 
Kmg,   Thou  art  ofiended,  daughter,  but 
unwisely. 
Plumed  with  the  fairest  honours  of  the  field, 
Such  pious  grief  for  a  braTe  father's  death. 
Bespeaks  a  heart  such  as  a  sentle  maid 
In  her  &ith-plighted  Lord  should  joy  to  find. 
Elh.  Who  best  the  royal  honours  of  a  prince 
Maintains,  best  suits  a  royal  maiden's  love. 
King.  Elbnrffa,  thou  forgret*8t  that  gentleness 
Which  sttiii  thy  sentle  kind. 
E!b.  {wUhmieUattum*dsUU€iMnee8.)  I  hope, 
my  Lord, 
I  do  meantime  that  dignity  remember, 
Which  doth  beseem  &  daughter  of  a  king ! 
Kmg.  Fie !  clear  thy  clouc^  brow !  it  is  my 
will 
Thou  honour  graciously  his  modest  worth. 
(Elb.  haws,  Init  tmiUs  disdrnt^vJly.) 
By  a  weU  feigned  flight,  he  was  the  first 
Who  broke  the  stubborn  foe,  op'ning  the  road 
To  riotonr.    Here,  with  some  pubhc  mark 
Of  roval  &Tour,  by  thy  hand  received, 
I  will  to  honour  him ;  for,  since  the  battle, 
A  gloomy  melancholy  o'er  him  broods, 
E'en  &r  exceeding  what  a  fiither's  death 
Should  cast  upon  a  youthful  victor's  triumph. 
Ah ;  here  he  coroee  \  look  on  that  joyless  face ! 
Elh.  iaside  to  Dwina,  looking  Beorr^faUy  to 
Edward,  as  he  approtukes.) 
Ixiok,  with  what  slow  and  piteous  gait  he 

comes! 
like  younger  brother  of  a  petty  Thane, 
Tinujig  his  footsteps  to  his  fiither's  dirge. 
DmnisL,  (osMfe.)  Nay,  to  my  fancy  seems  it 

wond*rous  graceful. 
£tt.  {eotUsmptuoud'^)  A  youth,  indeed, 
who  might  with  humble  giace 
Beneath  thy  window  tell  his  piteous  tale. 

Ester  EnwARO,  followed  by  Ethw:  and  At- 

TZ9DAMTe; 

iCis^.  Approach,  my  son:  so  will  I  call 
thee  now. 

*  Probably  I  have  received  this  Idea  from 
Saanon  Aoonistes,  where  Dalila  is  compared  to 
a  Matelv  «mp  of  Tusos  **  with  all  her  bravery  on, 
and  tacUe  trim/' &c. 


Here  is  a  ftce  whose  smiles  should  gild  thy 

honours, 
If  thou  art  yet  awake  to  beauty's  power. 

Edw.  (kusin^  Elburga's  hand  respectfrdly.) 
Honour'd  I  am,  mdeed ;  most  dearly  nonour  d 
I  feel  it  here,  {his  hand  on  his  heart)  and  should 

be  joyful  too. 
If  aught  could  gild  my  gloom. 
(sighs  verv  duply ^  then  suddenly  reeoUecHng 

Elburga,  thou  wert  ever  fond  of  glory, 
And  ever  quick  to  honour  valiant  worth : 
Ethwald,my  friend— hast  thou  forgotten  Eth- 
wald? 

(presenting  Ethw.  to  her.) 
Elb.  Could  I  forget  the  warlike  ^Thane  of 
Mairnieth, 
I  must  have  barr'd  mine  ears  against  all  sound; 
For  ev'ry  voice  is  powerful  in  his  praise, 
And  ev'ry  Mercian  tongue  repeats  his  name. 
(smiling  graciously  upon  Ethw.) 
King,  (impatiently.)    Where  go  we  now  ? 
we  wander  from  our  purpose. 
Edward,  thy  youthful  ardour,  aeason'd  well 
With  warlike  craft,  has  crown'd  my  age  with 

glory: 
Hero  be  Uiy  valour  crown'd,  it  is  my  will. 
With  honour's  wreath,  from  a  fair  hand  re- 
ceiv'd. 

(giving  the  wreath  to  Elburga.) 
Edw.  (earnestly.)!  do  beseech  you,  uncle  ! 
prav  receive 
My  grateful  thanks !  the  mournful  cypress 

beat 
Becomes  my  brow :  this  honour  must  not  be. 
King.  Nay,  lay  aside  unseemly  diffidence ; 
It  must  be  so. 
Edw.  (impressively.)  My  heart  is  much  de- 
press'd : 

0  do  not  add 

The  burden  of  an  undeserved  honour, 

To  bend  me  to  the  earth ! 
King,  these  warlike  chieftains  say  it  is  de- 
serv'd. 

And  nobly  earn'd.     It  is  with  their  concur- 
rence, 

That  now  I  offier  thee  this  warrior's  wreath : 

Yes,  Ethling,  and  command  thee.to  receive  it. 

(Holding  up  his  hand.)  There,  let  the  trumpet 
sound.  (trumpets  soufid.) 

Edw.  (holding  up  his  hands  distractedly.) 

Peace,  peace !   nor  put  me  to  this  agony  ! 
(trumpets  cease.) 

And  am  I  then  push'd  to  this  very  point  ? 

Well,  then,  away  deceit !  tqp  long  hast  thou, 

lAke  the  incumbent  monstei  of  a  dream 

On  the  stretch'd  sleeper's  breast,  depress'd 
my  soul : 

1  shake  thee  ofi^  foul  mate  !  O  royal  sire, 
And  you,  ye  valiant  Mercians,  hear  the  truth  ! 
Ye  have  believ'd,  that  by  a  feigned  flyht, 

I  gained  the  first  advantage  o  er  the  roe. 
And  broke  their  battle's  strength :  O,  would 

I  had! 
That  flight,  aks!  was  real :   the  sudden  im. 

pulse 
Of  a  weak  mind,  unprov'd  and  strongly  struck 
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With  new  and  borrid  things,  until  thftt  hoiur 

Unknown  and  unimagin'd. 

Nor  wui  it  honour's  voice  that  called  me 

back: 
The  call  of  nature  saved  WA.    Noble  Sea- 

gurth! 
Had  I  been  son  of  any  sire  but  thee, 
I  had  in  dark  and  endless  shame  been  lost, 
Nor  e'er  a^ain  before  these  yaUant  men 
Stood  in  this  royal  presence. 
In  all  my  fortune,  blest  I  am  alone, 
That  my  brave  father,  rescued  by  these  simsj 
Looked  on  me,  smiling  thro'  tlie  shades  of 

death. 
And  knew  his  son.    He  was  a  noble  man ! 
He  never  tum'd  from  dan^r — ^but  his  son — 
{Many  voices  at  once.)    His  son  is  worthy  of 

him! 
{Repeated  again  with  mare  voicee.)  His  son  is 
worthy  of  him ! 

EUi.    {vnth   enUkusiasm.)  His  son  is  wor- 
thy of  the  noblest  sire  that  ever 
wielded  sword ! 
{Voices,)  Crown  him,  fair  princess !  Crown 

the  noble  Edward ! 
fElburga  offers  him  the  Vfreathj  which  he  puis 
aside  veKBtneiUly.) 

Edw.  Forbear  !  a  band  of  scorpions  round 
my  brow 
Would  not  tormentmelike  this  laurel  wreath. 
(Elb.   turns  from  him  contemptuously^  and 
gives  the  wreath  to  the  King.) 
Edw.  {to  King.)  What,  good  my  tiord!  is 
there  not  present  here  . 
A  Mercian  brow  deserving  of  that  wreath  ? 
Shall  he,  who  did  with  an  uncover'd  head 
Tour  battle  fiffht,  still  wear  his  brows  un- 
bound.' 
Do  us  not  this  disgrace  ! 
King,  (fretfully.)  Thou  dost  forget  the  roy- 
al digmty : 
Take  it  away.  (giving  it  to  an  Officer.') 

!A  caroused  murmuring  amongst  the  soldiers.) 
Aside  to  the  Seneschal,  aUirmed.)yfhsX  noise 
is  that  P 
Sen,  {aside  to  Kin^.^  Your  troops,  my  sire, 
are  much  dissatisfied, 
For  that  their  fav'rite  chief  by  you  is  deem'd 
Unworthy  of  thn  wreath. 
JiCtfi^.    (aside. )  What,  is  it  so .'  call  back 
mme  oflicer.  {taking  the  wreath  again^ 
and  giving  it  to  Elb.) 
This  wreath  was  meant  for  one  of  royal  line, 
But  ev'ry  noble  Mercian,  great  in  arms. 
Is  equal  to  a  prij|oe. 
Crown  the  mostivaliant  Ethwald. 
Elh.  (crowning  Ethw.  with  great  assumed 
majesty.) 
Long  may  tny  Uiurels  flourish  on  thy  brow, 
Most  noble  chief! 

(Ethw.  takes  the  wreath  and  presses  it  to  his 
UpSj  bowing  to  Elb.  then  to  the  King.^ 
Ethw.  They,  who  beneath  the  royal  oanner 


And  that  I  may,  most  humbly  at  your  feet, 
My  royal  sire,  this  martial  garland  lay. 
(lie,  kneeling^  lays  the  wreath  at  the  King's 
feet ;  the  King  raises  him  up  and  embraus 
him;  the  SoMiers  dash  their  arms  and  esO 
out,] 


fiffht, 
)  forta 


Unto  the  fortunes  of  their  royal  chief 
Their  success  owe.    Honour'd  indeed,  am  I, 
That  the  brave  Ethling  hath  so  favour'd  me, 


.  Long  live  the  King  \  and  long  Hve 
noble  Ethwald ! 
This  is  sewerdl  times  r^eatod.  Exxuitt  King, 
Edward,  Elburn,  ^.  t^.  Elburga  lookinf 
graciously  to  Ethwald  as  Ac  goes  of,  Msr 
ment  Ethwald  and  Ethelbert.) 
Eth,  (repeatingindignantlv  as  they  go  ejf.) 
Long  live  the-^ng,  and  long  live  nrntle 

Ethwald! 
Fie  on  the  stupid  clowns,  that  did  not  join 
The  gen'rousEd ward's  name  !  (to  Eth.  whois 
stanmng  looking  earnestly  efier  the  Prineeu,) 
What  dost  thou  gaxe  on  P 
Ethw,  The  princess  look'd  behind  her  as 

she  went* 
Eth.  And  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
(  walks  silently  across  the  stage  once  or  twtec, 
gloomy  and  dissatisfied^  t&n  turning  shori 
upon  Ethw.) 
When  wert  thou  last  to  see  the  lovely  BerUia. 
Elhw.  (hesitating,)  I  cannot  reckon  It  unto 
the  day-^ 
Some  moons  ago. 
Eth.  Some  moons !  the  mooft  in  her  wi<ie 
course,  shines  not 
Upon  a  maid  more  lovely. 
Ethw.  I  know  it  well. 
Eth.  Thou  dost. 

Ethw.  (after  a  pause  looking  attentively  to 
Etn.  who  stands  mfuttenng  to  himself.) 
Methinks  thou  hoMest  converse  with  thyself. 
Eth.  (speaking  aloudf  as  tf  he  continued  ts 
talk  to  himself.) 
She  steps  upon  the  flowery  bosom'd  earth, 
As  tho'  it  were  a  foot-cloth,  fitly  spread 
Beneath  the  tread  of  her  majestic  toe ; 
And  looks  upon  the  human  countenance, 
Whereon  her  Maker  hath  the  signs  impressed 
Of  all  that  he  within  the  soul  hath  stored 
Of  great  and  noble,  generous  and  benign, 
As  on  a  molten  plate,  made  to  reflect 
Her  grandeur  and  perfections. 
Ethw.  Of  whom  speok'st  thou  ? 
Eth.  Not  of  the  gentle  Bertha.         [Exit. 
Ethw.  What  mav  he  mean  ?    He  aoark'd, 
with  much  displeasure. 
The  soldiers  shout  my  name,  and  now  my 

favour 
With  Mercia's  princess  frets  him.    What  of 

this.' 
Ha !  hath  his  active  mind  outrun  mine  own 
In  shaping  future  consequences .'    Tes, 
It  must  be  so;  a  cloudy  curtain  draws. 
And  to  mine  eye  a  goodly  prospect  shews, 

Extending No,  I  must  not  kwk  upon  it. 

[Exit  hastily, 

SCENS  IT. — AN  OP£N  SPACS  WITH  ARMS, 
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THB  BRITONS  HBAPBD  ITP  OH  BYBBT 
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Ent«rSoldi«i  «ad  nnge  themaeWM  in  older, 
then  enter  Ethelbert  and  n  SoUier,  Ulking  •• 
they  eater. 

Eth,  Ethwaldy  amongst  his  soldiers,  dost 
thou  ssf , 
IMrides  his  spoil  ? 

Sol,  He  doeS)  most  bountifully; 
Nor  to  himself  more  than  ajsoldier's  shiire 
Retains,  he  is  ao  g^en'rous  and  so  noble. 
Etk,  I  thank  thee,  friend.    (Soldier  retires.) 
(Eth.  after  a  pause,) 
I  like  not  this :  behind  those  heaps  I'll  stand. 
And  mark  the  manner  of  this  distribution, 
(retires.) 

Enter  AirWT  and  a  petty  Thahx. 

Abtif,  Biave  warriours !  ye  are  come  at  his 
desire. 
Who,  for  each  numble'.soldier,  bold  in;8rms, 
Thai  has  beneath  his  orders  fought,    still 

bears 
A  brother's  heart    Tou  aee  these  goodly 

spoils : 
He  giTes  toem  not  unto  the  cloistered  priests: 
His  aoldieis  pray  for  him.    (Soldiers  shout.) 
T%aiu.(to  A\wy.^  What  is  thy  meaning  ? 
Akffjf*  Know'st  taott  not  the  king  has  now 
bestow'd 
The  chie&st  portion  of  his  Britbh  spoil 
On  Alban*s  abbey  ? 

Enter  EtBWALS. 

(SoUiers  skouiitig  vtfy  Umd,)    Long  IWe 
brave 
Ethwald!  health  to  noble  Ethwald ! 
lUts.  Thanks  for  these  kindly  greetings, 
Tsliant  hearts '. 

(Soldiers  skout  again  very  loud.) 
In  truth,  I  stand  before  you  braye  companions, 
Somewhat  ashara'd;    for  with  my   wishes 

match'd, 
Tliese  hands  are  poor  and  empty.    {Umd  oe- 

eiamatians.) 
I  thank  you  all  again;  lor  well  I  see 
Ton  hare  respect  unto  the  dear  sood  will 
lliat  must  enrich  these  heaps  of  nomely  stu^ 
Seldigrs,  Long  live  our  gen'rous  leader ! 
Etk».  (giving  a  Soldier  a  helmet  JUied  toith 

Hen,  take  the  lots,  and  deal  them  fiurly  round. 
Heaten  send  to  all  of  you,  my  valiant  friends, 
A  portion  to  your  liking,    lliis  roufk  heap 

Ppoimiii^  to  tSe  arms}^ 
WiU  cive  at  least  to  each  some  warlike  trophy, 
Whtdi  henceforth,  hung  upon  his  humble 

walk, 
Shall  tell  his  sons  and  grandsons  yet  to  come 
Ib  what  proud  fields,  and  with  what  gallant 

mates. 


father  fought.    And,  methinks,  well 

pleas'd, 

Rflslijig,  as  heretofore  I  oft  have  done, 
My  wand'ring  steps  beneath  your  fViendly 

roofs, 
BbaHj  looUng  up,  the  friendly  token  spy, 
And  m  my  host  a  fellow  soUuer  hail. 


Solditrs.    (witk  loud  acdmnatioms.) 
Ood  bless  you,  noble  chief!  unto  the  death 
We'll  hold  to  you,  brave  leader ! 
Ethw.  And,  if  to  you  I  hold  not,  valiant 
Mercians, 
No  noble  chief  am  I. 

This  motley  geer,    (pointing  to  the  spoils.) 
Would  it  were    all  composed  of  precious 

things! 
That  to  his  gentle  wife  or  favour'd  maid. 
Each  soldier  might  have  borne  some  goodly 

«ift; 
But  tell  uem,  British  matrons  cross  the  woof 
With  coarser  hands  than  theirs. 
Isf  Sol.  Saint  Alban  bless  his  noble  counte- 
nance! 
'Twas  fikshion'd  for  bestowing. 
2d  Sol.  Heav*n  stofe  his  hJls  with  wealth  1 
Ethw.   (going  familiarly  amongst  the  sol" 
dters  as  the  lots  are  drawing.) 
Well,  Ogar,  hast  thou  drawn  ?  goM  luck  to 

thee. 
And  thouj  good  Baldwin  too  ^  Tet,  fie  upon  it ! 
The  heaviest  weapon  of  the  British  host 
Lacks  weif ht  of  metal  for  thy  sinewy  arm. — 
Ha !  health  to  thee,  mine  old  and  honest  host ! 
I'm  glad  to  see  thee  with  thine  arm  unbound. 
And,  ruddy  too !  thy  dame  should  give  me 

thanks: 
I  Send  thee  home  to  her  a  younger  man 
Than  I  receiv'd  thee,    (to  the  Soldier  toiih  the 

lots  toho  is  passing  him.) 
Nay,  stay  thee,  friend,  I  pray,  nor  pass  me  o'er. 
We  all  must  share  alike :  hold  out  thy  cap. 

(smiling  as  he  draws.) 
The  knave  would  leave  me  out. 
(Umd  aedamationSy  the  Soldiers  surreiptdtiig 
him  and  dashing  their  arms,) 

Enter  Sblrkd  and  Followers. 

8d.  (to  SoL)  Ha !  whence  comes  all  this 

uproar? 
Sol.  Know  you  not? 
Tour  noble  brother  'midst  his  soldiers  shares 
His  British  spoils. 
Sd.  The  ^tefiil  knaves !  is  all  their  joy 
for  this  ? 

(to  his  Followers.) 

Well,  go  and  add  to  it  my  portion  also ; 

'Twill  make  them  roar  the  louder.    Do  it 

quickly.  [Exit. 

Soldiers  (looking  qfter  Sel.)  Heaven  bless 

him  too,  plain,  honest,  careless  soul ! 

He  gives  as  tho'  he  gave  not.  (loud  oeelanM- 

turns. 
Long  live  brave  Ethwald,  and  the  noble  Selred. 
JEShw,  (aside  to  Alwy  displeased.)  How 

came  he  here  ? 
JSlwy.  I  cannot  tell. 

Ethw.  (to  Boh)  We   are  confined  within 
this  narrow  space : 
Go  range  yourselves  at  large  on  yon  green 

sward. 
And  there  we'll  spread  the  lots. 
(ExBOHT  the  Soldiers,  arranging  themedoet 
as  they  go.) 


' 
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£Ater  Ethslbsrt,  and  leans  hii  \mck  opon  a 
pillar  near  the  front  of  the  stage,  u  if  deeply 
engaged  in  ff loomy  thoughts :  afUrwaxds.  enters 
Ethwald  by  the  opposite  side^  at  the  oottom 
of  the  stage,  and  approaches  Etr.  slowlj,  ob- 
senring  him  attentiTelj  ss  he  adrances. 

Ethw.  Thou  art  diaturbed,  Ethelbert. 

Eth.  I  am. 

Etkw.  Thine  eyes  roll  strangely,  tt  the* 
thou  beheld'st 

Some  dreadful  thing : 

On  what  look 'st  thou? 

EtA.  Upon  my  country 'a  ruin. 

The  land  is  full  of  blood :  her  savage  birda 
O'er  human  carcasses  do  scream  and  batten : 
The  silent  hamlet  smokes  not;  in  the  field 
The  aged  grandsire  turns  the  joyless  soil : 
Dark  spirits  are  abroad,  and  gentle  worth 
Within  the  narrow  house  of  death  is  laid, 
An  early  tenant. 

Ethw.  Thou'rt  beside  thyself! 

Think'st  thou  that  I,  with  these  good  arms, 

will  stand 
And  suffer  all  this  wreck .' 

Eth,  Ha!  flav*8tthouBO.>  Alas^  it  is  thyself 

Who  rul'st  tne  tempest !  (shaking  his  head 
soUmnlu.) 

EthtD.  If  that  1  bear  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
Thou  falsely  see'st !  Think^st  thou  I  am  a 

beast; 
A  fan^d  wolf,  refl  of  all  kindly  dense, 
That  I  should  do  such  deeds  ? 
1  am  a  man  aspiring  to  be  great, 
But  loathing  cruelty :  who  weaA  a  sword 
That  will  protect  and  not  destroy  the  feeble. 
(putting  hia  hand  vehemently  ypon  his  sioord.) 

Eth.  Ua !  art  thou  roused !  blessings  on  thy 
wrath! 
ril  trust  thee  still.    But  see,  the  EthUng 

comes, 
And  on  his  face  he  wears  a  smile  of  joy. 

Enter  Edward,  advancmg  gaily  to  Ethwaldi 

Ed.  A  boon,  a  boon,  great  Maimieth's 

Thane  I  crave. 
Eth.  Tou  come  not  with  a  suppliant's  &ce, 

my  Lord. 
Ed.  Not  much  cast  down,  for  lack  of  confi- 
dence. 
My  suit  to  gain.  That  envious  brsf  gard  there. 
The  chief  of  Bournoth,  says,  no  Afercian  arm, 
Of  man  now  living,  can  his  grandsire's  sword 
In  warlike  combat  wield :  and,  in  good  sooth  I 
I  forfeit  forty  of  my  fattest  kine 
If  Ethwald's  arm  does  not  the  feat  achieve. 
(to  Ethw.)   What  sav*st  thou,  friend  ?  Me- 

thinks  thou  rt  grave  and  silent : 
Hast  thou  so  soon  thy  noble  trade  forgot.^ 
Have  at  it  then !  I'll  rouse  thy  spirit  up : 
I'll  soldier  thee  again,    (drawing  his  sword 
playfully  vpan  £thwald,  who  defends 
himself  in  like  manner. 
Fie  on't !  that  was  a  wicked  northern  push : 
It  smells  of  thine  old  sports-in  MoUo's  walls. 

(pmtses  and  fights  again.) 


To  it  8||[ain !  How  listless  thou  art  grown! 
Where  is  thy  manhood  gone  f 
Ethw.  Fear  not,  my  I^rd,  enougti  remihii 
behind 
To  win  your  forty  kine. 
Ed.  ill  take  thy  word  for't  now  :  in  ftith, 
I'm  tiredi 
I've  been  too  eager  in  the  morning's  chace, 
To  light  your  noonday  battles,    (putting  it 
point  qfhis  sword  to  the  grmma,  tad 
leaning  familiarly  i^Mm  Ethwald.) 
My  arm,  I  fear,  would  make  but  little  sain 
With  Boumoth's  sword.    By  arma  andbiave 

men's  love ! 
I  could  not  brook  to  see  that  wordy  bramrd 
Perching  his  paltry  sire  above  thy  pitcn : 
It  rais'd  my  nend  within.    When  lam great, 
I'll  build  a  towet  upon  the  very  spot 
Where  thou  did'st  nrst  the  British  army  stay, 
And  shame  thd  grandsires  of  those  mighty 

Thanes 
Six  ages  deep.    Lean  I  too  hard  upon  thee? 
Etmo.  No,  nothing  hard :   most   plesaant 
and  most  kindly. 
Take  your  full  rest,  my  Lord. 

Ed.  In  truth,  I  do :  methinks  it  does  1110 
good 
To  rest  upon  thy  brave  and  valiant  breast 
Eth,  stuping  btfare  them  with  great  ontsM' 
ttan.) 
Well  said,  most  noble  Edward ! 
The  bosom  of  the  brave  is  that  on  which 
Rests  many  a  head ;  but  moat  of  all,  I  trow, 
Th'  exposed  head  of  princely  youth  thereon 
Rests  gracefully.    (j£^  hack  s&mepaces  and 
looks  at  them  with  ddight.) 
Ed.  Tou  look  opon  us.  Thane,  with  eager 
eyes, 
And  looks  of  meaning. 

Eth.  Pardon  me,  I  pray ! 
My  fancy,  oftentimes,  will  wildly  play, 
And  strong  conceits  possess  me. 
Indulge  my  passing  freak  :  I  am  a  man 
Upon  whose  grizzled  head  the  work  of  time 
Hath  been  by  care  performed,  and,  with  the 

young. 
Claiming  the  priY'lege  of  a  man  in  years. 
(taking  Me  hands  of  Ed.  and  Eth.  and  joining 

them  together.) 
This  is  a  lovely  sight !  indulge  my  fancy ; 
And  on  this  sword,  it  is  a  brave  man's  sword^ 
Swear  that  you  wUl  unto  each  other  prove. 
As  prince  and  subject,  true. 
Ed.  No,  no,  good  Thane  ! 
As  friends,  true  friends !  that  doth  the  whole 

include. 
I  kiss  the  honor'd  blade,    (kissing  the  sword 
held  out  by  Eth.) 
Eth,  (presenting  the  sword  to  Ethw.^  And 

what  says  noble  Ethwald  ? 
Ethw.  All  that  the  brave  ahould  say.  (kiss- 
ing' it  also.) 
Eth.  (tnumphantly.)  Now,  Mereia,  thou  art 
tifiong !  give  me  your  hand^ 
Faith,  I  must  lay  them  both  upon  my  breast ! 

(pressing  both  their  hands  to  M  breast.) 
This  is  a  lovely  sight ! 
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Etho.  (apftmed,)    Ton  weep,  good  Ethel- 

bert. 
Efk.hnakmg  of  hiB  Uars  \oUk  kvthamd.) 
Tesy  yes!    each  tean  w   doth  the  wwm 

0hower*d  earth 
Shew  to  the  kindly  eon. 

Ed.  (toE^thw.gmUycUpping  his  shoulder.) 
I  loTe  mis  well ;  thou  like  a  woman  weep'st, 
And  fightast  like  a  man.    But  look,  I  pray  ! 
There  oomee  my  Brm*8-man  with  the  vag- 

gard*8  sword : 
Let  ua  aoMy  it  yonder.  [ExxnvT. 


ACT  IV. 


SCBVB    I. — MS   AP4RTMKVT  IK  A    ROTAL 
CASTLB. 

Ethwald  m  difCOTered  titting  in  deep  meditation 
bjf  the  lide  of  a  coach,  with  a  lamp  burning  by 

(  him  on  a  high  atand :  the  rett  of  the  stage  eo- 
tiielydark. 

Etiw.   Why  am  I  haunted  with  these 
thonghU  ?    Wliat  boots  it, 
That  from  their  weak  and  priest-beridden  king 
The  soldiers  turn  distasteful,  and  on  me 
In  mattered  wishes  call  ?  What  boots  all  this  ? 
Occasion  fairly  smiles,  but  I  am  riiackled. 
flsewhere  I  needs  must  turn  my  climbing 

thoughts; 
But  where  ?   The  youthful  see  around  ihem 

spread 
A  boundless  field  of  undetermin'd  things, 
Towering  in  temptih^  greatness : 
Bnt,  to  the  closer  scan  of  men  matured, 
These  &de  a|7»y,  and  in  the  actual  state 
Of  times  and  circumstances,  each  perceives 
A  path  which  doth  to  his  advancement  lead, 
And  only  one ;  as  to  the  dauled  eye 
Of  the  m^t  rev'ller,  o'er  his  emptied  bowl, 
The  mnltiplied  and  many  whirling  lights 
Do  shrink  at  last  into  one  single  torch. 
Shedding  a  steady  ray.    I  see  my  path  ; 
fiat  what  is  that  to  me  ?  my  steps  are  chain'd. 
Amongst  the  mighty  great,  the  earth's  high 

lords, 
There  is  no  place  for  me !  1  must  lie  down 
in  the  dark  tomb  with  those,  whose  passing 

brightness 
Shines  for  a  while,  but  leaves  no  ray  behind. 
{tkromg  himself  haif%ipon  the  couch,  and  groans 
htS9ily.) 

Eater  Bot. 
Boy.  Mf  Lord,  my  Lord  !  (Ethw.  ^fts  up 
hishtadf  and  looks  sUndy  at  him.) 
Are  you  unwell,  my  Lord  ?  , 

Etkw.  What  dost  thou  want  ? 
Sou.  I  could  not  sleep;  and  as  I  list'ning  lay 
To  the  drear  wind  that  whistles  thro'  Aese 

towers, 
Methonght  I  heard  you  groan  like  one  in  pain. 
Ethw.  Away,  and  go  to  sleep :  I  want  thee 
not: 
I  «y,  begone,  (stemly,)  [Exit  Boy. 

(Mpamsts  a  whUe.ikm  sighs  very  deeply.) 
He  hangs  upon,  me  like  a  dead  man's  grasp 


On  the  wreck'd  swimmer's  neckr— his  bo3rish 

love 
Was  not  my  seeking ;  it  was  fasten'd  on  me, 
And  now  it  hath  become  an  iron  band 
To  fetter  down  my  powers.    O  that  I  were 
Amidst  the  warlike  and  ungentle  cast 
To  strive  uncumber'd  !    What  have  I  to  do 
With  soft  affection.'  (sofien'd.)  Yet  it  needs 

must  be! 
His  gen'rouslove :  his  brave  ungrudging  love: 
His  manly  gentle  love — O  that  ne  had 
Mine  eqiuU  friend  been  bom,  who  in  my  rise 
Had  fair  advancement  found,  and  by  my  side 
The  next  in  honour  stood ! 
He  drags  me  to  the  earth  !  I  needs  must  lay 
My  head  i'  the  dust. — Dull  hopeless  privacy! 
From  it  my  soul  recoils :  unto  my  nature 
It  is  the  death  of  death,  horrid  and  hateful. 
(Starting  up  eagerly.)    No,  in  the  tossed  bark. 
Commander  of  a  ruae  tumultuous  crew, 
On  the  wild  ocean  would  I  rather  live ; 
Or,  in  the  mined  caverns  of  the  earth 
Untamed  bands  of  lawless  men  controul. 
By  crime  and  dire  necessity  enleagued : 
Tea,  in  the  dread  turmoil  cif  midnight  storms, 
If  such  there  be,  lead  on  the  sable  nosts 
Of  restless  sprites,  than  say  to  mortal  man 
"  Thou  art  my  master." 

Enter  Bor. 

What,  here  aeain  ? 

Boy.  O  pardon  me,  my  Lord  II  am  ih  fear ; 
Strange  sounds  do  howl  and  hurtle  round  my 

^bed; 
I  cannot  rest. 

Ethw.  Be  gone,  thou  wakeful  pe>t !    I  say, 

beffone !  [Exit  Boy. 

{Ethw.  walks  several  tim^  across  tfe  stage  and 

then  pauses.) 
Yet  in  my  mind  one  ever  present  thought 
Rises  omnipotent  o'er  all  ue  rest, 
And  says,  "  thou  sbidtbe  ffreat." 
What  may  this  mean  ?  before  me  is  no  way. 
What  deep  endued  seer  will  draw  this  veil 
Of  dark  futurity  ?    Of  such  I '  ve  heard. 
But  when  the  troubled  seek  for  them,  they  are 
not. 

Be-enter  Bot. 

(stamping  with  his  foot.)  What !  here  a  third 
time  f 
Boy.  (falling  at  his  feet.)    O,  my  noble 
master! 
If  you  should  slay  me,  I  must  come  to  you ; 
For  in  my  chamber  fearful  things  there  be, 
That  sound  i'  the  dark ;  O  do  not  chide  me 
back! 
Ethw.  iStrange  sound  within  thy  chamber, 

foolish  wight ! 
Bou.  (starting.)  Uood  mercy,  list  t  f 
Ethw.  It  is  some  night-bird  screaming  on 

the  tower. 
Boy.  Ay.  io  belike  it  seemeth,  but  I  know — 
Ethw.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 
Boy.  It  is  no  bird,  my  Lord.       * 
Ethw.  What  would'st  thou  say .' 
Boy.  (dasping  his  hands  together,  and  star* 
ing  earnestly  in  Ethw's  face.) 


' 
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At  dead  of  nifffat,  from  the  dark  Druid's  cave 
Up  rise  unhallow'd  sprites,  and  o'er  the  earth, 
Hold  for  the  term  their  wicked  rule.  Aloft, 
Some  moimted  on  the  heavy  Bailing  cload, 
Oft  poor  down  noisome  streams  or  biting  hiul 
On  the  benighted  hind,  and  from  his  home, 
With  wayward  eddying  blasts,  still  brat  him 

Some  on  the  waters  shriek  like  drowning  men. 
And,  when  the  pitying  passenger  springs 

forth 
To  lend  his  aid,  the  dark  flood  swallows  him. 
Some,  on  lone  marshes  shine  like  moring 

lights ; 
And  some  on  towers  and  castle  turrets  perch'd, 
Do  scream  like  nightly  birds,  to  scare  the 

good, 
Or  roilse  the  murd*rer  to  his  bloody  work. 
Etkw.  The  Druid's  cave,  say 'st  thou  ?  What 

cave  is  that  ? 
Where  is  it  f  Who  hath  seen  it  ?  What  scar'd 

fool 
Hath  fill'd  thine  ears  with  all  these  hofrid 

things? 
Boy.  It  is  a  cavern  vast  and  terrible, 
Under  the  sround  full  deep:  perhaps,  my 

Lord, 
Beneath  our  very  feet,  here  as  we  stand ; 
For  few  do  know  the  spot  and  centre  of  it, 
Tho'  many  mouths  it  has  and  entries  dark. 
Some  are  like  hollow  pits  bor'd  thro'  the  earth. 
O'er  which,  the  list'nmg  herdsman  bends  his 

ear, 
And  hears  afar  their  lakes  of  molten  fire 
Swelt'ring  and  boiling  like  a  mighty  pot. 
Some  like  straight  passes  thro'  the  rifled 

rocks, 
From  which  oft  issue  shrieks,  and  whistling 

^usts, 
And  wailmgs  dismal .    Nay ,  some ,  as  they  say, 
Deep  hoUow'd  underneath  the  river's  bed. 
Which  shew  their  narrow  op'nings  .thro'  the 

fern 
And  tangling  briers,  like  dank  and  noisome 

holes 
Wherein  foul  adders  breed.    But  not  far  hence 
The  chiefest  mouth  of  all,  'midst  beetling  rocks 
And  groves  of  blasted  oaks,  ffapes  terrible. 
Euno,  So  near  ?    But  who  are  they  who 

dwell  within  ? 
Boy.  The  female  high  arch  Druid  therein 

holds,* 
With  many  Druids  tending  on  her  will, 

*  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Diviners  or 
Fortune-tellers  of  this  period  should,  in  their  su- 
perstitions and  pretensions,  very,  much  resemble 
the  ancient  DruideKes  who  were  so  much  re- 
vered amongst  the  Britons  as  oracles  and  proph- 
etesses, and  that  they  should,  amongst  the  vulgar, 
still  retain  the  name  of  their  great  predecessors. 
In  Hentv's  History  of  Britain^  vol.  i.  p.  181,  it 
will  be  round  that  the  scqientitious  practices  of 
the  Druids  continued  Ions  after  their  religion 
was  abolished,  and  resided  for  a  long  time  the 
li^ht  of  Christianity;  and  that  even  so  late  as  the 
reigp  of  Canute,  it  was  necessary  to  make  laws 
against  it. 


(Old,  as  they  say,  some  hundred  y^an  or 

more) 
Her  cotirt,  where  horrid  t^lls  bind  to  her  role 
Siurits  of  earth  and  air. 

Ethw.  Ay,  so  they  tell  thee; 
But  who  is  he  that  has  held  converse  with  ha* 
Boy.  Crannock,  the  bloody  prince,  did  vint 
her. 
And  she  did  shew  to  him  the  bloody  end 
Whereto  he  soon  should  come ;  ior  all  Ae 

knows 
That  is,  or  has  been,  or  shall  come  to  pass. 
Ethw.  Tee,  in  times  past  such  inleroMirie 
might  be. 
But  who  has  seen  them  now  ? 
Boy.  Thane  Ethelbert. 
Ethw.  {starting,)  What,  said'st  thou  £thd- 

bert.^ 
Boy,  Tes,  truly  ^  oft  he  ffpes  to  risit  them 
What  time  the  moon  n&i  in  her  middle 
course. 
Ethw.  Art  thou  assured  of  this? 
Boy.  A  youth)  who  saw  him  issue  from  the 
cave, 
'Twas  him  who  told  it;ne. 

Etho.  Mysterious   man! 
(efier  awiust.)  Where  sleeps  the  Thane.' 

Boy-  If  walls  and  doors  may  hold  him, 
He  sleeps,  not  distant,  in  the  Southern  Tower. 
Ethw,  'Take  thou  that  lamp,  and  go  befine 

me,  then. 
Boy,  Where  ? 
EtSw.   To  the  Southern  ^Tower.  Art  thou 

afraid.? 
Boy.  No,  my  good  Lord,  but  keep  yoQ  dose 
behind. 
[EiKU5T  Boy,  hearing  the  /iwip,  and  looking 
qfUn  h^ind  to  see  &tf  Ethw.  is  near  him. 

SCXNE  II.— A  SMALL  OALLXRT  OK  PAI- 
8AOK  WITH  A  DOOE  IH  FRONT,  WBIOH 
18  OPXN'D,  and 

Enter  Ethwald  and  ETHCtBCRT  with  a  lamp 

in  his  hand. 

Eth.  Then, by  the  morrow's  midnight  moon 
we  meet 
At  the  arch  Sister's  cave :  till  then,  farewell  I 

Ethw.  Farewell !  I  will  be  punctual.  [Exrr. 

Eth.  (looking  after  him  for  some  Hmebefore 
he  speaks.) 
It  ever  is  the  mark  d  propensity 
Of  restless  and  aspiring  minds  to  look 
Into  the  stretch  of  dark  futurity. 
But  be  it  so :  it  now  may  turn  to  good. 
[Exit,  retundng  hack  again  into  the 

chamber  from  which  he  came.) 

SCEVE  III. — ^A  WIDE   ARCHED  CATS, 
RUDE  BUT  ORAHD,  SEEN  BT  A  80MBRK 

light;  a  small  furnace   BURHIKS 

NEAR  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  STAGE. 

Enter  Ethwald  and  Ethelbert,  whp  paoae 
and  look  round  for  some  time  without  speak- 
ing. 

EthW'  Gloomy,  and  VMd,  and  silent ! 
Eth.  Hush! 
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£Cfa0.  What  hearast  thou  ? 
Etk.    Tbmr  lioUow  floanding  ileiM.   Lo! 
■ee'Bt  thoa  not  ? 

Pmnting  to  the  fhrthar  end  of  the  itaffet  where 
froa  en  obMofe  receai  enter  three  Arstio 
robed  is  white,  and,  ruged  on  one  ode  of  the 
stage,  point  to  Ethwald:  whilst  from  another 
dbaeoie  leceaa,  enter  three  MriTio  SUTSBa^ 
and,  ranged  en  the  oppoaito  aide. point  toExH. 
then  from  a  mid  receoa  enten  the  Arch  Sia- 
rxB,  robed  alao  in  whito,  bat  more  m^eatick 
than  the  otheie,  and  a  train  of  Mtstici  and 
Mystic  Sistsbs  behind  her.  She  adyancea 
half  war  op  the  atage,  then  atopa  abort,  and 
poiato  alao  to  Ethwald. 

(M  ths  Mystics,  ^.  sptakmg  at  omee.) 
Who  art  thoa  ? 
Artk  Su/t,  I  know  thee  who  thou  art;  the 
hand  of  Mercia : 
The  hand  that  lifts  itself  above  the  head. 
I  know  thee  who  thou  art. 
Ekfas.  Then  haply  ye  do  know  my  errand 

too. 
Artk  Sktt*  I  do ;  but  turn  thee  back  upon 
thy  stensy 
And  tempt  thy  nte  no  frrther. 
Etikw.  From  the  chafd  ahore  turn  back  the 
swelling  tide ! 
1  came  to  know  my  frto,  and  I  will  know  it 
IM  Myttie.  Must  we  call  up  from  the  deep 
eentre'a  womb 
The  spirito  of  the  night  and  their  dnsad  Lord  ? 
Ut  MyM.  &  Must  we  do  that  which  makes 
the  entombed  dead 
From  coffins  start? 
Etkw,  Raise  the  whole  host  of  darkness  an' 
ye  will, 
Boil  must  be  obeyM. 

(Tkd  Arch  Sister  shrieks,  oiul,  tkrowimg  her 
muuUU  09er  herfiee,  turns  to  go  away.) 
£ih».  If  there  is  power  in  mortal  arm  to 
hold  you, 
Te  stir  not  hence  until  I  am  obey*d. 
IjI  Jfjisc.  And  how  oompelFst  thou? 
JEttv.  With  this  good  sword. 
IM  Myst.  Swords  here  are  children's  wands, 
of  no  ayail  : 
There,  waniour,  ia  thy  vreapon. 
Etiw.  Where,  Myatic?  aay. 
IM  Mystic,  ifointimg  to  thsfkmau.)  Behold 
withm  that  fire 
A  bar  of  burning  iron  I  pluck  it  forth. 

Etkw,  (resolutely.)  I  will. 
(gO€S  to  ttufitnuicef  and  jniUing  m  his  hand 
jmUsmit  what  seems  a  red  hot  bar  of  iron,) 
Jh'ek  Sist*  (tkroming  ojf  htr  mande.) 
Thou  hast  subdued  me  *,  thou  shalt  be  obey 'd. 

Etkm.  {easting  atoay  the  bar.) 
Away,  thou  paltir  torrour ! 
Jhvh  Sist.  (to  £thw.)  We  now  begin  our 
rites :  be  firm,  be  silent. 

Sha  stretohea  ibrth  her  hand  with  a  cemmand- 
laif  air,  and  the  Mtstics  and  Mtstic  Sia- 
TBHS  begin  their  incantations  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sUge,  moTing  round  in  aeveral  nasjr 
eircles  one  within  another.  Fire  ia  at  last 
flaihiog  from  the  nudst  of  the  iaaer  cir- 

90 


cle,  and  immediatolT  they  all  begin  a  hoUow 
mattering  aoond,  which  becomes  loader  and 
louder,  tu  at  length  it  is  accompanied  with 
dismal  sounds  from  without,  and  distant  madck, 
solemn  and  wild. 

.£^10.  {^rasping  Ethelbert's  hand.).  What 
diamai  aounds  axe  these  I 
Tis  like  a  wild  responsive  harmony, 
Tun*d  to  the  answ'rin^  yells  of  damned  souls. 
What  follows  this  ?  Some  horrid  thing !  Thou 

smil'st : 
Nay,  press  thy  hand,  I  pray  thee,  on  my  breast; 
There  wilt  thou  find  no  fear. 
Kth.  Hush !  hear  that  distant  noise. 
Etkw,  'Tis  thunder  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 
Heard  firom  anur. 

A  subtemneotts  noise  like  thunder  is  heard  at  a 
distance,  becoming  louder  as  it  approacbea. 
l^on  hearing  this,  the  Mystics  sodMnly  leave 
on  their  ritea :  the  mnric  ceases,  ana  they, 
openiiw  their  circles,  range  themselves  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  sta^,  leaving  the  Arch  Sis- 
TSB  alone  in  the  mirfHi**^ 


1 


Jhreh  Sist,  (holding  up  hsr  hand.)  Mystics 
and  Mystic  Maios,  and  leagued  bands ! 
The  master  spirit  comes :  prepare. 
(AU  repeat  qfter  her.)  Prepare. 

1st  Mystic,  Hark !  thro*  the  darken'd  reahns 
below, 
Thro'  the  fiery  region's  ^low^ 
Thro'  the  massy  mountam's  core, 
Thro'  the  mines  of  living  ore ; 
Thro'  the  yawning  caverns  wide, 
Thro'  the  solid  and  the  void; 
Thro'  the  dank  and  thro'  the  dry. 
Thro*  th'  unaeen  of  mortal  eye ; 
Upon  the  earthouake's  secret  course,  afar 
I  near  the  aounoing  of  thy  car : 
Sulphureous  vapoura  load  the  rising  gale ; 
We  know  thy  coming ;  mighty  master,  hail ! 
They  all  reneat,)  Mighty  master,  hail ! 
The  stage  darkens  by  derreu,  and  a  thick  ao- 

pomr  Begins  to  ascend  at  the  bottom  ttf  the 

stage.) 

2dMystU.  Hash,  hark !  what  mnrmun  fill 
the  dome ! 
Who  are  the^  who  with  thee  come  ? 
Those  who,  m  their  upward  flight, 
Rouse  the  tempests  or  the  night : 
Those  who  ride  in  flood  and  fire ; 
Those  who  rock  the  tumbling  apire : 
Those  who,  on  the  bloodv  plain, 
Shriek  with  the  voices  or  the  slain : 
Those  who  thro'  the  daritness  glare. 
And  the  sleepless  murd'rer  scare  : 
Those  who  take  their  surly  rest  , 

On  the  troubled  dreamer's  breast : 
lliose  who  make  their  nightly  den 
In  the  guilty  haunte  of  men. 
Thro*  the  heavy  air  I  hear 
Their  hollow  trooping  onward  bear : 
The  torches'  shrinking  flame  is  dim  and  pale ; 
I  know  thy  coming ;  mighty  master,  hail ! 

(M  repeat  again.)  Mighty  saaster,  hail ! 
{The  stage  becomes  still  iarker,  and  a  thicker 

9aponr  ascends.) 


^ 
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3d  Myt^,  Lo !  the  mystic  yolmnes  rise  \ 
Wherein  are  lapt  from  mortal  eyes 
Horrid  deeds  aa  yet  unthought, 
Bloody  battles  yet  unfoofht : 
The  sudden  fiJl  and  deadly  wound 
Of  the  tyrant  yet  nncrown'd; 
And  his  line  of  many  dyes 
Who  yet  within  the  cradle  lies. 
Moving  fbrmS)  whose  stilly  bed 
TiOn^  &th  been  among  the  dead ; 
Moving  forms,  whouc  living  morn 
Brcftks  with  the  nations  yet  unborn. 
In  mystic  vision  walk  the  horrid  pale : 
We  own  thy  presence ;  mighty  master,  hail ! 

(jm.)  Mighty  master,  haO ! 

Eater  from  the  &rtber  end  of  the  stage  crowds 
of  terrible  spectres,  dimly  seen  through  the 
vapour,  which  ttow  spreads  itself  over  the 
whole  stage.  All  the  Mtbticb  and  Mtstic 
SisTXRs  M>w  themselves  very  low,  and  the 
Anrn  Sirtkx.  standing  alone  in  the  middle, 
bows  to  all  the  different  sides  of  the  cave. 

'Eltkm.  {to  1st  Mystic.)  To  every  side  the 
^       mystic  mistress  bows. 
What  meaneth  this  ?  mine  eye  no  form  per- 
ceives : 
Where  is  your  mighty  chief  .^ 

1st  MysHc.  Above,  around  you,  and  beneath. 

Eikw,  Has  be  no  form  to  vision  sensible } 

Ist  Mystic,   In  the  night's   noon,  in  the 
winter's  noon,  in  the  lustre's  noon : 
Of  times  twice  ten  within  the  century's  round 
Is  he  before  our  leagued  bands  confess'd 
In  dread  appearance : 
But  in  what  form  or  in  what  circumstance 
May  not  be  told ;  he  dies  who  utters  it 
'  Gtnw.  shrinks  at  this^  and  seems  somewhat 

anpaUed.     The  Arch  Sister,  after  tossing 

aboMt  her  arms  and  writhing  her  body  im  a 

maUnt  agitaitUmy  fixes  her  eyes,  like  one 

waked  from  a  dream,  stedfastly  upon  Ethw. 

then  going  suddenly  up  to  nim,  grasps  him  by 

the  hand  with  energy^ 

Arch  8ist.  Thou  who  would'st  pierce  the 
deep  and  awful  shade 
Of  dark  futurity,  to  know  the  state 
Of  after  greatness  waiting  on  thy  will, 
For  in  thy  power  acceptance  or  rejection 
Is  freely  put,  lift  up  thine  eyes  and  say, 
What  see'st  thou  yonder. 
{pointing  to  a  dart  arched  opening  in  the  roof 

of  the  cave,  where  an  iiluminatuL  crown  and 

sceptre  appears.) 

EjMW.  {starting.)  Ha !  e'en  the  inwaid  vis- 
ion of  my  soul 
In  actual  form  pourtray'd !  {his  eyes  bright^- 

ninjf  wonderfuily.) 
Say'st  thou  it  shall  be  mine  ? 

Arih  8ist.  As  thou  shalt  choose. 

Ethw.  1  ask  of  thee  no  more. 
{stands  gazing  upon  the  abearance,  till  it 

fades  away,) 
So  soon  extinguish  d  ?  Hath  this  too  a  mean- 
ing P 
It  says,  perhaps,  my  greatness  shall  be  short. 

Ardk  Sist.  1  speak  to  thee  no  further  than 
I  mayi 


Therefore  be  satiified. 
Ethw.  And  I  am  satisfied.    Dietd  myslie 
maid. 
Receive  my  thanks. 
Arch  Sist,  Nay,  Ethwald,  our  commi* 
ends  not  here: 
Stay  and  behold  what  follows. 
(the  staffs  becomes  wuddmhf  dark,  and 
terriUB  shrieks,  mul  grians,  and  dtnut 
lamentations,  are  heard  from  dke  farther  emi' 
of  the  cave.) 

Ethw.    Wnat  horrid  sounds  are  these  ? 
Arch  Sist.    The  varied  voice  of  woe,  of 
Mercia's  woe : 
Of  those  who  shall,  beneath  thine  iron  hand, 
The  cup  of  mis'ry  diink.    There,  dost  thoo 

hetr 
The  dnngBon*d  captives'  sighs,  the  shrilly 

snrieks 
Of  childless  mothers  and  distracted  maids, 
Mix'd  with  the  heavy  groans  of  dying  men  f 
The  widow's  wailings,too;  and  infant's  cries— 
(Ethw.  stops  his  ears  in  horrour.) 
Ay,  stop  thine  ears ;  it  is  a  horrid  sound. 
Ethw.  Forfend  that  e'er  again  I  hear  the 
like ! 
What  didst  thou  say?    O,  thou  didst  foully 

say! 
Do  I  not  know  my  nature  ?  heav'n  and  earth 
As  soon  shall  change^— 

!A  voice  above.)  Swear  not ! 
A  voice  beneath.)  Swear  not ! 
{A  voice  on  the  same  levd,  but  distant.)  Swear 
not! 

Arch  Sist.  Now,  once  again,  and  our  com* 
mission  ends. 
Look  yonder,  and  behold  that  shadowy  fono. 
(pointing  to  an  arched  recess,  across  which 

bursts  a  strong  light,and  discovers  a  erowi^ 

ed  phantom,  covered  with  wounds,and ranh 

senting  by  its  gestures  one  m  agony.    Etnw. 

looks  and  shrinks  back.) 
What  dost  thou  see  ? 

Etkw.    A  miserable  man:  his  breast  in 
pierced 
With  many  wounds,  and  tet  his  gestures  seem 
The  agony  of  a  distracted  mind 
More  than  of  pain. 

Arch  Sist.  But  wears  he  not  a  crown  ? 

Ethw.  Why  does  it  look  so  fix'dly  on  me 
thus? 
What  are  its  woes  to  me  ? 

Arch  Sist.  They  are  thy  own. 
Know'st  thou  no  traces  of  that  alter'd  form. 
Nor  see'st  that  crown'd  phantom  is  thyself  f 

Ethw.  {shudders  then  after  a  pause.) 
I  may  be  doom'd  to  meet  a  tyrant's  end 
But  not  to  be  a  tyrant. 
Did  all  the  powers  of  hell  attest  the  doom, 
I  would  behe  it.    Know  I  not  my  nature  ? 
By  every  dreaded  power  and  hallow'd  thing-^ 

{Voice  over  the  stage.)  Swear  not! 

{Voice  uruier  the  ^ige.)  Swear  not! 

{Distant  voice  of  the  stage)  Swear  not! 
{A  thundering  noise  is  heard  under  grounds 

Ths  ttags  becomes  instantiy  ^mte  dark,  and 
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If  ysdca  mmd  8|nritt,  4^.  ditappear,  Ethw. 

Eik.  (tdUr  apamte.)  How  art  Uion? 
EUm/h  it  ihjwoioef    O,  let  me  ftel  thy 
gFup! 
Miae  ean  ring  ■trmgely,  and  my  head  doth 

6e] 
As  tbo'  I  wen  beneaTed  of  my  wits. 
Am  they  ail  floae  ?    Where  is  thy  hand,  I 

pray? 
We*ve  had  a  fearfol  hoat ! 
Etk.  Thy  touch  is  oold  as  death:  let  us 
ascend 
And  biiealhe  the  upper  air*  [Eibvnt. 

SCXNB  IV. — ▲   FOREST. 

Ealsr  ETitwAi,D  with  a  bowln  his  hand,  and  a  hoj 
carrying  his  arrows. 

EUkat.  (looking  qf  the  stage.)  HaJ  Alwy, 
soon  retarn'd,  and  with  him  comes 
MyftithfiilOngar. 

Enlar  Alwt  and  Ovoab  with  bowi  also,  as  if 
in  qneit  of  sport,  by  the  opposite  side. 

Tliov  comest,  Alwy,  with  a  busy  &ce. 

ftoBoy.) 

Qo,  Ay ;  I  shot  mine  arrow  o*er  those  elms, 

Thoa'h  find  it  &r  beyond.  [Eiit  Boy. 

Now,  friend,  what  timn^  ? 
jffiMf.  Within  the  tof&d  centre  of  the  wood 

The  raendly  chiefs  are  met,  thus,  like  our- 
selves 

As  careless  ramblers  pulsed,  all  to  a  man 

flz'd  in  your  cause.    Their  followers  too  axe 
firm; 

For,  much  disgusted  with  the  monkish  face 

Their  feeble  monarch  wears,  a,warlike  leader. 

Far,  ftr  inierior  to  the  noble  Ethwald, 

M ^  more  them  as  he  lists. 
Ethw.  That  time  and  circumstances  on  me 
call 

Imperiously,  I  am  well  sssured. 

Good  Qnffar,  what  say'st  thou  ?  how  thrives 
uiy  part 

Of  this  important  task  ? 

Ong.  Well  as  your  heart  could  wish.    At 
the  next  council, 

Held  in  the  royal  chamber,  my  good  kinsman 


Commands  the  guard,  and  will  not  bar  our 
way. 
£tk»,  Bflay  I  depend  on  this .' 
Ong.  Tou  may,  my  Lord. 
Etkw.  Thanks  to  thee,  Oi 
ble  service. 

And  shall  be  nobly  thank'd.    There  is,  good 
Alwy, 


Ongar!  this  is  no^ 


t  will  not  take  upon  me  to  aay  thst,  if  I  had 
IT  read  Shakipeare'a  Macbeth,  I  thoold  have 
thoogbt  of  brioc^ng  Ethwald  into  a  cavern  under 
OQund  to  inauire  his  destiny,  though  I  believe 
thisdesirs  to  look  into  faturi^  (particularly  in  a 


8ge{  it  a  veiy  constant  attendant  on 
',  but  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  find  in 
the  above  scene  aay  ofibnsiTe  ose  nade  of  the 
of  thst  great  master. 


Another  point;  hast  thou unio  the  chiefii, 
Tet  touoh'd  upon  it? 
Abey,  Tes^  and  they  all  agree  'tis  most  ex* 

pedient 
That  with  Elbnrga's    hand,  sinoe   weaker 

minds 
Are  hhndly  wedded  to  the  royal  line, 
Tour  right  be  strengthen'd. 
JEtho,  And  thisuey  deem  expedient? 
Jiiwy.  Tou  sigh,  my  lord ;  ahe  is,  indeed, 

less  gentle 

Etkw.  Resard  it  not,  it  is  a  passing  thought, 
And  it  will  nave  its  sigh,  and  pass  away. 
ifmrmng  away  for  a  iSUe  9pace,and  then  eow^ 

tngfirwara  again.) 
What  means  hast  thou  devised,  that  fiir  a 

term 
Selred  and  Ethelbertmay  be  remov'd  ? 
For  fidthful  to  the  royal  line  they  are, 
And  will  not  swerve :  their  presence  here 

were  dauff 'reus : 
We  must  employ  uem  in  some  distant  strife. 
wSZtoy.  I  have  devis*d  a  plan,  but  for  the 

means 
Brave  Ongar  here   stands  pledged.    Wog- 

garwolfe. 
Who  once  before  unweetingly  has  served  ui, 
WUl  do  the  same  affain. 
Ethw.  How  so  ?   tis  said  that  since  his  last 

afiray 

With  the  keen  torment  of  his  wounds  subdued. 

On  sick  bed  laid  by  the  transforming  pow'rs 

Of  artful  monks,  he  has  become  most  saintly. 

Jilwff.  Well,  but  we   trust  his   saintship 

ne'ertheleas 
May  still  be  lur'd  to  do  a  sinner's  work. 
To  Dum  the  castie  of  a  hateful  heretic 
Will  m^e  amends  for  all  his  bloodv  deeds : 
Tou  catch  the  plan :    Nay,  Hexulf  and  his 

priest 
Will  be  our  help-mates  here.    Smile  not ; 

good  Ongar 
Has  pledged  his  word  for  this. 
Elkw.  And  I  wUl  trust  to  it     This  will, 

indeed, 
Draw  oflT  the  Thanes  in  haste.    But  who  is 

nesr? 
Scnlkinff  behind  yon  thicket  stands  a  man : 
See'st  thou  ?  (pahUing  of  Ae  stage.) 

Alwy.  Go  to  him,  Ongar,  seannim  well, 
And  if  his  face  betrays  a  list'ner's  guilts- 
Thou  hast  thy  dagger  there  ? 


Ong.  Tes,  trust  me  well. 
Ethw. 


Nay,  Ongar,  be  not  rash  in  shedding 
blcid!^  * 

Let  not  one  drop  be  spilt  that  may  be  spar'd* 
Secure  him  if  he  wear  a  list'ner's  face : 
We  are  too  strong  for  stem  and  ruthless  cau- 
tion. [Exit  Ongar. 
I'm  glad  he  is  withdrawn  a  little  snace. 
Ere  we  proceed  to  join  the  leagueo  chiefe. 
Hast  thou  agreed  with  CuthbertP  Is  he  sure? 
Jilwy.  Sure.    'Tis  agreed  when  next  the 
Ethling  hunts, 
To  lead  him  in  the  feigned  quest  of  gsme 
From  his  attendants ;  Uiere,  in  ambush  laid, 
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Cathbert  and  hia  adherents  eeiae  upon  .««, 
And  will  conduct  him  with  the  eT*ning8 

close 
To  Arrick's  ni{^d  tower.    Ail  ii  prepared. 
JESc4i0.  But  haat  thou  charged  him  well  that 

this  be  done 
With  all  becoming  eaie  and  gentleneaa. 
That  nothing  may  his  noble  nature  gall 
More  than  the  hard  necessity  compels? 
Mty,  Do  not  mistmst  us  lo !  your  brow  is 

dark: 
At  Edward's  name  your  changing  counte- 
nance 
Is  ever  clouded.    (Ethw.  tmmsfrom  Am  s^- 

itaud.) 
Tou  are  distnib'd,  my  Lord. 
JEtkw.  I  am  distnrb'd.    (fiimui^  roimd  and 

gnujnug  Alwy  by  the  hsStd.) 
I'll  tell  thee.  Alwy— yes— I  am  disturbM— 
No  gleam  or  |[Iory  tliro'  my  prospect  breaks, 
But  still  his  miage,  'thwart  the  brightness 

oast, 
Shades  it  to  night. 
Alwff.  It  will  be  always  so  :  but  whereibre 

should  it? 
Glory  is  eyer  bought  by  those  who  earn  it 
With  loss  of  many  lives  most  dear  and  pre- 
cious. 
Bo  is  it  destin'd.    Let  that  be  unto  him 
Which  in  the  crowded  beach  or  busy  field 
An  meet  reg[ardless  from  a  foe-man's  hand. 
Doth  the  still    chamber,   and  the    muffled 

tread, 
And  th'  unseen  stroke  that  doth  the  infliction 

deal, 
Alter  its  nature  ^ 
Eikw.  (ptuking  Alwy  Msay  from  Am  es- 

kemaUlyf  mmd  prntting  yp    hatii  kU 

Aandsto  kisAead,) 
Forbear !  forbear !  I  shut  mine  eyes,  mine 


Full  well  I  read  the  meaning  of  that  fooli : 
'Tb  a  fiend*s  smile,  and  it  wiU  proie  a  &ls0 


All  entrance  bar  that  may  into  my  mind 
Th'  abhorred  thing  convey.    Have  I  not  said. 
Thou  shak  not  dare  in  word,  in  look,  in  ges- 
ture, 
In  sli|^test  indication  of  a  thought, 
fiold  with  my  mind  such  base  communication? 
By  my  awora's  strength!  did  I  not  surely  think 
From  this  bold  seiiure  of  the  sovereign  power, 
A  pow'r  for  which  1  must  fttU  dearfy  pay. 
So  sa;^  the  destiny  that  o'er  me  hangs, 
To  smeld  his  weainess  and  restore  again 
In  room  of  Mercia's  crown  a  nobler  >way , 
Won  by  my  eword,  I  would  as  lief-— Nor- 
thumberland 
Invites  mv  arms,  and  soon  will  be  tabdu'd ; 
Of  this  iull  sure,  a  good  amends  may  be 
To  noble  Edward  made. 
Miey.  {who  during  the  last  part  of  Ethw's 
meeek  has  been  tmiUng  behind  kU 
batk  maUgnumdv^ 
O  yes,  full  surely : 

An4  wand'ring  harpen  shall  in  hall  and  bower 
Sing  of  the  marv'llous  deed. 
EtkuB.  (turning  ^ertypon  him  end  pereav-- 
ing  kistmiU.) 
Thou  smilest,  methinks. 


(tmrning  meay  angrily f  wkUti  Alwy  waUmta 

cAs  bottom  of  the  Mtt^eJ) 
(JMde,  looking  amtp&emdy  ^finr  hkn.)  Hai« 

I  offended  him  ?  be  is  an  agent 

Most  needful  4o  me.  (atourf,  admuneing  to  Aww^) 

Good  Alwy,  anxious  minds  will  often  ehide— 

(JisidOfttopmng  ahofi.)  He  heara  me  not,M'  is 

it  but  a  feint? 

JUwy.  (looking  qftko  ttage.)  Tour  arroirJioy 

returns. 
JStkw.  (aside, noddinf  to kimoelf,)NQ,  'tiaa 
nee  and  nnoirended  voice  ; 
I'mwrong.    This  is  a  bird  whose  fleshed  beak 
The  prey  too  strongly  scents  to  fly  away : 
I'll  spare  my  courtesies  (aUmd.)  What  say'st 
thou,  Alwy? 
JSlwy.  (pointing,)  Tour  arrow-boy. 
Ethufi  I'm  glad  he  is  retum'd. 

Re-enter  BoTi 

Boy.  No  where,  my  Lord,  can  I  the  arrow 

find. 
Sthw.  Well,  boy,  it  matten  not;  let  us 

move  on.  [Exsvirr. 

Scene  Y. — ^a  raeeow  oallebt  ik  ah 
abbet  ob  cl0i8tbb,  with  8etbbai. 
doobs  opekino  into  it. 

Enter  HxiULV  and  Ohoar  and  Two  Monks. 

Hex,  Fear  not,  brave  Ongar,  we,  upon  thj 
hint, 
WiU  quickly  act ;  for  here  our  eager  wishes 
Are  with  the  Church's  good  most  closely 
join'd. 
FirotMonk.  This  is  the  time  when  he  sfaoold 
walk  abroad. 
(littening.)  I  hear  him  at  his  door. 
Uez.  Leave  us,  good  Ongar. 
Onjg.  To  your  good  skill  I  do  commit  it  then ; 
Having  but  only  youj  most  ley'rend  ftther, 
To  take  my  part  against  this  wizard  Thane. 
"*    '  Jfonk,   (tSu  Uotening,)  Begone,  he 
forth.  [Eirr  Ongar. 

dowly^  mul  onion 


(one  ^  the  doors  opens 
Wofgarwolfe,  wrt^pped  m  a  'doak  and  his 

Hat,  Good-morrow,  valiant  Hiane,  whose 
pious  gifts 
Have  won  heav  n's  grace  to  renovate  thy 

strength. 
And  grant  theelonger  life  ,how  goes  thy  health? 
Wog,  I  thank  you,  re v'read  father,  gi^B^J 

mended. 
First  Monk,  The  prayers  of  holy  men  have 
power  to  gave, 
E'en  on  tne  yery  borders  of  the  tomb. 
The  humbled  soul  who  doth  with  gifts  enrich 
The  holy  church. 
Second  Monk,  Didst  thou  not  fbel  within 
thee 
A  peaceful  calm,  a  cheering  confidence. 
Soon  as  thy  pious  o&ring  was  aooepted  ? 
Wog,  (hesuating.)  Tes,  rev'rend  btheisr- 
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I  hmwe  tfaoDght  indeed— 
PeriuaM  TOO  meeiit  it  lo— that  lince  that  time 
The  deru  has  not  aear'd  me  in  my  dreams 
So  oA  u  he  waa  wont,  when  aoie  withwoonds 
I  fint  wu  hud  upon  my  hed  of  pain. 

Ha.  Ay,  that  2a  much ;  hot,  noUe  Wog- 
garwoUh, 
Thittkeit  thoa  not  the  church  doth  merit  well 
Some  atable  gift,  tome  fiz'd  inheritance? 
Thon  halt  i&Be  landa  that  aie  lo  nearly  join*d 
Unto  SL  Albania  abbey. 

M^0g.  (mMckturimged,)  My  landa  !  giye  np 
my  landa? 

FiniMmk.  What  are  thr  landa 
Compar*d  to  that  which  they  will  potchaae 
for  thee? 

Sec.  Monk,  To  lay  thy  coffin'd  body  in  the 
gioondy 
Bob*^  in  the  garb  of  holy  men,  and  bleae*d  ? 

FiwfM  Monk.  To  have  thy  tomb  beneath  the 
ahadiDu^arch 
Of  aaered  roolf  where  nought  profane  may 

enter*, 
Whilat  midnight  ipiritaatand  and  yell  without, 
But  o*er  the  aaered  threahcrfd  dare  not  tree pam. 

Wag.  {wUk  a  ruAl  anaUmanee.) 
What,  do  you  think  I  ihall  be  deaa  to  eoon  ? 

Hex.  Life  ia  uncertain ;  but  how  glorioua, 
Thame, 
To  look  beyond  thia  wicked  world  of  itrife, 
And  for  thyaelf  a  lofty  leat  provide 
With  aainta  and  holy  men,  and  an^l  bands! 

tfog.  Nay,ihthe^  I  am  not  so  hurhly  bent; 
Do  but  aeewe  me  nom  the  horrid  nngs 
Of  the  terrific  fiend  :  I  am  not  proud ; 
That  will  auffice  me. 

Hex,  Nay,  herein  thy  humility  we  praise 
not, 
And  much  I  fear,  at  such  a  humble  mtch. 
He  who  so  lately  scar*d  thee  in  thy  dreuns 
May  reach  thee  stiU. 

/&jr  JUmtk.  O  think  of  this ! 

Hex.  Dreadfiil  it  is,  thou  know'st. 
To  aee  him  In  thy  dreama ;  but  when  awake. 
Naked,  and  all  unclothed  of  flesh  and  blood, 
Aa  thou  at  last  must  be ;  how  wilt  thou  bear 
To  aee  lum  yellinff  o'er  thee  as  his  prey  ? 
Bearing  aloft  his  dark  and  hideous  torm ; 
Grinding  his  horrid  jaws,  and  darting  on  thee 
His  eyes  of  viTid  fire?  (Tibs  Monks  n^cAaa- 

eehee 


great  marks  of  f tar.  and  Wog- 
>lfe  hoka  terrified.) 
!  think'at  thou.  Thane, 
That  many  sifts,  ay,  half  of  all  thou'rt  worth. 
Would  deai^  ^urehaae  safety  from  such  ter- 
roun  ? 
Wag*  (in  a  qukk  perturbed  voice.) 
I  haTe  the  plunder  of  two  neighb'nng  chiefe, 
Whooft  I  surprised  within  their  towen  and 

alew; 
ril  giTe  you  all — ^if  that  suffices  not, 
111  all  upon  a  third,  ay,  tho'  it  were 
My  next  of  kizi^  nor  spare  of  all  his  ffoods 
One  ftaffment  uv  myself.    O  holy  iathera ! 
1  humbly  CFSTe  saintly  protection  of  you. 
Hex.  Naf,Woggarwolfe,  on  shrines  of  holy 
satttta 


No  sift  ere  works  with  efficacioua  poww 
By  K>rce  and  violence  gain*d ;  unices,  indeed, 
It  be  the  spoil  of  some  unsaintly  Thue, 
Some  feithleas  wiaaid  or  foul  heretic. 
Thou  hast  a  neighkwur,  impioua  Ethelbert ; 
Uia 'towen  to  bum  and  consecrate  hia  apoilS) 
O'er  all  thy  ains  would  cast  a  aaered  robe. 
On  which  nor  fiend  nor  devil  dunt  fix  a  mng. 
But  now  thou  lackest  strength  for  such  a  work, 
And  m^y 'st  be  dead  ere  thou  hast  time  to  do  it : 
Therefore  I  counsel  thee,  give  up  thy  lands. 

Wag.  O,  no !  I'm  strong  enough :  my  men 
are  strong. 
Give  us  your  rev'rendbleasings  o'er  our  heads. 
And  we'll  set  out  forthwith. 

Hez,  Then  nothing  doubt  that  on  your 
worthy  leal 
WiU  fell  the  blessinff.    Let  us  onward  move. 
Where  are  thy  foUowen?   [Ezsuinr  Hex. 

taiktng  bueily  to  Wog.  and  tke  Monka  mail' 

tag  to  one  another  as  they  go  ooL) 

Scene  VI. — the  eotal  ipartmext  : 
the  kiho  is  dibgovbeed  with  hbx- 
ulf,  the  bene8ghal,  and  beveeal 
friends  or  counsellors,  seated 
round  a  council  table. 

King,  (as  if  continuing  to  speak.) 
It  may  be  so :  youth  finds  no  obstacle; 
But  1  am  olA. 

Full  many  a  storm  on  this  ^y  head  baa  beat ; 
And  now,  on  my  high  statioai  do  I  stand. 
Like  the  tired  watchman  in  his  air-rock'd 

tower, 
Who  looketh  for  the  hour  of  his  release. 
I'm  sick  of  worldly  broils,  and  fain  would  rest 
With  those  who  war  no  more.    One  gleam  of 

light 
Did  sweetly  cheer  the  ev'ninf  of  my  day : 
Edward,  my  son !  he  was  the  xindliest  prop 
That  age  did  ever  rest  on — he  is  gone. 
What  i3iould  I  fight  for  now  ? 
Sen.  For  thine  own  honour ;  for  the  weal  of 

Mereia, 
With  weapons  in  our  hands,  and  strong  in 

men. 
Who  to  the  royal  standard  soon  will  flock. 
If  summon'd  by  thv  firm  and  general  oroera, 
Shall  these  men  be  our  maaten.'  Heaven 

forfend ! 
Five  thousand  warrion  might  disperse  the  foe, 
Bven  with  that  devil  Ethwald  at  their  head ; 
And  shall  we  think  of  granting  to  those  rebels 
Their  insolent  demand  ? 
Kiag,  Good  Seneschal,  if  that  you  think 

our  strength 
Permits  us  still  in  open  fields  to  strive 
With  hope  of  good,  1  am  not  yet  so  old 
But  I  can  brace  these  stiflen'o  limbs  in  iron. 
And  do  a  soldier's  service,  {to  2d  Conn.) 

Thane  of  Mordath, 
Thy  visage  ligbt'neth  not  upon  these  hopes ; 
Wnat  are  thy  thoughts  ? 
See,  Coun.  E'en  that  theae  hopes  wUl  bring 

us  to  a  state 
'Reft  of  all  hope. 
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The  nbel  ehwfii  hot  nek  theb  own  emieh* 

ment, 
Not  Ethwald's  exalteSion,  good  my  Lord ; 
Bribe  them,  and  tiest  for  peaoe.    Laek  yon 

theaeuM: 
The  ohoich,  for  whoM  wiiiohing  70a  have 

nis'd 
Thie  atonn,  can  well  anpplj  it ;  and  moat 

■uiely 
Will  do  it  cheerfully,  (twming  to  Hexntt.) 
Mix.  No,  by  the  holy  maaa !  that  were  to 

biW 
The  eurae  of  neav'n  upon  our  impious  heada. 
To  apoil  the  holy  chureh  ii  sacrilege : 
And  to  advise  such  spoil  in  anywise 
Is  saeiileffiotts  and  abominable. 
Firwt  Coun.  I  am  as  faithful  to  the  holy 

church 
As  thou  art,  aufry  priest    I  de  defy  thee 
Sm.  What,  have  ye  no  respect  unto  the 

king? 
1  do  command  yon,  peace.  Who  now  intrudea.' 

Eater  a  Servant  in  great  torrour. 

Strv.  The  rebel  force !  the  castle  is  surprised ! 

They  are  at  hand — they  have  o'erpower'd  the 

guard. 

See.  Cnm.  Pray  God  thou  liest !  1  think  it 

cannot  be.  (theu  all  rise  up  dUirm§d.) 

Serv.  It  is  as  true  as  I  do  tread  this  spot 

Enter  a  Soldier  wounded. 

Kmg.    (to  Sol.)  Ha!    what  say'st  thou? 
thou  bearest  for  thy  words 
A  rueful  witness. 
Sol.  Take  arms,  and  save  the  king,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible. 
The  rebel  chieflains  have  the  gates  surprised, 
And  gain'd,  below,  the  entrance  of  this  tovrer. 
They  struggled  for  the  pass ;  sharp  was  the 

broil ; 
This  speaks  for  me,  that  I  have  borne  my  part. 

(falls  down  exhaiuted,) 
Hex.  (to  King.)  Retire,  my  Lord,  into  the 
higher  cnamber. 
Tour  arm  can  give  but  small  assistance  here. 
Until  this  homd  visit  be  u'erpast, 
Ton  may  conceal  yourself. 
JiTti^.  No,  father,  never  shall  the  king  of 
Mercia 
Be,  from  his  hiding-place,  like  a  mean  man 
Pull'd  forth.    Bat,  noble  friends,  it  seems  not 

wise 
That  this  necessity  should  reach  to  you. 
Theae  rebels  seek  my  life,  and  with  that  life 
They  will  be  satisfied.    In  my  defence, 
Thus  taken  as  we  are,  all  stand  were  useless ; 
Therefore  if  now  vou  will  obey  your  kin^, 
His  last  command,  retire  and  save  your  hves 
For  some  more  useful  end.  Finding  me  here, 
They  will   no   farther  search :    retire,  my 
'  friends. 
See,  Coun.  What,  leave  our  king  to  face  his 

foes  alone  ? 
King.  No,  not  alone ;  my  friend  the  Senes- 
chal 
Will  stay  with  me.     We  have  been  young 
together, 


AndthesamestDmaiii  oarrooflkday  oflife 
Have  beat  upon  ua  :  be  it  now  Qod's  .will. 
We  will  lay  down  our  aged  heads  tflgelher 
In  the  aliU  reet,  and  bad  good  night  to  strife. 
Have  I  aaid  well,  my  ftioid? 

(kddmfmUkiskmd  totko  SeneadiaL) 

mdpmUimg  amo  imato  the  graumd) 
O  my  lov*d  master !  maayabounteouafevoar 
Haa  ahower'd  upon  me  fifom  your  rml  hand. 
But  ne'er  before  was  I  so  proudly  nononr'd. 
\j%mng  up  wuk  atntmtngrmee. 
Retire,  young  men,  for  now  Imustbe  proud ; 
Retire,  your  master  will  confront  the  ma 
As  may  become  a  king. 
(M  eaUmg  outat  ones.)  No,  no !  wt  will  not 

leave  him. 
(they    aa  range   themethoea^   drmmmi 
MO0rdv,ffViaiiltft«King,  oadcAs  eU 
chal  ifanrff ,  hyp^e-emtntmee^elomtokiemmo' 
ter*s  side.) 

See.  Ceun.  Here  is  a  wall  throui^  which 
they  first  must  force 
A  bloody  wajr,  ere  on  his  royal  head 
One  ailver  hur  be  aeath'd. 

Enter  Ethwald,  Alwt,  and  the  CovsriKA  - 

TORS. 

jSUey.  Now  vengeance  for  injoatioe  and  op- 
pression! 
See.  Onm.  On  your  own  heada,  theai  be  ii, 
miscreant  chiefs  I 
(tke^  fight  rowed  the  King :  his  P^^^  ^'""^ 
Atm  breaody^  tUl  maety  more  Conspirators 
eiitar,  muL  it  is  overffowered.) 
Etkw.  (pside^  angrily f  to  Aim j^omstiH  mo- 
ing  the  Kmg  standing  tn  the  midst, 
unhurt,  andf  nrith  great  dignity,  the 
Senescnal  6y  Air  SUM,  oad  fie  one  fl#ar> 
ing  to  attack  him.) 
Hast  thou  forgot  ?   Where  are  thy  choflea 

men? 
Is  there  no  hand  to  do  the  needful  work  ? 
This  is  but  children's  play,    (to  some  ^  his 

party.) 
Come,  let  us  search,  that  in  the  nei^'hruig 

chamber. 
No  lurking  foe  escape.  [Exit  with  some  Fol- 
lowers. 
AUoy.  (giving  a  sign  to  his  Followers  flml 
going  up  insoUmtly  to  the  King.) 
Oswal,  resign  thy  sword. 
Sen.  First  take  thou  mine,  thou  base,  igiio> 
ble  traitor. 
(CHving  Alwy  a  UO10  wtCA  his  sword,  i^ms 
whiA  Alwy  and  hie  Followers /itin^on  the 
King  and  the  Seneschal,  and,  surromtding 
thorn  en  every  side,  kill  thorn,  with  mm^t 
woundSfthe  crowd  gathering  so  doee  roma 
them,  that  their  faU  cannot  6e  seat.) 
(Re-enter  EthwiUa,  and  the  crowd  opening  om 
each  side,  ^ows  the  dead  bodies  tj^ the  tit^g 
and  the  Seneschal.) 
Sthw.  (ejecting  surprise.)    What  eight  in 

Ah  f  ye  have  gone  too  fhr.    Who  did  thia 
deed? 
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Muty,  BIT  IbUoweniyiiioBh  enraged  It  tlight 
ofienoe, 
Did  &li  ap<m  Um. 
£Clti0u  Ail  iMve  their  end  deoieed,  tnd  thif , 

•iMl 

Has  been  hie  ftted  hour. 

Come»  ohie6  and  valiant  fiiendi,  why  stand 

we  ben 
Loekinf  on  that  which  cannot  be  repair'd  ? 
AU  honour  ahall  be  paid  onto  the  dead. 
Andy  were  this  deed  of  any  single  hand 
ITie  willing  crime,  he  shoud  have  vengeance 

too. 
Bat  let  ns  now  onr  nightly  task  fulfil ; 
Much  have  we  still  to  do  ere  morning  dawn. 
[Exnvirr  Ethw.  mud  Followers,  on^  As  acau 

SCXHI   yil. — A  ROTAL   APABTMXNT: 

Eater  Elbvroa,  with  her  hair  acattered  upon 
her  riionldera,  and  with  the  action  of  one  in 
violent  grief,  followed  by  DwiSA,  who  Memi 
to  be  ■ooihiiy  her. 

EXb,   Cease,  oesse !   thy  foolish  kindness 

soothes  me  not : 
My  morninff  is  overcast;  my  glory  sunk : 
Leave  me  uone  to^wring  my  hands  and  weep. 
Dwi.  O,  no.  my  princely  nnstreas !  grieve 

not  tnns ! 
Over  oar  heads  the  blackest  olonds  do  pass, 
And  bririiter  follow  them. 
JSIh.  Ao,  no  *  my  sky  is  ni^t !  I  was  a 

pnncess, 
Almoit  a  qoeen :  in  gorgeous  pomp  beheld. 
The  pubUo  gaie  was  ever  turn  d  on  me : 
PxcNMwas  the  highest  Thane  or  haughtiest 

dame 
To  do  my  bidding:  ev'ry  connt'nanoe  watch'd 
Each  ehangelul  glance  of  my  commanding 

eye, 
To  read  its  meaning:  now  my  state  is  chang'dj 
Sooffinff  and  inralt  and  degrading  mty 
Abide  Uie  danghter  of  a  murder*d  king. 
Heaven's  vengeance  light  upon  them  all! 

Begone! 
I  hate  the  very  liffht  for  looking  on  me ! 
fittrane,  and  sootne  me  not! 
3uL  For^ve  me,  princess ;  do  not  thus  de- 
spair 


King  Oowal's  danghter  many  friends  will  find. 
£&.  Friends !  hold  thy  peace !— Oh  it  doth 
tend  my  heart! 


I  have  been  vront  to  talk  of  subjects,  vassals, 
Dependants,  servanta,  slaves,   but   not  of 

fiiendsi 
Where  ihall  I  hide  my  head  ? 
Dwi.    Sorely,  dear  miitress,  with  Saint 

Cuthbert's  nuns. 
Whose  oonvent  by  your  nither's  gifb  is  rich, 
Too  will  protection  find.   There  quiet  rest. 
And  holy  converse  of  those  pious  maids, 
AAer  a  while  will  poor  into  your  mind 
Soft  consolation.  Q^uttinghsr  kamd  on  Elbur- 

ga's  Mooihmgly^ 
Bk.  (fmMkmgkaraway.y 
Out  upon  thee,  fool!   Qo,  speak  thy  comforts 
To  sperits  Inne  and  abieel  as  thyself : 


They  make  me  mad ;  they  make  me  time  to 

tear 
My  scattered  locks  and  strew  them  to  the 
winds,  (tmruig  knr  kair  tUatradidbf.) 

Enter  a  Servant. 

What  brings  thee  here  ?  {to  Ser.) 
Ser.  Ethwald,  the  king,  is  at  the  gate,  and 
asks 
To  be  admitted  to  your  presence,  princess. 

Elb»  (beeaming  sudduUy  calm.) 
What,  Ethwald,  say 'st  thou  ?  say 'st  thou  tru- 
ly so? 
Ser,  Tes,  truly,  princess. 
Elb,  Ethwald,  that  Thane  whom  thou  doit 

call  the  king .' 
6ler.  Tes,  he  whom  all  the  states  and  chiefb 
of  Mereia 
Do  call  the  king. 

Elb.  He  enters  not.  Tell  him  I  am  unwell, 
And  will  not  be  disturb'd.  [Eur  Ser. 

What  seeks  he  here  ?  Fie.  poorl v  Minting  soul ! 
Rouse !  rouse  thee  up !  To  all  the  worldpeside 
Subdued  and  humbfed  would  I  rather  be 
Than  in  the  eyes  of  this  proud  man. 

Re-enter  Sjer. 

Whatsay'stthon? 

Is  he  departed  ? 

Ser.  No,  he  will  not  depart,  but  bids  me  say 
The  entrance  he  has  begg*d  he  now  com- 
mands. 
I  hear  his  steps  behind  me. 

Enter  Ethwald. 

(Elburga  twrna  away  from  him  proudly.) 
Ethw.  Elburga,  turn  and  look  upon  aniend. 
Elk.  (tyming  round  haughtily  y  and  looking 

on  him  with  an  assumed  expression  Sf 

anger  and  seomfid  contempt.) 
Usurping  rebel,  who  hast  slain  thy  master ; 
TUce  thou  a  look  that  well  beseems  thy  worth. 
And  hie  thee  hence,  false  traitor ! 
Ethw.  Yes,  I  will  hie  me  hence,  and  with 

me  lead 
A  fkir  and  beauteous  subject  to  my  will ; 
That  will  which  may  not  oe  gainsaid.  For  now 
High  Heaven,  that  hath  decreed  thy  ftther's 

fall, 
Hath  also  me  appointed  kinf  of  Mereia^ 
With  right  as  fair  as  his ;  which  I'll  mamtain, 
And  by  the  proudest  in  this  lordly  realm 
Will  bJe  obey'd,  even  by  thy  lofty  self. 
Elh.  Put  shackles  on  myumbs,  ando'ermy 

head 
Let  your  barr'd  dungeons  low'r ;  then  may'st 

thou  say, 
"  Walk  not  abroad,**  and  so  it  needs  must  be ; 
But  think'st  thou  to  subdue,  bold  as  thou  art. 
The  lofly  spirit  of  king  Oswal*B  daughter  ? 
Go,  bind  the  wild  winds  in  thy  hollow  shield. 
And  bid  them  rage  no  more :  they  will  obey 

thee. 
Ethw.  Tes,  proud  Elburga,  I  will  shackle 

thee. 
But  on  the  throne  of  Mereia  shalt  thou  sit, 
Not  in  the  dungeon's  gloom. 
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Ay,  and,  albeit  the  wild  winds  dasefoM 
To  be  ■ubjeeted  to  my  royal  will, 
The  lofty  apirit  of  king  Oewal'a  daiighler 
I  will  aiUMiae.  (UMng  her  kamd>) 

Elb.  (tknwmg  him  of  from  ktr  vtkemmUif.) 
Off  with  thoae  bloody  handa  that  slew  my 

father! 
Thy  tonehii  horrid  to  me!  'tia  a  fiend's  gnap: 
Oat  from  my  preaence!   bloody  Thane  of 

Mairneath! 
Etiiw,  Ay,  frown  on  me,  Elborga;' proudly 

frown: 
I  knew  thy  haughtr  apirit,  and  I  lov'd  it, 
£?en  when  I  saw  tnee  first  in  gorgeous  state ; 
When,.bearing  high  thy  atately  ibnn,  thou 

atoodat 
Lake  a  proud  queen,  and  on  the  gazing  crowd. 
Somewhat  offsnded  with  a  late  neglect. 
Darted  thy  looka  of  anger  and  discuun. 
High  Thanes  and  Damea  ahrunk  from  thine 

eye,  whilst  I. 
Like  one  who  from  the  mountain's  summit 


Beneath  him  far  the  harmleaa  lightning  play. 
With  amiling  admiration  mark*d  thee  well. 
And  own*d  a  kindred  aonl.  Each  angry  flaah. 
Of  thy  dark  eye  was  loveliness  to  me. 
But  know,  jproud  maid,  my  apirit  outmaaters 

thine. 
And  heedeth  not  the  anger  nor  the  power 
Of  liTinjr  thing. 
EXk,  Sold  and  amaang  man ! 
Etkw,  And  bold  ahomd  be  the  man  who 

weds  Elburga. 
EXh,  Awav!  it  cannot  be,  it  ahall  not  be ! 
My  aouL  doln  riae  againat  thee,  bloody  chief. 
And  bids  thy  power  defiance. 
JSdkw.  Then  art  thou  mine  in  truth,  for 
never  yet 
Did  hoatile  thing  eonfiront  me  unsubdued: 
Defy  me  and  thou*rt  cen^uer'd. 
EXb»  Thou  most  audacioua  chief!  it  ahall 

not  be. 
£cAio.  It  ahall,  it  muat  be,  maiden,  I  have 
sworn  it; 
And  here  repeat  it  on  that  beauteoua  hand 
Which  to  no  powesbut  with  mv  life  1*11  yield. 
{grammg  her  hmmi  firmly  wkUh  she  otruggUs 

tojree) 
Frown  not,  Elburga !  *tia  in  Tain  to  strive ; 
My  spirit  outmasters  thine. 
Elh.  Say*st  thou- to  me  thou  didst  not  slay 
my  father  ? 
Say'st  thou  those  hands  are  guiltless  of  his 
death? 
BAw.  Think*st  thou  Til  plead,  and  aay  I 
have  not  slain 
A  weak  old  roan,  whose  inoffensive  mind, 
And  strong  desire  to  quit  the  warring  world 
For  quiet  religious  rest,  could  be,  in  truth, 
No  hmd^anoe  to  my  greatness  ?  were  this  ; 


fit. 


tmg 
iia's  Ki 


In  Meroia's  king,  and  proud  Elburga's  lord  i 

Eik,  (turninff  auMv.) 
Elburga*s  lord!     Tnou   art  piesumptuous, 

prince  : 
Go  hence,  and  brave  me  not. 


Ethw.  I  will  go  hence  forthwith;  ndiby 
mv  side, 
Tlie  lair  selected  partner  of  my  throne. 
rU  lead  where  the  aaambled  ehiefii  of  Meieia 
Wait  to  receive  firom  me  their  future  queen. 

Elb.  Distract  me  not! 

Ethw.  Resistance  ia  diatnction. 
Who  ever  yet  my  fixed  purpoae  oroaa'd  f 
Did  Ethwald  ever  yield?  Come,  queen  of 

Mercaa*} 
Thia  firm  grasp  ahaUconduotihee  to  a  thrower 
(takmg  Asr  ibntf,  which  ahe/My  rasisCs.) 
Come  forth,  the  frowning,  haughty  bride  of 
Ethwald. 

Elk.  Wonderftd  man ! 
If  hell' or  fortune  fight  for  thee  I  know  not. 
Nothing  withatanda  thy  power. 
(IBuuHT  Ethw.  Itadiig  of  Elh.  in  tfimmpK 

mtd  Dwina  /oUotomg  with  htr  kamdt  omd 

eyes  rmsed'Urhmoom  tm  aoUmi$hmaU.) 


ACT  V, 

SciirX  I. — AH  AECHXD  P18816K  WWLOM 
A  GATXWAT  IJT  THE  XOTAI*  CA8TX.K. 
THX  BOVMD  OF  WABLIKB  MUSIC  WITH- 
OUT. 

Enter  Ethblbsat  and  Sblrxd  with  their 
FoLLOWBRs,  as  if  Just  cooM  from  a  long 
march  :  Enter,  by  toe  OBposite  aide,  Alwt, 
upon  which  they  halt,  tnelbrenioit  of  Um 
fi^LLowBBS  but  Just  appearing  under  tbe 
gateway. 

jSUoy.  Welcome,  most  valiant  elneflnina! 
Fame  reporta 
Tliat  erown'd  with  full  auceeaa  ye  are  retum'd. 
Eth.^Qiiod  Booth  we  boast  but  little  of  oar 


Tho'  Woggarwolfe,  our  base  ignoble  spoiler, 
Woundea  and  aorely  shent,  we*ve  left  behiiid, 
Again  in  cloister 'd  walls- with  ghostly  men. 
Winding  his  soul,  with  many  a  heavy  gronn| 
Into  a  saintly  frame ;  God  speed*the  work ! 
We  are  but  juat  in  time  to  save  our  halls. 

8d.  It  is  a  shame  that  such  a  rufiian  thief* 
Should   thus  employ  the  arms  of  warlike 

Thanes. 
mUwy.  In  truth  it  ia,  but  now  there  reigiia 

in  Mercia 
A  wariike  king,  who  better  knowa  to  deal 
With  valiant  men.    The  meaaenger  infornr'd 

you? 
8d.  He  did ',  yet,  be  it  own'd^  to  call  him 

king 
Sounds  strangely  in  ourears.    How  died-kinf 

Oswal? 
Eih.  (to  Bel)  Patience,  my  firiend !  good 

time  will  shew  thee  all. 
Yet  pray  inform  us,  Alwy,  ere  we  part, 
Where  IS  young  Edward  ?  In  these  late  com-^ 

motions 
What  part  had  he? 
Ahoy.  Would  to  the  holy  saints  I  eouUi 

inform  you ! 
Reporta  there  are,  inceogruous  and  abauBd-— « 
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Some  my,  in  hnntiiig  £(om  hia  fi^Uowen 

Pmaung  at  diuk  of  eve  a  hi^h-awoln  stream, 
Therein  he  pexiah'd ;  othen  do  mwintain 
Thai,  loathing  gnatness,  he  conceais  himself 
In  scxme  lone  cave :  Bat,  as  I  bear  a  heart 
Trae  to  king  Ethwald  and  the  public  weal, 
I  know  ofhim  no  more. 

Sd.  Thou  Uest ! 

£tk,  (pmOing  back  Selied.)  Peaoe,art  thou 
mad? 

J^wg.  (prttmding  not  to  Assr.)  What  said 
brave  Selred  ? 

Eth.  A  hast  J  exclamation  of  no  meaning. 

JUm^  I  most  away  and  bear  the  welcome 
ti^ngs 
Of  your  anivu  to  the  royal  ear. 

Eik,  But  stop,  before  thoU  go'st  I  fain 
would  know 
How  ftr'd  £Uburga  in  the  passing  storm  ? 
Where  has  she  refuge  found  ? 

dflZwy.  Within  these  walls;  sheisthequeen 
of  Mercia. 

£ih.  I  am  indebted  to  thee.     (Exit  Alwy. 

StL  (staring  wUhswjnriseyponElbBlhert) 
What  dost  thou  think  of  this?  Did  we  hear 

truly? 
To  the  usurper  of  her  ftther's  crown, 
And  if  our  fears  be  true,  his  murderer  too ! 
To  him !  O  most  unnatural ! 

£c4.  Ay,  so  it  is.    As  one  who  Tentuxes 
forth 
AAer  an  earthquake's  awful  visitation, 
The  eountiy  round  in  strange  unwonted  guise 
Beholds;  liere  swelling   heights  and  herby 

knolls, 
Where  smok'd  the  cottage  and  the  white 

fiooks  browz'd, 
Bunk  into  turbid  pools ;  there  rifted  rocks, 
With  all  thebdnge^  woods  upon  their  sides. 
In  the  low  bosom  <»  the  flowery  vale 
Beating  unoouthlv-— even  so  does  he. 
Who  looks  ahrttad  after  the  storms  of  state, 
Btxange  changes  see ;  unnatural  and  strange. 

Sd.  It  makes  my  spirit  boil — the  gentle 
Edward! 
80  gentlv  brave ! 

Sk.  les,  there  ia  cause  of  grief 
And  indignation  too :  but  Ethwald  reignii, 
Hovre'er  he  gain'd  his  height,  and  he  possesses 
The  qualities  that  suit  his  lofty  station. 
With  them  I  fear  he  has  his  passions  also, 
HonUle  to  public  good :  be  it  our  jMrt 
To  use  the  influence  we  still  retam 
O'er  his  ambitions  mind  for  Meroia's  weal ! 
This  is  our  duty  now. 

SU.  rU  take  thy  counsel,    (to  t&c  Soldiers.) 
Follow,  weary  comrades. 
[Eksout  Eth.  and  Sel.  and  their  Followers, 
reking  aeroMO  the  stage. 


ScSUB   II. — A  EOTAL  APARTMENT. 

Ex.BimaA.  as  Qosxs.  discovered  aitting  on  a 
chair  or  state,  witn  jJwira,  Ladies,  and 
OrriCKRA  of  f^ATs  attending. 

Elb.  We've  waited  long:  how  goes   the 
da}^?  know 'st thou? 

SI 


(to  First  Officer.) 
First.  Of,,  As  comes  the  light  across  thii 
arched  roof 
From  those  high  windows,  it   should  Wea^, 

methmks, 
Upon  noon  day. 

EXb,  and  the  procession  to  the  royal  chapel 
Should  at  this  hour  begin.    The  king,  per- 
chance. 
Is  with  affairs  detain'd :  go  thou  and  see. 

[Exit  First  Officer* 
I  am  impatient  now.  (poice  heatd  toithout.) 
What  voice  is  that  ? 

First  SONG  without. 

Hark  I  the  cock  crows,  and  the  wind  blows, 

Away,  my  love,  away ! 
Qniok,  d'oD  tlqr  weeds  and  taU  thy  beads. 

For  soon  it  will  be  day. 

First.  Lad.  'Tis  sadly  wild. 
Dwin.  'Tis  sad  but  wond'rous  svreet 
Who  may  it  be  ?  List,  list !  she  sings  again* 

Seeond  SONG  withaut. 

Where  hnr'st  thoa  thy  carelem  head  t 
On  the  cold  heath  is  my  bed. 
Where  the  moor-cock  shuts  his  wing. 
And  the  brown  snake  weaves  his  ring. 
Safe  and  ibarless  will  I  be, 
The  coiled  adder  stings  not  me. 

Elb.  (rising  displeased  from  her  sedU.) 
Call  those  who  wait  without.    What  may  thi4 
mean? 

Enter  an  AxTSffDAVT. 

Whose  voice  is  that  which  in  a  day  of  joy 
Such  plaintive  music  makes? 
Jitten.  Pardon,   my  royal  dame!   be  not 

offended ! 
*Tis  a  poor  maid  bereaved  of  her  mind. 
Rent  are  her  robes,  her  scattered  locks  un<« 

boundi 
Like  one  who  long  thro'  rugged  ways  hath 

stray  M, 
Beat  with  the  surly  blast  ;^  but  never  yet, 
Tho'  all  so  sorely  uient,  did  I  behold  . 
A  fairer  maid.    She  aims  at  no  despite  t 
She's  wild,  but  gentle. 
i>iot.  O  haj^k  again ! 

Third  SONG  without. 

*  Once  upon  my  cheek 
He  said  the  rosss  grew, 

But  now  they're  wash'd  away 
With  the  cold  evening  dew . 

For  I  wander  thro'  the  night, 

When  all  but  me  take  rest, 
And  the  moon's  loft  beams  nil  piteoasly 

Upon  my  troubled  breast. 
^ (•  paw^O 

*  For  this  third  Song,  which  is  the  only  litera- 
ry aasiatance  either  in  vefse  or  prare  that  I  have 
everreceived,  I  sm  indebted  to  the  pea  of  a 
I  friend. 


m 
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Fourth  SONG. 

Ah,  inaiden  !  bear  the  biting  imarti 

Nor  that  thy  lo«  deplore  j, 
The  Thane's  oaughter  haa  hia  heart. 
He  will  return  no  more. 

First  Lad.  'Tis  strangely  melancholy. 
Dtei.  "Hb  like  the  moumfhl  soonda  whidi 

ofientimea 
The  midniffht  watcher,  in  his  lonely  tower, 
Hears,  with  the  wailing  blast  most  sweetly 

mingled. 
£Eb.  (to  Attendant.)  Go  thou  and  lead  her 

hither. 
jStten.  I  will,  great  queen. — But  here  she 

comes  unbidden. 

Enter  Bertha  with  a  wild  unsettled  air,  and 
her  hair  scattered  upon  her  shoulders.  The 
Ladiss  gather  about  her  with  curiosity. 

First  Lad.  How  fair  she  b ! 
Sec.  tad.  Her  eyes  of  lovely  blue. 
Gentle  but   restless.    Dost    thou  see   that 
glance  ?  (to  Sec.  Lad.) 

I  fear  to  look  upon  her. 
Dwi.  Fie,  fie,  upon  it !  press  not  near  her 
thus: 
She  seems  offended :  I  will  speak  to  her. 
(to  Berth.)  Sweet  Lady,  art  thou  sad  ? 
(Bertha  looks  sitdfastly  at  her,  then  drops  her 
head  upon  her  oreast  and  makes  no  answer.) 
We  would  be  kind  to  thee. 
(Berth,  then  looks  more  gently  on  her,  b%ii  is 
still  silent.) 
First  Lad.  Dost  thou  not  speak,  thou  who 

canst  sing  so  well  ? 
Dwi.  Who  taught  thee  those  sweet  notes  ? 
Berth.  The  night  was  dark  :  I  met  spirits 
on  my  way : 
Tliey^Bung  me  sweet  songs,  but  they  were  sor- 
rowful. 
Dwi.  Ah,  woe  is  me  i  and  dost  thou  wan- 
der, then, 
In  the  dark  night  alone,  no  one  to  tend  thee? 
Berth.  When  the  moon's  dark,  I  follow  the 
night-bird's  cry, 
And  it  doth  guide  my  way. — But  he'll  return, 
So  do  they  tell  me,  when  sweet  violets  blow 
And  summer  comes  again. 
Dwi.    And  who  is  he  ? 
Berth.  List,  and  the  winds  wiU  tell  thee  as 
they  pass : 
The  stilly  air  will  whisper  it.    But  sofllv. 
Tell  it  to  none  again.    They  must  not  know 
How  stem  he  is,  for  he  was  gentle  once. 
DwL  A  cruel  heart  had  he  who  could  for- 
sake thee  ! 
Ber.  {putting  her  hand  eagerly  on  Dwina's 
mouth.) 
Hush,  hush !  we'll  not  offend  him.    He  is 

great, 
And  must  not  be  ofiended. 
Elb.  [coming  near  her.)    What,  say 'st  thou 
he  is  great  ? 
Rent  are  thy  weeds  and  thin  thy  ruffled  robe : 
Why  didst  thou  leave  thy  home  tfaua  unpro- 
tected ? 


Berth,  (turning  hastily  ypon  her.) 
I  saw  his  banner  streammg  in  the  air, 
And  I  did  follow  it. 
Elh.  His  banner  in  the  air !    What  is  thy 

love  ? 
Berth,  (toolangfisredy other.) 
Thev  say  ne  is  a  sing. 
l3h.  (smiling.)  Poor  maid !  'tis  ever  thus 
with  such  as  she ; 
They  rtill  beUeve  themselves  of  some  hi|rh 

state. 
And  mimick  greatness. 

Berth.  Thou  art  a  fair  dame  and  a  gay — 
but  go; 
Take  off  thine  eyes  from  me ;  I  love  thee  not. 
(brinks  from  Elburga,  walking  backwards 
and  loolung  frowningly  at  her  ;  then  beehot^ 
ing  to  Dwma,  she  speaks  in  her  ear.) 
They  say  a  royal  dame  has  won  his  fiuth, 
Stately  and  proud.    But  in  a  gloomy  dream 
I  heard  it  first,  confused  and  terrible : 
And  oft-times,  since,  the  fiend  of  night  re- 
peats it. 
As  on  my  pressed  breast  he  sits  and  groans^ 
I'll  not  beheve  it. 
Dwi.  What  is  thv  name,  sweet  Lady  f 
Berth,  (pdbing  Mr  hand  across  A«r  form- 
head  as  if  trying  to  recolUet.) 
I  had  a  name  that  kind  mends  eall'd  me  by  ; 
And  with  a  blessing^did  the  holy  man 
Bestow  it  on  me.    But  I've  wander'd  fkr 
Thro'  wood  and  wilds,  and  strangely  on  my 

head 
The  'numbing  winds  have  beat,  and  I  have 
lost  It 

Be  not  offended  with  me 

For,  Lady,  thou  art  gentle,  and  I  fear  thee. 

(bowing  submissively  to  Diecna.) 

Enter  Etuxlbkrt. 

Eth.  (to  Dwina,  after  looking  at  Bertha.) 
What  maid  is  that  so  haggard  and  so  wild  ? 
Dwi.  A  wand'ring  maniac,  but  so  fair  and 
gentle 
Thou  ne6ds  mast  speak  to  her. 
Eth.  (going  up  to  Berth.)    Fair  Lady,  wilt 
thou  suffer — gracious  heaven  ! 
What  see  I  here  !  the  sweet  and  gentle  Ber- 
tha ! 
Ah,  has  it  come  to  this?  alas,  alas ! 
Sweet  maiden,  dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Berth,  (after  looking  earnestly  at  Am.) 
I  know  thee  well  enough.    They  call  thee 

mad; 
Thy  wild  and  raving  words  oH  made  the  ears 
Of  holy  men  to  tingle. 
Eth.  She  somewhat  glances  at  the  trath. 
Alas! 
I've  seen  her  gay  and  blooming  as  the  rose. 
And  cheerful,  too,  aa  song  of  early  lark. 
I've  seen  her  prattle  on  her  nurse's  lap, 
Innocent  bud!  and  now  I  see  her  thus.  (weep9,^ 
Berth.  Ah  !  dost  thou  weep  f  are  they  un* 
kind  to  thee  ?  (shakirtg  her  hmd.^ 
Yes^yes!  from  out  the  herd.  Tike  a  mark*^ 
deer. 
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Tfaty  drive  the  poor  diitnaght    The  ■tormi 

of  heaven 
Beat  on  him :  gapinff  hinds  stare  at  his  woe ', 
And  no  one  stops  to  bid  heav'n  speed  his  way. 
Etk.    (JUmrisk  of  tntmpets.)   Sweet  maid, 

retire. 
Btrtk.  Nav,  nay  I  I  will  not  go :  there  be 
without 
Those  who  will  ^wn  upon  me. 

Etk.  (endeavouring  to  lead  her  off.) 
tpr^j  thee  be  entreated ! 
(Dwma  takes  hold  of  her  aiso  to  lead  her  off^ 
hut  she  breaks  firom  them  furiously.) 
Beartk.  Te  shall  not  force   me!  Wist  je, 
who  I  am  ? 
The  whirlwind  in  its  strength  contends  with 

me^ 
And  I  o'ennaster  it. 

Eih,  Stand  round  her  then,  I  pray  yon, 
gentle  ladies ! 
The  king  must  not  behold  her. 
(th^  Ladies  gather  round  Bertha  and  conceal 
her,) 

Enter  Ethwald,  followed  by   Tr Aires  and 
Attekdaitts. 

Etkm.  {itfler  returning  the  obeisance  of  ike 
assembU^.) 
This  gay  and  hxr  attendance  on  oar  person 
And  on  oar  qoeen,  most  honoured  lords  and 

damea, 
We  much  regard ;  and  could  my  heart  ex- 
press— 

^Bertha  hearing  his  voice  shrieks  out.) 
What  cry  is  that.' 
Dmi.    Re^jrard  it  not:  it  is  a  wand'ring 
maid, 
Dbtracted  in  her  mind,  who  is  in  seaxeh. 
As  she  conceits  it,  of  some  faithless  lover. 
She  sings  sweet  songs  of  wildest  harmony. 
And  at  the  queen's  command  we  led  her  in. 
Eikfo.  Seeking  her  love !  distracted  in  her 
mind! 
Have  any  of  my  followers  wrong'd  her.' 

Sneak! 
If  so  it  be,  by  rif  hteous  heaven  I  swear ! 
The  man,  whoe  er  he  be,  shall  dearly  rue  it. 
f Bertha  shrieks  agaiUf  and  breaking  through 
the  crowd  runs  up  to  Ethwald.    He  starts 
haek,  and  caters  his  sues  toith  one  handy 
whiUt  shsy  catching  hold  of  the  otheT,presses 
it  to  her  breast.) 

Berth.  Vve  found  thee  now,  and  let  the 
black  fiend  growl, 
I  will  not  part  with  thee.    I've  followed  thee 
Thro*  cra^  and  moor  and  wild.    I've  heard  thy 

voice 
Sound  from  the  dark  hill's  side,  and  folio w*d 

thee. 
i*ve  seen    thee  on  the   gath'ring  twilight 

clouds, 
Bide  with  the  stately  spirits  of  the  storm. 
But  thoulook'dststenuv  on  me. 
O  be  not  angry  !    I  wilf  kneel  to  thee ; 
For  thou  art  glorioas  now,  as  I  am  told, 
And  must  have  worship,    f kneeling andbow- 
ing  her  head  meeldy  to  the  ground,) 


L     Etho.   (turning  away^  O   God !  O  Qod  ! 

Where  art  thou,  Ethelbertf 
Thou  might'st  have  saved  me  this. 
(2oo^it^  round  and  seeing  that  Ethelbert 
weeps,  ne  also  becomes  sofUnedand  turns  to 
Bertha  with  great  emotion.) 
Berth.  They  eay  phe's  fair  and  glorious :  woe 
in  roc  ! 
I  am  but  form'd  as  simple  maidens  ore. 
But  scorn  me  not :    1  have  a  powerful  spell, 
A  Druid  gave  it  me.  which  on  mine  arm 
When  once  enclasp  d,  will  make  me  fair  as 

she; 
So  thou  wilt  turn  to  me. 

Ethw.  O  Ethelbert !    I  pray  thee  pity  me ! 
This  sight  doth  move  me,  e'en  to  agony. 
Remove  her  hence ;  but  O  deal  gently  with 

her! 
(Ethelbert,  endeavours  again  to  lead  her  off, 
and  the  Ladies  crov>d  about  her.     She  is 
then  carried  outfOnd  is  heard  to  scream  as 
they  are  carrying  her.) 
Ethw.  (in great  disorder.)    Come,  come  a- 
way !  we  do  but  linger  here. 
(Elbur^,  iimo,  sinte  Ethwald  s  enteringy  has 
remained  in  the  back  ground,  but  agitated 
withpassionSf  now  advances  angrily  to  him.) 
Eib.  So  thou  hast  known  thb  maid  ? 
Ethw.  Fie  !  speak  not  to  me  now. 
Elb.  Aytvajf  away ! 
Thou  hast  lodged  softer  passions  in  thy  breast 
Than  1  have  reckoned  on. 
Ethw.  (shaking  her  off.)  Fie !  turn  thy  face 
aside,  and  shade  thine  eyes ! 
That  no  soft  passion  in  thy  bosom  lives. 
Is  thy  opprobrium,  woman,  and  thy  shame. 
EOf.  There  are  within    my  breast  sooli 
thoughts,  I  trust, 
As  suit  my  lofty  state. 
Ethw.  (aside  to  Elb.)  Go,  heartless  page- 
ant, go ! 
Lead  on  thy  senseless  show,  and  move  me 

not 
To  do  thee  some  despite. 
(aloud  to  the  Ladies.)  Move  on,  &ir  dames. 

(to  Elb.  who  seems  unwillingto  go.) 

The  king  commands  it.    fEzauvTlSlburga 

and  Ladies. 

First  Off.,  (to  Ethw.  who  stands  wOk  his 

eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.) 

Please  you,  my  Lord,  but  if  you  move  not 

also, 
The  ceremony  will,  in  sooth,  appear 
As  marr'd  and  cut  in  twain. 
Ethw.  What  say'st  thou,  marshal .' 
First  OffL    Please  you,  my  Lord,  to  move  ? 
Ethw.  Ay,  thou  say'st  well :  in  the  soul's 
agony, 
A  meaner  man  mi^ht  turn  aside  and  weep. 
(Exeunt  Ethw.  with  part  of  his  frmii,  the 
others  ranging  themselves  in  order  to  follow 
him.    A  greal  confusion  and  noise  is  then 
heard  wiBumtf  and  a  voiu  calling  out  ^^  the 
king  is  wounded.".    The  crowd  press  back 
again  in  disorder,  and  presently  re-snlsr 
Eihw.  supported.) 
First  Qfi.  ny  Lord,  how  is  it  with  you  f 
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JBUtf.  Ifearbatill^my  friend.    Where  if 

the  man 
That  gave  me  thifl  fell  stroke  f 
firtt  Ofi.  I  cannot  tell :  tfaej  hate  aur- 

roanded  him. 

Eater  Second  OrricxH. 

See,  Ofi.  He  ia  aecured. 
Ethw.  la  it  a  Mercian  hand  ? 
See,  Qfi.  It  ia,  my  Lord,  but  of  no  high 
degree. 
It  ia  the  fhintic  atroke  of  a  poor  groom, 
Who  didhia  late  Lord  love;  and^  for  that  crime, 
Laat  night,  with  wife  and  children  weeping 

round  him, 
Waa  by  your  aoldiera  tum'd  into  the  cold, 
Hooaeleaa  and  bare. 

Ethw.  Curae  on  their  ruffian  zeal ! 
Torment  him  not,  but  let  him  die  in  peace. 
Would  I  might  aay — .    I'm  veryfiunt,  n 

fiienda : 
Support  me  hence,  I  pray  you  ! 

[ExKuifT  Ethw.  supported' 


my 


SCEKB  III. — ^A  BOTIL  APAMTMBVT:  AN 
OPXir  DOOB  IN  rBOlTT,  BHBWIHO  AN  IK- 
JTBB  CRAMBBB,  IK  WHICH  18  DItCOT- 
EBBD  BTHWALD  LTING  nPGTir  A  COUCH, 
AND  SUBBOUNDBD  WITH  THE  THAITBS 
AND  OFFICERS  OF  HIS  COURT,  SELRBD 
AND  ETHELBERT  STANDING  ON  EACH 
8IPB   or  HIM. 

Sel.  (tfier  Ethw.  has  said  something  to  him 
m  a  low  voice,) 
lie  ia  too  much  incloaed,  and  longa  fer  air : 
Hell  breathe  more  freely  in  the  outer  cham- 
ber; 
Jjti  ua  remove  him. 

[fheif  Ufi  Am  in  his  amehy  and  bring  him 
forward  to  the  front  of  the  stage.) 
First  OM.  How  are  you  now,  my  Liord  ? 
Ethw.  Somewhat  ezhauated;  and  albeit, 
good  Thanea, 
I  greatly  am  indebted  to  your  lore, 
For  a  abort  arace  I  fiiin  would  be  alone. 
Fir$t  €^fi.  Farewell !  Ood  aend  your  high- 
neaa  reat !  meantime 
Well  pray  for  vour  recovery. 
See.  ofi.  And  heaven  will  hearour  prayera. 
Wmnes^  Amen,  amen ! 
Ethw.  Pray  heaven  to  order  all  tliinga  for 
the  weal 
Of  mj  good  realm,  and  I  ahall  be  well  pleaaed 
To  hve  or  die.    Adieu !    [Exkunt  all  but 
fithw.  Selred,  and  Ethelbert.    j^er 
a  pause,  in  toAicA  Ethw.  seems  agi- 
tated and  uneasy. 
My  deareat  Sebed,  think  it  not  unkind, 
dot  go  thou  too.  [Exit  Selied. 

(ARim^  himself  on  the  eouchf  and  taking  both 
lAa  hands  of  ethelbert,  which  he  presses  in 
Aia,  looking  up  tn  his  face  expressivdyfor 
seme  tkneb^ore  he  sputks.) 
I  uA  oppieaa*d.    To  them,  even  in  thia  atate, 
I  atill  muat  be  a  king :  to  you,  my  friend, 
taet  me  put  off  all  aeeming  and  conatraint, 


And  be  a  poor  weak  man.    (a  pause.)  Hmni 

apeakeat  not 
Thy  &ce  la  aad  and  aolemn.     Well  I  aee 
Thou  look'at  upon  me  aa  a  dying  wretch — 
There  ia  no  hope. 

Eth.  Much  will  it  profit  thee 
To  be  prepar'd  aa  tho^  there  were  no  hope ; 
For  if  thou  Hv'at  thou'lt  Uve  a  better  man. 
And  if  thou  dieat,  may  heaven  accept  it  of 
thee! 
Ethw.  O  that  it  would !    But,  my  good 
Ethelbert, 
To  be  thua  aeized  in  iny  high  career. 
With  all  my  viewa  or  glory  op'ning  round 

me — 
The  Western  atate  ev'n  now  invites  mine 

arma. 
And  half  Northumberland,  In  little  time. 
Had  been  to  Meraia  join'd. 
Eth.  Nay,  think  not  now,  I  pray  thee,  of 
theae  matters ! 
They  mix  uneouthly  with  the  pioua  thoughts 
That  do  become  your  atate. 

Ethw.  I  know  it  well ; 
But  they  do  preaa  ao  doaely  on  my  heart 

0  I  did  think  to  be  remember'd  long ! 
Like  thoae  grand  viaitationa  of  the  earth. 
That  on  its  alter'd  face  for  agea  leave 
Tlie  tracea  of  their  might.    Alaa,  alaa ! 

1  am  a  poweriul,  but  a  paaaing  storm. 
That  aoon  shall  be  forgotten ! 

Eth.  I  do  beaeech  thee  think  of  better 

thinga! 
EAw.  Thou  aee'st  I  weep. — Before  thee  1 

may  weep,    (dropping  his  head  t^nm. 

his  breast  and  groaning  deeply.) 
Long  have  I  toiFd  and  atain'd  my  handa  in 

blood 
To  gain  pre-eminence ;  and  now,  alaa ! 
Newly  arrived  at  thia  towering  height,' 
With  all  my  achemea  of  glory  rip*nmg  round 

me, 
I  close  mine  eyes  in  darkneaa,  and  am  nothing. 
Eth.  What,  nothing  aay'at  thou  ? 
Ethw.  O  no,  Ethelbert ! 
I  look  bevond  thia  world,  and  look  with  dread 
Where  all  for  me  ia  fearful  and  unknown. 
Death  I  have  daily  braved  in  fielda  of  fi^ht. 
And,  when  a  boy,  ofi  on  the  air-huiig  bou^h 
I've  fearleaa  trode,  beneath  me  roaring  fkr 
The  deep  awoln  flooda,  withev'ryemngatep 
Inatant  destruction.    Had  I  perish*d  then — 
Would  that  I  had,  aince  it  haa  come  to  thia ! 
(raisingyp  his  hands  vehemently  to  heaven,) 
E£A.  Be  not  ao  vehement :  this  will  endan* 

ger 
The  little  chance  thou  atill  may*at  have  for 

life. 
The  God  we  fear  ia  meroifbl. 

Ethw.  Ay,  he  iameroiful ;  but  may  it  reach — 
O  liaten  to  me  ! — Oswal  I  have  murder'd, 
And  Edward,  brave  and  gentle — Ay,  thia  bites 
With  a  feU  tooth  !  I  vifely  have  enthrall'd ; 
Of  all  hia  rights  deprived.  The  loving  Berthau 
Too  well  thou  know'st  what  I  have  b^n  to 

her — 
Ah  !  thinkeat  thou  a  thonaand  robed  priesta 
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Out  mj  down  meicy  on  a  Mml  so  fool? 

£m.  Tbeiiiwanltig-h0  of  humble  penitence 
Rise  to  the  ear  of  heav'n  when  pealed  hymna 
Are  aoaitter'd  with  the  aounds  of  common  air ; 
If  1  indeed  maj apeak  onto  aking 
Oflowhamili^. 

Etkw,  Thjr  words  bite  keenly,  friend.    O 

kin^me  not! 
Grant  me  bnt  longer  life,  and  thou  shalt  see 
What  bfate  amenu  I'll  make  for  past  offisnces. 
^Hioii  thinkesi  hardly  of  me ;  ne'ertheleas, 
Rough  aa  my  warrior's  life  has  been,  good 

thongfata 
Have  sometimes  harboured  here. 

(putting  kit  hand  4in  kit  heart.) 
If  I  hnd  Uved, 

It  was  my  full  intent  that,  in  my  power, 
My  peopfe  should  haTe  found  prosperity : 
I  wonw  have  proyed  to   tliem  a  gen'roua 

Lord. 
If  I  had  Uved ^Ah !  think'st  thou,  Ethel- 

bert, 
There  is  indeed  no  hope  ? 
£t4. 1  mav  not  flatter  you. 
Eikw.  (koUUng  up  kis  clasped  hands.) 
"Tlien  heav'n  have  mercy  on  a  guilty  soull 
Good  Ethelbert,  full  weU  thou  know'st  that  I 
No  coward  am:  from  power  of  mortal  thing 
I  never  shrunk.    O  might  I  still  contend 
With  spear  and  helm,  and  shield  and  bran- 
dished blade ! 
But  I  must  go  where  spear  and  helm  and 

shiela 
Avail  not  *. 
Where  the  skill'd  warriour  cas'd  in  iron, 

stands 
Defenceless  as  the  poor  uncrusted  worm. 
Some  do  conceit  that  dieembodied  spirits 
Have  in  them  mose  capacity  of  woe 
Hian  fleah  and  blood  maintain     I  feel  ap- 

paU'd: 
Tee,  Thane  of  Sezfbrd,  I  do  say  appall'd. 
For,  ah.'  thou  know'st  not  in  how  short  a 

space 
The  aoul  of  man  within  him  may  be  changed. 
Etk.  I  know  it  all  too  well.    But  be  more 

calm; 
Thoo  hast  a  task  to  do,  and  short  perhaps 
May  be  the  time  allowed  thee.    True  repent- 
ance 
With  reparation  of  offences  past 
Is  ever  yok'd.     Declare  it  as  thy  will 
That  Edward  do  succeed  unto  nis  rights : 
And  f6i  poor  Bertha,  she  shall  be  my  charge ; 
in  tend  and  cheer  her  in  my  quiet  nome. 
Etkw.  Thou  dost  prevent  my  boon:  heaven 

bless  thee  for  it ! 
I  give  thee  power  to  do  whate'er  thou  think 'st 
I,  living,  should  have  done.    'Tis  all  I  can, 
And  gracious  heaven  accept  it  at  my  hands  ! 
£c£  Amen,  my  friend !  I'll  faithfully  fulfil 
Th'   important  trust^Ha!  how   thy  visage 

changes! 
Tliy  mind's  exertion'  has  outrun  thy  strength. 
He  feints  away.     Help !  who  attends  wiUi- 

Ottt? 


Enter  jS^BBD  with  ATTXirnAHTS. 

Support  the  king :  whether  a  sudden  faint 
Or  death  be  now  upon  him,  trow  I  not. 
But  quickly  call  the  queen. 

Sd.  Alas,  my  brother!  (assisting  Eth.  to 
raise  fithw.'s  head.) 

Eth.  Raise  him  gently,  Selred. 
For,  if  that  life  within  nim  still  remain. 
It  may  revive  him. 

8el.  Ah !  see  how  changed  he  is !  Alas,  my 
brother ! 
Pride  of  my  fether's  house,  is  this  thy  end  f 

Enter  Elboroa,  Noblxs,  &c. 

EI&.  Let  me  approach  unto  my  royal  Lord. 
Good  Ethelbert,  thou  long  hast  known  thy 

king, 
Look'd  he  e'er  thus  befose  ?  (looking  on  Ethw.) 
•Eth.  No,  royal  dame ;  and  yet  'tis  but  a 
faint; 
See,  he  revives  again^ 
Ethw.  (opening  his  eyes.)    Who  are  about 

me  now  ? 
Eth.  The  queen  and  nobles. 
Set.  And  Selred,  too,  is  here,  my  dearest 

Ethwald ! 
Ethw,  (holding  out  his  hand  to  Se\.) 
Ay,  noble  brother,  thou  wert  ever  kind. 
Faintness  returns   again;  stand  round,  my 

friends. 
And  hear  my  dying  words.    It  is  my  will 
That  Ethelbert  shall,  afler  my  decease, 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  nation's  council. 
The  kingdom  settle  as  may  best  appear 
To  his  experienced  wisdom,  and  retain, 
Until  that  settlement,  the  kingly  power. 
Faintness  letums  again ;  I  say  no  moie. 
Art  thou  displeas'd,  my  Selred .' 

Sel.  (kneJing  and  lasting  his  hand.) 
No,  brother,  let  your  dying  will  bereave  me 
Ev'n  of  my  father's  lands,  and  with  my  sword 
I  will  maintain  it. 
Ethw.  Thou  art  a  gen'roua  brother;  fere 

thee  well ! 
JSIft.  What,  is  the  queen,  indeed,  so  poor  a 
thing 
In  Mercia's  state,  that  she  o'er-passed  is, 
Unhonour'd  and  unmention'd .' 
Ethw.  (to  Elb.  wooing  his  hand  faintly.) 

Be  at  peace ! 
Thou  shalt  have  all  things  that  become  thy 

state. 
(To  Attendants.)  Lower  my  head.,  I  pmy  you. 
First  (ME.  He  faints  affam. 
See.  Cffi.  He  will  not  bold  it  long : 
The  kingdom  will  be  torn  with  dire  conten- 
tions, 
And  the  Northumbrian  soon  will  raise  his 
head. 
Ethw.  (raising  himself  eagerly  with  great 
vehemence.) 
Northumberland  !  Oh  I  did  purpose  soon. 
With  thrice  five  thousand  of  my  chosen  men, 
To've  compass'd  his  proud  towers. 
Death,  death !  thou  art  at  hand,  and  all  is 

ended ! 
(groans  and  falls  baekupon  the  couch.) 
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Firtt  OjfL  ThiB  it  a  fiunt  fiom  which  I  fear, 
brave  Thanes, 
He  will  awake  no,  more. 
8te.  Ofi.  Say'at  thou  ?  Gk>'  neainBr  and  ob- 

■erre  the  face. 
First  (>fi.  If  that  mine  eyes  did  ever  death 
Gehold, 
This  is  a  dead  nian*i  Tin^^e. 
See.   Ofi.  Let  us  retire.    My.  good  Lord 
Xthelbert, 
You  ihall  not  find  me  backward  in  your  ler- 
▼ice. 
First  Ofi.  Nor  me. 
Omnes.  Nor  any  of  ub. 
Etk.   I  thank  you,  Thanes !    Tis  fit  you 
should  retire ; 
But  Selred  and^myself,  and,  of  jour  number, 
Two  chosen  by  yourselves,  will-  watch  the 

body.- 
(to  Dwina,  10AO  supports  Elburga,  and  seems 
soothing  her.). 


Ay,  flentle  I>wina,  soothe  your  royal  mifltrrae 
And  lesd  her  hence,  (^er  ' 


stes4fa$i- 
lyonthe  body.) 
Think  ye,  indeed,  that  death  hath  dealt  his 
blow*.' 
First  Ofi.  Ah,  yes,  my  Lord !  that  colInt^ 
nance  ia  death. 
(Selred  kneeUhythebodiy,  mmd  hides  his  heed.) 

Hth,  Then  peace  be  to  his  spirits 
A  brave  and  oariliff  soul  is  ,|;oiie  to  rest 
Thuspowerfiil  deaUi  th'  ambitious  mananeiti, 
In  midst  of  all  his  great  and  towering  hopes. 
With  heart  high  swoln ;  as  the  omnipotent 

fioet 
Seizes  the  rough  enchafed  northern  deep, 
And  all  its  mighty  billows,  heav'd  aloft. 
Boldly  commixing  with  the  clonda  of  heaveD, 
Are  iuc'd  to  rage  no  move. 

{The  CWfoMdnytf.) 
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PART     SECOND. 


PERSONS    OF    THE    DRAMA. 

MEN: 

Ethwalo. 
£tbu.bsrt. 

Selrxd. 

£l>WAKO. 

Ar-WT. 

USRBUtlV. 
HKXDLr. 

OaoAB. 

TbAHES,  S<IL1>lKRfly  Ac.  A«. 

WOMEN: 

Klboroa. 
DwiifA. 

Ladiss,  ArrsuDAiiTB,  Ac.i^. 


ACT    I. 


SCKXB  I. — A  OliOOMT  APARTMSHT  US 
AX  OLD  SAXoir  CASTLE,  WITH  SMALL 
ORATKD  WI9D0WS  TERT  HIOH  VROM 
THE  OftOUHD.  EDWARD  IS  DISCOT- 
EEEO  SITTinO  BT  A  TABLE,  AND 
TBACIH6  rieUBES  WITH  CHALK  0POK 
IT,  WHICH  HE  rBEqUEllTLT  BITBS  OUT 
AOAIB^  A.T  LAST,  THBOWIBO  AWAT 
THB  CHALK,  HB  FIXES  HIS  BYES  UF- 
Ca  THE  OBOUffD,  ABD  COBTIHUES 
FOR  SOMB  TIMB  IM  A  MBLABCBOLT 
FOSTUBE. 

Kotani  to  kim  tlie  Kejefxb,  curbing  MDethiiig 

in  Uthaiid. 

Eiword,  What  brings  thee  now  ?  it  sniely 
cannot  be 
The  time  of  food :  my  prison  boors  are  wont 
To  fly  more  heavily. 

iCup,  It  is  not  food :  I  bring  wheiewtth, 
my  Lord, 
To  stop  a  rent  in  these  old  walls,  that  oft 
Hath  grieT*d  me,  when  Tve  thooght  of  you 

o*nights ; 
Hud'  it  the  cold  wind  irisits  yo«. 

Ed.  And  let  it  enter !  it  shall  not  be  «topp*d. 
Who  Yisits  me  besides  the  winds  of  heaven .' 
Whomooms  with  me  bat  the  sad  sighing 

wind  ? 
Wbobringeth  tomineearthemimick'd  tones 
Of  Toioes  once  beloT'd  and  soonds  long  post 
Bui  the  lighVwing^d  and  many  Toimdwiad  ? 


Who  fimsthe  prisoner's  lean  and  fever'd  cheek 
As  kindly  as  the  monarch's  wreathed  brows 
But  the  nee  piteous  wind  ? 
I  will  not  hare  it  stopp'd. 
Kup.  My  Lord,  the  winter  now  creeps  on 

apace: 
Hoar  firost  this  morning,  on  our  sheltered  fieMs 
Lav  thick,  and  glanccSi  to  the  up-risen  sun, 
Wnich  scarce  had  power  to  melt  it. 
Ed.  Glanced  to  th'  up-risen  sun !  Ay,  soeh 

fair  moms, 
When  ev'ry  bush  doth  put  its  glory  on. 
Like  to  a  eemmed  bride !  vonr  rustics,  now, 
And  early  ninds,  will  set  tneir  clouted  feet 
Thro*  silver  webs,  so  bright  and  finely  wrought 
As  royal  dames  ne'er  fashion'd,  yet  plod  on 
Their  careless  way,  unheeding. 
Alas,  how  many  glorious  things  there  be 
To  look  upon !  Wear  not  the  forests,  now, 
Their  latest  coat  of  richly  varied  dyesf 
jETecp.  Tes,  good  my  Lord,  the  cold  chill 

year  advances; 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  let  me  close  that  wall. 
Ed.  I  tell  thee  ao,  man ;  if  the  north  air 

bites. 
Bring  me  a  cloak. — ^Where  is  thy  dog  to-day  f 
Kup.  Indeed,  I  wonder  that  he  came  not 

with  me 
As  he  is  wont 

Ed.  Bring  him,  I  pray  thee,  when  thoa 

com'st  again. 
He  wags  his  tail  and  looks  up  to  my  face 
With  the  assured  kindliness  of  one 
Who  has  not  injured  me.     How  goes  your 

sport? 
Kup.  Nobly,  my  Lord  ^  and  much  it  plea- 


To  see  your  mind  again  so  sooth'd  and  -calm. 
Ed.  I  thank  thee :  know'st  thou  not  that 
man  is  fi>rm'd 
For  varied  states ;  to  top  the  throne  of  power. 
Or  in  a  toad's  hole  squat,  shot  from  the  light .' 
He  can  bear  all  things ;  yet,  if  thou  oast 

Lead  nie%r  onee  into  the  open  air, 

To  see  the  woods,  and  fields,  and  coontry 

round 
In  the  fair  light  of  heaven. 

Kun.  I  must  not  do  it ;  I  am  sworn  to  this; 
But  all  indulgence,  suited  to  this  state 
Of  close  confinement,  gladly  will  I  grant. 
£d.  A  faithful  servant  to  a  wicked  lord, 
Whoe'er  he  be,  art  thoo.    Is  Oswal  dead  .> 
Or  does  some  powerful  Thane  his  power 

usurp.'  iflpmtm.) 

Thoo  wilt  not  answer  me.    (a  hofn  luatrd 

wUMaut*) 
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Keep.  Ha !  who  u  &t  the  gate  that  poonds 
ao  boldly  ? 
I'll  mount  thifl  tower  and  aee.    (Exrr  heuiily, 
and  Edward  takeg  his  seat  ogam  at 
before.) 
Keep,  (wUhaiUf  eaOing  down  from  the  Tow* 
er.) 
it  ia  a  company  of  armed  men. 
Bearing  a  royaJ  enaign. 
Ed.  {tiarttngfrom  At>  seat.)  Then  let  me 
riae  and  brace  my  apirita  up ! 
They  bring  me  death  or  freedom  ! 

Re-enter  Kekpxr  ftom  the  Tower. 

(eagerly  to  Mm.)    What  think'at  thou  of  it  ? 
Ke^.  I'll  to  the  gate,  and  meet  them  in- 
atantly. 
(Exiti  crossing  over  the  stage  hastily.) 
Ed.  (alone.)  An  it  be  death,  they'U  do  it 
apeedily, 
And  there^a  the  end  of  aD.   Ah,  liberty  ! 
An  it  be  thou,  enlarger  of  man'a  self  !— 
My  heart  doth  atrangely  beat  aa  tho'  it  were. 
I  hear  their  atepa  already :  they  come  quickly : 
Ah  !  how  atep  they  who  joyful  tidinga  bear ! 
Keqt.  (eaUing  without  to  Edw.  btfore  they 
enter. 
My  Lord,  my  Lord !  you're  a  free  man  again  ! 
Ed.  Am  I  ?  great  God  of  heaven,  how  good 
thou  art! 

Enter  two  Tharzs.  conducted  by  the  Keeper. 

Ed.  (aeeosting  them.)  Brave  men, ye  come 
upon  a  bleased  errand. 
And  let  me  bleaa  you. 

First  Th.  With  ioy  unto  ouraelvea  we  bring, 
my  Loni, 
Your  full  enlargement  from  the  higheat  power 
That  Mereta  now  obeya. 

Ed.  Not  from  King  Oawal  ? 

See.  T%.  No.  moat  noble  Ethling : 
From  the  Lora  Regent  Ethelbert  we  come. 

Ed.  Mine  uncle,  then,  ia  dead. 

Sec.  Th.  E'en  BO,  my  Lord. 

Ed.  Ah  !   good  and  gentle,  and  to  me  ntoet 
kind  !   (weeps  f  hiding  his  face.) 
Died  he  peacefully  ? 

First  Tk.  He  ia  at  peace. 

Ed.  Ye  are  reaerv'd  with  me. 
But  ye  are  wiae,  perhapa ;  time  will  declare  it. 
Give  me  your  handa;  ye  are  my  loving  friehda. 
And  you,  my  good  guardian  of  thia  castle,  too. 
You  nave  not  been  to  me  a  aurly  keeper. 
(taking  Vie  Thanea  VMrmly  by  the  himd,  and 

^erwards  the  Keeper.) 

(j9  second  horn  sounds  without  very  Uiud.) 

First  Th.  Ha!  at  our  heela  another  mea- 
aenger 
80  quickly  aent.  EliT  Keep. 

See.  Th.  What  may  thia  mean .' 

Ed.  Nay,  wait  not  for  him  here. 
Let  ua  go  forth  from  theae  inclo^ng  walla, 
And  meet  him  in  the  light  and  open  day. 

First  Th.  'Tis  one,  I  hope,  sent  to  confirm 
our  errand : 
How  came  he  on  ao  quickly  ? 


Ed.  Thou  hopeat,  Thane  ?  Oh !  then  thon 
doubteattoo.  (pauses  and  looks  earn- 
estly inthsirfaess.) 

Enter  Onoak  conducted  by  the  KKXPxn. 

First  'i%.(to  Ongu.)    Thine  errand  ? 
Ongar.  That  thou  ahalt  know,  and  d» 
authority 
Which  warranta  it.     You  here  are  came, 

grave  Thanea, 
Upon  the  word  of  a  acarce-named  regent. 
To  aet  thia  pria^ner  free ;  but  1  am  come 
With  the  aign'd  will  of  Ethwald  to  forbid  it; 
And  here  I  do  retain  him.  (2a|ftii^  hold  tf 
Edw.) 
First  Th.    Looae  thy  unhallowed  gnap, 
thou  baae  deceiver ! 
Nor  face  na  out  with  a  moat  wicked  tale. 
We  left  the  king  at  hia  extremity. 
And  long  ere  thia  be  muat  have  breath'd  hit 
laat. 
Ongar.  Art  thou  in  a  leagtie  with  death  l» 
know  ao  well 
When  he  perforce  muat  come  to  aick  men'i 

beda.' 
King  Ethwald  fivea,  and  will  live  longer  too 
Than  traitora  wiah  for.    Look  upon  then 

ordera : 
Knoweat  thou  not  hia  aiga?  (shaping  Ms 
warrant.) 
(Both  Thanea   a^  reading  it.)       Tis 

wonderful ! 
Ongar.  Ia  it  ao  wonderfy 
A  wounded  man,  fainting  with  loaa  of  blood 
And  rack'd  with  paid,  aboi^d  aeem  ao  near 

hie  end. 
And  yet  leeover  ? 

Sec.  Th.  Ethwald  then  livea.^* 
Ongar.  Aj,  and  long  live  the  king  I 
Ed!  What  worda  are  theae  f 
I  am  aa  one  who,  in  amiaty  dream, 
Listena  to  thinga  wild  and  &ntaatica], 
Which  no  congmity  nor  kindred  bear 
To  preeonceiv^  impreaaiona. 
Kiii^  Ethwald,  aaid  ye  ?  and  ia  Ethwald  king .' 
First  Th.  He  did  aocceed  your  uncle. 
Ed.  And  by  hia  ordera  am  I  here  detam'd .' 
First  Th.  Even  ao,  my  Lord. 
Ed.  It  canHot  be.    (turning  to  Bee.  111.) 

Thou  aay'at  not  ao,  good  Thane  ? 
See.  7%.  I  do  believe  it. 
Ed,  Nay,  nily ;  ye  are  deeeiv'd.    (turning 
to  Ongar.) 
What  aaya't  thou  ? 

Waa  i  by  Ethwald'a  ordera  here  impriaon'd  f 
Ongar.  Yea,  yea ;  who  else  had  power  or 

will  to  do  it? 
Ed.  (holding his dasp'dhands.)  Thenhopei 
farewell ! 
My  gleam  ia  dark ;  my  reat  ia  in  the  duat ! 

0  that  an  enemy  had  done  thia  wrong  \ 

But  Ethwald,  thou  who  to  my  heart  wen 

preaa'd 
Aa  deareat  brother  npvcr  waa  by  him 
Who  ahar'd  hia  mother 'a  breaat!    Thou  in 

whoae  fame 

1  gloried — I  who  apoke  not  of  my  own ! — 
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When  thoatmg  orowdi  procldm'd  thy  hon- 

^  our  d  name, 
I  ever  joined  with  an  Taiurrud^xig  heart : 
Tern,  floeh  true  kmdred  feeling  bore  I  to  him, 
E'ett  at  hk  praiee  I  we]^.    I  pray  you,  sin ! 
(iurstmg  vOo  tears.)  this  hath  overcome  me. 
Oi^ttr.  (fo  Thanei.)   Why  do  you  tarry 
here  ?   Toa*ve  »een  my  warrant. 
Depart  with  me,  and  leave  the  prieoner. 
First  1%.  What,  ahall  we  leave  himin  thii 
mteoUB  atftte, 
Lone  and  onoomforted  ^ 
Ong^r,  It  must  be  ao;  there  ia  no  time  to 
lose. 
Come,  fbUow  me ;  my  men  are  at  tiie  grate. 
(JhtiUmm^smUahatatatUpart,  Edward,  «tarf- 
ing^Jitrumdyfantard  to  the  door,JUes  tcpon 
Ongar,  amdstius  him  by  the  throat, 
Ed.  What !  leave  me  here,  fiend !    Am  I 
not  a  man, 
Created  free  to  breathe  the  circling  air 
And  ranire  the  boundleaa  earth  as  thy  base 

■elf, 
Or  thy  more  treaeh'rons  lord  ?  thoa  tyrant's 

slave! 
{As  ha  strugtfl£s  teith  Am,  Ongar  eaUs  loudly  ^ 
and  wmmSiaisly  the  apartment  is  filed  tmh 
armed  men,  teha  separate  themj) 
Ongar,  (to  his  Followers.)  Remove  that 
madman  to  the  inner  chamber. 
Keeper,  attend  your  daty.  (to  the  Thanes*) 
Follow  roe. 
[ExxvNT  Ongar  and  Thanes,  &c. 
Keep,  (to  Bdw.'otf  some  remaining  armed 
mem  are  leading  him  off  by  the  opposite  side.) 
Alas  !  alas !  my  Lord,  to  see  yon  tnos. 
In  closer  bondage !  Pray !  good  soldiers,  pray! 
Let  him  in  Uiis  apartment  still  remain : 

Hell  be  secue ;  I'll  pledge  my  li& 

Kd,  No, no! 
Let  tiiem  cnehain  me  in  a  pitehy  gulph ! 
*Twere  better  than  this  den  of  weariness 
Which  mv  soul  loathes.    What  care  I  now 
«  &r  ease  ? 

[EiBDiiT  Ed.  led  off  by  the  men. 

SCKMB  IL— AK  APAKTMKNT  IK  THE  ROT- 
AI.  CASTIffi. 

Enter  Ethelbkrt  meeting  with  Sklrxd,  who 
enters  at  the  same  time  from  a  door  at  the 
boCtom  of  the  stage. 

Etk.  Row  did'st  thou  leave  the  king  ? 

Sal.  RecovVing  strength  with  ev'iy  passing 
honr. 
Hie  ^rits  too,  that  were  so  weak  and  gloomy, 
From  frequent  fainting  and  the  loss  of  blood. 
Now  buoyant  rise,  and  much  assist  the  cure 
Which  all  regard  as  wonderful. 

£CA.  It  has  deceived  us,  yet  I've  heard  of 
such. 

Sei.  Thoa  lookest  sadly  on  it;  how  is  this? 
With  little  cost  of  thonj^t  I  eonld  explain 
In  any  man  but  thee  that  cloudy  lyow ; 
Bat  well  I  know  thou  didst  not  prise  the 


With  which  then  wiett  infested. 


Eth.  Selred,  this  hasty  gloom  wiH  prove 
too  short 
To  work  in  Ethwald's  mind  the  change  we 

look'd  for. 
Ajid  yet  he  promu'd  weU. 

8el.  Ay,  and  will  well  perform ;  mistrust 
him  not. 
I  must  confess,  nature  has  form'd  his  nund 
Too  restless  and  aspiring ;  and  of  late, 
Ifaving  such  mighty  objects  in  his  grasp. 
He  has  too  reckless  been  of  others'  rights. 
But,  now  that  all  is  gain'd,  mistrust  him  not : 
He'll  prove  a  noble  aing ;  a  good  one  too. 
Eth.  Thou  art  his  brother. 
8d.  And  thou  fads  friend. 
fjth.  I  stand  reprov'd  before  thee. 
A  IHend,  indeed,  should  gentler  thoughts 

maintain. 
And  so  I  win  endeavour. 

Sel.  Give  me  thy  valiant  hand ',  full  well  I 
know 
The  heart  which  it  pertains  to. 
Eth.  I  hear  him,  now,  within  his  chamber 

stir. 
Sel.  Thou'lt  move  him  best  alone.    God 
speed  thy  zeal ! 
I'll  stand  by  thee  the  while  and  mark  his  eye. 
(|)th.  remains  on  the  front  of  the  stage  whilst 
Et^wald  enters  behind  himfi^na  the  door  at 
the  bottofn  of  the  stage,  leaning  upon  an  at* 
tendawt. 

Ethw.  {to  Sel.  as  he  goes  tip  to  Eth.) 
How,   Ethelbert,    our  friend,    so   deep  in 

thought  ? 
{To  the  Attendant.)  Leave  me  awhile,  me- 

thinks  a  brother's  arm 
Will  be  a  kindlier  staff.  (Exrr  Attendant,  and 

he  leans  vpon  Sel.) 
How,  Ethelbert,  my  friend ! 
What  vision  from  the  nether  world  of  sprites 
Now  rises  to  tnine  eyes,  Uius  on  the  ground 
So  fiz'd  and  sternly  bent  p 
Eth.  Pardon,  my  Lord !  my  mind  should 
now  be  tum'd 
To  cheerful  thoughts,  seeing  you  thus  restor'd. 
How  fares  it  with  you .' 
£^10.  E'en  as  with  one,  on  a  rude  moun- 
tain's side. 
Who  suddenly  in  seeming  gloom  inclosed 
Of  drizly  ni^ht,  athwart  the  wearing  mist 
Sees  tfaie  veil'd  sun  break  forth  in  heaven's 

wide  areh. 
And  shewing  still  a  lengthened  day  before 

him. 
As  with  a  trav'ller  in  a  gloomy  path. 
Whose  close  o'er-shaded  end  did  scare  his 

fancy 
With  forms  of  hidden  ill ;  who,  wending  on 
With  fearful  steps,  before  his  eyes  behofis 
r  th  sudden  burst  a  fhir  and  wide  expanse 
Of  open  country,  rich  in  promis'd  good. 
As  one  o'erwheimed  in  the  battle's  shock. 
Who,  all  oppress'd  and  number'd  with  thd 

slain, 
Smother'd  and  lost,    with  sudden  impulse 
strengthen'd, 
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Bhftkes  tlie  fool  loail  of  dead  men  from 

And  finda  hinuielf  again  aUading  erect, 
Unmaim'd  and  rigoroua.  Aaonewhoatood — 
Bat  it  may  tire  thee,  witli  auch  ample  scope. 
To  tell  indeed  how  it  doth  fare  witn  me. 

Etk,  Ton  tmlj  are  from  a  dark  gloom  re- 
8tor*d 
To  cheerful  day ;  and,  if  the  pasting  ahade 
Has  well  impreaa'd  your  mind,  there  lies  )ie- 

fore  you 
A  pfoeoect  fair  indeed.  Ay,  &ifer  fiir 
Than  tnat  the  gloom  obscured. 

Ethw.  How  sayeat  thou  ? 

Etk,  Did  not  that  seeming  cloud  of  death 

obscure 

To  your  keen  forecast  eye  tamultuoas  scenes 

Of  war  and  strife,  and  conquest  yet  to  come, 

Bought  with  your  people  s  blood  ?  but  now, 

my  Ethwald, 
Your  chasten 'd  mind,  so  rich  in  good  resolves, 
Hath  stretch'd  before  it,  future  prospect  &ir, 
Such  as  a  God  might  please. 

Etkw.  How  so,  good  Ethelbert? 

Eik.  And  dost  thou  not  perceive .'  O  see  be- 
fore thee 
Thy  native  land,  freed  from  the  ills  of  war 
And  hard  oppressive  power,  a  land  of  peace ! 
Where  yellow  fields  unspoil'd^  and  pastures 

green. 
Mottled  with  herds  and  flocks,  who  crop  se- 
cure 
Their  native  herbage,  nor  have  ever  known 
A  stranger's  stall,  smile  gladly. 
See,  thro'  it^  tufled  alleys  to  heaven's  roof 
The  curling  smoke  of  quiet  dwellings  rise ; 
Whose  humble  n^asters,  with  forgotten  ajpe^r 
Hung  on  the  webbed  wall,  and  cheerful  face 
In  harvest  fields  embrown'd,  do  gftily  talk  ' 
Over  their  ev'ning  meal,  and  b&ss  king  Eth- 
wald, 
The  valiant  yet  the  peaceful,  whose  wise  rule, 
Virm  and  rever'd,  has  brought  them  better  days 
Than  e'er  their  fathers  knew. 

Ethw,  A  scene,  indeed,  fair  ^d  desirable  ; 
But  ah,  how  much  confined !  Were  it  not  woik, 
A  Ood  befitting,  with  exerted  strength. 
By  one  great  enbrt  to  enlarge  its  bounds, 
And  ^read  the  blf&ssing  wide  ? 

Eth.  {starting  back  from  him.) 
H% !  there  It  i» !  that  serpent  bites  thee  still ! 
O  spurn  it,  strangle  it !  let  it  rise  no  more ! 

SU,  (laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  Eth- 
wald's  breast.) 
My  dearest  brother,  let  not  such  wild  thoughts 
Again  possess  your  mind ! 

Hthuf.  Go  to !  go  to !  (to  Sel.)  But,  Ethel- 
'       bert,  thou'rt  mad.  (turning  angrily 
toEth.^ 

JSStk.  Not  maa,  mv  royal  friend,  but  some- 
thing gnev  d 
To  see  your  restless  mind  still  bent  on  that 
Which  will  to  you  no  real  glory  bring, 
And  to  your  hapless  people  many  woes. 

Ethw.  Thou  greatly  errest  from  my  mean- 
ing, friend. 
As  truly  as  thyself  I  do  regard 


My  people's  weal,  and  will  employ  the  power 
Heaven  trusts  me  with,  for  thai  important 

end. 
But  were  it  not  ignoble  to  eonfine 
In  nariro^  bounds  the  blessed  power  of  bless- 

ingf 
Lest,  for  »  fitlle  space,  the  face  of  war 

Should  firown  iUH>n  ns  ?  ^e  who  will  not  give 
Some  nortioQ  of^hisease,  his  bloQ4,  his  weuth, 
For  otheris'  good|  i>  ^  poor  frosen  churl. 

Eth.  Well,  then  again  a  simple  warrionrbe, 
And  thine  own  ease,  and  blood,  and  tceasoie  * 

give: 
But  whilst  thou  art  a  king,  and  would'st  be- 
stow 
On  people  not  thine  own  the  blessed  gift 
Of  gentle  rule,  eam'd  by  the  pubhc  force 
Of  thine  own  subjects,  tnou  dost  give  away 
That  o'er  the  which  thou  hast  no  right. 

Frown  not : 
I  will  assert  it,  crown'd  and  royal  Lord, 
Tho'  to  your  ears  full  rude  the  sound  mmj  be. 
Ethw.  ChaTd  Thane,  be  more  restzmin'd. 
Thou  knowest  well, 
That,  as  a  warlike  chieflain,  never  vet 
The  meanest  of  my  soldiers  grasp'd  his  spear 
To  follow  me  oonstrain'd ;  and  as  a  King, 
Think'st  thou  I'll  be  less  noble  ? 

Sel.  Indeed,  good  Ethelbert,  thou  art  too 

warm; 
Thou  dealest  hardly  with  him. 
Eth.  I  know,  tho*  peace  dilates  the  heart  of 

man, 
And  makes  his  atores  increase;  his  isount'- 

n^Qce  smile. 
He  is  by  nature  form'd,  like  sfLvage  beasts, 
To  take  delight  in  war. 
'Tis  a  strong  passion  in  his  bosom  lod|[ed, 
For  ends  most  wise,  curb'd  and  restram'd  to 

be; 
And  they  who  for  their  own  designs  do  take 
Advantage  of  his  nature,  act,  in  truth, 
Like  cruel  hinds  who  spirit  the  poor  cock 
To  rend  and  tear  his  fellow. 
O  thou !  whom  I  so  often  in  my  arms, 
A  bold  and  gen'rous  boy  have  fondly  press'd. 
And  now  do  nrondly  call  mysov'reign  lord, 
Be  not  a  cruel  master !  O  be  gentle  ! 
Spare  Mercian  blood !  Goodness  and  power 

do  make 
Most  meet  companions.    The  great  Lord  of 

Before  whose  awfhl  presence,  short-while 

since, 
Thou  dids't  expect  to  stand,  almighty  is, 
Also  most  merciful  *. 

And  the  bless'd  Being  he  to  earth  did  send 
To  teach  oi;r  soflen'o  hearts  to  call  him  Fa- 

.  ther, 
Most  meekly  did  confide  his  heavenly  pow^t 
Unto  the  task  assign'd  him.  Think  of  tnis. 
O !  dost  thou  listen  to  me  ? 

£^10.  (moved  and  soften^.) 
Yes,  good  Ethelbert. 

Be  thou  more  calm :  we  will  oonaider  of  it. 
We  should  desire  our  people's  good,  and  peace 
Makes  them  to  flourish.  We  confiess  all  this  ; 
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But  ttreamatanoe  oft  takes  away  the  power 
Of  afitingoait.  Still  oar  Western  neighboan 
Are  tarbulent  and  bold;  and,  for  the  timei^ 
Tho*  somewhat  humbled,  they  again  may  rise 
And  Itoice  ns  to  the  field. 
8d.  No,  fear  it  not !  they  are  inolin'd  to 
neace, 
T&diiiga  rve  learat,  "sent  by  a  trusty  mes- 
senger. 
Who  from  Caemarron  is  with  woiid*fous 

speed 
But  just  arriv'd:  their  Tafiant  prince  is  dead. 
A  sudden  death  has  snatch'd  him  iii  his  prime ; 
And  a  weak  infant,  under  tutorage 
Of  three  contending  ohiefii  of  little  weight, 
Now  mles  the  state,  whom,  thou  may*st  well 

perceive, 
Gan  give  thee  no  disturbance. 
Huiw.  (eagerlyfWitk  his  eyes  lightening  ypf 
mndkis  tohoUfntme  agiSited.) 
A  trusty  messenger  has  told  U^  this  ? 

0  send  him  to  me  ouickly !  still  fair  fortune 
Ofibrs  her  fryours  neely.  Send  him  quickly ! 
Ere  yet  aware  of  my  letuminfr  health, 
Five  thousand  men  might  without  risk  be  led 
EVii  to  their  castle  walls. 

Eik.  What,  mean'st  thou  this  > 
Umtnu'd  again  unto  this  dey'lish  pitch  ? 
On,  it  is  horrid ! 
JBtkw.  (in great  kut.)  Be  restrained.  Thane. 
£i(A.  Be  thou  restrained,  king.  See  how  thou 
art, 
Thus  fbebly  tott'tin^  on  those  wasted  limbs  ! 
And  woulcTst  thou  spoil  the  weak  ?  (pbsermng 
Ethw.  v^  staggers  from  oeing  agt' 
taied  beyond  hts  strength.) 
Etkw.  (^mshing  away  Selred  i»ho  supports 
ibn».) 

1  do  not  want  thine  aid  :  I'm  well  and  vigorous: 


For  she,  fiom  er'ry  hue  of  circumstance, 
Must  be  his  enemy. 

Alwy.  J  hare  done  that  already. 
By  tounierfeiting  Ethwald's  signature 
Whilst  in  that  still  and  deathUke  state  he  lay. 
To  hinder  Ethelbert's  rash  treach'rous  haste 
From  setting  Edward  free,  I  have  done  that 
For  which,  tho*  Ethwald  thanks  me,  I  must 

needs 
On  bended  knee,  fbr  courtly  pardon  sue. 
The  queen  I  have  address'cl  with  humble  suit 
My  eause  to  plead  With  her  great'  Lord,  and 

she 
Her  most  magnificent  and  high  protection 
Be  of  our  party,  e*eri  if  on  her  mind 
No  other  motive  press'd. 

Hee.  I  doubt  it  not,  and  yet  I  fear  her 
spint. 
Proud  and  aspiring,  will  desire  to  rule 
More  than  bents  our  purpoie. 

AUty.  Fear  it  not. 
It  is  the  shew  and  worship  of  high  state 
That  she  delights  in  more  than  real  power : 
She  has  more  joy  in  stretching  forth  her  hand 
And  saying,  <<I  command,     than,  in  good 

truth. 
Seeing  her  will  obey'd. 

Enter  Quxxir  with  Dwika  and  Attxhdavts. 

Hex,  Saint  Alban  bless  you,  high  and  royal 
dame! 
We  are  not  here,  in  an  intruding  spirit. 
Before  your  royal  presence. 

Qk.  I  thank  you,  good  lord  bishop,  with 
^our  friend. 
And  nothing  doubt  of  your  respect  and  duty. 
Alwy,  Thanks,  gracious  queen !  This  good 
and  holy  man 
Thus  far  supports  me  in  your  royal  fkvour. 


My  heart  beats  strongly  ,and  my  blood  is  warm;  .Which  is  the  only  rock  tnat  I  would  cling  to, 
Tbo*  there  are  those  who  spy  my  weakness   WlUingto  give  me  friendly  countenance. 

out  Qk.  I  ou  nave  done  well,  good  Alwy,  and 

have  need 
Of  thanks  more  than  of  pardon ;  nevertheh 


'To  shackle  me  withal.  Ho,  thou  without ! 

Eater  his  Attskoaut,  and  Etuw.  taking  hold 
of  him  walks  across  the  stage }  then  turning 
aboat  to  Sel.  and  Eth. 

Bkcther,  send  quickly  for  your  trusty  mes- 
senger; 

And  so  good  dav.    Good  morning,  Thane  of 
Sexford.  {lookUig  stenuy  to  Ethel- 
bert.) 
Eth.  Good  morning,  Mercians  king. 

(BkaosT  hy  apposite  sides,  Jroumingly. 

ScfiJIK  III. — A  OKARDAPAKTMKRT  WITH 
A  CBAIE   or  STATXi 

Eater  HsxvtP  and  ALWT,eogaged  in  close  con- 

venatioB. 
^«y.  {eontinuiHg  to  speak.)    Distrust  it 
not; 
T^m  very  honours  and  high  exaltation 
Of  Ethelbert,  that  did  your  sealous  ire 
So  much  provoke,  are  now  the  very  tools 
With  which  we'll  work  his  ruin. 
Aflc  But  still  prooeed  with  caution ;  gain 
the  queen  ; 


If  any  trouble  light  on  thee  for  this, 

A  royal  hand  shall  be  stretch'd  forth  to  sate 

yott, 
Whom  none  in  Mercia,  whosoe'er  they  be, 
Will  venture  to  oppose.    I  will  protect  thee, 
And  have  already  much  inclin'd  the  king 
To  fiivour  thee. 

Jilwy.  (kneeling  and  kissing  her  hand.) 
Receive  my  humble  thanks,  most  honoured 

^ueen! 
My  conscience  tells  me  I  have  merited. 
Or  you  and  of  the  king,  no  stem  rebuae ; 
But  that  dark  cunning  Thane  has  many  wiles 
To  warp  men*s  minds  e*en  from  their  pioper 

good. 
He  has  attempted,  or  report  speaks  falsely, 
Tu  lure  king  Ethwald  to  resign  his  crown. 
What  may  he  not  attempt!   it  makes  me 

uirink  ! 
He  trusts  his  treasons  to  no  mortal  n^n : 
Fiends  meet  him  in  his  hall  at  dead  of  night. 
And  are  his  counsellors. 

Qjueen.  (hMUng  «p  her  hands.) 
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Protect  us,  heaven ! 
Hex.  Saint  Alban  will  |iroteeiyou,gnci(Nii 

queen. 

Trost  me,  hi«  love  for  pious  Oiwai's  danghter 

Will  ffuard  you  in  the  hour  of  danger,    mrk  ? 

The  lung  approaches.    (JUnuith  qf  tnampets.) 

Qk.  Yesi  at  this  hour  he  will  receive  in 

state 
The  bold  address  of  those  seditious  Thanes, 
Clam'ring  ibr  peace,  when    fair    oocasion 

smiles. 
And  beckons  him  to  arm  and  follow  her. 
Hex.  We  know  it  well;  of  whom  Thane 

Ethelbert, 
In  secret  is  the  chief,  although  young  Henrnlf 
By  him  is  tutor'd  in  the  spokesmaifs  office. 

Enter  EfHWALDf    attended  by  many  Tbamxs, 
and  Officers  of  the  Coort,  Ac. 

Qk.  (presenting  Alwy  to  Ethw.)  My  Lord, 
a  humbfe  culprit  at  your  feet, 
Suimorted  by  my  favour,  craves  forgiveness. 
(Alwy  kniels^  and  Ethw.  raieee  turn  grt^ 

Cloudy.) 
£thw.  I  grant  his  suit,  supported  by  the 
favour 
Of  that  warm  sense  I  wear  within  my  breast 
Of  his  well  meani ng  zeal,    (looking  eonten^' 
wrudy^the  Queen,  toAo  turns  kaugMUy 
awayj) 
But  wherefore,  Alwy, 
Didst  thou  not  boldly  come  to  me  at  first 
And  tell  thy  fault?    Might  not  thy  former 

services 
Out-balance  well  a  greater  crime  than  this  ? 
jSHwy.  I  BO,  indeed,  had  done,  but  a  shrewd 
Thane, 
Of  mind  reven^ful  and  most  penetrating. 
Teaches  us  caution  in  whate'er  regards 
His  dealings  with  the  slate.    I  fear  the  man. 
Etkw.  And  wherefore  dost  thou  fear  him  V 
Jilwy.  (mysteriously.)  He  has  a  cloudy  broW) 
a  stubborn  gait ; 
His  dark  soul  is  shut  up  from  mortal  man^ 
And  deeply  broods  upon  its  own  conceits 
Of  right  and  wrong. 

Hex.  He  has  a  soul  black  with  foul  atheism 
And  heresies  abominable.    Nay, 
He  has  a  tongue  of  such  persuasive  art 
That  all  men  listen  to  him. 

Qu.  (eagerly.)  More  than  men  : 
Dark  spirits  meet  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 
And  horrid  converse  hold. 
Ethw.  No  more,  I  pray  you !  Ethelbert  I 

know. 
Qu.  Indeed, 'indeed,  my  Ijord,  you  know 

him  not ! 
Ethw.  Be  silent,  wife,  (twming  to  Hex.  ami 
Al.) 
My  tried  and  fiuthful  Alwy, 
And  pious  Hezulf,  in  my  private  closet 
We  further  will  discourse  on  things  of  mo- 
ment. 
At  more  convenient  time. 
The  leagued  Thanes  advance.    Retire,  £1- 
burga: 


Thou  hast 


aT 


leave.    I  gave  thee  no  ccm- 


To  Join  thy  presence  to  this  stem  soleniniiy. 
Soft  fbmale  grace  adorns  the  festive  hall, 
And  sheds  a  brighter  lustre  on  hiffh  davs 
Of  pageant  state ;  but  in  an  hour  uke  tnis, 
DesUn'd  for  gravest  audience,  *tis  unmeet 
Qk.    What,  is  the  queen  an  empty  banhfe, 
then, 
To  gild  thy  sUte  withal  ? 
&hw.    The  queens  of  Meida^  first  of  Mer- 
cian dames, 
Still  faix  example  give  of  meek  cAjedience 
To  their  good  Lords.    This  is  their  privilege. 
(seeing  that  she  demsto  go.) 
It  is  my  will.    Agood  day  to  your  highiwisi. 
Qk.  (aside  as  she  goesoff.)    fle  silent,  wile ! 
This  MoUo's  son  doth  say 
Unto  the  royal  ofibprin^  of  a  kixur.    (Em 
^ueeiif  Jrovming  angnly^  andfiUowedky 
Dwinaoiui  Attendants.) 
(The  ThansBf  who  entered  with  EihweiAf  and 
during  his  conversation  with  Alwy,  &c.  had 
retirulto  thebotlom  qf  the  stage^  wow  come 
forward^ 

Ethw.   Now^  wait  we  for  those  grave  and 
sluggish  chiefii, 
Who  would  this  kingdom,  fiun'd  for  warlike 

Thanes, 
Change  into  mere  proviaton-land  to  feed 
A  duu  unwarlike  race. 

Mwy.    Ay,  and  our  castles. 
Whose  lofljr  walls  are    darkened  with  the 

spoils 
Of  glorious  war,  to  bams  and  pinning  fields, 
Where  our  brave  hands,  instesyd  of  svrord  and 

spear, 
The  pruning  knife  and  shepherd's  staff  must 
grasp. 
Hex.    True ;  sinking  you,  in  such  base  toils 
unskiird, 
Beneath  the  wiser  carl.    This  is  their  wish. 
But  heaven  and  our  good  saint  will  bring  to 

nought 
Theur  wicked  machinations. 

Enter  an  Officer  of  the  Castle. 

qf.   Th' assembled  Thanes,  my  Loid,  at- 
tend without. 
Ethw.    W^ll,,  let  them  enter.    [Exit  Cjf  . 
Our  stool  beneath  us  will  not  shake,  I  trust. 
Being  so  fenced  round,    (taking  his  seat  and 
bowing  courteously  with  a  smiling 
countenance  to  the  Cbiefii,  4^.  w& 
range  themselves  near  him.) 

Enter  several  Thaves  with  Hxrevlf  at  their 
hesd,  and  presently  after  followed  by  Emxi.- 

BXRT. 

Her.  (stretching  out  his  handwith  respeetfid 
dignity,)    Our  king  and  sire,  in  true  and 
humble  duty 
We  come  before  you,  earnestly  entreating 
Your  royal  ear  to  our  united  voice. 

Ethso.  Mine  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  voice 
Of  faithful  duty. 
Her.  We  areall  men  who,  in  th' embattled 
field, 
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Bm99 hyyouaidnibB front cif  danger  bray- 
ed. 
With  gienler  lack  of  prndenfce  than  of  dar- 
ing; 
And  have  oppooed  oar  roii|^h  and  scarred 

breasts 
To  the  fell  push  of  war,  with  Uberality 
Not  yielding  lo  the  bravest  of  your  Thanesi 
The  sons  of  warlike  sires.    But  we  are  men 
Who,  in  our  cheerful  halls,  have  also  been 
Ijoidaofthe  daily  ieast;  where,  round  our 

boards, 
The  hoary  beaded  wanionr,  from  the  U»l 
Of  arms  releas'd,  with  the  -  cheered  stranger 

smiled : 
Who  in  the  humble  dwellinffsof  our  hinds, 
Have  seen  a  numerous  and  nardy  race, 
Eating  the  bread  of  labour  cheennlly. 
Dealt  to  them  with  no  hard'  nor  churlish 

hand. 
We,  thaiefbre,  stand  with  graceful  boldnelM 

forth, 
The  advocates  of  those  who  wish  for  peace. 
Worn  with  oar  rude  and  long   continued 

wars, 
Oar  native  land  wears  now  the  altered  ftoe 
Of  an  uttonltnr'd  wild.    To  her  ftir  fielda. 
With  weeda  and  thrifUess   docks  now  shag« 

ged  o'er, 
The  fl^ea  gkandsire,  bent  end  past  his  toil, 
Who  m  the  sunny  nook  had  plao'd  his  seat 
And  thoQght  to  toil  no  more,  leads  joyless 

forth 
His  widow 'd  daughters   and  their  orphan 

train, 
The  master  of  a  silent,  cheerless  band. 
The  half-grown  stripling,  urged  before  his 

lime 
To  manhood's  labour,  steps,  with  leeble  limbs 
And  sallow  cheek,  around  his  unroof 'd  cot 
The  mother  on  her  last  ramaininff  son 
With  fearful  bodings  looks.    The   cheerful 

sound 
Of  whistling  ptonghmen,  and  the  reaper's 

And  the  flaJTs  tasty  stroke  is  heard  no  more. 
Ihe  youth  and  manhood  of  our  land  are  laid 
la  tlie  e<dd  eanfa,and  shall  we  think  of  war  ? 
O  valiant  Ethwald  !  listen  to  the  calls 
Of  gentle  pity,  in  the  brave  most  graceful, 
llior,  fbr  the  lost  of  more  extended  sway. 
Shed  the  last  blood  of  Mercia.    War  n  hon- 

onrable 
In  those  who  do  their  native  rights  maintain ; 
in  those  whose  swords  an  iron  barrier  are 
Between  the  lawless  spoiler  and  the  weak : 
Alt  is  in  those  who  dmw  th'  ofiensive  blade 
FVr  added  power  or  gain,  sordid  and  despica- 
ble 
Am  meanest  office  of  the  worldly  churl. 

EthB.    Chiefr   and  aawmbfed  Thanes,  I 
^^  modi  oommend 

*I*he  love  you  bear  unto  your  native  land. 
Sbame  to  the  son  nurs'd  on  her  gen'rous 

breast 

iwfto  loves  her  not !  and  be  assur'd  that  I, 
Her  reanid  child,  her  soldier  and  her  king. 


In  true  and  warm  af&etion  yield  to  none 

Of  all  who  have  upon  her  turfy  lap 

Thus  infimt  gambol  held.    To  you  her  weal 

Is  gain  and  pkasnre ;  glory  'tis  to  me. 

To  you  her  misery  is  loss  and  sorrow ; 

To  me  disgrace  and  ahame.    Of  this  be  sat* 

isfied; 
I  feel  her  sacred  claims^  which  these  high 

ensijnis 
Hiave  fkstened  on  me,  and  I  will  fulfil  them : 
But  for  the  oourse  and  manner  of  perform- 
ance, 
Be  that  unto  the  royal  wisdom  left, 
Strengthen'd  by  those  appointed  by  the  stale 
To  aid  and  counsel  it.    Ye  have  our  leave. 
With  all  respect  and  &vour  to  retire. 
Her,  We  will  retire,  king  Ethwald,  as  be- 
comes 
Free,  independent  Thanes,  who  do  of  right 
Approach  or  quit  at  will  the  royal  presence. 
And  lacking  no  permission. 
Mtoy,  What,  all  so  valiant  in  this  princely 

Te  who  would  shrink  from  the  fair  field  of 
war, 

Where  soldiers  should  be  bold  ? 
Her.  (laying  Ats  hand  on  his  sword.) 

Thou  ly'st,  mean    boastful  hireling  of  thy 
Lord, 

And  shaH  be  punish'd  for  it. 
First  T%.  drf  Ethwald's  side.'S 

And  dar'stthou  threaten,  moufth  of  bold  sedi- 
tion f 

We  will  maintain  his  words.  {Draws  his 
sward,  and  aU  the  Thanes  an  the 
King'e  side  do  thesanu.  Hereulfaad 
Me  'Thanes  af  his  side  also  draw 
their  swords.) 
First  Th.  (o/HereulTs  A<2e.) 

Gome  on,  base  trockers  of  your  country's 
blood. 
First  Th.  (0f  Ethwald's  A<te.) 

Have  at  ye,  rebel  cowards ! 
Ethw.  (rising  from  his  seal,  and  standing 
tetween  the  two  fatties  in  a  eommani' 
ing  posture.) 

I  do  command  you :  peace  and  silence,  chiefs ! 

He  who  with  word  or  threat'ning  gesture 
dares 

The  presence  of  his  king  aj^n  outrage, 

I  put  without  the  covert  of^the  law, 

And  on  the  instant  punish,  (theu  all  put  icp 
their  swords,  and  Eth  waul,  after  look- 
ing round  him  for  some  moments  with 
commanding  sternness,  walks  off 
majestically  ,foUowed  by  his  Thanes.) 
JSthdhert.  (easting  up  his  eoes  to  heaven  as 
he  turns  to  follow  Hereulf  and  his 
partu.) 

Ah,  Mercia,  Mercia !  on  red  fields  of  carnage 

Bleed  thy  remaining  sons,  and  carrion  biros 

Tmt  the  cold  limbs  that  should  have  tum'd 
thy  soil.    [Exeunt  the  two  different  parties 
by  opposite  sides. 
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SCBKE    I.       A  SMALi«    CAVKRR  IK    WBICR 

18   DI8COVERKD  A  WIZARD,  8ITTIRO  BT 

A  FIB E  OF  EMBB&S,  BAKIKO    HIS  ICAK- 

'     TT      XEAL     OF     I^ABCHED    COBK,    ARD 

.     COVKTIKO    OUT  803CE    MOBET,    FBOM  A 

Bag;  A  book  and  othee  THiKes  bb- 

XiOBOINa    TO   HIl  AET    ABE     STEEWED 
KEAE  HIM  OK  THE    GEOUKD, 

Wit.  (aUme.)  Thanks  to  the  rettlen  0OI1I 
of  Mollo's  0on ! 
Well  thrives  tnj  trade.    Here,  the  last  hoard- 
ed oom 
Of  the  spare  widow,  tremblingr  for  the  fate 
Of  her  remainiiig  son,  and  the  gnj  jewel 
Of  fearful  maid,  who  steals  bj  fall  of  eye, 
With  moffled  ikce,  to  learn  her  warrioor's 

doom, 
Lie  in  strange  fellowship ;  so  doth  miflfortnne 
Make  strange  acquaintance  meet. 

Ehtjcr  a  Scout. 

Brother,  thou  com'st  in  haste ;  what  news,  I 

Scout.  Put  up  thjr  book,  and  bag,  and  wii* 

ard's  wand. 
This  is  no  time  for  witchery  and  wiles, 
Thy  cave,  I  trow,  will  soon  be  filled  with 

those. 
Who  are  by  present  ills  too  rousrhly  shent 
To  look  thro*  Visioo'd  spells  on  Uume  to  come. 
*      Wiz.  What  thou  wouId*st  tell  me,  tell  in 

plainer  words. 
SeauL  Well,  plainly  then,  Ethwald,  who 

thought  full  surely 
The  British  in  their  weak  divided  state. 
To  the  first  onset  of  his  arms  would  yield 
Their  ill  defended  towers,  has  found  them 

strengthened 
With  aid  firom  Wessez,  and  unwillingly 
Led  back  with  cautious  skill  the  Mercian 

troops; 
Meaning  to  tempt  the  foe,  as  it  is  thougtit. 
To  follow  him  into  our  open  plains, 
Where  they  must  needs  with  least  advantage 

fight  ^^ 

mz.  Who  told  ihee  tliis  i» 
Scout.  Mine  eyes  have  seen  them.  Scarcely 

three  miles  ofi*. 
The  armies,  at  this  moment,  are  engaged 
In  bloody  battle.    On  my  wiyr  I  met 
A  crowd  of  helpless  women,  from  their  homes 
Who^  fly  with  terror,  each  upon  her  back 
Bearing  some  helpless  babe  or  valued  piece 
Of  household  goods,  snatch'd  op  in  haste.    I 

hear 
Their  crowding  steps  tf'en  now  within  .your 

cave: 
They  follow  close  behind. 

(Enters  crowdofWoMxv, young  and  old,  some 
leading  children  and  carrving  infants  on  their 
backs  or  in  their  arms,  others  carrying  bun- 
dles and  pieces  of  household  stuff.) 

^iz.  Who  are  ye,  wretched  women, 
Who,  all  so  pale  and   haggard  bear  along 


Those  h^Iess  in&iita,  and  tfaoae  weamg 

wrecks, 
FramdesolatkmaBved?    Whatdoyoa  waat? 
First  Worn.  Nought  bat  the  friendly  shelter 
of  your  ccve, 
For  now  oar  house,  or  home,  or  blaaof 

hearth. 
Good  Wiard,  wo  have  none. 

Wix.  And  are  the  armies  then  so  neoryoor 

dwellings .' 
Fint  Worn,  Ay,  roand  tlKm,  in  them  the 
loud  battle  clangs. 
Within  oar  very  waUs  fierce  spearman  posh, 
And  weapon'd  wairiora  cross  their  clashing 
blades. 
Ssc*  Worn.  Ah  woe  is  me  !  oor  warm  and 
cheerful  hearths. 
And    rushed    floors  whmon  oor   cfaUdren 

Are  now  the  bloody  lair  of  dying  men. 
(Hd   Worn.  Ah  woe  is  me !  those  yelknr 

thatch'd  roofs. 
Which  I  have  seen  these  sixty  years  and  ten, 
Smoking  so  sweetly  'midst  oor  tnfted  thom, 
And  the  turf  d  graves  wherein  oor  fiUhen 

sleep ! 
YouMg  Worn.  Ah  woe  is  me !  my  Utile  hel^ 

less  babes! 
Now  must  some  mossy  rock  or  shading  tree 
Be  yonr  cold  home  and  the  wild  haws  yoor 

food. 
No  cheerfhl  blazing  fire  and  seething  pot 
Shall  now,  returning  from  his  daily  toil, 
Tour  &ther  cheer!  if  that,  if  that  indeed 
Te  have  a  ftther  still,    (htrstiug  mfo  Uart.) 
nird  Worn.  Ahusk,  dack !  of  aU  my  good- 

Ivstufl^ 
I've  saved  but  only  this !  my  winter's  webs 
And  all  the  stores  that  I  so  dearly  saved ! 
I  thought  to  have  them  to  my  dying  day ! 

Enter  a  Youkg  Man  leading  in  an  Idiot. 

Young  Worn,  (naming  up  to  kirn.) 
Ah,  my  dear  Swithick !  art  thouMfe  indeed  ? 
Whv  didst  thou  leave  me  ? 

YmmgMan.  To  save  our  idiot  fanther, 
see'st  thou  here  ? 
I  could  not  leave  him  in  that  pityless  broil. 

FoKn^  IVom.    Well  hast  thou  done !  poor 
helpless  Balderkin  I 
We've  fisd  thee  long,  unweeting  of  our  care, 
And  in  onr  little  dwelling  stillUiou'st  held 
The  warmest  nook }  and,  wheresoe'er  we  be, 
So  ahalt  thou  still,  albeit  thou  know'st  it  not 


Eater  Man  carrying  sh  Old  Man  on  Bis  bsck. 

Young  Man.  And  see  here,  too,  oor  neigh- 
bour Edwin  oomes, 

Besrin^  his  bed-rid  father  on  his  back. 

Come  m,  ^ood  man.    How  dost  thoo,  sged 
neighbour  ? 

Cheer  up  again !  thoa  ahalt  be  sheiter'd  still ; 

The  wizard  has  receiv'd  us. 
Wiz.  True,  good  folks ; 

I  wish  my  means  were  better  for  your  sake*. 

Bat  we  are  crowded  here ;  that  wmding  pas- 
sage 
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JjBmdm  OS  into  an  inner  cave  foil  wide^ 
Whextt  we  may  take  oar  room  and  freely 


Come  let  ne  enter  there. 

[E:uLV9r,MUJMowuig  the  Wixard  nUo  iks 


SCBHS IL  1  nBI.D  OF  BAT1XE  8TREWBD 
WITH  SULIK,  ABD  80XB  PBOPI.B  9BBH 
won  THB  BACK  OBOUHD  SEARCBIBO 
AMOHOST    THE   DEAD   90DIBS. 

Enter  HEBxni.F  and  Ethklbbbt. 
Her,  (ttopfing  short  and  holding  vp  his 

Good  mercf  !  nee  what  a  bloody  price 
Ethwald  thie  doubtful  victory  has  purchased, 
That  in  the  loftv  height  to  which  ne  climbs 
A  little  step  will  be  of  raudl  advantage. 
Etk.  (notoUendingtokim,andefier  gutzing 

for  oomo  time  on  the  field.) 
So  thus  ye  lie,  who,  with  the  morning  sun, 
Roee  cheerily  and  ^rt  your  armour  on 
With  all  the  vigour,  and  capacity, 
And  comeliness  of  strong  and  youthful  men. 
Te  also,  taken  in  your  manhood's  wane, 
With   griizled  pates,   from   mates,    whoee 

withered  hands 
For  some  good  thirty  years  had  smoothed  your 

couch : 
Alas !  end  ye  whose  fidr  and  early  growth 
Did  give  you  the  similitude  of  men 
Ere  your  fond  mothers  ceas'd  to  tend  you 

still. 
As  BuneliDgs  of  their  care,  ye  lie  together  \ 
Alas  !  alas !  and  many  now  there  be, 
SmiUng  and  crowing  on  their  mother's  breast, 
Twining  with  all  their  little  infant  ways. 
Around  her  hopeful  heart,  who  shaii,  like 

these. 
Be  laid  i'  the  dust. 

Her.  Ay,  so  it  needs  must  be,  since  MolIo*s 


Thhiks  Mercia  all  too  strait  for  his  proud 

sway. 
But  here  comes  those  who  search  amongst 

the  dead 
For  their  lost  friends ;  retire,  and  let  us  mark 

them,      (they  toithdraw  to  one  side.) 

Enter  Two  Cairls.  nKBetio^  ^,  Third,  who 
enters  by  tne  opposite  aids. 

First  Cairl.   (to  Third.)  Thou  hast  been 

o*erthe6eld.^ 
Third  Cairl.  I  have,  good  friend. 
See,  CoM.  Thou  hast  seen  a  rueful  sifht. 
Third  Cairl.  Tes,  I  have  seen  that  mich 
no  other  sight 
Can  from  my  ftnc  v  wear.  Oh !  there  be  some 
Whose  writned    features,  fiz^d  in   all  tlie 

strength 
Of  gmopling  scony,  do  stare  upon  you, 

WSa  tneir  dead  ^jea  half  open  d. 

And  there  be  some^  stuck  thro'  with  bristling 

darts, 
Whose  clench'd  hands  have  torn  the  pebbles 
up; 


Whose  gnashing  teeth  .have  ground  the  very 

sand. 
Nay,  some  I've   seen  among  those  bloody 

heaps. 
Defaced  and  'refl  e'en  of  the  form  of  men. 
Who  in  convulsive  motion  yet  retain 
Some  shreds  of  life  n^ore  horril^le  than  death  : 
I've  heard  their  groans,  oh,  oh  ! 
(^ toiufrom  ttUaround,)  Baldwick ! 
Third  Cairl.  Vniat  voice  is  that  f  it  eoroes 

from  some  one  near. 
i^sC  Cairl.  See,  yon  stretch'd  body  moves 
its  bloody  hand : 
It  must  be  him. 
(Vcice  again.)    Baldwick! 

Third  Cairl.  (going  up  to  the  body  from 
whence  we  voiee  came.) 
Who  art  thou,  wretched  man  ?  I  know  thee 
not. 
Voice.  Ah,  but  thou  dost !  I  have  sat  by  thy 
fire, 
And  heard  thy  tdrttj  tales,  and  shar'd  thy 
meal. 
Third   Cairl.  Good  holy  saints!  and  art 
thou  Athelbald.' 
Woe !  woe  is  me  to  see  thee  in  sach  case ! 
What  shall  I  do  for  thee  i 

Voice.  If  thou  hast  any  love  or  mercy  in 
thee, 
Turn  me  upon  my  face  that  I  may  die ; 
For  lying  uius,  see'st  thou  this  flooded^rash  ? 
The  glutting  blood  so  bolsters  up  my  life 
I  cannot  die. 

7%tf-dCatrZ.  IwiU,goodAthelbald.    Alack 
the  day! 
That  I  should  cio  for  thee  so  sad  a  service ! 
(turns  the  soldier  on  hisfiiee.) 
Voice.  I  thank  thee, friend, fiu«well!  (dies.) 
Third  CairL  Farewell !  farewell  \  a  merry 
soul  thou  wert, 
And  sweet  thy  ploughman's  whistle  in  our 
fields. 
Sec,  Cair.  (starting  toith  honour.)  Good 

heaven  forefend  !  it  moves  ! 
First  Cairl.  What  dost  thou  see .' 
Sec,  Cairl.  Look  on  that  bloody  corse,  su 
smear'd  and  mangled. 
That  it  has  lost  all  form  of  what  it  was ; 
It  moves !  it  moves !  there  is  life  m  it  still. 
First  Cairl.  Methought  it  spoke,  but  faint 

and  low  the  sound. 
Third  Cairl.  Ha !  didst  thou  hear  a  voice  ? 
we'll  go  to  it. 
Who  art  thou .'    Oh  !    who  art  thou .'    (to  a 
fallen  warriour,  wfto  rnakes  signs  to 
him  to  pvJU  something  from  his  mreast.) 
Tes,  from  thy  breast ;  1  understand  the  sign. 
(nulling o%U a  band  or  *kerchitffrom  his  breast.) 
It  is  some  maiden's  pledge. 
Fallen  Warriour.    (making  signs.)    Upon 
mine  arm, 
I  pray  thee,  on  mine  arm. 

Third  Cairl   I'll  do  it,  but  thy  wounds  are 

past  all  binding. 
Warriour.  She  who  will  search  for  me  doth 
know  this  sign. 


IM 
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Jlkird  Cairl.  Alack,  .alack :  he  thinks  of 

•  some  md  maid ! 

A  rueful  sight  she'll  see !    He  moves  again : 

Heaven  gnnt  him  peace  !   I'd  give  a  goodly 

sum 
To  see  thee  dead,  poor  wietoh ! 

Elnler  a  Woman  waihog  and  wringing  her  hands* 

See,  Caiii.  Ha!  who  comes  wailing  hen? 

TlUrd  CairL  Some  wretched  mother  who 
has  lost  her  son : 
I  met  her  searching  'midst  the  further  dead. 
And  heard  her  piteous  noMMp. 

Mother,  I  rear'd  him  like  a  little  playful  kid, 
And  ever  by  my  side,  where'er  1  went, 
He  blithely  trotted.    And  full  soon,  I  nireen. 
His   little   arms  did   stnin  their,  growing 

strength 
To  bear  my  burden.    Ay,  and  long  before 
He  had  unto  a  stripliujgr's  height  attain'd, 
He  ever  would  my  widow's  cause  maintain 
With  all  the  steady  boldness  of  a  man. 
I  was  no  widow  then. 

See.  Cairl.  Be  comforted,  good  mother. 

Mother.  What  say'st  thou  to  me  P  know'st 
thou  where  he  Ues  ? 
If  thou  hast  kindness  in  thee,  tell  me  truly ; 
For  dead  or  living  still  he  is  mine  all. 
And  let  me  have  him. 

Third  Cairl,  (aside  to  Second.)  Lead  het 

away,  good  friend ;  I  know  her  now. 

Her  boy  is  lying  with  the  farther  dead, 

Like  a  fell'd  sapling;  lead  her  from  the  field. 

[ExKusT  Mother  and  Sec.  Cairl. 

First  Cairl.  But  who  comes  now,  with  such 
distracted  gait, 
Tossing  her  snowy  arms  unto  the  wind. 
And  gaiing  wildly  o'er  each  mangled  corse  ? 

Enter  a  Youvo  Wohav.  searchiBg  distractedly 
amongst  the  dead. 

Young  Worn.  No,  no !  thou  art  not  here ! 

thou  art  not  here ! 
Yet,  if  thou  be  like  these,  I  shall  not  know  thee. 
Oh !  if  they  have  so  gash'd  thee  p'er  with 

wounds. 
And  marr'd  thy  comely  form !  I'll  not  believe 

it. 
Until  these  very  eyes  have  seen  thee  dead, 
These  very  hands  have  press'd  on  thy  cold 

hteart, 
I'll  not  believe  it. 

Third  Cairl.  Ah,  gentle  maiden !  many  a 

maiden's  love, 
And  many  a  goodly  man  lies  on  this  field. 
Young  Worn.  I  know,  too  true  it  is,  but 

none  like  him. 
liest  thou, indeed,  amon«t  those  grisly  heaps.^ 
O  thou,  who  ever  wert  of  all  most  fair ! 
If  heaven  hath  suffer'd  this,  amen,  amen ! 
Whilst  I  have  strength  to  crawl  upon  the 

earth, 
I'll  search  thee  out,  and  be,  where'er  thou  art, 
Thy  mated  love,  e'en  with  the  ffrisly  dead. 
{Searehing  again  among  the  deady  she  per- 
eeivesuuhand  round  the  arm  qf  the  fallen 
Warriour,  and  uttering  a  loud  shriek  fidls  | 


sonsdesa  upon  the  ground.  Tha  Cairis 
to  AA' assMtufics,  wttfc  Ethelbert  ana  HeienU; 
who  come  forward  from  the  jAaea  CAey  had 
withdrawn  to  ;  HerevM  cUnekmg  his  hand 
a/ed  muttering  eursesuponMoQo*aoen^  aaha 
crosses  the  stage.    Ike  scene  eioseo.) 


SOXME   III.      A    CASTLE  HOT 

ram  vxeld  or  battle. 


TAX    FBOM 


Enter  Etbwald  and  Atwr,  talking  as  they 

eater. 

Ethw.  (eaUing  angrily  to  same  one  of  the 

stage^ 
And  see  they  do  not  linger  on  the  to^, 
With  laggard  steps;  I  will  brook  no  delay. 
{to  Mwff.)  Why,  even  my  very  messengers, 

of  Ute, 
Slothful  and  sleepy  fooled  have  become : 
Tliey  too  must  cross  my  will,    (throws  him- 

sdfupon  a  seat,  and  sits  for  some  time 

silent  and  gloomy.) 
Ahoy.  Your  higlmess  seems  distuib'd. 
What  tho'  your  arms,  amidst  those  British 

hiBs, 
Have  not,  as  they  were    wont,  victorious 

prov'd, 
And  home  retreating,  even  on  your  own  soil. 
You've  fought  a  tfoubtful  battle:   luckless 

turns 
WiU  often  cross  the  lot  of  gseatest  kings : 
Let  it  not  so  o'ercome  your  noble  spirit. 
EA.W.  Thinkest  thou  it  o'ercomes  me  ' 
ijising  up  jnoudlu.) 
Thou  judgest  poorly.    1  am  form'd  to  yield 
To  no  opposed  pressure,  nor  my  purpose 
With  crossing  chance  or  circumslanoe  ta 

change. 
I,  in  my  march  to  this  attained  height, 
Have  moved  still  with  an  advancing  step 
Direct  and  onward. 
But  aow  the  mountain's  side  mors  mgfed 

grows. 
And  he«  who  would  the  cloudy  summit  gnin. 
Must  on  into  its  cragged  rents  descend. 
The  higher  but  to  mount. 
Alwy.  Or  rather  say,  my  Lord,  that  having 

galtt'd 
Its  cloudy  summit,  there  you  must  contend 
With  the  rude  tempests  tnat  do  beat  upon  it. 

Eihw.  {smiling  contemptuously.) 
Is  this  thy  fancy .'  are  thy  thoughts  of  Eth« 

wald 
So  poorly  limited,  that  thou  dost  think 
He  has  already  gain'd  his  grandeur's  height  ? 
Know  that  the  lofly  point  which  ofl  appears, 
To  him  who  stands  beneath  the  mountain'* 

top, 
Is,  to  the  &ing  climber  who  hath  reach'd  it. 
Only  a  breathing  place,  from  whence  he  see* 
Its  real  summit,  bright  and  heaven  Ulum'd, 
Towering  majestic,  grand,  above  him  far 
As  is  the  loflv  spot  on  which  he  stands 
To  the  dull  plain  below. 
The  British  once  subdued,  Northumberland, 
Thou  seest  well,  could  not  withstand  oar 

arms. 
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It  too  must  Ml ;  mad  with  such  added  etrength, 
What  might  not  be  achiev'd  ?  Ay,  by  this 

aim! 
All  that  the  mind  snggeati,  even  England'a 

crown^ 
United  and  entire.    Thou  gazeat  on  me. 
I  know  full  weHl  the  ataie  is  much  ezhaoated 
Of  men  and  means :  and  those  curaed  Mer- 
cian women 
To  cross  my  poipoees,  with  hag-like  spite, 
Vo  Bought  bat  females  bear.    But  I  will  on- 
ward. 
StiU  conscious  of  its  lofty  destination^ 
Mj  spirit  swells,  and  will  not  be  subdued. 
JiUoy.  ly  chidden,  bow,  and  yield  with  ad- 
miration 
Unto  the  noble  grandeur  of  your  thoughts. 
But  lowering  clouds  arise  -,  events  are  ad- 
Terse^ 
Subdue  your  secret  enemies  at  home^ 
And  leign  securely  o'er  the  ample  r^dm 
Tou  have  so  bravely  won. 
EtAw.  What !  have  I  thro*  the  iron  fields 
of  war 
Proudly  before  th'  admiring  gaze  of  men. 
Unto  this  point  with  giant  steps  held  on, 
Now  to  become  a  dwarf?  Have  I  this  crown 
in  bloody  battles  won,  mocking  at  death, 
To  wear  it  now  as  those  to  whom  it  comes 
By  dull  and  leaden-paced  inheritance  ? 
As  the   dead*  sheplierd's  scrip  and  knotted 

crook 
Go  to  bis  milk-fed  son  ?  Like  those  dull  ima^ 

On  whose  calm,  tamed  brows  the  faint  im- 
pression 
Of  far  preceding  heroes  faintly  rests, 
As  the  weak  colaurs  of  a  fading  rainbow 
On  a  spent  cloud  ? 
rd  rather  in  the  centre  of  the  earth 
Inclosed  be,  to  dig  my  upward  way 
To  the  fardiatantlight,  than  stay  me  thus, 
And, looking roundvipon my  bounded  state, 
Say,  this  is  all.    No ;  lower  it  as  it  may, 
ril  to  the  bold  aspirings  of  my  mind 
Still  steady  prove,  whilst   that  around  my 

standard 
Harness  doth  clatter,  or  a  falchion  gleam. 
Alvy.  What  boot  the  bold  aspirings  of  the 

great^ 
When  secret  foes  beneath  his  footsteps  work 
Their  treacherous  mine  ? 

Fthw,  Ay,  thou  before  hast  hinted  of  such 

foes. 
JBwff,  Fear  for  your  safety,  king,  may  make 

me  err: 
Bat  these  combined  chiefs,  it  is  full  plain, 
Under  the  mask  of  seal  for  public  good. 
Do   court  with  many  wiles  your  people's 

hearts;  , 

Breathing  into  their  ears  the  praise  of  peace. 
Tea,  and  of  peaceful  kings.     The  thrallea 

£dward, 
Whose  prisoH'tower  stands  distant  from  this 

castle 

But  momrc/9  a  league 

Etkw.  (tlarting,)  Is  it  so  near  us  ? 

23 


Mwy,  It  is,  my  Lord. 
Nor  is  he  so  forgotten  in  the  land, 
But  that  he  still  serves  their  dark  purpose  wel). 
An  easy  eentle  prince — so  brave,  yet  peaoe- 

With  such  impressions  dogg'd,  your  soldiers 

fiffht, 
And  therefore  'tis  that  with  a  feeble  foe 
Ethwald  fiffhts  doubtful  battles. 

Ethto.  Thou  art  convinc'd  of  this  ? 

Alwt^.  Most  perfectly. 

Ethto.  I  too  nave  had  such  thoughts,  and 
have  repressed  them. 

Mvfy.   Did  not  those  base  petitionen  for 
peace 
Withhold  their  gather'd  forces^  till  beset 
On  ev'ry  side  they  saw  your  httle  army, 
Already  much  diminish'd?  then  came  they, 
Like  heaven  commission'd  savioursyto  your  aid. 
And  drew  unto  themselves  the  praise  of  all. 
This  plainly  speaks,  your  glory  with  disgrace 
They  fain  would  dasn  to  set  their  idol  up ; 
For  well  they  think,  beneath  the  gentle  Ed- 
ward 
To  lord  it  proudly,  and  his  gen'rous  nature 
Has  won  their  love  and  pity.     Ethelbert, 
Now  that  such  fair  occasion  offers  to  them, 
The  prisoner's  escape  may  well  effect : 
He  lacks  not  means. 

EUiw.  (after  a  thoughtful  pause.) 
Didst tliou  not  say,  that  castle's  foggy  air, 
And  walls  with  dampness  coated,  to  young 

blood 
Are  hostile  and  creative  of  disease  ? 
In  close  confinement  he  has  been  full  long ; 
Is  there  no  change  upon  him  ? 

Alwy.  Some  hardy  natures  will  resist  all 
change. 
{A    long   nauscj  in   which   Ethwald   seems 

thougk^fid  and  disturbed.) 

Ethw.  (abruptly.) 
Once  in  the  roving  fantasies  of  night 
Methought  I  slew  nim. 

Mwy.    Dreams,  as  some  think,  ofl  shew  os 
things  to  come. 
(Jhwther  lon0  pause,  in  v)hich  Ethwald  seems 

greatly  disturbed,  and  stands  fixed  to  one 

spot,  tiU   catching  Alwy's  eye  fastened  sUd- 

fasdy  unon  his,  he  turns  from  him  abruptly, 

and  vHuks  to  the  bottom  <^  the  stage  with  has- 

ty  strides.      Going  afterwards  to  the  door, 

he  turns  suddenly  round  to  Alwyjust  as  he 

is  about  to  go  out.) 

Ethw.  What  Thane  vras  he,  who,  in  a  cay- 
em'd  vault. 
His  next  of  kin  so  long  imprison'd  kept. 
Whilst  on  his  lands  he  lived  ? 

Jilwy,  Tes,  Ruthal's  Thane  he  was;  bnt 
dearly  he 
The  dark  contrivance  rued  ;  fortune  at  last 
The  weanr  thrall  reliev'd,  and  ruin'd  him. 

JSthw.  (agitated.)  Go  where  thy  duty  calls 
thee  :  I  will  in  : 
My  head  feels  strangely  ;  I  have  need  of  rest. 

[Exit. 

Alwy.  (looking  after  Aim  wOh  a  malidoMS 
satisfaction.) 
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Ay,  dork  pertaxbed  thoughts  will  be  thy  rest. 
I  see  the  busy  workings  of  thy  mind. 
The  gentle  Edwsfd  has  not  lone  to  mourn 
His  earthly  thraldom.    I  have  done  my  task, 
And  soon  shall  be  secure ;  for  whilst  he  lives, 
And  Ethelbert,  who  hates  my  artfal  rise, 
I  live  in  jeopardy.  [£xrr. 

SCEKK   lY. — A   SMALL  DARK   PASSAGE. 

Enter  Ethwald  with  a  lamp  in  hia  hand :  en- 
ter at  the  same  time,  by  the  oppoaite  side,  a 
domestic  Officer  :  they  both  start  back  on 
seeing  one  another. 

Eihw,  Who  art  thou.' 
Ofi,  Baldwin,  my  Lord.    But  mercy  on 
my  sight ! 
Your  face  la  strangely  alter'd.    At  this  hour 
Awake,  and  wand  ring  thus. — Have  you  seen 
aught  ? 
Eikw,  No.  nothing.    Knows't  thou  which 
is  Alwy's  chamber  ? 
1  would  not  wake  my  grooms. 
qgi.  It  ia  that  farther  door  ;  I'll  lead  you 

to  it.  (pointing  iff  the  stage.) 

Eihw.  No,  friend,   I'll  go  myself.    Good 
rest  to  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SOSME  y. — ^A  SMALL  DARK  CHAMBER, 
WITH  A  LOW  COUCH  NEAR  THE  FRONT 
OF  THE  STAGE,  ON  WHICH  ALWT  IS 
DISCOVERED  ASLEEP. 

Enter  Ethwald  with  a  haggard  countenance, 
bearing  a  lamp. 

Sthw.  He  sleeps — I  hear  him  breathe — he 

soundly  sleeps. 
Seems  not  this  circumstance  to  check  my 

purpose, 
And  bid  me  still  to  pause  ?   (seiting  down  the 

lamp,) 
But  wherefore  pause  ? 
This  deed  must  be,  for,  like  a  scared  thief 
Who  starts  and  trembles  o'er  his  grasped  store 
At  ev'ry  breezy  whisper  of  the  ni^ht, 
I  now  must  wear  this  crown,  which  I  have 

bought 
With  brave  men's  blood,  in  fields  of  battle 

shed. 
Ah  !  would  that  all  it  cost  had  there  been 

shM! 
Thia  deed  must  be  ;  for.  like  a  haffnrd  ghost 
His  imaffe  haunts  me  wneresoe'er  I  move, 
And  will  not  let  me  rest. 
His  love  hath  been  to  me  my  bosom's  sting  ; 
His  gen'rous  trust  hath  gnaw'd  me  like  a 

worm. 
Oh !  would  a  aweltrmg  inake  had  wreath'd  my 

neck 
When  first  his  arms  embraced  me ! 
He  is  by  fortune  made  my  bane,  my  curse. 
And,  were  he  gentle  as  the  breast  of  love, 
1  needs  most  crush  him. 
Prison'd  or  free,  where'er  he  breathes,  lives 

one 
Whom  Ethwald  fears.  Alas !  this  thing  must 

be, 


From  th'  imaged  form  of  which  I  still  hive 

shrunk, 
And  started  back  as  firom  my  fancy's  fiend. 
The  dark  and  silent  cope  or  night  ia  o'er  as, 
When  vision'd    horrours,   thro'    pertuiM 

sleep. 
Harden  to  deeos of  blood  the  dreamer's  breast; 
When  from  the  nether  world  fell  demons  nie 
To  guide  with  lurid  flames  the  muid'rer'i 

way  : 
I'll  wake  him  now ;  should  morning  daws 

upon  me. 
My  soul  again  might  from  its  purpoae  swerre. 

(m  a  Umd  entrgeiic  wet.) 
Alwy,  awake  !  Sleepest  thou  f  sleepest  thoo, 

Alwy? 
(Alwy  wakes.)    Nay,  rouse  thyself,  and  be 

thou  fully  waking. 
What  I  would  say  must  have  thy  mind's  fUl 

bent  J  * 

Must  not  be  spoken  to  a  drowsy  ear. 
Mwy,  {rising  muekly.)    I  fulfy  am  awska ; 

I  hear,  i  see. 
As  in  the  noon  of  day. 

£^10.    Nay,  but  thou  dost  not. 
Thy  garish  eye  looks  wildly  on  the  light, 
Like  a  strange  visitor. 
Mwy.  So  do  the  eyes  of  one  pent  in  the 

dark, 
When  sudden  light  breaks  on  them,  the'  he 

slept  not. 
But  why,  my  Lord,  at  this  untimely  hour 
Are  you  awue,  and  come  to  seek  me  here? 
^thw.    Alwy,  I  cannot  sleep :  my  mind  is 

tose'd 
With  many  warring  thoughts.    I  am  push'd 

on 
To  do  the  very  act  from  which  my  soul 
Has  stiU  l^eld  back :  fete  doth  compel  me  to  it 
Mwy.    Being  your  fete,  who  may  its  pow- 
er resist  ? 
Ethw.  E'en  call  it  so,  for  it^n  truth,  must  be. 
Know'st  thou  one  who  would  do  a  ruthless 

deed. 
And  do  it  pitifully  ? 
Mwy,   He  who  will  do  it  surest  does  it 

best; 
And  he  who  surely  strikes,  strikes  quickly 

too. 
And  therefore  pitifully  strikes.    I  know 
A  brawny  ruffian,  whose  firm  clenched  gripe 
No  struggles  can  unlock ;  whose  lifted  dag- 

True  to  its  aim,  gives  not  a  second  stroke  ! 
EUiw.  (eavermg  his  face  hastily.)  Oh  most 
it  needs  be  so .' 
(eatehing  Alwy  .eagerly  by  ths  arm.)    But 

hark  thee  well ; 
I  will  have  no  foul  butchery  done  upon  him. 
^loy.   It  shall  be  done,  e'en  to  the  smallest 
tittle. 
As  you  yourself  shall  order. 
Ethw.    Nay,  nay!  do  thou  contrive  the 
fashion  of  it, 
I've  done  enough. 

JUwy.   Butfliood,myLord  least  it  not  from 
you  thus: 
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There  most  be  wansnt  and  aathoritj 
For  such  a  deed,  and  itrong  protection  loo. 
Ethw.    Well,  well,  thou  hast  it  all;  thou 

haatmy  word. 
jShoy.   A^,  btttthe  murdered  corae  must 
beinisected, 
That  no  deoeitlie  fear'd,  nor  after  doubts ; 
19 or  bold  impostors  riainff  in  the  North, 
Protected  by  your  treacn'rous  Thanes,  and 

plumM, 
To  seafe    you  afterwards    with   Edward's 


Etkw,  Have  not  thine  eyes  on  bloody  death 
oft  looked  ? 
Do  it  thyself. 
Mtif.  If  you,  my  Lord,  will  put  this  trust 
in  me, 
Swear  that  when  after-rumours  shall  arise, 
As  like  there  may,  your  fiuth  will  be  unahak- 
en. 
MUhe.   Yes  -,  1  will  truly  trust  thee — («e- 
kcmaUbif  i^Ur  a  skortpau$e.) 
No,  I  will  not! 

rU  trust  to  no  man's  vision  but  mine  own. 
is  the  moon  dark  to-night? 
^/ley.  It  is,  an  please  you. 
Etkw.  And  will  be  so  Wmorrow  ? 
JUwy.  Yes,  my  Lord. 
Etkm.  When  all  is  still'd  in  sleep— I  hear 

a  noise. 
Mwy,  Regard  it  not,  it  is  the  whispering 
winds 
Along  thoae  piUar'd  walls. 
Etkw,  It  is  a  strange  sound,  tho\    Come 
to  my  chamwr, 
I  will  not  here  remain :  come  to  my  cham- 

ber, 
And  do  not  leave  me  till  the  morning  break. 
i  am  a  wretched  man !  [Exxunt. 


ACT    III. 


8CB«E  I.  A  6LO0MT  VAULTED  AFART- 
MKXT  19  AV  OLD  CASTLE,  WITH  KO 
WI9D0W8  TO  IT,  AND  A  FEEBLE  LIGHT 
BVamilG     in   ONE     CORNEE. 

Enter  Edward  from  a  dark  recess  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sta^,  with  stow  pensive  steps,  fre- 
4|oently  stopping  as  be  sdvances,  and  remain- 
ing ibr  some  time  in  a  thonghtful  posture. 

Ed.  Doth  the  bright  sun  from  the  high 

arch  of  heaven, 
In  all  his  beauteous  robes  of  flecker'd  clouds, 
Aad    ruddy     vapours,  and    deep    glowing 

flames, 
And  0ofily  varied  shades,  look  gloriously .' 
Do  the  green  woods  dance  to  uie  wind  f  the 

lakes 
Cast  up  their  sparkling  waters  to  the  light  ? 
Do  the  sweet  hamlets  in  their  bushy  delC 
Send    winding  up  to  heaven  their  curling 

smoke 
On  the  soft  morning  air .' 


Do  the  flocks  bleat,  and  the  wild  creataies 

bound 
In  antic  happiness .'  and  mazy  birds 
Wing  the  mid  air  in  lightly  skimming  bands  ? 
Av,  all  this  is ;  all  this  men  do  behold ; 
Tne  poorest  man.    Even  in  this  lonely  vault, 
My  dark  and  narrow  world,  oft  do  I  hear 
The  crowing  of  the  cock  so  near  my  walls. 
And  sadly  think  how  small  a  apace  divides 

me 
From  all  this  fair  creation. 
IVom  the  wide  spreading  bounds  of  beauteous 

nature 
I  am  alone  shut  out;  I  am  forgotten. 
Peace,  peace!  he  who  regards  the  poorest 

worm 
Still  cares  for  me,  albeit  he  abends  me  sorely. 
This  hath  ita  end.    Perhaps,  small  as  these 

walls, 
A  bound  unseen  divides  my  dreary  state 
From  a  more  beauteous  world :  that  world  of 

souls, 
Fear*d  and  desir'd  by  all ;  a  veil  unseen 
Which  soon  shall  be  withdrawn.   (Casti  up 

his  eyes  to  Aeaeen,  and  turning y  wtUkt 

silently  to  the  hottinn  of  the  stage^  then 

advancinjf  again  to  the  front.) 
The  aix  feels  chm;  methinks  it  ahould  be 

night, 
ril  lay  me  down :  perchance  kind  aleep  will 

come. 
And  open  to  my  view  an  inward  world 
Of  gairish  fantasies,  from  which  nor  walls. 
Nor  bars,  nor  tyrant's  power  can  shut  me 

out. 
{He  wraps  himst^in  a  doak,  and  lies  down,) 

Enter  a  Ruppian.  stealing  ep  softlv  to  him  as 
suppesiog  him ssleep.  Edward,  hearing  him, 
nncorers  bis  face,  and  then  starts  up  immedi- 
ately. 

Ed.  What  art  thou? 
Or  man  or  sprite  ?  Thou  lookest  wond'rous 

stem : 
What  dost  thou  want  P  Com'st  thou  to  mur- 
der mo  P 
RM{f.  Yes,  I  am  come  to  do  mine  office  on 
thee; 
Thy  life  is  wretched,  and  my  stroke  is  sura. 
Ed.  Thou  sayest  true ;  yet,  wretched  as  it  is. 
It  is  my  life,  and  I  will  grapple  for  it. 
Ruff.  Full  vainly  wilt  Uiou  strive,  for  think- 
est  thou 
We  enter  walls  like  these,  with  changeling 

hearts, 
To  leave  our  work  undone  ? 

Ed.  We,  sayest  thou  ? 
There  are  more  of  you  then  ? 


^.        pve 
And  all  escape  is  nopeless. 
Ed.  What,  thinkest  thou  I'll  calmly  stretch 
my  neck 
Until  thou  DUtch'rest  me  ? 
No,  by  good  heaven!  I'll  grapple  with  thee 
sUU, 
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And  die  with  my  blood  hot!    (pmUingkim' 
sdf  in  a  potture  of  defence.) 
Ruf.  Well,  Bince  thoalt  have  it  lo,  thoo 
aooBflhalt  we 
If  thai  my  mates  be  lovelier  than  myself. 

•    [Exit. 

Ed,  O  that  I  still  in  some  dark  cell  could 

rest, 

And  wait  the  death  of  nature  •    (Uokmg 

vnldly  round  vpon  the  roof  and  ^oaus 

of  the  vault.) 

Nor  stone,  nor  clnb,  nor  beam  to  serve  my 

need ! 
Oat  from  the  walls,  ye  flints,  and  fill  my  ^lasp ! 
Nought !  nought !  is  there  not  yet  withm  this 

nook 
Some  barer  harden'd  brand  that  I  may  clutch  ? 
[Exit  hastily  into  lA«  dark  reeesSy  and  ia  fol- 
lowed immediatdy  by  hoo  Ruffians,  who  en- 
terhythe  opposite  nde,  and  cross  <A«  stage 
after  him. 

SCEMB  IL — JLy  APARTMKNT  ADJOIVIHO 
TO  THC  rORMER,  WITH  A  DOOR  LEAD- 
ING TO  IT  AT  THE  ROTTOX  OW  THE 
STAGE. 

Eater  Alwt  with  a  stem  mnxioni  &ce,  and  list- 
ens at  the  door ;  then  enter,  by  the  oppoiite 
side,  Etbwald  with  a  very  haggard  counts- 
nance. 

Ethw.  Dost  thou  hear  aught  ? 
^Ittfy.  No,  nothing. 
Ethw.  But  thou  dost: 
Is  it  not  done  ? 
Mwy.  I  hope  it  is,  my  Lord. 
Ethw.  Thou  doubtest,  then. — It  is  long  past 
the  hour 
That  should  have  lapp'd  it    Hark !  I  hear  a 
noise. 
{A  noise  heard  within  of  people  struggling.) 
Mwy.  They  're  dealing  with  nim  now.  They 

struggle  hard. 
Ethw.  (turning  away  with  horrour  and  put' 
ting  his  hands  upon  his  ears.) 
Ha !  are  we  then  so  near  it  ?    This  is  horrid ! 

(after  a  pause.) 
Is  it  not  done  yet  f  Dost  thou  hear  them  still .' 
Alwy.  I  hear  them  still :  they  struggle  hard- 
er now. 
{I%e  noise  within  heard  more  distinctly.) 
Ethw.  By  heirs  dark  host,  thy  fiends  are 
weak  of  arm, 
And  cannot  do  their  task!    He  will  break 

forth 
With  all  the  bloody  work  half  done  upon  him ! 
{running  furiously  to  the  door,  and  then  shudr 

deringj  and  turning  away  from  it.) 
No,  no,  I  cannot  go  !  do  thou  so  in, 
And  give  thy  strength.    Let  him  be  still'd  i' 
the  instant ! 

(A  noise  heard  within  of  one  falling.) 
Alwy.  There*s  no  need  now.     Did  you  not 
hear  him  fall } 
(A  groan  heard  within.)  And  that  groan,  too  ? 

List,  list !  the  deed  is  done. 
(They  both  retire  from  the  door^  and  Ethw. 


leaning  hia  hack  apanai  the  waU,  looks  sted' 
fasdy  towards  t(,  tm  silent  espeetatian^  whiUt 
it  is  seen  to  open  slowty  a  little  looy,  then 
shut,  then  open  again,  withimt  omiy  one  ap* 
peMriHg^ 

Ethw.  What  may  this  meatt?    This  pause 
is  horrible : 
Will  they  or  enter  quickly,  or  fi>rbear ! 

Enter  FiRBT  Ruppiait,  with  his  bands  and  clothei 
bloody,  and  all  his  hair  and  dren  in  diaoider, 
like  one  who  has  been  straggling  hard.  Enter 
aoon  after  him  Sxc.  Ruppiait  in  a  aimilar 
plight. 

Alwy.  {eagerly.)  Te've  done  it :  is  he  dead  ? 
First  Ruff.  He  is  stiird  now,  but  with  such 
horrid  strength 
He  grappled  with  us !  we  have  had  fell  work. 
Alwy.  Then  let  us  see  the  body. 
First  Ruf.  Yes,  enter  if  it  nleaae  ye. 
Alwy.  oe  pleas'd,  my  Lora — {to  Ethw.) 
Ethw.  Pray  thee  be  satisfied  :  I  cannot  go. 
Alwy.  {to  the  Ruffians.)  Bring  ye  the  bwiy 
hither.  [Exxcirr  Ruffians. 

{A  silent  pause.     Re-enter  Ruffians    beanng 
the  body,  and  laying  it  down  before  Ethw.) 
Look  here,  my  Lord,  and  be  well  satisfied : 
It  is  his  very  fiu;e,  tho*  somewhat  changed 
With  long  confinement  in  these  sickly  &mps, 
And  the  convulsive  throes  of  violent  death. 
Ethw.  (first  shrinking  from  it  with    horror, 
then  eommanaing  himself,  and  looking 
upon  it  for  some  time  stedfastlif.) 
Tes,  changed  indeed !  and  yet  I  know  it  welL 
Ah !  changed  indeed !  Much  he  must  needs 

have  sufier'd 
In  his  lone  prison-house.    Thou  bruised  flow* 

ert 
And  hast  thou  struggled  all  so  bravely  too 
For  thy  most  wretched  life  ?    Base,  bloody 

work ! 
Remove  it  from  my  sight,    {turning  hastily 
from  it.) 
Alwy.  What  farther  orders  would  yon  give 

these  men.' 
Ethw.   Away!  speak  to  me  not!   thou'st 
made  me  curs'd  ! 
Would  all  the  realm  of  Mercia  I  had  lost, 
Ere  it  had  come  to  this ! 
Once  in  the  battle's  heat  I  sared  his  life, 
And  he  did  bless  me  for  it.    (beating  his 
forehead  distractedly.) 
AUoy.  r^ay,  my  good  Lord,  be  not  so  keen* 
ly  moved. 
Where  shall  we  lay  the  body .' 
Ethw.  Thou  and  those  fiends  do  with  it  as 
ye  will : 
It  is  a  damned  work !  [Exit  hastily. 

Alwy.  (to  First  Ruf)  Come  thou  with  me. 
(to  Sec.  Ruf.) 
We  will  return  anon ; 

Meanwhile  remain  thou  here  and  watch  the 
corpse. 

(Ezkunt  Alwy  and  First  Ruffian. 
Sec.  Ruf  (alone.)  Watch  it !  I   would   not 
watch  it  here  alone 
For  all  my  Ruffian's  hire,  {throws  a  coarse 
doth  over  the  body,  and  exit  hastily.) 
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SCSNS  nii— A  BAZOR  BALL  IR  TBI  rOR- 
MSB.   CA8TLC. 

EvTJUi  Els.  aadDwivA,  talking  earnasUy  u 
thejflBtar. 

JBK.  But  dA  thoa  truly  question  ey'ry 

grooni} 
And  ibe  stern  keeper  of  that  poetem  gate? 
Jhri,  I  hav«,  bnt  no  one  knew  that  he  is 

absent. 
^Vai  dark  nifht  when  the  king  went  fbrth^ 

and  Alwy 
Alone  was  with  him.    This  is  all  I  know. 
Ei&,  Thus  secretlji  at  night !— Sezford's 

castle 
Is  not  fir  distant. — ^That  distracted  rosid — 
If  this  be  so,  by  the  true  royal  blood 
That  fills  my  veins,  ril  be  reveng'd!  What 

meanest  thou  ?  (teeing  Dwtna  shake 

ker  head  jriUcudy. 
Dwi,  Alas,  yon  need  not  fear :  far  distant 

stand 
The  towers  of  Ethelbert;  and  that  poor  maid 
With  the  quiet  dead  has  found  at  last  her 

rest 
£16.  And  is*t  not  well  ?  Why  dost  thou 

shake  thy  head, 
Aatho'  thou  toliTst  sad  news?— Tet  what 

avails  it  ? 
I,  ne*erthele98,  must  be  a  humble  mate, 
With  scarcely  e*en  the  semblance  of  a  queen, 
And  bow  my  head  whilst  Mollo's  son  doth 

<•  Be  silent,  wife.'*— Shall  I  endure  aU  this ? 

0  Edward !  gentle  Ethltng!  thou  who  once 
Didst  beaittbe  title.of  my  future  lord, 
Would*stthou  have  us*d  me  thus!  I'll  not 

endure  it. 

Jhoi,  Tet  be  more  patient. 

Elh,  Be  patient,  say 'st  thou  ?  go  to,  for  I 
hate  thee 
When  thou  so  cahnly  talk'st.    Tho*  seem- 
ingly, 

1  oft  before  his  keen  commanding  eye 

SubnuflsiTe  am,  think'st  thou  I  am  subdued  ? 
Ho,  by  my  royal  race,  I'll  not  endure  it : 
I  will  unto  the  bishop  with  my  wron^  ! 
Rpyer'd  and  holy  men  shall  do  me  right. 
And  here  he  comes  unsent  for :  this  my  hope 
Calls  a  good  omen. 

Enter  Hxxulf. 

Good  and  holy  fiither, 
I  crave  yoor  blessing. 
Hex.  Thou  hast  it,  royal  daughter.    Art 
thou  well  ? 
Thouseem'st  disorder'd. 

Eih.  Tes,  rey'rend  father,  I  am  sorely  gall'd 
Beneath  a  heavy  and  ignoble  yoke ; 
My  crowned  head  is  in  subjection  bow'd, 
LAo  meanest  household '  dame ;  and  thinkest 

thou 
That  it  becomes  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
The  chief  descendant  ofyour  royal  race, 
To  bear  all  this,  and  say  that  she  is  well  ? 
Hex.  My  daughter,  your  great  Lord,  indeed, 
ia  form'd 


Of  soul  more  stem  than  was  the  gentle  Ed- 
ward, 
On  whom  your  maiden  fiuicy  first  was  taught 
To  dwell  with  sanguine  hope 
Elh.  O  holy  Hexnlf !  thou  hast  nam'd  a 


Whieh  to  my  conscience  gives  such  secret 

pangs' 
Oh  I  I  Inive  done  such  wrong  to  that  sweet 

youth. 
My  heart  bleeds  at  the  cruel  thought     I 

would — 
Tea,  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  do 
In  reparation  of  the  wrong  I've  done  him. 
Speak,  my  good  father,  if  thou  aught  canst 

saj ! 
Edward,  'tis  said,  has  many  powerful  friends 
In  secret  still  deyoted  to  his  cause. 
And  not  far  distant  stands  his  dreaiy  tower. 

0  speak  to  me !  Thou  tum'st  away  thy  head 
Dbtntb'd  and   frowningly:   hast  thou   no 

counsel. 
For  a  soul-smitten  and  distracted  woman  ? 
(laying  her  clasped  hands  earnestly  on  his 

shoulder  f  as  he  turns  from  her  much  dis' 

fdeased.) 

Hex.  Daughter,  forbear !  yon  are,  indeed, 
distracted. 
Ethwald,  by  right  of  holy  bands  your  lord. 
Is  in  his  seat  too  firmly  nx'd ;  and  Edward 
Is  only  by  some  restless  Thanes  desired. 
Under  the  Influence  of  that  dark  wizara. 
That  heretic,  who  still  ensnares  the  young. 
Be  wise  then,  I  beseech  you,  and,  in  peace. 
Live  in  the  meek  subjection  of  a  wife. 

Elh.  (stepping  haek  from  him  with  haughty 

contempt^ 
And  so.  meek,  holy  man,  this  is  your  counsel, 
Breath  d  from  the  gentle  spirit  of  your  state. 
I've  seen  the  chaffings  of  your  saintly  ire, 
Restrain'd  with  less  concern  for  sober  duty, 
When  aught  pertaining  to  your  priestly  righto 
Was  therein  touch'd. 

Dwi.    Hush !  Ethelbert    approaches  with 
his  friends. 
They  come,  methinks,  at  an  unwonted  hour. 

Hex.  That  artful  heretic  regards  not  times. 
His  spells  still  show  to  him  the  hour  best  suite 
His  wicked  purposes. 

Dwi.  Heaven  save  us  all !  methinks  at  his 
approach 
The  air  grows  chill  around  us,  and  a  hue 
Of  strange  unnat'ral  paleness  spreads  o'er  all. 

Jg;^.(toDwi.)  Peace,  fool!  thy  fancy  stUl 
o'ertops  thy  wit. 

Enter  Sklbzd,  Ethxlbrrt,  and  Hxrculf. 

Eth.  In  your  high  presence,  gracious  dame, 
we  are 
Thus  early  visitors,  upon  our  way 
To  crave  admittance  to  the  royal  chamber. 
Is  the  king  stirring  yet  ?  Forgive  my  bold- 
ness. 
Elh.  Good  fSthelbert,  thou  dost  me  no  of- 
fence. 
And  you,  lord  Selred,and  brave  Hereulf,  too; 

1  bid  good  morrow  to  you  all.    The  kiiur 
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Ib  not  within  his  chamber :  unattended 
Of  all  but  Alwy,  at  the  close  of  ni^ht 
He  did  go  forth,  and  is  BOtyetretnm'd. 
Set.  ThJB  much  amazes  me :  the  moon  was 

dark,' 
And  cold  and  rudely  blew  the  northern  blast 
Dufi.  (Ustening*)    Hark !   footsteps  sound 

alonff  the  secret  passsjg^e  : 
Look  to  yon  doori  for  something  moves  the 

bolt 
The  king  alone  that  sacred  entiy  treads. 

Enter  Ethwxld  Crom  a  small  secret  door,  fol- 
lowed by  Alwt»  and  starts  back  npon  seeing 

ETHELBXaT,  SlC. 

Eth.  {recovering  Jrom  his  eoi^fltsion,) 
A  good  and  early  morrow  tb  you  all ; 
I  httle  thought — ^Tou  are  astir  by  times. 
Eth.  The  same  to  you,  my  Lord,  with  los- 
ing dnty. 
Sd.  And  you  too,  royal  brother,  you  axe 
moving 
At  an  unwonted  hour.    But  you  axe  pale ; 
A  ghastly  hollow  look  is  in  jrour  eyes ; 
What  sudden  stratagem  of  nightly  war 
Has  call'd  you  forth  at  such  untimely  season .' 
The  night  was  dark,^and  cold,  the  north  wind 

blew. 
And,  if  that  1  can^  read  that  altered  brow, 
You  come  not  back  unscathed* 
Ethw.    {confuted.)   No,  I  am  well.— The 
blast  has  beatagainstme. 
And  tossing  boughs  my  tangled  path-way 

cross*d-^ 

In  sooth  I*ve  held  contention  with  the  night. 

SU.  Tea,  in  good  sooth,  thou  lookest,  too, 

like  one 

Who  has  contention  held  with  damned  spritea. 

Hast  thou  not  cross'd  that  glen  where,  as  'tis 

said. 
The  restless  ghost  of  a  dead  murd*rer  stalks ! 
Thou  shuddTcst  ■  and  art  pale :  O  thou  hast 

seen  it! 
Thou  hast,  indeed,  the  haggard  face  of  one 
Who  hast  seen  fearful  tbiiifs. 

Ethw.  Thou'rt  wild  and  fanciful :  1  have 
seen  nothing : 
I  am  forespent  and  famt :  rest  will  restore  me. 
Much  good  be  to  you  all !   (going.) 

Eth.  (preventing  him.)  Nay,  on  your  roy- 
al patience,  gracious  kinff, 
We  must  a  moment's  trespass  make,  to  plead 
For  one,  upon  whose  braye  but  gentle  soul 

The  night  of  thraldom  hangs 

Ethio.  (shrinking  hade.) 
I  know— 1  know  3iy  meaning-Hipeak  it  not. 
It  cannot  be— There  was  a  time — 'tis  past. 

Sd.  O  say  not  so :  the  time  for  blessed  mercy 
Is  ever  present    For  the  gentle  Edward 
We'll  pledge  our  lives,  andgive  such  hostages 
As  shall  secure  your  peace. . 

Eth.  Turn  not  away ; 
We  plead  for  one  whose  meek  and  gen'rous 

soul 
Most  unaspiring  is,  and  full  of  truth ; 
For  one  who  loved  you,  Ethwald,  one  by 
nature 


Form'd  for  the  placid  love  of  all  his  kind ', 
One  who  did  ever  in  jova  growing  fame 
Take  most  unenvious  joy.  Duch  is  our  thrall. 
Tea,  and  the  boon  that  we  de  crave  for  hinv 
Is  but  the  free  use  of  his  cramped  Kmbs, 
And  leave  to  breathe,  beneath  the  cope  of 

heaven,  ^' 

The  wholesome  air ;  to  see  the  cheering  sun. 
To  be  again  leckon'd  with  living  men. 
{kneding  and  dasping  his  knees.) 
Ethw.  Let  go.  dark  Thane:  thou  rack'st 

me  witn  thy  words  i 
They  are  vain    sounds — the    wind   hast 

wail'd  as  thou  dost, 
And  pled  as  sadly  too.    But  that  must  be 
What  needs  must  be.    Reckon'd  with  living 

men! 
Would' that  indeed — O  would  that  this  could 

The  term  of  all  is  fix'd. — Good  night  to  you — 
I — 1  should  say  good  morning,  but  this  light 
Glares  [  strange^  on  mine  eyes.  {breakiHg 
from  £th.) 
Sd.  {fiUowing  fum.)  My  dearest  brother  ! 

by  a  brother's  love ! 
Ethw.  (^utUng  him  awaif  with  great  oigitm- 
Hon.) 
My  heart  no  kindred  holds  with  human  thing. 

(Em  quiekly  m  great  pertufhatumJoUowed 
by  Alwt. 

Sd.  and  HermJIf.  (looking  emresskodv  at 
each  other,  and  then  at  Ethelbert) 
Good  Ethelbert,  what  ails  thee  ? 

Her.  Thy  fix'd  look  has  a  dreadful  mean- 
ing in  it. 

JSe4.  Let  us  begone. 

Sd.  No,  do  not  yield  it  so.  I  still  will  plead 
The  gentle  Edward's  cause :  his  frowns  I  fear 
not 

Eth,  Come,  come !  there  is  no  caoae : 
Edward  is  free. 

Sd.  How  so.'  thou   speak'st  it  with  a  wo- 
fill  voice. 

Eth.  Is  not  the  disembodied  spirit  free  f 

SeL  Ha!  think'st  thou  that?  No,  no!  it 
cannoibe! 

Her.  {stamping  on  the  ground,  and  g^atpimg. 
his  sword.) 

rU  glut  my  sword  with  the  foul  miud*rer'a 
blood, 
If  such  foul  deed  hath  been  ! 

Eth.  Hush,  hush  \  intemp'rate  boy  1    Lei 
us  be  gone. 

[ExxuNT  Eth.  Sel.  amd  Her. 

Elh.  {to  Dwi.}  Heard'st  thou.howthey  tsoa- 

ceive  it  ? 
Dwi.  A  V,  mercy !  and  it  is  a  (earful  thouffhl: 
It  glanc'd  e'en  o'er  my  mind  before  ^Lej 

spoke. 
£16. Thou'rt  silent,  rev'rend  father,  are  thy 

thoughts 
Of  such  dark  hue?  {with  solemn  sffmeaCnaaa 

to  Hex.) 
Hex.  Heaven's  will  be  done  in  all  tlunga  ! 

erring  man 
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Bows  nlentlj.    Qood    health   attend  your 

ffiealneM. 
EUt,  NaT,  go  not  yet,  good  Hezulf!  in  my 

efoset 
I  much  deaire  aome    eonverBe  with  thee. 

BeHkeihaatmiaeonceiF'd  whatj  have  uttered 

In  anadTiaed  paaaion,  thinking  aniely 

It  bore  acne  .meaning  'gainat  my  lord  the 

king. 
Jfo.  fio,^iadoiia  daughter,  I  indeed  re- 

eeiv'd  it 
Aa  worda  of  paaaion.    Toa-«xe  mov^d^  I  aee ; 
But  let  not  tnia  diamay  jon.    If  the  kine 
Uaa  done  the  deed  auapicion  faatena  on  nim, 
We  o'er  hia  mind«hau  hold  the  aurer  away. 
A  reatleaa  penitent  will  docile  proye 
To  prieatly  connael :  thia  will  be  our  sain. 
But  in  your  cloaet  we'll  diacourse  of  tnia. 
Heaven*a  will  be  done  in  all  thinga ! 

[ExEUirr. 

Scene  IV. — the  Kizce's  chamber. 

Eater  Ethwald  with  a  thooghtful  miwreble 
look,  andataada  ailently  mattering  to  himself, 
when  Alwt  enters  in  haate,  followed  by  an 
OrficzR. 

Mpy,  Pardon,  my  Lord:  we  bring   you 

preiaing  tioinga. 
Etkw.  (tmgriiy.)  Shul  I  ne'er  reatin  {>eace 
in  mine  own  chamber  f 
Ha !  would  that  peace  were  there !  Too  bring 

me  tidmga; 
And  from  what  quarter  come  thev  ^ 
JUwy.  From  Utherbald,  who  nolda  your 

weatem  fortreaa. 
Etkw.  He  doth  not  yield,  I  hope,  unto  the 
foe  ?  It  ia  my  atronx^  hold,  and  majr 
The    atnoi^   otWemex  and  or  Britain 
jom!d. 
Cf.  True,  king,  but  funine  ail  thinga  will 

anbdue. 
JBtkw.  He  haa  anrrender'd  then— by  heav- 
en and  hell 
rU  have  hia  head  for  thia ! 

dAbffy.  No,  royal  Ethwald, 
It  b  not  yet  ao  bad.    But  thia  brave  man, 
Commiaaion'd  by  bimielf,  will  tell  you  all. 
Eikm,  Speak,  warriour:  then  he  holda  the' 

fbrtoeaa  atiUP 
Cf,  He  doea,  my  Lord,  but  much  he  Uvea 
in  fear 
He  afaall  not  hold  it  long,  unleaa  your  high- 


WSH  give  your  warrant  to  releaae  the  priaon- 

era; 
Tloae  iU  deaigning  Merciana  whom   your 

wiadom 
Under  hia  guard  haa  placed. 
He  bade  me  say  the  atep  ia  dangeroua; 
But,  if  it  ia  not  done,  thoae  idle  moutha 
Coaaoming  much,  will  starve  him  and  hia 

men 


Into  compliance  with  the  foe'a  demand. 
What  ia  your  aov'reign  will .'  for  on  th 


your 
atant 
I  mnat  return, 


the  in- 


E  thw.  Tell  him  thia  ia  no  time  for  fooliah 

hazard. 
Let  them  be  put  to  death. 

Of,  {shrinking  back.)  Muat  I  return  with 

thia .'  all  put  to  death  ? 
Etho.  Tea,  I  have  aaid :  didat  thou  not 

hear  my  worda  f 
Cf.  I  heard,  in  4ruth,but  mineearaatrange- 

ly  rung. 
Good  aainta  there  are,  my  Lord,  within  our 

walla, 
Cloae  pria'nera  kept,  of  war-bred  men  alone, 
Of  whom,  I  trow,  there  scarcely  ia  a  man 
Who    haa  not  aome  fair  stripling  by  hia  aide 
Sharing  the  fiither'a  bonds,  IhKeecore  and 

ten; 

And  muat  they  all 

Etkio.  I  understand  thee,  fool. 
Let  them  all  die  !  have  I  not  aaid  it.'  Go; 
Linger  not  here,  but  bear  thy  message  quick- 
ly. [Exit  Officer  sorrawjuUy, 
{angrily  to  Alwy.)  What!  thou  look'st  on 

me  too,  aa  if,  forsooth. 
Thou  wert  amaz'd  at  thia.    Perceiv'st  thou 

not 
How  hardly  I'm  beset  to  keep  the  power 
I  have  ao  dearly  bought .'    Shall  this  impede 

me.' 
Let    infanta   ahrink  !  I  have    aeen    blood 

enough: 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  mercy  now .' 

(sUUkiiUF  gUwrnUy  awavt  then  returning.) 
Selied  and  £thelbert,  and  &ry  Hereulf, 
Are  to  their  caatlea  aullenlv  retired, 
With    many  other    warlike    Thanea.    The 

storm 
la  gath'rinjg  round  me,  but  we'll  brave  it  no- 

bfy. 
Mwy.  The  discontented  chieft,  aa  I'm  in- 

form'd 
By  faithful  apies,  are  in  the  halla  of  Hereulf 
Assembled,  brooding  o'er  their  secret  treaaon. 
Ethie.  Are  they  ?  Then  let  ua  aend  a  chosen 

band 
And  #eize    them  unprepared.    A  nightly 

march 
Will  bring  them  near  hia  castle.    Let  ua  then 
Inuoediate  orders  give ;  the  time  ia  preoioua. 

[EXSUHT. 


ACT  IV. 

An  apartment  in  the  royal  castle 
or  chief  residence  of  ethwald. 
dwina  and  several  of  the  ladies 
serving  the  ^ueen  are  discovered 

AT  work;  some  SPINNING,  SOME 
WINDING  COLOURED  TARNS  FOR  THE 
LOOM,  AND  SOME  EMBROIDERING  AF- 
TER A  RUDE  FASHION. 

Dwi.  {looking  over  the  Firat  Lady'a  toork. 
How  apeeda  thy  work  ?  the  queen  ia  now  im- 
patient ; 
Thou  must  be  diligent. 
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Fini  lAi.  NinewearjmonllMliavelythoa 
knowest  well, 
0*er  this  spread  garmeni  bent,  and  jet,  tboo 


The  half  is  acaieelj  done.    I  lack  ■ssistann*. 
Dwi,  And  ao  thon  dost,  hot  jet  in  the  wide 
realm 
None  can  be  found  bot  each  as  lack  the  ikiU 
For  soch  assistance.    All  tboae  mingled  col- 
oars, 
And  mazy  circles,  and  strange  carred  spots, 
Look,in  good  sooth,  as  tbo*  the  stuff  were 

strew'd 
With  rich  and  cnrions  things :  tho*  moeh  I 

fear 
To  tell  yon  what  no  easy  task  would  prove. 
8u.  hid.  There  lives  a  dame  in  Kent,  I 
have  been  told, 
Come  from  some  foreign  land,  if  that  indeed 
She  be  no  canning  fiend  in  woman's  garb, 
Who,  with  her  needle,  can  most  connmffly 
The  true  and  perfect  semblance  of  real  flow- 
ers, 
With  stalk  and  leaves,  as  fairly  fitfhion  out 
As  if  upon  a  summer  bank  they  grew. 
First  Lad.  Ay,  av  !  no  doabt !  thou  hear*st 
strange  tales,  I  ween. 
Didst  thou  not  tell  us  how,  in  foreign  lands 
Full  far  from  this,  the  nice  and  lazy  dames 
Do  set  foul  worms  to  spin  their  silken  yam? 
Ha,  ha!  (they  aUloMgh.) 

Sec.  Lad.  (angrily.)  I  did  not  say  so. 
First  Lad,  Nay,  nay,  but  thou  didst !  (laugkr 

ingj) 
See.  Lad.  Thou  didst  mistake  me  wilfully, 
in  spite, 
Malicious  as  thou  art ! 
Dwi.  I  prav  you  wrangle  not !  when  ladies 
work 
They  should  tell  pleasant  tales  or  sweetly  sing, 
Not  quarrel  rudely,  thus,  like  villain's  wives. 
Sing  me,  I  pray  vou  now,  the  soug  I  love. 
You  know  it  well :  let  all  your  voices  join. 
Omnes.  We  will,  good  Dwina. 

SONG.  * 

Wake  a  while  and  pleasant  be, 
Gentle  voice  of  melody. 

Sav,  sweet  carol,  who  are  they 

Wno  cheerl;|r  greet  the  rising  day  T 

Little  birds  in  leafy  bower ; 

Swallows  twittVinff  on  the  tower; 

Larks  upon  the  light  air  borne ) 

Hunters  roui'd  with  ihrilly  bom ; 

Tbe  woodman  whistling  on  his  way ; 

The  new-wak'd  ehikl  at  early  play, 

Who  barefoot  prints  the  dewy  green. 

Winking  to  the  sunny  sheen : 

And  the  mcok  maid  who  binds  her  yellow  hair, 

And  blythly  doth  hor  daily  task  prepare. 

Say,  sweet  carol,  who  are  they 
Who  welcome  in  the  evening  grey  7 
The  housowiro  trim  and  morry  lout, 
Who  sit  the  blaxing  fire  about ; 
The  Mgn  a  conning  o'er  hif  book*, 
The  tir«Ki  wigiit,  in  rushy  nook. 


Who  half  MieeiH  bat  friatly  bean 


The  soasip'a  tale  bom  in  his 
loQoeB'd  steed  in  yassy  stall 


The  boora'd  steed  in  grassy  stall  i 

The  Thanes  feasting  in  the  hall ; 

But  moat  of  all  the  maid  of  cheerful  oool. 

Who  fills  her  peaceful  warriow's  flowing  boal 

Well  hast  thou  sakl !  andthaaka4o  thee. 


of  gentle  melody 


DwHt9 


) 


I^dy,  wkm  wUsamd  aad 


What  is  the  matter,  EDn?  TI7  sweet  vaiee 
Was  wont  to  join  the  song. 
Etta.  Ah,  woe  k  me  !  within  theae  caslk 
walls; 
Under  this  very  tower  in  whieh  we  ne, 
There  be  those,  Dwinn,  who  no  eoonds  do 
*  hear 

But  the  chill  winds  that  o'er  their  dnngeoas 

howl ; 
Or  the  still  tinkling  of  the  water-drone 
Falling  firom  their  dank  ro(^,  in  dull  succes- 
sion. 
Like  the  death  wa.tch  at  sck  men's  beds. 

AhM! 
Whilst  you  singcheerlv  thus,  I  think  of  them. 
Dwi,  Ay  J  many  a  cuff*rent  lot  of  joy  and 
mef 
Within  a  little  compass  may  be  fimnd. 
Under  one  roof  the  woeful  and  the  gay 
Do  oft  abide  ;  on  the  same  pillow  resL 
And  vet,  if  I  may  rightly  judge,  the  king 
Has  but  small  joy  above  his  wretched  tmalls. 
Last  night  I  listen*d  to  his  restless  steps, 
As  oft  he  paced  his  chamber  to  and  firo, 
Right  o'er  my  head !  and  I  did  hear  him  otter 
Such  heavy  groans  ! 
First  Lady,  (with  mU  tU  aUun  gsAeriag 
abciu  Dwina  atrvnuly.) 
Didst  thou  ^  And  utter'd  he  no  other  soond  ? 
I've  heard  it  whisper'd,  at  the  dead  of  night 
He  sees  strange  things. 
jm,  (speaking  together.)  O  tell  as,  Dwina ! 

tell  us! 
Dwi.  Out  on  you  all !  you  hear  soch  fool- 
ish tales  ! 
He  IB  himself  the  ghost  that  walks  the  night, 
And  cannot  rest. 

Elia.  Belike  he  is  devising  in  his  mind 
How  he  shall  puniah  those  poor  prisoners. 
Who  were  in  Hereulfa  towered  halls  so 

lately 
Surpriz'd,  and  in  these  hollow  vaults  con- 
fined. 
First  Lad.  No  marvel  that  it  ahoqld  disturb 
him  much. 
When  his  own  brother  is  amongst  the  guilty. 
There  will  be  bloody  doings  soon,  I  trow  ! 
Dwi.    Into  the  lisnds  of  irood  and  pious 
Hexulf  ^ 

The  rebels,  will  be  put,  so  to  be  punish'd 
As  he  in  holy  zeal  ahall  see  it  meet. 
EUa.  Then  they  will  dearly  sufifer  ! 
Dtoi.  That  holy  man  no  tortures  will  devise 
EUa.  Tes,  so  perehanoe,  no  tortures  of  the 
flesh : 
But  there  be  those  that  do  upon  the  sou) 
The  rack  and  pincer's  work. 
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Is  he  not  madscm  to  tlmt  vengeftil  chief, 
Who,  with  the  death-axe  lifted  o'er  his  head, 
Kept  hia  impriaoa'd  foe  a  Uye-long  night, 
Nor,  till  tbe  Keond  cock  had  crow'd  the 

mom, 
Dealt  him  the  clemency  of  death  ?    Full  well 
Ue  ia  hia  child  I  know ! 

Dwi.  What  aileth  thee?  art  thou  bewitched 

also? 
JLanentest  thoa  that  cuned  heretics 
Are  pat  in  good  men's  power  ?    The  sharpest 

puniahment 
0*er-ieaciiea  not  their  crime. 

Ella,  O  Dwina,  Dwina !  thoa  hast  watch'd 

by  me 
When  on  a  aick-bed  laid,  and  held  my  head, 
And  kindly  wept  to  see  my  wasted  cheek, 
And  lov'at  thou  cruelty  ?    It  cannot  be ! 
DwL  No,  foolish  maiden !  mercy  to  such 

fiends  were  cruelty. 
£ZZa.  Such  fiends  I  Alas !  do  not  they  look 

like  men? 
Do  tbey  not  to  their  needful  brethren  do 
The  kindly  deeds  of  men  ?    Tea,  Ethelbert 
Within  his  ha  Us  ahouseless  Thane  maintain'd, 
Whose  aubstance  had  been  spent  in  base  aV 

tempts 
To  woik  his  ruin. 
Dm,  The  blackest  fiends  of  all  most  saintly 

forms 
Oft  wear.    Go,  go !  thou  strangely  art  de- 
luded. 
I  tremble  for  thee  !  ^t  thee  hence  and  pray, 
If  that  the  wicked  pity  of  thy  heart 
Bflay  be  forgiven  thee. 

Enter  a  Lady  eagerly. 

Come,  damseU,  come !  along  the  gallery, 
In  alow  procession  holy  Hexulf  walks, 
With  saintly  Woggarwolfe,  a  fierce  chief 

once, 
But  now  a  cowled  priest  of  marv'lloua  grace. 
Tbey  bear  some  holy  relics  to  the  queen, 
Which,  near  the  royal  couch  with  blessings 

hud, 
Win  lo  the  lung  his  wonted  rest  restore. 
Come,  meet  them  on  their  way,  and  get  a 

blessing. 
Vmi,  We  wilTall  gladly  go.         [Exeunt. 

SCXSK  II. — A  BOTAL  AFAXTMEKT,  LIOHT- 
»0  OHLT  BT  THE  MOOM  THAO'  THE 
HIOH  ARCHED   WINDOWS. 

Enter  Ethwald,  as  if  just  risen  from  bed,  loose 
and  fisordered,  but  bearing  a  drawn  sword  in 
hie  hand. 

BUnw.  Still  must  tlus  heavy  closeness  thus 

oppress  me  ? 
Will  no  fresh  stream  of  air  breathe  on  my 

brow, 
And  raffle  for  a  while  this  stilly  gloom  ? 
O  night,  when  good  men  rest,  and  infants 

sleep! 
Thou  art  to  me  no  season  of  repose, 
But  a  fear'd  time  of  waking  more  intense, 
Of  iile  more  keen,  of  misery  more  palpable. 
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My  rest  must  be  when  the  bioad  sun  dotk 

ghurej 
When  armour  rings  and  men  walk  to  and  fro ; 
Like  a  tir'd  hound  streteh'd  in  the  busy  hall, 
I  needs  must  lie :  night  will  not  cradle  me. 

(lookinff  tqt  anjdaudy  to  the  windows.) 
What,  looks  the  moon  still  thro*  that  lofty 

arch  f 
Wiirt  ne'er  be  mom? 
If  that  again  in  strength 
I  led  mine  army  on  the  bold  career 
So  surely  shapen  in  my  fancy's  eye, 
I  might  again  have  jov ;  but  in  these  towers. 
Around,  Kneath  me,  nateftil  dongeons  yawn. 
In  every  one  of  which  some  being  lives 
To  curse  me.    Ethelbert,  and  Sefred  too. 
My  father's  son  and  my  youth's  oracle, 
Te  too  are  found  witn  those,  who  raise  to 

heaven 
The  prisoner's  prayer  against  ray  hated  head. 
I  am  a  lofty  tree  of  growth  too  great 
For  its  thm  soil,  from  whose  wide  rooted 

fangs 
The  very  rocks  and  earth  that  foeter'd  it 
Do  rend  and  fall  away. — 1  stand  aJone  ! 
I  stand  alone  !  I  thought,  alas  !  to  spread 
My  wide  protecting  lx>ugh8  o'er  my  youth's 

friends ; 
But  they,  like  pois'nous  brushwood  at  my  root, 
Have  chok'd  my  stately  growth  e'en  more 

than  all. 

(musing  for  some  time  gloomily.) 
How  marr'a  and  stinted  hath  my  greatneaa 

been  I 
What  am  I  now  of  that  which  long  ere  now 
I  hop'd  to  be  .!*  O !   it  doth  make  me  mad 
To  think  of  this  !     By  hell,  it  shall  not  be  ! 
I  would  cut  off  this  arm  and  cast  it  from  me 
For  vulture's  meat,  if  it  did  let  or  hinder 
Its  nobler  fellow. 

Yes,  they  shall  die  !  1  to  my  fortune's  height 
Will  rear  my  lofty  head,  and  stand  alone. 
Fearless  of  storm  or  tempest. 
{turns  round  his  head  upon  hearing  a  noise, 
and  seeing  Elburga  enter  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stage  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  like  one 
risen  from  bed,  he  starts  back  and  gazes 
wildly  upon  her.) 
What  form  is  that  P  What  art  thou  ?  Speak  ! 

speak  quickly  ! 
If  thou  indeed  art  aught  of  living  kind. 
Elb.  Why  didst  thou  start  ?  Post  thou  not 

know  me  ? 
Ethw.  No  ; 
Thy  shadow  seem'd  to  me  a  crested  youth. 
Elb.  And  with  that  trusty  weapon  in  thy 

grasp, 
Which  thou,  of  late,  e'en  on  thy  nightly 

couch 
Hast  sheathless   kept,  fearest    thou  living 

man.' 
Ethw.  It  was  not  living  man  I  fear'd. 
Elb.  What  then  ? 
Last  night  when  open  burst  your  chamber 

door 
With  the  rude  blast,  which  it  is  wont  to  do. 
You  gaz'd  upon  it  with  such  fearful  looks 
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Of  fix'd  expectancy,  as  one.  in  truth, 
Looks    for  the  ent*ring  of    some  dreadful 

thing. 
Have  you  seen  aught? 
Eikw.  Get  to  thy  conch.    Tfaink'st  thon  I 

will  be  questioned  ? 
£Z&.   (putting  her  hand  upon  his  skndder 

soothingly.) 
Nay,  be  not  thus  uncourtly  I  thou  shalt  tell 

me. 
Eikw.  (shaking  her  of  impatiently.) 
Be  not  a  fool !  get  thee  to  sleep,  I  say  ! 
What  dost  thou  here  ? 
Elb.  That  which,  in  truth,  degrades  my 

royal  birth, 
And  therefore  should  be  chid ;  serrilely  sooth- 
ing 
The  fietful  moods  of  one,  who,  new  to  great- 

nees, 
Feels  its  unwieldy  robe  sit  on  his  shoulders 
Constrain'd  and  gallingly. 

Ethto.  (going  up  tohersUnUy  andgrasp' 

ing  her  &y  the  wrist.) 
Thou  paltry  trapping  of  my  regal  state, 
Which  with  its  other  baubles  I  have  snatch*d, 
Dar*8t  thou  to  front  me  thus  ?    Thy  foolish 

pride, 
Like  the  mock  loftiness  of  mimick  great- 
ness, 
Makes  us  contemned  in  the  public  eye, 
And  my  tight  rule  more  hiSteful.    Get  thee 

hence  ; 
And  be  with  hooded  nuns  a  gorgeous  saint ; 
For  know,  thou  lackeat  meekness  for  a  queen. 
(Elb.  seems  much  alarmed,  but  at  thesametime 
walks  from  him  with  great  assumed  hough- 
tinesSf  and  Exit.) 
Etkw.  (alone.)    This  woman  racks  me  to 

Uie  very  pitch ! 
Where  I  should  look  for  gentle  tenderness, 
There  find  1  heartless  pride.    Ah !  there  was 

one 
Who  would  have  sooth'd  my  troubles  !  there 

was  one 
Who  would  have  cheer'd But  where- 


fore think  I  now  ?  (pausing  Vumght- 


Elburga  has  of  late  been  to  my  will 
More  pliant,  oft  assuming  gentle  looks  : 
What  may  this  mean  ?   under  this  altered 

guise 
What  treach'ry  lurks .'  (pausing  again  for 

some  time.) 
And  yet  it  should  not  be  : 
Her  greatness  must  upon  my  fortune  hane, 
And  this  she  knows  full  well.    I'ye  chid  ner 

rouffhly. 
Some  have,  nom  habit  and  united  interest, 
Amidst  the  wreck  of  other  human  ties. 
The  stedfast  duty  of  a  wife  retain'd, 
E'en  where  no  early  love  or  soft  endearments 
The  bands  have  kmt.    Tes  ;  1  have  been  too 

rough,  (calling  to  her  off  the  stage.) 
Elburga  !  dost  thou  hear  me,  gentle  wife  ? 
And  thou    com'st  at  my  bidding:  this  is 

kindly. 


Enter  Elburga  humbled. 

Elb.  Ton  have  been  stem,  my  Lord.    Ton 
think,  belike. 
That  I  have  urged  you  in  my  zeal  too  fti 
To  give  those  rebel  chieftains  up  to  Hezolf, 
As  best  agiieeiiig  with  the  former  ties 
That  bound  you  to  those  base  ttngrateftil  mea, 
And  inth  tte  nature  of  their  chiefest  crime, 
Foul  heresy ;  but,  if  in  this  I  err, 
Zeal  for  your  ssfety  urged  me  to  oflfend. 

Etkw.  I've  been  too  stem  with  thee,  bat 
heed  it  not. 
And  in  that  mattpr  thou  hast  urged  so  strong- 

But  that  1  much  mistrust  his  cmelty, 
I  would  resign  those  miserable  men 
To  HexulTs  vengeful  arm ;  for  much  he  doet 
Public  opinion  ffuide,  and  e*en  to  us, 
If  BOW  nrovok'd,  might  prove  a,  dang'rous  (be. 
Elb.  Mistrust  him  not ;  he  will  by  oath  ea- 

gM^ 
To  use  no  torture. 

Etkw.  And  yet,  methinks,  Selxed  might 
still  be  saved. 
A  holy  man  might  well  devise  the  means 
To  save  a  brother. 

Elh.  He  will  think  of  it. 
Much  do  the  soldiers  the  bold  courage  prtie, 
And  simple  plainness  of  his  honest  milid ; 
To  slay  him  might  be  dangerous. 
Etkw.  Ha !  is  it  so  ?  Tl^yVe  prats*d  him 

much  of  late  f 
Elb.  Tes,  he  has  grown  into  their  fiivoar 

matly. 
Etkw.  The  changeful  fools !  I  do  remem- 
ber weU 
They  shouted  loudly^  o*er  his  paltry  gift. 
Because  so  simply  giv'n,  when  my  nch  spoib 
Seem'd  little  prizM.    I  like  not  this.    Tweie 

well 
He  were  remov'd.    We  will  consider  this. 
Elb.  Come  to  your  chamber  then. 
Etkw.  No,  no  !  into  thatdark  oppressive  den 
Of  horrid  thoughts  I'll  not  return. 

Elb.  Not  so ! 
I've  trimm'd  the  smould'ring  fire,  and  by  your 

couch 
The  holy  things  are  laid :  return  and  fear  not 
Etkw.  I  thuik  thy  kindness ;  I,  indeed, 
have  need 
Of  liol^  things,  if  that  a  stained  soul 
May  kmdred  hold  with  such.        [Exsuht; 

SCKVK  III. — ^A  VAULTED  PRISOlf.  HSK'* 
KULF,  8SLRED,  AUD  THREE  THAHEi 
or  THEIR  PARTY,  ARE  DI8COTKRED 
WALEIITG  OLOOXILT  AND  SILBHTLT 
UP   AND   DOWN. 

First  1%.  (totke  Second,  who  groans  Asam- 
ly.) 
Ah  !  wherefore,  noble  partner,  art  thou  thus? 
We  all  are  brothers,  equal  in  misfortune  ; 
Let  us  endure  it  nobly  ! 

Sec  Tk.  Ay,  so  I  would,  but  it  o*ereometh 
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E'en  this  Bame  night,  in  my  far  diitint  home 
FSree  blaze  upon  mj  towers,  to  ffuide  my  steps 
Thxo*  woody  deUs  whieh  I  BhaU  pus  no  more. 
£*en  on  this  night  1  promis'd  to  return. 
Firtt  Tk.  Tet  bear  it  up,  and  do  not  dash 

us  thus  ', 
We  have  all  pleasant  homes  as  well  as  thou. 
To  whieh  1  feav  we  shall  no  more  return. 
Sel,  (to  Third  Thane,  toko  advmuesfiom  the 

bottom  of  the  stage.) 
What  didst  thou  look  at  yonder  ?  Where  is 

Ethelbert  ? 
Third  Tk.  Within  yon  deep  recess,  upon 

his  knees  ; 
Just  now  1  saw  him,  and  I  tum'd  aside. 
Knowing  the  modest  nature  of  his  worship. 

Eater  ETHKLBKnT  firom  the  recess,  slowly  ad- 
fi^cing  from  the  bottom  of  the  stage. 

But  see,  he  comes,  and  on  his  noble  front 
A  smiling  calmness  rests,  like  one  whose 

mind 
Hath  high  communion  held  with  blessed  souls. 
flsr.  (Co  Eth.)  Where  hast  thou  been,  brave 
Ethelbert  P  Ah!  now 
Fall  well  I  see  !  thy  countenance^  declares. 
Didst  thou  remember  us  ?  A  good  man*s  pray- 
ers 
Will  from  the  deepest  dungeon  climb  heav- 
en's height. 
And  brinff  a  blessing  down. 
Eth,  xe  all  are  men,  who  with  undaunted 
hearts, 
Most  nobly  have  contended  for  the  rifht : 
Tour  fecompense  is  sure  ;  ye  shall  bebless'd. 
See,  Tk.  How  bless'd .'  With  what  assur- 
ance of  the  mind 
Haat  thonptay'd  for  us  ?   Tell  us  truly,  Eth- 
elbert; 
As  those  about  to  die,  or  those  who  yet 
Shall  lor  a  tenn  this  earthly  state  retain  f 
Such  strong  impress'd  ideas  oft  foreshew 
Th*  event  to  foUow. 

Eth.  Man,  ever  eaeer  to  foresee  his  doom. 
With  such  conceits  nis  fancy  fondly  flatters. 
And  I  too  much  have  given  my  mind  to  this ; 
But  let  us  now,  like  soldiers  on  the  watch. 
Put  our  soul's  armour  on,  alike  prepared 
For  all  a  soldier's  warfare  brings.    In  heav'n 
He  sits,  who  on  the  inward  war  of  souls 
Looks  down,  as  one  beholds  a  well-£)Uffht 

field,  ^ 

And  nobly  will  reward  the  brave  man's  strug- 
gle. 
(raising  his  clasped  hands  fervently.) 

0  let  him  now  l^hold  what  his  weak  creatures. 
With  many  cares  and  fears  of  nature  weak, 
Firmly  relying  on  his  righteous  rule, 

Will  suffer  cheerfully  !  ae  ye  prepared  ! 
Her.  We  are  prepared  :  what  say  ye,  noble 

colleagues  ^ 
First  Th.  If  that  I  here  a  bloody  death 
most  meet. 
And  in  some  nook  unbless'd,  far  from  the 

tombs 
OfaB  mine  hononr'd  race,  these  bones  be  laid, 

1  do  sahmit  me  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 


T%.  E'en  so  do  I  in  deep  submission 

bow. 
Second  Th.    If  that  no  more  within  my 

op'ninff  gates 
My  children  and  my  wife  shall  e'er  again 
Greet  my  return,  or  this  chiU'd  frame  aeain 
E'er  feel  the  kindly  warmth  of  home,  so  be  it  I 
His  blessed  will  be  done  who  ruleth  all  ! 
Her.    If  these  nerv'd  arms,  full  in  the 

strength  of  youth. 
Must  rot  i'  t&  earu,  and  all  my  glorious 

hopes 
To  free  this  land,  with  which  high  beat  this 

heart, 
Must  be  cut  off  i'  th'  midst,  I  bow  my  spirit 
To  its  Almighty  liord  ;  I  murmur  not. 
Tet,  O  that  it  had  been  permitted  me 
To  have  contended  in  that  noble  cause ! 
Low  must  I  sleep  in  an  unnoted  grave. 
Whilst  the  oppressor  of  mv  native  country 
Riots  in  brave  men's  blooci  ! 
^h.  Peace,  noble  boy  !  he  will  not  riot 

long. 
Thev  shall  arise,  who  for  that  noble  cause, 
Witn  better  fortune,  not  with  firmer  hearts 
Than  we  to  th'  work  have  yoked,  will  bravely 

strive. 
To  future  heroes  shall  our  names  be  known  ; 
And  in  our  jmves  of  turf  we  shall  be  bless'd. 
Her.  WeQ  then,  I'm  satisfied  :  I'll  smile  in 

death ; 
Tea,  proudly  will  I  smile  !  it  wounds  me  not. 
Eth.  How,  Selred  ?  thou  alone  art  silent 

here  : 
To  Heaven's  high  will  what  offring  makest 

thou.' 
Sd.  Nothing,  good  Ethelbert.    What  can 

a  man 
Little  enriched  with  the  mind's  rare  treasure. 
And  of  th'  unrighteous  turmoil  of  this  world 
Right  weary  grown,  to  his  great  Maker  offer  } 
Tet  I  can  me  as  meekly  as  ye  will, 
Albeit  of  his  regard  it  is  unworthy. 

Eth.    Give  me  thine  hand,  brave  man  ! 

Well  hast  thou  said  ! 
In  truth  thy  offring  far  outprixes  all ; 
Rich  in  humility.    Ck>me,  valiant  friends ; 
It  makes  my  breast  beat  hifh  to  see  you  thus 
For  fortune  B  worst  prepar'd  with  quiet  minds. 
I'll  sit  me  down  awhile :  come,  grather  round 

me. 
And  for  a  little  space  the  time  beguile 
With  the  free  use  and  interchange  of  thought : 
Of  that  which  no  stem  tvrant  can  controul. 
{they  all  sit  daton  on  the  ground.) 
Her.  (to  Eth.)  Nay,  on  my  folded  mantle 

do  thou  sit. 
Eth.  I  thank  thee,  but  I  feel  no  cold.    My 

children  ! 
We  do  but  want,  methinks,  a  blazing  fire, 
To  make  us  thus  a  friendly  chosen  circle 
For  converse  met    Then  we  belike  would 

talk 
Of  sprites,  and  magic  power,  and  marvellous 

things, 
That  shorten  weary  hours ;  now  let  us  talk 
Of  things  that  do  th'  inquiring  mind  of  man 
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With  nobler  wonder  fill ;  that  state  uiueen, 
With  all  its  varied  maiuionB  of  delighti 
To  which  the  Tirtaoofl  go,  when  like  a  dream 
Smote  by  the  beams  of  opening  day,  this  life 
With  all  its  shadowy  forms,  fades  into  nothing. 
First  Tk.  Av,  iiTthelbert,  thou  rt  full  of  sor 

cred  lore ; 
Talk  thou  of  this,  and  we  will  gladly  hear  thee. 
How  think'st  thou  we  shall  feel,  when,  like  a 

nestling, 
Borst  from  its  shell,  we  wake  to  this  new  day  ? 
Elh.  Whj  e'en,  methinks,  like  to  the  very 

thmg 
To  which,  goMi  Thane,  thou  hast  compared  us: 
For  here  we  are  but  nestlings,  and  I  trow. 
Pent  up  i'  the  dark  we  are.    When  that  shall 

open 
Which  human  eye  hath  ne'er  beheld,    nor 

mind 
To  human  body  linked,  hath  e'er  conceiy'd, 
Grand,  awful,  loyely: — O  what  form  of  words 
Will  body  out  my  thoughts ! — I'll  hold  my 

peace. 
{eoners  hUhead  with  hig  kandfOnd  is  silent  for 

Then  like  a  guised  band,  that  for  a  while 
Has  mimick^  forth  a  sad  and  gloomy  tale. 
We  shall  these  worthless  weeds  of  flesh  cast  off 
And  be  the  children  of  our  father's  house. 
Her.   (eagerly.)    But  what  say'st  thou  of 

those  who  doff  these  weeds 
To  clothe  thcmsclyes  in  flames  of  endless 

woe? 
Eth.  Peace  to  thee !  what  have  we  to  do 

with  this .' 
Let  it  be  veil'd  in  night ! 

Her.  Nay,  nay,  g(XKi  Ethelbcrt ! 
I  fain  would  know  what  foul  oppression  cams ; 
And  please  my  fancy  with  thr  utler  doom 
Of  tyrants,  such  as  him  beneath  whose  fangs 
Our  wretched  country  bleeds.     They   sh^l 

be  cursed: 
O  say  how  deeply  ! 
EUt.  Herculf,  the  spirit  of  him  thou  call'st 

thy  master. 
Who  died  for  guilty  men,  breathes  not  in  thee. 
Dost  thou  rejoice  that  aught  of  human  kind 
Shall  be  accursed  ? 
Her.  (starting  m>)  If  not  within  the  fiery 

gulph  of^woe 
His  doom  be  cast,  there  is  no  power  above  ! 
Eth.  For  shame,  young  man !  this  ill  be- 
seems thy  state : 
Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  thee  of  this  Ethwald. 

Sel.  (rising  up  greatly  agiUUed. ) 
O  no !  I  pray  thee  do  not  talk  of  him  ! 
The  blood  of  Mollo  has  been  Mercia's  curse. 
Eth.  Sit  down ;  I  crave  it  of  you  both ;  sit 

down. 
And  wear  within  your  breast  a  manlier  spirit. 

(pointing  to  Her.  to  sit  close  by  kirn.) 
Nay,  here,  my  son,  and  let  me  take  thy  hand. 
Thus  by  my  side,  in  his  fair  op'ninf  youth, 
Full  oft  has  Ethwald  sat  and  hesrdme  talk, 
With,  as  I  well  believe,  a  heart  inclin'd, 
Tho'  somewhat  dash'd  with  sliades  of  darker 

hue, 


To  truth  and  kindly  deeds. 

But  from  this  mixed  seed  of  good  and  ill, 

One  baleful  phmt  in  dark  stxengtli  rais'd  its 

head, 
O'ertopping  all  the  rest ,  which  fay'ring  cir- 
cumstance 
Did  foster  up  unto  a  growth  so  monstrous. 
That  underneath  its  wide  and  noxious  shade 
Died  all  the  native  plants  of  feebler  stem. 
O I  have  wept  for  mm,  as  I  have  lain 
On  my  still  midnight  couch !  I  try'd  to  sayr 

him, 
But  ev'ry  means  against  its  end  recoil'd. 
Good  Selred,  thou  rememb'rest  well  that  night 
When  to  the  Female  Druid's  awful  cave 
I  led  thy  brother. 
Sel.  I  remember  well. 
(all  the  Thanes  speaking  at  onte,  eagsHv.) 
Ay,  what  of  that  ?  We've  heard  strange  tales 

of  it.' 
Eth.  At  m^  reouest  the  Arch  Sister  there 

receiv'd  him ; 
And  tho'  she  promis'd  me  she  would  unfold 
Such  things  as  might  a  bold  ambitious  mind 
Scare  fi-om  its  wishes,  6he,unweetingly, 
Did  but  the  more  inflame  them. 
Her,  Ha!  what  say'st  thou  ? 
Did  she  not  shew  the  form  of  things  to  come 
By  fiz'd  decrees,  unsubject  to  her  will? 
Eth.  She  shew'd  him  things,  indeed,  most 

wonderful ; 
Whether  by  human  arts  to  us  unknown. 
Or  magic,  or  the  aid  of  powerful  spirits 
Call *d  forth,  I  wot  not*  Hark  !  IhearatKHse. 
First    Tk.   I  hear  without    the  tread  of 

many  feet. 
They  pull  our  dungeon's  bars :  ha,    see 

who  come ! 
Wear  they  not  ruffians'  brows  ? 
Sec.    Tk.    And  foUow'd  still  by  more:  a 

num'rous  crew. 
What  is  their  buaiueas  here  ? 

(Entkr  a  band  of  armed  men,  accompanied  bjr 
two  Priests,  and  carrying  with  them  a  block, 
an  axe,  and  a  large  sheet  or  curtain,  dec.) 

Eth.  Do  not  the  axe  and  block  borne  by 
those  slaves 
Tell  thee  their  errand  ?    But  we'll  face  them 

bravely. 
They  do  not  come  upon  us  unawares ; 
We  ah  prepar'd.—Let  us  take  hands,  my 

friends ! 
JLiet  us  united  stand,  a  worthy  band 
Of  girded  trav'Uers,  ready  to  depart 
Unto  a  land  unknown  but  yet  undreaded. 
(They   all  take  hands,  fating  about,  and  wsait 
ing  the  approach  of  the  men  with  a  tteady 
comUenance.) 

First  Pr.  Why  look  you  on  us  thus  with 
lowering  brows  ? 
Can  linked  hands  the  keen««dg'd  steel  leaist  ? 
Her.  No,  Priest,  but  linked  hearts  can  bid 
defiance 
To  the  barb'd  lightning,  if  so  arm'd  withal 
Thou  didst  encounter  us.    Quick  do  thins 
ofllice! 
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Here  mx  btvw  beeda  abide  thee,  who  ne'er 

yet 
Have  meanlT  bow'd  themeelTes   to  liTUig 
wight 
Firtt  Pr,  x  oa  are  too  forward,  youth :  leas 
will  suffice : 
One  of  those  guilty  heads  beneath  our  axe 
Most  All,  the  rest  aball  live.    So  wills  our 

chief. 
JLots  shall  decide  our  victim  :  in  this  urn 
Inclosed  are  vottr  fhtes.   (Setting dovm  an  urn 
m  tks  middU  qf  the  Magt  yfon  a 
tmall  tripod  or  stand  ftokUst  the  chiefs 
instantly  let  go  hands,  and  stand  gaz' 
ingupon  one  another.) 
Ha !  have  I  then  so  suddenly  unlink'd  you  ? 

(with  a  nudicious  smile.) 
Pat  forth  your  hands,  brave  chiefs :  put  forth 

your  hands  i 
And  he  who  draws  the  sable  lot  of  death, 
Full  speedy  be  his  doom ! 
(^  long  pause;  the  ehirfsstiU  look  upon  one 
atuAer,  none  of  thorn  offering  to  st^  forward 
to  the  um.) 
What,  pause  ye  thus,  indeed  ?  This  hatefVU 

urn 
Doth  but  one  death  contain  and  many  lives, 
And  shrink  ye  from  it,  brave  and  valiant 

ThanesP 
Then  lots  shall  first  be  cas^  who  shall  the  first 
Thrust  in  his  hand  into  this  pot  of  terrors. 
Elh.  (stepping  forth.)  No,  thou  rude  servant 
or  a  gentle  master. 
Doing  disgrace  to  thy  much  honor'd  garb, 
This  shall  not  be :  I  am  the  eldest  chief, 
And  I  of  right  should  stand  the  foremost 
here. 

(putting  his  hand  into  the  um.) 
What  Heaven  appoints  me  welcome ! 

Set.  (putting  in  his  hand.) 
I  am  the  next:  Heaven  send  me  what  it  lists ! 

First  Th.  (putting in  his  hand.) 
Here  also  let  me  tale.    If  that  the  race 
Of  noble  Connao  shall  be  sunk  in  night, 
How  small  a  thing  determines ! 
Su,  Th.  (putting  in  his  hand.) 
On  which  snail  fa  my  grasp  ?  (hesitating.) 

or  this .'  or  this  f 
No,  cuned  thing !  whatever  thou  art  I'll  have 
thee. 
Third  Tk.  (putting  cut  his  hand  vnth  pertur- 
bationf  misses  the  narrow  mouth  qf 
theum.) 
I  wist  not  how  it  is :  where  is  its  mouth  ^ 
First  Fr.  Direct  thy  hand  more  steadily, 
good  Thane, 
And  fear  not  thou  wilt  mias  it    (to  Hereulf.) 
Now,  youthful  chief,  one  lot  remains  for  thee. 
(Heienlf  nouses  far  a  moment,  and  his  eoun- 
tenaneeoetrays porturUUion,  when  Ethelbert 
st^  forth  afotn.) 

Eth.  No,  this  young  chieftain's  lot  belongs 
to  me: 
He  shall  not  draw,  (puttinginhis  hand  quick- 
ly and  taJdng  out  the  last  lot.) 
Now,  Priest,  the  lots  are  finish'd. 
Ffrst.  Pr.  Well,  open  then  your  fates. 


(Theyeaehopontheirlots,whilstHenn\£stands 
loAing  eagerly  in  their  faces  as  they  open 
them.)' 

See.  J%.  (opening  his  and  then  holding  up 
his  nands  in  extacy.) 
Wife,  children,  home !  I  am  a  living  man  ! 

First  T%.  (having  opened  his.) 
I  number  still  with  those  who  breathe  the  air. 
And  look  upon  the  light !  blest  Heaven  so 
wills  it. 
Third  Th.  (looking  athis  jmMly.) 
Fate  is  with  me  !  the  race  of  Oormae  lives  ! 
Her.    (after    looking  anxiously  first  upon 
Ethelbert  and  then  upon  Selred.) 
Sehred,  what  is  thy  lot  ?  is't  not  dark  ? 
Set.  No,  Hereulf. 

Her.  Oh,  Ethelbert !  thou  smilest  on  me ! 
alas! 
It  IB  a  dismal  smile  !  thou  art  the  victim ! 
Thou  shalt  not  die :  the  lot  of  right  is  mine. 
A  shade  of  human  weakness  cross'd  my  soul, 
Such  as  before,  not  in  the  horrid  fields 
Of  crimson  slaughter  did  I  ever  feel; 
But  it  is  past ;  now  I  can  bravely  die, 
And  I  will  have  my  right 

Eth.  (pushing  him  affeetionately  away.) 
Away,  my  son  !  It  is  as  it  shoula  be. 

Her.  O  if  thou  wilt  entreat  me  as  a  man, 
Nor  slur  me  with  contempt !  I  do  beseech 

thee 
Upon  my  bended  knee  !  (kneeling.)  O  if  thou 

diest, 
I  of  all  living  things  most  wretched  am  ! 
Eth.  Be  temperate,  my  son  !  thou  art  re- 
serv'd 
For  what  the  fervid  strength  of  active  youth 
Can  best  perform.     O  take  him  from  me, 

friends ! 
(The  Thanes  take  HereuH  forcibly  from  cUng' 
ing  round  Ethelbert,  and  he  then  assuming 
a  softened  solemnity.) 
Now,  my  brave  friends,  we  have  together 

fought 
A  noble  warfare ;  I  am  call'd  awav ! 
Let  me  in  kind  and  true  afiection  leave  you. 
Thanes,   (speaking   together.)    Alas,  thou 
art  our  father  and  our  friend ! 
Alas,  that  thou  sbould'st  meet  this  dismal  end  ! 

Eth.  Ay,  true,  indeed,  it  is  a  dismal  end 
To  mortal  feeling ;  yet  within  my  breast 
Blest  hope  and  love,  and  heaven-ward  confi- 
dence, 
With  human  frailty  so  combined  are. 
That  I  do  feelo  wild  and  trembling  pleasure. 
Even  on  this  awful  verge,  methuaks  I  go. 
Like  a  chid  infant,  from  his  passing  term 
Of  short  disgrace,  back  to  his  fatl^r*s  pres- 
ence. 
(Holding  up  his  hands  with  a  dignified  eaad' 

tatUm.) 
I  feel  an  awful  joy  !— Farewell,  mv  friends  ! 
Selred,  we>e  fought  in  many  a  field  together. 
And  still  as  brothers  been ;  take  thou,  I  pray. 
This  token  of  my  love.    And  thou,   good 

Wolfeie, 
I've  ever  priz'd  thy  worth  :^wear  thou  this 
nng. 
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(Jhdie  two  other  dd^s,  gimng  them  alto  tokens.) 
And  you,  braye  chien,  IVe  ever  loT'd  jou 

both. 
And  now,  my  noble  Hereulf, 
Of  all  the  youth  to  whom  my  boqI  e*er  knit, 
A»  with  a  parent's  love,  in  the  good  cause, 
Thee  have  I  found  most  fenrent  and  most 

firm; 
Be  thine  my  sword,  which  in  my  native  hall. 
Hung  o'er  my  noble  father's  armii,thou'lt  find, 
And  be  it  in  thy  hands  whajt  well  thou  know'st 
It  would  have  been  in  mine.     Farewell,  my 

fiiends ! 
Crod  blera  you  all! 

{They  all  crowd  about  him,  tome  hitting  hit 
hands  f  some  taking  hold  of  hit  dothet,  ex- 
eept  Hereulf,  who  ttartmg  away  from  him, 
throwt  himself  upon  the  ground  in  an  agony 
of  grirf*  Ethelbert  l^flt  up  hit  eyet  and 
hithandtatifhewere  muttering  a  tilent 
hUttingover  them.) 

First  iV.   This  may  not  be !  down  with 
those  impious  nands  ! 
Dar'st  thou,  foul  heretic,  before  the  face 
Of  hallow'd  men,  thus  mutter  prayers  accunrt? 
££&.  Doth  this  ofiend  you  f'-O  it  makes 
mc  feel 
A  spirit  for  this  awful  hour  unmeet, 
When  I  do  think  on  you,  ye  hypocrites  ! 
First  Pr.  Come,  come !  we  waste  our  time, 

the  heads-man  waits. 
(ToEth.  Prepare  thee  for  the  block. 
Eth.  And  will  you  in  the  sight  of  these  my 
friends 
Tour  bloody  task  perform .'    L^t  them  retire. 
First  Pr.  Nay,  nay,  that  may  not  be  :  our 
pious  Hexulf 
Has  given  his  orders. 

See.  Pr.  O  be  not  so  cruel ! 
Tho'  he  has  ordered  so,  yet,  ne'ertheless, 
We  may  suspend  this  veil,  and  firom  their  eyes 
The  horrid  sight  conceal. 

First  Pr.  'Tnen  be  it  so;  I  grant  it. 
{A  large  cloth  or  curtain  is  suspended  tipon 
the  points  of  two  spears f  hdd  up  by  spear' 
menj  concealing  the  block  and  czecutumerf 

^.from  the  Thanes.) 
First  Pr.  (to  the  men  behind  the  curtatit,  af- 
ter a  pause.)  Are  ye  ready  .^ 
Vbiee  behind.    Yes,  we  are  ready  now.  (To 
Eth.)  ^  ^ 

And  thou. ^ 

Eth.  God  be  my  strength !  I'm  ready  also. 
(^s  the  Priest  is  leading  Ethelbert  belund  the 
eurtainf  he  turns  aJbrnU,  to  give  a  last  look  to 
his  friends;  and  thev,  laying  their  hands 
devoutly  ujton  their  oreasts,  bow  to  him 
very  low.  They  then  go  behind  the  curtain, 
leaving  the  Thanes  on  thefronJt  of  the  stage, 
who  stand  fixed  in  silent  and  horrid  expeeta- 
tation;  except  Sclred,  who  sits  down  upon 
the  ground  with  his  face  hid  between  his 
knees,  and  Hexulf,  who  rising suddenlyfrom 
the  ground,  looks  wildly  round,  and  seeing 
Ethelbert  ^one,  throws  himself  down  again 
in  all  the  distraetion  of  grief  and  despair,) 


(>A  voice 


ofUrtome  neite  attdbusSe  tf 


priparation  has  been  heard.) 
Now  do'ff  his  garment,  and  undo  his'^vest. 
Fie  on  it,  there !  assist  the  prisoner. 
See,  Voiae.  Let  some  one  hold  his  hands. 
Third  Voice.  Dove  that  office,  (a  pause  of 

tomeleng&.) 
Voice  again.  I&ds-man,  let  fall  thy  blov, 
he  gives  the  sign. 
(The  axe  it  teen  lifted  up  above  the  curtain: 
andthetound  rfthettrcke  it  heard!) 
Thanet.  (tkrinking  inooluntairily,  and  aU 
tpeaking  ai  once.) 
The  stroke  of  death  is  eiven  f 
(The  tpearmenlet  fall  tSe  curtain,  andtke  bode 
of  Ethelbert  is  ditcovered  upon  the  ground^ 
with  a  doth  over  it;  whilet  hit  head  is  hdi 
up  by  the  Executioner,  but  seen  very  mdis- 
ttnctty  through  the  spears  and  pikes  qftht 
surrounding  Soldiers.     T%e  Thanes  start 
back,  and  avert  their  facet.) 
Firtt  Pr.  (Coming  forward.) 
Rebellious  Tnaoes,  ye  see  a  deed  of  justice. 
Here  rest  ye,  sjid  another  day  of  Kfe 
Enjoy  to|^tner:  at  this  hour  to-morrow 
We'll  visit  you,  and  then,  by  lot  determin'd, 
Another  head  must  fall.    So  wills  the  king, 
FirttTh.  What  words  are  these .' 
Second  Th.  Do  thine  ears  catch  their  sense  ? 
Third  Th.  I  cannot  tell  thee ;  nune  eoD- 

fus'dly  sound. 
FirttPr.  (raidng  hit  voice  Untder.) 
To-morrow  at  this  hour  we'll  visit  you, 
And  here  again,  selected  by  the  lot. 
Another  head  must  fiill.    1*111  then,  fuewell ! 
Another  day  of  life  enjoy  securely  : 
Much  happmess  be  with  you. 
(.^ninvoluntary groan  burtttfrom  the  Thanet, 
and  Hereulr,  ttarHng  fiaiously  from  the 
ground,  clenching  his  hands  in  a  menacing 
posture  as  the  Priests  and  Spearmen^  ^. 
retire.    Uu  scene  doses.*) 


ACT  V. 


Scene  L — ^a.n  open  space  on  the 

WALLS    OF  the  CASTLE. 

Enter  Alwt  and  Hexulf,  talking  as  they  eater 
with  violent  gesture. 

Hex.  (with  angry  vehemence.) 
Escap'd,  say 'st  mou,  with  all  the  rebel  chiefsi* 

*  Should  this  play  ever  have  the  honour  of  be- 
ing represented  upoi^  any  stage,  a  scene  of  this 
kind,  m  which  so  many  inferior  actors  would  be 
pat  into  situations  requiring  the  expression  of 
strong  passion,  might  be  a  duadvantm  to  it ;  I 
should,  therefore,  recommend  having  the  front  of 
the  stage  on  which  the  Thanes  are,  during  the 
last  part  of  the  acene,  thrown  into  deep  shade, 
and  the  light  onhr  to  come  across  the  back-ground 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stage  :  this  would  give  to 
the  whole  a  greater  solemnity ;  and  by  this  mean 
no  expression  of  countenance,  but  only  that  of 
gesture,  would  be  required  or  them. 
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fierenlf  escaped  ?  th*  arch  fiend  hinuelf  hath 

done  it, 
If  what  thoQ  flay'ft  be  troe. — ^It  !■  impoMaUe. 
Say 'at  thou  they  are  eacap'd  ? 
Mwy.  In  very  troth  they  are. 
Hex.  Then  damned  treachery  haa  aided 

them! 
^hejf.  Nay,  laiber  aay,  thy  artftd  cruelty 
Ann'd  them  with  that  which  to  the  weakly 

frame 
l<enda  a  nerr'd  giant'a  atrength;  deapair. 

From  oat 
Thethiocand  maaay  wall,  now  aomewhat 

looae 
And  jagffed  grown   with  time,  cemented 

neapa, 
Which  acarce  two  teama  of  oxen  eoold  have 

mov'd, 
They've  torn,  and  foond  a  paaaage  to  the  moat 
What  did  it  aiffnify  in  what  dire  form 
Death  frown'd  upon  them,  ao  aa  they  had 
.  died? 
H€x.  Who  can  foresee  eventa  ?  Aa  well  aa 
thou. 
1  would  that  one  awift  atroke  had  alain  them 

aU 
Rather  than  thia  had  been,    fiat  Ethelbert 
And  Selred  are  aecor'd.    Waa  it  not  Selred 
Who  on  the  aecond  night  our  victim  fell .' 

JUww.  It  waa.  but  better  had  it  been  for  ua 
Had  t£ey  been  left  alive :  had  ihey  been  atill 
In  their  own  caatlea  unmoleated  1^. 
For  like  a  wounded  aerpent,  who,  alofl^ 
The  aargy  volumea  of  his  mangled  length 
In  a^ony  the  more  terrific  reara 
Againat  hia  enemy,  thia  maimed  compact 
WtU  firam  thy  atroke  bat  the  more  fiercely 


Now  fieiy  Hereulf  ia  their  daring  leader. 
And  what  have  we  to  look  for  ? 
Htz.    Dire,  bloody  vengeance. — O   aome 
damned  traitor 
Hath  done  thia  work  !  it  conld  not  elae  have 
been! 
^ii0y.  Well,  do  Ihou  find  him  out  then,  if 
thou  canat, 
And  let  thy  vengeance  &U  where  liea  the  ain. 
Hex.  Doth  the  king  know  of  thia  ? 
Jlw^  He  lioth  not  yet. 
Ha.  Then  muat  hie  be  informed  without 

deUy. 
Mmf,  Aa  (piickly  aa  you  pleaae,  if  that  you 
pleaae 
To  take  tnat  office  on  jrouraelf ,  jrood  father ; 
Bat  aa  for  me,  I  moat  right  plaim^  aay 
I  will  not  venture  to  aay  it ;  no  faith !  of  late 
The  fimme  «id  temper  of  king,  Ethwald*a 

ouod 
la  chaac'd.     He  ever  waa  in  former  timea 
Cfaeerfiu,  eoUected,  aanij^uine ;  for  all  turna 
Of  bib  prepared,  like  a£r  ample  lake, 
Whoae  oreoat  teeeivea  the  axure  hue  of  heav- 
en, 
And  qmrklea  gaily  in  the  breeiy  moon : 
Bot  BOW,  like  a  awoln  flood  whoae  course  haa 

been 
O'er  rude  oppoaing  rocka  and  nigged  ahelvea  -, 


Whoae  turbid  waten  wear  the  auUen  ahode 
Of  dark  o'erchanffing  banka,  and  all  enchafd 
Round  ev'r^  httfe  pebble  fiercely  roars. 
Boiling  in  K>amy  cuclea,  hia  chafd  spirit 
Can  bear  th*  encounter  of  no  advene  thing 
To  hia  atern  will  oppoa*d.    I  may  not  tell 
him. 
Hex,   Be  not  ao  fearful !  art  thou  not  a 

Ua'd  to  the  aadden  turna  of  great  men*a  hu- 
mours ? 
Thou  beat  can  do  it,  Alwy.  (soothingly.) 

Ahoy.  Nay,  father,  better  will  it  suit  your 
age 
And  reverend  state.    And  he  haa  need^  I 

ween. 
Of  ghoatlvcounaeltoo:  night  afler  night 
He  riaea  nom  hia  toaaingsleepleaa  couch, 
Oft  wildly  ataring  round  the  vacant  chamber, 
Aa  if  hia  &ncv  peopled  the  dark  void 
With  horrid  ahi^iea.    The  queen  hath  told  me 

this. 
Come,  look  to  it,  for  something  must  be  done. 
Hex.  I  will  accompany  your  homeward 
steps. 
Whilst  we  consider  of  it  {ExxvifT. 

SCKNB  II. — A.  ROTAL  APARTMBIft,  AlfD 
A  BBRVAIfT  DISCOVERED  BUSILT  £M- 
PLOTED  IN  LIGffTlIfO  IT   UP. 

Enter  to  him  another  Sir vavt. 

See.  Sen,  Wilt  thou  ne'er  finish  lighting 

these  ffrim  walla  ? 
Will  not  thoae  Tampa  suffice .' 
Firgt  8erv,  No,  by  my  faith,  we  want  aa 

many  more  ? 
For  atiU,   thou  see'st  that  pillared  comer's 

dark, 
(pohUing  to  a  gloomy  reeest  on  the  other  side 

of  the  stage.) 
Wherein  the  eye  of  conscience-scared  folks 
Might  fearful  things  espy.    I  am  command^ 

ed 
To  lighten  each  apartment  of  this  tower 
To  noon-day  pitch. 
Sec.  Serv.    Ay,  Uthbcrt,  these  are  fearful, 

bloody  times ! 
Ethwald,  Ood  knows,  has  on  his  conscience 

laid 
A  weight  ofcmeideeda:  the  executioner 
Worka  for  him  now  in  the  grim  holda  of 

death, 
Inatead  of  armed  warrioun  in  the  field ; 
And   now    men  ateal  abroad  in  twilight*a 

Floom, 
fearful  thinga,  not  by  the  blaze 
Of  cheerful  firea,  in  peaceful  cottage,  faeipVl 
With  aparkling  fagg«!ta  finm  the  winter  store. 
First  Sere.  Ay,  thou  aay*st  well ;  it  is  a 
fearful  time; 
No  marvel  Ethwald  should  not  love  the  dark^ 
In  which  hia  fency  ahapea  all  fearful  things. 
See.  Sero.  What,  dost  thou  think  it  is  bis 
fancy's  shapes 
He  looks  upon  ?  No,  no :  believe  me,  friend. 
Night  and  the  darkneaa  are  inhabited 
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(eagerly.) 
to  Bala  wick, 


By  those  who  move  near  neighbours  to  the 

living; 
Cloae  by  their  very  aides,  yet  unpeteeiv'd 
By  all,  bat  those  whose  eyes  unveiled  are 
By  heavenly  power,  in  mercy  or  in  wrath. 
Such  prooft  of  this  I've  hew!. — ^Last  night 

thou  know'st 
The  royal  grooms  who  near  their  Master 

sleep, 
In  the  adjoimng  chamber  much  were  acar'd 
With  fearful  sounds. 
First  Serv.  I  know  it  not. — Who  was  it 

told  it  thee? 
At  midnight  was  it  ? 

See.  Sarv,  Tea,  come  with  me 

he  will  tell  thee ; 
He  heard  it  all :  thou  wilt  return  in  time 
To  finish,  here,  thy  task.    We'll  have  a  horn 
Of  foaminff  ale,  and  thou  shalt  hear  it  all. 
Good  foaming  ale :  ay,  mercy  on  us  all ! 
We  live  in  fearful  times  !  (tutening.) 

First  Sero.  (Ustetung  also)  What  shall  1  do.^ 
I  hear  the  kin^  a  speaking  angrily, 
And  coming  hitherward.    What  shall  I  do  ? 
Shall  I  remain  and  face  him  ?  nay  good  faith ! 
Ill  shun  the  storm :  he  is  enga^g  d  perchance. 
Too  much  to  notice  may  unfinished  task. 

[EZEI79T  hastiiy. 

Enter  Ethwald   talking  angrily    to  a  noble 

Thank. 

Eikw.  Nay,  nay,  these  are  excuses,  noble 

£!dmar. 
Not  reasons ;  all  our  northern  troops  ere  now 
Might  well  have  been  in  readiness.  'Tis  plain 
Such  backward  sloth  from  disaffection  springs. 
Look  to  it  well  : — if  with  the  waning  moon, 
He  and  his  vassals  have  not  join'd  our  stand- 
ard, 
1*11  hold  him  as  a  traitor. 

7%ane.   My  royal  Lord,  be  not  so  wroth 

with  him. 
Nor  let  your  noble  mind  to  dark  suspicion 
So  quickly  yield.    This  is  the  season  still. 
When  unoraced  warriours  on  the  rashj  floor 
Stretch  them  in  pleasing  sloth }  lisfning  to 

tales 
Of  ancient  crones ,  or  merry  harpers'  lays, 
And  batt'ning  on  the  housewife's  gusty  cheier : 
Spring  has  not  yet  so  temper'd  the  ciull  sky 
Tnai  men  will  change  their  v^arm  and  shelt^ 

'ring  roofs 
For  its  cold  canopy. 

Etkw.  O  foul  befal  their  gluttony  and  sloth ! 
Vie  on't !  there  is  no  season  to  the  brave 
For  war  unfit.    With  this  moon's  waning 

light, 
I  will,with  those  who  daze  their  king  to  follow, 
My  northern  march  begin. 

Thane.  Then  faith,  my  Lord, 
I  much  suspect  your  army  will  be  small : 
And  what  advantage  may  you  well  expect 
From  all  this  haste  ?    E'en  three  weeks  later, 

still 
Tou  will  surprise  tlie  foe,  but  ill  prepar'd 
To  oppose  invasion.  Do  then,  gracious  king, 
Listen  to  friendly  coonsel,andtlie  while, 


Within   these  wnlli  where  ey*ry  pleaime 

courts  you, 
like  ft  magnificent  tad  royal  king, 
Tour  princely  hone  enioy. 
Eikw,   Out  on  it,  man,  thou  know'st  not 

what  thoo  say'st ! 
Home  hath  he  none  who  once  beeomesa  king ! 
Behind  the  piUar*d  masses  of  his  halls 
The  dagger  d  traitor  Inrfcs  ;  his  vaulted  roo6 
Do  nighuy  echo  to  the  whisper'd  vows 
Of  those  who  corse  him ;  at  his  costly  board 
With  grinning  smile  the  damned  pois'ner  sits ; 
Tea,  e^en  the  void  recesses  of  his  chamber, 
Void  tho'  they  be  unto  all  eyes  bat  his, 
Are  peopled  {stopfmg  sAort.) 

Jnane.  (eagerly.)    Good  my  Lc«d  !  what 

do  yoa  mean  f 
Ethte.  In  tne  confmuon  of  tomultooos  war, 
'Midst  the  terrific  shoots  of  clooinff  foes, 
And  trampling  steeds,  and  din  on  back'ring 

arms ', 
Where  dying  warriours  groan  onheard,  and 

things 
Horrid  to  nature  are  as  tho'  they  were  not, 
Unwail'd,  unheeded : 
Where  the  rough  chance  of  each  oontentioiis 

day 
Blots  ont  all  irksome  mem'iy  of  the  past. 
All  fear  of  that  to  follow  :  where  like  herds 
Of  savage  beasts  on  the  bleak  moontain's  side, 
DrenchM  with  the  rain,  the  weary  warrioon 

lie. 
Whilst  nigntly  tempests  howling  o'er  their 

heads 
Lull  them  to  rest ;  there  is  my  home,  good 

Thane. 
Thame.  No  marvel,  then,  my  Lord,  if  to  the 

field 
Tou  turn  your  ea^r  thoaghts  !  I  only  tetn 
Tour  royal  arms  will  in  Northumberland 
Find  no  contention  worthy  of  their  force ; 
For  rumour  says,  the  nortnem  prinoe  is  ^ne 
With  his  best  troops  against  the  Scottish  king. 
Ethw.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  unto  my  fortune 
Most  fair  occasion ;  master  of  the  north 
I  soon  shall  be,  on  the  west  again 
Four  like  a  torrent,  big  with  gather'd  strength. 
Who  told  thee  this  ?  it  breaks  upon  me,  fnend, 
Like  brightning  sunbeams  thwart  a  low'iing 

sky. 
Thane.  A  northern  villain  bron^t  to  me 

the  tale. 
And  told  with  ciroumstances  of  good  credit. 
Ethw.  Run  thou  and  find  him  oat}  1*11  wait 

thee  here ; 
I  must  have  more  assoranee  of  this  matter. 
Quickly,  my  worthy  Eklmar  !  [Exit  Tliane. 
(aUnu.)  Ir  that  this  rumour  bears  a  true  re- 
port, 
Th'  opposing  rocks  on  which  my  rising  tide 


So  long  has  beat,  before  me  now  give  way, 
And  tmno'  the  breach  my  onward  waves  shall 

roll 
To  the  wide  limits  of  their  destin'd  rraeh. 
Full  day,  altho'  tempestaoos  it  may  proye, 
Now  breaks  on  me  !  now  come  tae  glorious 

height, 
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And  the  proad  front,  and  the  Mil  gnsp  of 
power! 

11  J,  gloomy  thoughts,  and  hideotui  fantanes. 

Back  to  the  iprites  that  tent  you  I  England's 
king 

Behind  him  casta  the  fears  of  Mercia's  lord. 

The  north  suhdoed,  then  stretching  to  the 
west 

My  growing  strength (MtreUhing  out 

hit  arms  in  the  vthemenee  of  aetian, 
Ke  turns  himsdf  round,  direcUy  fac 
iikg  th4  gloomy  recess  on  the  opposite 
sweof  du  stage.) 

Ua '.  doth  some  gloomy  void  still  yuwn  be- 
fore me, 

In  fearful  shade  ?  {turning  his  eyes  away  has- 
tily from  It.) 

fio  ;  I  saw  nothing  t  shall  I  thus  be  moved 

With  eT*ry  murky  nook  ?  I'll  look  again. 

{steals  a  ftasful  look  to  the  recess^and 
then  starting  bach,  turns  away  from 
it  wUh  horrour.) 

O  they're  all  there  again !  and  ev'ry  phantom 

Mark  d  with  its  gristy  wounds,  e'en  as  before. 

Ho  !  who  waits  there  ?  Hugon,  1  say, ho  Hn- 
gon! 

Come  to  nie  !  quickly  come  ! 

Eaters  Groom  of  his  chamber. 

Oroom,  Save  you,  my  royal  Lord !  What  is 
your  pleasure  ? 
Are  yon  in  pain  ?  Tour  voice  did  sound,  me- 

thonght, 
With  Strang  unnat'ral  strength. 
Ethw,  Brmg  me  lights  here. 
Groom.  A  hundred '  lamps  would  scarce 
suffice,  I  ween, 
To  llffht  this  spacious  chamber. 

Kelts.  Then  let  a  thousand  do  it ,  must  I 
stUl 
In  er'rr  shsdy  comer  of  my  house 
hideoos-— 


ding. 


-quickly  go,  and  do  my  bid- 


Why  star'stthou  round  thee  thus  ^  dost  thou 
see  aught  ? 
Groom.  No,  nothing,  (looking  round  fear- 

ftiHy.) 
Etkm,    Thou  need'st  not  look  ;  'tis  noth- 
ing ;  fancy  oft 
DeceiTCs  the  eye  with  strange  and  flitting 

things. 
Begard  it  not,  but  quickly  bring  more  lamps. 
Groom.  Nay,  good  my  Lord,  shall  I  remain 
with  you. 
And  call  my  fellow  ? 

Ethw.  {angrily.)  Do  as  thou  art  commanded. 

[Exit  Groom. 
This  man  perceives  the  weakness  of  my  mind. 
Am  I,  indeed,  the  warlike  king  of  IViercia  ? 

Re-enter  two  Grooms  with  lamps,  which  they 
place  in  the  recew.  Ethwald,  not  venturinff 
to  kwk  on  it  again  till  the  lights  are  placed, 
now  tonsronnid  to  it,  and  leems  relieved. 

Te  have  done  well,  {after  a  pause,  in  which 
he  walks  several  times  across  the 
stage,  stopping  short,  and  seeing  the 
Ctrooms  ml  there,) 
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Why  do  ye  linger  here  .'  I  want  ye  not. 
Begone.  [Exxditt  Grooms. 

But  that  I  would  not  to  those  fools 
Betray  the  shameful  secret  of  my  mind, 
I  fain  would  call  them  back. 
What  are  these  horrours .' 
A  fearful  visitation  of  a  time 
That  will  o'erpass  ?   O  might  I  so  believe  it ! 
Edmar,  methinks,  6re  this  miffhtbe  retum'd : 
I'll  wait  for  him  no  more  :  I'll  go  myself 
And  meet  him.  (going  Uncords  the  large  areh^ 

ed  dooroy  which  he  entered,  he  starts 

back  from  it  with  horrour.) 
Ha  !  they  are  there  again  ! 
E'en  in  the  very  door-way  do  they  front  me  ! 
Still  foremost  Ethelbert  and  Selred  tower 
With  their  new-sever'd  necks,  and  fix  on  me 
Their  death-strain'd  eye-balls  ;  and  behind 

them  frowns 
The  murder'd  youth,  and  Oswal's  scepter'd 

ghost : 
Whilst  seen  as  if  half  fading  into  air. 
The  pale  distracted  maid  shews  her  faint 

form. 
Thrice,  in  this  very  form  and  order  seen. 
They  have  before  me  stood.      What  may  it 

mean  ?, 
I've  heard  that  shapes  like  these  will  to  the 

utterance 
Of  human  voice  give  back  articulate  sound. 
And,  having  so  adiured  been,  depart. 
(strOching  out  both  his  hands,  and  clenching 

them  resolutely?^ 
I'll  do  it,  tho'  behind  them  hell  should  yawn 
With  all  its  unveil'd  horrours.  (turning  again 

to  the  door-way  with  awful  soUnmUy.) 
If  aught  ye  be  but  flitting  fantasies, 
But  empty  semblance  ofuie  form  ye  wear ; 
If  aught  ^e  be  that  can  to  human  voice 
Real  audience  give,  and  a  real  sense  receive 
Of  that  on  which  your  fiz'd  and  hollow  eyes 
So  stem  and  flz'dly  glare  ;  I  do  conjure  you 
Depart  from  me,  and  come  a<ain  no  more  ! 
From  me  depart !    Full  weU  those  ghastly 

wounds 
Have  been  retumM  into  this  tortur'd  breast : 

0  drive  me  not  unto  the  horrid  brink 
Of  dire  distraction  I 

Speak,  Ethelbert !  O  speak,  if  voice  thou  hast ! 
Tell  me  what  sacrifice  can  soo^e  your  spirits ; 
Can  still  the  unquiet  sleepers  of  the  grave  : 
For  this  most  horrid  visitation  is 
Beyond  endurance  of  the  boldest  mind. 
In  flesh  and  blood  enrob'd. — It  takes  no  heed, 
But  fix'dly  glares  upon  me  as  before. 

1  speak  to  empty  air  :  it  can  be  nothing. 
Is  it  not  some  delusion  of  the  eves  ? 
(rubbing  his  eyes  very  hard,  and  rousing  Aim- 

se{f.) 
Ah  !  still  the  hideous  semblance  is  before  moi 
Plain  as  at  first.    I  cannot  suffer  this  ! 
(runs  to  the  lamps,  and  taking  one  in  eadk 

hand,  rushes fifrwardin  despair  to  the  door- 

They  are  all  gone  !  Before  the  searchinf 

light 
Resolv'd  to  nothing  ! 


Sot 
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Enttr  HcxvLF  and  Alwy. 

Ethw,  (turning  hastily ypon  hearingtkem 
enter  bMnd  him.) 
Ha  !  is  it  yoa  ?    Most  happily  you  come  ! 
Welcomeyou  are,  most  Welcome  ! 
Mvjy.  Thanks  to  you,  good  my  Lord !  but 
on  my  life 
This  holy  bishop  and  myself  are  come 
Unwillingly,  with  most  untoward  tidings. 
Ethw.    vVell,  use  not  many  words  :  what 

now  befals  ? 
Hex.  The  rebel  Hereulf  and  his  thralled 
mates 
Have,  with  more  strength  than  human  hands 
may  own, 

For  that  the  holy  church 

Ethio.  Well,  well,  what  meanest  thou  ? 
And  what  should  follow  this  ? 
Mtoy.  They've  broke  their  prison  walls,  aiid 

are  escaped. 
Ethw,  I  am  glad  on't !  be  it  so !  In  faith 
I  am  fflad  ! 
We  have  shed  blood  enough. 
Mwy.  Nay,  but,  my  Lord,  unto  their  towers 
of  strength 
They  will  return  ;  where  bruiting  abroad 
Their  piteous  tale,  as  'nighted  travellers 
To  the  false  plaining  of  some  water  fiend, 
All  men  will  turn  to  them ;  nor  can  your 

troops 
In  safety  now  begin  their  northern  march 
With  such  fell  foes  behind  them. 
Ethw.  (rtmsed.)  Ay,  thou  say'st  true  ;  it  is 
a  damned  let ! 
Here  falls  another  rock  to  bar  my  way. 
But  I  will  on  !  Come,  let  us  instantly 
Set  out,  and  foil  them  ere  they  gather  strengUi. 
^Itoy.  This  would  be  well,  but  that  wiUiin 
these  walls 
Some  of  their  faithful  friends  are  still  confined, 
Who  in  our  absence  might  disturbance  breed. 
As  but  a  feeble  guard  can  now  be  spar'd 
To  hold  the  castle.   How  shall  this  be  settled  ? 
Shall  we  confine  them  in  the  stronger  vaults .' 
Ethw.    (fiercely.)    No,  no !  Vu  have  no 
more  imprisonments ! 
Let  them  be  slain ;  yea  all :  even  to  a  man ! 
This  is  no  time  for  weak  uncertain  de^ds. 
Saw  you  not  Edmar  as  you  hither  came  f 
Alwy.   We  saw  him  with  a  stranger  much 
engaged. 
By  a  faint  lamp,  near  to  the  eastern  tower. 
Ethw.  Then  follow  me,  and  let  us  fin4  him 

out. 
Hex.  We  follow  vou,  my  LohL 
Ethw.  (asheig  aoout  to  go  out,  turning  has- 
tily  round  to  Alwy.) 
Bear  thou  a  light. 

My  house  is  like  a  faintly  mooned  cave, 
And  hateful  shadows  cross  each  murky  aisle. 
[Exeunt,  Alwy  bearing  a  light. 

Scene  HI. — the  evenino:  awood  with 

A  VIEW  OF    ETHWALD'b    CASTX.E    S£E2f 
thro'   the  TREES. 

EiiTiR  Hereulf  disguised  like  a  coontry  hind : 


eator  to  him,  fay  another  path,  a  Tb aitb,  di^ 
guisedalao. 

Her.  Welcome,  my  fiiend!  art  thou  the 

first  to  join  me .' 
This  as  I  guess  should  be  th'  appointed  time : 
For  o'er  our  heads  have  passed  on  homewBid 

wing 
Dark  flights  of  rooks,  and  daws  aad  flock- 
ing birds. 
Wheeling  Siaft  with  wild  dissonant  screams  *, 
And  from  each  hollow  glen  and  river's  bed, 
The  white  mist  slowly  steals  if)  fleecy  wreaths 
(Jp  the  dark  wooded  banka.    And  yet,  me- 

thinks, 
The  deeper  shades  of  evening  come  not  after, 
As  they  are  wont,  but  day  is  lengtbenM  est 
Most  strangely. 

T%ane.  Seest  thou  those  paly  streams  of 

shiv'ring  light 
So  widely  q>read  along  the  northern  sky  ? 
They  to  the  twilight  my  that  brightness  lend 
At  which  thou  woncferest.    Look  up,  I  praj 

thee! 
Her.  (turning  ttn4  looking  up.) 
What  may  it  mean .'  it  is  a  beauteous  light : 
Tftone.  In  truth,  I  know  not.  Many  a  time 

have  1 
On  hill  and  heath  beheld  the  changeful  fact 
Of  awful  night :  I've  seen  the  moving  stam 
Shoot  rapidly  athwart  the  sombre  sky. 
Red  fiery  meteors  in  the  welkin  blaze. 
And  sheeted  lightnings  gleam  i  but  ne'er  be* 

fore 
Saw  I  a  sight  like  this.    It  is  belike 
Some  sign  portentous  of  our  coining  fate : 
Had  we  not  better  pause  and  con  awhile 
This  daring  scene,  ere  yet  it  be  too  late .' 
Her.  No,  by  this  brave  man's  sword !  not 

for  an  hour 
Will  I  the  glorious  vengeful  deed  delay, 
Tho'  heaven's  high  dome  were  flaming  o'er 

my  heacL 
And  earth  oeneatn  me  shook.-    If  it  be  aogfat 
Portentious,  it  must  come  from  higher  powers; 
For  demons  ride  but  on  the  lower  clouds. 
Or  raise  their  whirlwinds  in  the  nether  air. 
All  blessed  spirits  still  must  favour  those 
Who  war  on  virtue's  side :  therefore,  I  say, 
Let  us  march  boldly  to  the  glorious  work : 
It  is  a  sign  foretelling  Ethwald's  fall. 
Now  for  our  valiant  finends ;  they  must  be  near. 
Ho!  hoUa,ho! 

EVTSR,  by  diflferent  paths  in  the  wood,  the  oth- 
er Chiefs,  disguised,  and  gather  round  Hers- 
vtr,  he  receiving  them  joyfully. 

Welcome!  all  welcome!  you  good  Thane, 

and  you. 
And  ev'ry  valiant  soul,  together  leagued 
In  this  bold  enterprise.    Weil  are  we  met. 
So  far  we  prosper ;  and  my  glowing  heart 
Tells  me  our  daring  shall  be  nobly  crown'd. 
Now  move  we  cheerly  on  our  way :  behold 
Those  frowning  towers,  where,  e*erthe  morn- 
ing watch. 
That  shall  be  done,  for  which,  e'en  in  our 
graves, 
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l^lll  wmny  a  g«ii*roii8  Mereian,  yti  vabom,' 
Bhall  bleM  our  bonour'd  names. 
Ckitfs.  (sfMkmg  all  iog€iker,)  We  fbUow 

yim,hrvTe  Heieulf. 
fSrM  CkUf.  Ay,  with  trae  heart,  or  eood 
6t  lU  betide, 
Well  follow  yoa. 
Her,  Come  on !  exe  this,  with  fifty  chosen 


Our  trusty  colleague,  near  the  northeni  fate, 
Attends  our  signal.  Come,  ye  gen'rous  lew ; 
Te  who  ha^e  groan'd  in  the  foul  dungeon's 

gloom,  ^ 

Whose  een'rous  bosoms  bare  mdignant  heav'd 
To  see  tree  men  beneath  th'  oppressor's  yoke 
Like  base-bom  Tillains  press'd !    Now  comes 

the  hour 
Of  Tiitooos  vengeance :  on  our  side  in  secret 
Beats  ev'ry  Mercian  heart :  the  tyrant  now 
Trusts  not  to  men :  nightly  withm  his  cham- 
ber 
The  watch«-dofr  guards  his  couch,  the  only 

firiend 
He  now  dare  trust,  but  shall  not  guard  it  long. 
Follow  my  steps,  and  do  the  gen  rous  deeds 
Of  TaUant  freemen :  Heaven  is  on  our  side. 

[ExxoiiT. 

ScCirS  rV»— *AN  OPBtf  SPACE  WITHIN  TUB 
WA1.LS  OF  TBK  CASTLE)  FRONTINO  ONE 
OF  THE  gates:  THE  STAGE  DARKENED, 
AND  THE  SET  I.IOHTBD  UP  WITH  THE 
AURORA  BORBALI8,  VERT  BRIOHT. 

Enter  tiy  opposite  sides  Two  OrriosKS  of  the 

castle. 

FirM  Of.  Ha !  is  it  thee,  my  friend  ? 
Thoa*8t  left  thy  post,  I  guess,  ss  well  as  I, 
To  view  this  awnil  sk v .    Look  over  head , 
Where  like  a  mighty  cfome,  from  whose  bright 

centre 
Shoot  forth  those  quiv'ring  rays  of  vivid  light. 
Moving  with  rapid  change  on  every  side, 
Swifter  than  flitting  thought,  the  lieavens  ap- 
pear! 
Whilst  o  er  the  west  in  paler  brightness  gleam 
Full  many  a  widely  unanlating  tide 
Of  silver  light :  and  the  dark  lowering  east, 
like  to  a  bloody  mantle  stretched  out, 
Seems  to  conceal  behind  its  awful  shade 
Some  dread  commotion  of  the  heavenly  pow- 
ers, 
Soon  to  break  forth— some  grand  and  un- 
known thing. 
Second  Off.  It  is  an  awftil  sight !  what  may 
it  mean' 
Doth  it  not  woes  and  bloodv  stiifb  foretell  * 
I've  hc^rd  m^  lather  talk  or  things  like  this. — 
When  the  king's  passing  sickness  shall  be 

gone, 
Whieh  has  detained  him  from  his  pttrpos*d 

march 
Againsit  the  rebel  chiefs,  doubt  not,  my.fHend, 
We  shall  have  bloody  work. 

Fbrwi  Of.  Ay.  but  ere  that,  mayhap,  the 
man  or  blood 
May  bleed',  and  Mercia  fh>m  the  tyrant's 


Second  Off.  Hush,  hush  !  thou  art  unwise ; 

some  listening  ear 
First  Of.  And  if  there  should,  what  dan« 
ger  r  all  men  now 
Harbour  such  secret  thoughts ',  and  those  who 

once 
His  youthful  valour  lov'd  and  warlike  feats, 
Now  loath  his  cruelty.  I'll  tell  thee  somethinff , 
(drawing  nearer  kirn  mtuteriou^yS 
Seemid  OW.   (Jrightened.)  Hurii,  hush!  I 
will  not  hear  thee  !  hold  thy  tongue  ! 
What  wi]I*t  avail,  when  on  the  Moody  stake 
Thy  head  is  fix'd,  that  all  men  think  as  thou 

dost; 
And  he  who  fix'd  thy  cruel  doom  to-day 
Shall  die  to-morrow  ? 
First  Of.  Vttk  mute,  my  friend  :  and  now 
I  plainly  see 
How  he  may  lord  it  o*er  a  prostrate  land. 
Who  trembles  in  his  iron  tower  the  while, 
Witii  but  a  surly  mastiff  for  his  friend. 
Second  Off.  Nay,  do  not  speak  so  loud. 
What  men  are  these? 
Who  pass  the  gate  just  now  f  shall  we  not 
stop  them  ? 

Ehtbr  some  of  the  leagued  Chiefs  in  disguise 
through  the  gate. 

First  Off.  No,  do  not  trouble  them.    They 
are,  I  gueas. 
Some  'niffhied  rustics fri^hten'd  with  the  sky, 
Who  aeek  the  shelter  ofxnan's  habitation. 
In  such  an  awfiil  hour  men  crowd  together, 
As  gathering  sea-fowl  flock  before  a  storm. 
WiUi  such  a  welkin  blazing  o*er  our  heads, 
Shall  men  each  other  vex  ?  e'en  let  them  pass. 

Enter  a  crowd  of  frightened  Won xn  and  Chil- 

nnyK. 

Second  Of.  See  what  a  crowd  of  women 
this  way  come, 
With  cfjring  children  clinging  to  their  knees. 
And  inmnts  in  their  arms !    How  now,  good 

matrons? 
Where  do  you  run  ? 
First  Wont.  O  do  not  stop  us !  to  Saint  Al- 
ban's  shrine 
We  run:  there  will  we  kneel  and  lift  our  hands^ 
For  that  his  holy  goodness  may  protect  us 
In  this  most  awful  hour. 

Sec.  Worn.  On,  sisters,  on  ! 
The  fiery  welkin  rages  o'er  our  heads, 
And  we  are  sinful  souls :    O  quickly  move ! 
[ExKUNT  Women  aand  Children. 
See.  Off.  I  also  am,  alack  !  a  sinful  soul : 
I'll  follow  them,  and  pray  for  mercy  too. 
First  Off.  I'll  to  the  northern  wall,  from 
whence  the  heavens 
In  full  expanse  are  seen.     [Exeunt  severally. 

SCBNE  V. — ETHWALD's  APARTMENT:  HB 
IS  DISCOVERED  SITTINO  BT  BIS  COUCH, 
WITH  HIS  ELBOWS  BESTING  UPON  HIS 
KNRESy  AND  8UPPOETINO  HI8  HEAD 
BETWEEN  BOTH  HIS  HANDS  ;  THE 
aUBEN    STANDING  BT  HIM. 

Qk.  Why  sit  you  thus,  my  Lord !  it  is  not 
well: 
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It  wean  jovn  strength ;  I  pray  jon  goto  rest 

(a  poMse,  and  ke  milut  no  tauwer.) 

These  nightly  watchings  mnch  retard  your  core 

Be  then  advia'd !  (a  poiue,  and  Aa  tUU  takes 
fi0  notice.) 

Why  are  yon  thna  unwilling  P 

The  tower  is  bair'dy  and  all  thinga  are  secure. 
EUnw,  How  goes  the  boor .'  is  it  the  se- 
cond watch .' 
^.  No :  near  the  window  now,  I  heard  the 

•  gnaid 

Exchange  the  word :  the  first  is  but  half  spent. 
£t4ip.  And  does  the  fearful  night  stul  lie 
before  roe 

In  all  its  hideous  length .'  {rising  up  ^dtk  eaw- 
tion.) 

O  ye  successiTe  terms  of  ffloomy  quiet ! 

Over  my  mind  ye  pass,  like  rolling  waves 

Of  dense  oppression ;  whilst  deep  underneath 

Lie  ail  lua  nobler  powers  and  faculties 

0*erwhelmed.     If  such  dark  shades  must 
henceforth  cross 

My  checkered  life  with  still  returning  horrours, 

0  let  me  rest  in  the  foul  reptile's  hole, 
And  take  from  me  the  being  of  a  man  ! 

<2h.  Too  much  thou  givest  way  to  racking 
thought : 
Take  this :  it  is  a  draught  by  cunning  skill 
Compounded  curiously,  and  strongly  charm'd; 
With  secret  virtue  filf'd — it  soothes  the  mind, 
And  gives  the  body  rest,  {cjfering  Aim  a  evp. 
Eikw.  Say'st  thou  f  then  m  good  sooth  I 
need  it  much. 

1  thank  thee  too ;  thou  art  a  careful  wife. 
{Takes  the  eupf  and,  as  ke  is  about  toput  it  to 

kis  lipSf  stops  skort  and  looks  suspiciously 
aiker.) 
It  has,  methinks,  a  strange  unkindly  smell. 
Taste  it  thyself:  dost  thou  not  take  my  mean- 
ing.' 
Do  thou  first  drink  of  it 
^.  I  am  in  health,  my  Lord,  and  need  it  not 
Etkw.   By  the  dread  powers  of  darkness, 
thou  shalt  drink  it ! 
Ay,  to  the  very  dregs ! 

Qk.  What,  woula  you  cast  on  me  such  vile 
suspicions, 
And  treat  a  royal  princees  like  your  slave .' 
Etkw.  And  so  tnou  art.    Thou  rear'st  thy 
stately  neck. 
And  whilst  I  list,  thou  flarest  in  men's  eyes 
A  gorgeous  queen;  but  unto  me  thou  art^-^ 
I  ao  demand  thee,  drink  it  to  the  dregs. 

Qju.  (subdued,  and  lifting  tke  cup  to  ker  Ups) 
Then  be  convinced  how  wrongful  are  thy 
thoughts. 
Etkto,  (mreventing  ker.)  Forbear,  I  am  too 
Slightly  mov'd  to  anger. 
I  should  have  known  the  being  of  thy  state 
Is  all  too  closely  with  my  fortune  Unk'd. 
Give  me  the  cup.    Thou  say'stit  soothes  the 

mind? 
If  I,  indeed,  could  rest— (toffefif.)  It  tastes 

not  well : 
It  is  a  bitter  drug. 

Qm.  Then  give  it  me  again :  I'll  hie  to 
Dwlna, 


And  get  from  her  that  which  ahaU  make  it 

sweet 
(ske  waiks  to  tke  door  of  asiotker  apmitmmt, 
bmtasskeis  about  to  go  oitf ,  Ethwald  lor- 
ries qfterker,  and  eaUktskor  by  tke  arm.) 
Etkw.  Thou  ahalt  not  go  and  leave  me 

thus  alone. 
Qh.  rU  soon  retun  again,  and  all  aRNOid 
thee 
Is  tight  as  noon-day. 

mw.  Nay,  nay,  good  wife !  it  rises  now 
before  me 
In  the  fhll  blaze  of  light 

<2h.  Ha!  what  mean 'st  thou ? 
Etkw.  The  &intand  ahadowy  fonns. 
That  in  obscurity  were  wont  to  rise 
In  sad  array,  are  with  the  darkness  fled. 
But  what  avails  the  light?  for  now,  since 

sickness 
Has  press'd  upon  my  soul,  in  my  kme  mo- 
ments. 
E'en  in  the  fuU  light  of  my  torch-clad  walls, 
A  horrid  spectre  rises  to  my  sight. 
Close  by  my  side,  and  plain  and  palpable. 
In  all  good  seeming  and  close  cireumstanee, 
As  man  meets  man. 

Qu .  Mercy  upon  us !  What  form  does  it 

wear? 
Etkw.  My  murder 'd  brother *s  form. 
He  stands  close  by  my  side :  his  ghastly  hesd 
Shakes  horridly  upon  its  sever'd  neck, 
As  if  new  from  tiie  heads-man's  stroke ;  it 

moves 
Still  as  I  move ;  and  when  I  look  upon  it, 
It  looks — No,  no !  I  can  no  utterance  find 
To  tell  thee  how  it  looks  on  me  again. 
<2h.  Tet,  fear  not  now :  I  shall  not  long  be 
absent; 
And  thou  may'st  hear  my  footsteps  all  the 

while, 
It  is  BO  short  a  space.  [But  Queen. 

Etkw.   {rtturmng  to  tke  middle  of  tke  stage.) 
I'll  fix  my  steadfast  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
And    turn    to     other   things   my    tutor*d 

thoughts 
Intently.    {<a^jicr  pausing   for  a  little  trAile, 
loilA  kis  clenched  kands  crossed  t^om 
kis  breast,  and  kis  eyes  fixed  tqton 
tke  ground.) 
It  may  not  to  :  I  feel  upon  my  mind 
The  horrid  sense  that  preludes  still  its  eorotng. 
Elburga !  ho,  Elburga !  (jmttiw  kis  kand  be- 
fore kis  etfes,  and  calung  out  tsttA  a 
strong  voice  qffear.) 

Enter  Que£N  in  haste. 

Qh.  Has't  come  again  ? 

Etkw.  No;  but  I  felt  upon  my  pausingsool 

The  sure  and  horrid  sense  of  its  approach. 

Hadst  thou  not  quickly  come,  it  had  ere  now 

Been  frowning  by  my  side.    The  cup,  the 

cup.  (drinks  eagerly.) 

Qtt. '  Heaven  grant  thee  peace  ! 
Wilt  thou  not  lend  unto  the  holy  priest, 
To  ffive  thee  ghostly  comfort  ? 

lUkw.  (faking  kukead.)  Away,  away*  lo 
thee  and  to  thy  priests 
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I  have,  daa!  lent  too  much  heed  already. 
<2k<  l^i  not  yoar    noble  spirit  Ihua  be 
•bent! 
Still  bear  sood  heart !  theae  charmed  drags 

mil  soon 
Will  make  joa  strong  and  vig'rooa  aa  be- 

And  in  the  rough  apart  of  Tour  northern  war 
Yoa  will  forget  theae  dreamul  fantasiea. 
Etkw,  Ay,  thon  aeeak'st  wisely  now :  me- 
tlunkslatm 
In  the  embattled  field,  *midat  circling  hosts, 
Could  do  the  hi^  deeds  of  a  warlike  king ; 
And  what  a  glorious  field  now  opens  to  me ! 
Bat  oh  this  cnrsed  bar !  this  ill-timed  siek- 


It  keeps  me  baok  ev'n  like  a  bitted  steed. 
Bui  It  was  ever  thus  i  What  have  avail'd 
My  crimes,  and  eares,  and  blood,  and  iron 
toil? 
^  What  haveavaU'd?  art  thou  not  king 

of  Mefcia  ? 
Eihw.  Ay,  ay,  £lburga !  !tis  enough  for  thee 
To  tower  m  senseless  state,  and  be  a  queen ; 
Buttb'  expanded  and  aspiring  soul, 
To  be  but  still  the  thing  it  long  has  been,  ) 
Is  ndsery,  e*en  tho'  enthron'd  it  were 
Under  toe  scone  of  high  imperial  atate. 
O,  coned  hindrance  !  blasting  fiends  breathe 

on  me. 
Patt*at  thoa  not  something  in  thy  damned 

drugs 
That  doth  retard  my  cure  ?  I  miffht  ere  this 
With  cased  limbs  have  strode  t£e  clanging 

field, 
And  been  myself  again. — Hark  !  some  one 
comes.  (listating  toithalurm.) 

(^,  Be  not  disturba,  it  is  your  fiuthful 
groom. 
Who  brings  the  watch-do^ ;  all  things  are  ae- 
core. 
Eikw.  Nav,  but  I  heard  the  sound  of  other 
feel 
(runmimg  to  Ms  dooTf  and  fmshing  in  a  great 

bar.) 
Say,  who  art  thou  without? 

I^aiee  wUhtnU.  Your^oom,  my  Lord,  who 

brinirs  your  fiuthful  dog. 
Etkw.  (to  Queen.)  Didst  thou  not  hear  the 

sound  of  other  feet  ? 
Qk.  N0|  only  his;  your  mind  is  too  suspic- 

lious. 
Etkw.     in  his  countenance  hai^e  mark'd  of 
kte 
That  which  I  like  not :  were  this  dreary  night 
But  onoe  o*ermaster*d,  he  shall  watch  no"* 

more. 
{opemM  the  door  suspieioudy,  and  entert  an  arm- 
ad  wum.f   leading  in  a  grtal  walck-dog :  the 
door  is  akut  againkamiy^  andtke  haris re- 
plaetd.) 
(totko  dog.)  Come,  rough  and  siirly  friend ! 
liioa  onhr  dost  remain  on  whom  my  mind 
Can  •ureiy  trust.    I'll  have  more  dogs  so 
trained.        « 
(looking Hea^ffiuUy  at  the  Groom.) 
Thf  fiice  IS  pale ;    thou  hast  a  haggard  look : 


Where  hast  thou  been?  {nizing  Aim  by  tke 

neck.) 
Answer  me  quickly !  Say,  where  bast  thou 
been? 
Gr.  Looking  upon  the  broad  and  fearful  aky . 
Qk.  What  sayst  thou  ? 
Or.  The  heavens  are  all  a  flaming  o'ler  our 
heads, 
And  fiery  spears  are  shiv'rinff  thro*  the  air. 
Etkw.  Hast  thou  seen  this? 
Gr.  Ay,  but  our  holy  saint ! 
Qi£.  It  ia  some  prodigy,  dark  and  porten- 
tous. 
Chr.    A  red  and  bloody  mantle  seems  out- 
stretch'd 
0*er  the  wide  welkin,  aad-^ 
Ethw.  Peace,  damned  fool ! 
Tell  me  no  more  :  be  to  thy  post  withdrawn. 
[Exit  Groom  hy  a  tmaU  oiU'door^  leading 

tke  dog  witk  Aim. 
Etkw.  {to  kimselff  after  musing  for  some 
time.) 
Heaven  warring  o*er  my  head !  there  is  in 

this 
Some  fearful  thinff  betoken'd. 
If  that,  in  trutl),  the  awful  term  is  come, 
The  feaiful  boundary  of  my  mortal  reach, 
O'er  which  I  must  into  those  regions  pass 
Of  horrour  and  despair,  to  take  my  place 
With  those  who  do  then*  blood-earn  d  crowns 

exchange 
For  ruddy  circles  of  devouring  fire ; 
Where  hopeless  woe  and  gnauiing  avony 
Writhe  in  the  dens  of  torment:  where  things  be. 
Yet  never  imaged  in  the  thoughts  of  man. 
Dark,  horrible,  unknown^— 
rU  mantle  o'erm^  head,  and  think  no  more. 
^covers  kis  headwuk  kiseloak,  and  sinks  down 
upon  the  couch.) 
Qu.  Nay,rather;itretch  you  on  the  fleecy  bed 
£^10.  Rest,  if  thou  canst ;  I  do  not  hmder 

thee. 
Qu.  Then  truly  I  willlean  my  head  a  while. 
I  am  o'erspent  and  weary,  (leans on  the  couch.) 

Ethw.  (hastily  uncovering  his  face.) 
Thou  must  not  sleep :  watch  with  me  and  be 

silent ; 
It  is  an  awful  hour  !  (a  long  pauscy  then  Eth- 
wald  starting  up  from  the  couch  with 
alarm.) 
I  hear  strange  sounds  ascend  the  winding 
stairs. 
Otf.  I  hear  theip  too. 
Eikw.  Ha  \  dost  thou  also  hear  it  P 
Then  it  is  real,  {listening.)  I  hear  the  clash 

of  arms. 
Ho,  guard  !  come  forth. 

Rx-XNTER  Groom. 

Gt>  rouse  my  faithful  dog ; 
Dark  treason  is  upon  us. 

Gr.  (disappears,  and  then  re-entering.) 
He  sleeps  so  sound,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  rouse 
him. 
Etkw.  Then,  villain,  I'm  betray'd !  thoa 
hast  betray'd  me ! 
But  set  thy  brawny  strength  against  that  door. 
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And  bar  them  dut:  if  thou  bat  aeem'tt  to  flinch^ 
ThiB  Bword  is  in  thy  heart. 

A  nbiw  of  aimed  men  \»  now  heard  at  the  door, 
endeavourinff  to  break  it  open,  wMlit  Eth- 
WALD  and  the  Qroom  aet  their  thoulders  to 
it  to  prevent  them.  Enter  Dwiiia  baetily 
ftoin  an  inner  apartment,  and  with  the  Qdsek 
aniita  in  putting  their  itrength  alao  to  the 
door  aa  the  force  without  increases.  The  door 
is  at  last  broken  open,  and  Hkrkulf.  with 
the  Rkbbl  Chiefs,  burst  in,  sword  in  hand. 

Hot.  (to  Etbwald.) 
Now,  thou  fell  ruthless  lion,  that  hast  made 
With  bloodj  rage  thy  native  forest  waste ! 
The  spearmen  are  upon  thee  !  to  the  strife 
Turn  thy  rough  breast :  thou  canst  no  more 

escape. 
Eihw.  Quick  to  thy  villain's  work,  thou 

wordy  coward, 
W  ho  in  the  sick  man's  chamber  seek'st  the  fame 
Thou  dar'st  not  in  th'  embattled  field  attain ! 
I  am  prepor'd  to  front  thee  and  thy  mates. 
Were  ye  twice  number'd  o'er.    (seU  kis  baek 

to  a  fnUaTf  and  puts  fumsdf  into  a 

posture  of  defence.) 
Her.  The  sick  man's  chamber !  dar'stthoo, 

indeed, 
Begrimed  as  thou  art  with  blood  umI  crimes 
'Gainst  man  committed ,human  rights  assume? 
Thou  art  a  hideous  and  envenom  d  snake. 
Whose  wounded  length,  even  in  his  noisome 

hole. 
Men  fiercely  hunt,  for  love  of  human  kind; 
And,  wert  thou  scotoh'd  to  the  last  ring  of 

life, 
E'en  that  poor  renmant  of  thy  curs'd  existence 
Should  be  trod  out  i'  th'  dust. 
Ethw.  Come  on.  thou  boasting  fool !  give 

thy  sword  work, 
And  spare  thy  cursed  tongae. 

Her.  Ay,  surely  will  I ! 
It  is  the  sword  of  noble  Ethelbert ; 
Its  master's  blood  weighs  down  its  heavy 

strokes ; 
His  unseen  hand  directs  them. 
(they fight:  Ethwald  d^ends himse^fiariout- 

ly,  Init  at  last  Jails  f  and  the  conspira- 
tors raise  a  loud  shout.) 
First  Cft.  Bless  heaven,  the  work  is  done ! 
See.  Ch.  Now  Meicia  is  revenged,  and  free- 
bom  men 
May  rest  their  ioil'd  limbs  in  their  peaceful 

homes. 
T%ird  Ch,  {going  nearer  ike  body.) 
Ha!  does  he^roan  ? 
tSec.  Ch.  fiOf  he  dies  sullenly,  and  to  the 

wall 
Turns  his  writh'd  form  and  death-distorted 

visage. 
(a  solemn  pause,  whilst   Ethwald,  a/ier  some 

convulsive  motions^  expires.) 
Her.  Now  hath  his  loaded  soul  gone  to  its 

place, 
And  ne'er  a  pitying  voice  from  all  his  kind 
Cries,  *^  €roa  have  mercy  on  him !" 

Third  Ch,  I've  vow'd  to  dip  my  weapon  in 


his  blood. 


Firet  Cft.  And  so  have  I.  (seeeral  of  them 
adeaneing  with  their  swords  tawoords 
the  body,  a  Toung  Man  stms  Sorih, 
emdstretdies out  his armto keep  them 

Young  Man.  My  father  in  the  British 
was  seiz'd 
A  British  pris'ner,  and  with  all  he  had 
Unto  a  Mercian  chief  by  lot  consign 'd  : 
Mine  a^ed  grandsire,  lowly  at  his  feet. 
Rent  his  gray  hair :  Ethwud,  a  yonthful 

nour, 
Receiv'd  the  old  man's  pvny'r,  and  set 

free  ; 

Yea,  even  to  the  last  heifer  of  his  herds 
Restor'd  his  wealth. 

For  this  good  deed,  do  not  insolt  the  ftllen  ! 
He  was  not  ruthless  once. 
(  They  all  draw  back,  and  retire  from  the  had^f. 
The  Queen,  who  has,  during  thefight^  ^.  re- 
mained  at  a  distance,  agitated  with  terromr 
and  suspense,  now  comes  forward  to  Hereulf 
with  the  air  if  one  who  suppUeatesfor  tmer- 
cy.  and  Dwina,  following  dose  bebnd  her, 
fails  vponher  knees,  as  if  to  beseech  himin 
faoouT  of  her  mistress.^ 
Qk.  If  thou  of  good  king  Okwat,  thine  oM 
master, 
Aught  of  rememb*rance  hast, 

Her.  I  do  remember  ; 
Anddeeplv  grieve  to  tfaoi^  a  child  of  hia 
Has  so  belied  her  mild  and  gentle  stock. 
Nothing  hast  thou  to  fear :  m  some  safe  place. 
In  holy  privacv,  may'st  thou  repent 
The  evil  thou  nast  done  :  for  know,  proud 

dame. 
Thou  art  beneath  our  vengeance. 
But  as  for  thine  advisers,  that  dark  viUain, 
The  artful  Alwy,  and  that  impiow  man 
Who  does  dishonour  to  his  sacred  garb, 
Their  crimes  have  earned  for  them  a  bitter 

meed. 
And  they  shall  have  it 
Sec.  Ch.  Shall  we  not  now  the  sliimb*rin^ 
Mercians  rouse, 
And  fell  our  countrymen  that  they  aim  free 
From  the  oppressor's  yoke  .' 
Her.  Tes,  thou  say'st  well :  thio'  all  thsr 
vexed  land 
Letev'ry  heart  bound  at  tbejoyfVil  tidings  ! 
Thus  from  his  fhiwning  heignt  the  tyrant 

falls. 
Like  a  dark  mountain,  whose  interior  fiiee. 
Raging  in  ceaseless  tumult,  have  devoured 
Its  own  fbundatioBs.    Sunk  ia  sudden  rain 
To  the  tremendous  guiph,  in  the  vast  void 
No  friendly  rock  rears  its  opposing  head 
To  stay  thie  dreadful  crash. 
The  joyful  lands,  with  grave  and  chasleii^d 

Point  to  the  traveller  the  hollow  vale 
Where  once  it  stood,  and  the  now-sonned  cots. 
Where,  near  its  base,  they  and  their  little  ones 
Dwelt  trembling  in  its  deep  and  fearfhl  shade. 

[ExBuirr. 


THE  SECOND  MARRIAGE: 

A  COMEDY. 


PERSONS    OF    THE    DRAMA. 

MEN. 

Seabrioht. 

Bbaumovt,  a  fBortky  dwgynuMy  vAo  is  Mis 

friend  and  brother 4n'law. 
Lord  Allcrjcst. 
BiR  Crafty  Sdpplbcoat. 
PlausiblXi  asehemer, 
PROWLZR,  hds  knavish  foUotoer. 
William  Bkauhout,  son  to  Beaumont. 
MoROAR,  tmele  to  BeobnghVnfirst  wtfe. 

RoBCBT. 

CfoftbusTf  Skoirpf  and  Servants^  {re. 

WOMEN: 

Laot  Sarah,  sister  to  Lord  AJlcrest. 
SoFniA  daughter  to  Seabright. 
Mas.  Bbaumoitt. 
Par,  Ladv  Sarah'i  woman. 

Landlady^  Servants^  fyc. 

Seme:  Seabrigbt'a  house  in  the  conadryyWtt 
far  fr<nn  Landony  and  a  small  eoteetry  Inn 
wear  it, 

ACT    1. 

SCSHC  I. — A  oardbn:  trb  uardkner 

OI8COVBRSO  AT  WORK  AM0KG8T  SOMjB 
SHRUBS  AMD  FI^OWERS. 

Enter  Robxrt  hastily,  calling  to  him  u  ho  ea- 
ten. 

Bah.  Stop,  atop.  Gardener !  What  are  you 
about  there  ?  Aly  miatreas'a  rose-trees  rooted 
ootof  her  laTounte  nook  thus.'  Get  out  of 
thii  tpot  with  your  cursed  wheel-barrow !  If 
there  were  one  apark  of  a  christian  in  your 
heart,  you  would  pluck  tho  last  hair  off  your 
hate  acalo  rather  tnan  root  out  these  shrubs. 

Oar.  A)Kiy  and  ci?iUy ,  Master  Robert ;  and 
answer  me  one  question  first — If  I  intend  to 
remain  gardener  in  this  family,  and  make  my 
pot  boil  and  my  family  thrive  as  I  have  done, 
whether  will  it  be  wiser  in  me,  do  you  think, 
to  obey  your  orders  or  my  master's  ? 

Roh.  And  did  he  order  you  to  do  this  ? 

Gar.  As  sure  as  I  hold  this  spade  in  my 
hand. 

Hah.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  tear- 
ing the  turf  from  my  mother's  grave  as  of  do- 
in^  this  thing.  Well,  well ;  perhaps  he  has 
Ibrffot  that  she  liked  them. 

uor.  Now  I  rather  think  he  remember'd, 
when  he  gave  me  the  orders,  that  another  lady 


likes  them  not ;  and  a  dead  woman's  fancy 
match 'd  against  a  living  woman's  freak,  with 
a  middle-aged  widower,  hear  ye  me.  who  has 
just  pull'd  the  black  coat  off  his  back,  has  but 
a  sorry  chance,  Robert. 

Rob.  Ay,  and  he  has  puU'd  the  black  coat 
too  soon  off  his  back.  But  away  with  it ! — I'll 
think  no  more  of  what  you  say— it  is  impos. 
sible. 

Oar.  May  I  never  handle  a  spade  Sfain,  if 
she  did  not  squint  to  this  direct  spot,  with  her 
horrid-looking  grey  eyes,  the  last  time  she 
walked  thro'  the  guden,  saying  it  was  amass 
of  confusion  that  ought  to  be  clear'd  away, 
and  he  gave  me  the  or&rs  for  doing  it  the  very 
next  morning. 

Rob.  Who  could  have  believed  this  ?  who 
could  have  believed  this  but  a  few  months  ago, 
when  she  rambled  thro'  these  walks,  with  all 
her  white-frock'd  train  gamboling  round  her  ? 

Gar.  Nay,  good  Robert,  don't  be  so  down 
o'  the  mouth  about  it :  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and 
an  unlook'd-for  legacy  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  may  set  a  man's  brains  a  wot  king 
upon  new  plans.  There  is  nothing  very 
wonderful  m  that,  man.  He'll  get  his  lady- 
wifb  and  the  borough  together,  with  a  power 
of  high  relations,  you  know,  and  we  shall  all 
be  fine  folks  by  and  by. — ^Thou  wilt  become 
master-butler  or  genUeman-valet,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  I  shall  be  head  gard- 
ener, to  be  sure,  with  a  man  or  two  to  obey 
mv  orders :  we  soan'tbe  the  same  pains-taking 
folks  that  we  have  been,  I  warrant  you,  when 
l^e  is  a  parliament  man. 

Rob.  Thou'rt  always  looking  after  sorae- 
thinff  for  thine  own  Mvantage,  and  that  puts 
all  those  foolish  notions  into  thy  noddle.  No, 
no ;  he  has  lived  too  sweetly  in  his  own  quiet 
home,  amongst  the  rustling  of  his  own  trees 
and  the  pratUingof  his  owu  Infants,  to  go  now 
nnto  the  midst  of  all  that  shnfBing  and  chang- 
ing and  making  of  speechesL  He'll  never 
become  a  parliament  man. 

Gar.  Well,  then,  let  him  marry  Lady  Sarah 
for  love,  if  he  please*,  I'll  neither  make  nor 
meddle  in  the  matter.  If  ahe  keep  a  good 
house,  and  give  good  victuals  and  dnSs.  to 
the  people  in  it,  VU  never  trouble  my  head 
about  it. 

Rob.  Out  upon  thee,  man,  with  thy  vict- 
uals and  thy  drink !  'Thou'rt  worser  than  a 
hog.  Well  should  I  like,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  sake  of  better  folks  than  thyaelf^  to  see 
thy  greedy  chaps  exercised  upon  her  feeding. 

Gar.  What,  is  she  niggaroly  then,  and  so 
fine  a  lady  too .' 
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off  her  wide 
them  there  flounceB  that  people 


lUfb.  Nigsardij!  shell  pull 
hoop,  and  all  thi 
to  court 


£ 


in,  to  •earch  over  the  houae  for 

e  value  of  a  candle's  end,  rather  than  any 
of  the  poor  devils  beloilcrin^  to  her  should 
wrong  her  of  a  doit's  worth.  Thou'lt  have  tare 
feeding,  truly,  when  she  comes  amongst  us. 

Gar.  Heaven  forbid  it,  then !  No  wonder 
thou'rt  anxious  she  should  not  come  here.  I 
always  wonder'd  what  made  thee  so  concem'd 
about  it 

Rob.  And  dost  thou  thii^,  swine  that  thou 
art,  1  am  concem'd  for  it  upon  this  account  ? 
Thou  deservest  to  be  fed  on  husks  and  gar- 
bage all  thy  life  for  having  such  a  thought 
ly  who  was  the  friend,  I  may  sav  the  relation, 
of  mv  good  mistress  (for  thou  knowest  1  am 
her  roster  brother ;  and  when  I  look  upon  her 
poor  children  playing  about,  I  feel  as  tho'  they 
were  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  not  that 
I  boast  of  the  c<mnection  :  God  knows  I  am 
as  humble  as  any  body ! 

0€ar.  Ay,  no  doubt ;  and  a  rare  good  thing 
it  is,  this  same  humility.  I  know  a  poor  aas, 
grazing  on  the  common,  not  far  off,  that,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  is  foster  brother  to  a 
very  rreat  lord,  and  yet,  I  must  say  that  for 
him,  1  never  saw  lum  prick  up  his  ears  or 
even  shake  his  tail  one  bit  the  more  for  it  in 
my  life.  By  nfy  certies  !  he  must  be  a  very 
meek  and  sober-minded  ass ! 

(singing  and  gathering  up  his  toolSf  &«.) 

Take  this  in  your  hand  for  me,  man ;  I'm 
going  to  another  part  of  the  garden,  {holding 
out  something  for  Robert  to  carry.) 

Rob.  (pns/iing  atcav  his  hand  angrily.) 
Take  care  of  it  yourself,  fool :  you  would  sing 
tho'  your  father  were  upon  the  gallows. 

Gar.  I  crave  ^our  worship's  pardon !  I 
should  have  whined  a  little,  to  be  sure,  to 
have  been  better  company  to  you.  {looking 
of  the  stage.)  But  here  comes  a  ffood  man 
who  frowns  upon  nobody ;  the  wortiiy  rector 
fb  Easterdown  :  I'll  go  and  bid  him  welcome, 
for  he  likes  to  see  a  poor  fellow  hold  up  his 
head  before  him,  and  speak  to  him  like  a  man. 

Rob.  Tou  bid  him  welcome,  indeed !  stand 
out  of  the  way  :  I'll  bid  him  welcome  myself. 

He  is  as  good  as  my  own No  matter  what. 

He  is  married  to  my  good  mistress's  sister ;  ay, 
and  his  own  father  christen'd  me  too.  I'm  glad 
he  is  come.     You  go  to  him  indeed  ! 

Enter  Mr.  Beaumoht. 

O  Sir  !  you're  welcome  to  this  sad  place. 

Bea.  1  thank  you,  honest  Robert ;  how  do 
you  do  ? 

Rob.  So,  so ;  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  the  fa- 
vour of  asking.  Woe  is  me,  Sir !  but  this  be 
a  sad  place  since  you  came  last  among  us. 

Bea.  A  sad  change,  indeed,  my  good  friend, 
and  you  seem  to  have  felt  it  too.  You  look 
thin  and  alter'd,  Robert. 

Rob.  I  ha'n't  been  very  merry  of  late,  and 
that  makes  a  body  \ook^-^{passing  his  hand 
across  his  ews.) 

Bea.  {shalang  his  head.)  Ay^  what  must 


thj  poor  master  be,  then,  since  it  is  even  to- 
with  thee  ?  Poor  man.  it  griev*d  me  to  think 
that  I  could  not  be  witn  htm  on  the  first  shock 
of  his  distress;  but  illness  and  business  of  im- 
portance made  it  impossible  for  me  to  leave 
Yorkshire.  How  does  he  do.^  I  hopeyoa 
look  cheerfully  before  him,  and  do  all  that 
you  can  to  comfort  him. 

Rob.  Indeed  I  should  have  been  verr  glad, 
in  my  homely  way,  to  have  done  what  I  could 
to  comfort  him  ;  but,  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
he  gets  on  main  well  without,  sir. 

Sea.  {surjnrised.)  Does  he  ? — I'm  vei^  ^lad 
to  hear  it.  I  love  him  for  that,  now :  it  is  a 
noble  exertion  in  him ;  he  has  a  great  merit 
in  it,  truly. 

Rob.  Humph,  humph.  {apaussA 

Bea.  What  were  you  going  to  say,  my  good 
Robert.' 

Rob.  Nothing,  Sir;  I  was  only  clearing  my 
throat. 

Bea.  How  does  he  sleep,  Robert  P 

Rob.  I  can't  say.  Sir,  not  being  present 
when  he's  arbed>  you  know. 

Bea.  How  does  ne  eat,  then .'  little  rest  and 
little  food  must,  I  fear,  have  brought  ium  verj 
low. 

Rob,  Nay,  as  for  the  matter  of  hb  eating,  I 
can't  say  but  I  find  as  good  a  notch  made  in 
the  leg  of  mutton,  when  he  dines  alone,  as 
there  used  to  be. 

Bea.  Well,  that's  good.  But  I  fear  he  is 
too  much  alone. 

Rob.  No,  Sir;  he  has  dined  out  a  pretty 
deal  of  late.  He  does,  indeed,  walk  up  and 
down  the  sha^y  walk  by  the  orchard,  and  talk 
to  himself,  oflen  enough. 

Bea.  {aiarmed.)  Does  he .'  that  it  a  sign  of 
the  deepest  sorrow  :  I  must  speak  to  him ;  I 
must  put  books  into  his  hands. 

Rob.  O,  Sir,  there's  no  need  of  that ;  he  has 
a  book  in  his  hand  oflen  enough. 

Bea.  And  what  kind  of  books  does  he  read  ? 

Rob.  Nay,  it  is  always  the  same  one. 

Bea.  Well,  he  can't  do  better :  there  u  but 
one  book  in  the  world  that  can't  be  too  oflen 
in  a  man's  hand. 

Rob.  Very  true^;  Sir,  but  it  is  not  that  one 
tho*. — ^1  thought  as  you  do  myself,  and  so  I 
slyly  look'd  over  his  shoulder  one  morning  to 
be  sure  of  it;  but  I  saw  nothing  in  it  but  all 
about  the  great  people  at  court,  and  the  great 
offices  they  hold. 

Bea.  You  astonish  me,  Robert  His  heavy 
loss  I  fear  has  bewildered  his  wits.  Poor  man ! 
poor  man !  and  all  the  awf*et  children  too ! 

Rob.  Yes,  Sir,  they— will  feel— 

Bea.  What  would  you  say,  my  friend  ? 

Rob.  Nothing,  Sir.  This  vile  neckcloth 
takes  me  so  tight  round  the  throat,  an*  a 
plague  to  it ! 

Gar.  {coming  fonoard  icieA  a  broad  grin.) 
God  bless  you,  Sir !  I  be  glad  to  see  you  here. 
How  does  your  good  lady  and  master  William 
do .'  He  is  grown  a  fine  young  gentleman 
now,  I  warrant :  he,  he,  he,  he/he  \ 

Rob.  {to  Gar.  mngrUy.)    Can't  you  ask  a 
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fmtleaan  liowhe  does,  feol,  without  pattinif 
uwl  damned  grin  apon  your  face  ? 

B«a.  Why^m/  ihend  Robert^  what  wordi 
are  theaerou  miake  use  of  ? 

JM.  TnCf  Sir,  I  ahould  not  have  used 
them  :  bat  viieB  a  body  is  vexed  he'll  be  an- 
gXT,  and  when  a  body  le  angxr,  good  sooth  ! 
So  11  e'en  bolt  ont  with  the  first  word  that 
eomes  to  him,  though  he  were  a  saint. 

JBes.  Too  tme,  Robert ;  but  Umg  before  a 
body  beoomes  a  saint,  he  is  very  seldom  vez- 
ed,  and  still  seldomer  angnr  at  any  thing. 

JUfbu  God  bless  you,  Sir }  I  know  veTy 
well  1  a*n't  so  coodas  I  should  be,  and  I  wish 
from  my  heart  I  was  better. 

Be^.  Give  me  your  hand,  honest  Robert ', 
yoo  wiU  soon  be  better  if  you  wish  to  be  so, 
and  it  is  a  rerj  pleasant  progress  when  once 
it  is  fidrly  begun,  {booking  m  the  Mtag^j)  I 
think  I  see  your  master  at  a  distance.  -Good 
day  to  yoo  !  good  day  to  you,  Gardener  ! 

[ExxvHT  uwrally. 

SCKITK  II. — A  PAAI^OVB,  WITH  A  DOOR 
OPKFINa  INTO  THE  CiARDBK.  8BA- 
BRieBT  AlTD  BEAVHONT  ARE  SBEX 
WAAKIBO  TOOETHER  IN  THE  GARDEN. 
BBA.   TALKINa   TO   8BA.   A8    THET   MV' 


Bea.  {amihniinf  to  taUt.)  I  must  indeed 
eonfesa,  my  dear  friend,  you  had  every  thing 
that  this  world  can  bestow  ;  a  moderate  for- 
tune, with  health  to  enjoj  it ;  the  decent, 
modest  tranonillity^  of  private  life,  and  the 
blesmngs  of  aomestic  harmony.  I  must,  in- 
deed, oonftss  you  were  a  happy  man.  (vomO' 
oo  and  ioekM  at  Sea.  toho  gays  nothing.) 
Tonr  measure  of  good  things  was  complete ; 
it  was  imposrible  to  add  to  it ;  there  was  no 
more  ftr  you  to  desim  on  this  side  of  heaven. 

(pauseo  again.) 

Sea,  (sntwmng  verv  tardily.)  I  had,  in- 
deed, many  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

Bta,  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  !  you 
had  everv  thing  the  heart  of  man  can  desire ; 
and,  pardon  me,  you  could  afford  to  lose  part 
of  vour  felicity,  dear  as  that  part  might  be, 
ana  stiQ  retain  enough  to 'make  life  worth  the 
cherishing.  To  watch  over  your  rifling  fam- 
iljr ;  to  mark  the  hopeful  progress  of  their 
minds  ;  to  foster  eveiy  good  disposition  and 
discourage  every  bad  one  found  there  :  this, 
my  firiend.  b  a  noble,  an  invigorating  task, 
most  wortny  of  a  man. 

Sea,  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  everv  man 
to  attend  to  the  education  of  his  children  : 
their  fortunes  in  the  world  depend  upon  it. 

Boa,  {looking  dispUaotd  at  him.)  Poo !  their 
fertones  in  that  world  from  which  this  will 
appeax  but  like  a  nest  of  worms,  a  hole  for 
^nha  and  chiysalises,  that  world  which  is 
oar  high  and  native  home,  depend  upon  it. 
{loalktmg  t^  and  down  dutyrhedf  and  then  re- 
taming  to  Sea.  ynth  a  oelf-vfhraiding  look.) 
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Forgive  me,  Seabright ;  you  know  I  am 
sometimes  thus,  but  my  spark  is  soon  extin- 
guished. I  fim  glad — I  ought  to  be  glad  to 
see  you  so  composed.  It  is  a  noble  conquest 
you  have  gained  over  your  feelings,  and  what 
must  it  not  have  cost  you  !  Give  me  your 
hand,  and  be  not  thus  constrained  with  me  : 
I  know  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and 
dearly  do  I  sympathize  with  you. 

Sea.  You  are  very  kind,  my  fiiend  ;  but 
you  have  travelled  nr  ;  you  must  want  re^ 
nreshment ;  let  me  order  something,  {going 
to  the  door  and  caUing  a  Servant,  to  whom  m 
gives  orders.) 

Bea.  {aside.)  Well,  there  is  something  here 
I  don't  understand.  But  I  am  wronff,  per- 
haps :  some  people  can't  bear  to  have  the  sub- 
ject of  their  sorrow  touched  upon  :  I'll  talk 
to  him  of  other  things. — {AUma  to  Sea.  as  ha 
returns  Jrom  the  door.)  Your  old  acquaint- 
ance, Asby  of  Gloucestershire,  called  upon 
me  a  day  or  two  before  I  left  home,  and  in- 
quired kindly  after  you.  He  is  a  very  rich 
mka  now  ;  he  has  purchased  the  great  estate 
of  Carriswood,  near  his  native  place,  and  is 
high  sheriff  of  the  county. 

Sea.  {becoming  suddenly  animaled.)  What, 
Asby  .'  my  old  schooI-feUow  Asby  i  that  is 
a  great  rise,  by  my  soul ! .  The  estate  of  Car- 
riswood, and  high  sheriff  of  the  county  ! 
What  interest  has  pushed  him  ?  what  con- 
nexions has  he  made  i  has  he  apeculated 
with  his  money  ?  how  has  he  advanced  him- 
self? 

Bea.  I  can't  very  well  tell  you  :  he  has 
gone  on,  like  many  others,  turning,  and 
scraping,  and  begging  )  and  managing  great 
people's  matters  tor  uem,  till  he  has  -i&come 
one  of  the  most  considerable  men  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Sea.  He  must  be  a  clever  fellow.  We  used 
to  think  him  stupid  at  school,  but  we  have 
been  dev'lishly  deceived. 

Bea.  No,  you  have  not,  for  he  is  stupid  still. 
His  brother,  the  poor  curate  of  Crofton,  is  a 
clever  man. 

Sea,  {contemptuously.)  The  poor  curate  of 
Crofton  1  One  of  those  clever  men,  I  sup- 
pose, who  sit  with  their  shoes  down  o'  the 
heel,  by  their  own  study  fire,  brooding  o'er 
their  own  hoard  of  ideas,  without  ever  oeing 
able  from  their  parts  or  their  learning  to  pro- 
duce one  atom's  worth  of  good  to  themselves 
or  their  families.  I  have  known  many  such : 
but  let  me  see  a  man,  who,  from  narrow  and 
unfavorable  beginnings,  shapes  out  his  own 
way  in  this  changing  world  to  vi^ealth  and  dis- 
tinction, and,  by  my  faith  !  he  will  be  wise 
enough  for  me. 

Bea.  My  friend,  you  become  animated  ; 
I  am  happy  to  see  you  so  much  interested  in 
the  fortune  of  others  !  it  is  a  blessed  disposi- 
tion. I  have  something  also  to  tell  you  of 
your  old  friend  Malton,  which  I  am  sore  wUl 
give  youpleasure. 

Sea.  What,  he  has  got  a  fortune  too,  I  lop- 
pose,  and  is  standing  for  the  county. 
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Bea.  No  ;  ■omething  better  thtti  that,  my 
friend. 

Sea,  Ha!  Well,  Botne  ^people  get  on  ainai- 

lea.  It  is  amazing,  indeed,  for  it  waa  alto- 

S^ther  hopeleM.  You  remember  hia  only  eon, 
e  poor  little  boy  that  was  so  lame  and  so 
sickly  f 

Sea.  Yes,  Fdo. 

Bea.  Well,  from  some  application,  which  I 
cannot  remember  at  present,  the  sinews  of 
his  leg  have  recovered  their  proper  tone  again, 
and  he  is  growing  up  as  healthy  a  comely 
looking  lad  as  you  can  see. 

Sen.  O,  that  is  what  yoo  meantr— I  am  glad 
to  hear  it,  certainly  ;  a  cripple  in  a  family 
is  not  easily  provided  &r.  But  pray  now, 
let  me  understand  this  matter  more  per- 
fectly. 

Bea.  I  tell  you  1  have  forgot  how  they 
treated  the  leg,  but — — 

Sea.  {ifnpatienUy.)  No,  no,  no  !  What  re- 
lations, what  connexions  had  Ashy  to  push 
him  ?  A  man  can't  get  on  without  some  as- 
sistance :  his  family,  I  always  understood, 
was  low  and  distress'd. 

Bea.  He  had  two  or  three  ways  of  jgetting 
on,  which  I  would  not  advise  any  friend  of 
mine  to  follow  him  in ;  and  the  worst  of  them 
all  was  making  what  is .  called  a  convenient 
marriage. 

Sea,  (affecting  to  laugh.)  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you 
ate  severe,  Bmumont :  many  a  respectable 
man  has  suffered  interest  to  determine  even 
his  choice  of  a  wife.  Riches  and  honours 
must  have  their  price  paid  for  them. ' 

Bea.  Trash  and  dirt !  I  would  not  have  a 
disa^rreeable  vixen  to  tyrannise  over  my  fam- 
ily ror  the  honors  of  a  peerage. 

Sea.  Well,  well !  people  think  difierently 
upon  most  subjecbi. 

Bea.  They  ao  indeed ;  and  it  is  not  every 
one  who  thinks  so  delicately,  and  has  so  much 
reason  to  do  so,  upon  tms  subject,  as  we 
have,  my  dear  Seabnght.  Our  wives- 
Sea.  {irUerrupting  him.)  And  he  comes  in 
for  the  county,  you  say  ?     ■ 

Bea.  No,  no,  Seabright!  you  mistake  me: 
high  sheriff  of  the  county,  1  said.  How  you 
do  interest  yourself  in  the  fortunes  of  this 
man! 

Sea.  And  what  should  surprise  you  in  this  f 
By  Heaven,  there  is  nothing  so  interesting  to 
me  as  to  trace  the  course  oia  prosperouaman 
through'this  varied  world  !  First  he  is  seen 
like  a  little  stream,  wearing  its  shallow  bed 
through  the  grass ;  circling  and  winding,  and 
gleamng  up  ifs  treasures  from  every  twink- 
Cng  rill  as  it  passes :  farther  on,  the  brown 
sand  fences  its  margin,  the  dark  rushes  thick- 
en on  its  side :  farther  on  still,  the  broad  flags 
■hake  their  green  ranks,  the  willows  bend 
their  wide  boughs  o'er  its  course :  and  yonder, 
at  last,  the  fair  river  appears,  spreaaing  its 
bright  waves  to  the  light ! 

Bea.  (staring  strangely  on  him,  then  turning 
away  some  pates,  and  shaking  his  head  ru^fiU' 


ly.)    Poqrman!  poormaa!  hia  iateUaets  aiv 
deranged :  he  ia  not  in  hia  sei 


r. 


Enter  a  SaavAFT. 

Sea.  (to  8er.)    Very  well,  {to  Bea.)  Let  us 

to  the  breaknst  room,  BeanmoDt,  and  yoall 
nd  something  prepaied  fbr  yon.  (As  thoy 
mreabonU  to  go  omtytho  dtildrem  appeoi'  at  a 
distamee  m  ms  garden.) 

Bea.  (looking  out.)  Ha!  yonder  are  the 
children  !  Blessings  on  them !  I  most  nm 
and  speak  to  them  first  [Exrr  into  the  gmr» 
dm  to  the  ckildron. 

.  Sea.  (to  himse{f,  footing  tontemphumsbf  af- 
ter  Bea.)  Ay,  go  to  the  children !  thou  art  on- 
ly  fit  company  fbr  them !  To  come  here  with 
his  eomfort  and  condolence  fnll  eight  months 
and  a  half  afier  her  death — he  is  a  mere  sim- 
pleton !  His  wonderful  delicacy  too  about 
•interested  marriages—he  is  worse  than  a  sim- 
pleton! And  my  only  business  now,  for- 
sooth, must  be  to  stay  at  home  and  bMXHoe 
schoolmaster  to  my  oVvn  children ! — he  is  an 
absolute  fool,  (tumimg  round  and  seeing  the 
Servant  stiU' standing  at  the  door.).  Have  you 
inquired  at  the  village  which  of^the^inns  my 
Lord  Lubberford  stops  at  on  his  way  to  town? 

Ser.  Yes,  Sir;  but  they  don't  know. 

Sea.  But  they  must  know.  Go,  and  make 
fkrther  inauiries,  for  I  must  pay  my  reapeeta 
to  his  Loroship  as  he  passes.'    Were  the  fruit 


and  the  flowers  carried  to  Lady  Sirrah  thia 
morning.' 

Ser.  1  don't  know.  Sir. 

Sea.  Run  to  the  gardener,  and  pat  him  in 
mind  of  it.  [Exxvht. 

SCBNC  in. — ^A  LIB&AET. 

Enter  SxABVieHT,  who  walks  several  timea 
slowly  across  the  stage  as  if  deepljr  engaged 
in  his  own  mind )  then  stops  short  with  a  con- 
aiderable  pause. 

Sea.  I  am  now  upon  the  threshold  of  dis- 
tinction, and  with  one  step  more  I  cross  it. 
On  this  side  lies  spiritless  obscuritv ;  on  thmt, 
invigorating  honor,  (^^eaises.)  Member  of 
Parliament !  there  is  msgic  in  the  wordsi  and 
of  moat  powerful  operation. — Let  that  man 
find  a  place  elsewhere  ;  why  should  I  sqoeeae 
myself  and  every  bodv  round  me  to  make 
room  for  him.'  Sir,  hell  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment— Let  that  fool  hold  his  tongue  there ; 
why  do  we  silently  listen  to  all  his  proaing 
stuff?  Sir,  he|8  a  Member  of  Parliament. — 
What;  bells  ringing,  children  huzzaing,  co^ 
poration  men  sweating  at  this  rate,  to  wel- 
come that  poor  lurkixig  creature  to  your  town  ^ 
To  be  sure  \  he's  a  Member  of  Parliament.^ 
Ay,  so  it  is !  i  too  have  mixed  with  the  igno- 
ble crowd  to  stare  upon  men  thus  honoured. 
I  have  only  now  to  over  step  the  bounds,  and 
be  myself  the  very  thing  I  gazed  at  (pousn^ 
again.) — There  is  indeed  a  toll,  a  price  of  en- 
trance that  must  be  paid,  and  my  heart  standa 
back  fhun  it ;  but  there  is  no  other  way  tlian 
this,  and  what  I  would  wear  I  must  puxehi 
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O,  itw  well  trofth  iti  price !  To  be  hut  known 
•ad  named  u  filUng  inch  a  place  in  aociety 
bring!  nleaaore  witn  it.  And  in  the  eyes  of 
oar  early  friendi  too, — ^Methinka  I  can  eee  at 
this  moment  every  ottrioaa  face  in  my  native 
▼illage  gathering  about  the  letter-boy,  aa  he 
■eta  oat  upon  hfi  roonday  to  look  with  grin- 
Bing  admuation  apon  my  firat  franka.  **  free, 
Seabogfatr  .ha,  ha,   ha!    (loMfking to kim- 


.) 


Enter  Robkbt. 


S&L.  (htming  fotmd  AtnUy,  likeont  who  is 
emufkL)  What  bringa  yon  here,  lirrah  ? 

Ak,  Ton  deiired  me  to  tell  you,  Sir,  when 
Miaa  Seabiright  returned  from  ner  walk. 

Sea,  (wiihkis  eowiUnanee  changed.)  And 
u  ahe  80  aoon  retomed? 

iUih,  Tea,  Sir ;  and  I  hare  told  her  you 
wiah  to  apeak  with  her. 

ifiea.  Yoa  have  told  her — ^1  with — I  looked 
not  ibr  her  eoioon — I  wiah  you  had  not— 

Hoh,  Sir! 

Sea.  Begone !  begone !  and  say  I  am  wait- 
ing ibr  her.  {Exit  Rob.  aUaUng  a  look  qf  ob- 
JtrmtfioB  ol  hu  matter  aa  he  foes  out.)^-Ah ! 
here  oomea  the  hard  poll !  Acre  comes  the 
aticking  place!  I  •hould  ha^e  prepared  her 
for  thia  belbie,  but  my  heart  would  not  wufkr 
me.  O  that  I  had  employed  some  one  elie 
to  tell  her !  She  little  thinka  of  this  !  1  hear 
her  coming  (listening,  tchile  ehildren*s  voices 
are  heard  without,)  Wnat !  ahe  b  bringing  Uie 
children  with  her !  I  hear  the  little  one  prat- 
ing aa  ahe  goea.  O  God !  I  cannot — I  can- 
not! 

[Exit,  nmmingOMtwith  nmch  agitation. 

Enter  SoFHt4,canyinc  a  little  boy  on  her  back, 
and  an  aldar  boy  and  girl  taking  hoU  of  her 

gOWB. 

Soi^h.  (to  the  little  one.)  You  have  had  a 
fine  ride  and  a  long  ride,  have  you  not? 

LitOe  One.  Teah,  tit. 

Soph,  Come  down  then,  boy,  for  your  horse 
is  tired. 

UOe  One.  No,  tit. 

tefc.  No,  tit !  bat  you  must  the'  (setting 
him  offwn.)  Stand  upon  your  fat  le^  there, 
and  tell  me  what  I'm  to  have  for  all  this  troub- 
le of  carrying  you.  "What  am  1  to  have,' ur- 
chin^ 

UtOe  One.  Kish. 

Soph,  (after  kissing  him  afeetionately)  And 
what  am  1  to  have  K>r  these  comfits  I  have 
saved  Ibr  you  * 

UtOeifae.  Kiah. 

Soph:  (kissituf  kirn  again.)  And  what  am  I 
to  have  for  the  uttle  dog  I  bought  for  you  thia 


LUtU  One.  Kish. 

Sopk.  What!  kiah again.'  Kish  for  every 
thing?  (hissing  him  very  tenderly.)  O  you  lit- 
tle ro^ne !  yon  might  buy  the  whole  world  for 
■Dch  nonejr  aa  this,  if  every  body  loved  you 
ae  1  do.    lfoW|  children,  papa  ia  not  ready  to 


see  us  yet,  I  find,  so  in  the  mean  time,  I'll  di- 
vide the  little  cake  I  pK)mised  you.  (tMng  a 
little  cake  from  her  work-bag ^  and  dividing  it; 
whilst  KooeTif  peeping  in  at  the  door  and  seo-> 
ing  Seabright  not  there^  ventures  m,  and  stands 
for  a  UttU  while  looking  tenderly  vpon  Soph. 
and  the  children.) 

Rob.  God  bless  all  your  sweet  faces ! 

Soph.  What  do  you  want  here,  good  Rob- 
ert.* 

Hob.  Nothing — ^nothing. — God  bless  you  all, 
my  pretty  ones !  (listening.)  I  hear  him  com- 
ing .  [Exit,  looking  piteoudy  upon  them,  as  he 
goes  off. 

Soph.  I  hear  papa  coming. 

Little  Girl.  Til  run  and  meet  him. 

Eldest  Boy.  Don't,  Emma ;  he  does  not  like 
to  play  with  us  now ;  it  ia  troubleaome  to  him. 

Ime  Qirl.  When  mama  was  ^ve  he  play  *d 
with  us. 

Soph.  Hush !  my  good  girl. 

Enter  Ska  bright. 

We  have  been  waiting  for  you,  papa;  Rob- 
ert told  us  you  wanted  to  see  us  aJi  together. 

Sea.  Did  Robert  tell  you  soP  I  wanted  to 
see  you  alone,  Sophia :  out  since  it  is  so,  the 
others  may  remain.  I  have  got  something  to 
say  to  you. 

Soph.  Tou  look  very  grave,  my  dear  Sir : 
have  I  offended  you .' 

Eldest  Boy.  It  was  I  who  broke  the  china 
vase,  so  don  t  be  angr^  with  her  for  that. 

Sea.  My  brave  boy,  it  is  distress,  and  not  an- 
ger, that  makes  me  grave. 

Soph.  And  are  you  distress'd,  papa.'  O 
don't  be  distress'd  !  we  will  do  every  thing 
we  can  to  please  you.  I  know  very  well  we 
can't  make  you  so  happy  as  when  mama  was 
alive  \  but  we'll  be  sucn  good  children !  we'll 
obey  you,  and  serve  you,  and  love  you  so 
much,  if  you  will  but  play  with  us,  and  look 
upon,  us  again  as,  you  used  to  do. 

Sea.  (softened.)  'ilLj  dear  girl,  I  wish  I 
could  make  you  all  happv :  1  wish  to  raise 
your  situation  in  the  worla  above  the  pitch  of 
my  present  confined  abilities :  I  wish — (stops 
and  is  much  embarrassed.) 

Soph,  (kissing  bis  hand.)  Mv  dear,  dear 
father !  you  say  that  I  am  vour  clear  girl,  and 
I  promise  voa,.you  shall  find  me  a  gooa  one. 
I  want  no  better  fortone  in  the  world,  than  to 
live  with  you,  and  be  useful  to  you.  lean 
overlook  the  household  matters,  and  order  ev- 
ery thing  in  the  family  as  you  would  like  to 
have  it.  I  want  no  better  fortune  than  thia : 
I  shall  be  a  happy  girl  and  jl  proud  girl,  too^  if 
you  win  put  confidence  in  me. 

Sea,  (taking  her  hand  tenderly.)  Mv  sweet 
child !  this  would  he  a  dull  and  sombre  life 
for  a  young  girl  like  you  :  you  Cught  now  to 
be  dressed  and  fashioned  like  other  young 
peopfe,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  in- 
troduced to  the  world  by  those  who     ' 

Soph.  Ono!  1  don't  cave  whether  my  gown 
be  made  of  silk  or  of  linen  :  and  as  for  being 
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doll,  never  trouble  your  head  about  that; 
we  ahall  find  a  way  to  get  the  better  of  it 

Do  you  knowj  P^pi^t ^^^  ^  *™   almoat 

ashamed  to  tell  it  you. — 

Sea.  What  ia  it,  mv  dear? 

Sapk.  I  have  been  learning  to  play  at  back- 
gammon :  for  you  know  mama  and  you  used 
to  play  at  it  of  a  winter  evening  >  and  I'll 
play  with  you.  if  you*H  allow  me. 

Sea,  O  God !  O  God !  this  is  too  much ! 
(  TVifiu  from  tkem  in  ^eat  agitation^  and  run- 
ning to  the  opposite  side  of  ,tke  room,  stands 
Uaning  his  back  against  the  wall,  whilst  So- 
phia and  the  ehUJ^en  gather  round  him,) 

Sonh.  My  dear  father!  what  is  the  matter? 

Eldest  Boy.  Are  you  not  well,  papa  ? 

Sea.  I  am  well  enough !  I  am  well  enough ! 
but  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  and  I  can- 
not tell  it. 

Soph.  For  God*8  sake  let  me  know  what  it  is. 

Sea.  Tou  must  know  it:  it  b  necessary 
that  you  should.    I  am (pauses.) 

Soph.  A  bankrupt. 

Sea.  No,  no,  no !  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried.— (Sophia  staggers  some  paces,  haekf  and 
stands  like  one  ve^erily  stiqt\fied.)  What  is 
the  matter,  Sophia?  are  you  going  to  faint? 

Soph.  No,  I  shan't  faint. 

Sea.  Be  not  so  overcome  with  it,  my  dear 
child  1  it  is  for  the  good  of  my  chiloren  I 
marry,  (pauses  and  looks  at  her,  but  she  is  si- 
lent.)  Tott,  and  ail  children  in  your  situation, 
look  upon  these  matters  with  a  prejudiced 
eye.  It  is  my  great  regard  for  you  that  deter- 
nunes  me  to  take  this  step  (pauses,  inU  she  is 
silent.)  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Will  you  not  speak 
tome? 

Soph.  O  my  poor  mother !  little  did  I  think 
when  I  kiss'd  your  cold  hands,  that  you 
would  so  soon  be  forgotten ! 

Sea.  No  more  of  this,  my  dear !  No  more 
of  this !  It  is  improper ;  it  is  painful  to  me. 
I  have  not  forgotten — I  love — I  respect — I 
adore  her  memory :  but  I  am  engaged — ^it  is 
necessaiy — ^your  interest  is  concerned  in  it, 
my  dear  children ;  and  I  know,  my  good,  So- 
phia, you  will  not  add  to  your  father's  dis- 
tress by  stubborn  and  undutiful  behaviour. 

Soph.  O  no,  my  dear  Sir !  if  you  love  and 
ndote  her  memory  I  am  satisfied.  Tet,  if  you 
do,  how  can  you — Oh  how  can  you  ! — I  will 
say  no  more  :  God  bless  you,  and  ^ive  you  a 
good  wife  !  (weeping.)  But  she  will  never  be 
so  good  as  my  moUier ;  she  will  never  love 
you  as  my  mother  did. 

Sea.  Forbear,  my  good  girl !  I  know  it  very 
well ;  and  I  don't  marry  now  to  be  beloved. 
But  Lady  Sarah  is  a  very  good  woman,  and 
will  make  me  as  happy  as  f  can  expect  to  be ; 
she  is  sister  toLord  Ailcrest,  you  know,  and 
is  related  to  the  first  people  o^the  countiy. 

Soph.  Good  heaven.  Sir  !  you  can't  mean 
to  many  Lady  Sarah :  all  the  world  knows 
how  ill-temper'd  she  is. 

Eldest  Boy.  What  that  lady  with  the  cun- 
ning-looking nose,  &nd  the  strange  staring 


ey»*brows  ?  If  she  eopne  into  this  iwvM  1*0 
cast  my  top  at  her. 

Soph.  Hold  your  tongus,  Geom !  papa  is 
not  so  hard-hearted  as  to  set  soen  a  woman 
over  us.  Come,  oome,  children!  gatiier 
round,  and  hold  up  your  HttJe  hands  to  him : 
he  will  have  pitv  upon  yon.  (theekildrsngati^ 
m  renmd,  and  8opnia,jnittiii|r  iks  fcawrfs  i>f  <As 
wntngest  ekUd  together,  and  holding  tktm  uf, 
ineeU  down  h^ort  Am.)  O  Sir !  have  pity  on 
them !  We  have  nobody  to  plead  fi«iis,  and  I 
cannot  speak. 

Enter  Robert  with  his  face  all  blabbered,  and 
throwinff  himself  npon  his  knees  by  tha  chil- 
dren, hmds  up  his  nands  most  piteoasly. 

Bob.  O,  Sir  * 

Sea.  (bursting  into  a  violent  rage.)  What, 
sirrah  I  have  you  been  listening  at  th^  door  ? 
Go  from  my  presence  this  moment ! 

Soph.  Dear  Sir!  be  not  ansry  with  him ! 

Sea.  (putting  her  away.)  No,  no!  let  da 
have  no  more  of  thisjl^onsense :  I  have  listen'd 
too  long  to  it'alreadF.  (breaks  from  them  amd 
Exit.)  T 

Bob.  I  wish  my  head  had  been  out  off  be- 
fore I  had  come  iq  with  my  ill-timed  assist* 
ance  !  Curse  upon  my  stupid  pate  !  I  de- 
serve to  be  han^'d  for  it.  (fteaiing  his  head 
and  grasping  hu  hair.)  O  mjr  pretty  ones ! 
J  sent  you  to  him  that  you  might  work  oo 
his  heart,  for  I  knew  what  he  wanted  to  snj 
well  enough,  and  yet  I  must  needs  thrust  in 
my  silly  snout  amongst  you,  to  mar  all !  For 
a  man  that  can  read  books  and  cast  aceoaate, 
and  all  that,  to  do  such  a  trick !  I  deserve  to 
be  cudsel'd  I 

Soph.  DQu't  be  so  angry  at  yonrselfy  Rob- 
ert :  you  meant  it  well,  and  you  have  alwaja 
been  so  ffood  to  us ! 

Bob.  Good  to  you !  I  loveyou  like  m^  own 
fiesh  and  blood,  every  one  ofyou ;  and  if  any 

body  dare  to  do  you  wrong,  I'll ^no  matter 

what  (clepching  his  fist  and  nodding  sign^ 
candy.)  He  may  turn  ne  off  if  m  please; 
but  rll  not  qmt  the  •  neighbourhood :  1*11 
watch  over  you,  my  pretty  ones ;  and  han^ 
me  if  any  one  shall  hurt  a  hair  of  yoor 
heads  ! 

Soph.  I  thank  you,  Robert :  but  don't  teU 
any  body :  that  would  not  be  right,  you  know. 
Come,  children;  you  shall  go  with  me  to  my 
own  room. 

[Exeunt  Sophia  and  children  by  one  side,  and 
•    Exit  Robert  by  the  other,  looking  efier  tk/em 

with  tenderness  and  pity.) 


ACT  II. 

SCENC  I. — BEFORB  THE  FROHT  OV  S&A- 

bright'8  bouse. 

Ester  Plausible  and  Prowleh. 

Plan.  Do  you  wait  for  me  in  that  ftithcr 
walk  yonder,  till  I  come  firom  visiting  my 
subject. 
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Fro.  WeU,Gt)dmntheproTeag«x>dtab- 
jeet !  we  »ie  woonaily  in  want  of  one  at  pre»> 
ent. 

Plau^  DonH  looe  courage,  man ;  there  is 
always  a  certain  qnanti^  of  f(Qod  and  of  bad 
luck  put  into  erery  manni  lot,  and  the  more 
of  the  one  that  haa  put  over  hie  head,  the 
moce  he  may  expect  of  the  other.  Seahright 
haa  aibrtnne  to  speculate  with^  and  some 
tarn,  as  I  have  been  told, for  speculation:  he 
is  just  launohing  into  a  new  course  of  life . 
and  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  I  shall 
succeed  with  him. 

J*ro,  Now  away,  with  your  presentiments ! 
for  we  have  never  yet  had  any  good  luck  that 
ban  not  oome  pop  upon  our  heaos  like  a  snow- 
ball, from  the  very  opposite  point  to  our  ex- 
pectation :  but  he  has  got  an  unexpected  leg- 
acy lately ;  and  I  have  observed  that  a  sum 
coming  in  this  way,  to  a  man  of  a  certain  dis- 
position, very  <^n  plays  the  nart  of  a  deco]^- 
litd  lo  draw  away  from  him  all  the  rest  oflus 
money  ^  there  I  rest  my  hopes. 

Ffm.  Why  yon  talk  as  if  I  were  going  to 
ruin  him,  instead  of  increasing  his  fortune  by 
my  advice. 

Fro.  I  have  seen  rain  follow  every  man 
th^t  has  been  ftvour*d  with  your  advice,-  as 
constantly  as  the  hind  legs  follow  the  fore 
iegsofanorse,  and  therefore  I  cannot  help 
tKinlritig  there  must  be  some  connexion  be- 
tween taem.  However,  I  don't  pretend  to 
mason,  Plausible :  it  might  onlv  be  some  part 
of  their  bad  luck  that  happen*a  just  at  those 
times  to  be  passing  over  their  heads;  and 
they  have  always^  m  the  mean  time,  supplied 
you  and  your  hmnble  follower  witn  money 
fyt  ov  innnediate  wants. 

Pieii.  Well,  hold y^our  tongue,  do!  {knocks 
si  tks  door,  itkieh  is  epaud  by  Robert.)  Is 
your  master  at  home  ? 
JM.  Tes. 

Plou»  Can  he  be  spoken  with  ? 
Hsk*  No,  Sir,  he  can't  see  you  at  present. 
Mm,  At  wbat  hour  can  i  see  him  ? 
Rob.  I  don't  know,  Sir. 
PUu.  Is  he  so  much  engaged?    But  you 
aeemaul,  my  friend;  has  anv  thing  hap- 
pened ^  x  ott  nad  a  funeral  in  the  house  some 
time  ago? 

Boh.  Tes,  Sir ;  but  it  is  a  wedding  we  have 
got  in  it  at  thiif  bant. 

Plsm.  I  had  the  honour  of  calling  on  Mr. 
Seahright  yesterday  morning,  but  be  was  not 
ailMMne. 

Ro^.  Tes,  Sir :  he  has  been  at  the  borough 
of  Crockdale  to  oe  chair'd,  and  the  parish  of 
Upperton  to  be  married ;  and  he  returned  last 
Bight — 

Pro.  Bridegroom  and  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment! 

Roh.  Keep  your  jokes  till  they  are  ask'd 
lor. 

Pro.  They  would  be  stale  jokes  indeed, 
tDeia* 

F9sm.  (toVfo.)  Hold  your  tongue,  pray. 
<fo  Rob.)  He  is  engaged  ? 


Rob.  Tes,  Sir ;  be  is  with  the  bride  and 
the  company,  in  the  garden,  at  breakfast. 

PUm.  Well,  I  shan  t  disturb  him  at  pres- 
ent.— ^Here  is  a  crown  for  you :  you  will'rec- 
oUect  my  &ce  again  when  you  see  it  ?  I'll 
call  again  very  soon. 

Pro,  (aside.)  Merey  upon  us!  the  last 
crown  we  have  in  the  world  given  away  on 
such  a  chance !  It  shan't  go  too'. 

Rob.  O  yes,  Sir,  I'll  recollect  you.  [Exit 
Plausible. 

Pro.  (lingering  behind.)  Don't  shut  the 
door  yet.  Hark  you,  my  good  Mr.  John,  ibr 
I  know  vour  name  very  well ! 

Rob.  My  name  iis  Robert. 

Pro.  Tes,  Robert  I  said. 

Rob.  Did  you  so,  truly?  have  not  1  ears  in 
my  head  ? 

Pro.  Assuredly,  Sir,  and  ears,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  will  liear  good  news  soon,  if  you 
will  be  counsell'd  by  me. 

Rob.  Anan? 

Pro.  Have  you  never  a  mind  to  put  out  a 
little  monev  to  advantage  ?  a  guinea  or  so, 
now,  in  such  a  way  as  to  return  to  you  again 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  of  his  yellow-ooated 
brethren  at  his  back? 

Rob.  Poo  !  with  your  nonsense  !  I  have  sent 
two  or  three  guineas  out  upon  such  fooFs  er- 
rands already. 

Pro.  And  did  they  come  back  empty-hand- 
ed to  you  ? 

Rob.  No  by  my  faith ;  for  they  never  came 
back'  at  all. 

Pro.  Olnd,  lud!  there  be  stich  cheats  in 
this  world,  they  frighten  honest  folks  from 
trying  their  fortune.  I  have  got  a  crown  of 
my  own,  just  now,  and  with  another  crown 
put  to  it  by  any  good-hearted  fellow  that 
would  go  halves  with  me  in  the  profit,  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  good  round  sum. 
at  present,  in  a  very  honest  way,  that  woula 
almost  make  a  man  of  me  u.  once :  but  I'm 
sure  I  don't  advise  you  to  do  it  j  forpniden'*e 
is  a  great  virtue ;  prudence  is  a  very  great 
virtue. 

(Belt  ringSf  and  Robert  stands  hesUating.) 

Rob.  Haziff  it !  a  crown  is  no  great  matter 
after  all.  There  it  is  (giving  htm  the  crown 
tohilsi  tlte  bell  rings  again.)  How  that  pla- 
guy bell  rinffs !  When  you  get  the  money 
for  me,  youll  know  where  to  call  ? 

Pro.  Never  fear !  when  I  get  the  money 
for  you,  I'll  find  my  way  back  again,  I  war- 
rant you.  [ExxuNT. 


SCEHK  II. — A  GARDEN,  WITH  A  TKMPLB 
SEEN  AT  BOMS  DISTANCE,  IN  WHICH 
ARE  DISCOVERED  LADT  SARAH,  SO- 
PHIA, MR.  AND  MRS.  BEAUMONT,  AND 
WILLIAM  BEAUMONT,  AS  IF  SEATED  AF- 
TER BREAKFAST  ;  WHILST  QARDEN- 
ER  AND  ONE  OR  TWO  OF  THE  SER- 
VANTS SKULK  NEAR  THE  FRONT  OF 
THE  STAGE,  BEHIND  SOME  BUSHES, 
LOOKING   AT  THEM. 


iti 
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Qmr.  Briife  indeed!  she*!  u  vnloTelj  a 
looking  piece  of  goods  as  eyer  I  look'd  noon. 
See  bow  afae  ■tuee  at  eveiy  thing  about  ner, 
and  earls  np  ber  nose  like  a  girkm !  I'll  war- 
nnt  700  ane'll  be  all  thio'  mj  kitcben 
groands   by^and-by,  to  count  over  raj  cab- 


bages. 
Firm 


^mjrtt  Ser,  Hold  yoor  longar.  Man:  we*ie 

too  long  beie :  see,  tbey  are   au  breaking  np 

ncNr,  and  some  of  them  wiH  be  here  in  a 

trice.  [ExBDHT  Serranta. 

Tke  emnpaiiy  eom»  ant  frim  the  temple,  mud 

Mr.  mid  Bin.  Beanmont  sdnenfg  Co  tkefimii 

of  tJu  MtagBf  taUamg  togdktr  amrmuUy, 

6ea,  (amtmmmg  to  tmk.)  Nay,  my  dear, 

you  are  prejudiced  and  severe;  it  did  not 

strike  me  that  she  bebaTod  to  you  with  so 

much  ibrbidding  coldness.    She  has  an  on* 

EeioQs  conntenanoe  to  be  sore,  but  now  and 
n  when  it  relaxes,  she  looks  as  if  afae  had 
some  good  in  her. 

Jlfr«.  B.  Tes,  Charles,  you  find  always 
some  good  in  every  one  of  God*s  crealores. 

Bea.  And  there  is  some  good  in  every  one 
of  God's  creatnstsy  if  you  would  but  look 
for  it 

Mrs,  B,  I'm  sure  those  who  can  find  it  out 
in  her,  have  a  omcber  dieeemment  than  I  can 
pretend  to.  Hew  nnlnekv  it  was  that  we 
came  to  the  house  last  nignt,  without  inquir- 
ing beforehand  the  stite  of  the  fiunily ;  I 
thought  I  should  have  fiunted  when  they  told 
me  of  the  maifiage;  and  whenrl  saw  that 
creature  in  my  sweet  sister's  place ! 

Bea.  I  pitied  yen,  m^  dear  Susan,  very 
much,  indeed  I  md ;  but  it  would  have  look^ 
pettish  and  unforgiving  in  us  to  have  gone 
away  again  at  that  lale  hour ;  and  I  tnink 
we  must  stav  with  them  till  to-morrow.  For 
the  children  s  sake  we  must  endeavour  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  tbem.  But  here  come 
William  and  Sophia. 

Eater  William  BKAunoirT  and  Sophia,  talk- 
ing as  they  enter. 

WU.  Tou  like  the  yellow-streak'd  camap 
tiona  best? 

Soph,  Tea,  I  think  they  are  the  prettiest, 
the'  we  have  but  very  few  of  them. 

Wil.  O  then  Fll  make  our  gardener  sow  a 
whole  bushel  of  carnation-seed  when  I  get 
home,  that  we  may  have  a  good  chance,  at 
least,  of  raising  some  of  the  kind  you  admire. 
Ajid  what  else  can  I  do  for  you  Sophv?  Shall 
I  copy  some  of  rav  friend's  verses  tor  you  ? 
or  send  you  some  landscapes  for  your  draw- 
ing book  ?  or-— did  not  you  say  you  should 
like  to  have  a  rocking-horse  for  httfe  Tony  ? 

Sofk,  Indeed  you  are  very  good,  cousin. 

IfU,  No,  no  I  don't  say  that :  there  is  no 
goodness  at  all  in  doing  any  thinff  for  you. 

Soph,  {foing  up  to  Mr.  B.  wno  puts  her 
orm  tfeetwnaulv  round  her.)  My  dear  aunt ! 

Wul  Ah,  mother  !  see  how  tall  she  has 

Kswn  since  we  saw  her  last,  and  how  dark 
r  hair  is  now. 


Jftv.  B.  («r«%.)  Ton  lik»  fkir  hair  beat,  I 
believe,  William. 

WiL  lUke&irhair!  I  can't  endure  it ! 

Mre,  B.  {amiimg,)  Well,  well,  yon  need 
not  be  so  vehement  menreming  your  dislike. 

Baa.  Here  comes  Lady  Sank  to  join  ns  : 
this  at  least  is  civil,  yon  will  eonfisss. 

Lady  a,  (eomimg  Jorwmrd  to  jom  thorn.) 
Too  are  fond,  Ma'am,  I  peioeive,  of  the  abade, 
from  preferring  thia  aide  of  the  garden,  (/br- 
moUy  to  Mn.  B.  who  addif  hom  mmhC  .)  it 
is  a  very  pleasant  morning  rar  travelling,  Mr. 
Beaumont. 

BmL  Tea,  Madam,  it  is  a  yerj  pleasant 
morning  fiir  travelling. 

Lady  Si  I'm  sorry,  noweyer,  that  yon  will 
have  so  much  dust  on  your  road  to  town. 

Soph.  (Ce  Mn.  B.)  Why  you  don't  go  to* 
day*,  axint  ?  1  thou^t  you  were  to  stay  longer. 

Jiro.  B,  No,  my  dear,  we  go  this  morning. 
(foohimg  j^jgni^Econtfy  to  Beaumont.) 

hady-S:  Womd  not  the  cool  of  the  evening 
be  more  agreeable  f 

Mt^.  B.  No,  Bfa'am,  the  cooUiesi  of  tUs 
morning  has  been  ouito  enough  to  induce  os 
to  set  out  immediately. 

Enter  Skrvaht. 

Ser.  {to  Lodff  8.)  Some  poor  people  from 
the  village  are  come  to  wish  your  Ladyahip 
health  and  happiness.   . 

Lady  8.  (yngraeioMdif.)  I  am  obliged  to 
them.— WhiU  do  they  mean  ?     Ay,  ay !  teU 
them  I-nm  obliged  to  them.     Toor  need  not 
wait ',  that  is  all. 
[Eirr  Ser.  yJkUet  Mrs.  B.  emOee  eignifimmaf 

toher  hutMboMd. 

Soph.  I  wonder  if  my  old  friend,  Huskins, 
be  amongst  them  :  1*11  run  and  see.  {goiag  to 
run  out.)* 

LadyS.  Perhaps,  Miss  Seabright  will  do 
me  the  honour  to  consult  me  upon  what 
friendships  are  proper  for  her  to  cultivate. 

Mre.  B.  (seeing  Sophia  distressed.)  If  your 
Ladvship  will  permit  us,  she  shall  retire  with 
me  tor  a  little  while.  [Eiioiit  Mn.  B.  amd 
Sophia. 

WU.  (aside  to  his  father,  as  the^  an  aha^ 
to  foUemf  them.)  WfaAt  an  ugly  wileh  it  is  f 
must  we  leave  Sophia  with  &t  ?  [Exxuvt 
Beaumont  and  William  B.  Lady  Sarah  look- 
ing after  them  suspiciously.  * 

Enter  Sicabrioht. 

Lady  S.  (turning  to  him  teith  ofetUd  spright^ 
Uneu.)  So  you  have  been  upon  the  watch,  I 
suppose,  aim  wiU  not  suffer  me  to  stroll  thro' 
these  shady  walks  alone:  I  am  positively  to 
have  no  time  to  myself. 
Sea.  Ton  don't  call  me  an  intruder,  I  hope  > 
Lady  S.  Indeed  if  you  become  very  trounle- 
some,  I  don't  know  what  I  may  call  you. 
He,  he,  he  !  langhing  JboUshlu.  Seabnght 
putting  his  hand  up  to  the  side  if  her  hoi,  she 
pu^es  it  away  with  pretended  eoymess.  How 
can  you  be  so  childish  ?  he,  be,  ne  ! 
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fiHi.  (wramif.)  Won't  yoa  let  me  pick  a 
i»terpUSr  from  T^or  ribband  ? 

Loiy  S,  (Jjfokmg  JooUdi  mtd  dUtapmtiUd,) 
O !  ie  thai  it  /  I  am  ranch  oblifeo  to  jrou : 
but  Ton  are  always  to  good,  eo  tenderiy  at^ 
tentive  to  me  !  Indeed  this  litUe  hand  was 
well  bestow'd  npon  yoo,  Seabright :  I  wish  it 
had  coaTej'd  to  yoa  a  better  gift  when  it 

Eve  away  myseU*.  {tknuimg  mU  agrml  hrovm 

jbe.  irmsing  Uto  kuUpt  with  qfeeUd  ten- 
dwiMtf .)  What  could  it  possibly  conyey,  my 
dear  lisdy  Sarah,  more — {wtomnnf  short  at  he 
u  mbmU  to  kitt  it.)  la  that  a  ftmi^  ring  npon 
your  finger  ? 

Lady  8.  Tea,  it  was  my  mother's  :  why  so  ? 

8m.  The  arms  of  the  Juighcastlesve  upon 
it :  Lord  Higheastle  then  is  your  relation  ? 

ImA^  &  1  am  nearly  related  to  him. 

Sea,  (with  HiM  countenance  brifkienmgJ)  I 
did  not  know.this  :  by  my  soul,  I  am  glad  of 
It !  He  IB  in  credit  with  the  minister  :  you 
are  on  good.terms  with  him,  1  hope. 

lady  5.  Yes,  I  have  always  taken  pains  to 
be  upon  terms  with  him. 

Sea.  I  dare  say  you  have  ;  I  dare  say  you 
have  :  yon  have  so  much  prudence,  and  so 
many  good  qualities,  my  dear  love  !  {kissing 
her  imd  with  great  alaerity.) 

Lady  S.  O  it  is  all  your  olind  partiality  \ 
(jamtting  her  hand  tenderly  won  hie  shoulder.) 
Do  jon  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Seabright,  that 
coat  becomes  you  very  much  :  I  wish  you 
would  always  wear  that  color: 

Sea.  1*11  wear  any  thin^  you  like,  my  dear. 
But,  by4be-^,  my  constituents  at  Crockdale 
have  a  maou&ctnre  of  woollen  in  the  town : 
I  must  buy  two  or  thiee  hundred  yards  of 
tiieir  ttafnom  them.  1  believe,  lest  I  should 
have  oocasion  to  be  elected  again.  • 

Xtfdv  S.  (Peking  her  hand  eagerly  cf  his 
akomUer^  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
stuff  from  them  i  Why,  the  cheapest  kind 
iikey  make  iaeighteenpenoe-halfpenny  a  yard : 
anly  eonsider  what  that  will  come  to. 

Sea.  No  very  gseat  sum ! 

Lady  £r.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  mj  so. 
How  I  should  think  if  you  were  to  send  thb 
mayor  and  aldermen  a  haunch  of  venison 
now  and  then  when  it  comes  in  your  wav, 
and  the  earlieet  infonnation  of  any  great  pub- 
lie  events  that  niay •occur,  it  would  be  a  more 
Plicate  and  pleasing  attention. 

Soa.  Well,  weU,  my  dear  Lady  Sarah,  don't 
let  na  &11  out  about  it. 

Lady  H,  I  em  perfectly  good  humored,  I 
ire  yott  ',  but  you  are  so 


I  ondpr  is  your  maid  coming  to  speak 
to  von  :  I'll  iMLve  you. 

Lady  &  Indeed  she  has  nothing'  to  say  :  I 
anm't  suftr  her  to  break  in  upon  our  tender 
COB  t  wj  satiun. 

Sua.  But  I  most  go  togive* directions  about 
aeeoDiniodating  Lord  AUcrest  and  his  friend. 
^thmy  will  be  bare  soon. 

Lidy  S.  Nay.  there  you  have  no  occasion 
to  ipve  yourself  any  trouble :  leave  every 


thing  of  that  kind  to  me :  you  axe  too  pro- 
fuse, and  too  careless,  in  eretj  thine. 
Sea.  I  may  at  lea^  go  to  the    stu>les  and 

E've  my  groom  orders  to  provide  oats  forthelr 
>nes. 

Lady  8.  1  have  m  very  good  receipt  in  my 
receipt-book  for  feeding  horses  upon  the  re- 
fbse  of  a  garden. 

Sea.  (shaking  his  head  and  breaking  away 
from  her.)    No,  no  !  that  won't  do.      [Exit. 

Enter  Prt  with  a  bosy  face. 

Lady  S.  What  brings  vou  here.  Pry  ?  Did 
not  you  see  Mr.  Seahngot  with  me  ? 

P(y.  I  protest,  mj  Cedy.,  I  have  been  look- 
ing at  so  man^  things  this  morning,  I  can't 
tefl  what  is  before  my  eyes. 

Lady  S.  You  have  look'd  over  every  thing 
then  as  I  desired  you :  and  I  hope  you  have 
done  it  as  if  it  were  to  satisfy  your  own  curi- 
osity. 

Fry.  To  be  sure,  my  Lady  ;  and  I  might 
say  so  with  truth  too,  for  nothing  does  my 
heart  so  much  ffood  as  looking  thro  all  tliem 
there  pieces.  And,  O  dear,  my  Lady !  the 
chests,  and  the  wardrobes,  and* the  larders, 
and  the  store-rooins,  that  I  have  look'd  into  ! 
but  that  cunning  fellow,  Robert,  would  not 
let  me  into  the  wme-oellar  tho'. 

Lady  8f  And  you  are  sure  you  let  them  un- 
derstand it  Was  all  to  please  your  own  curios- 
ity .? 

Fry.  to  be  sure  ;  and  I  was  glad  I  could 
speak  the  truth  too,  for  I  never  does  tell  a  lie 
but  when  1  cannot  get  a  turn  served  without 
it.    I  remember,  my  Lady,  you  told  me  long 

3lo  that  this  was  the  best  rule ;  and  I  have 
ways  held  you  up,  my  Lady,  for  an  ensam- 
pie.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  their  souls,  tliat 
will  tell  you  over  a  pack  m  lies  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  make  people  laugh !  And  there 
is  all  your  writers  of  oooks  too,  full  of  stories 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  what  will  become 
of  them,  poor  sinners  .' 

Lady  S.  Never  troable  your  head  about 
them :  what  have  you  seen  .' 

Fry.  O  dear  me  !  the  sheets  and  the  table- 
linen,  and  the  pickles,*  and  the  -sweetmeats, 
and  the  hams,  and  the  bacon,  that  I  have  seen ! 

Lady  S.  Indeed,  Pry ! 

Fr^.  But  do  you  know,  my  Lady,  there  is 
a  cunous  place  m  the  house. 

Lady  S.  What  is  it,  pray  ? 

Fry.  A  closet  where  tlwy  keep  cordials  ^r 
poor  people. 

Lady  8.  (sourly.)  Humph. 

Pry.  It  was  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the 
late  Mrs.  t)eabright,  and  this  young  lady,  I 
am  told,  IS  as  fond  of  it  as  her  mother  was. 

Lady  S.  Humph— every  body  has  some 
maggot  or  other. 

F^.  Certainly,  invLady,but  this  is  a  very 
strange  one  tho  .  For  you  must  know,  my 
Lady,  1  thought  no  harai  just  to  taste  one  of 
the  bottles  myself,  thinking  it  might  be  some 
pennyroyal- water  or  blackTCrry-wine,  or  such 
things  as  charitable  ladies  give  away ;  but  i 
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protest  it  ui  M  good  liquor  as  an/  gentlewo- 
man would  chooee  to  keep  for  her  own  oee. 

Lady  8.  I  believe  it  haB'run  in  roar  head, 
Pry? 

Pry.  No,  no,  iny  Lady ;  whatever  I  may  do 
by  myaelf  when  I  nave  a  pain  in  my  stomach, 
or  su<^  like,  for  nobody  can.  help  afflictionB 
when  it  pleases  Heaven  to  send  them»  I  never 
takes  more  than  is  creditable  before  people. 
And,  O  my  Lady  !  the  pans  of  milk,  and  the 
butter,  that  I  have  seen  in  the  dairy  I  And 
I  Bssnre  you,  itj  Lady,  the  servants  make 
good  use  of  it :  tney  make  spare  of  nothing : 
ue  very  kitchen-maids  have  cream  to  their 
tea. 

Lady  8.  Well,  well;  we  shall  see  how  long 
this  rioting  will  last. 

Pry.  And  I  have  been  in  the  garden  and 
in  the  orchard  too — But  stop !  I  hear  a  noise 
in  the  bushes. 

Ldidy  8.  (looking  around  alamud.)  Why 
did  you  tala  so  loud,  vou  gossipping  fool  ? 
Come  with  me  into  the  house.  [Ezsuirr  La- 
dy Sarah  and  Pry,  looking  round  alamud. 

Enter  Gardknkr,  creeping  (rom  amongst  the 
bashes,  aad  shaking  his  fist  and  making  ftcea 
after  them. 

Gar.  1  have  been  in  the  garden  and  the  or- 
chard too  !  hang*d  jade  !  we  shall  see  who 
comes  off  winner  at  last.  *  [Exit. 

Scene  IIL 
Enter  Skabbioht  followed  by  Robkrt. 

Sea.  {speaking  as  he  enters.)  And  he'll  call 
again  you  say  ?  His  name  is  Plausible  ? 

Rob.  Yes,  Sir ;  he  is  a  very  grave,  sensible 
looking  man. 

Sea.  And  has  nobody  else  call'd  .'' 

Rob.  No,  Sir. 

8ea.  No  letters  for  me  f 

Rob.  No,  Sir. 

Sea.  Nobody  applying  for  franks  f 

Rob.  No,  Sir. 

Sea,  {aside^  Stupid  dolts !  (aloud.)  So  much 
the"  better.  Be  in  the  way  when  I  call  for 
you.  r£xiT  Robert.]  .  Well,  this  is  strange 
enough:  nobody  soliciting;  nobody  coming 
to  pay  their  court  to  nic ;  nobody  asking  me 
even  for  a  frank :  it  is  very  strange  \{after 
iHM^ing  some  tinu.'S  Ha !  but  there  is  a  bad 
spirit  in  men,  which  makes  tliem  always  un- 
willing at  first  to  acknowledge  the  superiority 
of  him  who  has  been  more  nearly  on  a  level 
witli  themselves.  It  is  only  when  they  see 
him  firmly  established,  and  advancing  m  the 
patli  cf  honours,  that  they  are  forced  to  re»: 
pect  him.  (after  tcalkinff  across  the  stage 
proudly.)  And  they  shall  see  me  advance. 
I  am  not  a  man  to  stop  Miort  at  such  begin- 
nings as  these,  after  the  high  connexions  I 
have  made :  I  feel  that  I  am  bom  for  advanc- 
ing. The  embarrassment  of  public  affidrs 
at  present  offers  m^  activity  a  fair  field  for  ex- 
ertion, {a  great  noise  and  damour  heard  with 
out.)  What  is  that .'    Who  waits  there  ? 


Enter  Rowtnr. 

What  a  cursed  clamour  and  noise  is  ttiis  I 
hear? 

Rob.  Only  my  liody,  Sir,  who  has  been  all 
over  the  house  with  Mrs.  Pty,  and  laying 
down  some  prudent  regulations  fot  the  fkm- 
ily. 

Sea.  And  what  have  the  Senranta  to  mv 
tothatP 

Rob.  A  pret^  deal,  Sir ;  they  ore  no  wise 

mealy  numthed  about  the  matter ;  and  they're 

all  coming  to  ;^our  honour  with  it  in  abody. 

{The  noise  without  stiU  coming  nearer.) 

Sea.  I>on*t  let  the  angry  fools  come  to  me ; 
1*11  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Qo,  tell  them 
so. 

Rob.  Verv  well,  Sir;  I'll  be  tore  to  tell  them, 
he,  he,  he ! 

Sea.  What,  sirrah !  is  it  a  joke  for  yoa> 

Rob.  I  did'nt  laugh.  Sir. 

Sea.  (very  angry.)  But  yon 'did,  iroii 
damn'd  tool ! 

(Voices  mthaut.)  I'llteU  his  honour  of  it, 
that  I  will.  His  honour  is  a  good  master, 
and  has  always  kept  his  house  uke  a  gentle- 
man. 

Sea.  Did  not  I  tell  you  not  to  let  those  an- 
gnr  idiots  come  to  me.'  {^xn  by  Uu  appoeiu 
aide  fromthe  ninsi,  ingreat  haete  whilet  Rob- 
ert puehes  back  the  crowd  qfeereantaf  who  mre 
seen  pressing  in  at  the  door. 

Rob.  Get  along  all  of  you!  his  hottoar 
won't  be  disturb'd.  [Euumt  ;  a  great  cfan- 
our  heard  as  they  retire. 

SCBKK    IV.— LADT     8AftAB*8    HKElSfiro 
ROOM. 

Eater  Ladt 
lyinga 
sets  upon  a  work-table,  and  sits  down  to  work. 

Lady  S.  (sitting  down  bu  her.)  Now  1  hopCi 
Miss  Seabright,  I  may  flatter  myself  with 
having  more  of  your  company  this  moming 
than.yougenerally  fiivour  me  with.  If  LorS 
Allcrest  <mes  not  come  at  an  early  hour,  we 
shall  have  time  for  a  good  deal  of  ift>rk. 
When  a  young  lady  is  iiraostrious,a]id  is  not 
always  reading  nonsensical  books,  or  running 
up  and  down  after  children,  or  watering  two 
or  three  foolish  flower-pots  on  her  window, 
she  can  do  a  great  many  things  for  herself, 
that  enable  her  to  appear  better  dran'd  than 
ffirls  who  are  more  expensive,  (puusing)  You 
don't  answer  me. 

Soph.  Indeed,  Ma'am,  I  had  better  not,  for 
I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Lady  S.  Ton  are  a  very  prudent  yoong  la- 
dy, indeed,  to  make  Uiat  a  reason  for  hMoini^ 
your  tongue. 

So^.  ft  is  a  reason,  indeed,  which  elder 
ladies  do  not  always  attend  to. 

£41^  S.  What  gown  is  that  you  have  put 
on  to-day.'  It  makes  yon  look  like  aehUd 
fiom  the  nursery. — Mr.  Suppleeoat  is  to  no> 
company  LK>rd  Allcrest,  who  is  a  very  prona* 


j>T  Sarah,  followed  by  Sorau,  cor* 
work-basket  in  her  hand,  which  sbs 
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■iiw  fooB^iiMii,  of  good  ezpeciatioiif,  and  I 
cooU  have  wish'd  yoa  had  drew'd  to  more 
•druita^.  There  is  a  yoang  friend  of  mine 
Kweely  a  year  older  than  yomaelf,  who  is 
''<jA  foiag  to  he  married  to  one  of  the  best 

nlCM  m  the  country ;  and  it  is  of  great 
joportuDe  to  have  a  daughter  of  a  Urge  fam> 
ily  veil  aad  early  settled  m  life. 

Stfk  {Icoking  very  much  surprized.)  O 
bov  diftreot !  My  poor  mother  used  to  say, 
thitfooag  women  ought  not  to  be  married 
IM  eariy,  bat  wait  till  they  had  sense  to  con- 
tact iheatselTes  at  the  head  of  a  family. 

Udf  S.  Some  of  them  would  wait  till  they 
wtK  pretty  well  wrinkled  then. 

Sefk.  It  must  be  confessed  that  some,  who 
do  vait  uU  they  are  pretty  well  wrinkled,  are 
hm  It  last  to  many  without  it.  {Voices 
kmiwidumt,) 

LUf  S.  (rMtnf  quickly.)  It  is  my  broth* 
«rt  roioe :  he  is  come  early. 

Sr«  SsABnioBTy  Lord  Allcrsst,  and  Sir 
Ckaity  Supplxcoat. 

Udy  S,  My  dear  brother,  I  am  rejoiced  to 
■re  jm.  {kMmg  out  her  hand  to  Lortf  AU- 
oeit,  dks  saluUs  her,  and  then  eurtesying 
ttni gmiousiy  to  Sir  Crafty.) 

CAj.  I  am  happy  to  see  you  look  so  well, 


f5r  C.  Lady  Sarah  looks  as  a  bride  ought 
toknk,  lair  and  cheerful. 

Udy  8.  And  Mr.  Supplecoat  talks  as  a 
cMTtwr  oncht  to  talk,  I  need  not  say  how. 

Isri  A.  1  beg  pardon ;  let  me  have  the 
ptcaasie  of  introducing  Sir  Crafty  Supplecoat 
to  Toar  LAdjship. 

usiy  5.  Every  new  honour  that  Sir  Craf- 
ty ac^oirei  must  give  me  pleasure.  And 
permit  oe  to  introduce  to  your  Lordship, 
Mx.  Seakight's — I  mean  my  daughter,  who 
ku  nuy  good  qualities  to  make  her  worthy 
if  roar  esteem,  {presenting  Sophia  to  Lord 
A&  end  tkm  to  Sir  Crafty,  who  afterwards 
usduUy  skrmks  tack,  behind  Lady  S,) 

S«.  \amds  to  Lady  8,  puUing  her  hy  the 

^^W,  is  he  made  a  baronet  ? 
Ledy  8.  {aside:)  Tes. 
^H.  {asidf  )  A  baronet,  not  a  knight  ? 
ifdy  8.  {aside.)  No,  no!  a  baronet,  cer- 

*aiy. 

_^  (afiwl.)  Permit  me  a^ain  to  lav  how 
^9py  I  am  to  see  ^our  Lordship  in  this  house: 
•J^  j«u  and  Sir  Crafty  will  not  run  away 
'^  as  so  soon  as  your  letter  gave  us  reason 
^frar. 

lard  A.  Too  are  very  obliging,  my  good 
^;  bat  aj  time,  as  you  may  suppose,  is  of 
^  little  importance  at  present|  and  not  al- 
fther  at  iny  own  command. 

^  C  His  Lordship*s  time  has  been  so 


mg  devoted  to  the  public,  that  he  begins  to 
:    ^i»^  U  has  a  right  to  it. 
■      ^-^^A  («f«#5g'  humdUy.)  Why,  I  have 
I    «■  phnd,  without  anv  merit  of  mvown. 


,  without  any  merit  of  my  own, 
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in  a  situation  which  gives  my  country  some 
clauns  upon  me :  ever  since  the  time  of  Gil- 
bert, third  Earl  of  Allcreat,  the  chiefs  of  my 
family  have  pursued  one  uniform  line  of 
public  conduct. 

Sir  C.  For  which  they  have  been  reward- 
ed with  one  uniform  stream  of  ministerial 
approbation. — Changes  of  men  and  of  meas- 
ures have  never  been  able  to  interrupt  the 
happy  and  mutual  uniformity. 

Lord  A.  I  believe,  indeed,  without  the  im- 
putation of  vanity,  1  may  boast  of  it.  The 
imputation  of  pride  I  am  not  so  anxious  to  a- 
void  :  'it  more  naturally  attaches  itself  to  that 
dignified  stability ;  that  high  integri — I  mean 

that  public  virt 1  should  say — (mumbling 

indistinctly  to  himself)  which  my  family  has 
been  conspicuous  for. 

Sir  C.  Pride  is  a  fault  that  ffreat  men  blush 
not  to  own — ^it  is  the  ennobled  offspring  of 
self-love;  tho\  it  must  be  confess'd,  grave 
and  pompous  vanity,  like  a  fat  plebeian  in 
a  robe  or  office,  does  very  often  assume  ito 
name. 

Lord  A,  Ha,  ha.  Sir  Crafty !  you  have  a 
pleasant  imagination :  one  can  see  that  you 
sometimes  read  books. 

Sir  C.  I  would  rather  follow  your  example, 
my  Lord,  in  the  more  agreeable  study  of 
men.  No ;  I  very  seldom  take  a  book  in  my 
hand,  unless  it  be  patronized  by  some  great 
name,  or  have  the  honour,  as  has  been  the 
case  witli  one  of  our  best  works  lately,  to  be 
dedicated  to  your  Lordship. 

Lord  A.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Supplecoat ; 
I  am  sure  I  am  very  happy  if  a  name  of  so 
little  importence  as  mine  can  be  of  any  use 
to  the  learned  world.  We  all  owe  learning  a 
great  deal. 

Sir  C.  lun  sure  the  patronage  of  your 
Lordship's  name  is  a  full  recompense  to  learn- 
iuff  for  all  the  obligations  you  owe  her. 

Lord  A.  {bowing  graciously,  and  then  turn* 
ing  to  Seabright,  as  if  modestly  to  interrupt  the 
stream  of  his  own  praise.)  Sfr.  Seabright,  I 
must  have  a  conversation  with  you  in  your 
library,  when  you  can  bestow  as  much  lei- 
sure upon  me.  Most  of  our  elections  are  al- 
ready decided,  and  the  ensuing  parliament 
bids  fair  to  be  as  united  and  as  meritorious  as 
its  predecessor.  In  those  places  where  I  have 
the  honour  to  possess  some  little  influence, 
the  constitution,  the  government,  or  ministiy 
—that  is  to  say  the  same  thing,  you  know, 
will  find  hearty  and  zealous  supportera :  I 
think  I  may  depend  at  least  on  the  member 
for  Crockdale.  (bowing.) 

Sea.  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  found  to 
merit  the  friendship  and  alliance  I  have  the 
honour  of  bearing  to  your  Lordship. 

Lord  A.  {drawing  back  coldly.)  Friend- 
ship is  always  the  strongest  tye,  Mr  Sea- 
bright :  indeed  the  only  one  that  is  now  held 
in  anv  consideration,  or  indeed  ever  men- 
tioned. 

Sea.  {mortified  and  drawing  back  also)  I 
am  i«ady  to  attend  yon,  [my  Lord,  whenever 
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^ou  pleaae :  I  sbaH  have  the  honour  of  ahew- 
mg  you  the  way  to  my  libniy. 

Lord  A.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you. 
Will  you  go  with  us  too,  Sir  Crafty  ?  You 
have  a  list  of  the  voters  for  Underwall  in 
your  pocket.  The  ladies  will  excuse  us. 
[EzEDVT  Lord  All.  Sir  Crafty,  and  Sea.  loho 
goes  out  with  them  and  re-tnUrs  almost  immedi- 
tUely. 

Sea.  (to  Lady  3.)  His  Lordship  sent  me 
back  to  borrow  your  spectacles. 

Lady  S.  Spectacles  !  I  use  no  such  thing. 

Sea,  He  says  you  do. 

Lady  S.  O  jeB,  there  is  a  particular  kind 
which  I  sometimes  look  thro*  to  examine  any 
thing  very  minutely. 
(After  receiving  the  spectacles  and  going  to  the 

door  J  he  suddenly  stops  and  turns  back.) 

Sea.  But  is  it  your  brother's  interest  that 
has  made  Supplecoat  a  baronet  ? 

Lady  S.  I  dare  say  it  is. 

Sea.  Tes,  yes !  I  make  no  doubt  of  it  [Ex- 
it, hurrying  avfay. 

Ladu  S.  (to  Soph,  angrily.)  What  made 
you,  child,  skulk  behind  backs  so,  like  a  sim- 
pleton P— Ton  can  be  fluent  enough  when 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it,  and  wken  you 
ought  to  speak  you  have  not  a  word  to  say 
fur  yourself.    Tnis  is  true  nursery  breeding. 

Soph.  Indeed,  Madam,  you  may  thai& 
yourself  for  it ;  for  after  what  you  said  to  me, 
oefore  they  arrived,  about  Sir  Crafty  Supple- 
coat  and  marrying,  i  could  not  bear  to  look 
at  him ;  and  every  time  he  looked  at  me,  I 
felt  strange  and  mortified,  j  ust  as  if  1  had  been 
set  there  to  be  looked  at.  He  is  the  most 
disagreeable  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

iMdy  S.  Don't  be  uneasy ;  you  have  little 
chance,  I'm  aftaid,  of  bein^  molested  bv  him. 
But  I  forget :  I  must  wnte  to  mj  friend, 
Mrs.  Cummore  -,  her  husband  b  w  credit 
now.  and  I  have  been  too  negligent  a  corres- 
ponaent.  [Exit. 

Soph,  {tighing  deeply.)  O  dear  !  O  dear ! 
O  dear  me!  she  sleeps  quietly  under  the 

reen  sod  that  I  would  right  gladly  lie  down 

sside.  [Exit  sorrowfully. 


greei 
Eesid 


Scene  V. — ^a  small  room  with  So- 
phia's BOOKS  AND  MUSIC,  AND  FLOW- 
BNrPOTSi  &0.  SET  IN  OBDBR. 

Enter  Sophia  vezy  sorrowfully,  leaning  upon 

NURSK. 

Soph.  O  my  dear  nurse  !  you  are  our  best 
(Hend,  and  so  she  is  going  to  send  you  away 
from  US. — What  will  oecome  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren now  ?  What  will  become  of  us  by-and- 
by  ?  And  my  father,  too  ?  even  my  &ther. 
Oh  how  it  grieved  me  to  see  him  courting 
th  it  proud  Lord,  who  seems  ashamed  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  brother-in-law !  To  see  even 
my  father  looked  down  upon — ^it  goes  to  my 
heart. 

Jfurse.  Let  him  take  what  he  gets,  an'  a 
murrain  to  him !  he  had  no  buainesa  to  bring 
her  here  to  torment  us  all,  after  the  dear  lady 


we  have  lost — ^But  dry  up  your  tears :  wel 
be  revenged  upon  her :  there  is  not  a  crea- 
ture in  the  house  that  has  not  swore  it :  well 
be  revenged  upon  her. 

Soph.  What  do  yon  mean,  nurse  ? 

JVicrss.  I  must  not  tell  you,  my  dear  young 
lady ;  it  is  not  proper  that  you  shoidd  know 
any  thing  of  it :  but  all  the  servants  are  join- 
ed in  a  plot,  and  they'll  damp  her  courage,  I 
warrant  ye ,  they'll  scare  her  finely. 

Soph,  (skipping  and  dapping  hsr  hamds,) 
O,  I  shall  be  so  ^ad  to  have  her  wellacared  1 
And  I  wish  they  would  steal  that  nasty  dog 
of  her's,  for  she  is  kind  to  no  living  crestnie 
but  it. 

Jfurse.  Nay,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  I  fae> 
lieve  she  is  growing  fond  of  little  Tony. 

Soph.  Little  Tony  ? 

Nurse.  Yes,  indeed.  It  is  strange  enough, 
but  the  other  day  as  she  passed  thro'  the  hall, 
we  were  all  loolung  sourly  enough  upon  her, 
no  doubt,  when,  what  possessed  the  child  I 
don't  know,  but  he  held  out  his  anna  to  lier, 
and  smiled. 

Scph.  Nas^  little  toad!  to  hold  out  his 
arms  to  her. 

Jiiwse.  And,  would  you  believe  it,  she  took 
him  in  her  arms,  kissed  him  very  kindly,  and 
has  taken  to  him  wonderfully  ever  since. 

Soph.  And  do  you  think  she  really  loves 
himr 

Jfurse.  Upon  my  honest  word,  I  do. 

Soph.  O  tnen,  dion't  let  them  do  any  harm 
to  her :  don't  let  them  take  any  revenge  ii|>- 
on  her;  if  she  love  Tony,  I  would  not  have 
her  hurt 

JWirss.  O,  but  she  loves  none  of  the  rest ; 
she  is  as  hard  as  a  millstone  to  the  other  two. 
O  la !  here  comes  that  fine  Sir  CrafW,  as  they 
call  him :  I  wonder  what  can  bring  him  here : 
can  he  be  coming  aiier  you,  AGss  Sophy? 
(with  a  sign^eanl  smile.) 

Soph.  Now  don't  say  so,  nurse,  fbr  joa 
know  1  can't  bear  it. 

Enter  Sir  Craptt  Svpplxcoat,  advancing  to 
Sophia  with  a  very  courteous  isBilins  nee, 
whilst  she  shrinks  back  and  keeps  close  to 
Norsk. 


Soph^  (aside.)  _  O  don't  go,  nurse. 

I  nad 


Sir  a  Lady  Sarah  hasliad  the  „ 
Miss  Seabrignt,  to  send  to  you  a  very 
ing  messenger,  who  is  happy  to  find  e&y 
pretence  in  the  world  to  present  himself  b^ 
fore  you. 

Nurse,  (asids  to  Soph.)    It  is  just  as  I 
(aloud  to  Sir  C.)    Meamng  yourself,  Sir .' 

Sir  C.  Yes;  well  guess^,  nurse!  yon 
cunning  enough,  I  see :  you  have  the  ttum 
sagacity  about  yon  that  beoomes  your  ooenp«» 
tion ;  and  I  dotmt  not  that  your  young  ndy 
has  profited  by  your  very  instructive  society . 
Now  that  you  have  found  out  the  messengier, 
perhaps  Miss  Seabright  herself  may 
what  his  errand  is. 

(with  an  i^teUd 
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JVnTM.  (oMide  to  Sophia,  who  sktirnks  hack  ttuEL 
Mtfre.)  A  J,  it  ii  Teiy  like  courtitiff ,  I  aflrare  too. 

aiir  C.  {admtiemg  as  the  reesiu,)  Will  not 
MiM  Seabright  do  me  the  honour  to  bestow 
one  thought  upon  it?  I  cannot  doubt  of  her 
ability  to  gaem  mj  errand,  if  ihe  will  have 
the  condnieennon. 

AWye  {mtide  to  Soph.)  Tee.  jes ;  it  it  the 
▼eiy  thing :  I  have  heard  many  a  conrtehip 
begin  after  this  faahion. 

Stmk.  (to  Sir  C,  very  nmeh  embarratgedmmd 
fiigktmud.)    I — ^1 — I'm  rare  I  don't  know. 

Sir  C.  (jfiU  adoanoM^  towtrda  her  as  she 
reefdaSf  witk  a  more  nUoUrable  Uer  en  his 
faee.)  Nay,  do  have  the  goodneee  to  give  me 
thii  proof  of  the  skill  you  have  acqmred  in 
this  ivfined  academy  of  improvement,  and  tell 
ne  on  what  errand  I  am  come. 

Sopk  (hecomimg  angry.)  I'm  rare  I  don't 
knowy  mueas  it  be  to  make  a  fool  of  me,  and 
I  don't  think  I  need  to  stay  any  longer  for 
that  purpose,  (mnf  out.) 

Amtm.  (ftnmcM^  i^Ur  her.)  Don't  run 
away,  Bfiss  Sophy :  he  is  a  good  looking  gen- 
tlenMUi,  and  very  civil  spoken,  too.    [Exit. 

air  C.  ilookimg  ^fUr  them.)    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cater  SiABP  at  the  ride  bj  which  they  have 

gone  oat. 

Sharp.  Ton  axe  merry,  Sir :  I  believe  I  can 
gtie«  what  amuses  you. 

Sir  C,  I  dare  say  then  canst.  Sharp ;  it  is 
easy  enough  to  see  what  they  have  got  into 
their  foolira  heads.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  does  the  po- 
litical Lady  Sarah  think  to  put  off  her  txoub- 
leaome  nursery  girl  upon  Crafty  Supplecoat.' 
But  let  me  encourage  the  mistake  for  a  little, 
it  win  strengthen  my  interest  with  Lord  All- 
crest,  which  at  pxesent  is  necessary  to  me. — 
Thou  nnderatand'st  me,  Sharp. 

Sharp.  Yes,  yes.  Sir ;  and  you'll  have  little 
trouble  in  hoping  it  up;  for  the  servants, 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Fry's  gossiping,  who  is  in  her 
lady's  secrets,  have  got  it  so  strongly  into 
their  heads,  that  if  you  but- pick  uptheyounff 
lady's  glove  when  she  drops  it,  they  think 
yon  aie  putting  a  ring  on  her  6nger. 

4Str  C  I  thank  thee,  Sharp ;  and  if  thou 
fSan*st  at  any  time  pick  up,  in  thine  own  way, 
any  inlbrmation  that  may  be  useful  to  me. 
thou  shalt  not  go  without  thy  reward.  And 
how  does  the  young  lady  like  her  step-moth- 
er's scheme  ?  hast  thou  heard  them  talk  about 
that.' 

Sharp,  Nay.  they  aay  she  dislikes  it  very 
much*  and  is  deuoedly  shy  about  it 

Sir  C.  {smiling  conceitedly.^  Poo,  poo, 
poo !  She  must  be  allowed  to  have  her  kttle 
management  as  well  as  older  people :  deceit 
is  inherent  in  the  human  mind.  I  came  here 
alLadv  Sarah's  desire  to  request  that  she 
would  bring  her  music  book  into  the  drawing- 
and  play  to  us ;  and  she  took  it  into 
— but 


her  bead- 


what  brought  you  here  to 


seek  me  ?    Is  the  horse-dealer  come  to  look 
at  my  ponies? 
Siawp.  Yea,  Sir, 


Sir  C.  Then  I  must  go  to  him.  [Exit  Sir 
Crafty,  whUst  Sharp  remctiis  behind ^  musing 
as  if  in  serums  thought  abemi  something. 

Enter  Robuit,  in  a  great  nge. 

Rsh.  Ay !  what  damn'd  tricks  are  you 
thinkinff  of?  I  have  overheard,  at  the  aoor 
here,  all  that  you  and  your  vile  master  ^ave 
been  saying.  My  young  lady  to  be  made  a 
fool  of  for  his  conveniency ,  indeed !  She's  a 
match  for  a  better  man  than  him  any  day  in 
the  year ;  there  is  not  a  lord  of  the  land  too 
good  for  her.  But  I'll  be  revenged  upon  him, 
vile  serpent  that  he  is !  I'll  be  revenged  upon 
him! 

Sharp.  Well,  don't  be  so  loud,  my  good 
Robert,  and  you  will  perhaps  be  satisfied. — 
He  has  twice  promised  to  get  me  a  place  or  to 
raise  my  wages  for  me ;  and  if  he  break  his 
word  with  me  a  third  time. — I  know  what. — 
Come,  man,  let  us  go  and  have  a  glass  togeth- 
er. [EXEDNT. 


ACT  III. 


SOBXTB  I. — A,  SMALI*  COVNTET  IXTXr  XTXAft 
SXABAIGHT'S    HOUSE. 

Enter   bkaumoitt,    moboan,    and   william 

BBAUMONT. 

Bea.  (to  Mor.)  Well,  my  good  Sir,  how  do 
you  like  travelling  once  more  a  little  easy 
forenoon's  journey  in  your  native  country  ? 

Mor.  Every  thing  in  my  native  country  is 

Eleasant  to  me,  or  at  least  ou^ht  to  be  so; 
ut  1  don't  know ;  I  return  to  it  again  like  a 
dog  to  a  deserted  bouse ;  he  begins  to  wag 
his  tail  at  the  threshold,  but  there  is  nobody 
to  welcome  him  in :  there  is  another  senerap 
tion  grown  up  that  knows  not  me ;  there  is 
nothing  but  young  people  now  in  the  world. 
Bea.  But  those  young  people  will  love  and 
esteem  you,  and  honour  you.  The  caresses 
even  or  cheerful  inftjicy  go  very  kindly  to 
an  old  man's  heart.  Come,  come !  you  shall 
see  the  promising  family  your  niece  has  left 
behind  ner,  ana  your  heart  will  warm  to 
them.  Seabriffht  has,  I  fear,  set  an  ungra- 
cious step-momer  over  their  head ;  but  she, 
perhaps,  looks  more  so  than  she  is. — Here 
comes  our  landlady. 

Enter  Lahdladt. 

Good  morning,  Mrs.  Tlirifty. 

I/md.  (to  Bea.)  O  Sir !  I  be  glad  to  see 
you! 

Bea.  I  thank  you,  good  landlady :  take 
good  care  of  my  wife. 

Land,  That  I  will,  Sir ;  she's  in  the  green 
chamber,  giving  orders  to  her  maid.  And 
this  young  genUeman  is  your  son,  I  suppose. 
(tuming.and  eurtesying  to  Wil.) 

Bea.  I  es,  my  good  ma'am. 

Land.  Blessings  on  him  !  Ay,  if  he  be  like 
his  father,  the  blessings  of  the  widow  and  the 
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helpless  will  rest  upon  him. — ^Yoa  are  going 
to  uie  Squire's,  I  suppose)? 

Bea.  Yes,  landlady ;  how  does  the  fiunily 
do^ 

Land.  O  lud.  Sir !  what  an  alter'd  family 
it  be !  the  servants  a-grumbling ;  the  lady 
a-scolding ;  the  Squire  himself  going  up  and 
down  like  a  man  possess'd,  as  they  tell  me, 
and  can't  sleep  in  his  bed  o'  niffhts  for  writ> 
ing  to  dukes  and  lords  and  such  like,  and  tor- 
menting himself,  poor  man,  just  to  be  made  a 
Sir  or  a  Knight,  or  some  nonsense  or  other 
of  that  kind ; — and  then  all  the  poor  children ; 
it  grieves  me  to  see  them  like  so  many  chick- 
ens that  have  got  no  dam  to  gather  them  to- 
gether, .tho'  I'm  sure  that  dear  good  young 
lady  does  all  that  she  can  for  them.  I  sees 
her  every  morning  from  the  room  overhead, 
which  overlooks  their  garden,  walking  with 
them  as  if  she  were  the  mother  of  them  all, 
tho'  1  warrant  you  she's  soon  snubb'd  into 
the  house  again :  O  it  grieves  me  to  see  them ! 

IViU.  (eagerly.)  In  Vie  room  overhead,  did 
you  say?  and  in  the  morning?  about  this 
time? 

Land.  I  don't  know  if  just  at  this  very 
time. 

WUl.  I  dare  say  she  is.  (going  out  eagerly.) 

Bea.  But  you  wanted  to  read  that  para- 
graph about  your  friend,  William,  and  here  is 
the  newspaper  just  come. 

Will.  (iv^HUtentiy.)  O  hang  it !  not  now : 
I  don't  oare  if  I  never  read  it. 

[Exit  qiuchly. 

Bea.  (to  Land.)  And  he  can't  sleep  in  his 
bed,  they  say,  for  writing  letters  to  great 
people  ? 

Land.  Yes,  Sir,  so  they  say;  but  there 
may  be  other  reasons  for  a  man  not  resting  In 
his  bed. 

Bea.  And  what  other  reasons  may  tliere 
be? 

Land.  Sir,  my  grandfather  was  sexton  of 
the  parish,  and  would  have  thought  nothing 
of  digging  you  a  grave  in  a  dark  winter 
evening,  or  ringing  the  church  bell  in  the 
middle  of  the  mght,  with  never  a  living  crear 
ture  near  him  but  his  dog  and  his  lantern ; 
and  I  have  myself  sat  up  with  dead  corpses 
eve  now,  and  I  can't  but  say  they  always  lay 
very  quietly  when  I  was  with  them  ;  there- 
fore I'm  not  a  very  likely  person,  you  know, 
to  give  heed  to  foolish  stories  about  ghosts 
and  such  like.  Howsomever,  tlie  servants 
say  that  they  hear  strange  noi^s  since  their 
new  lady  came  home;  and  some  of  them 
swears  that  they  have  heard  their  late  lady's 
footsteps  walking  along  the  hall  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  as  plainly  as  when  she  was 
alive. 

Bea.  That  is  strange  enough,  landlady. 

Land.  To  be  sure  it  is,  Sir ;  but  what  shall 
we  say  against  it  ?  for  if  misers  come  back  to 
the  world  again  to  look  afler  their  gold,  why 
may  not  a  mother  come  back  to  it  again  to 
look  afler  her  children,  opprcss'd  by  a  hard- 
hearted step-mother  ? 


Bea.  Indeed,  it  woold  be  difficult  in  this 
case  to  gainsay  it  But  let  us  have  cofEee  m 
the  next  room,  I  pmy  you,  as  soon  as  yop 
can. 

Land.  Immediately,  Sir.    [Exit  Landlady. 

Bern.  This  is  a  strange  untoward  account 
that  our  good  landlady  gives  us  of  the  family. 
One  can  find  out,  however,  that  domentie 
comfort  is  no  more  the  lot  of  poor  Seabiight 
— but  we  shall  see  when  we  go  to  him  what 
state  he  is  in. 

Mar.  Tou  will  see  yourself  then,  for  I 
shan't  go  to  him  at  all. 

Bea.  No !  don't  say  so,  my  good  inend ;  he 
was  an  a^ctionate  husband  to  your  niece,  and 
an  indulgent  father  to  ,her  children.  ^Mor. 
flakes  his  head.)  When  his  wife  died,  his  old 
habits  were  broken  up ;  he  is  of  an  aspiniir 
disposition ;  a  high  alliance  and  a  borougS 
presented  themselves  to  him,  and  he  fell  into 
the  snare.  (Mot.  still  shakes  hig  head.)  He  has 
married  a  woman  who  is  narrow-minded  nat- 
urally ;  but  that  disposition  has  been  strengrtb* 
ened  by  circumstances :  she  has  long  been 
left,  as  a  single  woman,  to  support  hi^  rank 
upon  a  very  small  income,  and  has  lived 
much  with  those  to  whom  begging  and  so- 
licitations are  no  disgrace :  differently  circom^ 
stanced  she  might  have  been  more  respecta- 
ble, and  when  differently  circumstanced  she 
may  become  so. 

Mot.  Gro  to  him  thyself,  Beaumont:  I  am  an 
old  manj  my  life's  buk  has  been  long  bunted 
about  on  a  stormy  sea,  and  I  have  seen  cruel 
sights.  I  do  not  look  upon  my  fellow-men 
with  the  same  gentle  eye  as  thou  dost :  I  can- 
not love  them  myself,  but  1  love  thee  because 
thou  dost  it :  so  e'en  take  me  home  to  thine 
own  house !  no  other  house  will  I  enter ;  and 
let  me  have  an  arm-chair  by  thy  fiie-side  to 
end  my  days  in,  where  I  may  sit  at  ray  eas«, 
and  grumble  at  the  whole  human  race. 

Bea.  No,  no  !  you  shall  see  all  your  rela- 
tions ;  and  love  them  too,  and  do  wnat  is  right 
by  every  one  of  them. 

Mor.  Do  it  for  me  then :  I  can't  be  troubled 
with  it.  Take  my  fortune  into  your  own 
hands,  and  dispose  of  it  as  you  please. 

Bea.  No;  you  shall  do  it  yourself;  and  the 
blessings  of  those  you  bestow  it  upon  shall 
fall  on  your  own  head  undivided  ana  unioter- 
cepted. 

Mor.  I  will  take  the  simplest  and  shortest 
way  of  settling  my  fortune ;  I'll  give  it  all  to 
your  son. 

Bea.  (Stretching  himseJf  vp  with  a  yraud 
smile.)    Yes,  if  he  will  have  it. 

Enter. William  B.  with  great  animatioa. 

Wm.  I've  seen  her,  father !  I've  seen  her ! 

Bea.  Who  have  you  seen  ? 

Will,  My  cousin  Sophy :  she  is  in  tlie  oar- 
den  just  now  with  all  the  children  about  Eer; 
and  they  have  pulled  off  her  hat  in  their  play, 
and  she  looks  so  pretty — I — I  mean  good-hu* 
mour'd,  and — 

Bea,  (smiUng.)  There  is  no  harm  inealling' 
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ber  pretty,  William. — Bat  Mr.  Morgan  has 
got  aomeUimff  fery  ■ehous  to  say  to  you :  he 
wishes  to  set3e  his  fortune  upon  you. 
Mar.  Tes,  my  hrave  William,  every  shil- 


ling of  it 


What !  and  Sophia  and  dl  the  little 
Seabrights,  who  are  as  nearly  related  to  you, 
to  hare  nothine ! 

Mpt.  It  shall  be  all  your  own. 

MPS//,  {teitk  great  vtkemence.)  Hang  me, 
then,  if  I  take  one  sixpence  more  th^  my 
own  share! 

Mor.  Ah !  I  see  how  it  is  :  I  am  a  blasted 
tree  fnuk  which  no  sapling  shoots :  my  grey 
hain  are  despised. 

IfiU.  O  sav  not  so,  my  good  Sir !  (Bending 
MS  knM  to  the  graunA,  tmd  kissing  the  bid 
man's  hand.)  T  will  bow  m^  head  as  affec- 
tioantely  beneath  your  blessing  as  the  most 
datiful  child.  But  you  shall  have  many  chil- 
dren to  respect  and  love  you !  and  one  of  them 
~0  you  snail  see  one  of  them  that  will  make 
your  heart  leap  with  pleasure. 

{Hurrying  away.) 

JBes.  Where  are  tou  going  in  such  haste .' 

9ViU,  Never  mina;  TU  soon  return.  [Exit. 

Mof.  (to  Bea.  10AO  looks  significantly  to  him.) 
Tes,  my  friend,  he  was  sent  to  you  from  Him 
who  has  given  you  many  blessings. 

Sea.  But  none  like  tliis.  (Fervently.)  He 
is  a  brave  and  upright  spirit,  passing  with  me 
thro'  this  world  to  a  better.  When  he  was 
but  so  high,  yea,  bat  so  hi^h,  how  his  little 
heart  woulo  soun  at  all  injustice  ! 


Enter  Mrs.  Bkaumomt. 

Mrs.  B.  Where  is  William.' 

Bea,  He  is  gone  over  the  way,  I  believe,  to 
fetch  Sophia  £ere. 

Mrs.  B.  I'm  glad  of  that :  I  came  here  on- 
ly to  see  her,  ana  I  will  never  enter  Seabright's 
<ioor  sgmin  as  long  as  I  live. 

Bta,  "  As  long  as  I  live,"  my  dear,  is  a 
phrase  of  ^ety  varied  significations :  it  means 
the  term  of  an  angry  woman's  passion,  or  a 
fond  woman's  fancy,  or  a 

Mrs.  S.  Or  a  good  man's  simplicity,  Mr. 
Beaumont.  Do  you  think  I  will  ever  enter 
the  house  where  that  woman  is  the  mistress; 
nnfeelingf  indelicate,  uncivil  ? 

Bea.  But  she  won't  squander  his  fortune, 
however;  and  that  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
children. 

Mrs.  B.  Poo,  Mr.  Beaumont !  the  wicked- 
est creature  on  earth  has  always  your  good 
word  for  some  precious  quality  or  other. 

Bea.  Well,  my  dear,  and  the  wickedest 
creature  in  the  world  always  has  something 
abcmt  it  that  shews  whose  creature  it  is — ^that 
shews  we  were  all  meant  for  a  good  end ;  and 
that  there  is  a  seed — a  springing  place — abe- 
gifining  for  it,  in  every  bod  v. 

Mrs.  B.  It  is  a  very  small  speck  with  her, 
then,  I'm  sure,  and  would  elude  any  body's 
search  but  your  own. 

Bea,  Now,  Mr.  Morgan,  don't  think  hard- 
lyr  of  ray  wile's  disposiuon,  because  she  is  an- 


gry at  present :  I  assure  you  she  is  a  very 

good  woman,  and  has  an  excellent  heart . 
he  is  in  all  things  better  than  myseli,  tho' 
I'm  of  a  more  composed  disposition. 

Mrs.  B.  (softened.)  My  dear  Beaumont !  I 
chide  you  as  a  child,  and  1  honour  you  as  a 
man  !  But  no  more  of  this. — Does  William 
tell  Sophia  that  she  is  to  meet  her  great-uncle 
here.' 

Mor.  I  hope  he  will  not :  I  should  wish  to 
be  unknown  for  some  time,  that  I  may  observe 
and  determine  for  myself,  since  you  will  make 
me  act  for  myself. 

Bea.  Go,  then,  into  the  next  room  with  Mrs. 
Beaumont :  I'll  wait  for  them  here,  and  if  he 
has  not  told  her  already,  I'll  desire  him  to 
conceal  it.  I  hear  'them  coming.  [Exksnt 
Mrs.  B.  and  Morgan. 

(Eoter  William  B.  leading  in  Sophia.) 

SopA.  But  who  are  you  taklnor  nie  to  see  f 
Will.  You  shall  know  by-ana-by  — But  do 
stop  a  moment,  Sophy,  and  pall  buck  the  hat 
a  little  from  your  face :  you  look  best  with  it 
so.  (stopmng  and  putting  her  hat  to  rights.) 
That  will  do.—  And  throw  away  that  foolish 
basket  out  of  your  hands  (taking  afiower-bask' 
et  from  her^  ia  which  she  seems  to  have  been 
gathering  rose-leaves^  and  throwing  it  away) ; 
and  pray  now  hold  up  year  head  a  little  liet- 
ter. 

Soph.  What  is  all  this  preparation  for .' 
(Bea.  Who  had  retired  to  the  bottom  of  the  stare^ 
unobserved  by  them,  now  advawes  softly  be- 
hind Soph,  and  makes  a  sign  to  William  to 
be  silent.) 

Will,  You  are  to  see  somebody  that  loves 
you  very  much,  and  likes  to  see  you  look 
well,  you  know  \  you  are  to  see  your  aunt. 

Soph.  But  there  is  somebody  else  you  told 
me  of. 

WiU.  Yes,  there  is  an  old  connection  of 
ours  with  her;  and  pray  now,  Sophy,  look 
pleasantly  upon  him ;  for  he  is  an  old  man, 
and  has  met  witli  misfortunes ;  he  has  been 
in  foreign  countries ;  be  bus  been  in  prsions, 
and  has  had  chains  on  his  legs. 

Soph.  O  then,  1  am  sure  1  shall  look  upon 
him  kindly  ! 

[Exeunt  Soph,  and  YfWV  fcUowed  at  a  dis- 
■  tance  by  Beaumont. 

Scene  II. — a     large    room    in  sba- 

BRIOHT'S    HOUBB.    LADT  SARAH  IB  DIS- 
COVERED    SITTING  BY  A  TABLE    WRIT 
ING,  NEAR  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  STAGE* 

Lady  S.  There  is  so  much  light  thrown  a- 
cross  my  paper  here,  it  makes  me  almost 
blind,     who's  there  .*  is  it  you,  Pry  ^ 

Enter  Par  from  the  adjoining  room. 

Pry.  Yes,  my  Lady  ;*  I  sits  in  this  room 
here  pretty  often,  for  the  servants  are  vulgar 
and  rude  to  me,  and  my  own  room  is  so  lone- 
some I  can't  bear  to  be  in  it.  Not  that  I  bear 
any  of  them  noises,  excepting  in  the  night 
time )  yet  I  can't  help  thinking  of  it  all  day 
long  when  I  am  alone. — First  it  comes  to  my 
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<loar,  "  lowe,  lowe,  love  !"  just  like  &  gteal 
bull :  then  it  comes  pieieiitj  cAer,  "  Krie, 
■crie,  wrie !"  just  like  a  nven,  or  a  cock,  or 
a  cat,  or  anj  of  tkoae  wild  •"«""'■ ;  and  then 
for  the  groami  that  it  giyca  O !  an  old  jack 
that  has  not  been  oU*d  for  a  twelve  month  is 
a  joke  to  it 

iMdy  8.  (gravely.)  Remote  this  table  Ibr 
me  to  the  other  end  of  the  room :  it  is  tioo 
much  in  the  sun  here.  (Piy  ronseet  the  in- 
kUtuartkefhmtaftkttuigt,mmdLKdffS.tit9 
down  to  vyrite  mguin,  wiikami  nmking;  tkem 
looking  up  and  feeing  Pry  MttUoy  ker.)  Leave 


me. 


Pry.  Vm  just  going,  mj  Ladj.  I  beliere 
I  told  y on,  my  Lady,  that  Robert  tells  me, 
the  vicar  always  expects  the  present  of  a  new 
gown  and  cassock  when  he  is  sent  for  to  lay 
a  ghost  in  any  genteel  house. 

Lady    S.  Leave  me,  I  say ;  I'll  hear  no 
more  of  that  nonaense  at  jiresent.   [Exrr  Pry , 
and  enter  Seabright 

Sea.  What  has  that  aofurd  creature  been 
chatting  about  ? 

lady  S.  Still  about  those  strange  noises. 

Sea.  I  thought  so ;  every  noise  is  a  thief  or 
a  ghost  with  her.    Who  are  you  writing  to? 

Ijuhf  8  I  am  writing  to  Lady  Puler,  to  beg 
she  will  have  the  goodness  to  send  me  a  few 
lines  by  return  of  post,  to  let  me  know  how 
her  rbeamatbm  does-  her  husband,  you  know, 
may  have  it  in  his  power  to  serve  you. 

Sea.  (nodding.)  That  is  very  right,  my 
dear. 

lAtdy  S.  And  here  is  a  letter  I  have  just 
written  to  Ladf  Mary  Markly  :  she  is  a  spite- 
ful toad,  and  I  never  could  endure  her ;  but 
she  is  going  to  be  married  for  the  third  time 
to  a  near  relation  of  the  minister's,  and  it  will 
be  proper  in  me,  you  know,  to  be  very  much 
interested  in  her  approaching  happiness. 

Sea.  Tes,  perfectly  right,  my  dear  Lady 
Sarah ;  I  won't  interrupt  you.     (sits  down.) 

Lady  S.  Indeed,  my  dear  Seabright,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  studying  these  Uiings ,  and 
I  know  Itow  to  make  my  account  in  it.  If 
people  would  but  attend  to  it,  every  acquaintr 
ance  that  they  make,  every  letter  that  they 
write,  every  dinner  tliat  they  give,  might  be 
made  to  turn  to  some  advantage. 

Sea.  (hastily f  with  marks  of  disgust.)  No, 
no !  tliat  is  carrying  it  too  far ! 

Lady  S.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Seabright !  1  sent 
a  basket  of  the  best  fruit  in  your  garden  this 
morning  even  to  old  Mrs.  Pewterer,  the 
Mayor  of  Crockdale's  mother-in-law,  and  I 
dare  say  it  won't  be  thrown  away. 

8ea.  (smiling.)  Well,  that,  however,  was 
very  well  thought  of.  Bat  I  interrupt  you. 
(she  continues  to  torite,  and  he  sits  musing  for 
some  tinUf  then  speaking  to  himself. )  A  baron- 
et of  Great  Britain  and  seven  tnousand  a 
year!  (smiUng to himse{f.)  Ay,  that  would  be 
a  resting-place  at  which  I  could  put  up  my 
horses,  and  say,  I  have  travell'd  fiir  enough. 
A  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  and  seven  thou- 
sand a  year 


Lady 8.  (lookingm^  from  ksr  sysr.)  A 
barooetof  Great  Bntam  von  will  sooo  be; 
this  day's  postal  trvst,  will  infoim  yon  of  thai 
honour  bemg  oonierrBd  upon  you ;  but  the 
seven  thousand  a  year,  I  wish  we  woe  as 
sore  of  having  that  added  to  iL 

Sea.  1  wish  we  were;  but  Mr.  Pkostble 
has  been  with  me  last  ni^t,  and  has  pcunted 
out  a  way  to  ne,  in  which,  by  ventnrinf  a 
eonsideialile  capital  on  very  smsiliisk,  a  most 
prodigioosgain  might  be  made  -,  and  in  which, 
money  laid  out 

Udy  &  (iaUrmpimg  him  eageriu.)  Will 
never  return  any  more !  (getting  up  marmodJ) 
Pray ,  pray,  my  dear  Seabrifht,  don't  fb^ten 
me !  'The  very  idea  of  socn  a  scheme  will 
throw  me  into  a  fit — Don't  let  thai  man  en- 
ter the  house  any  more— he  is  a  dark-ered, 
needy-looking  man-— don't  let  him  come  beie 
anymore. 

8ea,  Why,  what  alarms  you  so  mudk  ?  he 
is  a  very  oiioommon  man,  and  a  man  of  ge- 
nius. 

lady  S.  Keep  him  out  of  the  house,  tlien, 
for  Heaven's  sake !  there  is  never  any  good 
got  by  ■^wiiffiiigr  men  of  genius;  and  yon 
mav  keep  them  sll  out  of  your  house,!  'm  sine, 
witnout  being  very  inhospitable 

Sea.  Tour  over«aution  will  be  a  clog  apon 
my  fortune. 

Lady  S.  A  clog  upon-  your  fortonep  Mr. 
Seabright !  Am  not  I  doing  every  thing  that 
a  woman  can  do  to  advance  it' am  noc  I 
writing  letten  for  yon?  making  intunacies 
for  you  ?  paying  visits  for  you  ?  teasing  ev> 
erv  body  that  is  related  to  me  within  the  fifti- 
eth de^rree  of  consanguinity  for  you  ?-~nnd  is 
this  being  a  clog  upon  your  fortune  f 

Sea.  Well,  well !  we  shaU  see  what  it  all 
comes  to. 

lady  8.  Tes,  we  shall  see ;  this  very  poat 
will  inform  you  of  our  success ;  I'm  sore  at 
it ;  and  see,  here  are  the  letten. 

Enter  Prt  with  letters,  which  she  gives  to  Sk  a.» 
and  then  pots  one  down  on  the  table  for  La- 
dy Sarah,  who  is  so  biisj  looking  at  Ssa- 
briqht's  that  she  does  not  perceive  It. 

Lady  S.  (to  Prv ,  10AO  seems  indined  to  atta^.y 
Don't  wait :  I  sLall  call  when  I  want  you. 

I^ExiT  Fry. 

Sea.  (opening  a  letter  and  runmng  his  em 
over  it  eagerly^  Hang.it !  it  is  about  th«    al- 


tering of  a  turnpike  road,  (throws  it  away  i 
patiently f  and  opens  another  Utter  which  he 
reads  in  Uke  manner.)  Stuff  and  nonsense  a- 
bout  friendship,  and  old  acquaintance,  and  st^ 
on !  What  a  parcel  of  fools  there  are  in  tbe 
world!  Ha!  what  seal  is  this?  (openui^ 
another  letter  eagerly.)  Hell  and  the  devil !  1 
is  a  letter  from  your  brother,  and  only  a  com- 
mon-place letter  of  compliment,  with  never  a 
word  on  the  subject !  (Tearing  the  Utters  in  a 
rage^  and  strewing  them  upon  the  floor.)  Cors- 
ea  be  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  every  one  that 
puts  his  trust  in  them ! 

lady  8.  Don't  destroy  the  blank  aides  oT 
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your  letteriy  Mr.  Beabright,  they  will  do  to 
write  nolM  upon. 

Sea.  O  eonioimdyoiir  little  minule  ecoiio> 
my,  Ltcly  Sanh  i  it  comes  acrow  me  every 
now  end  then  like  the  creeping  of  a  spider  : 
it  makes  me  mad. 

LadffS,  (putting  aside  her  ptq^ergf  much  qf" 
fmded.)  I  tfiink  1  need  scarcely  give  myself 
the  tmobJe  of  writing  any  more  to-day.  (jes> 
mg  th$  UtUr  on  her  table!)  Ha!  a  letter  nam 
my  brother  to  me !  (openiw  ii.)  and  a  later 
datel&ncy  than  that  which  you  have  re- 
ceived, (rea^  it  with  her  anuUemmee  bright- 
teingmp.) 

Sa.  (looking  eagerty  at  her.)  What's  in  it.' 
{the  if  aiUnt.)  TVlat's  in  it  ?  for  God's  sake 
tell  me! 

Lidy  8,  (going  up  to  kirn  vfith  a  emiling 
fou.  md  an  ^^ted  formal  curtesy.)  I  have 
the  Imioar  to  congratulate  Sir  Anthony  Sea- 
onght. 

&8.  Is  it  really  so .'  Is  it  really  so?  Let  me 
see.  let  me  see.  (tnatehee  the  letter  fiom  her^ 
ana  rtadt  tC.)  O  it  is  so  in  verv  tmtii ! — Give 
me  your  hand,  my  dear  Laay  Sarah!  and 
give  me  a  kiss  too.  (kuaee  her  on  one  cheeky 
ond  eke  gradaetaly  tume  to  him  the  other,)  O 
one  win  do  very  well.— Where  are  all  the 
diUdren  f  let  every  soul  in  the  house  come 
aboot  me !— No,  no,  no !  let  me  be  decent; 
)etmebeffloder»ie. 

Enter  Plausible. 

Sm.  {going  jo jifkUy  to  him.)  How  do  you 
•do?  how  do  you  do,  my  very  ffood  friend  ? 

Lsdy.  9.  (j^lmg  Sea.  by  the  deaoe.)  Tou 
know  you  iie  engaged  j  yon  can't  speak  with 
any  bodv  at  present 

Sea.  J  can  do  all  I  have  to  do  very  well, 
and  give  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  Mr.  Plausi- 
ble, notwithstanding. 

Lady  8.  (ttillpulSng  him.)  Tou  have  many 
letteri  to  write,  and  many  other  things. — 
Too  understand  me .' 

Plau.  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  calling 
then  to-monow  morning. 

iddy  8.  He  is  engaged  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Flau,  And  in  the  evening  also  P 
ladu  &  Tes,  Sir,  and  every  hour  in  the 
day.-*4ie  has  not  yet  laid  out  his  fortune  to 
■ncii  advantage  as  will  enable  him  to  bestow 
^te  so  Diicn  leisure  time  upon  his  friends 
ii  Mr.  Plausible. 

Plan.  I  can  never  regret  the  leisure  time  I 
have  upon  iny  hands,  since  it  hss  riven  me 
>a  opportunity  of  obliging  your  Laidyship :  I 
^ve  procured  the  inestimable  receipt  for 
whitening  linen  without  soap  that  I  men- 
tiooed  to  you,  and  1  shall  bring  it  to  you  to- 


UdyS.  Fray  don't  take  the  trouble!  lam 
■nch  obliged  to  you :  but  we  are  all  so  much 
oeeuiNed !  (to  Sea.)  Are  not  you  going  to 
vhte  by  letom  otyoid? 

8ea,  (te  Plan.)  i  am  really  much  engaged 
at  pvsaeBl:  the  King  has   been  graoioQsly 


pleased,  tho'  most  unworthy  of  it,  and  most 
unlook*d-for  on  my  part,  to  honour  me  with 
the  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain. 

Plan.  I  rejoice,  my  dear  Sir.Icongratulata 
you  with  all  my  neert ;  and  I  have  the  hon« 
our  to  oonmtnlate  jrour  Ladyship  also. 

Lady  S.  1  thank  you,  Sir— good  morning — 
good  morning. 

Sea.  (to  Plan.)  Trifling  as  these  things  may 
be,  yet  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour— ^i— 

Lady  8.  (impatiently.)  Yes,  yes ;  he  knows 
all  that  well  enough. — Good  morning,  (to 
Plau.)  Tou  will  positively  have  no  time  to 
write  your  letteri  by  the  return  of  post,  (to 
Sea.  jnUling  him  awavy  toho  bows  to  Plau.  trnd 
goes  with  her  vnwUlingly.  Turning  round 
suddenly  to  Plau.  as  they  are  just  gomg  out.) 
Whitemng  linen  without  soap  ? 

Plau,  Yes,  Madam;  and  no  expense  of  any 
kind  in  the  business. 

Lady  8.  When  you  are  passing  this  way, 
at  any  rate,  I  should  be  glad  to  look  at  it. 

Pliu.  I  shall  have  the  honour  very  soon  of 
calling  upon  your  Ladyship. 

Lady  8.  Tou  are  very  obliginff.  Tou  will 
excuse  us ;  you  will  excuse  us,  Mr.  Plausible ; 
we  are  really  obliged  to  be  extremely  rude  to 
you.  [ExKUHT  Lady  S.  and  Sea. 

Plau.  (alone.)  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  shall  keep  my 
hold  stiU  I  find. 

Enter  Prowlkr,  looking  cautiously  aboot  ai 

he  entera 

What  do  yon  want  ? 

Pro.  Unless  you  want  to  be  laid  up  by  the 
heels,  don't  go  out  of  this  house  by  the  same 
door  that  you  enter'd  it.  I  have  waited  in 
the  passage  here  to  tell  you. 
Plau.  Ha !  have  they  found  me  out  f 
Pro.  Tes.  by  my  faith,  there  are  two  as  ug- 
ly looking  fellows  waiting  for  you  at  the  front 
entry  as  ever  made  a  poor  debtor's  heart 
fluaJEC.  There  is  surely  some  back  door  in 
uis  house. 

Enter  Robert. 

(to  Rob.)  My  good  friend,  I  want  to  know 
where  we  can  find  a  baok  way  out  of  this 
house. 

Bob.  And  I  want  to  know  when  I  am  to 
have  the  crown  I  intrusted  to  you. 

Pro.  To  me.  Sir  ? 

Rob.  Tes,  to  you.  Sir ;  and  you  know  it 
verv  well,  jrou  do. 

Pro.  O !  you  are  my  friend  Robert,  that  I 
was  inquiring  after. 

Rob.  Tes,  Sir;  and  I  will  have  my  money 
directly ;  fbr  I  know  you  are  a  cheat;  I  know 
ii  by  your  very  face. 

Pro.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  So  jou  prefer  having  a 
crown  to-day  to  receivug  ten  guineas  to- 
morrow ? 

Rob.  Receiving  ten  fiddle-strings  to-mor- 
row !  pay  me  my  crown  directly. 

Pro.  very  well,  with  all  mv  heart;  but 
you  must  sign  me  a  paper,  in  tne  first  place, 
giving  up  aU  right  to  the  ten  guineas  you  aie 
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Antitled  to.  (Robert  hesitates.)    Nay  .nay,  I'm 
not  such  an  US  an  you  take  me  for :  there  ia 

Sen,  ink,  and  paper,  {pointing  to  the  tMe.) 
ign  me  a  right  to  the  ten  goineu  directly. 

Rob.  {scratehing  his  head.)  Well,  we'll  let 
it  Btand,  if  you  please,  till  another  time. 

Fro.  I  thought  so :  faith  you're  too  cunnmff 
for  me !  But  shew  us  the  way  to  the  back 
door,  quickly. 

Rob.  And  should  you  like  to  come  that 
wav  to-morrow,  when  you  bring  me  the  mon- 
ey ?  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  in  the  way  to  let 
you  in. 

Pro.  Let  us  out  by  the  back  door  to-day, 
and  let  me  in  to-morrow  by  any  door  you 
please.  [Eikunt^ 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  L — seabright's  library.-^ 

Enter  Seabrioht,  as  if  from  a  short  journey, 
and  the  Eldest  Bot  running  tfter  him. 

Boy.  O  papa,  papa !  I'm  glad  you're  come 
back  again !  And  have  yon  said  over  your 
speech  to  the  parliament :  and  did  they  say 
any  fine  speeches  back  again  to  you  ? 

Sea.  Go  away,  George :  I'm  fatigued  \  1 
can't  speak  to  you  now. 

Enter  Robert. 

Rob.  Won't  your  honour  have  some  re&esh- 
ment  after  your  journey  ?  My  Lady  is  gone 
outjan  airing;  you  had  better  haye  some- 
thing. 

Sea.  No,  nothing,  Robert. — A  glass  of  wa- 
ter, if  you  please,  (sits  dovon  grave  and  dis- 
pirited^ whilst  Robert  fetches  the  water ^  and 
the  Boy  plays  about  the  room.) 

Rob.  {presenting  the  toater.)  I'll  warrant 
now  that  you  have  had  a  power  of  fine  talk- 
ing in  this  Parliament  house  ;  and  I  warrant 
your  honour's  speech  was  as  well  regarded  as 
any  of  it. 

Sea.  I  thank  you,  Robert:  I  am  fatigued, 
and  would  be  alone  for  a  little :  take  that 
boy'away  in  your  hand.  (Ezedht  Rob.  and 
the  Boy,  and  sea.  remains  some  time  musing 
with  a  dissati^edface;  then  speaking  to  him- 
sdf.)  *'  The  conciseness  with  wnich  the 
Honourable  Baronet  who  spoke  last  has  treat* 
cd  this  question."  Ah !  but  I  was, — I  was 
too  concise  !  The  whole  train  of  connecting 
and  illustrative  thoughts,  which  1  had  been 
at  so  much  pains,  beforehand,  to  fix  and  ar- 
range in  my  head,  vanish'd  from  me  as  I  rose 
to  speak  ;  and  nothing  of  all  that  I  had  pre- 
pared presented  itself  before  me,  but  the 
mere  heads  of  the  subject  standing  up  bar^ 
ren  and  bare,  like  so  many  detach'd  rocks  in 
a  desert  land,  (starting  vp.)  This  will  never 
do  \  I'm  sure  I  have  not  spared  myself:  I 
have  labour'd  night  and  day  at  this  speech  : 
I  have  work'd  at  it  like  a  slave  in  a  mine ; 
and  yet,  when  I  came  to  the  push,  it  deceiv- 


ed me.  (taking  his  head.)  This  will  never 
do !  let  me  rest  satisfied  with  what  I  have 
Bot,  and  think  of  being  a  maker  no  more. — 
(stands  despondinglyfor  a  Uttie  whUsy  wUk  his 
arms  across j  then  suadsnhf  becoming  amimat' 
ed.)  No  !  1  will  not  give  it  up !  I  saw  aa  old 
school-fellow  of  mine  in  the  lobby,  as  I  went 
out,  who  whisper'd  to  the  person  staadiof 
next  him  as  I  pass'd,  that  I  was  his  towns- 
man. Does  not  this  look  as  if  my  speech, 
even  such  as  I  was  enabled  to  give  it,  had 
been  approved  of.'  O,  I  will  not  |rive  it  op  I 
This  is  the  only  way  to  high  distinctions  :  1 
must  drudge  and  labour  still.  Heigb  1m>! 
(yawning  griewnisly,  A  gentle  tap  is  kemrd 
at  the  dMtr.)  Who's  there  ?  (angrily.) 
Soph,  (withota.)  May  I  come  in,  papa  f 
Sea.  Tes,  yes }  but  what  do  you  want ' 

Enter  SorniA,  timidly. 

Soph.  I  only  come,  my  dear  Sir.  to  aee 
how  you  do  slier  your  journey.  But  you 
don't  look  well,  papa ',  you  don^  look  happy : 
has  any  thing  oispleas'a  you? 

Sea.    No,  my  ffood  girl. 

Soph,  (kissinghis  hand,)  I  thank  you,  pa- 
pa, for  calling  me  your  good  girl :  I  was  yonr 
good  girl. 

Sea.  And  are  so  ttiU,  my  dear  Sophia  ;  bat 
you  must  sometimes  excuse  me  j  I  am  not 
very  happy. 

Soph.  An  papa !  I  know  what  makes  joo 
unhappy. 

Sea.  (shaking  his  head.)  Thou  dost  not! 
thou  dost  not ! 

Soph.  Ah,  but  I  do !  and  nobody  told  it  me 
neither — I  can  just  see  it  my  own  self.  Tou 
are  giving  yourself  a  great  deal  of  trooble, 
and  courting  very  proua  and  yeiy  disagreeable 
people,  for  what  you  very  probably   won't 

get ;  and  you  are  grieved  to  tnink  that  Liady 
arah  does  not  treat  us  so  kindly  as  she 
might  do.  But  don't  be  unhappy;  don't 
court  those  proud  people  any  more:  juo 
have  enough  to  live  upon  as  you  used  to  ao ; 
and  Lady  Sarah  will  be  kinder  to  us  by-«n- 
bye.  I  know  she  will*,  for  she  loves  little 
Tony  already ;  and  if  she  should  not,  we  will 
never  complain. 

Sea.  (kissing  her.)  My  sweet  child!  tboa 
deservest — O  thou  deservest  more  than  I  cnn 
ever  do  for  thee ! 

SspA.  (gladly.)  Do  you  say  so,  indeed  ?  O 
then  do  this  for  me  ! 

Sea.  What  is  it,  Sophia? 

Sooh.  Trouble  yourself  no  more  with  great 
people,  and  studying  of  speeches  (or  that  odi- 
ous Parliament;  and  when  Lady  Sarah  is  out 
of  the  way,  let  the  children  come  and  play 
about  you  again,  as  they  used  to  do. 

Sea.  (tenderly.)  I  thank  you,  my  good 
child,  but  yoQ  don't  understand  these  thuLgs. 
^  fVaiks  thoughtfidly  across  the  room,  asid  £>» 
returns  to  her  again.)  There  is  an  office  which 
Lord  Allcrest  has  promised  to  procure  for  n»e, 
that  would  bring  me  a  considerable  and  per- 
manent addition  to  my  income ;  if  1  oooe 
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bad  that  tecttred,  I  believe,  in  truth,  it  would 
be  no  nnwiae  things  in  me  to  follow  your  ad- 
vice. 

Soph,  Of  mj  dear  Sir,  I  hope  you  will 
have  it,  then  7  (ikxpping  joyfully.)  I  nope  you 
will  have  it 

Ester  I  ScKTANT,  and  announoea  Sir  Crafty 

SUPPLBCOAT. 

Sea,  Sir  Crafty  here  !  can  any  thing  have 
happeo'd  for  me  t 

slmk,  O  if  it  should  be  the  place !— But 
•hall  I  go  away  ?  for  I  don't  like  to  aee  that 
man. 

Sea,  No,  mf  dear,  stay  with  me ;  I  like  to 
have  you  beside  me. 

Sapk.  Then  I  will  stajr ;  for  I  am  happy 
now,  and  can  look  upon  him  boldly. 

£nter  Sir  Ckaftt  Supplecoat. 

Sea.  Sir  Crafty,  your  servant;  Fm  very 
happj  to  see  you. 

Str  C.  Tour  servant,  Sir  Anthony;  I'm 
haovy  in  bein^  able  to  pajr  you  my  respects. 
—Miss  Seabnght  I  hope  is  well,  (bowing  to 
Soph,  who  retumt  his  dtility  trith  cheerful- 
nets.)  Indeed,  Sir  Anthony,  I  have  long'd 
e?er  nnoe  I  heard  your  speech  in  the  House, 
which,  for  a  maiden  speech — Well,  I  will  not 
aay  what  it  was. — ^I  have  long'd  to  declare  to 
you  the  extrei^  pleasure  I  take  in  the  fair 
career  that  is  now  opcn'd  before  you,  and  in 
being  permitted  to  consider  myself  as  one  of 
yoar  friends. 

Sea.  Yon  do  me  great  honour ;  I  am  infi- 
nitely obliged  to  vou.  My  speech  indeed 
ooghtr-it  ooeht  to  have (hesUaiing.) 

Sir  C.  To  nave  been  just  wnat  it  was,  my 
dear  Baionet.  Your  ftiends  enjoy'd  it :  and, 
let  me  aay  it  freelv,  without  envy. 

Sea.  I  am  mucn  flatter'd :  their  praises  He 
—are (hesitaling.) 

Sir  C.  Afe  proportion 'd  to  their  admira- 
tion,  Sir  Anthony  :  and  they  have  great  plea- 
anre  in  talking  of  it. 

Sea.  {tageny.)  Ha !  do  they  talk  much  of 
It: 

^  C.  Yes ;  more  than  1  would  venture  to 
repeat  to  you. 

Sea.  Friends,  indeed,  say  many  things  that 
Wight  not  to  be  believed. 

Sir  C.  I  assure  you,  your*8  say  many  things 
which  one  of  the  qualities  you  so  eminently 
possess  would  not,  perhaps,  suffer  you  to  be- 
lieve. Eloquences-eloquence,  my  dear  Sir — 
great  things  are  to  be  attain'd  in  this  country 
by  elo(|uence.  Eloquence  and  high  connex- 
ions give  a  man  such  velocity  in  moving, 
thai  nothing  can  stop  his  career  .—-But  I  ought 
totell  yon,  by-thc-bye,  that  old  Saunter  is 
dead,  unexpectedly  -,  and  that  office,  if  indeed 
il  cin  be  consider  d'  as  any  object  to  you  now, 
» ready  for  your  acceptance. 

Soph-  (aaidstoSea.)  Is  that  the  office,  papa? 

SiK.  Yes,  ohUd :  hold  your  tongue.  {aCr"'  ^ 
lamobUfledtoyoii  for  this  intelligeaoe 


Crafty :  an  office  for  life,  tho'  not  very  con- 
siderable, is  of  some  consequence  to  a  man 
who  has  a  familv  of  children.  (Soph,  takea 
h$r  father' $  hand  and  presses  it  gratefully.) 

Sir  C.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Sir  Anthony  Seabright, 
with  all  his  abilities  and  connexions,  is,  like 
a  very  ffood  father,  anxious  to  provide  for  his 
family  !  I  thought,  my  dear  Sir,  such  talents 
as  vour's  had  generally  been  accompanied 
with  an  aspiring  temper  \  but  Lady  Sarah's 
prudent  character,  I  perceive,  has  had  its 
efiect  uDon  you. 

Sea.  rf o,  no ;  you  are  wrong. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  pardon  me  ii  I  say  that  you 
also  are  wrong,  in  fixing  yourseff  down,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  your  career,  as  a  quiet 
unaspinng  man,  who  is  glad  to  be  early  pro- 
vided for  in  a  quiet,  humble  permanency; 
for  this  office,  you  know,  is  regarded  as 

Sea.  (interruDtinff  him  eagerly,)  What,  is 
it  regarded  in  tnat  light  ^ 

Sir  C.  It  really  is.  Mr.  Trotman,  now  pro- 
moted to  a  peerage,  and  whose  first  speech, 
by-the-bye  very  nrach  resembled  your  own, 
refused  it  on  that  very  account;  and  Mr. 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Soppet,  and  many  other  Mistera  and  Sirs, 

Eromoted  to  the  same  dignity,  would  never 
ave  got  on,  be  assured,  ifthey  had  tlius  fixed 
themselves  down  at  the  very  threshold  of  ad- 
vancement. 

Sea.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  accepting 
such  an  office  as  this  should  hinder  one  from 
advancing. 

Sir  C.  I  can  give  you  no  good  reason  for  it, 
I  confess ;  but  there  have  been  certain  places, 
time  out  of  mind,  which  have,  somehow  or 
other,  been  consider'd  as  indicative  or  other- 
wise of  promotion,  and  which  stand  up  in  the 
great  field  of  honours  like  finger-posts  in  a 
wide-track'd  common,  saying  **  this  is  the 
way  to  such  a  place :"  they  who  are  once 
possess'd  of  those  places,  move  on  to  the 
others,  for  no  earthly  reason,  that  we  can 
perceive,  but  because  they  have  been  placed 
in  the  first ;  and  this  you  will  readily  allow 
is  no  time  for  innovation. 

Sea,  I  believe  there  is  something  in  what 
you  say. 

Sir  C.  There  is  so  much  in  it,  that  if  you 
can  find  some  less  aspiring  friend,  to  whom 
you  can  with  confidence  give  up  this  office, 
relying  on  his  honour  to  assist  you  with  the 
full  weight  of  his  interest  on  all  future  occa- 
sions, T  am  sure  you  will  never  think  of  ac- 
cepting it. 

Soph.  (Ja,ying  hold  of  her  father's  amit  and 
speaking  eagerly  to  Sir  Crafty.)  Ah,  but  he 
will,  tho' ! 

Sea.  Sophia,  vou  forget  yourself,  {she 
shrinks  hack  abasn'd.) 

Sir  C.  (smiling.)  It  is  an  amiable  weakness 
in  this  interested  age  to  forget  yourself,  and 
confined,  I  believe,  to  voung  ladies  alone. 

Soph,  (jtrovoked  anaroussdy)  I  believe,  at 
leatt,  political  buonet^,  tho*  not  very  ol4y  do 
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bat  seldom  fall  into  it.  (archly.)  And  I 
knowy  papa,  who  this  friend  is  that  will  so 
kindly  take  this  office  off  your  hands.  Sir 
Crafly  will  name  him  to  yon  by-and-bye :  it 
is  a  man  who  does  not  forget  himself. 

Sea.  (displeased.)  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this,  Sophia  ?  1  never  saw  you  thus  petmant 
before  :  I  beg  of  you  to  retire ;  Sir  Grafly  and 
I  must  not  be  interrupted. 

Sapk.  I  will  retire,  my  dear  Sir — ^but  oh ! 
(taking  her  father' 8  hand  and  pressing  it.)  but 
oh  ! — ^you  know  what  I  would  say  to  you. 
[Exit,  casting  a  significant  look  to  Seabright 
as  she  goes  out. 

Sea.  (after  a  considerable  pause.)  Sir  Craily, 
there  is  much  in  what  you  say,  and  1  belieye 
you  are  perfectly  disinterested  in  the  adyice 
you  ffiyc  me ;  but  I  don't  know  that  I  could 
justify  myself  to  my  own  mind  in  refusing 
this  office. 

i^Sir  C.  There  are  few  men  less  interested 
than  myself;  I  will  say  it,  Sir  Anthony ;  I 
will  say  it  proudly. — Pardon  me,  however,  I 
do  not  presume  to  advise  you ;  but  hearing 
Lord  Clacker,  and  the  Marquis  of  LacklancL 
and  some  others,  talking  of  yoCir  speech,  and 
the  usual  race  of  such  abiliUes,  and  so  forth, 
many  suggestions  arose  in  my  mind,  in  regard 
to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  which  I  very  naturally 
supposed  just  now  might  have  presented 
themselves  to  your  own. 

Sea.  Ha  !  did  Lord  Clacker  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lackland  talk  of  my  speech,  and  my 
abili — I  mean  the  probable  ^ffiscts  of  my  situ- 
ation and  connexions .'' 

Sir  C.  I  assure  you  they  spoke  of  both  in 
a  way  very  gratifymg  for  a  friend,  so  much 
interested  in  your  promotion  as  I  am,  to  hear 
-^ut  remember,  I  give  you  no  advice  ;  I  am 
a  young  man,  and  apt,  perhaps,  to  be  too  san- 
guine where  the  admiration  of  talents  may 
mislead  mc  :  I  am  too  presumptuous  to  men- 
tion my  opinion  at  all. 

Sea.  (taking  his  hand  with  UHirmth.)  O  no  ! 
I  like  you  the  better  for  it !  to  be  warmly  san- 
guine IS  characteristic  and  graceful  in  youth ; 
and  perhaps  this  propensity  does  not  more 
often  mislead  it  than  the  timorous  caution  of 
a^. — You  mentioned  a  friend  to  whom  I 
might  resign  my  pretensions  to  this  office  ? 

Sir  C.  1  did,  Sir  Anthony  ;  but  I  now  feel 
an  embarrassment. — I'm  sure  it  would  never 
have  enter'd  into  ray  imagination  to  think  of 
it.  But  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  take  a 
turn  with  me  m  the  garden  ?  there  are  some 
things  that  must  be  explain'd  to  you  at  length, 
lest  you  should  at  all  misconceive  what  1  am 
going  to  propose  to  you.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IL — the  servants'  hall;  and 
robert  discovered  pullinu  some 
clothes  out  of  a  bag,  and  laugh- 

,  ing  to  himself  as  he  looks  at 

THEM. 

Enter  Coox-Maid. 
Cook.  Are  you  here,  Robert .' 


Rob.  Yes,  beef-drippings;  what  do  yoo 
want  ? 

Cook.  It  is  ghost-time,  don't  you  know.' 
and  your  night  for  it  too. 

i2o6.  Indeed ! 

Cook.  Ay,  indeed  !  I  groan'd  last  night, 
and  Grardener  the  night  l^fore ;  so  e'en  tue 
your  own  tutn  when  it  comes  to  you:  jod 
was  the  first  contriver  of  thef  plot. 

Rob:  Why  don't  you  see  me  preparing, 
hussy  ?  I'm  going  to  dress  myself  up  thu  very 
night  for  the  grand  contasterfy,  as  a  learned 
person  would  call  it. 

Cook,  (clapping  her  hands.)  Ogriakiniand 
gravy,  but  Uiat  be  delightful !  Are  yon  to 
appear  to  her  to-night.' 

Rob.  Yes,  wench ;  for  my  master  is  in  town, 
and  is  not  expected  back  before  to-moirow. 
(Holding  out  the  clothei.)  How  do  you  like 
this  black  robe  ?  Hae  it  not  a  smack  of  ihe 
devil  in  it  ? 

Cook.  Black !  I  thought  you  were  to  have 
been  all  in  white,  like  my  fate  lady,  and  to 
have  threaten'd  her  for  being  so  unkind  to 
tho  children. 

Rob.  So  I  intended,  Deborah ;  bat  I  don't 
know  how,  a  qualm  came  across  my  heart, 
and  would  not  let  me  make  a  mockery  and  a 
semblance  of  my  dear  nustress ;  so  we'll  jiut 
make  the  devil  do,  my  fat  Deborah;  bell 
serve  our  turn  well  enough. 

Cook.  Yes ;  he  serves  many  a  turn,  if  all 
that  is  said  of  him  be  true. 

Rob.  How  do  you  like  that  black  hood 
with  the  horns  to  it .'  it  ia  all  my  own  contriv- 
ance. 

Cook.  O  it  will  do  huffeously  '. 

Rob.  And  pray  mix  a  little  sooty  grease  for 
my  face,  cooky ;  and  let  me  have  some  brick- 
dust  to  make  a  red  staring  ring  round  my 
eyes. 

Cook.  That  I  wiD  in  a  trice !  But  where 
is  your  tail,  master  devil  ?  Will  the  jack- 
chain  be  of  any  use  to  you  ? 

Rob.  No,  no  !  let  her  once  have  a  good  look 
of  my  horns,  and  my  red  staring  eyes,  and  I 
warrant  you  she'll  never  miss  my  toil. 

Cook.  Grood  success  to  you ! 

Rob.  I  don't  doubt  of  success ;  for  my  lady 
has  lived  a  ^reat  part  of  her  life  in  an  old  cu- 
tie  in  the  I^rth,  and  has  as  good  a  notion  of 
a  ghost  or  a  goblin  as  most  folks. 

Cook.  He,  he,  he!  3ome  folks  will  be 
warm  enough  to-night  without  frying  cutlets. 
And  bless  you,  man!  if  Mrs.  Pry  should  comP 
in  your  way,  give  her  a  claw  for  iiiy  sake. 

Rob.  O  never   doubt   that,   hussy ! — And 
here,  in  good  time,  comes  Sharp  to  settle  his 
part  of  the  business ;  for  you  know  we  are  to 
ive  his  master  a  claw  too,  as  well  as  Mrs. 

Enter  Sbarp. 

Cook.  Come  away,  Sharp ;  which  of  us  all 
is  to  visit  *y our  master's  chamber  to-night  in 
the  shape  of  the  kdy  that  he  jilted,  as  yon  tol^ 
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OS  of,  beeanae  her  rich  uncle  chose  to  marry 
whilst  their  wedding  clothes  were  a-making, 
and  who  took  it  io  much  to  heart,  poor  thing ! 
that  she  died  soon  after  of  the  small-pox  ?  I 
■hookl  not  moch  care  to  do  it  mjself. 

Shmrf.  No,  cooky,  we  have  a  better  plan 
than  that! 

€k»k.  What  is  it.  man? 

Skarp.  Tho'  he  langhs  at  Miss  Seabright 
as  a  girl  &om  the  norsery,  he  has  taken  a 
strong  desire  to  know  whether  she  likes  him 
or  not ;  and,  above  all,  what  fortune  she  is  to 
hare  :  now  I  have  promised  to  set  Pry  a  talk- 
ing to  her  lady  aboat  this,  when  she  puts  her 
to  bed  to-night,  and  to  place  him  snugly  in 
the  adjoining  chamber  where  he  may  near 
every  word  uiat  they  sav. 

Rob.  Ton  have  told  him  there  is  no  danger 
of  beinf  discover'd,  as  that  room  is  always 
kept  locK*d,  and  that  yon  have  stolen  the  key 
of  it? 

Sharp.  Ton  may  be  sure  of  that. 

Rob.  Then  you  may  be  sure  the  devil  won't 
&il  to  take  tnat  chamber  on .  his  way  from 
Lady  Sarah's,  and  pay  his  respects  to  nim  in 
passing.  Come,  come !  let  as  all  set  about 
It !  1 11  dress  in  my  own  garret  Take  some 
of  those  things  in  your  han4r  (Giving  Cook 
tome  of  tko  cioihea  to  carnfy  and  taking  the 

TtMt  htmsdf.)  [EXEONT. 


.SCSHK  III. — ^LAOT  SARAH'S  BED-ROOM, 
ALMOST  DARK,  WITH  A  FEVBLE  LIGHT 
TBROWH  ACROSS  THE  FLOOR,  AS  FROM 
A  BAD  FIRE. 

Enter  Sir  Craptt  SuprLBCOAx  and  Sharp, 
stpshng  sofUy  on  their  tiptoes. 

Sir  C.  Hist,  hist !  which  is  the  door, 
Sharp? 

Sharp.  Never  fear.  Sir ;  come  this  way. 
(opomng  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room.)  do 
in,  Sir,  and  fear  nothing.  But  you  must  sit 
in  the  dark,  and  not  be  impatient :  Pry  won't 
fiul  to  pump  her  lady,  and  you'll  hear  every 
word  that  is  said,  (muting  Sir  Crafty  into 
iht  room,  and preteneUng  to  lock  the  door  upon 
him,  then  Exit  laughing  to  himself  ae  he  goes 
out.) 

Enter  Ladt  Sarah  and  PrTi  carrying  lights, 
bv  the  same  door  by  which  Sharp  went  out, 
auowtng  him  time  to  get  oat  of  the  way  with- 
ont  meting  him. 

Pry.  (setting doumthelights.)  Well,  I  wish 
this  nigot  were  well  over,  for  I  had  such 
stranffe  dreams  last  night 

LoSy  5.  Don't  trouble  me  with  your 
dreams  now.  Have  you  put  all  my  muslin 
thin^  into  the  press,  and  screw'd  them  well 
down  ?  When  the  creases  are  taken  out  of 
them,  they  will  do  perfectly  well  to  wear 
another  day. 

Pry,  To  be  sure,  my  Lady ;  but  for  that 
old  petticoat,  if  I  do  but  touch  it,  it  comes  to 
pteoes ;  it  grieves  me  to  see  yuur  Ladyship 


dragging  it  about  like  a  cobweb  that  the  flies 
have  been  thro' ;  it  would  tear  up  into  such 
pretty  handkerchiefs ! 

Lady  S.  Will  it?  as  large  as  those  I  com- 
monly wear  ? 

Pru.  O  no !  I  don't  mean  such  handker- 
chiefs as  you  would  wear,  my  Lady,  but 
just ' 

Lady  S.  Don't  tease  me  now.< — Have  you 
heard  any  of  those  noises  to-night  ?  (seating 
herself  in  a  chair  near  the  front  of  the  stage.) 

Pry.  La  no !  my  Lady ;  did  you  hear  any 
thing? 

Lady  8.  No,  nothing  at  all :  why  do  you 
look  so  frighten'd  ? 

Pry.  I'm  sure  the  very  thoughts  of  it  has 
made  my  teeth  to  chatter  like  a  spoon  in  an 
empty  aish.  I  never  heard  of  such  thinj?s  be- 
ing heard  in  any  house,  except  the  old  Castle 
of  Allcrest,  just  before  the  Earl,  your  grand- 
father, died.  Mercy  on  us!  there  was  no 
such  noises  heard  in  our  village. 

Lady  S.  Apparitions  seldom  visit  people  of 
low  condition.  Pry. 

Pry.  God  be  praised  for  it!  I  hope  this 
here  will  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  I 
would  not  be  a  great  lady  and  have  ghosts 
grunting  at  my  bed-side  for  the  whole  univer- 
sal world.  If  you  please,  my  Lady,  I  should 
like  to  go  up  to  Susan  as  soon  as  may  be. 
pardon  my  boldness,  for  she  is  as  frighten'a 
as  I  am ;  and  I  may  chance  to  meet  some- 
thing on  the  stairs,  if  I  am  much  later ;  and  I 
know  very  well,  my  Lady,  you're  not  afraid. 

Lady  S.  No,  I'm  not  uraid,  but  I  don't 
know  how — I  have  a  little  of  I  don't  know 
what,  that  has  come  upon  me. — You  had  bet- 
ter sleep  on  the  couch  by  my  bed  to-ni^ht ;  I 
may  want  my  drops  in  the  night  time. — 
What  o'clock  is  it  ? 

Pry.  (looking  at  the  toatch.)  Mercy  on  us!  it's 
just  the  very  lime  when  it  begins. — What's 
that  ?  (alarmed.) 

Lady  8.  Nothing :  I  heard  nothing,  (a  long 
pause  ;  then  a  deep  groan  is  heard  from  Uie  bot' 
torn-  of  the  stage.)  Come,  come  !  stand  closer 
to  me,  Pry.  (taking  hold  of  Pry.)  It  had  a 
strange,  hollow,  unnatural  sound. 

Pry.  Yes ;  just  like  a  body  speaking  out 
of  a  coffin. 
(A  pause f  and  then  a  second  groan  is  heard, 

louder  than  the  first.) 

Lady  S.  Stand  closer  still,  I  beseech  you : 
that  was  horrible !  (putting  out  her  hand,  trem- 
hling.)    Whe — whe — where  is  the  bell-rope  ? 

Pry.  O  la !  you  know  well  enough  it  hangs 
in  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Lady  8.  Go  pull  it  then :  pull  it  violently. 
rPry  hesitates^  and  sefms  very  unwilling  to  go.) 
Go,  I  say  !  (Pry  goes;  and  as  she  is  halfway 
across  the  roomy  another  groan,  followed  by  a 
terrible  howl,  is  heard,  and  she  runs  back  again 
to  Lady  Sarah.) 

Lady  S.  O  go  and  do  it !  for  heaven's  sake  ! 
for  God's  sake !  for  mercy's  sake  do  it !  (Pry 
then  goes  sidling  across  Ae  floor,  looking  on 
every  side  with  terror  and  suspicion,  till  she  get$ 
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tetkebtU^ropewkiekhmHgtbytkehtadof  tks 
bed  and  near  the  door  tftke  room  ;  wkm^jml- 
Hnf  out  her  hand  to  null  it,  Robert,  dresBtdUke 
the  dtvUy  rises  from  behind  a  great  chair  dose  to 
the  bed.  Pry  screams  and  runs  out  of  the  door, 
whiist  he  gives  her  a  daw  i*  the  massing,  and 
then  advances  towards  the  front  rfthe  stage  to 
Iduly  Sarah.) 

Lady  8.  (shrinking  back  as  he  advances.^  O 
come  no  nearer,  whatever  thou  be,  thou  buck 
and  horrible  si^ht !  (Devil  still  advances.)  O 
come  no  nearer !  in  the  holy  name  of 

Devil.  Baw!  (giving  a  great  howlfOndstiU 
advancing.) 

Lady  S.  In  the  bleiMed  name  of 

DevU.  Baw !  (giving  another  howl,  and 
earning  very  near  her.) 

Lady  S.  (falling  upon  her  knees,  and  dasfh 
ing  her  hands  iogethrr)  O,  as  thou  art  awful , 
be  merciful !  O  touch  me  not,  for  I  am  a 
miserable  sinner ! 

Devil.  Yea,  thou  art— yea,  thou  art— yea, 
thou  art,  and  thou  shalt  smart.  Ill  deeds 
thou  dost,  and  thou  shalt  roast,  (holding  his 
great  daw  over  her.) 

LadyS.  (contracting  aU  her  body  together, 
mnd  sinking  down  upon  the  floor,)  O,  aa  thou 
art  horrible,  be  merciful  !  What  shall  1  do  ? 
what  shall  I  do .' 

Devil.  Be  kind  to  thy  husband's  children, 
or  I  will  tear 

Lady  S.  O yes. yea! 

Devd.  Give  them  (food  victuals,  and  good 
education,  and  good  olothingi  or  I  will  tear 


Lady  S.  O  yes,  yes ! 

Devtl.  And  give  no  more  good  things  to 
Tony  than  the  rest,  or  I  wi\\— (starting  back 

rn  hearing  a  loud  knocking  at  Hie  street- 
p.)  What's  that.? 

Lady  S.  (raising  her  head  and  seeing  ^m 
farther  off.)     No  more  good  things  to  Tony 
than  the  rest !  It  was  no  devil  that  spoke 
those  words,  I'm  sure. 

(taking  courage,  and  getting  up.) 

DevU  aside,  after  moving  farther  off  and  list* 

aning.)  Faith  I'll  turn  and  give  her  a  claw 

yet !  I  shall  never  have  another  opportunity. 

(approaching  her  again.) 

Lady  S.  Get  along!  I  know  you  well 
enough:  you  are  no  devil,  but  a  rascally 
knave,  (setting  hersdf  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence,  when  a  noise  is  heard  without,  and  he, 
taking  alarm,  makes  a  hasty  exit  into  the  ad- 
joining dutmoer.) 

Enter  Ssabrioht,  and  Prt  coming  fearfully  af> 

ter  him. 

Sea.  Where  is  this  devil  that  Pry  has  been 
telling  me  of.' 

Lady  8.  (pointing  to  the  adjoining  room.) 
Follow  him,  my  dear  Sir  Anthony  !  Follow 
after  the  rascal. 

[Exit  Seabright  into  the  adjoining  room. 

Lady  S.  (calling  to  him.)  Be  sure  ^ou  don't 
]et  him  escape.— Have  you  caught  him  yet  ? 

Sea.  (witiin.)  Tes,  I  have  caught  him. 


Lady  S.  Give  him  a  good  beatiag  then 
don't  spare  him  !  he's  a  good  biawny  devil ! 

0  don't  spare  him ! 

J  A  great  9cufie  is  heard  within,  and  Sea. 
's  to  Lady  B,)  I'm  dealing  with  him  roticb* 
ly  enough,  if  that  will  satisfy  you.  (ha  then 
calls  out  as  \f  speaking  to  the  Devil.)  And 
take  that,  and  that,  and  that  too,  ^oo  dinboli' 
cal  rascal !  Ton  must  have  midnight  finoUeka 
in  my  house,  must  you  ? 

Enter  SofHiA  alanned. 

Sophia.  What  is  all  this.?  did  I  not  i^v 
my  lather's  voice.? 

Lady  8.  (looking  su^idout^y  at  her:)  Yes, 
vou  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  innoeent 
Iambi 

Pry.  I  hope  my  master  will  gire  him  a 
sound  healing,  for  I  know  well  enough  it  is 
that  knave  J&bert :  I  could  smell  the  Tety 
stink  of  his  tobacco  as  he  claw'd  me  in  the 
passing. 

Lady  8.  Dru(  him  to  the  light,  Sir  Antho- 
ny, let  us  see  mm  stript  of  his  devil's  ekin. 
Ha !  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Seabriqrt  draffsing  in  Sir  CRArrr  Scr- 
PLECOAT,  who  is  pulled  along  very  nnwiiiing^ 
ly,  and  hiding  his  nee  with  his  arm. 

Pry.  Why  that  an't  like  him  neither. 
Come,  come  ;  take  down  your  arm,  and  let 
ua  see  who  you  are.  (puuingdawnHs  «nn, 
and  discovering  his  face.) 

Ml,  (exclaiming.)  Sir  Crafty  Sappieeoat ! 

Soph,  (clapping  her  hands.)  O  I'm  glad  of 
that!  I'm  so  gUd  that  it  is  only  Sir  CmAy ! 

1  should  have  been  grieved  indeed  if  it  had 
been  poor  Robert.  And  so  it  is  you.  Sir 
Crafty !  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  (AU  join  4er  in 
laughing  heartily,  whilst  Robert,  having  jmU* 
ed  off  his  deviVs  dress,  enters  accompanied  hy 
Sharp  and  some  of  the  other  servants,  and  joins 
also  m  the  laugh.) 

Lady  S.  (going  up  to  Sir  Crafty  with  groat 
indignation^  And  so.  Sir  Crafty  Suppleeont, 
it  is  to  your  midnight  mummery  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  the  stern  and  solemn  threatenings  I 
have  received  !  I  have  been  visited  I  find  by 
a  devil  of  consequence.  Your  earnest  zeal 
for  my  reformation  is,  indeed,  very  flattering. 

Sea.  Sir  Crafty,  mean  and  despicable  as 
yon  must  appear  to  me,  I  have  too  much  re- 
spect for  your  situation  in  life  to  expose  yon 
any  longer  to  this  open  humiliation  and  din- 
grace.    Come  with  me  to  m^  dressing  room. 

Sir  C.  I  protest  to  you,  Sir  Anthon^r,    and 
to  Lady  Sarah,  and  to  all  the  world  if  thej 
were  here  present,  that  1  am  no  wise  con 
cem'd  in  what  you  suspect  me  of. 

Lady  S.  O,  certainly  yon  protest.  Sir  Omr> 
ty !  but  do  you  think  that  will  pass  upoh  me  ? 
Have  I  not  known  you  since  you  were  a  boy 
but  so  high,  with  all  your  Uttle,  artful,  wrig- 
gling, under-hand  ways  of  getting  your  play. 
fellows'  toys  from  them,  which  I  always  d(e- 
spised  and  contemned  ?  To  be  sure,  you  ^vill 
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protest  any  tfaiof,  and  in  the  politest  manner 
too ;  jrou  will  aend  a  mesfage  to  Sir  Antho- 
ny to-morrow  morning,  I  doubt  not,  to  in- 
quire how  he  does;  and  to  hope  that  his  fiats 
are  not  too  much  iatigued  with  their  last 
nights  exertioM.  (aU  ike  senanUs  laugh 
Mgain.) 

Sea,  Comei  come,  this  is  too  bad  !  Retire 
with  me,  Sir  Cnfty  :  you  can  say  nothing  for 
younelfat  this  moment.  1  am  sorry  I  have 
rib-roBsted  you  so  unmercifully;  can  you 
walk.'' 

Sir  C,  (««ry  skartly.)  Tea,  yes. 

Rob.  O  we'll  help  his  honour  (j^oin^  up 
wUk  Sharp,  zery  provokinglyt  to  assist  A»m.) 

Sir  C.  Keep  off,  scoundrels !  you  are  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this.  [Exeunt  Seabiight 
Uading  out  Sir  Crafty  in  a  very  ruefid  pUghty 
foUmoedbyLgdySmhand  Sophia,  and  the 
$treatUs  endeavQurmg  to  stiJU  their  laughttr. 

SCEjrX  IV^ — 8BABSI0HT*8  LIBRARY.  A 
OftCAT  KOISKAUD  COIVFirBIOK  OF  TOI*- 
C18  18  BKARD  WITHOUT. 

Seahrigkt.  {speaking  itUhout.)  Torment  me 
no  more;  with  these  things!  I  will  hear  no 
more  complaints,  and  no  more  explanations  ! 
let  roe  have  peace,  I  beseech  you,  in  mine 
(rwn  house,  for  one  half  hour  at  least.  {He 
esUrs  rimeh  disturbed,  shutting  the  door  vio- 
Unily  behind  him,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room,  scnutimes  muttering  to  himself ^  and 
sometimes  speaking  aloud.)  What !  is  there 
no  getting  on  in  Uiis  upward  path  of  hon- 
our, unless  we  tear  our  way  through  all  these 
biian  and  nettles? — ^Contention  and  misery 
at  home !  is  this  the  price  we  pay  for  honour 
and  distinction  in  the  world  ?  Would  no  hon- 
oun  take  root  on  my  untoward  soil,  till  I  had 
grubb'd  ap  every  sprig  and  shoot  of  comfort 
to  make  room  for  them  f  It  were  better  to  be 
a  paniered  iack-ass,  and  pick  up  my  scanty 
provender  from  the  ditch,  than  be  a  gartered 
peer  in  such  a  home  ss  this. — I  had  once  a 
nome !  [beating  his  heel  rapidly  upon  the  floor.) 
—Well,  well,  well !  I  have  push'd  my  bark 
ftwn  the  shore,  and  I  must  take  wind  and 
tide  as  they  set. 

Enter  Servaht. 

Who  comes  to  disturb  me  now .' 

Ser.  A  paeket,  please  your  honour,  irmn 
Mr.  Plausible. 

&a.  {ea^erM  Ha*  give  it  me.  [Exit 
Ber.)  Tea,  it  is  the  plan,  {tearing  off  the  eov- 
<r.)  I  hold  in  my  hand  perhaps,  that  which 
•ksU  put  every  domestic  arrangement  on  such 
an  ample  footing,  as  must  extinguish  these 

Sty  broils,  (a  pause^  and  then  his  countenance 
htening  up  eagerly.)  Ah,  do  I  indeed  grasp 
in  this  huidtul  of  paper  the  embryo  of  my  fu- 
ture fortune  ?  In  fiuth  I  could  almost  beUeve 
that  I  do !  Let  me  go  to  my  closetand  exam- 
m«  it.  pExiT. 


SCBNB  V. — ^A  ROOM  IS  THB  INK. 

Enter  Seabrioht  and  Landlady  speaking  as 

they  enter. 

Sea.  So,  Mr.  Plausible  is  not  yet  come  ? 

Land.  No,  your  honour,  not  as  I  know  of. 
There  is  a  dark-looking,  lank  gentleman  in 
the  cow-yard,  just  now,  asking  our  Bridget 
how  many  pounds  of  butter  maybe  made  out 
of  one  cow  s  milk  in  a  year,  and  such  like, 
and  setting  all  that  she  says  aown  in  his  pock* 
et-book.  lie,  he,  he  !  poor  thing,  she  scarce- 
ly knows  a  cow  from  a  sheep,  by  reason  that 
ane  is  but  a  poor  pea-picking  girl  from  St. 
Giles's,  that  has  scarcely  been  a  month  in 
the  country ;  howaomever,  he  gets  wonder- 
fully along  with  his  information. 

Sea.  Ay,  that  is  him:  he  has  a  talent  for 
picking  up  information  upon  every  subject, 
and  from  every  body  :  pray  let  him  know  1 
am  here.  (Exit  Land.) — {AJUr  musing  a 
little  while  )  Ten  thousand  Sryear !  and  the 
risk  of  failing  but  a  mere  trifle,  not  to  be  tak- 
en into  the  calculation.  And  bis  reasons  are 
g'ood,  obvious,  and  convincing.  But  let  me 
be  moderate  now ;  let  me  suppose  that  it  on- 
ly brings  me  in  six  thousand  a-year ;  even  that 
will  entitle  me  to  a  peerage.         « 

Enter  Plausible. 

Plan.  1  have  a  request  to  make  to  you.  Sir 
Anthonv. 

Sea.  What  is  that,  my  dear  Plausible  P 

Plau.  When  you  purchase  the  large  estate 
in  Shropshire,  will  you  let  me  have  an  easy 
lease  of^agood  pasture  farm  or  two  upon  it.^ 
It  will  be  a  country  retirement  for  me ;  and  I 
find  on  calculation  that  a  hundred  milk-cows, 
well  fed  and  well  managed,  will  bring  in  no 
contemptible  revenue. 

Sea.  (smiling.)  You  talk  of  this  estate  with 
great  confidence.  Plausible. 

Plau.  Nay,  I  am  only  certain  of  putting  the 
money  to  buy  it  into  your  pocket;  you  will 
purcliase  it  or  not,  as  you  please. 

Sea.  I  begin,  indeed,  to  think  favourably 
of  your  scheme,  and  I  appointed  you  to  meet 
me  here,  that  we  might  not  be  interrupted  by 
Lady  Sarah.  Women,  vou  know,  are  timor- 
ous, and  have  no  idea  of  increasing  a  fortune 
except  by  saving.  We  shall  look  over  your 
calculations  together.  If  salt  is  raised  but 
one  penn^  in  the  pound,  how  many  thousands 
do  I  put  m  my  pocket  ? 

Plau.  This  paper  will  inform  you  exactly.' 
And  you  see  I  have  put  but  one  ^-nnny  upon 
the  pound;  for  salt  being  a  ncc;  L^ary  of  life, 
greatly  to  increase  its  price  would  be  hard 
and  unfeeling ;  it  would  make  you  unpopular 
in  the  country,  and  in  the  end  create  a  resist- 
ance detrimental  to  its  own  ends.  I  am  for 
moderate  and  sure  gains. 

Sea.  (taking  the  paper.)  I  esteem  you  for 
it ;  my  ideas  coincide  witn  yours  most  per- 
fectly in  this  particular:  and  the  paper  also,  in 
which  yon  have  drawn  out  your  plan  for  buy- 
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ing  up  the  rocksalt,  I  ahould  be  glad  to  look 
overuiat. 
Plau.  Here  it  is  in  my  pocket. 

Enter  Beauvoht  and  William  Bkaumovt. 

Sea.  (angrily.)  Who  cornea  now  ?  O  it  is 
you,  Beaumont.  We  are  busy;  I  shall  come 
to  you,  by-and-bye,  but  at  present  I  cannot 
be  interrupted. 

Bea.  I  must  speak  with  you,  my  friend. 

Sea.  not  at  present — ^you  see  I  am  engaged. 

Bea.  (beckoning  Aim.)  But  one  word  in 
your  ear,  I  beseech  you. 

Sea.  Yes,  by-and-oye ;  at  present  I  am  bu- 
ay  with  affairs  of  importance. 

Bea.  By-and-bye  will,  perhaps,  be  toolate  ; 
I  must  speak  witn  you  immediately,  {beckon' 
ing  him  again.) 

Sea.  (impatiently.)  Icannotspeak  with  you 
just  Dow,  Beaumont,  and  I  will  not. 

Bea.  No,  no!  you  will.  If  there  be  any 
love  of  God  or  any  love  of  man  in  your  heart, 
you  will  speak  with  me. 

Sea.  (softened.)  Well  then,  (goes  to  Beau- 
mont, who  whispers  in  his  ear  and  endeavours 
to  draw  him  away.)  No,  I  won't  go  with  you, 
Beaumont,  to  bie  retarded  and  cross'd  with 
your  fears  And  suspicions  :  speak  out  boldly, 
and  Mr.  Plausible  will  answer  for  himself. 
(smiling  to  Plau.)  1  belieye  we  must  explain 
our  plan  to  this  good  friend  of  mine,  for  he 
thinks  you  are  going  to  ruin  me,  and  he  is 
miserably  afraid  of  projectors ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Plnu.  (smiling  ptactaly.)  I  esteem  him  for 
the  interest  he  takes  in  ms  friend,  snd  I  don't 
condemn  his  suspicions  :  there  are  so  many 
absurd  schemes  in  the  world,  that  it  is  pru- 
dent to  be  distrustful ;  but  I  will  shew  him 
the  firm  ground  on  which  we  rest,  and  he  will 
be  satisfied.  Do  me  the  honour,  my  dear  Sir^ 
to  sit  down  by  me,  and  Til  explain  it  to  you. 

(to  BeauO 

Bea.  rnj  don't  take  that  trouble,  Mr. 
Plausible  :  1  have  no  information  for  enabling 
me  to  judge  of  it :  my  mind  has  been  little  ex- 
ercised in  regard  to  the  money  affairs  of  the 
world.  But  though  I  am  not  a  man  of  the 
world,  I  have  one  or  two  things  to  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  wish  him  to  attend  to. 

Sea.  (smiling  rather  contemptuously.'^  Well, 
what  are  they,  Beaumont  ?  you  are,  indeed, 
not  a  man  of^the  world. 

Bea.  Every  man  who  risks  his  fortune  in 
any  scheme,  believes  he  has  good  grounds  to 
rest  upon :  they  are  such  as  appear  feasible  to 
him. 

Sea.  Feasible  !  ours  is  certain. 

Bea.  (shaking  his  head.)  A  man  who  is 
anxious  to  get  rich  is  apt  to  let  his  judgment 
be  imposed  upon,  and  forgets  how  many  have 
fail'd  m  the  same  track  before  him. 

Sea.  I  wish  those  who  are  apt  to  give  ad- 
vice, would  take  the  same  thing  into  their 
consideration. 

Bea.  Nay,  my  friend,  there  is  a  social  influ- 
ence which  we  all  have,  even  the  meanest  of 


us,  over  one  another,  and  there  is  mon  id^ 
vice  taken  in  tha  world  than  yon  are  twin 
of.  But  had  every  adviser  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  fail'd' before  me,  I  will  neverbe- 
lieve  that  he  who  pleads  to  a  father  in  behalf 
of  his  own  children  will  speak  without  effect 
Hear  me  then ;  lethim  who  stands  alone,  nu 
every  risk  to  aggrandixe  himself,  bot  let  a  ft- 
ther--0  let  the  lather  of  afamily  eonsider! 

PUsu.  You  forget,  my  good  Sir,  that  the 
father  of  a  family  has  a  higher-  motite  than 
any  other  man  to  aggrandize  himself. 

Sea.  (vehemently^  Rather  than  not  place 
my  children  in  the  situation  I  desire  for  tDem, 
I  would  have  no  children  at  all. 

Bea.  (with  warmth.)  What,  will  vousaTof 
creatures  passing  onward  to  the  noblest  aea- 
tination,  you  had  ratker  they  had  never  been, 
unless  they  can  gather  up  so  much  dust  and 
trash  on  their  way  ?  You  think  yourself  an 
ambitious  parent — O  I  would  be  for  them  a 
thousand  times  more  ambitious  than  thon  art 

Sea.  Yes,  vou  will  shape  your  son's  for- 
tune out  of  tne clouds,  I  make  no  doubt. 

(snuling  contemphtoudy.) 

WiU.B.  (who  has  modestly  hat  Oehindynoit 
coming  forward  loith  spirit.)  Wherever  taj 
fortune  may  be  ahapea  for  me,  to  be  the  hon- 
est, well-principlea  son  of  an  honest  and 
good  fiither,  is  a  distinction  I  would  not  pre 
up  for  all  that  you,  and  men  like  yoo,  are 
scrambling  for.  (turning  to  Bea.)  Come  a* 
way,  father ;  they  but  mock  at  what  joo 
say. 

Bea.  Let  him  mock  if  he  will,  but  let  him 
hear  me. 

Plau.  He  will  hear  ^our  advice  with  great 
pleasure  from  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Beaumont. 

Will  B.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  the 
unfortunate  men  who  have  listened  to  yonrt, 
Mi.  Plausible,  if  they  had  received  it  f^om  the 
same  place.  (^ruUtf^  Beaumont  otoay.)  Cone 
away,  father,  you  but  waste  words  upon 
them. 

Bea.  Na^r,  I  would  yet  try  if  there  is  sot 
some  heart  in  him  to  be  moved. 

^ea.  My  dear  Beaumont,  you  are  a  veiy 
good  man,  but  you  know  nothiqg  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Will  B.  (puUing  away  his  faiher.)  Leave 
them,  leave  them.  Sir!  Oood  man,  as  be 
contemptuously  calls  you,  you  are  also  wise 
enough  for  me :  and  i  would  not  exchange 
fatherewith  the  proudest  young  lord  in  the 
kin^m.  (Kxxunt  Bea.  and  Will.  B.,  Will. 
putting  his  father's  arm  proudly  under  his,  and 
walking  ojfwith  spirit.) 

Plau.  We  are  obli^d  to  that  young  dog, 
however,  for  taking  him  away. 

Sea.  Yes;  but  we'll  go  to  another  room, for 
he  may  return  again.  [Exxuht, 


ACT  V. 
Scene  I. — ^seabrioht's  libea&t.    he 
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FAST  ASLBEPy  ON  WHICH  ABE  SCAT- 
TBKBD  LBTTBB8    AHD   PAFBB8. 

Enter  Prt  aoftlj  behind  on  her  tiptoes,   and 
making  a  long  neck  to  see  what  he  is  aboutt 

Pry.  (shaking  her  head  vttedusly.)  Poor 
man !  poor  man !  he  can't  alcfep  in  nia  bed 
o'nJfhts,  and  yet  he  has  never  committed  any 
wicked  crimes,  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Sm.  (JM^fTt^y,  ifier  speaking  inatUtfulatdy 
to  kimsdf  ifi  kis  nesp.)  You  don't  know  my 
name!  CmUiering  again  inarticulatdy.)  The 
Dame  of  Lord  oeabright.'  naittering  again, 
MUt  ?Ty  slips  stai  vMrer  to  him,  listening 
with  afau  of  great  curiosity.^  I  can't  waljE 
in  my  robes  any  longer. — See  now  the  crowd 
•tares  at  me  ;  nia,  ha,  ha !  (laughing  uncouth- 
kff  mi  Pry  drawing  stilt  nearer  him,  comes 
agttintt  a  chair  on  her  leay,  the  noise  rf  iohich 
imAu  him,  and  she  retires  predpitatdy.y^ 
What's  .that  ?  rubbing  his  eyes  aitd  looking 
round.)  It  has  been  some  noise  in  my  dream. 
Ah !  would  it  had  been  a  reality !— What  a 
bn^,  prosperous,  animating  world  I  have 
been  in  for  these  last  two  hours,  (looking  at 
bit  watth.)  Ha !  I  have  slept  only  a  quarter 
ef  an  hour^  and  I  have  enjoyed  as  many 
honousin  that  short  term  as  would  enrich 
m  Uietimew—Shall  they  indeed  enrich  it  ?— 
Wise  men,  in  former  aees,  consider'd  the  vis- 
ions of  our  sleep  as  faintly  sketching  out 
what  is  to  happen,  like  trees  and  castles  seen 


Enter  Mrs.  Beavmokt  and  Lanolaot,  by  dif- 
ferent tides. 

Land.  La,  madam!  here  be  the  great  Lord, 
Lady  Sarah  Seabright's  brother,  who  wants 
to  see  you. 

Mrs.  B.  Wants  to  see  me  ?  how  comes  this 
gre^t  condescension .' 

Ijond.  I  reckon,  madam,  that  some  misfor- 
tune has  befallen  him,  and  that  makes  some 
folks  wonderfully  well  bred.  I  was  just  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  think- 
ing, to  be  sure,  nothing  at  all  oT  the  matter, 
when  who  should  I  Ae  drive  past  but  my 
Lord,  just  turning  the  corner  as  he  used  to  do 
to  Sir  Anthony's  gate.  Well,  I  thinks  no 
more  of  the  matter,  when  in  a  trice  by  comes 
that  saucy-looking  gentleman  of  his,  that 
turns  tip  his  nose  at  my  ale,  and  puts  a  letter 
into  his  lord '8  hahd;  upon  which,  after  he 
had  read  it,  he  desired  his  postillions  to  turn 
round  and  set  him  down  here.  I'm  sure  as  I 
am  a  living  woman  that  something  has  hap- 
pened, for  he  icame  into  the  house  with  a  face 
as  white  as  my  apron. 

Mrs.  B.  And  wants  to  see  me  ? 

Land.  Yes,  madam ;  he  ask'd  first  of  all 
for  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  finding  he  had  walk'd 
out,  he  ask'd  next  for  you. 

Mrs.  B.  But  how  did  be  know  we  wero 
here.' 

Land.  La,  madam !  he  saw  your  carriage 
in  the  yard ;   and  moreover  your  man  told 


thro'  the  morning  mist,  before  the  brighten-   bim  that  his  m&ster  and  mistress  had  stopp'd 
ing  son  gives  to  them  the  distinct  clearness  of  ^  '-^   '      -    .    -^    i   l-      .         «.    * 

reality.  (smiUn^  amimattdly.)  In  fkith  I  could 
almost  believe  it!  There  is  that  vifforating 
confidence  within  me  which  says  I  shall  not 
stop  short  at  these  paltry  attainments — A  bar- 
onet !  every  body  now  is  a  baronet.— My  soul 
diMiains  the  thought;  (gives  his  chair  a  kick, 
^»d  overturning  it  with  a  great  noise.) 

Enter  Prt  alarmed. 

Fry.  O  la.  Sir !  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Sea.  What,  are  yoA  up>  Pry?  Why  are 
yoo  out  of  bed  so  late  ? 

Pry,  Making  vour  coffee.  Sir. 

Sta,  Did  not  i  tell  you  to  leave  it  on  the 
lamp,  and  go  to  bed  ^ 

Pry.  Yes ;  but  I  thought  it  would  keep 
wajnier>  somehow,  if  I  sat  by  it  myself. 

Sea.  (aside,)  Great  fool !  (ahud.)  Let  me 
have  some  of  it,  then ;  my  head  will  be  clear- 
er afterwards  for  writing.  [Exit. 
^  Pry.  (shaking  her  hmd,  and  looking  after 
Aiaa  as  he  goes  out.)  Poor  man !  he  would 
hare  every  body  to  go  to  bed  but  himself. — 
What  has  he  got  here  now.'  (looking  at  the 
Papers  on  the  tahle.)  Copies  of  letters  to  my 

»^OTd  B- ,  and  notes  for  a  speech  on  the 

■Ut  datiet;  and  calculations. — O  lud,  lud! 
What  a  power  of  trouble  he  does  give  him- 
ttlf !  Poor  man  !  poor  man !  (Exit  m  a  hur- 
rff,  eaahig  out  as  she  goes,)  I  just  stay'd  be- 
hmd,  Sir,  to  stb  the  mt!  for  you. 
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beie  on  their  w%y  to  Yorkshire,  to  see  Sir  An- 
thony's children.  But  here  he  comes,  mad- 
am. Save  us  all !  how  proud  and  how  vexed 
he  looks !  [Exit. 

Enter  Lord  Allcrest. 

Lord  A.  Madam,  I  am  sorry  to  find  Mr. 
jBeaumount  is  gone  out :  I  had  something  of 
importance  to  communicate  to  him,  but  fbe- 
lieve  it  will  be  nearly  the  same  thing  if  I  im- 

Fart  it  to  you.  I — I — (seems  embarrassed.) — 
t  is  an  unfortunate  affiur.  As  to  myself,  I 
have  little  to  do  with  it ;  but  it  is  rigtit  that 
the  near  relations  of  Sir  Anthony  Soabright 
should  know,  that  his  salt  scheme  has  entire- 
ly fail'd,  and  he  is  involved  in  utler  ruin  :  they 
can  communicate  the  dreadful  tidings  to  him 
more  properlv  than  I  can. 

Mrs.  B.  We  ore  obliged  to  yoo,  my  Lord : 
it  is  a  piece  of  intelligence  we  have  every  day 
expected  to  hear,  but  which  does  not  certain- 
ly concern  us  more  nearly  than  yourself;  as  I, 
who  am  SirAnthony's  connexion,  stand  exact- 
ly in  the  same  degrree  of  relation  to  him  with 
your  Lordship. 

Lord  A.    Yes;   my  sister,  indeed,  would 

gratify^  very  foolishly  a  foolish  inclination — 

but  it  is  a  recent  thing,  scarcely  to  be  consid- 

a — a — a — he  had   many   children  by 


er'd  as 

your  sister,  and  lived  with  her  many  years. 

Mrs.  B.  (smiling  with  great  contempt.)  I 
don't  know,  indeed,  at  what  time,  from  the 
date  of  R  man's  marriage,  he  ought  to  claim 
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affinity  with  his  wife's  relatioiis :  perha|Mi  it 
raries  with  occurrences,  and  misfortunes  cer- 
tainly have  no  tendency  to  shorten  it. 

Lmrd  A.  Madanii  let  me  have  the  honour  to 
inform  you,  that  there  is  no  term  in  which 
the  chief  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family  can 
be  contaminated  by  the  inferior  alliances  of 
those  individuals  who  belong  to  his  family : 
such  things  are  considered  as  mere  adventi- 
tious circumstances. 

Mrsf.  B.  You  teach  me,  my  £x>rd,  to  make 
very  nice  distinctions ',  and  therefore,  whilst 
I  pay  all  respect  to  you  as  the  representative 
of  a  noble  family,  you  must  likewise  permit 
me  to  express  for  you,  as  an  individual,  sen- 
timents of  a  venr  opposite  nature. 

Lord  A.  Good  breeding,  madam,  will  not 

Sermit  me  to  return  such  an  answer  as  you 
eserve ;  and  therefore  I  will  no  longer  in- 
trude on  your  time. 

Mrs.  B.  A  better  excuse,  perhaps,  might  be 
found ;  but  any  one  will  be  perfectly  accep- 
table that  procures  me  the  pleasure  of  wish- 
ing your  Lordship  good  morning. 

As  Lord  Allcrest   is  about  to  go  out,  enter 
Beaumokt  and  MonokS,  and  prevent  him. 

Bea.  I  am  sorr^,  my  Lord^  I  was  not  in  the 
way  when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  inquire 
for  me. 

[4;rd  J.  (passing  him  abruptly  with  a  slight 
htno.)  Good  morning,  Sir ;  good  morning. 

Bea.  (going  after  him.)  Xou  are  not  going 
to  leave  mo  thus,  my  Lord,  angry  ana  dis- 
turb'd  as  you  appear  to  be  ?  1  cannot  suffer 
any  body,  man,  woman,  or  child,  to  leave 
me  oflSsnded,  if  it  be  possible  for  me  to  part 
with  them  on  more  amicable  terms.  I  flatter 
myself  it  is  possible  to  do  so  on  the  present 
occasion :  I  am  sure, — I  am  confident  of  it,  if 
you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  explain  in  whatt 
\va/  1  can  be  useful  to  you. 

Lord  A.  I  came  here,  Sir,  upon  no  con- 
cerns of  my  own;  and  the  conversation  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  hold  with  this  Lady, 
makes  any  explanation  of  the  business  that 
brought  me  unnecessary. 

Bea.  But  she  is  angry  too,  I  perceive,  and 
I  will  have  no  explanation  from  her.  I  know 
already  the  unfortunate  aflTairs  of  poor  Sea- 
bright  ;  and  I  can  explain  to  myself  the  in^ 
tention  of  your  Loraship's  visit:  you  must 
have  the  goodness  to  stay  and  hear  if  I  ex- 
plain it  right,  {taidng  him  bu  the  coat  and 
preventing  him  from  ^oing.)  Nay,  nay,  my 
Xiord !  the  spint  of  charity  and  peace-mak- 
ing makes  a  well-meaning  man  very  bold^ — 
you  shall  stay. 

Lord  A,  (relenting  and  turning  back.)  I  do 
believe,  Mr.  Beaumont,  that  you  are  a  very 
good  man,  and  as  such  I  respect  you;  but 
since  you  already  know  the  misfortune  of  Sir 
Anthony  Sebright,  and  will,  from  the  dic- 
tates of  your  own  good  heart,  open  the  mat- 
ter to  liim  in  the  best  manner  possible,  my 
business  with  you  is  anticipated. 

Mrs,  B.  Not,  I  believe,  entirely,  my  Lord ; 


for  he  knows  noticing  at  all,  as  vet,  of  those 
nice  distinctions  between  indivadoal  and  fam- 
ily relationship,  which  may  be  neeeesuy  to 
prevent  him  from  forming  any  unreasoiMble 
expectations  from  a  noble  brother-in-law.  I 
presume  your  Lordship  means  to  hurry  back 
to  town  again,  without  seeing  Sir  Anthony. 

Bea.  Hold  your  tongue,  Susan;  your  spir- 
it is  less  mild  than  it  ought  to  be,  considenng 
the  warm  good  heart  it  belongs  to.  It  if  not 
so :  his  loraship  did  not  intend  returning  to 
town  without  seeing  his  distressed  friend; 
you  are  wrong  in  the  very  outset  of  your  ic- 
count.    Is  she  not,  my  Lord  ? 

Ijord  A.  (confused  and  hesiiating,)  If  my 
seeing  him  could  be  of  any  real  service,! 
should  never — I  could  not  certainly  have 
thought  of  returning  without  seeing  him.— 
]but  be  has  never  attended  to  my  optniooi: 
my  advice  has  been  disregarded — and  then, 
his  damn'd  vanity :  be  refused  an  office  the 
other  day,  which  I  had  procured  for  him,  thit 
would  liave  been  a  competency  for  life^it 
makes  me  mad  to  think  of  it. 

Bea.  Ahi  my  Lord !  he  is  in  that  state  is 
which  a  man's  errours  should  be  remember'^ 
only  by  himself:  he  is  in  adversity. 

Lord  A.  He  has  thought  only  of  himself 
Tm  sure. 

Bed.  His  connection  with  your  sister  has 
indeed  been  unlucky  :  and  I  can,  in  some  de- 
gree,  sympatliize  with  yoOr  resentment. 

Lord  A.  Tou  mistajie  me,  Sir;  his  con- 
nection with  my  sister  is  of  no  consequence 
to  me ;  and  I  shall  take  care  that  it  shall  be 
of  as  little  to  her  as  possible,  for  I  will  make 
her  independent  of  nini  but  children ! — riik 
ing  every  thing  on  one  single  stake,  with  a 
family  of  children  ! — I  am  provoked  beyond 
all  measure  when  I  think  of^this. 

Mrs.  B.  (bridling  up.)  His  children,  my 
Lord — 

Bea.  Now  pray,  my  dear,  hold  your  tongoe, 
if  it  be  possible !  We  are  weak,  passioflBls 
creatures :  why  should  we  mb  ana  fret  one 
another  thus.'  (to  fjord  A.)  I  praise  yoo 
much,  my  Lord,  for  the  interest  you  take  in 
the  children;  but  here  is  a  good  man  (poi^ 
ing  to  Morgan  .J  who  will         *  ■ 

Mor.  Stop,  stop,  my  good  fnend,  and  don't 
now  lead  me  into  any  discussion  upon  thif 
subjefct  1  am  disturb  d^  and  uncomfortable, 
and  unequal  to  it.  Take  his  Lordship  by 
himself;  and  say  to  him  what  you  please  fot 
me.  (to  Mrs.  B.)  Come  with  me,  niece. 

[£.\KnNT  Mor.  tmd  Mrs.  B. 

Bea.  Let  roe  have  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing-your  Lordship  into  the  fields,  where  wf 
can  take  a  short  turn  or  two,  and  speak  of 
this  BubjeHct  at  length  :  I  see  strangers  arnv- 
cd  ;  and  it  is  noisy  here. 

Lord  A.  Most  willingly.  [Exxurr. 

SCEKE  III. — SEABRIGHT'S  HOITSE. 

Enter  Sc  a  bright,  followed  by  Sopbia,   the 
eldest  boy,  and  the  little  girl. 

8opk»  Indeed,  pa|>a,  jou  are  in  aoeh  good 
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hmnoiir  this  monung  we  can't  help  following 
yoo.  I  hope  we  are  not  troubleaome ;  if  we 
are,  1*11  tue  the  children  away. 

Sm.  No,  mjgood  children,  you  are  not  trou- 
bleeome ;  jwi  uan't  go  away .  (  The  children 
kgmganhteo9t,tuidiook^  in  iie  face  much 

Soph,  They  are  to  glad  to  hang  upon  you 

r'a,  papa;  and  you  are  io  good-humoar'd 
morning! 

Sea,  I  6ni0h'd  my  papers  last  night  1  ^i^d  I 
have  had  some  pleasant  dreams  too. — ^This  is 
a  cheerful,  enlivening  morning:  every  thing 
is  in  bright  sunshine  around  us  :  it  is  like  a 
day  that  wears  good  fortune  op  iti  (ace  : — and, 
lierhaps,  it  does. 

Soph.  I  hope  it  does :  and  now  that  you 
seem  so  hapinr,  papa,  I  would  fain  plead  to 
you  in  behatf  of  a  poor  good  man,  who  is  not 
Terr  happy  at  present. 

Sen,  And  wno  is  that.' 

Soph,  Ah,  you  know  very  well ;  it  is  poor 
Robert.  I  know  it  was  very  wrong  in  him 
to  frighten  Lady  Sarah ;  but  he  meant  it  for 
our  good,  and  he  will  break  his  heart  if  he  is 
not  allowed  to  be  with  us  again. 

Sea.  Say  no  more  of  mis  at  present,  So- 
phia ;  and,  perhaps,  by-and*bye,  he  may  re- 
turn to  ns  again  as  your  own  servant 

Soph,  Ha!  (ourprised.) 

Sea.  Tea,  my  sweet  girl ;  I  will  be  verv 
liberal  to  you  and  to  all  my  children :  I  will 
make  a  good  amends  to  you  for  all  that  is 
past  (tnming  to  the  hoy.)  And  you,  my 
good  boy,  1  must  think  of  you  W-and-bye. 
Thou  art  become  a  stout  boy,  Ueor^ :  let 
me  kmk  at  thy  ftoe.  {lifting  vp  hie  hair  from 
hie  forehead.)  Ay,  it  is  a  comely  iace  enough: 
it  will  make  a  very  good  countenance  for  an 
sdmiral,  or  a  general,or  even  for  the  woolsack, 
if  thane  inclination  should  lead  thee  that  way. 
Let  me  feel  thy  weight  too,  young  rogue. 
(inking  him  im  in  hie  arme.)  Ah!  would 
now  that  I  could  but  know  the  rank  and  em- 
iaenee  of  the   future  man  I  hold  in  these 


Soph.  My  dear  Sir,  you  are  so  good  to  us, 
•ad  as  good-humoured  this  mormng,  1  could 
wager  uase  letten  by  the  post  have  brought 
yon  pJauant  news. 

Sm,  Letters  by  the  poet !  1  have  received 
none. 

Soph.  Then  you  have  not  sead  them  yet. 
Ton  ^pt  so  much  longer  than  usual  this 
morning,  that  yon  were  not  up  when  they 
cane,  and  they  were  put  on  the  table  in  the 
next  room,    (poiming  off  the  sta^e.) 

Son,  Lei  me  see  them,  then;  if  Ihey  bring 
mt  nay  good  news  they  are  welcome.  [Exit 
wUk  a  bghi  active  etep.. 

Se^.noWf  children,  did  not  I  tell  you 
ftnxig^j  that  papa  would  love  us  aeain  .'  and 
yoo  see  ne  has  begun  to  do  it  already. 

Bom.  And  so  he  does,  Sophy ;  and  1  'm  sorry 
I  syone  so  naughtily  of  him,  for  my  heart 
so  when  Ge  lovesme !  {looking  off  the 
,)    But  see!  what  is  he  about  now,  heat- 


ing his  forehead  and  walking  np  and  down  so 
strangely .' 

Soph.  O  dear !  something  is  the  matter. 

[Exit,  alarmed. 

Boy.  '{to  little  girl.)  Now  don't  ask  me  for 
those  marbles  at  present,  Emma :  I  can't  find 
them,  I  don't  know  where  they  are.  {lookmg 
of  the  etage  again.)  O  how  terrible  he  looks ! 

Re-enter  Seabrioht,  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand,  beating  his  head  with  his  dench'd  hands, 
and  tossing  aboat  his  arm  distractedly,  follow- 
ed by  Sophia,  who  seems  frightened  at  him, 
and  vet  wishing  to  soothe  him.  A  long  paase, 
in  which  he  paces  up  and  down  the  stage  fol- 
lowed by  Sophia,  whilst  the  children  ran  into 
a  comer,  frightened,  and  stare  at  him. 

Soph,  {after  attempting  in  vain  several 
times  to  speak.)  My  father !  mV  dear,  dear 
father !  {he  stul  jtaees  up  and  down  without 
heeding  her.)  O  if  you  would  but  speak  two 
words,  and  tell  wliat  is  the  matter  with  you, 
my  dear,  dear  Sir ! 

Sea.  lam  ruined,  and  deceived,  and  un- 
done !  I  am  a  bankrupt  and  a  beggar  I — I  have 
made  beggars  of  you  all ! 

Soph.  O  llo,  father !  that  won't  be  I  for 
God  s  sake  don't  take  on  so  violently  ! 

Sea.  {stiUpacing  up  and  down,  followed  hy 
Soph.)  I  am  a  bankrupt  and  a  beggar  !~-dis- 
grace,  and  ridicule,  and  contempt ! — Idiot, 
idiot,  idiot !  O  worse  than  idiot ! 

Soph.  Dear  father! 

{The  children  run  and  take  hold  of  Sophia, 
as  she  follows  him.) 

Sea.  Come  not  near  me — eome  not  near 
me,  children — 1  have  made  beggars  of  you 
aU! 

Soph.  But  we  will  come  near  you,  my  dear 
father,  and  love  you,  and  bless  you  too,  what- 
ever you  have  done.  Ay,  and  if  we  are  beg- 
gars, we  wiU  beg  with  you,  and  beg  for  you 
cheerfully. 

Sea.  Oh,  oh,  oh !  This  is  more  than  I  can 
bear !  (  Throws  himself  into  a  chair ,  quite  over- 
come j  whilst  tKe  children  stand  gating  on  him, 
and  Sophia  hangs  over  him  affectionately.) 

Enter  Lady  Sarab. 

Lady  8.  What  are  you  doine  here,  chil- 
dren?—What  is  all  this  for?--What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  Sir  Anthony  P — No  answer 
at  all?— What  letter  is  this?— (^Acs  up  the 
letter  which  Seabright  had  dropt  m  his  agita- 
tion, and  reads  it ;  then  breaking  out  violently.) 
O,  I  told  you  it  would  come  to  this !  T  coun- 
sell'd  you — I  warn'd  you — ^I  beseeelr'd  vou. 
O  Sir  Anthony !  Sir  Anthony  I  what  devil 
tempted  you  to  such  madness  as  this  ? 

Soph.  Oh,  madam,  do  not  upbraid  him ! 
See  how  he  is ! 

Lady  5.  I  see  how  it  is,  well  enough :  the 
devil,  the  devil  of  ambition  has  tempted  him. 
— igoifig  neafer  him  unth  great  vehemence.) 
Did  not  I  tell  you  that  with  prudence 
and  management,  and  economy,  we  should 
in  the  eno  amass  a  good  fortune  ?  but  you 
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must  be  in  such  a  harry  to  get  rich ! — O  it 
would  set  Uie  better  of  a  saint  s  ipirit  to  think 
now  I  have  saved,  and  regulated,  and  laid 
down  rules  for  my  household,  and  that  it 
should  all 'come  to  this ! — To  have  watched, 
and  toiled,  and  fretted  as  I  have  done,  and  all 
to  no  purpose! — If  I  did  not  begrudge  the 
very  food  that  was  consumed  in  the  family ! 
— If  I  did  not  try  all  manner  of  receipts  that 
the  wife  of  the  meanest  citizen  would  scarce- 
ly have  thought  of! — If  I  did  not  go  a  bar- 
gain-hunting thro'  every  shop  in  London,  and 
purchase  damaged  muslins  even  for  my  own 
wearing ! — it  is  very  hard — ^it  is  very  hard, 
indeed,  (bursting  into  tears.)  O  it  is  enough 
to  turn  a  woman's  brains  ! 

Sea.  {starting  up  in  a  rage.)  By  heavens, 
madam,  it  is  enough  to  turn  a  man's  brains 
to  think,  that,  in  addition  to  the  ruin  I  have 
brought  upon  myself  and  my  children,  I  have 
taken  to  my  bosom — 1  have  set  over  their  in- 
nocent heads,  a  hard-heaxted,  narrow,  avari- 
cious woman,  whose  meanness  makes  me 
contemptible,  whose  person  and  character  I 
despise  ! — This,  madam,  the  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion, which  you  talk  of,  has  tempted  me  to  do; 
and  for  this,  more  than  all  his  other  malice,  I 
will  curse  hipi ! 

Soph,  (endeawmring  to  soothe  kim.)  Pray 
be  n«t  so  violent  with  her !  she  does  not  con- 
aider  what  she  si^ys — she  did  not  intend  to 
hurt  yon. 

Lady  S.  Sir  Anthony  Seabright,  vou  are  a 
base  man  and  a  deceiver :  my  brother  shall 
know  how  you  have  used  me  :  he  has  made 
you  a  Member  of  Parliament   and  a  Baronet. 

Sea.  Yes,  and  a  contemptible  fool,  and  a 
miserable  wretch  into  the  bargain.  But  no, 
no,  no !  I  have  made  myself  so ;  I  deserve  my 
punishment. — 

Enter  Lord  Allcrest,  BRAUMOirT,MoR04ir, 
Mrs.  B.  and  William  B. 

And  here  are  more  of  my  advisers  and  be- 
seechers  come  to  visit  me :  advance,  advance, 
good  friends !  you  are  come  to  look  upon  a 
ruined  man,  and  you  are  gratified. 

Bea.  (going  up  to  him  affeetionatdy.)  No, 
my  dear  Seabright ;  in  a  very  different  spirit 
are  we  come  :  we  come  to  sympathize  with 
you,  and  to  console  you. 

Sea.  I  hate  sympathy,  and  I  hate  consola- 
tion !  You  are  come,  I  suppose,  to  sympa- 
thize with  me  too,  my  Lord,  and  to  put  me 
in  mind  of  the  damn'd  place  I  have  given  up 
to  that  knave  Sir  Crafly  Supplecoat. 

Igfrd  A.  No,  Sir  Anthony,  1  scorn  to  up- 
braid, but  I  pretend  neither  to  sympathize 
with  yuu  nor  to  console  you  :  I  come  to  res- 
cue my  sister  from  a  situation  unworthy  of  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Allcrest,  and  she 
shaU  go  home  with  me. 

Sea.  Nay,  by  the  sincerity  of  a  miserable 
man,  but  you  do  console  me. — Take  her  o' 
Grod's  name !  1  received  her  not  half  so  wil- 
lingly as  I  resign  her  to  ^ou  again,  {taking 
Lady  Sarah's  nand  to  gfve  her  to  her  brother, 


which  she  puUs  awav  from  him  angrih/f  mut 
going  up  to  Lord  Allcrest,  gives  Am  her  hmi 
as  an  act  of  her  own.) 

Ididy  8.  If  my  brother  will,  indeed,  have  the 
goodness ! 

Boy.  {skipping  joyf idly.)  Sophy  !  sister  So* 
phy !  she  is  going  away  from  us  !  ^  not  that 
nice  ? 

Soph.  Hush,  George! 

Sea.  (to  Mrs.  B.  on  perceiving  her  smilt  1$ 
herself.)  Yes,  madam,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
all  this  is  very  amusing  to  yon — ^you  aie  aho 
come,  no  doubt,  to  bestow  upon  me  jourcon^ 
tribntion  of  friendly  sympatny. 

Mrs.  B.  Indeed,  Sir  Anthony,  reooUectiog 
the  happiness  you  have  enjoy ea,  and  the  wck 
man  tnat  shared  it  with  you,  you  are  entitled 
to  no  small  portion  of  pity. 

Bea.  {to  Mrs.  B.^  Fie  upon  it !  fie  upon  it, 
Susan !  can't  you  nold  out  your  hand  to  him. 
and  forgive  him  nobly,  without  tacking  those 
litUe  ungracious  recollections  to  it  P  (to  Set.) 
Indeed,  my  dear  Seabright,  you  look  upon  oi 
all  with  the  suspicious  eye  of  an  tinfortuoate 
man;  but  we  are  truly  come  to  you  in  kind* 
neas  and  Christian  simplicity ;  and  we  bris; 
you  comfort. 

Sea.  Yes,  Beaumont,  you  come  to  me  ia 
simplicity.  What  coimort  can  you  brin^  to 
me,  ruined  as  I  am  ?  all  my  fair  prospeeti 
blasted !  all  my  honours  disgraced !  sank 
even  to  obscurity  and  contempt !  yon  an;  in- 
deed come  in  great  simplicity. 

Bea.  What  comfort  can  we  bring  yoa? 
does  grandeur  and  riches  include  the  whole 
of  human  happiness,  that  you  should  now 
feel  yourself  inconsoli^le  and  hopeless  ?  Caii> 
not  a  quiet,  modest  retreat,  independent  of  the 
bustie  of  the  world,  still  be  a  situation  of  cooh 
fort? 

Sea.  I  know  what  you  mean :  contempt!* 
ble,  slothful  obscurity. 

Bea.  You  mistake  me.  Sir  Anthony;  tv* 
spectahle  and  useful  privacy. 

Sea.  I  understand  you  well  enough :  hope- 
less and  without  object — I  abhor  it ! 

Bea.  What,  Seabright !  can  a  man  with  a 
family  to  grow  up  around  him,  be  bopekn 
and  without  object?  Ck>me  here,  children,  and 
speak  for  yourselves,  {he  takes  the  childfth 
in  his  hands  t  and  encouraging  Sophia  to  esme 
forward,  they  surround  Seabnght.) 

Soph,  {after  endeavouring  in  Toin  to  svtak, 
and  kissing  her  father's  hani  tenderly.)  O  my 
dear  father !  in  the  loneliest  cottage  in  Enf  < 
land  I  could  be  happy  with  you.  I  would 
keep  it  so  neat  and  comfortable,  and  do  every 
thing  for  you  so  willingly ;  and  the  children 
would  be  so  good,  if  you  would  but  love  os 
enough  to  be  happy  with  us. 

Sea.  {catching  her  in  his  arms.)  Oxne  U> 
my  heart,  my  i^mirable  girl !  thou  truly  hast 
found  the  way  to  it,  and  a  stubborn  unnattt* 
ral  heart  it  has  been. — But  I  will  love  you  all 
— ^yes,  my  children,  I  will  love  you  enough 
to  be  happv  with  you.  (pausing.)  I  hope  I 
shaR-I  think  I  shall. 
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f^iU.  B.  (etmrly.)  Te«,  you  will !  yeit,  you 
will !  if  there  be  one  mm  of  a  true  man  in 
Tour  breast,  you  will  We  them  to  the  last 
beat  of  Toor  heart. 

B«a.  {smiting  effeetionately  on  his  son.)  bei 
•way,  stripling !  your  warmth  interrupts  us. 

JMA.  O  no !  let  him  speak !— say  all  of  you 
what  yoil  please  to  me  now  :  say  any  thing 
that  will  Iveak  the  current  of  my  miserable 
tbouffhts ;  for  we  are  at  this  moment  indulg- 
ing^ fancies  as  illusive  as  those  that  former^ 
misled  me ;  even  the  cottage  that  we  talk  of, 
a  peaeefiil  home  for  my  children,  is  no  long- 
er in  mv  power. 

Boa.  {going  up  to  Morgan.)  Now, my  friend, 
this  ts  the  time  fot  you  to  step  forth,  and 
make  a  subdued  father  and  his  innocent  chil- 
dcea  happy :  bestow  your  wealth  liberally,  and 
the  blessings  that  will  fall  upon  your  grey 
head  shall  well  reward  the  toils  and  dangers 
that  hare  earn'd  it. 

(leading  him  to  Seabright.) 

Sea.  Ha !  what  stranger  is  this  i  1  observed 
him  not  before. 

B«m,  Speak  for  yourself  now,  Mr.  Morgan ; 
I  will  do  no  more  for  you. 

Ssm.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  uncle  of  my  Caroline! 

Mar.  Yes,  Sir  Anthony,  and  very  nmch 
disposed,  if  you  will  give  him  leave,  to— to 
love — (o  befriend — ^to  be  to  vou  and  yours — 
to  be  the  uncle  and  friend  of  you  all.  {speak- 
ing m  a  h^okon  agitaUd  voiee.) 

Sea.  O  no  i  I  am  unworthy  to  receive  any 
thing  from  vou — from  the  uncle  of  mv  much- 
injured  wi&}  but  these  children,  Air.  Mor- 
SiA — I  am  not  too  proud  to  sak  you  to  be  a 
iend  to  them. 

Bea,  {hasiHy  to  8ea.^  Poo,  man !  you  have 
DO  real  goodness  in  you,  if  you  cannot  per- 
ceive th^  he  must  and  will  be  a  friend  to 
yourself  also.  Come^  come !  give  him  a  hand 
of  fellowship !  {pnUtng  Seabnght's  hand  into 
Moivan*s)  Now,  God  will  bless  you  both  ! 

Mor,  If  Sir  Anthony  will  permit  an  old 
man,  who  has  past  thro'  msny  buffetings  of 
fortune,  to  draw  his  arm-chair  by  him  in  the 
evening  of  liis  life,  and  tell  over  the  varied 
hardships  he  has  met  with,  he  will  cheer  its 
gloom,  and  make  it  pass  more  pleasantly. 
(Sea.  prtsses  Morgan  s  hand  to  his  breastf 
teUAottt  speakiw,) 

Mrs.  6.  (to  Mor.)  Well  said,  and  graceful- 
ly said,  my  good  uncle !  did  not  I  tell  you, 
you  would  go  through  your  part  well,  if  you 
would  but  trust  to  the  dictates  of  your  own 
good  heart? 

Bta.  O  there  is  nobodv,  when  he  does  what 
is  noble  and  nffht,  that  does  not  find  a  way  of 
doing  it  gracefully. 

Mrs.  S.  {to  Sophia^  ^oho  is  goine  up  timid' 
Itf  to  Mor.)  Yes,  that  is  right,  my  dear.  Come, 
cnildren,  (leading  the  childrtn  up  to  him.)  gath- 
er an  about  him.  Yes,  take  hold  of  him ;  don*t 
be  afraid  to  touch  him  ;  it  docs  young  people 
good  to  pat  the  clieeks  of  a  benevolent  old 
(Mor.  eminraces  them  offeeHonately.) 

Will.  B.  {joining  the  ekildren  in  caressing 


Mor.) — My  dear  Mr.  Morgan,  I  love  you  with 
all  my  soul ! — And  my  sweet  Sophy — ^my 
good  DO|>hy,  don't  vou  love  him  too  ? — She  is 
such  a  good  girl,  Air.  Morgan  ! 

Mor.  So  she  is,  William;  and  she  must 
have  a  good  husband  by-and-bye  to  reward 
her.  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  somebody  or 
other  willing  to  have  her.  {smiling  archly  up^ 
oh  William,  leho  looks  abashrd;  and  letting 
go  Sophy's  hand  retires  behind.) 

Sea.  {to  Mot.)  I  have  now  voice  enough, 
m^  generous  fhend,  to  say  that  1  am  sensible 
of  joai  goodness:  but  there  are  feelings 
which  depress  me — : — 

Mor.  Say  no  more  about  it,  my  good  Sir; 
I  am  happy,  and  I  would  have  every  body  to 
rejoice  witn  me. 

LdtrdA.  (to  Mor.  leading foruard  Lady  Sa- 
rah.) Ana  every  body  does  rejoice  with  yon, 
my  good  Sir.  rermit  me  to  assure  you,  tliat 
tho',  perhaps,  somewhat  injured  with  the 
ways  of  the  world,  I  have  not  been  an  unfeel- 
ing spectator  of  what  has  pass'd  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve Lady  Sarah  also  has  not  looked  upon  it 
with  indifference,  {turning  to  Sea.)  Now, 
Sir  Anthony,  I  would,  if  possible,  part  friends 
with  you;  and  I  have  a  favour  to  reouest, 
which  will,  if  it  is  granted,  make  me  forget 
every  unpleasant  thing  that  has  pass'd  be- 
tween us. 

Sea.  Mention  it,  my  Lord ;  I  will  not  ^§1- 
lingly  refuse  you. 

Lord  A.  my  sister  has  just  now  told  me, 
that  she  will  leave  you  without  regret,  if  you 
will  let  her  have  your  youngest  boy  to  live 
with  her :  I  join  my  request  to  her's. 

Boy  (eagerly.)  What,  take  Tony  away 
firom  us !  no,  but  she  shan't  tho* ! 

•Sea.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  Lord, 
and  to  Lady  Sarah  also ;  but  I  cannot  find  in 
my  heart  to  divide  my  children.  He  shall, 
however,  visit  her  frequently,  if  she  will  per- 
mit him ;  and  if  she  will  have  the  goodness 
to  forget  the  hasty  words  of  a  passionate  man, 
and  still  take  an  interest  in  any  thing  that  be- 
longs to  him,  he  will  be  gratified  by  it. 

Snph.  And  I  will  visit  Lady  Sarah  too,  if 
she  will  have  the  goodness  to  permit  me. 

Ijody  S.  1  thank  vou,  my  dear ;  it  is,  per- 
haps, more  than  1  deserve,  (to  Mrs.  B.)  And 
may  I  hope,  madam,  that  you  will  forget 
whatever  unpleasant  things  may  have  pass'd 
between  us .' 

Bea.  (interrupting  his  wife  as  she  is  about 
to  speak.)  Now  answer  her  pleasantly,  my 
dear  Susan !  (Mrs.  B.  smiles  pleasantly y  and 
gives  her  liajid  to  Uidy  Saran.)  Now  every 
thing  is  right.  O  it  is  a  pleasant  thin^  to'fi od 
that  there  is  some  good  in  every  human  being  ! 

Enter  a  Skrvant,  and  whispers  to  Bka. 

Is  he  here.'  let  him  enter  then. 

Sea.  Who  is  it }  I  can  see  nobody  now. 

Bea.  Don't  be  alarmed:  it  is  a  friend  of 
your's,  who  has  offended  you,  and  takes  a  very 
proper  season  to  be  forgiven.  It  is  one  who 
durst  not,  in  your  prosperity,  shew  you  the  ex 
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tent  of  his  attachment ;  bat  he  has  now  come, 
for  he  has  already  open'd  hii  mind  to  me  ap- 
on  hearing  of  your  miafortunee,  to  put  into 
your  haniu.  for  the  benefit  of  your  children, 
an  the  little  money  he  has  Bared,  since  he 
first  began  to  lay  up  one  mite  after  another, 
and  to  call  it  his  own  property. 

iSaa.  Who  can  that  be?  1  did  not  think 
there  was  a  creature  in  ^  world  that  bore  us 
so  much  aflfection. 

Enter  Robikt,  who  starts  back  upon  seeing  so 
many  people. 

Beth  Come  in,  my  good  Robert :  {taking  kis 
hand  and  Uading  iimfonoardf)  thou  need'st 
not  be  ashamed  to  shew  thy  ftoe  here :  there 


is  nobody  here  who  will  not  veceiTe  thee  gn- 
ciously,  not  even  Lady  Sarah  henel£ 
CTke  ekUdran  tmd  every  hotbf  gatker  rmd 
Robert.) 

Sea.  {coming  fofward  wiik  Bea.)  Ah,  1117 
dear  Beaumont,  what  a  charm  there  is  in  d»> 
ing  good !  it  can  giye  dignity  to  the  meueit 
conmtion.  Had  this  unlucky  scheme  botiu^ 
ceeded,  for  if  we  could  have  but  weather'd  it 
a  little  while  longer,  it  must  have  auoceeded, 
I  should  have  been — ^I  think  I  should  htw 
been  munificent  as  a  prince. 

Bea,  Ah.  no  more  of  that,  my  dear  fiiesd! 
no  more  or  that !  such  thoughta  axe  dlBge^ 
ous,  and  the  enemy  is  still  at  hand :  chide  the 
deceiver  away  fixun  you,  even  when  he  mikii 
his  appearance  in  tnie  fiur  fonn  of  Virtue. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 
THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


IivChe  hngnge  ijf  the  two  Tragedies  of  this 
Toltzme,  a  few  ilight  idtentioiis,  I  hope  for 
the  better,  win  bemnd  firom that  of  the  fint 
edition,  n  slight  indeed,  that  I  scarcely  know 
wheUier  or  not  they  desenre  to  be  mentioned. 
As  for  the  Comeoy,  beEeiing  it  has  been 
generiHy  disliked,  I  hare  been  afiaid  to  touch 
tt,  lest,  going  orer  it  again,  deprived  of  that 
ammation  so  faTomable  to  amendment  which 
encoma^ment  always  gives,  I  should  make 
it  worse  instead  of  better. 

SeTeial  of  my  friends,  since  Rayner  was 
Mbliahed,  and  one  of  them,  I  must  confess, 
mr  whoee  judgment  1  have  the  highest  respect, 
hdbte  it  was  published,  have  objected  to  the 
deseiiptMm  ofthe  flooded  river,  Act  v.  Scene 
lu.  as  very  improper  in  the  cirenmstanoes 
teider  which  it  is  introdnoed.  I  readily  grant 
it  may  be  s^  to  appear  so  at  first  sight ;  but 
I  shooM  thmk,  that  when  those  circumstan- 
ees  are  more  perfectly  considered,  this  objec- 
lioii  wiD  be  ooosidenbly  weakened.  When 
the  Cknmtess  and  Confessor  are  told  the  bridge 
is  broken  down,  the  distance  which  the  Mes- 
senger most  tbni  go,  in  the  short  time  allowed 
Ibrit,  is  so  great  that  it  seems  impossible,  and 
therefore  overwhelms  their  thoughts.  To  have 
desired  the  Messenger,  notwitnstanding,  to 
mouBt  his  hone  and  set  off  immediately, 
would,  as  &r  as  I  am  able  to  judve,  nai  have 
been  nafeoial ;  for  it  is  upon  slight,  not  upon 
great,  oocanons  that  Uie  mind  recovers  itself 
■nffioiently  firom  disappointment  to  give  diiec- 
tioas  immediately  as  to  what  is  next  to  be  done. 
I  have  supposed  the  Countess  and  Confeasor 
Bot  as  Hstening  to  the  Messenger's  description, 
bat  as  lecovenng.  while  he  speaks,  from  the 
shook,  and  consiaering  whether  their  object 
is  still  possible.  The  difficulty  here  seems  to 
me  to  he  this;  whether  is  it  most  natural  for 
the  Messenger  himself,  just  returned  from  be- 
holSag  an  awfbl  sight  m  nature,  to  have  his 
mind  most  engrossed  with  that,  or  with  the 
idea  of  ridiag  to  the  town  in  time  to  save  the 
Drisoner,  a  tmng  which  appears  to  him  abso- 
loleljr  isBpossible  ?  fbr  it  should  be  remembered 
that  till  they  call  him  ttpon  the  atue>  he  has  no 
idea  of  the  nature  of  toe  errand  (or  which  he 
was  kept  in  readiness,  therefore,  it  could  not 
beforehand  have  inteiested  his  mind.  If  the 
first  of  these  suppositions  is  most  natural,  I 
should  think  I  am  in  a  good  denee  justified 
in  tBtroduetng  this  passage ;  if  Uie  last,  I  am 
oertstaly  wrong.  It  is  a  fauk,  however, 
easily  reetilled  bv  drawing  a  pen  across  every 
line  ofthe  speeon  except  the  two  first }  and 
if  the  play  slioQld  ever  be  acted,  this  must  be 
dooe  lor  another  reason,  vis.  that  no  theatre 
esuld  afford  to  put  into  such  an  insignificant 
chancier  as  toat  of  a  Messenger  an  sotor 


capable  of  reciting  it. — Another  objection'may 
be  made  to  this  speech,  that  people  ^n  his  sit* 
nation  do  not  make  such  speeches.  People 
in  his  situation  of  life  will  not,  it  is  true,  to 
any  length  make  speeches  of  sentiment  and 
reflection ;  but  the  strone  impression  made 
upon  them  by  a  grand  and  awful  object,  will 
put  them,  for  the  time  being,  in  possession  of 
a  power  of  language  and  strength  of  descrip- 
tion which  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose 
I  can  equal.  The  language  of  description, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  artificial  phrases  or 
abstract  words,  is  more  equally  at  the  com- 
mand of  all  ranks  of  men  than  any  other,  that 
of  strong  passion  excepted. 

It  has  also  been  objected,  from  many  differ- 
ent quarters,  that  the  incident  of  Ohio  sav(ing 
across  the  main  beam  ofthe  scaffold,  Slc.  is  a 
very  bad  one,  and  so  absurd,  that  it  would  set 
an  audience  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  That  it 
is  not  a  good  one  1  verv  readuy  admit ;  but, 
in  representation,  the  absurditir,  or  1  ought 
rather  to  say,  ludiicrousness  of  it,  so  far  firom 
beiuff  more  obvious,  would  be  less  so  than  in 
the  closet.  In  reading  a  play,  what  is  repre- 
sented as  passing  upon  the  stage .  and  what  is 
related  as  paning  elsewhere,  are  both  brought 
before  the  imagination  with  nearly  equal 
strength;  but,  in  representation,  what  is  only 
relat^  sinks  into  a  degree  of  dimness  and 
distance,  bv  which  it  is  almost  comparatively 
annihilated.  This  incident,  however,  is  most 
certainly  not  happily  conceived,  and  as  it  is 
all  comprised  witnin  the  compass  of  a  very 
few  lines,  miffht  easily  be  changed  into  any 
other  in  which  Ohio  is  still  made  the  agent,, 
by  any  person  who  should  be  willing  to  bnn^ 
this  play  before  an  audience. 

in  Act  first  of  Constantino,  Scene  ii,  I  find' 
that  my  meaning  has  been  sometimes  misun- 
derstood. It  never  once  entered  into  my  idea 
to  represent  the  Emperor  as  yielding  to  his 
wife  8  fears,  so  faros  to  send  his  fhends  to- 
face  the  danger  threatened  from  the  outrage- 
ous multitude  withouthim.  J  have  made  him, 
whilst  he  appears  to  yield,  put  such  conduct 
in  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  light, 
trusting  that  her  generous  nature  would  re- 
volt from  it,  as  an  easier  way  of  making  her 
submit  to  the  necessity  than  giving  a  deter- 
mined refusal.  In  a  narrative,  where  all  the 
secret  thoughts  ofthe  heart  can  be  as  easily 
made  known  as  those  which  a  character  is 
made  to  utter,  there  is  little  excuse  either  for 
leaving  your  meaning  in  a  doubtful  state,  or 
bringing  it  out  too  lahDriously ;  but,  in  a  story 
earned  on  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  in 
dialogue,  it  ia  very  difficult  to  avoid  both  these 
feults,  into  which  I  confess  I  am  too  apt 
tofiUl. 


TO   THE  READER. 


Though  I  have  already  met  with  so  much 
indalj^nce  from  tlA;  Dublic  for  a  work 
obiciired  with  many  fitiuts,  and  might  Ten- 
tore,  without  great  mistrust,  to  bring  before 
it  the  Plays  which  I  now  offer,  unaccompar 
nied  by  any  previous  demand  upon  the  atten- 
tion or  my  reader,  which  is  generally  an  un- 
welcome thing,  I  must  nevertheless  beg  for  a 
few  minutes  to  trespass  upon  his  patience. — 
It  has  been,  and  still  is,  my  strongest  desire 
to  add  a  few  pieces  to  me  stock  of  what  may 
be  called  our  national  or  permanently  acting 
plays 
be  to 

therefore,  

pursuing  a  particular  plah,  endeavoured  fuUy 
to  delineate  the  character  of  the  chief  person 
of  each  drama,  independently  of  his  bemg  the 
subject  of  u  particular  pasnon ;  so  that  we 
might  have  an  idea  of  wnat  kind  of  a  man  he 
would  have  been  had  no  circumstances  ever 
arisen  to  br'ug  that  passion  violently  into  ac- 
tion. 1  have  endeavoured  als  >  distinctly  to 
discriminate  the  inferior  characters,  because 
they,  not  being  allowed  to  exhibit  violent 
passion,  lest  they  should  too  much  interfere 
with  the  princi^  object,  had  more  need  of 
such  distinct  discrimmation  to  prevent  them 
from  being  altogether  insignificant,  and  to 
prevent  each  play  from  becoming  a  mere  pic- 
ture of  paasion  which  might  be  tedious  and 
heavy  to  an  audience  accustomed  to  variety  of 
charnrier  and  incident.  This  I  have  done, 
how  uitjkUfully  soever  I  may  have  done  it, 
with  a  hope,  wnich  I  will  not  yet  abandon, 
that  some  of  the  dramas  belonging  to  that 
work  may  hereafler  be  thought  worthy  of  be- 
ing admittpd  into  that  class  of  plays  to  which 
I  am  so  desirous  of  adding  something.  How- 
ever, I  am  sensible  that  were  those  plays  more 
successful  than  I  dare  flatter  myselrto  expect, 
they  all  require  too  much  power  of  expression 
and  delicacy  of  discrimination  in  the  actor 
who  represents  the  principal  character — the 
whole  depends  too  much  on  the  exertion  of 
one  individual,  and  such  a  one  too  as  can 
very  rarely  be  found,  ever  to  become  plays  that 
will  commonly  be  brought  upon  the  stage.t 

*  See  the  introductioo  to  the  '  Series  of  Plays.' 

t  Let  it  not  be  supposed  fromthe  a  hove  that  I 
hftTe  the  sliGrhtest  intention  ofdiscontinalngthe 
'  Series  of  Plays.'  So  far  from  it^  I  hope  that  the 
work  will  go  on  better  for  the  being  occas'onally 
broke  in  upon  by  pieces  of  a  different  kind  ;  nnd 
thouffh  I  admit  they  are  not  altogether  well  fit- 
ted tor  the  >tafle,  as  it  is  commonly  circumstan- 
ced, I  ttill  think  plays  upon  that  plan  are  capable 
of  being  made  upon  the  stage  more  interesting 
than  any  other  species  of  drama. 


Convinoed  of  this,  aa  well  as  wishing 
times  to  vary  mv  employment,  F  bmrt 
long  since  proposed  to  myself  not  to  confine 
my  pen  entirely  to  ons  task,  but  to  write  from 
time  to  time,  as  inclination  might  lead  me,  or 
circumstances  suggest,  an  unconnected  or 
(may  I  so  call  it.^)  a  free,  independent  pUy, 
that  mi^ht  have  a  chance  of  pleasing  upon  a 
stsffe,  circumstanced  as  stages  generally  are, 
wiUi  no  particular  advantages.  I  have  wish- 
ed to  leave  behind  me  in  the  world  «  fiew 
plays,  some  of  which  might  have  a  chanoe  <^ 
continuing  to  be  acted  even  in  our  cmnirmm 
theatres  and  barns ;  and  of  preserving  to  my 
name  some  remembrance  with  those  who 
are  lovers  of  that  species  of  amusement  w^hich 
I  have  above  every  other  enjoyed. 

I  am  well  aware,  however^  that  haring  sue- 
ceeded  in  one  species  of  wnting  gives  ua  bo 
sure  grounds  to  presume  that  we  shall  be 
equally  fortunate  in  any  other ;  no,  not  •Ten 
in  that  which  most  nearly  approaches  to  iL 
Not  only  the  epic  poet  may  write  a  bad  tr«ge^ 
dy,  but  the  sonnet  writer  may  find  hif^^^y 
greatly  at  a  loss  in  composing  a  few  ten<ier 
couplets  for  music.  I  have  seldom  seen  any 
piece,  not  appearing  to  me  to  possess  gtemi 
merit  ^for  such  things  I  have  seen,)  succeed 
upon  tne  stage^  without  feeling  inclined  to 
say  to  myself,  **  don't  despise  this :  vc^ry 
probably  in  attempting,  even  upon  no  higher 
grounds,  such  success  as  the  present,  and  giv- 
ing to  it  also  the  whole  bent  of  your  thou^ts, 
you  would  find  yourself  miserably  disappoint^ 
ed."  I  offer  to  the  public,  therefore,  a  work 
of  a  kind  so  nearly  related  to  that  in  which  I 
have  already  hod  some  degree  of  suceecs  and 
encouragement,  with  almost  the  diffidence  oC 
an  entirely  inexperienced  writer. 

To  publish  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  pWys, 
I  am  very  sensible,  is  making  a  large  demand 
upon  tJie  attention  of  my  reviers,  and  ejcpos. 
ing  the  plays  themselves  likewise  to  the  aan« 

§er  of  being  read  in  a  way  that  will  diminish 
leir  e^ct,  and  in  every  way  prove  a.  gieal 
disadvantajge  to  them.  People  are  in  the  hab- 
it of  reading  but  one  new  play  at  a  time, 
which  by  this  means  makes  a  full  undividetl 
impression  upon  the  mind  ;  and  though  wv 
are  not  obliffed  to  read  all  the  plays  or  a  vul' 
ume,  one  following  another,  so  that  they  must 
crowd,  and  jostle,  and  tread  upon  one  an- 
other's heels ;  yet  who.  with  a  new  work  in 
his  hands,  i^he  be  at  all  pleased  with  it,  will 
shut  up  the  book  afler  the  first  portion  or  it  is 
over,  and  wait  till  he  has  properly  di^sunl 
what  he  has  got  before  he  proceed  with  the 
remainder  ?  I  am  inclined  to  beliove  thai 
each  of  the  plays  in  the  aeries  has  at  first  snf. 


TO  THE  READER. 
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fered  oont'iderably  from  being  read  in  this 
manner)  bat  in  pieces  connected  with  one 
another  thia  mode  of  publication  is  in  aome 
degree  neceaauy,  at  leaat  there  is  in  it  more 
propriety.  So  much  am  I  convinced  of  this 
that  it  was  at  one  time  my  intention  to  publish 
these  plara  separately,  and  it  is  with  some  dif- 
finulty  that  I  hare  oieen  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  this  intention.  May  I  then  beg  of  my 
reader  to  pardon,  in  tiie  first  place,  so  great  a 
demand  upon  his  attention  by  offering  at  once 
a  volume  of  plavs  to  his  perusal ;  in  the  next 
place,  to  have  the  goodness  not  to  read  it  has- 
tily, bat  to  nsuse,  some  days  at  least,  between 
each  play,  /nat  they  maj[  nave  in  this  respect 
the  same  advantages  which  new  plays  gener- 
ally hare.  Let  bun  not  smile  :  this  last  is  a 
request  which  I  earnestly  make,  and  if  it  is 
not  complied  with,  1  shall  almost  be  tempted 
to  think  myself  haidly  treated.* 

I  must  also  mention,  that  each  of  the^  plays 
contained  in  this  volume  has  been,  at  one 
time  or  other,  offered  for  representation  to  one 
or  other  of  our  winter  theatres,  and  been  re- 
iected.  This  my  reader  will  readily  believe 
ia  not  done  in  the  spirit  of  vanity ;  and  1  bee 
of  him  also  to  believe,  that  neither  is  it  at  all 
done  in  that  of  complaint.  1  merely  mention 
it,  beeaose  otherwise  it  must  have  appeared 
absurd  to  introduce  from  the  press  what  has 
been  expressly  written  to  Oome  before  the  pub- 
lie  in  a  diflerent  manner^  vrithout  making  any 
attempt  to  present  it  m  its  own  pecaliar 
mode.  I  must,  in  06b  case,  have  either  ap- 
pe«n*d  pttsiUanimously  timid  in  shrinking 
nom  that  open  trial  to  which  my  contempo- 
raries submit,  or  sullenly  and  ungraciously 
fiwtidiotts. 

The  chief  thing  to  be  regretted  in  this  fail- 
ure of  mr  attempts  is,  that  having  no  oppor- 
tunity or  seeing  an^  of  my  pieces  exhibited, 
man^  faplts  respectug  stage  effect  and  gen- 
eral UDpiession  will  to  me  remain  undiscov- 
ered, and  those  1  may  hereafter  write  be  of 
course  unimproved.  Another  disadvantage, 
perhaps,  may  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  my 
reader ;  viz.  that  not  having  the  trial  of  their 

*  It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  unconnected  po- 
ems booad  up  together,  and  almost  every  other 
spaeics  of  composition,  most  suffer  for  bems  read 
is'hastv  succession  in  the  nme  way.  Ana  m  in 
some  uegree  they  do.  But  in  reading  descrip- 
tjoQS  of  nature,  luccesiions  of  thooghta,  and  nsr- 
niiTesof  evciy  kind*  the  ideas  they  repreaentto 
the  mmd  are  as  troops  drawn  out  befose  it  In 
loose  maisballed  array^  whose  most  animated 
movements  it  surveys  still  as  a  spectator ;  whilst 
ia  reading  a  drama,  where  erery  character  speaks 
immediately  in  bis  own  person,  we  by  sympathy 
rush,  as  it  were,  ourselves  into  the  battle,  and 
ibchi  undter  evoy  man's  coat  of  mail  by  turns. 
l%s  is  an  exercise  of  the  mind  so  close  and  via- 
•stNis,  that  we  retiia  from  it  exhaosted ;  and  if 
canosity  ahould  olge  us  on  without  sufficient 
rest  to  tiia  next  eagsirement  that  calls  for  as,  we 
«Bter  the  field  bewildered,  and  spiritless,  and 
weak* 


merits  inunediately  in  prospect,  I  may  be- 
come careless  or  forgetful  of  those  requisites 
in  the  drama  that  peculiarly  refer  to  the  stage. 
But  if  I  know  any  thing  at  all  of  my  own 
character,  this  wifi  not  oe  the  case.  I  ahall 
persevere  in  my  taak,  circumstanced  as  I  am, 
with  as  anxious  unremitting^  an  attention  to 
every  thing  that  regards  the  theatre  as  if  I 
were  there  forthwith  to  receive  the  full  re- 
ward of  all  my  labors,  or  complete  and  irre- 
trievable condemnation.  So  strong  is  my  at- ' 
tachment  to  the  drama  of  my  native  country, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  one  whom  every 
British  heart  thinks  of  with  pride,  that  a  dis- 
tant and  uncertain  hope  of  having  even  but  a 
very  few  of  the  pieces  I  offer  to  the  public 
represented  to  it  with  approbation,  when  some 
partiality  for  them  as  plays  that  have  been 
irequently  read  shall  have  put  it  into  the  pow- 
er of  future  manatfers  to  hnaz  them  upon  the 
stage  with  less  riu  uf  loss  than  would  be  at 
present  incurred,  is  sufficient  to  animate  roe 
to  every  exertion  that  I  am  capable  of  mak- 
ing. 

But  I  perceive  a  smile  rising  upon  the  cheek 
of  my  reader  at  the  sanguine  calculations  of 
human  vanity,  and  in  his  place  I  shojild  most 
probably  smile  too.  Let  that  smile,  howev- 
er, be  tempered  with  respect,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  much  mankind  is  indebted  to 
this  pleasing  but  deceitful  principle  in  our  na- 
ture. It  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
some  flattery  to  carry  us  on  with  what  is  ar- 
duous and  uncertain,  and  who  will  give  it  to 
us  in  a  manner  so  lundly  and  appDcable  to 
our  necessities  as  even  we  our  own  selves  ? 
How  poor  and  stationary  must  the  affairs  of 
men  nave  remained,  had  every  one,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  undertaking,  considered 
the  probability  of  its  success  with  the  cool, 
temperate  mind  of  his  reasonable,  unconcern- 
ed neighbour  ? 

It  is  now  time  to  say  something  of  the  par- 
ticular plajs  here  offered  to  the  public. 

In  the  mrst  I  hare  attempted,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Rayner,  to  exhibit  a  young  man  of  an 
easy,  amiable  temper,  with  &Ucacy  of  senti- 
ment and  a  well  principled  mind,  tempted, 
in  the  extremity  of  distress,  to  join  with  un- 
worthy men  ia  the  proposed  commission  of  a 
detestable  deed  i  and  afterwards,  under  one 
of  the  severest  trials  that  human  fortitude  can 
be  called  upon  to  endure,  bearing  himself  up, 
not  with  Uie  proud  and  lofly  Brmness  of^a 
hero,  but  with  the  struggles  of  a  man,  who, 
conscious  of  the  weakness  of  nature  within 
him,  feels  diffident  of  himself'  the  last,  and 
modestly  aims  at  no  more  tlian  what,  being  a 
soldier  and  the  son  of  a  brave  father,  he  con- 
siders OS  respectable  and  becoming.  One 
who  aspires  not  to  admiration  butshrinkii 
from  contempt;  and  who  being  naturally 
brave  in  the  field,  and  of  a  light  buoyant  dis- 
P|osition,  bears  up  throughout  with  an  anima* 
tion  and  cheerfulness  by  no  means  inconsist- 
ent with  a  considerable  degree  of  the  dread, 
of  death,  when  called  upon  to  encounter  it 
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with  deliberation  and  certainty.  Tofaim  I 
have  oppofled  the  character  of  a  young  man 
in  whom,  though  with  aome  gooa  aflSMstions, 
there  ia  a  foundation  of  natiml  depravity 
greatly  stremrthened  by  the  bad  education  lie 

mother,  brought  by  his  crimes  to  an  untmely 
end,  and  meeting  it  with  a  very  different 
spirit. 

Of  the  characters  of  the  two  principal  wo- 
men in  this  piece,  opposed  to  two  women  of  a 
very  different  description  I  ahaU  say  nothing. 
The  second  and  inferior  persons  of  the  drama 
I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate  with  suffi- 
cient discrimination  to  make  us  feel  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  though  much  force  or  origin- 
ality is  a  praise  which  I  readily  grant  tney 
are  not  entiUed  to. 

I  am  afraid  the  raried  conduct  of  the  whole, 
sometimes  ^y  and  even  ludicrous,  sometimes 
tender  or  distressing,  but  scarcely  at  any  time 
solemn  or  dignified,  will  be  di^leasingto 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  admire  tragedy 
in  its  more  exalted  form.  I  flatter  myself, 
however,  that  as  1  have  not,  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  introduced  any  under-plot  nor  patch- 
ed scenes  unconnected  with  the  main  busi- 
ness, bui  have  endeavoured  to  make  every 
thing  arise  naturally  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  story,  I  shall  not  on  this  score  be  very 
much  censured.  * 

This  play  was  written  many  vears  ago, 
when  I  was  not  very  old,  and  still  youn^r 
from  my  ignorance  of  every  thinfregarding 
literature  tiian  from  my  years.  This,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  mention  as  any  apology  for  its 
defects.  A  work  that  cannot  be  read  with 
approbation  unless  the  mind  is  continually 
referring  to  the  particular  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  was  written,  ought  not  to  be 
brought  before  the  public,  but  (when  those 
circumstances  are  very  extraorcUnary)  as  a 
literary  curiosity.  Reading  over  this  work, 
after  it  had  been  laid  by  for  such  a  length  of 
time  that  it  was  to  me  almost  like  the  work 
of  a  stran^r,  I  thought  there  was  sufficient 
matter  in  it,  with  some  alterations,  to  make 
an  interesting  play,  not  unsuited  to  the  com- 
mon circumstances  of  even  our  country  the- 
atres ;  and  indeed  I  have  altered  it  so  con- 
siderably that  full  one  half  of  it  may  be  said 
to  be  newly  written.  In  the  origmal  it  was 
uniformly  written  in  blank  verse,  and  in  ma- 

*  That  part  of  the  icene,  Act  III.  in  the  court 
of  the  priBon,  where  the  songs  of  the  confined 
chief  of  banditti  and  a  slight  sketch  of  his  char- 
acter are  introduced,  though  very  appropriate 
to  the  place,  itandi  loose  from  the  business  of 
the  play,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  su- 

KrfluoQS  and  contradicting  what  I  have  said  a- 
ve.  But  as  it  is  short,  and  is  a  fancy  come 
into  my  head  from  hearing  stories  in  my  child- 
hood of  Rob  Roy,  oor  Robm  Hood  of  Scotland, 
I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  blot  it  ont,  though, 
either  on  the  stage  or  in  the  closet,  any  body  is 
welcome  to  do  it  for  me  by  passing  it  over  en- 
tirely. 


ny  of  the  aoeiwa,  paxtiflalufarthoM  aMroselH 
ing  to  oomicy  my  readtar  will  readilr  De&eve 
it  waa  auffiosuitly  nigged  wid  hobbling;  I 
have,  thevefiire,  taken  toe  libefty  nf  wnt^ 
in  plain  prose  all  thoee  parta  whm  I  Ihooght 
blank  verse  woold  becambenane  and  stilted. 
The  only  scenes  in  the  play  thai  lenain  ex* 
acUy  or  nearly  aa  they  stood  in  the  orinatl 
are,  that  between  Rayner  and  the  Oldllaa 
of  the  wood,  in  which  I  havesoaroelv  altered 
a  aingle  word,  and  that,  Act  it.  Soene  iii. 
between  Zaterloo  and  his  mother. 

A  play,  with  the  scene  laid  in  Gemanv, 
and  opening  with  a  noiay  meeting  of  miS- 
night  robbers  over  their  wine,  wil|/I  believe, 
suggest  to  mr  readers  certaim  sooroes  from 
which  he  will  snppaee  my  ideas  must  have 
certainly  been  taken.  Will  he  give  roe  per 
feet  credit  when  I  aasnre  him,  atthetimethii 
play  was  written,  I  had  not  only  never  leid 
any  German  plays,  but  was  even  agnorant 
that  such  things  as  Gennan  playa  of  any  Tvp* 
ntation  existed  ?  1  hope — I  am  almost  bold 
enoiifh  to  aay,  I  know  that  he  will.  And 
that  1  may  not  abuse  his  faith  by  smugg^ 
any  thing  under  its  protection  not  atricUy  ra« 
titled  to  it,  I  must  inferm  him  thai  the  shoit 
scene  between  Rajnier  and  his  servant  fie^ 
man  which  I  thought  in  some  degree  neces* 
sary  to  shew  the  character  and  temper  of  the 
master,  and  to  interest  us  in  his  favour  hektt 
the  great  action  of  the  piece  begins^  was  ea- 
tirely  introduced  in  my  latter  alterations,  and 
is  therefore  liable  to  whatever  chaige  of  iint- 
tation  it  may  seem  to  deserve,  though  I  hare 
not  been  aensible,  in  writing  it,  of  having  any 
particular  class  of  authors  in  my  mind. 

Oi  the  comedy  that  follows  it  I  shall  aay 
but  litUe.  To  those  who  are  chieflj  acco^ 
tomed,  in  worita  of  thiakind,  to  admire  quick 
tuma  of  thought,  pointed  expression,  witty 
repartee,  and  the  ludicrous  display  of  the 
transient  passing  follies  and  ftshiirnt  of  the 
world,  this  play  will  have  but  few  attraetiooa. 
The  representation  of  a  few  charaeters,  noty 
I  believe,  "  over-steppiuff  the  modesty  of  na- 
ture,"  who  are  connected  together  in  a  very 
simple  plot,  carried  on  throu^out  with  cheer- 
fulness, unmixed  with  any  pretennona  to 
great  refinement  of  sentiment,  or  delicate 
strokes  of  tenderness,  is  all  this  piece  haa  to 
boast  of:  and  with  no  higher  pretensions, 
the  greater  proportion  of  my  readen  will  not, 
I  flatter  myself,  find  fault  with  me  for  having 
made  it  a  kind  of  diviaion  or  stepping^tone 
between  the  two  tragedies ;  where,  if&ey  do 
not  enjoy  a  brilliant  aunshlne,  they  may  at 
least  have  a  littie  flickering  of  the  sunbeame 
to  play  upon  them  as  they  pass  firom  one  som- 
bre gloom  to  another.  It  has  lain  by  me  for 
many  ye^rs,  and  iias  received  a  veiy  few  in* 
considerable  alterations. 

The  last  play  of  thia  volume  was  written  in 
the  hope  of  being  brought  out  upon  our  lajrg* 
eat  theatre,  enriched  as  it  then  was  by  two 
acton  whose  noble  appearance  and  strong  pow- 
en  of  ezpresaion  aeemed  to  me  peculiarly 
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suited  tp  its  two  principal  chancten.  The 
■ubject  of  it  is  taken  from  Gibbon's  acoount 
of  the  aiegt  of  Cooatantinople  by  the  Turkfl. 
It  was  a  subiect  thai  pressea  itself  upon  me, 
at  a  time  woeo  1  hadf  ao  thoughts  of  writing 
at  all,  and,  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
uoutd  be  written  upon.  The  character  there 
displayed  of  Coastantine  Paleologus,  the  last 
of  the  Cvsara,  a  modest,  aflfectionate,  domes- 
tio  man :  nursed  in  a  luxurious  court  in  habits 
of  indnJjg'^noe  and  indolence ;  without  ambi- 
tiofi;  e?en  without  hope,  rousing  bimself  up 
on  the  approach  of  una^voidable  ruin,  and  de- 
•erted  hv  every  Christian  prince  in  Europe, 
deaerteif  by  hia  own  worthless  and  enervated 
aobjects^  ai^iported  alone  b^  a  generous  band, 
chiefly  of  strangers,  devoting  themselves  to 
him  aom  generous  attachment ; — to  see  him 
thus  circmnstanced,  nobly  fronting  the  storm, 
and  perishing  as  became  the  last  of  a  long  line 
of  kings,  the  last  of  the  Romans ; — this  was  a 
view  of  man— of  noble  and  dignified  exer- 
tion which  it  was  imporaible  for  me  to  resist, 
though  well  awaie  that  no  play  I  am  capable 
of  writing  can  ever  be  equal  to  what  such  a 
flubiect  merves.  So  much  was  I  pleased 
witli  those  generous  ties — may  I  be  permitted 
to  make  use  of  a  scripture  phrase,  and  sav, 
thoae  '  eords  of  a  man  ?'  binding  together  tne 
noble  Paleologus  and  his  brave  imperial  band, 
that,  had  1  followed  mv  own  inclination,  de- 
lineating those  would  nave  been  the  principal 
object  of  the  piece.  But  convinced  that  some- 
thing more  was  requisite  to  interest  a  common 
audience,  and  give  sufficient  variety  to  the 
■eenea,  1  introduced  the  character  of  Valeria, 
and  brought  forward  the  domestic  qualities  of 
Constantme  as  well  as  those  of  the  unfortu- 
nate nrinoe  and  beloved  leader. 

Manomet  and  Justinian!  are  the  only  char- 
acters in  the  piece,  Constontine  excepted, 
that  are  not  imaginary.  The  first  will  be 
Ibond,  I  hope,  to  correspond  with  the  charac- 
ter given  of  nim  by  the  historian.  To  alter, 
for  ue  idle  convenience  of  poetry,  conspicu- 
ooa,  or  indeed  any  characters  that  have  been 
known  in  the  world,  appears  to  me  highly 
blameable,  though  in  nlllng  up  an  outline 
Ctven  us  by  history  we  cannot  well  avoid 
heightening  or  diminishing  the  general  efiect. 
Jortiniani,  if  I  well  remember,  (for  I  have  not 
the  history  by  me  at  present  to  refei  to,)  was 
a  noble  Genoese,  who,  after  a  life  distinguished 
for  military  honour,  disgraced  himself  by  be- 
ing the  first  to  turn  his  back  when  the  Turks 
aitacked  the  breach  on  the  day  of  the  last 
general  assault,  and  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  city  being  taken.  He  is  said  afterwards 
on  this  account  to  have  died  of  a  broken 
heart  I  have  endeavored  to  represent  him 
as  a  proud  man  with  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
rather  than  natively  brave,  and  therefore 
pajticttlarlv  punctilious  in  every  thing  that 
concerns  the  reputation  of  a  soldier,  'fo  him 
I  have  ventozed  to  oppose  a  military  charac- 
ter of  a  very  difierent  description,  in  the  eom- 
aiander  of  the  Genoese  vessels  which  so  gal- 
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lantl;^  forced  their  way  into  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople during  the  siege  ;  and  if  I  have 
dwelt  too  much  on  the  rough  generous  gal- 
lantry of  a  brave  seaman,  and  siven  too  many 
allusions  throughout  the  whole  to  the  dan- 
gers and  vicissitudes  of  a  sea-faring  life,  my 
oount]^,  which  has  owed  so  much  to  bravo 
men  of  this  class,  will  stand  forth  in  my  de- 
fence, and  say,  that  a  Briton  upon  this  sub- 
ject writes  proudly,  and  therefore  is  tempted 
to  write  profusely.  In  the  other  imaginary 
characters,  particularly  that  of  Othus,  I  have 
endeavored  to  accord  with  the  circumstancef 
of  the  times  j  for  it  is  to  be  remembered,  thf^i 
slothful  and  corrupted  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople  then  were,  amongst  tbfjqf^ 
wcie  still  to  be  found  the  chief  remaina  ql 
ancient  literature  and  refinement*. 
Perhaps  in  the  conduct  of  this  tragedy,  1  have 
sometimes  weakened  the  interest  of  it,  by  at- 
tending too  much  to  magnificence  and  snow. 
But  it  was  intended  for  a  large  theatre,  where 
a  play  is  rather  looked  at  than  listened  to  and 
where,  indeed,  by  a  great  proportion  of  the 
audience,  it  cannot  be  heard  ;  and  thou^^h  I 
might  now  very  easily  remove  that  show,  vet 
to  place  in  its  stead  what  it  has  most  probably 
kept  back,  would  be  almost  impossible.  For 
that  which  has  probably  been  prevented  by 
it,  should  have  been  woven  and  incorporated 
into  the  original  texture  of  the  piece,  and 
cannot  afterwards  be  inserted  here  and  there 
in  streaks  and  patches.  It  has  also,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  received  some  injury  from 
my  having  had,  when  I  sketched  my  two 
cmef  characters,  the  actors  who  I  intended 
should  represent  them,  too  much  in  my 
thoughts.  This  is  a  fault,  and  I  am  sensible 
it  is  so :  but  those  who  have  seen  and  ad- 
mired the  great  powers  of  those  actors  in  the 
highest  line  of  tragedy,  will  easily  admit  that  I 
have  not  sinned  without  a  strong  temptation. 
I  hope  also  that  this,  standing  alone,  as  a  sin- 
gle offence  of  the  kind,  amongst  a  considera- 
ble number  of  plays  which,  if  I  live  long 
enough,  my  present  task  will  probably  in- 
creaBo  to,  may  be  forgriven. 

I  am  sensible  there  is  not  that  strength 
and  compactness  of  plot,  that  close  connec- 
tion of  events  producing  one  another  in  this 
play,  which  is  a  great  perfection  in  every 
dramatic  work,  and  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
is  a  perfection  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
work  of  mine  that  I  have  hitherto  published. 
However,  I  flatter  myself  I  have  in  this  in- 
stance a  good  excuse  to  make.  It  appears  to 
me  that,  m  taking  the  subject  of  a  poem  or 
play  from  real  story,  we  are  not  warranted, 
even  by  the  prerogatives  of  hardship,  to  assign 
imaginary  causes  to  great  public  events.   We 

•  The  character  of  Othoric,  or  rather  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  death,  I  have  taken  from  an  ac- 
count I  have  read  somewhere,  I  believe  in  one 
of  Dr.  Moore'i  Novell,  of  a  highland  sergeant, 
who  saved  hiAiself  by  a  similar  stratagem  from 
the  tonnente  prepared  for  him  by  the  American 
Indians. 
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may  accompany  thoie  events  with  imaginary 
eharacten  and  circumstances  of  no  great  im- 
portance, that  alter  them  no  more  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  than  the  garniture  with  which  a 
painter  decorates  the  barrenness  of  some  well- 
known  rock  or  moantain,  that  serves  fbr  a 
liandmark  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  He  may  clothe  its  rugged  sides 
with  brushwood,  and  hang  a  few  storm-stunt- 
ed oaks  on  iti  bare  peaks ;  he  may  throw  a 
thin  covering  of  mist  on  some  untoward  line 
of  its  acclivity,  and  bring  into  stronger  light 
the  bold  storied  towerings  of  its  pillared  clins ; 
he  may  even  stretch  the  rainbow  of  heaven 
over  its  gigantic  head,  but  its  large  and  gen- 
eral form  must  remain  unaltered.  To  nave 
made  a  romantic  passion  for  Valeria  the  cause 
of  Mahomet*a  besieging  the  city,  would,  I  be- 


lieve, have  pleased  the  generality  of  readem 
and  have  made  this  play  appear  to  them  more 
like  what  a  play  ougnt  to  be ;  but  I  must  then 
have  done  what  I  consider  as  wrong. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  proceed  ftrther 
in  pointing  out  the  merit,  if  it  nas  any,  or  de- 
merit of  tms  tragedv,  of  which  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  be  a  very  clear-sighted  or  impartUl 
judfie.  I  leave  it,  with  its  companions,  to  mr 
reader,  who  will,  I  doubt  not,  peruse  them  ill 
with  reasonable  indulgence,  and  more  than 
this  it  would  be  foolish  even  to  desire.  If  I 
find  that,  upon  the  whole,  these  plavi  hxn 
given  more  pleasure  to  the  public  man  the 
reverse,  I  shall  not  less  cheerfully  bring  for- 
ward, at  some  future  time,  those  which  re- 
main behind,  because  their  faults  shall  htfe 
been  fully  exposed  to  the  censure  they  deiene. 


RAYNER:  A  TRAGEDY 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

MEN: 

RATVxm. 

CorwT  Zatbrloo,  a  worthless  dissipated  nth 
hteman  of  ruined  fortune,  and  eiujf 
qf^  a  hand  of  lawless  ndneid  men,  Hke 
mmse^, 

BxRVARo,       )    Gentlemen  and  followers  of 

Sebastiah,     5   Waterloo. 

Haroibraiio,  an  old  general, 

Marooitio,  a  monk. 

Old  man  of  the  Wood, 

OBiOy  a  negro  attached  to  the  prison. 

Hermar,  servant  to  Rayner. 

Richard. 

Bbrtram. 

CrOBAS. 

Keeper  of  tA«  Prison,  Clown,  Executioners, 
Tiemkey,  Jailor,  Messenger,  Landlord, 
Confeeserr,  Crowd,  fye, 

WOMEN  : 
Eliiabitb. 

CovBTBss  Zaterloo,  moUuT  to  Zaterloo. 
MiRA|  a  eeurtexan. 
AiACSi,  friend  to  Min. 

ScRiii, — Germany,  near  the  frontiers  of  Po- 
land  and  Siletda. 


ACT  I.  -    - 

SCBITK  I — A  irOIB£  OF  T0IC£6  AND  VVRU- 
X.T  M£RRIMKKT  18  HEARD,  WHILST 
THE  CFRTAIK  DRAWS  UP,  AVD  DI8C0T- 

.  XXS  COUKT  ZATBRLOO,  BERN ARD,  8£- 
BA8TIAK,  AND  OTHERS  OF  THEIR  BARD 
8BATXD  ROURD  A  TABLE  WITH  WIKE,&C. 

Cbwtf  Z.  Ha  !  ha !  ha«   ha !  with  all  this 
noisy  mirth, 
Should  some  grave  stranger,  on  his  way  mis- 
led, 
How  posh  the  door  a^jar,  and  look  upon  us 
Thus  set,  what  class  of  men  should  we  be 

deemed  ? 
A  set  of  light  hearts,  snug  in  fortune*s  lap, 
Who  will  not  go  to  bed  because  we  may  ^ 
Or  ehib  of  shsrpers,  flush'd  with  foil  sucess, 
New  from  the  spoiling  of  some  simple  fool  ? 
Or  troop  of  •trouing  players,  at  our  ease. 
After  the  labours  of  our  kingly  sorrows, 
With  throats  new  cool'd  at  as  great  charge  of 

wine 

As  our  tough  lungs  hare  cost  of  lady's  tears? 

Ber,  No,  no,  tlu>u  hast  not  hit  upon  it  yet : 

He*d  take  thee  for  the  heir  of  some  old  miser, 

Treatiiig  thy  friends,  as  first  fruits  of  thy 

kingdom, 


With  flowing  bumpers  to  the  quiet  zest 
Of  thy  good  Kinsman's  soul. 

CoufU  Z.  Tes,  Bernard,  thou  say'st  well : 
and  thy  dark  visage. 
Lank  and  unsuited  to  all  mirth,  would  mark 

thee 
The  undertaker,  who  amongst  the  guests 
Had  come  on  matters  of  his  sable  trade. 
Grinning  a  strange,  uncomely  jaw-bone  smile 
O'er  the  near  prospect  of  his  future  gains. 
Seh,  Methinks,  at  least,  in  this  gay,  jolly 
band. 
He  scarcely  would  discoyer  needy  men. 
Who  better  days  have  seen. 
Count  Z.  Tat,  man!  thou  art  too  grave; 
thou  art  too  grave — 
Which  of  you  sung  that  song  with  merry 

lay, 
Some  few  nights  since  ?  Come,  let  us  have  it 


now. 


SONG. 


Ye  who  fain  would  happy  be, 
Give  the  hand,  and  join  with  me : 
They  who  toil  the  weary  day, 
They  who  bend  with  locks  of  grey, 
Thev  who  tread  the  beaten  way, 
Foou  who  work  that  we  may  play. 
Fold  their  weary  arms  to  sleep. 
Come,  let  us  oar  vigil  keep. 

Fellows,  join,  and  never  fear; 
Ye  who  would  be  happy,  Yxemi. 
With  the  sober  and  tne  meek. 
Lighter  flies  the  passing  week  7 
In  his  dwelling  warm  and  sleek, 
Brighter  smiles  the  rich  man's  cheek  f 
Wiser  things  may  wise  men  say. 
Bat  we  are  wiser  far  than  they. 

Come,  light  spirits,  light  and  free. 

Wiser  they  who  foolish  be. 

He  who  hanuners  at  the  pot, 

He  who  brews  for  every  sot, 

He  wbo  made  my  hose  and  coat. 

Is  a  better  man  I  wot ; 

Yet  were  we  form'd,  events  declare. 

Be  to  work,  and  I  to  wear. 

Bfistress  of  the  misty  shroud, 
0,  lovely  moon !  come  from  thy  cloud. 
When  thoo  o'erlook'st  the  ocean's  brine, 
Ourselves  we  view  in  floods  of  wine. 
Our  constancy  resembles  thine ; 
Like  thee  in  borrow'd  robes  we  shine ; 
Then  let  us,  in  thy  kindred  light, 
Still  wake,  the  rulers  of  the  night. 

Count  Z.  It  is  a  song  of  Halbert's,  is  it  not.' 
He  was  a  social  iolly-hearted  mate. 
And  had  a  knack  or  making  ready  rhymes. 

Ber,  I  knew  him  well  •  what  Las  beeoiiie 
of  him? ' 


tu 


RATNER :  A  TRAGEDY. 


CtnaU  Z.  (pretauUng  not  to  hear.)  Fill  np 

jour  fflafls,  and  let  the  flask  go  roond. 
Ber.    What  has  become  of  Halbert,  dost 

thou  know  f 
Count  Z.  ( still  ^etending  not  to  hear.)  This 

wiue  is  richly  flayour'd,  is  it  not? 
Ber.  It  is. — But  Halbert ;  know  ye  aught 

of  him  ? 
Count  Z.  The  devil  take  thy  question,  ask* 

in?  spirit ! 
For  when  thou  ^t'st  a  notion  by  the  skirt, 
Thou,  like  an  English  bull-dog,  keep'st  thy 

hold, 
And  wilt  not  let  it  go.— - 
He  shot  himself  in  prison  some  months  since  .- 
Now,  there's  thine  answer  for  thee ;  art  thou 

satisfied .' 
(,9  deep  and  long  pause;  then  Zalerloo 
starts  up  as  if  he  recollected  something.) 
He  will  be  with  us  ere  I've  pav'd  his  way. 
Seb.  Hast  thou  some  new  associate  to  pro- 
pose.^ 
Count  Z.  Know  ye  the  younger  branch  of 

Valvo's  house .' 
Whose  valiant  father  lefl  him  but  his  sword 
And  his   proud   spirit,  thro'   this  changeful 

world 
To  shape  his  way,  with  heart  as  truly  tem- 
pered 
To  all  the  softest  witch'ries  of  refinement 
As  e're  own'd  cherish'd  heir  of  wide  domains. 
In  palace  nurs'd. 

Seb.  I've  seen  him  when  a  youth. 
But  he  since  then  has  of  a  foreign  state 
The  soldier  been ;  and  had  not  now  returned, 
But  in  the  hope,  'tis  said,  of  being  heir 
To  his  ^reat  uncle's  vast  and  rich  possessions. 
Of  which   that   villain  Hubert  hss  depriv'd 

him 
With  treach'rous  wiles.    Poor  heart !  he  has 

my  pitjr. 
'Tis  said  a  lin^'ring  fever  seizM  upon  him 
From  disappointment ;  and  I  marvel  not ; 
The  stroke  was  most  severe. 

Count  Z.  And  felt  more  keenly. 
For  that  he  left  behind  him,  in  tne  country 
To  which  he  now  belongs,  a  gentle  maid 
And  his  betroth 'd,  with  whom  he  thought  to 

share 
His  promis'd  wealth. 

But  these  things  lest. — Thus  driven  as  we  are 
To  this  uncertain,  daring  course  of  life, 
The  stronger  and  the  more  respectable 
Our  band,  the  greater  chance  of  prospering. 
Our  number  is  too  small ;  and,  by  my  soul. 
To  see  a  mean,  plebeian,  vulgar  knave, 
Admitted  of  our  fellowship,  still  rubs 
Against  my  nature.    Such  a  roan  as  Rayner 
Is  precious,  and,  once    gain'd,  is  sure  and 

steadfast. 
But  few  days  since  I  met  him,  dark  and 

thoughtful. 
With  melancholy  and  unwonted  gait 
Slow  saunt'ring  thro'  lone  unfrequented  paths 
Like  one  whose  soul  from  man's  observing  eye 
Shrinks  gall'd,  as  shrink^  the  member  newly 

torn 


From  every  slightest   touch.     Seeing  htm 

thus, 
I  mark*d  him  for  my  man. 
Ber.  Old 'it  thou  accost  him  ? 
Count  Z.  Yes ;  when  to  my  greeting, 
<'  Thou  see'st  1  am  unhappy,  so  thy  waj^s," 
He  fretful  said,  and  turn  a.    I  still  persisted, 
With  soothing  words  which  thrill*a  against 

his  heart, 
(For  in  our  youthful   days   we   <Mioe  wen 

play-mates,) 
Like  the  sweet  tones  of  some  fbrgotten  song, 
Till,  like  a  pentrup  flood  swoln  to  the  height. 
He  pour'd  his  griefs  into  my  breast  with  tean. 
Such  as  the  manliest  men  in  their  crosi'd 

lives 
Are  sometimes  fore'd  to  shed. 
506.  And  spoke  he  of  his  love  f 
Count,  Z.  Nay,  there  indeed 
He  was  reserv  d ;  but  that  part  of  his  stoiy, 
Which  I  from  sure  authority  have  learnt, 
I  still   thro'  broken  words-  could   shrewdly 

read,* 
Altho'  he  nam'd  it  not. 
Ber.  Hast  thou  ezplain'd  to  him  our  ooutk 

of  life? 
Count  Z.  No,  that  had  been  too  mach :  but 
can'st  thou  doubt, 
Suff*ring  such  wrongs  ss  Hubert's  artiful  bssi- 

ness 
Has  put  upon  him,  he  will  scruple  long. 
Thus  circumstanc'd,  to  join  his  arm  with  oon 
In  murd'rinff  the  rich  villain  ? 
Ber.   {looking  at  Sebastian,  teho  dtrinkt 

back.) 
I  pray  thee  call  it  shooting!  that  plain 
word 
Still  makes  Sebastian,  iikeasqueambhdame, 
Shrink  and  look  lily-^'d.     To  shoot  a  man 
As  one  in  battle  shoots  a  ft^nted  foe  ; 
As  from  the  tavern's  broil,  in  measur'd  field, 
One  shoots  a  friend,  is  nought: — ^but  that 

word  murder — 
It  hath  a  horrid  «ound ;  pray  thee,  good  cap- 
tain, 
Remember  'tis  a  band  of  gentlemen 
Thou  dost  command,  and  let   such  gentle 

phrase 
Fall  from  thy  tongue  as  gentle  ears  may  suit 
{Omnes  laughing  loud  at  S^ih€Utian.) 
Count  Z.  Hush !  Rayner  is  at  hand,  I  heix 
his  steps. 

Enter  Rati* xr. 

I  give  you  welcome,Ra^ner,  with  my  heart : 

These  are  my  friends,  of'^whom  I  well  might 
boast, 

But  that  it  seems  like  boasting  of  myself. 

Here,  take  ^oor  place,  and  join  our  fallow- 
ship. 

There  is  butlittle  need  of  ceremony 

With  those  whom  like  misfortunes  bring  to- 
gether. 
Ray.  I  take  my  seat,  honour*d  in  such  a 
place ; 

And  so  far  to  niisfortunc  am  indebted. 

Which  has  procur'd  it  for  me.  {BUg  dmon.) 


RATKER:  A  TRAGEDY. 


Ber,  (drnUmift^lUrnet.)  This  do  I  fill  to 

future  fellowthip : 
To  that  whiefa  maktB,  9i  fortoiM'f  lowest 

ebby 
A  few  brave  men  united,  mock  the  world 
And  all  its  |^ood  bo^  rulea ;  enabling  them 
Boldly  to  teiie  their  portion  of  life%  feaat. 
Which  ffriping  aT'rice  or  uniuit  oppression 
Would  &om  them  snatch,  wnilst  with  insolt- 

ing  scorn 
It  moefcs  their  porerty  and  patient  want. 
Eay.  Thou  trulj  say'st  -,  at  least  I  have  ob- 

sciv'd 
That  those  who  bear  mtafbrtunes  over  meekly 
Do  but  persuade  mankind  that  they  and  want 
Are  all  too  fitly  match'd  to  be  disjoin'd, 
And  so  to  it  they  leave  them. 

Ber,  'Tia  ever  so : 

Even  good  men  then  neglect  them ;  bat  the 

haw, 
They,  who  by  mean  and  undermininff  arts 
To  o'ernown  wealth  attain,  like  the  ass*B 

heel 
*  Gainst  the  sick  lion^s  low  and  lanken  breast 
Spiun  at  them. 

CatoU  Z.  Tea,  good  Bernard,  thou  speak'st 

truly. 
For  I  myself,  who,  as  thou  know^st  right  weU , 
Am  not  too  meekly  to  misfortune  bent, 
Have  somewhat  of  the  worthless  ass's  kick 
Against  my  bosom  felt. — *Lone  and  unarm'd, 
Had  but  one  brave  companion  by  my  side 
My  anger  shar'd,  foil  dearly  had  the  knave — 
But  let  it  pass— he  had  a  brave  man's  curse, 
And  that  will  rest  upon  him. 

B€r.  But,  pray  thee,  Count,  tell  as  the  cir- 
cumstance: 
Thou  speak'st  in  mystery. 

CowU  Z.  A  few  days  since,  returning  near 

my  home, 
Upon  a  narrow  path  rais'd  firom  a  road 
With  mud  cboak'd  up,  behind  me  trampling 


A  band  of  liv'hed  rascals  at  his  heels. 
In  all  his  awkward  state,  a  pufTd-up  world- 
ling, 
And  rode  me  off  ray  way ;  whilst  looking 

back, 
He  turned  his  head  with  a  malicious  grin 
At  the  poor  sjsatter'd  wretch,  who  in  the  mud 
Stood  showering  curses  on  him. 

Baif,   Ay,  *tis  the   cursed  insolence    of 
wealth 
Uttt  makes  the  poor  man  poor.     Thou  wert 
unarm'd  ? 
Caumi  Z.  I  was ;  or  by  this  hand,  poor  as  I 
am, 
1  ehoold  have  spent  a  brace  of  bullets  on  him 
With  much  good-will, 
iloy.  Know'st  tboo  the  villain's  name  > 
C9wmi  2.  Faith,  I'm  almost  asham'd  to  tell 
it  thee. 
ThoB  ksow'st  him  well :  he  is  a  rich  man 

now; 
His  name  is  Hubert 
Bmf.  There  lives  no  bheker  villain  on  the 
earth 


Than  him  who  bears  it. — But  thou  know'st 

itaU. 
When  from  a  distant  country,  where  with 

honour 
I  eam'd  a  soldier's  pittance,  the  fair  prom- 


Of  a  near  kinsman  tempted  me,  and  I, 
Tho*  by  my  nature  most  incautious. 
And  little  skill'd  to  g;ain  by  flaU'ring  arts 
An  old  man's  love,  high  in  his  favoar  stood ; 
That  villain  Hubert  roos'd  his  jealous  na- 
ture 
With  artful  tales  of  flights  and  heir-like  wish- 
es. 
And  side-long  mock'ry  of  his  feebleness. 
Till,  in  the  bitterness  of  changed  love. 
All  his  vast  wealth  he  did  bequeath  to  him, 
And  left  me  bere,  ev'n  in  this  stranger's 

land, 
^For  years  of  absence  makes  it  so  to  roe,) 
A  dinppointed,  friendless,  unknown  man. 
Poor  and  depressed,  such  as  you  ere  roe  now. 
Ber.  Doable,  detested,  cruel-hearted  vil- 
lain! 
CmunX  Z.  (sterftiv  tm  totCA  offttUd  «eAs- 
mtnee,)  By  heaven,  ne  aies,  as  I  do  wear  this 

arm !  (^^  <>^'  <'^^  ^P') 

Defended  by  a  host  of  liv'ried  knaves, 
I'd  seek  him  out  alone. 
Ber.  Thou  shalt  not  go  alone ;  here,  heart 
and  hand 
We  will  all  join  thee  in  so  good  a  cause. 
First  Gtni.  My  arm  is  at  thy  will. 
Second  Gent.  Take  my  aid  too ; 

We  never  can  be  bold  in  better  cause. 

Third  Gent,  (on  receiving  a  eign  from  Za- 
terloo.)  Then,  Sirs,  you  must  be  speedy  with 

your  vengeance. 
For  I  am  well  inform 'd  that  on  to-morrow, 
With  all  his  treasure,  for  a  distant  province 
He  will  begin  his  journey  towards  eve. 
Count  Z.  Ha !  then  good  fortune  leads  him 
to  our  hands ; 
How  goes  he  guarded  ^ 

Third  Gent.  With  a  slender  train. 
Count  Z.  Then  tlianks  to  fortune's  fiiv'ring 
smiles,  which  thus. 
Whilst  we  but  seek  revenge  for  a  friend's 

wrongs. 
So  kindly  throws  into  our  heedless  way 
The  easy  cure  of  our  necessities. 
Tes,  let  us  seise  the  greedy  glutted  villain ! 
Let  us  disgorge  him  of  his  iU-got  gains ! 
He  long  enough  has  rioted  in  ease, 
l/VhilBt  better  men   have  felt  the  gripe  of 
want. 
Ber.  Yes,  let  it  be  so,  let  tlie  villain  die  ! 
Count  Z.  Wh:it  nv'at  thou,  Rayner  ?  thou 

alone  art  silent. 
Aay.  The  wrongs  are  mine,  and  if  with  in- 
dignation 
They  fill  your  breasts,  in  strong  desire  of 

vengeance, 
Te  well  may  guess  I  am  not  far  behind  : 
But  there's  a  law  above  all  human  bonds. 
Which  damps  the  eager  beating  of  my  heart, 
And  sayi,  **  do  thou  no  murder." 


RAYNER !  A  TRAGEDY. 


CtmiU  Z.  Well,  clear  thy  knitted  bn>wa, 

nor  look  thus  stran^ly. 
We  both  are  form*dy  my  firiend,  to  know  tike 

ieelinffSy 
Lake  wants  and  wiahei,  and  from  better  days 
Both  are  reduced  to  fortune's  lowest  ebb : 
And  1  as  well  as  thou,  standing  thus  singly, 
Can  feed  my  fancy  up  with  strong  conceits 
Of  what  in  letter'd  lore  is  virtue  term'd  -, 
And  bear  its  darkest  irowns.    There  was  a 

time, 
When  sharing  ev'ry  wish  and  ev'ry  view 
With  one  <^  weaker  frame  and  softer  soul ; 
Yet  forced  by   the  dark  frowns  of  adverse 

fortune 
To  live  a  willing  outlaw  from  her  presence, 
Because  I  coula  not  bear  to  come  before  her 
A  poor  despised  man,  reft  of  that  comeliness 
And  honest  grace  which  independence  gives, 
To  bid  her  throw  aside  her  flowing  robes 
And  decent  ornaments  of  maiden  pride, 
Unveil  the  sweetness  of  her  sheltered  bsauty 
To  beating  mid-day  heats  and  chilling  winds, 
And  be  a  wand'ring  vagrant  by  my  side  ; — 
There  was  a  time,  my  friend,  when,  thus  be- 
set. 
At  view  of  any  means  to  better  fortune, 
A  stronger  pow'r  had  ris'n  within  my  breast 
And  mock'd  at  law.      But,  standing  thus 

alone, 
1  can  as  well  as  thou  forego  the  gain 
Which  this  occasion  offers. — Let  it  pass  ! 
There  is  within  us,  be  it  superstition, 
Th'  unscann'd  opinions  from  our  childhood 

cherish  d. 
Or  natural  instinct,  still  a  strong  aversion 
To  ev'ry  act  of  blood.    Let  us  yield  to  it, 
We  will  not  strain  our  nature  from  its  bent : 
We'll  do  no  violent  deed . 

Ray.  {eaUhing  hold  of  Zaterloo  with  great 
agitation.)  O  thou  hast  mov'd  me  !  thou  hast 

conjor'd  thought ! 
Wert  thou — Wert  thou  indeed  thus  circum- 

Btanc'd  ? 
And  thy  deserted  love ;  what  was  her  fate  ? 
Count  Z.  She  felt  not  long  the  cruel  sepa- 
ration : 
One  lovely  bush  of  the  pale  virgin  thorn, 
Bent  o'er  n  litUe  heap  ot  lowly  turf. 
Is  all  the  sad  memorial  of  her  worth ; 
All  that  remains  to  mark  where  she  is  laid. 
Hay.  Oh  !  Oh  !  and  was  it  thus  ? 
Omid  Z.  But  let  us  now  shake  off  these 

dismal  thoughts ; 
This  hour  was  meant  for  social  fellowship : 
Resume  your  seats,  my  friends,  and,  gentle 

Kayner, 
Clear  up  thy  cloudy  brows  and  take  thy  place. 
Ray.  I  fain  would  be  excused. 
Comit  Z.  {gendy  forcing  kirn  to  sit  down.) 

Nay,  no  excuse : 
Thon  must  perforce  a  social  hour  or  two 
Spend  with  us.    To  ye  all,  my  noble  friends, 
I  fill  this  cnp.    rdrtfiib.) 

Bernard,  how  goes  thy  suit  ? 
Hast  thon  yet  to  thy  greedy  Lawyer's  pocket 
Convey 'd  thy  hmdmost  ducat  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 


Had  he,  with  aims  in  hand,  ta'en  from  Ibee 

boldly 
Half  of  the  som,  thou  wonld'st  have  call'd  him 

robber. 
Ha, ha, ha!  {Uuigking koartilfJ) 
Btr.  Yes,  thon  may 'st  laugn : 
We  nice  distinctions  make. — I  had  an  nnck, 

Who  once  upon  a  time 

ComU  Z.  I  hope,  good  Bernard, 
Thy  stozy  will  be  shorter  than  thy  suit 
(Rayner,  ytho  has  been  sitting  in  gloomi 
tkoughtfulness^  without  attending  to  my 
thing  around  htm^  tokUst  Zaterloo  koi 
teen  keeping  an  eye  of  observation  on  Am, 
now  rises  up  in  great  agitation  to  ge 
away.) 

Qount  Z.  What  is  the  matter,  Rayner? 
Ray.  I  am  distnrb'd — I  know   not  how  1 
am — 
Let  me  take  leave,  I  pray  you. 

Count  Z.  Thou  shalt  not  quit  as  tfaiw.  What 

is  the  matter  ? 
Ray.  Question  me  not :  my  thoa|phtB  are  all 
conftis'd : 
There  is  a  strong  temptation  jfasten'd  on  me. 
I  am  not  well. 

Count  Z.  (aside  to  Bernard.)  fAy,  now  it 
works  upon  him : 

This  will  do 

Ulloud  andpreventing  Rejnerfromjtfoiag.) 
If  tnou'rt  unwell,  art  thounot  with  thy  mends  ^ 
Ray.  If  ye  indeed  are  friends,  not  spirits 
enleagu'd 
To  force  me  to  my  ruin,  let  me  go- 
Let  me  go  to  my  home. 
Count  Z.  What,  dost  thou  call  a  bare  unfiir- 
nish'd  chamber. 
With  griping  Landlord  clam'ring  in  thine 


For  what  he  knows  thou  canst  not  give,  thy 
home? 
Ray.  (sighing  deeply.)  I  have  no  other. 
Count  Z.  Stay  thou  here  with  us: 

In  the  next  chamber  thon  shalt  rest  a  while. 

Lead  him,  my  kind  Sebastian,  by  the  hand : 

There  is  a  sort  of  womsn's  kindliness 

About  thy  nature  which  befits  thee  beet 

To  be  a  sick  man's  friend.    I'll  follow  yon. 

[Exit  Rajnier,  leaning  on  Sebastian,  turn- 
ing about  to  his  friends  triumphantly  mo  they 
goof. 

1  have  secnr'd  my  man. 

(A  voiee  heard  witkout.) 

Bat  hark  *  a  voice  without!  It  is  my  mother's. 

Secure  the  lattic'd  door.  Plague  on  her  kind- 


To  haunt  me  here !  I  have  forgot  my  promise. 
(7b  Bernard.)  Make  fast  the  Uttio'ddoor  and 

answer  for  me. 
Bernard  (irfUr  fastening  a  door  eflattiea  work 
through  whiek  the  Coanteas  is  seen.) 
Who*s  there  ?  what  want  ye .' 

Countess  Z.  (without!)  1  want  my  son  : 

1  pray  you  is  be  here  ? 
Ber.  He  is  not  here. 

Countess  Z.  (without.)  Way,  say  not  so,  1 
think  he  is  with  you. 
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0  tell  him  I  hare  sat  these  three  long  hours, 
Coantinff  the  wetry  beatings  of  the  clock, 
Which  slowly  portion 'd  out  the  promis*d  time 
That  brought  nim  not  to  bless  me  with  his 

siffht 
If  he  IS  well,  why  does  he  thus  forget? 
And  if  he  is  not,  as  I  fear  he  is  not, 
Tell  me  the  worst,  and  let  me  be  with  him. 
To  smooth  his  coach  and  raise  his  sickly  head. 
GnaU  Z.  (a$ide  to  Bernard.;  Tell  her  it  is 

onseemly  for  a  mother 
To  ran  about  like  a  new  foolish  wife. 
Ber.  if  you  complain  thus  movingly,  Bur 

widow, 
We  shall  believe  you  seek  a  second  husband 
In  heo  of  your  good  son ;  and  by  my  truth 
It  were  a  Mtter  errand. 

ComUtttf   Z.  O  base  of  thought,  as  most 

unblest  of  speech ! 
My  son  is  not  with  you :  it  cannot  be : 

1  aid  him  wrong  to  seek  him  in  such  compap 

ny. 
Bernard  (peaking  Umd  after  her  at  she  retires 

from  the  door.) 
Not  far  from  hence,  there  is  a  nightly  meeting 
Of  worthy,  sober,  well-dispos'd  folks, 
Who  oDoe  a  week  do  ofier  up  their  prayers 
And  chant  most  saintly  hymns  till  morning 

dawn: 
It  is  more  likely  you  will  find  him  there. 

(Omnes  laughing.) 
C&mti  Z.  She's  gone. 

Ber.  Tes,   yes;    come  from  thy  hiding- 
place. 
ComsU  Z  Now  what  a  most  unreasonable 
woman! 
Thinks  she,  thus  ripen*d  to  these  manly  years, 
That  I  must  run  whene'er  my  finger  aches 
To  lean  my  silly  head  upon  her  lap  ? 
*Tis  well  I  have  no  wife. 

Ber.  Ay,  so  it  is. 
There  is  no  pleasing  those  high  legal  dames, 
With  endless  claims  upon  a  man's  regard : 
Heaven  save  us  from  them  all ! 

CotaU  Z.  Well,  this  I  drink  to  precious 
liberty: 
He  is  a  fool  indeed  who  parts  with  that. 

(A  hud  voice  and  bustung  heard  without.) 
What's  this  comes  next  to  plague  us  ? 
Ber.  *Tis  Mira*s  voice. 
Count  Z.  Hast  thou  not  sent  to  say,  that 
argent  bus'ness 
Detains  me  f^m  her  banquet  P 
Ber.  I  have ;  I  sent  to  her  a  written  mes- 
sage. 
Qnmi  Z.  Keep  fast  the  door,  and  I  will 
stand  conceal 'd. 
(Cemeeals  himself  f  and  Mira  appears  thro*  the 
Uttiteddoor.) 
Mira  (withma.)  Where  is  Count  Zaterloo.' 

Let  me  iMss  on. 
Ber.  Afiirs  of^  greatest  consequence  de- 
tain him. 
My  beanteous  Blira;  and  I  needs  must  say 

That  now  you  may  not  pass. 

He's  much  eoncem'd :  early  upon  the  morrow 
Hm  win  be  with  you. 


Mira.  Upon  the  morrow !  prate  not  thus  to 
me! 
He  shall  to-night  go  with  me  where  I  list, 
Or  never  see  my  face  again.    To-morrow ! 
Open  the  door,  I  say  !  Uiis  weakly  barrier 
Shall  not  oppose  my  way. 

(Beating  violently  against  the  door.) 
Count  Z.  {aside  to  Bernard.)  Faith  1  believe 
we  must  e'en  let  her  in  : 
She  may  do  some  rash  thing,  if  we  persist. 
{fietTaxAvnboiUs  the  door:  Ze.\£T\ooe*miesfrom 
hie  concealment;  and  enter  Mira,  superbly 
dressed,  and  in  a  violent  passion.) 
Mira.  Is  this  the  way  you  keep  your  prom- 
ises .' 
Is  this  your  faith  ?  is  this  your  gallantry  ? 
Count  Z.  Mira,my  gentle  love,  I  pray  thee 
hear  me ! 
I  sent  to  tell  thee  bus'ness  of  great  moment. 
Mira.  Tes,  yes !  I  have  receiv'd  your  scur- 
vv  message. 
And  well  I  know  Uiat  ev'ry  paltry  matter 
Is  cause  sufficient  for  neglecting  me. 

Count  Z.  Thou  know'st  to  be  from  thee  is 

gainful  to  me. 
o  it  should  seem,  by  taking  so  much 
care 
To  comfort  ye  the  while. 

{pointmg  to  the  wine^  fye.) 
Tou  do  your  bus'ness  joviiwy,  methinks. 
Count  Z.  Thou  ait  too  warm :  accuse  me  as 
thou  wilt 
Of  aught  but  want  of  love. 
Mxra.  O  thou  deceitful  man !  I  know  thee 
well : 
Thou  talk'st  of  love,  and  thou  wouldst  break 
my  heart. 
Cowst  Z.  Indeed  I  am  to  blame,  my  gentle 
love; 
Yet  be  not  thus :  in  token  of  forgiveness 
This  friendly  cup  receive,  and  smile  upon  n^o. 
{Offering  her  a  eup^  which  she  dashes  to  the 
ground.) 

Mira,  Off  with  thy  hateful  gifls !  nought 
from  thy  hands 
Will  I  receive ;  i  scorn  thy  offering. 
Ev'n  the  rich  robe  thou  hast  so  often  promis'd 

me: 
Ay  and  so  oft  forgot,  so  I  must  call  it, 
I  would  now  scorn,  since  thou  dost  slight  my 
love. 
Count    Z.    Indeed,   my  Mira,  thou  shalt 
have  that  robe 
Before  two  days  be  past,  I  swear  to  thee. 
Then  do  not  look  so  frowningly,  my  love ; 
I  know  thou  hast  a  soft  relenting  nature; 
Smile  my  forgiveness. 
Mira.  Othou  provoking  man !  thou  know'st 
full  well 
It  is  tliyself  and  not  thy  gifts  I  prixe : 
Thou  know'st  too  well  how  my  fond  doating 

heart 
Is  moved  with  the  soft  witch 'ry  of  thy  tongue  ; 
Tetthou  wilt  vex  me  thus,  and  break  mj 

heart. 
Oh  !  'tis  too  much  I  {pretending  to  burst  into 
tears.) 
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Count  Z.  I  cannot  see  thee  weep:  what 

would 'at  thou  have? 
Mira.  I  will  have  nought,  unlen  70a  go  with 

me. 
Count  Z,  I  cannot  now,  for  I  have  urgent 

bufl'ness. 
Mira.   Then  stay,  and  never  aee  my  ftce 

again. 

0  that  some  friendly   hand  would  end  my 

days. 
Since  I  have  lived  to  eee  me  thua  deepis*d. 
Count  Z.   (aside  to  Bernard.)    Bernard,  I 

think  I  must  e'en  go  with  her. 
See  thou  to  Ravner :  I  will  soon  return. 
(Aloud.)  Then  let  us  go,  my  love,  thou  doet 

compel  me. 
Thy  hand,  iweet  Mira.  (£xxi7nt   Zaterloo 

and  Mira. 
Ber.  Well,  gentle  finendi,  it  ia  blest  liberty 
Our  noble  chief  enjoys.    1  must  to  Rayner. 
Stay  if  you  will,  and  keep  ye  meirv  here. 
(0mne8^  No,  we  aie  tir'd,  we  will  retire  to 

rest.  [ExBONT. 

Scene  II. — rather's  jloooings. 
Enter  Ratnkr  alone. 

Ray.  Be  still,  ye  idle  thoughts  that  toss  me 

thus, 
Changing  like  restless  waves,  but  ever  dark ; 
Or  one  of  you  above  his  fellows  rise. 
And  bear  a  steady  rule.    Adversity ! 
Tho'st  come  upon  me  like  an  ambnsh'd  foe 
In  armed    strength.     If  I  had  mark'd  thy 

course, 

1  might  have  girt  myself  for  thine  approach, 
Whue  distant  still,  and  met  thee  like  a  man. 
But  when  new-fetter'd  in  a  lover's  bonds, 
And  dazzled  too  with  hope's  deceitful  brightp 

ness, 
Cam'st  thou  like  a  thick  cloud  of  desartsand, 
And  in  dark  night  o'erwhelm'd  me :  deepest 

night. 
Thro'  which  no  waking  vision  ever  gleams, 
Save  thy  grim  visage  onW,  loathly  want, 
In  all  thy  varied  forms  or  misery. 
My  night,  my  day  dreams,  ah !  how  are  ye 

changed, 
Since  in  the  new-betroth*d,  the  lover's  fancy. 
Ye  wove   your    sheeny    maze  of  mingled 

thoughts, 
Lake  sparkling  dew-webs  in  the  early  Son ! 

(after  a  pause.) 
Elizabeth !  methinks  ev'n  now  I  see  her, 
As  in  the  horrors  of  my  last  night'a  dream, 
When,  after  following  ner  thro^flood  and  fire. 
She  turn'd  to  me,  and  herweak  arms  stretch 'd 

forth. 
Bot  ah !  how  changed,  how  pale,  and  spent, 

and  keen  ! 
As  if  already  blighting  poverty, 
That  portion  which  her  love  must  share  with 

me. 
Had  marr'd-— cease,  cease,  base  thought,  it 

shall  not  be ! 

(Enter  Hzrm av  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back, 
as  if  prepared  for  a  journey.)  ' 


What,  my  good  Herman,  art  thou  ao  aoon 
ready.' 

Her.  Yes,  m^  dear  master,  but  if  yoa  think 
it  too  soon,  I  will  not  go  to-day.  Kaj,if  it 
were  not  that  you  force  me  to  go,  I  shodd  u 
soon  have  thought  of  deserting  m^  friend, 
(pardon  my  boldness,  sir,)  in  a  wild  wood 
amongst  savages,  as  leaving  yoa  here  in  tUi 
strange  place  m  the  state  yoa  are  in  at  pres- 
ent.   Pardon  my  boldneas,  sir. 

Ray.  Thou  hast  no  boldness  to  pardon, 
Herman :  thou  art  well  entitled  to  call  thy- 
aelf  my  friend;  there  is  not  one  amongst 
those  who  have  borne  that  name,  who  would 
have  done  more  for  me  than  thou  hast  done. 

Her.  Ah  sir ! 

Ray.  (assuming  a  look  4^  eUerfubuss.)  Fr, 
do  not  look  so  sully  upon  me,  man ;  tbaaki 
to  thy  good  nursing  and  the  good  broth  thoa 
hast  made  ne,  1  am  getting  strong  again: 
and  as  for  the  state  of  my  e^ers,  for  whick 
thou  so  much  concemest  thyself,  do  not  let 
that  disturb  thee.  My  tide  of  means  is,  to  be 
sure,  pretty  well  ebb  d  jost  now ;  but  some 
wind  or  otner  will  spring  op  to  set  it  a  flow- 
ing again.  In  the  mean  time  thou  knowcil 
I  would  travel  alone :  perhaps  I  auy  ramble 
about  a  little  while  mystenously,  like  tb 
wandering  Jew,  or  some  of  those  lonely  phi- 
losophers which  thy  old  stories  tell  thee  aboot. 
and  there  is  no  knowing  what  I  may  find  ont 
to  do  me  good.  The  philosopher's  stone,  thou 
knowest,  may  as  well  fall  mto  my  bands  at 
those  of  any  other  wanderer ;  so  pray  the«, 
man,  don't  look  so  ruefully  upon  me. 

Her.  Ah,  my  dear  master !  there  is  some- 
thing here  that  hangs  heavy  on  my  heart, 
and  says,  if  I  leave  you  now,  some  evil  will 
befal  you ;  I  beseech  yon  let  me  stay  with  yot: 
I  shall  find  something  to  do  in  this  town, 
and  I  can 

Ray.  No,  no,  no !  Speak  of  this  no  nsie 
— we  have  srgiied  this  point  already.  And 
what  is  this  which  thou  putleat  down  so  slyly 
upon  the  table  ?  (taking  tm  a  little  poeket 
lokieh  Herman  has  pvt  secretly  mpom  the  taUt.) 
Ha !  the  jewels  I  have  given  thee  in  room  of 
thy  wages !  out  upon  it!  thou  wilt  make  me 
angry  with  thee  now,  and  it  grieves  me  to  be 
angry  with  thee.  Pat  it  t^,  put  it  up :  I  com* 
mand  thee  to  do  it ;  and  thou  knowest  1  hsTe 
not  often  used  this  stem  word. 

Her.  O  no,  sir !  You  have  not  indeed  used 
it ;  and  I  shall  never  meet  with  another  mas- 
ter like  you. 

Ray.  Thou  Wilt  meet,  I  hope,  my  dear 
Herman,  with  a  far  better  master  than  I  have 
been  to  thee,  though  not  with  one  for  whom 
thou  wilt  do  80  much  kindly  service  as  thou 
hast  done  for  me ;  and  fiir  this  caone,  perhaps, 
thou  wilt  not  love  him  so  much.  C^xi  pros- 
per thee  fyr  it,  wherever  thou  goeat ! — ^Take 
this  embrace  and  blessing  for  all  thou  hast 
done  for  me.  Farewell !  fiueweU !  thou  most 
be  gone  now ;  mdeed  thou  must  God  bless 
thee,  my  good  Herman. 
(Pushing  Jienaaa  gently  tff  the  «C%f«,  isft^ 
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wip4S  ki$  «yet  lutd  mchm  vnwilUng  to  go,) 

[Exit  Herman. 
Ray,  (dUoms.)  Now  am  I  left  alone :  there's 
no  one  near  me 
That  e'er  hath  loved  or  cared  for  me.    Me- 

thinks 
I  now  can  better  look  i*th'  surlv  &ce 
Mine  alter'd  state,  and  bare  to  be  in  want. 
1  am  alone,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
Alac!  changed  heart  of  mine  !    what  is  that 

state 
Which  gives  to  thee  such  thoughts .' — ^Eliia- 

At  it  again  \  This  strong  idea  still ! 
I  am  distracted  when  I  think  of  this, 
Therefore  I  must  not,  if  I  would  be  honest 
Those  men— or  are  they  men,  or  are  they  der- 

ils? 
With  whom  I  met  last  night;  they're  &st- 

en'd  on  roe 
Fell  thoughts,  which,   tho*  I  spurn    them, 

haunt  me  still. 
Would  I  had  never  met  them ! 
Here  comes  mv  landlord  with  his  surly  face 
Of  debts  and  claims,  and  ev'ry  irksome  thing. 

(Enter  Lahdlokd  with  a  letter.) 

Good  morrow,  Landlord. 

Land.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  call  me  Landlordi  for  I  Mgan  to  be 
afraid  yon  had  mistaken  me  for  your  Host 

Ray.  1  understand  you  well  enough,  and 
indeed  I  have  proved  your  patience,  or  rather 
your  impatience,  mucn  longer  than  I  wished. 
You  have  a  letter  in  your  hand. 

Lamd,,  (giving  it,)  There,  sir ;  if  it  bring 
you  the  news  of  any  good  luck,  I  shall  be 
glad  of  it. 

Ray.  iagiloUd.)  From  Elizabeth.— Good 
mominff — good  morning  to  you. 

Lana,  Read  it,  sir,  and  see  if  it  bring  you 
any  good  news ;  it  is  time  now  to  look  for 
some  change  in  your  favour. 

Ray.  I  cannot  open  it  whilst  thou  art  here. 
Have  the  goodness  at  lesst  not  to  stand  so 
near  me. 

Lamd,  So  I  must  not  occupy  A'Pl^ce  in  my 
own  house,  forsooth,  for  fear  of  onendin|r  tfaie 
good  folks  who  do  me  the  honour  to  live  mit. 
(rMireo  to  the  boUom  of  the  stage  vuUtering  to 
kinueff,) 

Rnf.    (^er  opeiw^  the  Utter  with  great 

omotiom  and  reading  it.)  O  what  is  this ! 

Abandon'd  by  the  friend  with  whom  she  liv'd. 
And  coming  nere  to  join  me  with  all  speed ! 
O  Gtid !  O  God !  {sinks  down  upon  a  chair  m 
oioleni  agitation.) 

Land,  {running  up  to  him,)  What  is  the 
matter  now .' 

Ray.   Begone,  begone !   I  cannot  answer' 
Ihee. 

Eater  Couht  Zatxrloo. 

ComU.  Z,  Ha,  Rayner !  how  is't  with  thee  ? 

than  look'st  wildly. 
{To  Landlord.)   Speak  to  me,  friend :  he 

heeds  not  what  I  say  .- 
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Has  any  new  misfortune  happened  to  him  ? 
Land.  I  fear  there  has,  sir. 
Count  Z.  Rouse  thee  up,  brave  Rayner, 

A  friend  is  come  to  thee. 
Ray.  (starting  up.)  Ha,  is  it  thee  ? 

Com'st  tnou  upon  me  now,  my  tempter .'  now, 

Ev'n  in  my  very  moment  of  distraction  f 

Thou  know'st  thy  time :  some  fiend  has  whis- 
pered to  thee. 

Ay,  ay  !  say  what  thou  wilt. 

CofSnt  Z.  Thou'rt  surely  mad ;  I  came  not, 
on  my  word, 

To  say  aught  to  thee  which  an  honest  ear 

Might  not  receive  ;  nor  will  I  even  speuk, 

Since  it  so  moves  thee 

Ray.  (interrupting  him  eagerly.)    Ah,  but 
thou  must ! 

Thou  must  speak  that,  which,  in  its  darkest 
hour, 

Push'd  to  extremity,  'midst  ringing  dixziness 

The  ear  of  desperation  doth  receive. 

And  I  must  listen  to  it. 

Count  Z.  What,  say'st  thou  po  P    'Tis  well 
(asidef)  but  be  more  prudent. 

We  are  o'erheard.    (looking  suspiciously  to 

Landlord,  who  has  retired  ajaopacesbehind,) 

Come  with  me  to  my  lodgings , 

There  wait  my  friends ;  all  things  shall  be 
concerted : 

Come  with  me  instantly;   the  time  is  pre- 
cious. 


Ray.    (in  a  tone  of  despair^  dasping  his 
with  thee. 


hands  vehemently.)  Ay,  ay !  Ill  go 


[ExKOHT  Count  Zaterloo  and  Rayner. 

Manet  Landlord. 

Land,  (coming forward.)  What's  this  I've 
overheard .'  Is  this  devil  now  going  to  tempt 
the  poor  distressed  young  roan  to  do  si)me  foul 
deed  in  his  necessity  .'—I  have  tempted  him 
too,  with  roy  hard-hearted  murmuring  about 
the  few  wretched  pounds  thai  he  owes  roe. 
I'll  run  after  him  and  say,  I  don't  care  wheth- 
er he  pay  me  or  not.  (running  to  the  door 
and  thin  stopping  short,)  No,  no !  softly,  soft- 
ly !  I  dare  say  it  is  only  some  sharping  busi- 
ness they  have  got  on  hand,  such  as  needy 
Gentlemen  are  sometimes  forced  to  follow : 
I  have  got  my  conscience  newly  cleared  off 
at  confession  last  week,  and  I  am  to  make  an 
offering  next  holy-day  to  the  shrine  of  our 
patron  St.  Bernard;  this  is  no  time,  goodsooth, 
to  lose  such  a  sum  upon  scruples.  [EsiT. 


ACT    II. 

SCENK  L — A  wood;  DARK  KIOHT,  WITB 
A  PALK  eLKAH  OF  DI8TAKT  LIGHT- 
NING SEEN  ONCE  OR  TWICE  ON  THE 
EDGE  or  THE  HORIZON.  ADTANCINQ 
BT  THE  BOTTOM  Or  THE  STAGE,  A  PEW 
MOVING  LIGHTS,  AS  ir  FROM  LAN- 
THORNS,  ARE  SEEN,  AND  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME    SEVERAL    SIGNAL     CALLS     AND 


RAYNBR:  ATRAOBDY. 


LOUD  WHIBTLB8  AME  HBAMD,  WITH  THE 

DI8TA1IT  ANSWER    REYUEIfED  TO  THEM 

FBOX  AMOTHER  PART  OF  THE  WOOD. 

Enter  Cou^TZATKRLOo,  Rather,  SsBAVTiAir, 
aod  otheri  of  the  band,  armed,  and  a  lew  of 
them  bearinff  in  their  bands  dark  lantboma. 
(It  ia  particularly  requested  if  this  play  ahouJd 
ever  be  acted,  that  no  light  may  be  permitted 
upon  the  stage  bnt  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  lanthoms  only.) 

Count  Z.    (to  Sebastian.)    They  must  be 

near :  didst  tbou  not  hear  their  call  ? 

Sob.  Methought  I  did ;  but  who  in  this  wild 

wood 

May  credit  give  in  either  eye  or  ear  ? 

How  oft  we've  been  deceiv'd  with  our  own 

voices, 
From  rocky  precipice  or  hollow  cave, 
'Midst  the  confused  sound  of  rustling  leaves, 
And  creaking  boughs,  and  cries  oi  nightly 

birds, 
Returning  seeming  answer ! 

CVmji/.  Z.  Rayner,  where  standest  thou? 
Ray.  Here,  on  thy  left. 
CoiaU  Z.  Surely  these  wild  scenes  have 
depriv'd  thy  tongue 
Of  speech.    Let's  hear  thy  voice's  sound ,  good 

man. 
To  say  thou  art  alive.    Thou'rt  marvellous 

silent : 
Didst  thou  not  also  hear  them  ? 
Ray,  I  know  not  truly  if  i  did.    Around 
me, 
AU  seems  like  the  dark  mingled  mimicry 
Offev'rish  sleep;  in  which  toe  half-doubting 

mind, 
Wilder'd  and  weary,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath. 
Says  to  itself,  "  Shall  I  not  w«ke  ?" 

Cvura  Z.  Fy,  man! 
Wilt  thou  not  keep  thy  soldier's  spirit  up  ? 
To-morrow's  sun  will  be  thy  waking  time. 
And  lliou  wilt  wake  a  rich  man  and  a  free. 
Ray.  Mv  waking  time ! — no,  no !  1  most 
sleep  on. 
And  have  no  waking. 

Count  Z.  Ha !  does  thy  mind  misgive  thee 

on  the  brink  ? 
Ray.  What  passes  in  my  mind,  to  thee  is 
nothing, 
If  my  hand  do  the  work  that's  fasten  *d  on  me. 
Let's  pass  to  it  as  quickly  as  thou  wilt. 
And  clo  not  speak  to  me. 

Enter  Bernard  and  others,  armed,  &c. 

Count  Z.  Well  met,  mv  friends !  well  met ! 
for  we  despair'a  « 

Of  ever  seeing  vou. 

Se6.  Yet  we  have  heard  your  voices  many 
times, 
Now  calling  us  on  this  side,  now  on  that, 
As  tho'  you  had  from  place  to  place  still 

skipp'd, 
Jtike  will  o'the  Wisp,  to  lose  us  on  our  way. 
Ber.  We've  far'd  alike :  so  have  we  thought 

of  you. 
Count  Z.  Have  you  discover'd  aught  of 
those  we  seek  f       • 


Bor.  No ;  all  is  stiD,  is  fkr  as  we  hate  tia-     | 

vers'd: 
No  gleaniing  toreh  gives  nolice  from  a&r, 
Nor  tramphng  hoofs  sound  on  the  distant  road      . 
Count  Z.  Then  must  we  take  again  our     ' 

sev'ral  routs. 
That  haply  we  may  learn,  ere  he  approach, 
What  strength  we  have  to  fiwe,  and  how  be     i 

travels : 
And  that  we  may  not  wander  thus  again, 
This  aged  oak  shall  be  our  meeting  place ; 
Where  having  join'd,  we'll  by  a  shorter  com- 
pass 
Attack  them  near  the  centre  of  the  wood. 
Seb.   The  night  grows  wond'roos  dark: 

deepkswelling  gusts 
And  sultry  stillness  tuie  the  rule  by  tnm; 
Whilst  o'er  our  heads  the  black  and  heavy 

clouds 
Roll  slowly  on.    This  surely  bodes  a  storm. 
Count  i.  I  hope  the  devU  will  raise  ao 

tempest  now^ 
To  save  this  child  of  his,  and  fiom  his  jooney 
Make  him  turn  back,  crossing  our  fortoDea 

Bor.  Fear  not! 
For,  be  the  tempest  of  the  devil's  xaisinff, 
It  will  do  thee  no  harm.    To  his  good  faTon 
Thou  hast  (wrong  not  thy  merit)  claimf  tpo 

strong. 
Coimd  Z.  Then  come  on,  friends,  and  I 

shall  be  your  warrani ! 
Growl  sky  and  earth  and  air,  ne'er  trooble  ye ; 
They  are  secure  who  have  a  friend  at  court 

[CllOVT. 

Scene  IL — a  different  part  of  thi 

WOOD,  WILD  ARD  SAYAOE:  THE  flCKXt 
BTILL  DARKER'D,  ARD  A  BTORX  Of 
THUNDER  AND  LIGHTNINO|  ACCOMPA- 
NIED WITH  HAIL. 

Enter  Ratrer. 
JRoy.  I  know  not  where  these  men  b&TO 

shelter'd  them. 
I've  miss'd  their  signal:  this  loud  stunniof  din 
Devours  all  other  sounds.    Where  shall  Igo ' 
Athwart  this  arch  of  deep  embodied  darknefi) 
Swifl  shiv'ring  lightnings  glare,  from  end  to 

end 
Mantling  the  welkin  o'er  in  wild  flames ; 
Or  from  alofl,  like  sheeted  cataracts 
Of  liquid  fire,  seem  pour'd.    Ev'n  o'er  mj 

head 
The    soft   and  misty-teztur'd    clouds  seem 

chang'd 
To  piles  of  harden'd  rocks,  which  from  their 

hase, 
Like  tlie  up-breaking  of  a  ruin'd  world, 
Are  hurl'd  with  force  tremendous.    Patt'riAg 

hail 
Beats  on  my  shrinking  fonn  with  spitefti 

pith  : 
Where  shall  I  shelter  me  ?  Ha !  thro'  the  treef 
Peers,  near  at  hand,  a  small  but  settled  light : 
I  will  make  quickly  towards  it ;  perhaiM 
There  may  be  some  lone  dwelling  in  ibe 

wood.  [Exit. 
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SCKHX  III. — THE  I1I8IDK  OF  A  CAY B :  AN 
OLD  MAV  OISGOYE&'D  SITTIHO  BY  A 
SMAUL  TABLE  MADE  OF  COAE8B  PLANKS 
WITH  A  LAMP  BCTRNINO  DIMLY  UPON 
IT :  THE  THUNDER  RSABD  STILL  YEET 
LOUD. 

OUJWm.  Oothuvrjr  heaY^n  itill  roU  its 

loadest  peal 
O'er  th'  unbleBthead  ?  Ay,  thro*  its  deaf  ning 

roar 
i  iiear  the  blood-aYen^iiiff  Spirit's  Yoice, 
And,  as  each  furious   tormoU    spends    its 

stren^, 
Still  soan«b  upon  the  far-reoeding  storm 
Their  distant  growl. 
*Tis  hell  that  sends  its  fire  anddeYils  up 
To  lord  it  in  the  air.    The  very  wind, 
Rjainff  in  fitful  eddies,  horribly  sounds. 
Like  bursts  of  damn'd  bowlings  from  beneath. 
Ifl  this  a  storm  of  nature's  elements? 
Oj  no,  no,  no !  the  blood-aYenging  spirits 
Ride  on  the  madding  clouds:  there  is  no 

place. 
Not  in  the  wildest  den,  wherein  may  rest 
The  unblest  head.    {Knocking  ktardwUkond.) 
—Ha !  knocking  at  my  door ! 
{Paiuta  ^nd  listens  much  alarmed  :  knocking 

heard  still  l4fuder,) 
SajjT,  who  art  thou  tnatknock'st  so  furiously  f 
Tmnk'st  thou  the  clouds  are  sparing  of  their 

din, 
That  thoo  must  thunder  too?  Say  who  thou 

art, 
And  what  thou  would 'st  at  such  an  hour  as 

this, 
In  such  a  place  ? 
Ray.  (wUkout.)  I  am  a  lone,  and  tempest- 
beaten  traveller. 
Who  humbly  begs  a  shelter  from  the  night. 
Old  Mam.  Then  art  thou  come  where  guest 

yet  never  enter'd. 
JfZay.  (without.)  I  do  not  ask  admittance  as 

a  guest. 
Would'st  thou  not  save  a  creature  ffom  de- 

stmction, 
£v'n  a  dumb  animal  ?  unbar  the  door. 
And  let  me  Uy  my  body  under  shelter. 
(Old  man  mates  no  answer;  the  storm  heard 
very  loud.) 
Rsff.  (without.)  If  thou'rt  a  man  in  nature 

as  in  voice. 
Thou  eanst  not  sit  at  peace  beneath  thy  roof. 
And  shot  a  stranger  out  to  the  rude  mght. 
I   would,  so  circumstanced,  have  shelter *d 

thee.  , 

OidMati.  He  tries  to  move  me  with  a  sooth- 
ing voice.  (Aside.) 
(JUoad.)  Thou  art  a  knave:  I  will  not  let 

thee  in. 
Bay.  (without.)  Belike  I  am,  yet  do  not  fear 

my  wiles : 
AH  men  are  honest  in  a  night  like  this. 
OH  Mam.  Then  I  will  let  thee  in :  whoe'er 

thou  art, 
Thou  hast  some  sense,  ahouldst  thou  lack 

better  ■ 


(He  unbars  a  small  door^  and  Rayner  enters 

much  ruffled  and  exhausted  by  the  storm,  and 

without  his  hat. 

Ray.  I'm  much  beholden  to  thee. 

(Ha  Man.  No,  thou  art  not. 

Ray.  The  violence  of  the  night  must  plead 
my  pardon, 
For  breaking  thus  unask'd  upon  your>  rest. 
But  wand 'ring  firom  my  way,  I  know  not 

how. 
And  losing  my  companions  on  the  road, 
Deep  in  tl^  'tangled  wood  the  storm  o'ertook 

me: 
When,  spying  thro'  the  trees  this  glimm'ring 

lamp. 
And  judging  it,  as  now  it  doth  appear. 
The  mid  night  taper  of  some  holv  man, 
Such  as  do  oil  in  dieary  wilds  like  this 
Hold  their  abode,  I  ventur'd  onwards. 
.  (Old  Man,  offering  him  bread  and   dried 
fruits.) 

Old  Man.  Perhaps  thou'rt  hungry. 

Ray.  I  thank  you  gratefullv. 

Old  Man.  There  is  no  need. 
Fall  to,  if  thou  hast  any  mind  to  it. 

Ray.  I  thank  you  truly,  but  I  am  not  hun- 

Old  Man.  Perhaps    thou'rt    dainty :  I've 

naught  else  to  give  thee. 
Ray.  I  should  despise  myself,  if  any  food 
Coulo  bear  such  value  in  my  eatim&tion, 
As  that  it  should  to  me  a  straw's  worth  seem. 
To  feed  on  homeliest,  or  on  richest  fare. 
Old  Man.  So   much  the   bettfer.  (They  sit 

down.) 
Ray.  If  I  may  guess  &om  all  I  see  around 
me. 
The  luxuries  and  follies  of  the  world 
Have  long  been  banish  d  here. 
(Old  Man  looks  sternly  at  Rayner,  who  looks 
fixedly  upon  him  again,  and  both  remain  for 
some  time  silent.) 
Old  Man.  Why  look'st  thou  so  ? 
What  is  there  in  my  fiice  that  thou  would 'st 

scan  ? 
I'm  old  and  live  alone :  what  would'st  thou 
know  .'* 
Ray.  I  crave  your  pardon,  and  repress  all 
wishes 
That  may  disturb  you. 

Old  Man.  The  night  wears  on,  let  us  both 

go  to  rest. 
Ray.  1  thank  yov^,  for  in  truth  I'm  very 

tir'd. 
Old  Man.  (pointing  to  his  coueh.) 
There  is  thy  place. 
Ray.  Nay,  I  am  young;  the  ground  shall 
be  my  couch. 
I  will  not  take  your  bed. 
(Old  Man  then  gives  Rnjner  a  doak,  which  he 
wraps  about  him,  lamng  himself  down  in  a 
comer  of  the  cave,     ihe  storm  now  heard  at 
a  distance.    J^ftfr  walking  up  and  down  for 
some  time,  the  Old  Man  goes  close  up  to  Bay- 
ner,  who  smears  a^eep,  and  looks  eamesUy 
upon  him;  Kayner  opening  his  eyes  seems 
surprised.) 
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Old  Man.  Be  not  afraid,  I  will  not  cut  thy 

throat. 
Ray.  (starting  half  vp  from  the  ground.) 
Naji  Heaven  such  deed  forfend  !  1  fear  tnee 

not: 
I  can  defend  myself..     (Chratping  his  sword.) 
Old  Man.  Be  not  offended ;  but  methought 
thy  looks 
Did  seem  as  tlio*  thou  wert  afraid  of  me. 
Rest  thou  in  peace — rest  thou  in  peace,  young 

man : 
I  would  not  do  thee  harm  for  many  worldi. 
(Rayner  goes  to  rest  again,  stiU   keeping  his 
dravm  sword  in  his  hand.     The  Old  nan 
goes  to  rest  likewise,  but  shortly  after  starts 
from  his  couch  in  great  agitation.) 
Old  Man.  It  is  mme  hour  of  horror :  'tis 
upon  me ! 
I   hear  th'  approaching   sound  of  feet  un- 

^        eartiily : 
I  feel  the  pent-up  vapour's  chilly  breath 
Burst  from  the  yawnmg  vault : — It  is  at  hand. 
{Turning  towards  the  door  as  if  he  saw  some 

one  enter.) 
Ha !  com'st  thou  still  in  white  and  sheeted 

weeds, 
With  hand  thus  pointing  to  thy  bloody  side ' 
Thy  grave  is  deep  enough  in  hallow'd  ground! 
Why  com'st  thou  ever  on  my  midnight  rest  f 
What  dost  thou  want  P      If  Uiou  hast  power, 

as  seeming, 
Stretch  forth  thine  arm  and  take  my  life ; — 

then  free 
From  fleshly  fears,  in  nature  as  thyself, 
ril  follow  tnee  to  hell,  and  there  abide 
The  searing  flames :   but   here,  upon    this 

earth. 
Is  placed  between  the  living  and  the  dead 
An  awful  mystery  of  separation, 
Which   makes  their  meeting   frightful  and 

unhalluw*d. 
{In  the  vehemence  of  his  agitation  he  throws 
out  his  arm  and  strikes  it  against  Rayner, 
who  alarmed  at  his  ravings  httsleft  his  rest- 
ing-place and  stolen  softly  behind  him.) 
Ha !  what  art  thou  ?      {starting  and  turning 
round  to  Rayner.) 
Ray.  Nay,  thou  with  bristling  locks,  loose 
knocking  joints 
And  fixed  eyeballs  starting  in  their  sockets. 
Who  speak *8t  thus  wildly  to  the  vacant  space, 
Say  rather,  what  art  thou. 

Old  Man.  I  am,  a  nmrderer.  (Rayner  starts 
bade  from  him  and  drops  his  stoord.) 
Ah !  wherefore  dost  thou  stare  so  strangely 

oil  me  ? 
There's  no  blood  on  me  now !  'tis  long  since 

past. 
Hasl  thou  thyself  no  crime,  that  thus  from 

me 
Thou  dost  in  horror  shrink  .' 
RaU'  Most  miserable  man  ! 
Old  Man.  Thou  truly  say*st,  for  I  am  most 

miserable. 
Ray,  And  what  am  I  ?      {After  a  disturbed 
pause.) 
The  itorm  did  rage  and  bellow  thro'  the  air,  I 


And  the  red  lightning  shiver'd : 

No  traveller  would  venture  on  his  way 

In  such  a  night.->0,  blessed,  blessed  itonn ! 

For  yet  it  hath  not  been,  and  shall  be  never. 

Most  Great  and  MerciAil !    say'd  from  tliii 

,     gulf, 
May  I  to  thee  look  up  .' — No ;  in  the  dust— 
{As  he  bows  himself  to  the  earth,  and  is  ahaid. 
to  kneel,  the  report  of  fire-arms  is  heard  wUk' 
out,  and  he  starts  up  again.) 
'Tis  done  ! — O,  it  is  done  ! — the  horrible  act! 
[Exit,  beating  his  forehead  violently. 
Old  Man.  What  may  this  be  ?  some  baud 
of  nightly  robbers 
Is  near  my  cave,  committing  violent  deeds. 
Thy  light,  weak  flame,  shall  not  again  betnj 

me. 
And  lure  unwelcome  visitors.      {Puts  outtkt 
lamp  ;  and  after  a  dark  pause,  enter  Count 
Zaterloo  supporting  himself  an  First  Gen- 
tleman, who  bears  a  dark  lantern,  which  Ai 
sets  down  on  the  ground,  and  fastens  the  door 
of  the  cave  carefiUy  behind  them. 
Count  Z.  1  am  wounded  grievously :  wbo 
would  have  thought 
Of  such  a  powerful  guard  of  armed  meo 
Attending  on  his  journey.    He  is  slain : 
Did'st  thou  not  see  him  tall  ? 
i:\rst  Gent.  Tes ;  we  have  killed  our  bin). 
but  lost  the  eggs. 
Fortune  has  play'd  us  false,  yet  we've  et> 

cap'd : 
Here  we  may  rest ;  this  cave  is  tenanted 
With  some  lone  being  whom  we  may  con* 
troul, 

And  take  possession {digeowring  01^ 

Man.) 

Something  living  here ! 

What  art  thou  ? 
Old  Man.  I  am  a  thing  no  better  than  jov* 

selves. 
First  Gtnt.  The  better  then  for  thee  thil 

thou  art  so. 
Count  Z.  Conduct  me  onward :  I  perceive 
an  opening 
Which  leads,  I  guess,  to  some  more  close  re- 
cess i 
Lay  me  down  there,  for  I  am  very  faint 
First  Gent.  I  will  obey  thee^— Come  thos 
too,  old  man ; 
Not  from  my  sight  one  moment  must  tkon 

budge. 
Come  on  :  for,  mark  me  well,  should'st  ibott 

betray  us, 
Tho'  fettered  down  with  chains  in  grated 

dungeons, 
Our  arms  were  long  enough  to  reach  to  tbee. 

[EXE05T. 

SCEHE  IV.— AHOTHEIl  PART  OF  TH« 
WOOD  ;  AT  A  DISTANCE^  OK  THE  BACK 
GROUND,  ARE  DISCOyERED  TWO  MBK 
WATCHING  A  DEAD  BODY  BT  THE  LIOBT 
OF  A  TORCH  STUCK  BETWEEl^T  TRC 
BOUGHS  ur  A  TREE  ;  THE  8TA0E  OTH- 
ER WIBB  PERFECTLY  DARK. 
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US 


Enter  Gobab  ob  the  fVont  of  the  stage. 

Gobas.  I  fear  they  will  all  escape  from  us 
amongst  these  'tangled  paths  ana  vile  per- 
plexing thickets.  A  man  cannot  get  on  naif 
a  doien  paces  here  bat  some  cursed  clawing 
thing  catches  hold  of  him,  and  when  he  turns 
round  to  coUar  his  enero^,  with  a  ^ood  hear- 
ty curse  in  his  mouth,  it  is  nothing  but  a 
toom-bush  or  a  briar  after  all.  A  plague  up- 
on't!  Ill  ran  no  more  after  them,  if  they 
•hould  never  be  taken. — Who's  there  ? 

Enter  a  CoMPAmoir.  ^ 

Cam,  What,  are  you  here,   Oobas  P     f 
thought  yoo  had  been  in  search  of  the  rob- 
ber*. 

Oobas.  So  I  was ;  but  what  does  it  signify  ? 
they  have  all  got  the  start  of  us  now,  and  we 
^fM  seaxcely  expect  they  will  have  the  civil- 
ity to  wait  till  we  come  up  with  them. 

Com.  Ay,  ay,  Gobas,  tiiat  is  a  lazy  man's 
argument.  Why,  there  was  one  of  them 
■een  by  Bertram  not  five  minutes  since  with 
his  head  oncovered,  stalking  strangely  among 
the  trees  like  a  madman,  and  he  vows  he 
will  follow  the  scent  through  eveij  path 
of  the  wood  but  he  will  have  him,  either  a- 
Itve  or  dead. 

Gobta.  But  if  he  be  a  young  stout  robber, 
he  may  knock  Bertram  on  the  head  in  the 
mean,time,  and  relieve  him  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  ktreping  his  vow. 

Cbm.  Never  fear  that :  his  bugle-horn  is 
by  his  aide,  and  as  soon  as  he  comes  up 
with  him  he  will  give  his  companions  notice, 
and  they  will  run  to  his  assistance. 

GohcM.  Well,  well,  let  them  manage  it  the 
best  way  they  can,  and  let  us  loin  our  friends 
yonder,  who  keep  watch  by  tlie  body ;  there 
IS  good  store  of  dried  sticks  in  that  corner ; 
we  may  make  a  fire  and  warm  ourselves  till 
they  return.  {Horn  heard  without.) 

Com.  Ha !  there  is  the  si^al,  and  close  at 
band  too.  He  has  caught  his  man  and  wants 
asaistaDce ;  let  us  run  to  him,  or  the  villain 
will  escape. 

(CxsuST  Companion  and  Gobas,  who  foUowa 
rather  unwiUingliff  whilst  the  men  who  were 
watching  the  body  run  eagerly  to  the  front 
of  the  stage.) 

First  Man.  it  sounded  to  the  right  hand  of 
OS ;  let  as  strike  into  this  path.  {Horn  sounds 
again..) 

Second  Man.  Ay,  there  it  sounds  again ;  it 
is  to  this  hand  of  us,  but  it  is  so  dark  there  is 
no  finding  our  way. 

J^st  Man.  We  have  been  so  long  by  the 
torch-light  that  the  darkness  is  darker  to  us ; 
run  bacR  and  fetch  the  light  with  thee. 
(Several  other  attendants  from  different  parts 
fifths  wood  run  across  the  stage,  calling  tm 
^ns  another  with  great  eagerness,  whUst  the 
Second  Man  running  bach  again  to  the  bot' 
torn  of  the  stage,  snaiches  the  torch  from  the 
tree,  and  comesfofward  with  it. 
Eater  BxKTRAM,Gt>B4s,  aod  others,  with  Rat- 
Kxa  ss  their  prisoner.) 
€Mas.   (speaking  as  they  enter.)    Here  is 


light !  here  is  liffht,  friends !  bring  him  near 
it,  I  pray  you,  that  we  may  see  what  kind  of 
a  fish  we  nave  caught  in  our  net.  Ay,  just 
as  1  said  now,  as  hang'd  a  looking  villain  as 
ever  scowrdthro'  the  grates  of  a  dungeon. — 
See  what  a  wild  murderous  look  he  has  with 
his  eyes  !  this  is  the  very  man  that  did  the 
deed,  I  warrant  ye.  Ijct  us  pull  the  cords 
faster  round  his  arms  tho' :  if  he  get  one  of 
his  mischievous  hands  loose  again,  there  is 
no  knowing  which  of  our  brains  he  may 
knock  out  first. 

First  Man.  It  will  never  be  thine,  I  am 
sure,  thou'rt  always  safe  when  tlie  knocking 
out  of  brains  is  goin^  on. 

Gobas.  As  I'm  a  smner  he'll  get  one  of  his 
hands  loose  if  we  do  not  take  care  of  liim. 
(Attempting  to  tighten  the  cords  round  Ray- 

ner's  arms.) 

Ber.  (putting  him  aicay  with  indignation.) 
For  shame,  man,  he  is  bound  tight  enoufl^h  ; 
I  will  not  suffer  thee  to  lay  a  finger  upon  him  : 
and  as  for  the  hang'd  face  thou  talk'st  of,  a 
lack  a  day  !  it  goes  to  iny  heart  to  see  him, 
such  a  goodly -looking  gentleman,  for  such 
ril  be  sworn  ne  is. 

Gobas.  Ay,  no  doubt !  it  is  ever  thus  with 
thee.  Thou  did'st  never  in  thy  life  see  a 
thief  go  to  the  gallows  without  crying  out, 
**  alacK  a  day  !  what  a  fine  looking  fellow  It 
is !"  Ay,  and  if  he  could  but  make  shift  to 
howl  out  half  a  verse  of  a  psalm  along  with 
bis  father  confessor,  thou  wert  sure  to  notch 
him  down  upon  thy  holiday  tables  as  one  of 
the  new  maae  saints.  Ay,  there  be  no  such 
great  saints  now-a-days  as  those  who  pass, 
with  the  help  of  a  Dominican,  thro'  the  hang- 
man's hands  to  the  other  world  -,  he  beats 
your  pope  and  your  cardinals  all  to  nothing 
in  smuggling  a  sinner  cleverly  in  by  the  bacK 
door  to  heaven. 

Ber.  So  much  the  better  for  thee  ;  it  is  the 
only  chance  thou  hast  of  ever  getting  there. 
Stand  ofi^,  I  say  (pushing  Gobas  away.)  and 
do  not  stare  thus  upon  the  prisoner !  art  thou 
not  asham'd  to  stare  in  an  unhappy  man's 
face  afler  this  fashion  ^  we  don  t  know  what 
hard  ^te  may  have  brought  him  into  these 
circumstances,  (to  the  attmdants.)  Move  on ; 
we  are  losingr  time  here. 

Gobas.  What,  will  you  not  pinion  him 
more  closely  ? 

Ber.  No,  beast!  I  would  rather  flea  the 
skin  off  that  fool's  back  of  thine  than  gall  a 
hair's  breadth  of  his  body,  (in  a  softened  voice 
to  Rnyner.)  Speak,  Sir,  if  the  rope  hurts 
your  arms ;  we  will  not  use  you  cruelly. 

Ray.  What  did'st  thou  say  to  me?  was 
there  kindness  in  thy  voice  f 

Ber.  Yes,  Sir,  there  was  kindness  in  it. — 
Do  the  ropes  hurt  your  orms  ?  if  they  do,  we 
will  loosen  them  a  little. 

Ray.  I  wist  not  that  my  arms  were  bound : 
but  if  thou  hast  any  kindness  in  thee,  give 
me  a  drink  of  water  when  thou  can'st  get  it, 
for  my  mouth  is  very  parched. 

Ber.  Yes,  Sir,  that  you  shall  not  want,  tho* 
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I  Bhould  pay  fold  for  it. — Move  on,  com- 
rades: the  nigbt  is  far  adranced,  and  we 
must  guard  tl£  dead  body  of  our  master  and 
the  prisoner  back  to  the  city  before  the 
morning  break.  [Exeuht 


ACT  III. 

SCBKK. — A  8PACIOV8  COVllT  WITH  A 
MAGNiriCKNT  BUlIiDING  IN  rRONT  A 
ORKAT     CONCOURSil     OF    PBOPLB     AEX 

D18C0TBRED  AS  IF  WA|Tlxio  IN  BXPBC-f  friend !  IS  he  acgojtted  yet? 

TATION  or  80MB  SIOBt. 


First  Crowd.  The  court  is  marvellously 
long  of  breaking  up;  I'm  tir*d  of  waiting  ; 
and  yet  1  don't  like  to  lose  the  sight,  after  hav- 
ing stay 'd  so  long  for  it. 

Second  Crowd.  I  fear  it  will  go  hard  with 
the  young  man. 

Tnird  Crowd  I  fearitwill,  poor  gentleman! 

ffoman  Crowd.  Ah !  poor  young  man .'  it 
is  an  awful  end. 

Second  Crowd.  Ay,  1  remember  well 
the  last  criminal  that  was  condemned  here ;  a 
strong-built  man  he  was,  tho'  somewhat 
up  in  years.  O,  ho^  pale  he  look'd  as  they  led 
him  out  from  court !  I  think  I  stood  upon 
this  very  spot  as  he  passed  by  me ;  and  the 
fixed  stron^r  look  of  his  features  too— It  was 
a  piteous  sight  1 

Third  Crowd.  Ah,  man !  but  that  was  noth- 
ing to  the  execution.  I  paid  half  a  dollar  for 
a  place  near  the  scaffold ;  and  it  would  have 
made  any  body's  heart  drop  blood  to  have 
seen  him  when  he  lifted  up  the  handkerchief 
from  his  eyes,  and  took  his  last  look  of  the 
day-light,  ana  all  the  living  creatures  about 
him. 

Second  Crowd.  Ay,  man,  that  a  human  crea- 
ture should  be  thus  thrust  out  of  the  world 
by  human  creatures  like  himself;  it  is  a  pitr 
ecus  thing ! 

Enter  a  Man  from  the  court. 

Om.  (eagerly.)  What  news  ?  what  news  of 
the  prisoner  ? 

Man.  He  has  just  finished  his  defence,  in 
which  he  has  acquitted  himself  so  nobly,  set- 
ting off  his  words  too  with  such  a  manly 
grace,  that  it  is  thought  by  every  body  he 
will  be  set  free. 

Second  Crowd.  Indeed !  I  should  not  have 
expected  this  now ;  spoke  so  nobly,  say*8t 
thou  ? 

First  Crowd.  Tes,  yes,  noble  blood  makes 
noble  speaking. 

Wotnan  Crowd.  Well,  and  is  it  not  best  so  t 
poor  young  man  !    I'm  sure  I'm  glad  of  it. 

First  Crowd.  And  aii't  I  so  too,  milk-iac'd 
doll  .'Ttho'  I  hate  to  be  kept  so  lonj^  staring  for 
nothing.  I  wonder  what  brought  me  &re, 
in  a  murrain  to  it ! 

Second  Woman.  La !  then  we  shan't  see 
him  pass  by  with  the  chains  upon  his  legs. 

First  Crowd.  No,  no!  nornotningatall. — 


Come  let    me    pass,  I  have  been  too  long- 
here.   {Pressing  through  the  crowd  to  get  md^ 
9foman   Crowd.  O,  yon  tread  upon  my 

toes! 
First   Crowd.  Devil  take  yoo   and  yoar 
toes  both !  ean*t  yon  keep  them  out  of  peo- 
ple's way  then ! 

Woman  Crowd.  Plague  lake  it!  ^at  had 

we  all  to  do  to  come  here  like  so  many  fbob : 

Enter  a  second  Man  from  the  coait. 

Second  Crowd.   Here  comes  another  man 

K I  from  the  court  (eaUimg  to  the  man).  Ho, 

-ift^end !  is  he  acquitted  yet? 

Second  Man,  No,  nor  like  tobe;  the  jodgv 

is  justaJMut  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  hiio, 

but  something  came  so  cold  over  my  heaxt  I 

could  not  stay  to  hear  it. 

(Seceral  of  tho  mob  eUmb  eagerly  tf  ypoa  the 

walls  if  the  building,  and  UHUt  in  ai  ik 

windows.) 

Crowd  [pelow).  What  do  you  see  there, 

sirs? 
Crowd  {above).  The  judge  is  just  nsea 

[klack  siffnai 


from  his  seat,  and  the  black  signal  is  lifted 

up. 

Omnes.  Hush !  hush !  and  lot  lis  UsHen. 
(A  deep  pause.) 

Crowd  (above).  Sentence  b  past  now. 

Crowd  {below).  Ood  have  mercy  on  him ! 

lidrd  Crowd.  I  would  not  wear  my  head 
upon  his  shoulders  for  all  the  prince's  cofftn. 

First  Crowd.  Alas !  poor  man !  he  is  but 
a  youth. 

Second  Crowd.  Tet  he  most  be  cut  off  in 
the  flower  of  his  days. 

First  Crowd.  It  is  an  awful  thing ! 

Woman  Crowd,  Ah !  but  a  youth,  and  a 
goodly-looking  youth  too,  I  warrant  ye. 

Second  Woman,  Alack  apday  !  many  a  one 
falls  into  crimes,  but  all  do  not  pay  the  for- 
feit 

Third  Crowd.  Ha !  who  comes  this  way 
so  fair  and  so  gentle  in  her  mein;  thus  tosa'd 
and  'tangled  amidst  the  pressing  crowd,  like 
a  stalk  of  wild  flower  in  a  bed  of  nettles  ? 
Come,  clear  the  way  there,  and  let  the  lady 
pass. 

Enter  ELitABXTB  attended  bj  RiCHAao,  the 
crowd  making  way  for  her. 

EUz.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you. 

Richard.  We  thank  you,  good  Sin!  My 
mistress  and  I  are  both  strangen  in  this  town, 
and  the  nearest  way  to  your  best  inn,  as  we 
are  told,  is  thro*  this  court ;  but  the  crowd  is 
so  great  I  think  we  had  better  turn  back 
again. 

Eliz.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ea- 
ger multitude,  so  gather'd  round  the  en* 
try  to  this  palace  P 

*  Third  Crowd.  It  is  no  palace,  madam,  bnt 
a  public  conrt :  there  is  a  geliUeman  of  noble 
birth  who  is  just  now  condemned  to  death 
for  murder,  and  we  are  waiting  to  see  him 
led  forth  ftom  his  trial ;  you  had  better  stop 
a  little  while  and  see  the  sight  too. 

EUz,  O,  no!   Fm  come  here  in  an  eril 
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hoar '. — ^A  sentieman  of  noble  birth — AIbb  ! 
but  that  the  aiine  ii  murder  'twere  most 
piieoua. 

Onmes  {<6ag€fly).  There  he  comes!  oee, 
!  there  he  comes ! 


enter  Ratitxb,  lettered  and  guarded  from  the 
court,  followed  b;  Bkbtram  and  othen,  and 
adraoeea  alowly  towards  the  front  of  the 
sti|re,  the  crowa  ooeaing  and  making  a  lane 

*  lor  niin  on  every  liae. 


Crowd,  What  a  noble  gait  he  has 

even  in  his  shackles ! 
Second  Crowd,  Oh !  oh !  that  snch  a  man 

should  come  to  this ! 
Elu,  (^^Ur  gating  tagerly  ot  the  diitant 


prisoner), 
iml  Heave 


Mexcifnl  Heaven!  the  form  has  strong  re- 
semblance. 
Riehmrd,  Sweet  mistress,  be  not  terrified 
with  fbrms ; 
Tifl  bat  a  distant  form. 
EUx,  Ha!  then  it  strikes  thee  too!— Mer- 
ciful (>od! 
Riekmrd.  Patience,   dear  madam !  now  as 
he  advances, 
We  shall  be  certified  of  the  deception. 
Rajner  is  not  so  tall  as  this  young  man, 

Nor  of  a  make  so  slender ;  no,  nor  yet 

JSUz.  Pesoe,  peace!  for  he  advances. 
{ffoUkingtMspriMoner  as  he  advanees  with 
a  comntmanee  of  disiratied  eagerness^  till  he 
eemes  near  her;  then^uUerinf  aloud  shriek, 
faUs  down^  and  is  supported  Stf  Richard  and 
seperal  i^the  crowdA 

(Jfieer  {eonduetin^  Kayner).  What  fainting 
maid  is  this  obstructs  the  way  ? 
Let  not  the  crowd  so  closely  press  around 

her. 
Open  the  way,  and  let  the  pris'ner  pass. 
lUufnet  (spon  the  crowd  opening  and  dis- 

eovtring  Elizabeth). 
O,  sight  of  misery !  my  Elizabeth ! 
The  last  and  fellest  stroke  of  angry  Heaven 
Falls  on  this  cursed  head. 

Qflser.   What  may  this  mean .'  let  us  pass 
on :  we  stop  not 
Whate'er  betide. 
Rn/n/tr.  Nay,  but  you  do :  for  here  there 
is  a  power 
Stranger  than  law  or  judgment.    Give  me 

way : 
It  IS  permitted  me  by  every  sense 
Of  hntnan  sympathy,  were  I  ev*n  bound 
With  ehains  tenfold  enlock'd. 

(Bending  ooer  Elizabeth.) 
Thoo  loveliest,  and  thou  dearest!   O  thou 

port 
Of   uxj   most  inmost  self!    art  thou  thus 

stricken  ? 
Falls  this  stroke  on  thee.'    (KneeUng  down 
and  endeawmring  to  si/ypport  her,  but  finding 
himsetf  pretented  by  hs  chain.) 
Is  there  not  strength  in  the  sours  agony 
To  burst  e'en  bands  of  iron.    (7Vytii^./Vcri- 
ims/y  lojhir j<  his  fetters,  but  cannot',  then 


Am  I  indeed  a  base  condenmed  wretch, 
Cut  oflTfrom  ev*zy  claim  and  tie  of  nature .' 

(Turning  to  theiijl^eer ) 
Thou  who  dost  wear  the  la?rs  authority, 
May  it  not  be  permilted  for  the  love 
Of  piteous  charity .' — Shall  strangers'  hands 
Whilst  I  am  thus— O,  do  not  let  it  be ! 
Officer,   No,  no !  move  on  :  it  cannot  be 

permitted. 
i2ayner    (fiercely   roused).     What,  Bay*st 
thou  so  ?     (Turning  to  the  crowd.) 
Ye  who  surround  me  too. 
Each  with  the  form  and  countenance  of  a 

man, 
Say  ye  'tis  not  permitted  ? 
To  you  I  do  stretch  forth  these  fetter'd  hands. 
And  call  you  men :  O,  let  me  not  miscall 
you! 

(Voices firom  the  crowd.) 
Fie,  on't!    unbind  his  huids,   unbind    his 

hands, 
And  we  will  stand  his  sureties. 
Bertarm  {stepping  forward  m  a  supplicating 

jtosture  to  the  officer.) 
Do  but  unbmd  his  hands  a  little  space, 
And  shoot  me  thru'  the  head  if  he  escape. 
My  arm  secured  him ;  be  my  recompense 
This  one  reiraest. 
Officer  (to  Bertram  J 

(£>  to ;  thou  art  a  brave  man  but  a  weak 
one. 
(Totke  fruard)  Move  on :  we  halt  no  longer. 
Croufd.  By  all  good  saints  we  stand  by  the 
brave  Bertram. 
And  he  shall  be  unshackled.      (Menadngly.) 
C^fieer,  Soldiers,  present  your  muskets  to 
these  madmen. 
And  let  them  speak;  the  pris'ner  halts  no 

longer : 
Move  on.    (A  tumult  between  the  crowd  and 
the  guard,  and  Rayner  is  forced  of  the 
stage  by  the  soldiers.) 

First   Crowd.  Shame  light  on  such  hard- 
hearted cruelty ! 
Second  Crowd.  If  there  had  been  but  six 
of  us  with  arms  in  our  hands  he  durst  not 
have  put  this  afiront  upon  us. 

Thtrd  Crowd.  But  who  looks  to  the  lady .' 
She  is  amongst  strangers,  it  seems,  and  has 
only  this  poor  old  man  to  take  care  of  her. 

Omnes.  We  will  cake  care  of  her  thep ; 
we  will  take  care  of  her :  ay,  and  she  shall 
be  waited  upon  like  an  empress. 

Second  Vrowd.  ky,  so  she  shall,  let  the 
cost  be  what  it  will.  I  am  only  a  poor  cob- 
ler,  God  knows,  yet  I  will  pawn  the  last  awl 
in  my  stall  but  she  shall  be  waited  upon  like 
an  empress.  See !  see !  she  begins  to  re- 
vive again. 

EUaabeth  (opening  her  eyes  with  a  heavy 

sigh). 
Is  it  all  vanish'd?  'twas  a  dreadful  vision ! 

(Ijookingonthe  crowd  around  her,) 
O,  no  !  the  crowd  is  here  still— it  is  real; 
And  he  is  led  away — horrible  !  horrible ! 
(Faints  again,  and  is  carried  of  the  stage  by 
Richard  and  the  crowd,) 
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SCBNC  II. — A  fl^UARB  COURT,  8URROUllI>- 
BD  Oir  ALL  8IDE8  BT  THE  GLOOMY 
WALLS  OF  A  PEISOir,  THE  WINDOWS  OF 
WHICH  ARE  ir^RR^W  AKD  ORATED, 
AND  THE  READS  OP  ONE  OR  TWO  OP 
THE  PRISONERS  SEEN  LOOKING  RUE- 
PULLT  THROUGH  THE  GRATES. 

Enter  Hardibraitd,  and  looka  round  him  for 
some  .time  withoat  speaking. 

Hard.  Gloomy  enough,  gloomy  eaoogh 
in  faith ! 
Ah !  what  a  wond'roos  man  of  dreary  walls, 
Whose  firowning  sides  are  reft  in  narrow  slips 
As  I  have  seen  full  oft  some  sea-Worn  clin, 
Pierc'd  with  the  murky  holes  of  sava|pe  birds. 
Ah  !  here  the  birds  within  are  dipt  o  wing. 
And  cannot  fly  away. 

Enter  Ohio  with  a  tankard  in  his  hand,  crossing 

the  stage. 

Holla,  my  friend !  I  pray  thee  not  so  fast ; 
Inform  me,  if  thou  canst,  where  I  may  find 
The  keeper  of  the  prison. 

Ohio.  iCnow  you  what  prince  yon  speak 
to  ?  saucy  knave  ! 
I'll  have  thee  scorch'd  and  flead,  and  pieoe- 

meal  torn. 
If  thou  dost  call  mc  firiend. 
Hard.  Good  Words  at  least ;  I  meant  thee 
no  offence. 
I  see  tliou  hast  a  tankard  in  thy  hand, 
And  will  not  question  thy  high  dignity. 
Softly ',  «here's  money  for  thee. 

(Giving  him  money.) 
Ohio.  Silver  pieces ! 
He !  he !  he !  he  !  hast  thou  got  more  of  them  f 
Hot.  Nay,  thou  art  greedy  -,  answer  first  my 
question ; 
Tell  me  at  which  of  all  these  gloomy  doors 
1  needs  must  knock  to  find  out  the  ciuef  jailor. 
Thou  look 'at  like  some  fetch-carry  to  the 

prisoners ; 
Dost  understand  me  ? 
Ohio.  Ay,  there's  the  place,  go  knock  at 

yonder  doot. 
Har.   (after  knockini(.)  This  door  is  close 

nail'd  up,  and  cannot  open. 
Ohio  (grinning  maUciouolyy  ana  pointing  to 
another  door.)  No,  thou  art  wrong; 
it  is  the  door  hard  by,  s 

With  those  black  portals. 

(Hardibrand  knocks  at  the  other  door.) 
Knock  a  little  louder. 
Har.  (afier  knocking  some  time.)  A  plague 

upon't !  there  is  no  one  within. 
Ohio  (stm  grinning  maUaoudy.)  No,  thou 
art  wrong  a^ain,  it  is  not  there ; 
It  is  that  door  upon  ue  other  side. 

(Pointing  to  the  opposite  wqll.) 
Har.  VYliat,  aost  thou  jest  witn  me,  mali- 
cious varlet  .^ 
ril  beat  thee  if  thou  tell'st  me  false  again. 
Ohio.  Negroes  be  very  stupid,  master  friend. 

Enter  the  Keeper  of  the  Prison. 


Kt/^er  (to  Ohio.)  Thou  canker-wonn !  thou 
black-envenom'd  toad ! 
Art  thou  a  playing  thv  mali<^ious  tricks  ? 
Get  from  my  sight,  toon  pitchy  viper,  go '. 

[Exit  Ohio. 
Hardibrand.  What  black  thing  is  it  ?  it  ap- 
pears, methififks, 
Not  wortn  thine  anger. 
Keeper.  That  man,  may*t  please  you,  Sir, 
was  bom  a  prince.  , 

Hardibrand.  1  do  not  catch  thy  jest 
Keeper.  I  do  not  jest,  1  speak  in  sober  esir- 
nest; 
He  is  an  Afric  prince  uf  royal  line. 
Hardibrand.  What  say'st  thou !  that  poor 
wretch  who  sneaketh  yonder 
Upon  those  two  black  shanks  ? 

(Pointing  of  the  otmge.) 
Keeper.  Tes,  even  he : 
When  but  a  youth,  std'n  fiom  his  noUe  pa- 
rents, 
He  for  a  slave  was  sold,  and  many  hardships 
By  sea  and  land  hath  passed. 
Hardibrand.  And  now  to  be  the  base  thing 
that  he  is! 
Well,  well,  proceed. 
Keeper.  At  last  a  surly  master  brooght  hi» 
here. 
Who,  thinking  him  unfit  for  further  servioe. 
As  then  a  fesrring  wound  wore  hard  upon 

him, 
With  but  a  scanty  sum  to  buzr  him. 
Left  him  with  me.  He ,  ne  'ertheless,  recofver*d ; 
And  tho'  full  proud  and  sullen  at  the  first, 
Tam*d  by  the  lore  of  wine,  which  strongly 

tempti  him, 
He  by  degrees  forgot  his  princely  pride, 
And  has  been  long  established  in  these  walls 
To  carry  liquor  for  the  prisoners. 
But  such  a  cursed,  spite-envenomed  toad  ! — 
Hardibrand.  Out  on't !  thou*st  told  a  tale 
that  wrings  my  heart. 
Of  roysl  line  ;  bom  to  command,  and  digni- 

fied 
B  V  sufierings  and  danffers  past,  which  makes 
The  meanest  man  ennobled :  yet  behold  bijn ; 

(^Pointing  off  the  9ta^,) 
How  bv  the  wall  he  sidelong  straddles  on 
With  his  base  tankard! — O,  the  sneaking 

varlet ! 
It  makes  me  weep  to  hear  his  piteous  tale. 
Yet  my  blood  boils  to  run  and  cudgel  him. 
But  let  us  on  our  vray. 

Keeper.  Touareanob1estranffer,asIjgttestt, 
And  wish  to  be  conducted  thro  the  pnson. 
It  is  an  ancient  building  of  great  strength. 
And  many  strangers  visit  it. 
Hardibrand.  It  is  indeed  aplaoe  of  ancient 
note. 
Have  you  at  present  many  criminals 
Within  these  walls.' 
Keeper.  Our  number  is,  thank  God!  res- 
pectable, 
Though  not  what  it  has  been  in  better  days. 
Hardibrand.  In  better  days ! — Wel],do  Oioa 
lead  the  way. 
(Jis  they  are  about  to  go  of  the  stoge^  lAcy  mm 
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stopped  fry  a  voice  singing  from  one  of  the 
kigktst  windows.) 

SONO. 

Sweetly  dawns  the  evly  day^ 
Rife,  mr  love,  and  come  away : 
Leave  thy  grim  and  grated  tower, 
Bonnding  walia,  and  atep-dame'a  lower  \ 
'Don  thy  weeda  and  come  with  me, 
Light  and  happy  are  the  free. 

No  ftir  mansion  hails  me  lord, 
Dainties  unofce  not  on  my  board  3 
Yet  ftill  careless  by  nqr  side 
Shialt  tbon  ranffe  the  forest  wide  \ 
Tho'  finer  hs  the  rich  may  be. 
Light  and  happy  are  the  free. 

Har.  Alan,  poor  eool !  I  would  that  thou 
wert  free  ! 
What  weaiy  thral]  is  this  that  sings  so  sweet- 
ly? 
Keeper   A  restless,  daring  outlaw ', 
4L  fellow  who  hath  aw'd  the  country  round, 
And  levied  contributions  like  a  kinf , 
To  least  his  jolly  mates  in  wood  and  wild ; 
Yes>  been  the  yery  arbiter  of  fortune, 
And  as  his  freakish  humors  bit,  hath  lifted 
At  one  broad  sweep  the  churl's  sav'd  store  to 

leave  it 
In  the  poor  laborer's  cot,  whose  hard-worn 

palm 
Had  never  chucfc'd  a  ducat  'gainst  its  fellow. 
Hot.  Tis  a  brave  heart !  ms  he  been  long 
confined? 
But  list!  he  sings  again. 

SONO. 

Light  on  the  banging  bongh  well  swing. 
Or  range  the  thicket  cool. 
Or  sit  npon  the  bank  and  sing. 
Or  bathe  os  in  the  pool. 

ffor.  Poornentnp  wretch!  thy  soul  roves 
fitfnomhome. 

SONG. 

Well,  good-man  time,  or  blunt  or  keen, 
Move  thee  slow  or  take  thy  leisure, 
Lmigest  day  will  bring  its  e'en, 
Weary  lives  but  run  a  measure. 

Hsr.  "Tis  even  so,  brave  heart,  or  blunt 
or  keen, 
Thy  measure  has  its  stint. 

Enter  Bsbtram  from  one  of  the  doors  of  the 

prison. 

I  think  thou  hast  the  air  of  cm  old  soldier  r 

(Tb  Bertram  as  he  is  hunying  past  him,) 
Such,  without  greeting,  never  pass  me  by. 
Ha,  Bertram  !  is  it  thee  ? 

Ber.  What,  mine  old  General  ? 
flisr.  Yes,  and  mine  old  soldier. 
How  dost  thou,  man  ?  how  has  it  far'd  with 

thee 
Binoe  thou  hast  left  the  service  ? 


Ber.  I  thank  your  honour ;  much  as  others 
find  it; 
I  have  no  cause  to  grumble  at  ray  lot. 
Har.  Tis  well,  but  what's  the  matter  with 
thee  now  ? 
Thine  eyes  are  red  with  weeping,  and  thy 

face 
Looks  ruefully. 

Ber.  I've  been  to  visit,  here,  a  noble  youth 
Who  is  condemned  to  die. 
Har.  A  noble  vouth ! 
Ber.  Yea,  a  soldier  too. 
Hot.  a  soldier  \ 

Ber.  Ajf  your  honour,  and  the  son 
Of  a  most  gallant  soldier. 
Har.  But  he  is  innocent  ? 
Ber.  He  is  condemned. 
Har.  Shame  on  it !  were  he  twenty  times 
condemn'd, 
He's  innocent  as  are  these  silver'd  locks. 

(Laying  his  hand  vehemently  on  his  head.) 
What  ia  his  name  ? 
Ber.  Rayner. 

Har.  Ha !  son  to  my  old  comrade,  Rayner ! 
Out  on  the  fools !  I  would  as  soon  believe 
That  this  rifht  hand  of  mine  had  pilfered  gold, 
As  Rayner  s  son  had  done  a  deeo  of  shame. 
Come,  lead  me  back  with  thee,for  I  mustsee 
him. 
Ber.  Heav'n  bless  your  honour  !  O,  if  by 
your  means 
He  might  have  grace  I 
Har.  Come,  let  ua  go  to  him. 
Ber.  Not  now,  an'  please  you :  he  is  now 
engaged 
With  one  most  dear  to  him.    But  an  hour 

hence 
I  will  conduct  you  to  his  cell. 

Har.  So  be  it. 
Mean  time,  stay  thou  with  me,  and  tell  me 

more 
Of  this  unhappy  youth :  I  have  a  mind, 
With  the  good  keeper'a  leave,  to  view  the 
prison.  [Exeokt. 

Enter  Mir  a  and  Alick  by  opposite  sides,  both 
milffled  ap  in  cloaks  and  their  faces  con- 
ceal'd. 

Mira  (stopping  Alice.^  Nay,  glide  not  past 

me  thus  with  muffled  lace  : 
'Tis  t,  a  visitor  I0  these  grim  walls, 
On  the  same  eftund  with  thyself.    How  goes 

it 
With  our  enthralled  colleague  ?  doth  be  prom- 

ise 
Silence  to  keep  in  that  which  touches  us 
Of  this  transaction,  for  the  which  he's  bound  ? 
Alice.  He  ia  but  half  persuaded ;  go  thyself 
And  use  thy  arts — hush,  here's  a  stranger 

near  us. 

Enter  a  Mar  who  givea  a  letter  mysterionwly  to 
MiRA,  and,  upon  her  making  a  sign  to  him,  re- 
tires to  the  bottom  of  the  stage  whilst  she 
reads  it. 

Whatiead'st  thou  there,  I  pray  thee,  that  thy 

brows 
Knit  thus  ungraciously  at  ev'ry  line  ? 
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Mira.  Know'it  thou  that  I  most  doff  my 
silken  robes, 
Despoil  my  hair  of  its  fiir  omamentSi 
And  clothe  me  in  a  gown  of  palmer's  gny, 
With  clouted  shoon  and  pilgrim's  staff  in  hand 
To  bear  me  o'er  rude  glens  and  dreary  wastes 
To  share  a  stony  coucn  and  empty  board, 
All  for  the  proving  of  my  right  true  love 
For  one  in  great  distress.    Ha*,  ha !  ha!  ha! 
So  doth  this  letter  modestly  request : 
I  pray  thee  read  it. 

Alice  (reading  the  letter. "I  **  A  deadly  wound 
rankles  in  my  side,  and  I  nave  no  skilful  hand 
to  dress  it,  and  no  kind  friend  to  comfort  roe. 
I  am  laid  upon  the  cold  earth,  and  feel  many 
wants  I  never  knew  before.  If  thou  hast  any 
love  for  me,  and  as  thou  hast  often  wish'd  to 
prove  that  love,  come  to  me  quickly :  but  con- 
ceal thyself  in  the  coarse  weeds  of  a  Pilgrim  : 
my  life  is  a  forfeit  to  the  law  if  any  one  should 
discover  where  I  am.  A  friend  in  disguise 
will  give  into  thy  hands  this  letter,  and  con- 
duct thee  to  thy  miserable  Zaterloo."  (retum- 
insi  th»  letter.)  And  what  say'st  tnou  to 
this.' 
Mira.  I  have  in  truth,  upon  my  handv  al- 
ready 
Troubles  enough ;  this  is,  thou  know'st,  no 

time 
To  take  upon  me  ruin'd  men's  distresses. 
JiUce.  Bat  'tis  thyself  hast  brought  thb  ru- 
in on  him  : 
'Twas  tiiy  extravajorance. 

Mira.  Thou  art  a  fool ! 

His  life's  a  forfeit  to  the  law :  'tis  time, 
€rood  time,  in  faith,   I  should  have  done  with 

him. 
Why  dost  thou  bend  these  frowning  looks  on 

me? 
How  many  in  my  place  would  for  the  recom- 
pense 
Betray  him  to  the  officers  of  justice.' 
But,  I,  thou  know'st  right  well,  detest  all 

baseness. 
Therefore  I  will  not. 

Mice.  Hush,  hush  !  thou  speak'st  too  loud : 
Some  one  approaches. 

Enter  Countess  Zatkrloo. 

CmirUess  Z.  (to  Mira.)  I  pray  you.  Madam, 
pardon  this  intrusion ; 
Tracing  your  steps,  1  have  made  bold  to  fol- 
low you. 
I  am  the  mother  of  aij  only  son. 
Who  for  these  many  days  I  have  not  seen : 
I  know  right  well  naught  is  conceal'd  from 

you, 
Of  what  concerns  him ;  let  me  know,  I  pray 

you. 
Where  I  may  find  my  child. 
Mira.  Madam,  you  speak  to  one  who  in  his 
secrets 
Has  small  concern. 

Countess  Z.  Nay,  now,  I  pray  you,  do  not 
keep  it  from  me  : 
I  come  not  with  a  parent's  stern  rebuke : 
Do  tell  iqe  whexe  he  is,  for  love  of  gnce  : 


Or,  if  you  will  not,  say  if  he  is  sick. 

Or  if  he  is  distressed  with  any  want. 

Do,  for  love's  sake !  1  have  no  child  but  hint 
Mira.  (giving  her  the  letter.)  There,  Mad- 
am ;  Uiis  is  all  I  know  of  him. 

'Twas  yonder  atranger  gave  it  to  my  hand ; 

{Ainting  to  the  mmi.) 

We  need  not  interrupt  yon  with  oar  pnt- 
ence; 

And  so  good  day.    [Ezbuitt  Mira  amd  Alice. 

Countess  Z.   (c^ter  reading  the  letter.)  AIh, 

my  son  !  and  art  thou  low  and  wounded' 

Stretch  d  on  the  cold  ground  of  thy  hidinf 
place 

In  want  and  fear  ?  Oh  art  thoa  come  lo  this! 

Thou  who  didst  smile  in  thy  &ir  op'niii^ 
mom, 

As  cherubs  smile  who  point  the  way  to  heav- 
en. 

And  would'st  thou  have  a  stranger  come  to 
thee.^ 

Alas  !  alas  !  where  can  thy  aching  head 

So  sofUy  rest  as  on  a  parent's  lap  ? 

Tes,  I  will  wrap  me  in  the  pil^im's  weeds, 

Nor  storm  nor  rugged  wild  shul  bar  my  way. 

And  tho'  declining  years  impair  my  strengta, 

These  arms  shall  yet    auppoit  thy  ferale 
frame, 

When  fairer  friends  desert  thee. 

{To  the  Messenger,  beckoning  him  ie  come  fir 
ward.) 

Good  friend,  this  is  no  place  to  question  thee ! 

Come  with  me  to  my  home.         [Ejtxcsv. 


ACT,  IV. 

SCSNE  I. — THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  FRISOK  : 
RAYITER  AND  ELIZABETH  ARE  DIICOV* 
RED  SITTING  SORROWFULLT  BT  051 
ANOTHER  IN  EARNEST    DISCOITRBE. 

Ratf.  Thou  sayest  well,  my  sweet  Elixa- 
beth; 
In  this  I  have  against  thy  love  offended. 
But  in  the  brightness  of  fair  days,  in  all 
The  careless  gaiety  of  unruffled  youth. 
Smiling  like  others  of  thy  sex,  1  loved  thee ; 
Nor  knew  that  thou  wert    also  form'd  to 

strive 
With  the  braced  firmness  of  unyielding  virtos 
In  the  dark  storms  of  life — alike  to  floorish 
In  sunshine  or  in  shade. — Alas !  alas  ! 
It  was  the  thoughts  of  seeing  thee — ^but  cease* 
The  die  is  cast ;  I'll  speak  of  it  no  more : 
The  gleam  which  shews  to  me  thy  wond'- 

roos  excellence 
Glares  also  on  the  dark  and  lowering  path 
That  must  our  way  divide. 
£Uz.  O  no  !  as  are  our  hearts,  one  is  our 
way, 
And  cannot  be  divided.    Strong  affection 
Contends  with  all  things,  and  o  ercometb  all 

things. 
I  will  unto  thee  cling  with  strength  so  terrible, 
That  human  hands  the  hold  will  ne'er  un- 
lock. 
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Ray.  Absy  ray  loTe !  theie  are  thy  worda 
of  woe, 
And  have  no  meaniAg  but  to  speak  thy  woe : 
Dark  fate  hangs  o'er  us,  and  we  needs  must 

part. 
The   strong   affection   that    o'eroometh  all 

things. 
Shall  fight  for  ns  indeed,  and  shall  o'eroome  : 
Bai  in  a  better  world  the  vantage  lies 
Whioh  it  shall  gain  for  us ;  here,  from  this 

earth 
We  must  take  different  roads  and  climb  to  it, 
As  in  some  pitiless  storm  two  'nighted  trav- 
ellers 
Lo«e  on  a  wild'ring  heath  their  'tangled  way. 
And  meet  again. 

£/».    Ay,  bat    thy  'way,  thy  way,  my 
gentle  Rayner — 
It  is  a  terrible  one. 
Oh  flesh  and  blood  shrinks  from  the  horrid 

pass ! 
Death  comss  to  thee,  not  as  he  visiteth 
The  sick  man's  bed,  pillow'd  with  weeping 

friends: 
O  no !  nor  yet  as  on  the  battle's  6eld 
He  meets  the  blood-warm'd  soldier  in  his 

mail, 
Greeting  him  proudly. — ^Thon  must  bend  thy 

neck, 
This  neck  round  which  mine  arms  now  cir- 
cled close 
Do  feel  the  loving  warmth  of  youthful  life  : 
TlMm  must  beneath  the  stroke--0  horrid ! 
horrid  ! 
Afly.  {tupfortinff  ker  from  smkintt  to  the 


groumd.)    My  dear  Elisabeth,  my 

most  belov'd  ! 
Thou  art  affrighted  with  a  horrid  picture 
By  thine  own  fancjr  trac'd ,  look  not  upon  it : 
All  is  not  dreadful  in  the  actual  proof 
Which  OB  th' approach  frowns  darkly.  Rouse 

thy  spirit ; 
And  be  not  unto  me  at  this  dark  push 
My  heaviest  let ;  thou  who  shoutd'st  be  my 

stay .  (  She  groans  heavily.) 

What  means  that  heavy  groan  ?  I'll  speak 

its  meaning, 
And  sav,  that  thou  to  nature's  weakness  hast 
The  tribnie  paid,  and  now  wilt  rouse  thyself 
To  meet  witn  noble  firmness  what  perforce 
Most  be  ;  and  to  a  lorn  and  luckless  man, 
Who  holds  in  this  wide  world  but  thou  alone, 
Prove  a  firm,  gen'rous,  and  heart4>uoyant 

mate, 
In  the  dark  hour.    Do  I  not  speak  it  rightly? 
Eliz.    Thou  dost,  thou  dost !  if  nature's. 

weakness  in  me 
Would  yield  to  the  heart's  will. 

(Faiung  on  hU  neck  in  a  buret  ofoorrow.) 

Enter  Fatber  MARooiria 

Mar.  My  children,  ye  have  been  in  wo* 

ful  conference 
Too  long :  chide  not  my  seal  that  hither 

Drings  me 
To  break  upon  it.    On  you  both  be  shed 
Heav*n's  pitying  mercy ! 


Ray.  Amen,  good  Father*   thou  dost  call 
us  children 
With  a  most  piteous  and  kindly  voice: 
Here  is  a  daughter  who  in  this  bad  world 
Will  yet  remain  to  want  a  father's  care ; 
Thus  let  me  form  a  tie  which  shall  be  sa* 
cred; 
(Putting  Elizabeth 's^/Und  into  Mardonio's.) 
She  has  no  parent. 

Enter  Keeper  of  the  Prison. 

What  brings  thee  here  ?  we  would  be  left  in 
peace. 

Keeper  (to  Rayner.)  I  am  by  a  right  noble 
stranger  urged, 
Who  says  he  has  in  many  a  rough  campaign 
Serv'd  with  your  valiant  father  m  the  wars, 
To  let  him  have  admittance  to  your  presence. 
Bertram  conducts  him  hither. 

Ray.  Serv'd  with  mine  hnnour'd  &ther!. 
and  thus  circumstanc'd, 
Now  com^s  to  see  his  son !  Well,  be  it  so : 
This  is  no  time  for  pride  to  winch  and  rear, 
And  turn  its  back  upon  the  patt'ring  hail, 
Bearing  the  thunder's  shock.     Let  it  e'en 

be : 
Admit  him  instantly.  (Calling  him  hack.) 

Nay,  ere  thou  goest, 

Whatishecall'cl? 

Keeper.  The  Gen'ral  Hardibrand. 

Ray.  An  honour'd  name.     [Exit  Keeper. 
Retire,  my  love  :  (to  Elizabeth.^ 
1  cannot  bear  to  have  thy  woes  exposed 
Before  a  stranger's  gaze. 
(Sheretirea  wMi  Mardonia  to  an  obsevre   pott 

of  the  Prison  at  the  bottom  of  the  Stage,) 

Enter  Hardibrand  and  Bertram. 

Har.    (to  Bertram :    stopping  short  as  he 
enters^  and  gazing  vpon  Rayner,  icAo  is 
turned  aitay  from  them  andlookina  etfUr 
Elizabeth.) 
It  is  the  son  of  Rayner :  in  his  form 
And  face,  tho'  thus  half  turn'd  from  us,  I  see 
His  fiither.     Still  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman 
[n  ev'ry    plight  he  seem'd.     A  clown  or 

chilcf 
Had  sworn  him  such  clad  in  a  woollen  rug. 

(Advancing  to  Rayner.) 
Young  soldier,  I  did  know  your  gallant  fath- 
er; 
Regard  me  not  as  an  intruding  stranger. 
Ray.  I  thank  you,  courteous  sir  :  in  other 
days 
Such  greeting  to  my  heart  had  been  moit 

welcome. 
A  gallant  father  and  condemned  son 
May  in  the  letter 'd  registers  of  kindred 
AlUance  have ;  but  in  the  mind's  pure  re- 
cord, 
They  no  relation  bear :  let  your  brave  friend 
Still  be  to  you  as  one  who  had  no  son. 
Har.   No,  boy ;  that  sentiment  bespeaks 
thv  blood. 
Heed  not  tnose  fetter'd  hands :  look  in  my 

face. 
Look  in  my  face  with  the  full  confidence 
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Of  a  brave  man;  for  sach  111  swear  thoo 
art 

Thmk*tt  thou  that  I  am  come  to  yitit  thee 

In  whining  pity  as  a  guilty  man  ? 

NOf  by  the  rood  !  if  I  nad  thought  thee  luch, 

Being  the  ion  of  him  whoee  form  thou  wear- 
eat, 

I  ihould  have  cun'd  thee.     Thou  by  misery 
pren'd, 

Halt  itrongly  tempted  been :  I  know  thy 
•tory : 

Bertram  has  told  it  me  :  and  spite  of  courts, 

And   black-rob 'd  judges,  laws,  and  leam*d 
decisions, 

I  do  believe  it  as  I  do  my  creed. 

Shame  on  them  !  is  all  uivour  and  respect 

For  brave  and  noble  blood  forgotten  quite  * 
Ray.  Ah,  do  not  fear  ■  they  will  remember 
that. 

And  nail  some  sable  trappings  to  my  coffin. 
Hot.  I  would  that  to  their  grave  and  pom- 
pous chairs 

Their  asses'  ears  were  nail'd  !    Think  they 
that  men, 

Brave  men,  for  thou  thyself—- What  oorps  I 
pray  thee 

Didst  thou  lielong  to  in  thy  Prince's  service? 
Raff.  The  first  division  of  his  fourth  brig- 
ade 

Was  that  in  which  I  serv*d. 
Har,   Thou  hast  companion  heeii  to    no 
mean  men. 

Those  six  brave  officers  of  that  division, 

Upon  the  fam'd  redoubt,  in  his  last  siege, 

Who  did  in  front  o*  th'  en'my's  fiercest  fire 

Their  daring  lodgement  make,  must  needs  of 
course 

Be  known  to  thee. 
Ray.  I  knew  them  well ;  five  of  them  were 

my  friends. 
Har.  And  not  the  sixth .' 
Ray.  He  was,  alas  !  my  greatest  enemy ; 

To  him  I  owe  these  bonds. 
Har.  A  curse  light  on  his  head,  brave  tho* 

he  be! 
Ray.  O  curse  him  not,  for  woes  enough  al- 
ready 

Rett  on  his  wretched  head. 

(Bowing  low  and  putting  his  Ifand  on  his  head.) 
Har.  Ha  !  thou  thyself, — ^thou  wert  thyself 
the  sixth ! 

Thank  heav'n  for  this !     Then  let  them  if 
they  will 

Upon  a  thousand  scaffolds  take  thy  life. 

And  spike  thy  head  a  thousand  feet  alofl ; 

Still  will  I  say  thy  father  had  ^  son. 

{Rushing  into  his  arms.) 

Come  to  my  soldier's  heart,  uou  noble  bird 

Of  a  brave  nest ! — Must  thou  indeed  be  pluck'd 

And  cast  to  kites  r  By  heav'n  thou  shalt  not 
die! 

Shall  such  a  man  as  thou  art  firom  his  post 

Be  sham'd  and  push'd  for  one  rash  desp'rate 
act!" 

It  shall  not  be,  my  child !  it  shall  not  be  ! 
Ray.    (smiling.)   In  faith,   good  Gen'ral, 
could  your  seal  prevent  it. 


I  am  not  yet  so  tir*d  of  this  bad  world. 
But  I  could  well  submit  me  to  the  change. 

Har.  rU  with  all  speed  unto  the  Governor, 
Nor  be  diseouiag'd,  tno'  he  loudly  prate 
That  grace  and  pardon  will  but  leave  at  lib- 
erty 
The  perpetrators  of  such  lawless  deeds 
To  do  the  like  again,  with  such  poor  cant 
(Elisabeth,  whoTuis  been  behind  backs,  listen* 
ing  eagerly  to  their  eomcersatianf  and  steals 
ing  nearer  to  them  by  degrees  m  her  ea- 
gerness to  hear  itj  now  rushes  forward,,  and 
throws  herself  at  Hardibrand  s  feet.) 
Elix.  We  ask  not  liberty ;  we  ask  but  life. 
O  grant  us  this,  and  keep  us  where  they  will. 
Or  as  they  will.    We  shall  do  no  disquiet 
O  let  them  grant  us  life,  and  we  will  blcai 

them! 
Ray.  And  would'st  thou    have  me  live, 

Elisabeth, 
Forlorn  and  sad,  in  loathly  dungeon  pent, 
Kept  from  the  very  use  ot  mine  own  limbs, 
A  poor,  lost,  caged  thing .' 
EUz.  Would  not  I  live  with  thee?  woaU 

not  I  cheer  thee  } 
Would'st  thou  be  lonely  then  }  would'st  thoo 

be  sad.' 
I'd  clear  awaj  the  dark  unwholesome  air, 
And  make  a  httle  parlour  of  thy  cell. 
With  cheerful  labour  eke  our  Uttle  means, 
And  go  abroad  at  times  to  fetch  thee  in 
The  news  and  passing  stories  of  the  day. 
I'd  read  thee  books :  I'd  sit  and  sing  to  thee : 
And  every  thing  would  to  our  willing  minds 
Some  observation  bring  to  cheer  oar  nous. 
Tea,  ev'n  the  varied  voices  of  the  wind 
O'  winter  nights  would  be  a  play  to  as. 
Nay,  turn  not  from  me  thus,  my  gentle  Raj- 

ner ! 
How  many  sufler  the  extremes  of  pain, 
Ay,  lop  their  limbs  away,  in  lowest  plight 
Few  years  to  spend  upon  a  weary  couch, 
With  scarce  a  firiend  their  sickly  drau^ts  to 

mingle ! 
And  dost  thou  grudge  to  spend  thy  life  with 

me.' 
Ray,  I  could  live  with  thee  in  a  pitchy 

mine; 
In  the  cleft  crevice  of  a  savage  den, 
Where  coils  the  snake,  and  bats  and  owleti 

roost. 
And  cheerful  light  of  day  no  entrance  finds. 
But  would'st  Oiou  have  me  live  degraded 

also  ; 
Humbled  and  low .'    No,  liberty  or  naogfat 
Must  be  our  boon. 
Har.  And  thou  shalt  have  it  too,  my  noUe 

youth: 
Thou  hast  upon  thy  side  a  better  advocate 
Than  these  grev  hairs  of  mine. 

(To  Elisabeth.) 
Bless  that  fair  face  !  it  was  not  made  for 

nothing. 
We'll  have  our  boon  ;  such  as  befits  us  too. 
No,  hang  them  if  we  stoop  to  halving  it ! 

(Taking  her  eagerly  by  dke  hand,) 
Come  with  me  qnickly ;  let  us  lose  no  lime : 
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Angel  from  heftTen  thoa  art,  and  with  heay'iiB 

power 
Thoii*lt  plead  and  wilt  prevail. 

Ray.  In  truth  thou  wilt  expose  thyaelf,  my 
lore, 
And  draw  aonie  new  miafortune  on  thjr  head. 
(Endsmotimg  to  drav  ker  away  from  Har- 

£Zks«.  (t»  Hardibimnd.) 
WhatMiew  misfortune.^  can  they  kill  thee 

twice  ? 
We*re  tardy  :  O  moTe  quickly !  lose  no  time. 
Har.  Yea,  come,  and  fiertram  here  will 
guide  our  way: 
His  heart  is  in  the  cause. 

Bert*  Yes,  heart  and  soul,  my  Gen'ral. 
Would  my  zeal 
Could  now  make  some  amends  for  what  those 

hands 
Against  him  haye  unwittingly  committed. 
O  that  the  fellest  pains  had   shrunk  4heir 

neiTes 
£re  I  had  seiz'd  upon  him ! 

Ray,  Cease,  good  Bertram ! 
Cease  to  upbraid  thyself.    Thou  didst  -thy 

duty 
Lake  a  brave  man,  and  thou  art  in  my  mind 
Not  he  who  seis*d  but  he  whose  gen'rous  pity 
Did,  in  my  fidlen  state,  first  shew  me  kmdf- 
ness.         ^Bertram  kisses  his  hafid,) 
Go,  go !  they  wait  tor  thee. 
Bert.  They  shall  not  wait.    Would  that  we 
were  retum'd, 
Bearing  good  tidings ! 

Har.  O  fear  it  not,  my  heart  says  that  we 
shall. 
[ExEDVT  Elisabeth,  Hardibrandand  Bertram, 
Manmit  Rayner  and  Mardonio.] 
Mar.  Hope  oft,  my  son,  unbraces  the  girt 
mind, 
And  to  the  conflict  turns  it  loosely  forth. 
Weak  and  divided.    Fm  disturb'd  for  thee. 
Ray.  I  thank  tliee,  Father,  but  the  erime  of 
blood 
Your  governor  hath  ne*er  yet  pardon'd;  there- 
fore 
Be  not  disturbed  for  me ;  my  hoses  are  small. 
Mar.  So  much  the  better.    Now  to  pious 
th^Yughti 
We  will  direct — Who  comes  to  interrupt  us  ? 

Enter  Toritkkt. 

RMf.  It  is  the  turnkey ;  a  poor  man  who, 

tho' 
His  state  in  life  favours  not  the  kind  growth 
Of  soft  affections,  has  shewn  kindness  to  me. 
He  wears  upon  his  face  the  awkwardness 
And  hesitatimr  look  of  one  who  comes 
To  ask  some  tavour ;  send  him  not  away. 
(7b  Turnkey).    What  dost  thou  want,  good 

friend  f  out  with  it,  man ! 
We  are  not  very  stem. 

7Vr«.  Please  you,  it  has  to  me  long  been  a 

priv'lege 
To  shew  the  cunous  peasantry  and  boors, 
Who  from  the  country  flock  o*  holy  days, 
Thio'  his  strait  prison  bars,  the  &nioas  roUwr, 


That  over-head  is  cell'd ;  and  now  a  company 
Waits  here  without  to  see  him,  but  he's  sullen. 
And  will  not  shew  himself.    If  it  might  please 

you 
But  for  a  moment  opposite  your  grate 
To  stand,  without  great  wrong  to  any  one, 
You  might  pass  for  him,  and  do  me  great  kind- 
ness. 
Or  tbegood  Father  there,  if  he  be  willing 
To  doffliis  cowl  and  turn  him  to  the  light. 
He  hath  a  good  thick  beard,  and  a  stern  eye. 
That  would  be  better  still. 
Ray.  {laughing.)    Ha !  ha !  ha !  what  say 

ye  to  it,  rather  ? 
(Laughing  again  mare  violaUly  than  at  first.) 
Mar.  (jtuming  out  thsTumkey  in  a  passion, 

and  returning  sternly  to  Rayner.) 
What  means  this  wiM  and  most  unnatural 

mirth .' 
This  lightness  of  the  soul,  strange  and  un- 

suited 
To  thy  unhappy  state }  it  shocks  me  much. 
Approaching  death  brings  naught  to  scare  the 

goSd, 
Yet  has  it  wherewithal  to  awe  the  boldest : 
And  there  are  sessons  when  the  lightest  soul 
Is  caird  on  to  look  inward  on  itself 
In  awful  seriousness. 
Ray.  Thou  dost  me   wrong ;  indeed  thou 

dost  me  wrong. 
I  laugh'd,  but,  faith  !  I  am  not  light  of  soul : 
And  he  who  most  misfortune's  scourge  hath 

felt 
Will  tell  thee  laughter  is  the  child  of  mis'rj. 
Ere  sin  brought  wretchedness  into  the  world. 
The  soberness  of  undisturbed  bliss 
Held  even  empire  o'er  the  minds  of  men, 
Like  steady  sunshine  of  a  cloudless  sky. 
But  when  she  came,  then  came  the  roaring 

storm. 
Lowering  and  dark;  wild,  changeful,  and 

perturb'd ; 
Whilst  thro'  the  rent  clouds  oft  times  shot  the 

l^leam 
More  bnght  and   powerful  for  the  gloom 

around  it. 
E'en  midst  the  savage  strife  of  warring  pas- 
sions, 
Distorted  and  fantastic,  laughter  came. 
Hasty  and  keen,  like  wild-me  in  the  night; 
And    wretches    leamt  to  catch   the    fitful 

thought 
That  swells  wiUi  antic  and  uneasy  mirlli 
The  hoUow  care-lined  cheek,    i  pray  thee 

pardon ! 
I  am  not  light  of  soul. 

Death  is  to  me  an  awful  thing;  nay,  Father, 
I  fear  to  die.    And  were  it  in  my  power, 
By  suflering  of  the  keenest  racking  nains, 
'Vo  keep  upon  me  still  these  weeds  of\  nature, 
I  could  such  things  endure,  that  thou  would'st 

marvel, 
And  cross  thyself  to  see  such  coward-bravery. 
For  oh !  it  goes  against  the  mind  of  man 
To  be  tum^  out  from  its  warm  wonted  home, 
Ere  yet  one  rent  admits  the  winter's  chill. 
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JWvr.  Come  to  my  breut,  mr  0011 !  thou  hait 

subdued  me.  (Embracing  kim.) 

And  now  we  wUl  lift  up  our  thoughts  to 

him 
Who  hath  m  meroy  i&ved  thy  hinds  from 
blood. 
iUy.  Yes,  in  ffrest  mercy,  for  the  which 
I'd  bow 
In  truer  thankfulness,  my  good  Mardonio^ 
Ev*n  with  these  fears  of  nature  on  my  nund, 
Than  for  the  blessing  of  my  spared  life, 
Were  it  now  proffer  d  me. 
{Tkey  retire  into  the  obMCuriiy  of  the  dungeon, 
at  die  bottom  of  the  stage,  and  the  Scene  cUfses 
on  them,) 

SCENB   II. A    SMALL    APARTMENT    IK  A 

SOLITARY    OOTT^aS  IN  THE  OOURTRTI 

Enter  Coukt  Zatbrloo,  sopported  by  an  at- 
tendant and  followed  by  the  Couhtkss  in  the 
di^uiw  of  a  Pilgrir  ;  both  of  them  wearing 
masks.  She  places  a  pillow  for  his  head  on  a 
couch  or  sick  chair,  and  he  is  placed  upon  it, 
apparently  with  pain. 

C4naUes8Z.(to  Attendant.)  There,  set  him 
gently  down ;  this  will  support  him. 

(To  Count  Zaterloo.)  How  art  thou  now .'  I 
fear  thou'it  very  faint 

After  so  long  a  journey. 

(To  Attendant.)  We  have  no  fiuther  need  of 
thine  assistance : 

Thou  wilt  retire,  but  be  upon  the  watch. 

[Exit  Attendant 
Count  Z.  (wnmasking.)    Now,  charming 
Mira,  lay  disguise  aside ; 

Speak  thine  own  natiuai  voice,  and  be  thy- 
self: 

There  is  no  eye  to  look  upon  us  now ; 

No  more  excuse  for  this  mysteriousness. 

Let  me  now  look  upon  thy  &ce  and  bless  it ! 

Thou  hast  done  well  by  me:  thou'rt  wond'rous 
gentle. 

I  knew  thee  fair  and  charming,  but  I  knew 
not 

Thou  wert  of  such  a  soft  and  kindly  nature. 

(The  Countess  unmaskg  and  looks  at  him  tor- 
rowfuUv.) 

Ha !  mother !  is  it  you  ? 

Countess  Z.   Who  should   it  be?  where 
should'st  Uiou  look  for  kindness  f 

When  we  are  sick  where  can  we  turn  for 
succour; 

When  we  are  wretched  where  can  we  com- 
plain; 

And  when  the  world  looks  cold  and  surly  on 
us, 

Where  can  we  go  to  meet  a  warmer  eye 

With  such  sure  confidence  as  to  a  mother.' 

The  world  may  scowl,  acquaintance  may  for- 
sake, 

Friends    may    neglect,  and  lovers  know  a 
change ; 

But  when  a  mother  doth  forsake  her  child, 

Men  lift  their  hands  and  cry,  *'  a  prodigy !" 
Count  Z.  ^taking  hoidqfboth  her  hands  and 
f     kissmgtMm.) 


OmoOier!  I  haye  been  a  fhenkliws  child! 
I've  given  thee  hoary  hairs  before  thy  tims } 
And  added  wei^t  to  thy  declining  ye«rs,. 
Who  should  have  been  their  stay. 

Countess  Z.  Be  calm,  my  son,  for  I  do  not 

upbraid  thee. 
Could  Z.  Wretch  that  I  am!  Iwasanooly 
son, 
And  therefore  bound  by  no  divided  tie  ^ 
To  be  to  thee  thy  hold  and  thy  snpporlu 
T  was  a  widow's  son,  and  therefore  bound 
By  every  generous  and  manly  tie 
1^  be  in  mial  duty  most  devoted. 
O  I  have  vilely  done !  I  feel  it  now ; 
But  if  I  live  to  be  a  man  again, 
ril  prove  a  better  son  to  ttee,  dear  mother. 
Countess  Z,  I  know  thou  will,  my  dearest 
Zaterloo ; 
And  do  not  thus  upbraid  thyself  too  sharply ; 
Tve  been  a  foolish  mother  to  thy  youth, 
But  thou  wilt  pardon  me. 

Count  Z.  Of  this  no  more— How  oame  you 
by  my  letter? 
If  you  did  intercept  it  on  its  way, 
Mira  is  faithful  stUl. 

Countess  Z.  It  was  from  Mira*8  hand  that  I 
received  it. 
She  to8s*d  it  at  me  with  a  jeering  smile 
When  I  with  anxious  tears  inquired  for  tbse. 
Count  Z.  (rising  half  from  hu  seat  m  great 
passion.)  O  &ithless,  fiithless  wo* 
man !  she  it  was. 
Who  made  of  me  the  cursed  thing  I  am  ! 
I've  been  a  fool  indeed  and  well  requited. 
Base,  avaricious  and  ungrateftil — —-oh ! 
(Putting  his  hand  on  his  side  as  tf  seized  with 
sudden  pain,) 

Countess  Z.  Such  agitation  suits  not  with 
thy  state  : 
What  ails  thee  now  ? 
Count Z.  The  psin,  the  pain!  it  has  re* 
tum*d  again 
With  increased  violence. 
Countess  Z.  Grod  send  thee  ease !  why  dost 
thou  look  so  wildly. 
And  grasp  my  hand  so  hard  ?    What  is*t  dis- 
turbs thee? 
Count  Z.  My  time  on  earth  is  short      •* 
Countess  Z.  Nay,  say  not  so :  thou  may *st 
recover  stUL 

0  why  this  seeming  agony  of  mind  ? 
'Tis  not  the  pain  that  racks  thee. 

Count  Z.  There's  blood  upon  my  head ;  I 

am  accursed. 
Countess  Z.  Grood  heaven  forfend !   thoa 
wand 'rest  in  thy  speech. 
Thy  life  I  know  is  forfeit  to  the  law 
By  some  unlawful  act,  but  oh  no  blood  ! 
Count  Z.  O  for  a  short  respite  !  but  'twill 
not  be: 

1  feel  my  time  is  near. 

Countess  Z.  Thou  wand'rest  much :  there*! 
something  on  thy  mind, 
Dark'ning  thy  fancy. 
Count  Z,  'Twas  I  that  did  it— I  that  murder- 
ed him : 
He  who  most  snfier  for  it  did  it  not. 
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CpMiteM  Z.  What  worda  are  tbew?  my 

blood  rum  oold  to  hear  them. 
CmaU  Z.  (oiarmU)  Be  stiU,  be  atiU  f  there's 
■ome  one  at  the  door : 
A.U  round  me  ia  ezpowd  and  inaecure. 
Countefla  &terloo  goes  to  the  door  and  re- 
eehes  eometking  from  a  Servant,  MhutHng 
tke  door  imme£aidy,) 
CotaUegsZ,  It  ia  a  oerrant  come  to  fetch 

me  Bomething. 
Omnt   Z.  Haa  he  not  heard  it?  he  has 
beard  it  all ! 

(In  violent  alann  and  agUatwn.) 

OnmtOMO  Z.  Be  still,  be  still!  it  ia  impossible. 

^hoQ*8t  wak'd  the  pain  again ;  I  see  thee 

tremble. 

Co'imi  Z.   (writhing  at  if  m  ^eat  pain.) 

Ay,  thk  will  master  me:   'twill  have  me 

now: 
What  can  be  done?  O  fbr  a  short  reprieve ! 
ComnUss  Z.  Alas,  my  child !  what  woald'st 

thou  have  me  do  ? 
Qnmi  Z,  I  would  have  time  tum'd  back- 
ward in  his  course, 
And  what  u  past  ne'er  to  have  been :  myself 
A  thing  that  no  existence  ever  had. 
Canstuiou  do  this  for  mie ? 
Comntess  Z.  Alas !  I  cannot. 
(^taU  Z.  Then  cursed  be  thy  early  moth- 
er's cares  ! 
Would  thou  had'st  lifted  up  my  inftnt  form 
And  dssh'd  it  on  the  stones !  I  nad  not  liv'd, 
I  had  not  lived  to  curse  thee  for  thy  pains. 
Cbioi/ass  Z.  And  dost  thou  curse  me  then  ? 
Vmait  Z.  (so/ien'd)  O  no !  I  do  not! 
i  £d  not  curse  thee,  mother :   was  it  so  ? 
GnmteM  Z.  No,  no,  thou  didst  not ;  yet  i 
have  deserv'd — 
I  waa  a  mother  selfish  in  my  fondness ; 
And  with  indulgence,  senseless  and  extreme, 
Blasted  the  goooiy  promise  of  thy  youth. 
ConaU  Z.  {rising  half  up  nlamCdfroin  his 
emuh,)    Hark  !  there  s  a  noise  again  ! 
hast  tnon  more  servants 
Goming  with  errands  %o  thee  ? — We're  dis- 
oover'd ! 
CounUss  Z.  Be  not  so  soon  alann'd  :  it  is 

impossible. 
Qmnt  Z.  Is  there  an  inner  chamber  ?  lead 
me  there  ;  {Pointing  to  a  door.) 
i  cannot  rest  in  this,  (stopping  short  eagerly 
IM  she  is  leading  him  out  teith  great  d^jjiewly.) 

Thme  absence  haply 
From  thine  own  house,  suspicion  may  create : 
Aeinm  to  it  again,  and  thro'  the  day 
Live  there  as  thou  art  wont ;  by  fall  of  eve 
Tbonl't  come  to  me  again. — I'm  very  weak ; 
I  most  lean  hard  upon  thee. 
([Exrr,  looking  suspidout^y  behind  him  as  if 
he  heard  a  noue,  and  supported  with  great 
d^Utdty  by  his  mother. 

SCKITB  III. — THE  COUMTESS  ZATERLOO'S 
BOUSE. 

EfttttrCovETSSsandaFxiiALZ  Attxhdaitt. 


Attendant,  Ah!  wherefore,  madam,  are  you 
thus  disturb'd 
Pacing  from  room  to    room    with    restless 

change, 
And  turning  still  a  keen  and  anlious  ear 
To  every  noise  ?  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? 
Countess  Z.  Cease,    cease  !  thou  csnst  do 
nothing,  my  good  girl : 
I  have  a  cause,  out  do  not  seek  to  know  iU 

Enter  aSxRTART. 

Ser.  There  is  a  strange  r 

Counteu  Z.  (starting  with  alarm.)  Ha !  whal 
dost  Uiou  say  ? 
A  stranger !  what  appearance  does  he  wear  ? 
Is  there  but  one  ?  Liooks  he  suspiciously  ? 

Ser.  Be  not  alarmed,  madam ;  'tis  a  woman. 

Countess  Z.    (feigning  composure.)    Thou 
art  a  fool  to  think  I  am  alarm'd : 
Or  man  or  woman,  whosoe'er  it  be, 
I  am  unwell,  and  must  not  be  disturb'd. 

Ser.  It  is  a  lady  of  distinguish'd  mein, 
Tho'  much  in  gnef,  and  she  so  earnestly 
Pleads  for  admittance  that  I  am  compell'd — 
Pardon  me,  madam ;  but  to  look  upon  her 
Would  move  your  heart  to  pity. 

Countess  Z.  Let  her  enter.    [Exit  Servant. 
Who  may  this  be  ?  why  d6  1  tremble  thus  ? 
In  grief! — the  wretched  surely  will  not  come 
In  guileful  seeming  to  betray  the  wretched. 
(To  Attendant.)  Ejiow'st  thou  who  this  may 
be? 

Attendant.  Indeed  I  do  not. 

Countess  Z.  Retire  then  to  a  distance :  here 
she  comes : 
But  do  not  leave  the  chamber. 
(Attendant  retires  to  the  bottom  qf  the  stagSy 

and  enter  Elizabeth  with  her  hair  and  dress 

disordered,  Uke  one  distracted  with  grief.) 

Elix.  Madam,  I  come  a  stranger  to  your 
presence, 
By  misery  embolden'd,  and  urg'd  on 
By  desperation.    In  your  pity  only 
Lives  all   the  hope  of  my  most  wretched 

state; 
O  kill  it  not !  push  me  not  to  the  brink 
Of  misery  so  deep  and  terrible  ! 
Have  pity !  O  have  pitv  on  my  woe ! 
Thou  art  a  woman,  ana  a  woman's  heart 
Will  not  be  shut  against  a  wretched  woman. 

Countess  Z.  What  would'st  thou  ask  ?  thou 
dost  with  too  much  grief 
Conceal  the  point  and  object  of  thy  suit. 

Eliz,  There  is  in  prison  bound,  condemn'd 
to  die. 
And  for  a  crime  by  others  hands  committed, 
A  noble  youth,  and  my  betrothed  love: 
Your  son — O  shrink  not  back,  nor  look  so 

sternly ! 
Tour  son,  as  secret  rumour  hath  inform 'd  me, 
Mortally  wounded  and  with  little  hope 
Of  life,  can  ample  testimony  give. 
Being  himself  of  those  who  did  the  deed, 
That  Rayner  did  it  not :— O  let  him  then. 
In  whatever  secret  place  he  lies  conceal'd, 

I  In  pity  let  him  true  confession  make ; 
And  we  will  bless  him—Heav'n  will  pardim 
hira! 
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Countess  Z,  Deipair  hath  made  thee  mad ! 
art  thou  aware 
What  thoa  dost  ask  of  me  ?  Go  to  our  goT- 

ernon ; 
Thej  may  have  pity  on  thee';  but  from  me 
It  were  an  act  against  the  sense  of  nature. 
EUz.  Nay,  say  not  so!  I  have  for  mercy 
sued 
At  the  proud  feet  of  power,  and  been  reject- 
ed: 
What  injury  can  reach  a  dyine  man .' 
Can  his  few  hours  of  breathing  poise  the 

scales 
'Gainst  the  whole  term  of  a  man'tf  reckoned 

life 
In  youth's  best  strenffth  ? 

Uountess  Z.  Gro,  tSou  hast  been  deceived 
with  a  false  tale  : 
And,  were  it  true,  hope  ends  not  but  with 

life; 
Heaven  only  knows  who  is  a  dying  man. 
EUz.  For  blessed  charity  close  not  your 
pity 
Against  all  other  feelings  but  your  own ! 
(Clawing  the  Countess*  knees  and  kissing 
heir  hand,) 
Sweet  lady  !  gentle  lady !  dearest  lady ! 
O  be  not  ruthless  to  a  soul  boii^'d  down 
In  extreme  wretchedness ! 

Countess  Z.  Cease,  cease !  unlock  thy  hold : 
embrace  me  not ! 
Has  he  for  whom  thou  plead'st  from  out  o' 

th^^self 
Received  his  bein^?  ptess'd  with  infknt  lips 
Thy  veaming  bosom .'  smiled  upon  thy  knees, 
And  blcBs'd  thine  ear  with  his  first  voice  of 

words? 
Away,  away  !  despair  has  made  thee  mad, 
That  thus  thou  hang'st  upon  me. 

Eliz.  O  he  for  whom  I  plead  is  to  my  soul 
Its  soul :  is  to  my  fancy  its  bound  worfd. 
In  which  it  lives  atid  moves ;  all  else  beyond 
Darkness,  annihilation.    O  have  pity ! 
For  well  thou  say'st,  despair  has  made  me 
mad. 
Countess  Z.  Let  ^b,  let  go !    thoa  with  a 
tigress  stnv'st, 
Defending  ner  bay'd  whelp :  1  have  no  pity. 
Heav'n  will  have  pity  on  thee !  let  me  go ; 
Unlock  thy  desp'rate  hold. 
(Breaks  from  her  and  runs  oii£,  and  Elizabeth, 
auite  overcome^  sinks  upon  the  ground^  the 
Attendant  rushing  forward  fivm  the  bottom 
of  the  stage  to  support  her.) 

Enter  Fatubb  Mardostio. 

Mar.  (raising  her.)  My  daughter,  heav'n 
will  send  in  its  good  time 
The  aid  that  is  appointed  for  thy  state. 
Contend  no  more,  but  to  its  righteous  will 
Submit  thyself.    Let  me  conduct  thee  hence. 
[ExBOST  Mardonio  and  AitendtLDistqrporting 

her.  Re-enter  the  Countess,  looking fearfut- 

ly  rotmd  her  as  she  enters. 

Countess  Z.  She  is  gone  now :  thank  God 
that  she  is  gone ! 
There  is  a  horrid  conflict  in  my  mind. 


What  shall  I  do .'  I  strongly  am  beset 
I  will  go  quickly  to  some  iioly  man. 
And  ghostly  counsel  ask. 
[Exit,  crossing  the  stage  teUh  a  pack  tmw- 

lute  step  f  sometimes  stopping  to  consider  ftsd 

then  hurrying  on  again. 


ACT  V. 

SCBNB  I. — A   SPACIOUS  dCTEA  lOOM  Iff 
THE   PRISOir. 

Enter  an  UitdEr-Jailoh  sad  a  Ctoirff. 

Clown.  I  pray  thee  How,  my  good  friend, 
here  is  a  piece  of  money  for  tliee— ver^  ffiod 
moneiy  too ;  thou  may 'st  look  o'  both  iides  of 
it  an'  thou  wilt :  it  has  been  wrapped  up  in 
the  foot  of  my  old  holiday  stockings  since  last 
Michaelmas  twelvemonth,  and  neither  tim 
nor  wind  has  blown  upon  it.  Take  it,  mu, 
thou  art  heartily  welcome  to  it  if  thoa  ctoit 
put  me  into  a  good  place  near  the  scaffold; 
or  a  place  where  I  may  see  him  upon  the  Ksf- 
fold ;  for  I  am  five  and  thirty  years  old  next 
Shrove-Tiiesday  when  the  time  comes  round, 
and  I  have  never  yet  seen  in  all  my  bom  day* 
so  much  as  a  thief  set  i'  the  stocks. 

Jail.  Poor  man !  thou  hast  lived  in  mMt 
deplorable  ignorance  indeed.  But  stuid  aaide 
a  little,  here  is  the  &mous  executioner  of 
Olmutz  a-coming,  who  has  been  sent  for  ex- 
I>ressly  to  do  the  job ;  for  our  own  is  but  a 
titulary  hangman ;  he  has  all  the  honoun  of 
the  office,  but  little  experience  in  the  duties 
of  it. 

Clown.  O  dickens,  I'll  creep,  into  a  corner 
then,  and  have  a  good  look  of  him.  A  man 
that  has  cut  off  men's  heads,  save  us  all !  he 
must  have  a  strange  bloody  look  about  him  f« 
certain. 

Enter  two  Exkcutioitkrs,  speaking  u  tbey 

enter. 

First  Ex.  What!  iJb  execution  in  this  town 
for  these  ten  years  past .'  Lord  pity  you  all 
for  a  set  of  poor  devils  indeed  !  Why  1  have 
known  a  smaller  town  than  this  keep  ye  Qp 
a  first  executioner  for  the  capital  basinpss, 
with  a  second  man  under  him  m  your  petty 
cart-tail  and  pillory  work ;  ay,  andkeep  theis 
handsomely  employed  too.  No  execution  in 
such  a  town  as  this  for  these  ten  vears  past! 
one  might  as  well  live  amongM  the  savages. 

Second  £c.  It  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  be  sure, 
but  don't  despise  us  altogether,  mi.  Master : 
wo  shall  improve  by  and  by,  please  God ;  and 
here  is  a  fair  beginning  for  it  too,  if  the  liord 
prosper  us. 

First  Ex.  Ajr,  thou  wilt,  perhaps,  have  the 
honour  of  hanging  a  thief  or  two  before  thou 
art  the  age  of  Meuuselah ;  but  I  warrant  ye, 
the  beheading  of  this  young  nobleman  beit 
by  the  famous  executioner  ot  Olmutz  will  be 
remembered  amongst  you  for  generations  to 
come.  It  will  be  Uie  grand  date  firom  which 
every  thing  will  be  reckoned ;  ay,  your  very 
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f  rand  childi^n  will  boast  that  their  fathers 
were  present  at  the  aight. 

Seeomd  Ex,  I  make  no  doubt  on't,  my  roas- 
ter, but  jou  are  a  very  capital  man  in  your 
way :  Lord  forbid  that  1  should  envy  the 
greatness  of  any  one ;  but  I  would  haye  you 
io  know  that  there  have  been  others  in  the 
World  as  good  as  yourself  ere  now :  my  own 
father  cat  off  Baron  Koslam's  head  upon  this 
very  scaffold  that  we  now  hear  them  ham- 
mering at. 

FuTMt  Kz,  Some  wandering  hocus-pocus 
Baron,  I  suppose,  that  sold  nostrums  for  the 
tooth-ach.  1  always  put  such  fellows  into 
the  hands  of  my  underung  to  operate  upon; 
I  never  count  tne  dealing  with  them  as  your 
prime  work,  tho'  for  certain  we  must  call  it 

{our  head-work ;  ha !  ha !  ha !  (holding  out 
is  sacs  in  a  vain-glorious  manner.)  Seest 
thou  this  axe  of  mine  ?  The  best  blood  of  the 
coontnr  has  been  upon  its  ed^  :  to  have  had 
erne's  uther  or  brother  under  its  stroke,  let  me 
tell  thee,  is  equal  to  a  patent  of  nobiUty . 

Second  Ex.  Well,  be  it  so :  I  envy  no  man, 
God  be  praised !  tho'  thou  art  set  over  my 
head  upon  this  occasion.  I  have  whipp'a, 
branded,  and  pilloried  in  great  meekness  and 
humility  fox  these  seven  years  past  \  but  the 
humble  shall  lie  exalted  at  last,  and  I  shall 
have  better  work  to  do,  by  and  by,  God  will- 
ing. Let  us  have  no  more  contention  about  it. 
—Who's  there  }  (observing  Jailor  and  Clown. 
A^,  Jailor,  do  thon  go  and  kick  up  the  black 
pnnce,  he  is  snoring  in  some  corner  near  us, 
and  send  him  for  some  brandy. 
(Jailor  earning  fonoardf  with  the  Clown  creep- 

ing  efier  kim  haff  afraid.) 

JaU,  The  black  pnnce  is  no  where  to  be 
found ;  he  has  not  been  seen  since  the  cells 
were  locked. 

Second  Ex.  Go  fetch  us  some  liquor  thy- 
self then. 

First  Ex.  But  who  is  this  sneaking  behind 
thee,  and  afraid  to  show  his  face  ^ 

Jail,  Only  a  poor  countryman,  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  wanted  to  look  at  you  as  you  past. 

First  Ex.  Yes,  yes,  every  body  has  a  curi- 
osity io  look  at  extraordinary  persons,  (to 
Clown.)  Come  forward,  man,  and  don't  be 
afraid.  Did'st  thou  ever  before  see  any  thing 
better  than  a  poor  pariah  priest,  or  a  scrubby 
lord  of  the  village  ?  didst  thou,  eh  ? 

dawn,  (abashed.)  I  don't  know,  please 
you:  my  brother  did  once  stand  within  a 
team's  length  of  the  Prince  of  Carara,  when 
be  passed  uirough  our  village  on  his  way  to 
Fnjiconia. 

first  Ex.  So  then  thou  art  not  the  first  of 
(hy  family  that  has  seen  a  great  man.  But 
don't  be  afraid,  my  good  fellow,  I  a'nt  proud 
nor  haughty  as  many  of  them  be :  thou  shalt 
even  smdce  hands  with  me  an'  thou  wilt 
(Holding  out  his  hand  to  Clown,  who  shrinks 

from  him^  and  mtts  his  hands  behind  his 

ha£k,) 

Clown.  No,  I  thank  you  ',  I  ben't  much  of 
a  hand-^hakef :  I  have  got  a  little  sore  on  my 
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thumb,  may  it  please  you :  I  thank  you  all 
the  same  as  tho  I  did. 

First  Ex.  Ay,  thou  art  too  mannerly  to  call 
it  the  thing  that  we  wot  of  Well,  thou  art 
a  good  sort  of  fellow ;  don't  be  abash'd :  thou 
see'st  I  am  very  condescending  to  thee. 
Come,  then,  thou  shalt  drink  a  cup  of  liquor 
with  me.  Follow  us  into  the  next  ward,  my 
good  friend. 

CUnon.  (shrinking  from  him  a^ain.)  O  na, 
save  your  presence !  I'll  go  with  the  jailor 
here. 

First  Ex.  (to  Second  Executioner.)  Ay, 
he  is  but  a  poor  bashful  clown,  and  don't 
know  how  to  behave  himself  in  good  compa- 
ny. [ExEiifTT  Executioners. 

Clown.  Shake  hands  with  him,  Mary  pre- 
serve us !  it  sets  the  very  ends  of  my  nngers 
a  dingling.  Drink  out  of  the  same  mug  with 
him  too !  (sputtering  with  his  lips)  poh !  poh ! 
poh !  the  taste  of  raw  heads  and  carrion  is  on 
my  lips  at  the  thoughts  of  it.  (To  Jailor.^ 
Come  let  us  go  out  of  this  place ;  I  be  long 
enough  here,  (stepping  short  as  he  goes  off^ 
What  noise  and  hammering  is  this  we  hear  ? 

JaUoT.  It  is  the  workmen  putting  up  the 
scaffold. 

Clown,  (starting.)  What,  are  we  so  near 
to  it  ?  mercy  on  us !  let  me  ^ret  out  of  thia 
place,  for  it  puts  me  into  a  terrible  quandary. 

Jailor.  If  this  be  the  mettle  thou  art  made 
of,  thou  had'-st  better  take  thy  money  again, 
and  I'll  give  thy  place  for  the  sight  to  some- 
body that  has  got  a  stouter  heart  than  thon 
hast. 

down.  Na,  na,  I  won't  do  that  neither ,  I 
have  a  huge  desire  to  see  how  a  man  looks 
when  he  is  going  to  have  bis  head  cut  off, 
and  I'll  stay  for  the  sight  tho'  I  should  swoon 
for  it.  Poor  man !  poor  man  !  what  frightful 
things  there  be  in  this  world  when  one's 
mind  sets  a  thinking  upon  it ! — Is  he  a  tall 
man  now,  (to  Jailor)  or  a  short  man  ?  a  pale- 
faced  man,  or ay,  pale  enough,  I  warrant. 

Mercy  on  us  !  I  shall  think  of  nim  many  a 
night  after  this  before  I  go  to  sleep,  roor 
man !  poor  man  I  what  terrible  things  there 
be  in  this  world,  if  a  body  does  but  think  of 
them.  [Exeunt  Clown  and  Jailor. 

ScKIfE  II. — ^A  DUNOXOK  ;  RATNBR  DIS- 
COVERED BITTING  AT  A  TABLE  BT  THE 
LIGHT  OF  A  LAMP,  WITH  A  BOOK  IN 
BIB  HAND  'y  THE  CLOCK  FROM  A  NEIOH- 
BOURINO  BTEEPLE  STRIKES  THREE, 
AND  HE,  ROUSED  WITH  THE  SOUND, 
LAYS  DOWN  THE  BOOK. 

Ray.  This  bell  speaks  with  a  deep  and  sul- 
len voice  : 
The  time  comes  on  apace  with  silent  speed. 
Is  it  indeed  so  late .'    (Looking  at  his  watch.) 
It  is  even  so. 

(Pausing f  and  looking  still  at  the  watch.)  ^ 
How  soon  time  flies  away  !  yet,  as  I  watch  it; 
Methinks,  by  the  alow  progress  of  this  hand, 
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I  should  have  liy*d  an  nge  «nce  yesterday, 
And  have  an  age  to  live.    Still  on  it  creeps, 
Each  little  moment  at  another's  heels, 
Till  hoars,  days,  years,  and  ages  are  made  up 
Of  such  small  parts  aa  these;  and  men  looL 

hack, 
Worn  and  be  wilder 'd,  wondering  how  it  is. 
Thou  trav'llesi  like  a  ship  in  the  wide  ocean. 
Which  hath  no  bounding  shore  to  mark  its 

progress. 

0  Time !  ere  long  I  shall  have  done  with 

thee. 
When  next  thou  leadest   on    thy    nightly 

shades, 
Tho'   many  a  weary  heart  thy  steps  may 

count. 
Thy  midnight  'larum  shall  not  waken  me. 
Then  shall  1  be  a  thing,  at  thought  of  which 
The  roused  soul  swells  ooundless  and  sublime. 
Or  wheels  in  wildness  of  unfathom'd  fears  : 
A  thought ;  a  consciousness ;  unbodied  spirit. 
Who  but  would  shrink  from  this  ?     It  goes 

hard  with  thee, 
Social  connected  man;  it  goes    hard  with 

thee 
To  be  turned  out  into  a  state  unknown, 
From  all  tlw  kind,  an  individual  being. 
But  wherefore  shrink  f  came  we  not  thus  to 

earth  .^ 
And  he  who  sent,  prepared  reception  for  us. 
Ay,  glorious  are  the  things  that  are  prepared. 
As  ^e  believe  ! — ^yet.  Heaven  pardon  me  ! 

1  fain   would  sculk    beneath    my    wonted 

cov'ring. 
Mean  as  it  is. 
Ah,  Time  !  when  next  thou  fill'st  thy  nightly 

term. 
Where  shall  1   be .'     Fye !   fye   upon  thee 

still ! 
Ev'n  where  weak  infancy,  and  timorous  age. 
And   maiden  fearful ness  have  gone  before 

thee ; 
And  where,  as  well  as  him  of  firmest  soul, 
The  meanly-minded  and  the  coward  are. 
Then  trust  thy  nature,  at  th'  approaching 

push. 
The  mina  doth  shape  itself  to  its  own  wants, 
And  can  bear  all  thin^.     {Rising  from  his 

seatf  and  walking  several  times  back- 

leard  and  forward.) 
1  know  not  how  it  is,  I'm  wond*rous  heavy ; 
Fain  would  I  rest  a  while.      This  weary 

frame 
Has  but  a  little  more  to  do  for  me. 
And  yet  it  asks  for  rest.    Til  lay  me  down : 
It  may  be  possible  tliat  I  shall  sleep, 
Af\er  these  wearv  tossings  of  the  mind; 
I  feel  as  tho'  I  should.     (Goes  to  sleep,  cov- 
ering himself  ^^  ^  cloak.) 

Enter  Ohio,  creeping  out  from  abiding  place  at 
the  bottom  of  the  atage,  and  going  aoflly  up  to 
Raynkr,  lookifor  Bome  time  upon  him  with 
a  malicioui  grin. 

Ohio.  Thou  haat  lov'd  negroes'  blood,  I 
warrant  thee. 
Dost  sleep  ?  ay,  they  will  waken  thee  ere  long, 


And  cut  thy  head  off.  They  II  put  thee  to  rest ; 
They'll  close  thine  eyes  for  thee  without  thy 

leave; 
They'll  bloat  thy  while  skin  for  thee,  lily- 
face. 
Come,  leas  harm  will  I  do  thee  than  thj  fel- 
lows: 
My  aides  are  cold :  a  dead  man  needs  no 

cloak. 
{Beginning  gtndy  ta  pnU  of  Rayner's  doak, 
wko  starts  from  kis  sUip,  and  looks  ml  him 
in  amazement.) 

Ray.  Ha !  what  hole  of  the  earth  hath  cast 
thee  up.' 
What  thing  art  thou?  and  what   woold'st 
thou  with  me  ? 
Ohio.  My  sides  are  cold ;  a  dead  man  tteeds 

no  cloak. 
Ray.  'Tis  true  indeed,  bat  do  not  strip  the 
living. 
Where  dost  uou  ran  to  now?  where  weit 

thou  hid.' 
Ohio,  {after  rvnning  to  his  hiding  placey  ami 
fetching  out  a  mck,  yJueh  he  presents  Is 
Rayner.) 
Beat  me  thyself,  bat  do  not  tell  of  me. 
Ray.  I  would  not  harm  thee  for  a  greater 
fault. 
I'm  sorry  thou  art  cold  ;  here  is  my  doftk  : 
Thou  hast  said  well ;  a  dead  man  needs  it 

not. 
I  know  thee  now;  thoa  art  the  wretched 

negro 
Who  serves  the  prisoners ;  I  have  observ'd 

thee: 
I'm  sorry  for  thee ;  thou  art  bare  enough. 
And  winter  is  at  hand. 

Ohio.  Ha !  art  thou  sorry  that  the  negro  a 
cold .' 
Where  wert  thou  bom  who  art  so  pitilol:' 
I   will  not  take  thy  cloak,  bat  I  will  lofe 

thee. 
They  shall  not  cut  thy  head  off. 

Ray.  Gro  thy  ways  ; 
Go  sculk  within  thy  hiding  place  again, 
And,  when  the  cell  is  open'd,  save  thyself. 
fMto.  They  shan't  cut  off  thy  head. 
Ray.  Now,  pray  thee  go. 
Ohio,  ril   kiss  thy  feet;   I'll   spend    my 

blood  for  thee. 
Ray.   I  do  beseech  thee  go  !  there's  some 
one  coming  : 
I  hear  them  at  the  door.    (Pushes  him  hnatily 

off-) 

Enter  Hardibraivd,  advancing  alowly  te  Rat* 
KKR,  his  eyes  cast  upon  tbe  ground. 

Ray.   Good  morrow,  general :  whereas  thy 
friendly  hand? 
Why  dost  thou  turn  thine  eyes  aside,  and 

fear 
To  look  me  in  the  face  ?  Is  there  upon  it 
Aught  that  betrays  the  workings  or  the  mind 
Too  strongly  marked  ?    I  will  confess  to  thev 
I've  struggl'd  hard,  I've  felt  the  fears  of  na- 
ture; 
Bat  yet  I  have  the  spirit  of  a  man 
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That  will  uphold  me:  therefore,  my  brave 

liiend, 
Do  me  the  grace  to  look  apon  me  boldly : 
I'll  not  diagrace  thee. 

Hot.  No,  my  valiant  boy  ! 
I  know  thon'lt  not  disgrace  me,  nor  will  I 
Put  ahame  on  thee  by  wearing  on  ihia  mom 
A  weejpiing  ftce  :  I  will  be  vauant  too. 
We  will  not,  Rayner,  tho'  thou'rt  thus— Oh ! 
oh  !  (Bursting  into  tears.) 

Ray.  My  gen'rous  friend,  my  second  fa- 
ther, why 
Wilt  thou  oppress  me  thus .'' 

Hot,  Bear  with    me,  bear    with   me;  I 
meant  to  brave  it, 
And  I  will  brave  it.    But  to  thee,  my  son, 
In  thy  distress,  encompassed  as  thou  art, 
My  heart  so  strongly  has  enlink'd  itself, 

That  to  part  from  thee,  bov,  is 

(Fallimg  an  his  nuk,  and  bursting  again  into 

tsars.) 

Enter  Mardohio. 

Mardonio.  (after  looking  at  them  for  some  time^ 

and  m  a  solemn  imposing  tons  of  voice.) 
The  strengtli  of  man  smks  in  the  hour  of  trial ; 
Bat  there  doth  live  a  pow'r  that  to  the  battle 
Girdeth  the  weak :  Heaven's  vivifying  grace, 
And  strength,  and  holy  confidence  be  thine, 
Who  art  in  mercy^stricken !  (Holdingup  his 

right  hand  to  heaten,  whUstnAyner. 

approaching    Vfith  reverencCf    bows 

httnself  beneath  it  very  low.) 
Ray,  Thanks  to  thee,  father!   these  are 

words  of  power. 
And  I  do  feel  their  streng^.    Beneath  that 

hand 
Which  hath  in  mercy  stricken  me,  I  bow ; 
Yea  bow.  the  nobler  and  the  bolder  grown 
For  such  humility. — (Familiarly.)   How  goes 

the  time  f 
Does  day  begin  to  dawn .' 
Mar.  Grej  light  peeps    faintly    o'er  the 

eastern  towers. 
Ray.  The  time  is  then  advanc'd;  we'll 

husband  it. 
Come  dose  to  me,  mv  friends.     (Taking 

Hardibrand  ana  Mardonio  each  by  the 

hand,  ajtd  pressing  them  close  to  his 

breast.' 
Of  worldly  cares,  upon  my  mind  there  rests 
But  only  those  which  I  have  mention'd  to 

you. 
Yet,  in  this  solemn  hour,  let  me  remind 

you: — 
My  poor  Elizabeth 


Hot,  (eagerly.)  Thou'st  said  enough : 
She  is  my  child,  and  heiress  of  m^  lands 
To  the  last  rood. — Ah !  what  avails  it  now ! 

Ray.  How  shall  a  dying  man  find  thanks 
for  this, 
Whose  day  is  closed?    1  will  attempt  no 

tiunks. 
The  other  wish  that  closely  presses  on  me : — 
Mardonio,  apon  thee  must  hang  this  boon : — 
That  miserable  man  of  whom  Fve  told  you ', 
Now  living  in  the  heU  of  his  remorse. 


Cut  off  from    human    intercourse;    whose 

horros 
And  midnight  vision  sav'd  this  hand  firom 

blfXMl: 

I  fain 

Har.  (again  eagerly  interrupting  him.) 
Fear  not !  fear  not !  he  shall  be  sav'd  ; 
And  shall  with  human  beings  yet  consort 
In  blessed  charity,  if  ghostly  care 
From  holiest  men  procur'd,  or  offrings  made 
To  every  sacred  shrine  on  christian  ground 
Can  give  him  peace. 
Ray.  (smiling  and  pressing  Hardibrand  to 

his  bosom.) 
With  all  the  prompt  and  gen'rous  profusion 
Of  eager  youth  dost  thou,  mine  a^d  friend, 
Take  every  thing  upon  thee.    Be  it  so. 
And  good  Mardonio  with  his  sober  counsel 
Will   aid  thv  bounty.      Here   I  join  your 

hands: 
My  worldly  cares  are  cloe'd. 

Enter  Elizabeth,  followed  by  Richard  and 
Bertram,  who  remain  on  the  back  ground 
whilst  she  comes  slowly  forwaid;  Rather 
turning  round  on  hearing  them  enter. 

Ah  !  who  is  this  ? 

Alas !  alas !  it  is  Elizabeth. 

(Holding  out  his  hand  to  her.) 
Advance,  my  love;  tnou'rt  ever  welcome 

here. 
How  does  it  fare  with  thee  ? 
Eliz.  It  is  all  mist  and  darkness  with  me 

now; 
I  know  not  how  it  fdres  with  me. 

Ray.  Alas ! 
Thou  gentle  soul!   a  dark  cloud  o'er  thee 

hangs, 
But  thro'  the  gloom  the  sun  again  will  break, 
And,  in  the  sobemessof  calm  remembrance. 
Thou  wilt  look  back  upon  misfortunes  past 
Like  tempests  that  are  laid.    Thou  dost  not 

heed  me : 
Thou  dost  not  speak  to  me.    Alas !  alas ! 
What  shall  I  say  to  thee .' 
I  've  lov'd  thee  well,  and  would  have  lov'd 

thee  long. 
Had  it  so  been — But  thou  shalt  be  belov'd  ! 
Heaven  will  take  charge  of  thee  when  I'm 

at  rest : 
The  kindly  and  the  good  shall  be  thy  kindred, 

(Putting  her  hand  in  Hardibrand's.) 
And  ev'ry  sorrowful  and  gentle  heart 
Shall  knit  itself  to  thee,  and  call  thee  sister. 
(Elizabeth  makes  a  motion  with  her  hand  as  if 
she  would  speak,  and  he.  pauses,  but  she  is 
silent.) 
What  meant,  my  love,  that  motion  of  thy 

hand? 
Mar.  She  fain  would  speak  to  thee,  but 

has  no  voice. 
Ray.  I  know  it  well,  Elizabeth ;  no  voice 
Need^st  thou  to  tell  me  how  thou'st  dearly 

lov'd  me. 
And  dearly  do  I  prize  it ;  'tis  my  pride ; 
E'en  humbl'd  as  1  am,  it  is  my  pride. 
Heaven's    dearest  blessings   rest  upon  thy 

head! — 
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And  now,  nnce  w«  must  part,  do  in  thy  love, 
Do  for  me  thia  last  grace ;  bid  me  fkrewell, 
And  let  mv  earthly  sorrows  now  be  clos'd. 
Heaven's  bleaainff  rest  upon  thee  ! 
(i/e  kisses  her,  at3,  she  turns  to  go  oway,  Ray- 
ner  looking  after  her  as  she  goes,  Imt  present' 
ly  returns  again.) 
Kay.  Thou  art  return*d,  my  soul;  what 

would 'st  thou  have  ? 
EUx.    {in  a  broken  voice.)    A  thoaghU— a 
wish  did  press  upon  my  heart. 
But  it  is  gone. 

Ray.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  with ; 
It  is  a  good  one,  tho'  thou  canst  not  speak  it, 
And  it  will  do  me  good.    But  leave  me ! 

leave  me ! 
Thou  wilt  unfit  me  for  a  task  of  strength. 
{Elizabeth  again  attempts  to  go  away,  out  stiU 

returns.) 
Ah,  wherefore  still!   wilt  thou  be  cruel  to 
me? 
Eliz.  O,  no !  O,  no  !  I  know  not  what  I 
do : 
It  is  all  mist  and  darkness  with  me  now : 
I  look  upon  thee,  but  I  see  thee  not. 
Let  me  once  more  but  feel  thy  handi  n  mine, 
And  send  me  where  ye  will :  my  being  then 
Is  at  an  end.    (Thty  embrace  again,  ami  she 
StiU  continues  to  hang  upon  him.) 
Ray.  {to  Bertram  and  Ricnaxti.) 
O,  lead  her  hence,  and  have  some  mercy 
on  me ! 
My  father  died  i'  the  field  a  valiant  death, 
And  shall  his  son  upon  the  scaffold  die 
Overcome  and  weak,  reft  of  that  decent  firm- 
ness 
Which  ev'n  the  base  and  vulgar  there  as- 
sume ? 

0  lead  her  hence !  in  mercy  lead  her  hence ! 
(Bertram  and  Richard  tear  her  from  him,  and 

lead  her  away,  whilst  he  turns  his  back,  and 
hides  his  face  with  his  hands.) 
Eliiabeth.  {stopping  short,  and  tossing  up  her 
arms  distractedly  as  they  are  leaSng  her 
out.) 

Reprieve !  reprieve !  I  hear  a  voice  i*  the 
air! 

1  hear  it  yet  again ! 

Rayner.  {uncovering hisfrie€,andlooking about 
eagerly,  whilst  Hardibrand  nuAsff /onoard 
impetuously  from  the  bottom  qf  the  stage, 
where  he  has  been  pacing  backward  and  for- 
ward with  hasty  strides.) 

Is't  any  thing  ? 
Mar.  Alas  no  !  all  is  silent :  'tis  the  fancy 

Of  fond  distraction  list'ning  to  itself. 

Har.    Nay,   it  was  something :   Bertram, 

thou  did'st  hear  it  ? 
Ber.  No,  I  heard  nothing. 
Har,  What,  nor  thou,  good  Richard? 
Rich.  No,  nothing. 

EUzaJbeth.  {holding  up  her  arm  distractedly  as 
Richard  and  Bertram  lead  her  off.) 

And  is  it  nothing !  no  redemption  near ! 

[EicuiiT  EUzabeth,  Richard,  and  Bertram, 
whilst  Rayner,  uttering  a  deep  groan,  hides 
his  face,  and  Uardibrand  returns  with  hasty 


strides  to  the  bottom  cftke  stage. 

Ray.  {uncovering  hisf!it$»)  is  she  gone  now? 

Mar.  She  is. 

Ray.  Thank  God  for  it !  Now  to  our  taak : 

{Stepping  forward  with  assumedjhrmness.} 

What  of  it  now  remains  we  shall  o'er-nMSter. 

Pray  thee  how  goes  the  time  ?    Bat  pardon 


me ! 
I  have  too  oft  inqnir*d  how  goes  the  time  : 
It  is  my  weakness. 

Mar.  The  morning  now  advances. 

Ray.  So  I  reckon  d. 
We  too  shall  put  ourselves  in  forwardness : 
And  so,  good  father,  to  your  ^ostly  gaadaaoe 
I  do  commend  myself. 

Enter  Jailor. 

Jailor.  The  officers  of  iustioe  are  _ _ 
And  wait  the  presence  of  the  prisoner. 
Ray.  They  come  upon  ua  sooner  than  we 
wbt; 
But  'tis  so  much  the  better. 

{To  Mardonio  aside.) 
Shall  we  have  time  allow'd  us  for  retiremenl. 
Before  they  lead  me  forth  ? 
Mar.  'lis  ever  so  allow'd. 
Ray.  Come  then,  I  feel  me  stronger  than  I 
was : 
'Twill  soon  be  past ;  the  work  goes  on  a^aoe. 
{Taking  hold  </ Hardibrand  and  Mardonio  as 

he  goes  out.) 
Tour  arm,  i  pray : — I  know  not  how  it  ia ; 
My  head  feels  uzzy,  but  my  limbs  are  tiiin. 
Good  Hardibrand,  think'st  thou  I  shall  dis- 
grace thee.^ 
Har,  No,  bv  the  mass !  Til  give  them 
this  old  carcass 
To  hack  for  crow's  meat  if  thouahrink'st  ooe 

hair's  breadth 
From  the  comportment  of  a  gallant  addier. 
And  of  a  brave  man's  son. 
Ray.    {smiUng  with   a  gratified  look.)    I 
thank  thee. 
Methinks  I  now  tread,  as  I  onward  more. 
With  more  elastic  and  dilating  step, 
As  if  a  spirit  of  pride  within  me  stirr'd. 
Buoying  me  up  on  the  swoln  billows  ridge. 

[ExavicT. 

Scene   III. — an  ovtbe  gabdsn-room 

OR    PORTICO    IN    THE    HOV8E    WHRRR 
ZATERLOO  18  CONCEALED. 

Enter  Couhtbss  andalCoKrxssoa,  with  two 
AttendanU  bearing  Zaterloo  on  a  maalX 
couch,  which  they  set  down  on  the  middle  of 
the  stage ;  the  Attendants  retire. 

Countess  Z.  The  air  revives  him :  look,  I 

pray  thee,  father. 
How  the  firesh  air  revives  him :  say  not  then 
All  hope  is  banish'd  quite. — ^Thioo  shak*al 

thy  head : 
But  whilst!  see  upon  his  moving  breast 
One  heave  of  breath,  betok'ning  hie  withm» 
I'll  grasp  at  hope,  and  will  not  let  it  go. 
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My  son  I  my  aon !   hesr^it  thoa  my  Toice, 
my  WD  ? 
Coimt  Z.  Yei,  mother :  1  haTe  had  a  fear- 
ihl  straggle. 
^Tifl  a  Btrong  enemy  that  grapples  with  me, 
And  I  niut  yield  to  iiim. — O  pious  ftther ! 
Fray  then  for  mercy  on  me. 
CowtUu  Z.  Yes,  mv  son, 
This  holy  man  shall  pray    for   thee;   the 

shrines 
Of  holiest  saints  be  gifted  for  thee;  masses 
And  sacred  hymns  be  chanted  for  thy  peace : — 
And  thou  thyself,  even  'midst  thine  agony, 
Hast  spoken  precious    words    of  heav  my 

grace; 
Therefore  be  comforted. 

CmaU  Z,  (Mkaking  hia  head.)    There  is  no 
comfort  here  :  dark,  yeil'd,  and  ter- 
rible, 
nniat  which  abides  me;  and  how  short  a 


Qmntess  Z.  O  thou  may'st  jei  recover ! 
Con.   Lady,   forbear!   this  is  no  time  to 
soothe 
With  flattnng  hopes:  his  term  is  near  its 

close; 
Therefore.  1  do  again  entrect  it  of  yon, 
.  Send  off  the  messenger  with  his  confession, 
X<est  it  should  be  too  late  to  save  the  inno- 
cent, 
And  he  be  sent  unto  his  long  account 
With  a  most  heavv  charge  upon  his  head. 
CaimUMa  Z.   Thou  mak'st  me  tremble. — 
Uo !  There,  you  without ! 
Send  here  the  messenger.    (CtUUng  qf  the 
Mage.) 

His  steed  is  ready : 
He  ahall  forthwith  depart. 

Enter  Mkssxkobs. 

Cm.  (to  Messenger.)    Take  thou  this  pack- 
et, and  with  full-bent  speed 
Go  to  the  cit]r  to  the  governor. 
And  see  that  into  his  own  hand  thou  give  it, 
With  charges  that  he  read  it  instantly. 
It  is  of  precious  moment  to  his  life 
Who  on  the  scaffold  should  this  momixig 

suffer. 
« Quick  mount  thy  horse :  lew  minutes  goaded 

speed 
^  Will  take  thee  to  the  gates. 

Mes.  Few    minutes   goaded    speed,  five 

leagues  to  master ! 
Cam.  Five  leagues !  thou'rt  mad. 
Met.  No,  marry !  know  ye  not 
The  flooded  river  hath  last  night  broke  down 
*X1ie  nearer  bridge  ^ 

Cen.  What,  art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 
Mes,  I  am  now  come  firoa^  gazing  on  the 
sight. 
fVotn  bank  to  bank  the  redswoln  river  roars ; 
An<l  on  the  deep  and  slowly-rolling  mass 
Of  its  strong  centre*tide,  grnmljr  and  dark. 
The  wrecks  of  cottages,  mole  ricks  of  grain, 
Trmksofhuge  trees  torn  by  the  reoii, — ay, 
save  us  I 


And  floating  carcasses  of  perish'd  things. 
Bloated  and  black,  are  borne  along ;  whilst 

currents 
Cross-set  and  furious.meetinf  adverse  streams 
On  rude  uneven  sur&oe,  far  oeyond 
The  water's  natural  bed,  do  loudly  war 
And  terrible  contest  hold ;  and  swoltring  ed- 
dies 
With  dizzy  whirling  fury,  toss  aloft 
Their  surgy  waves  f  the  air,  and  scatter  round 
Their  ceaseless  bick'ring  gleams  of  jagged 

foam, 
All  fiercely  whit*ning  in  the  morning  light. 
Crowds  now  are  standing  upon  either  shore 
In  awful  silence  ;  not  a  sound  is  heard 
But  the  flood's  awful  voice,  and  firom  the  city 
A  dismal  bell  heard  thro'  tne  air  by  starts. 
Already  tolling  for  the  execution. 

Con.  What's  to  be  done  ?  fate  seems  to  war 
against  us. 
No,  no !  we'll  not  despair !  Mount  thy  fleet 

horse. 
Life  and  death's  in  thy  speed  :~—^ 
Let  naught  one  moment  stop  thee  on  thy 

way : 
All  thinffs  are  possible  to  vig'rous  zeal : 
Life  and  death's  in  thy  speed :  depart !  de- 
part! 
And  Heaven  be  with  thine  efforts. 

[Exit  Messenger,  <^er  reeeiving  tkepaekei. 
CoiaU  Z.  Is  he  gone  ?  is  it  done  ? 
Ckm,  Yes,  he  is  gone :  Godgrant  Jie  be  in 
time. 
For  unto  human  reck'ning  *tis  impossible ! 
{To  Countess  toith  aniq>brAuiing  look,) 

Half  an  hour  sooner 

Countess  Z.  Oh,  torment  me  not ! 
Who  could  foresee  this  hind'rance  .'---O,  good 

father! 
Look  to  thy  penitent.    Upon  his  count'nance 
There's  something  new  and  terrible.    Speak 

to  him: 
Go  close  to  him,  good  father. — O  my  son ! 
Count  Z.  I  feel  within  me  now — ^this  is  the 
feelinff: 
I  am  upon  the  brink,  the  dreadful  brink : 
It  is  a  tearful  gulf  I  have  to  shoot. 

0  yet  support  me !  in  this  racking  pain 

1  still  may  hold  a«pace  the  grasp  of  life, 
And  keep  back  from  the  dark  and  horrid---Oh! 
(utteringa  deep  groan,)  It  is  upon  me! 
(Struggles  and  expires  tnth  a  faint  groan. 

Countess,  toringtnjg  her  hands  in  ogony  of 


grirffishurriedoff  the  stage  by  the 

or  and  Attendants,  who  rush  in  and  take 
hold  of  her.) 

SCBHB    IV. — A9  Onn    S^VABB    BBFOBX 
THE  ORBAT  OATB  OF  THB  PRISOJf. 

A  crowd  of  spectators,  with  guards,  &c.,  are  dis- 
covered, waiting  for  the  coming  forth  of  Ray- 
KXR  to  bis  ezecution,  and  a  solemn  bell  is 
heard  at  intervals.  The  gate  raens,  and  enter 
Rathxr  walking  between  Mardohio  and 
Hardirrahd,  and  followed  bjr  Richard  and 
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Bertram,  preceded  aod  followed  by  guards, 
officen,  dLc.  The  procettion  moves  slowly 
over  the  stage,  and  exeunt,  followed  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Crowd,  though  a  good  many 
of  them  still  remain  upon  the  stage.  Then  re- 
enter Hardibrahd  and  Richard,  followed 
by  one  or  two  of  the  Crowd:  Hardibrahd, 
walking  up  and  down  in  a  perturbed  manner, 
and  Richard  leaning  his  back  against  the 
side-scene,  where  he  continues  motionless 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  The  mur- 
mur of  the  multitude  is  heard  for  some  time 
without,  and  then  ceases,  followed  by  a  dead 
silence. 
First  Crowd.  The  aound  of  the  multitude 

is  still  now. 
Second  Crowd,  (looking  out.)  I  fancy,  by 
the  cirowd  who  stand  all  gathered  round  yon- 
der in  dead  silence,  he  is  now  preparing  for 
the  block. 

T%ird  Crowd.  It  must  be  so :  mercy  on  us, 
what  a  mantle  of  human  faces  there  be  spread 
round  on  every  side,  and  not  one  sound  of 
voice  amongst  them  all !  (A  long  pause.) 

Har.  {starting  and  stopping  sutUUnly,  to 
First  Crowd.) 
Didst  thou  hear  aught  ? 
First  Crowd.  No,  they  are  still  silent. 
Har.  Look  out,  I  pray  thee,  and  tell  me 
what  thou  see'st. 

(First  Crowd  looks  out.) 
What  dost  thouffaze  at  with  so  broad  an  eye.^ 
First  Crowd.  The  executioner  is  now  mount- 
ed upon  the  platform,  and  the  prisoner 

O  !  1  cannot  look  any  more  ! 

{A  loud  confused  noise  is  heard  tpithout.) 
Har.  What's  that? 

Second  Crowd.  It  is  like  the  cry  of  a  mat 
multitude  when  they  look  upon  someuing 
that  is  terrible. 
First  Crowd.  Then  the  stroke  is  given, 
and  it  is  all  over  now. 
(Hardibrand  turns  hastily  atoay,  and  rushes  to 
the  (AhtT  end  of  the  stage,  whilst  Richard 
gives  a  heavy  groan,  and  sUU  remains  mo- 
tionless.   A  shout  is  heard  without.) 
Har.  (returning  furiously  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stage.) 
More  of  that  homble  din  ! — 
May   they  bring  down  the  welkin  on  their 
heads ! 
Second  Crowd,  (to  First  Crowd.)  What  art 

thou  looking  at  now  ? 
First  Crowd.  Nay,  there  is  nothing  to  look 
at  now :  the  platform  is  down,  and  the  crowd 
is  returning  home  again. 

Enter  Ohio,  running  across  the  stage. 

Ohio,  I've  done  it !  I've  done  it !  I've  done 
it!  [Exit. 

Enter  a  Messen okr  in  great  haste,  followed  by 
a  Civil  Officer. 

First  Crowd.  Where  are  you  running  to  so 

fast.' 
Mes.  Is  the  execution  over .' 
First  Crowd'  Yes,  it  is  over. 


Mes.  Ah  !  then  I  cm  too  late. 

First  Crowd.  What  mean  ye  by  tlut  ? 

Mes.  I  brought  a  pardon  for  him. 

Hot.  (rushSig  upon  the  messenger  amd  eoL 
laring  him.) 
A  pardon !  O  confound  your  tardy  speed* ! 
Hsd  you  upon  some  paltry  wager  strove. 
You  nad  run  faster .--O,  thou  cursed  fool  * 

0  had'st  (hou  sped,  Pd  made  a  rick  m&a  of 

thee! 
Mes,  (disentangling  himself.)  My  steed  mud 
I  across  the  nigh-swoln  ood^ — 

Those  on  the  shore  shnekingto  see  our  bold- 
ness. 

Have  fearless  swam  some  miles  short  of  tha 
pass 

Which  we  must  else'have  gained,  or,  by  my 
&ith, 

1  had  been  later. 

Har.  Thou  liest,  thou  cursed  fool !   thoa 
should'st  have  sped 
Swill  as  a  bullet  from  a  cannon's  mouth. 

(Collaring  him  agmin.) 

Enter  lUrirxR,  Mardohio,   Bcrtram,  mmA 

Crowd. 

Mar.  (toHnrdihnndypuUinghimhmek/rom 
the  Messenger.) 
Hold,  general !  what  hath  the  poor  man  dooef 
Har.  Wha  thas  he  done  ?  he's  brought  a 
pardon,  fiend ! 
(7%s  Crowd  ^trcs  a  great  sAout,  crying  mU 
**  pardon,  pardon,"  and  Hardibrand,  tens- 
tn^  round  at  the  noise,  and  seeing  Rayner, 
springs  forward,  and  catches  him  m  kirn 
arms?) 
God  bless  us  all,  and  let  us  keep  our  wits  ! 
Is  this  true  seeing  that  my  eyes  are  blest 
with.' 

0  welcome,  welcome  I  this  is  wonderful ! 
My  boy !  my  noble  boy !  my  gallant  boy  ! 
Tnou  art  a  man  again,  and  I — I'm  mad ; 

My  head  wheels  round,  but  'tis  a  blessed  mad* 

ness. 
What  say'st  thou  f  art  thou  silent!* 
Hast  no  voice  ? 
Ray.  To  be  upon  the  verge  of  death  is  aw* 

ful; 
And  awful  from  that  verge  to  be  recall'd. 
God  bless  ye !  O  God  bless  ye  !  I  am  spent ; 
But  let  roe  draw  my  breath  a  little  while, 
And  I  will    thank  you — ^I    will — bear  with 

me : 

1  cannot  speak.     (Recovering  himself,  eatd 

seeing  the  Crowd  g£her  romtd  Aina 

with  joyful  and  sympathizing  lookm.y 
Surely  'tis  a  kind  world  I  nave  return *d  to  ; 
There 'ssymoathy  and  love  in  ev'ry  heart. 
Mar.  (to  Messenger.)  Where  b  the  pftzw 

don  ?  let  me  have  it,  friend, 
That  I  may  read  it.    (Messenger  gives  him  « 

pi^er  which  he  reads.) 
We  charge  thee  upon  our  authority  to  set  the 
(Reading  the  rest  low  to  himseif.y 
What!  call  ye  this  a  pardon  which  acquita 
The  prisoner  as  guiltleas  of  the  crime  ? 
May  Gud  be  praised !  how  has  all  this  been  ? 
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Afe*.  Count  Zaterloo,  who  on  his  death-bed 
lies, 
In  deep  remorse^  a  paper  of  confession, 
Attested  bv  a  pnest  and  his  own  mother, 
Caus'd  to  be  (uawn,  which  to  the  ffovernor 
I've  brought,  1  wot,  ss  quicklj  as  I  might, 
Tho'  (pomimgto  Uardibrand)  this  good  gen- 
tleman— 
Hot.  {emhraeing  the  Messenger.)  O  no  !  O 
no  !  tbou'rt  a  brave  fellow  now, 
And  ss  I've  said,  I'll  make  a  rich  man  of  thee. 
Bat  I'm  bewilder'd  still :  how  hsth  it  been 
That  he  is  sav*d,  seeing  no  pardon  reach'd 
him.' 
Mar,  Yes,  thoa  may'st  wonder !  for  some 
unknown  friend 
Had  sawn  across  the  main  prop  of  the  scaffold, 
80  that  the  headsman  mounting  first,  the  plat- 
form 
Fell  with  a  crash ;  and  he,  all  maim'd  and 
bruis'd, 

Unfit  to  do  his  office,  wss  perforce 

Hmr.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  plain,  thou  need'st  not  tell 
me  moiv. — 
But  he  the  unknown  friend 

Enter  Obio,  running  exalting! j. 

-Ohio,  Twas  I  that  did  it ! 
Beat  me  and  scourse  me  as  ye  list :  I  did  it ! 
He  oflfcr'd  me  his  cloak  :  he  pitied  me } 
And  I  have  paid  him  back. 

Hot.  Ha!    well  done  and  well  said,  my 

brave  black  thing ! 
Art  thou  a  prince  ?  in  faiu  I  think  thou  art. 
I'll  take  thee  home^  and  make  a  man  of  thee. 
No,  no !  {pointing  to  Rajrner)  here  is  ttiy  son, 

my  heir,  my  cmld : 
All  that  I  have  is  his :  he  will  reward  thee. 
Tbou  hast  a  gen'rous  mind,  altho'  debas'd 
With  vile  oppression  and  unmanly  scorn. 
Ray,  (taktng  Ohio  and  Hardibrand  both  by 

the  hand.)  What  shall  I  say  to  you  ? 

my  heart  would  speak 
What  my  voice  cannot.     O  !  and  here  comes 

one 
Who  mocks  all  power  of  words. 

Enter  Eliza  bkth  rnnning,  and  rushes  into  Rat- 
ksr's  arms }  the  crowd  then  eagerly  gathers 
rooad  them,  sod  closes  upon  them. 

Mdr.  (stepping  out  from  the  crowd  ^  and  look' 
ing  upon  them.)  Yes,  gather  round 
him,  kindly  souls  tho'  rude, 
III  the  true  artless  sympathy  of  nature ; 
For  be  is  one  o'er  whom  the  storm  has  roll'd 
In  awful  power,  but  spar'd  the  thunderbolt. — 
When  urg'd  by  strong  temptation  to  the 

brink 
Of  ^oilt  and  ruin,  stands  the  virtuous  mind 
With    scarce  a  step   between;    all-pitying 

Heaven, 
Severe  in  mercy,  chast'nins  in  its  love, 
OA  times,  in  dark  and  awful  visitation, 
Ootfa  interpose,  and  leads  the  wand'rer  back 
T*o  the  straight  path,  to  be  forever  after 
A  firm,  undaunted,  onward  bearing  traveller, 
Strong  in  humility,  who  swerves  no  more. 

[ElEUST. 


The  republication  of  her  works  being  propos- 
ed in  this  country,  Miss  Baillie  had  the  kindness 
to  furnish  in  monuteript  the  following  alterations 
of  the  tragedy  of  Rayner,  which  now,  for  the 
first  time,  ai^iear  in  this  edition. 

ALTERATIONS 

IN   TB£ 

TRAGEDY     OF     RAYNER, 

The  better  to  adapt  it  for  representation. 

The  character  cf  Ohio,  catted  the  Black 
Prince  f  and  aU  that  regarde  him  to  be  entirely 
l^oat. 

ThefintMcene  (f  the  fifth  act  to  be  omitUd. 

The  laeteeene  qfthe  Play  to  be  altered  a»  fot- 
lowe. 

Scene f  a  tarf^e  square  or  market-place y 
surrounded  tot/A  Iniildings,  the  windotos 
and  roofs  of  which  are  crowded  with 
spectators.    Near  the  bottom  of  the  ttagey 
ts  a  scaffold,  jrc,  prepared  for  anexecvr 
tion;  guards  lining  the  sides  of  the  square^ 
and  crowds  of  people  seen  behind  them;  a 
solemn  bell  is  hear  a  tolling,  at  intervals. — 
Enter  R&yner,  preceded  by  the  Head's- 
man,  bearir^  an  axe,  and  walking  be- 
tween Hardioraod  and  Mardonio,  offi- 
cers and  guards  following.     They  en- 
ter by  the  front  of  the  stage. 

Ray.  {stopping  and  turning  to  Hard.)  And 
now,  my   Uoble  friend,  proceed  no 
farther. 
Here  take  my  last  farewell,  my  thanks,  my 

blessing, 
For  all  the  generous  love  thou'st  shewn  to  me. 
Nay,  leave  me  here,  and  look  not  on  a  sight 
Which  might  disturb  your  days  and  nights  to 

come 
With  hideous  recollections. — Let  us  part. 
(Embraces  Hard,  toho  [attempts  to  speak,  but 

canitot.) 
Thy  love  requires  no  parting  words,  dear 

friend ! 
My  heart  knows  all  Uiy  generous  heart  would 

utter. 
Farewell !  farewell,  till  in  a  better  world 
We  meet  again ;  and  there  again  I'll  bless 

thee 
For  all  the  kindness  thou  hast  shewn  me  here. 

( Turning  to  Bertram.) 
Bertram,  do  thou  support  thy  former  General, 
Thou'st  done  so  bravely  in  far  different  con- 
flicts, 
And  lead  him  quickly  from  this  dismal  spot. 
( The  Provost,  or  civU  oMcer  presiding  over 
the  execution,  advancing  to  Ray  ner.)  I  grieve  to 
say  the  hour  is  more  than  run,  and  we  may 
no  longer  delay  what  the  law  hath  decreed. 

Ray.  Is  it  so  late  f  I  thank  yoU,  Mr.  Pro- 
vost, for  your  courtesy  and  patience,  so  far. — 
Lead  on  then ;  I  am  ready. 
(he  proceeds  to  the  scaffold,  leaning  on  Mardo- 
nio,  and  having  mounted  the  steps,  kneels  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  prepares  for  the 
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Mock.  HluUthis  is  doing,  Bexinm  endeav- 
ours to  lead  Hardibniid  away  by  the  front 
of  ike  stage.) 

6er.    You    do   not  move,  my  General; 
you're  very  faint ;  let  my  arms  support  you-; 
you  most  needs  leave  this  spot. 
Hat.  (throwing  his  arms  over  the  shoulders  of 
Bertram,  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  bosom.) 
1  cannot  move ;  tell  me  when  all  is  over. 
{^s  the  £xecutioner  raises  his  axe  for  the 
stroke,  avoiceis  hear  dot  some  distance  lotM- 
out,  calling  vehemently.) 
Stop !  stop  me  execution :  life  and  pardon ! 
Ber,  {tuminu  to  the  scaffold,  and  waving  his 
hand,)  Ho !  stop  that  hasty  fiend  !  it 
is  a  pardon ! 
(Herman's  voice  witkotil,keard  near  and  dis' 
tinctly.)    I  bring  a  pardon  for  the 
prisoner ! 
Ber.  (stiU  supporting  Held.)  Kouaejef  my 
General ;  you  are  half  asleep ; 
There  is  a  pardon  for  the  prisoner. 

Hard,  (springing  upon  his  feet.)   A  sound 
from  leaven  \  a  veritable  pardon  ! 
My  ears  hear  truly  now ;  a  blessed  hearing ! 
(Runs  to  Rayner,  who  has  been  released  and  is 
now  descending  the  scaffold,  amidst  tke  ac- 
damations  ofUte  multitude.) 
My  boy,  my  noble  boy,  mv gallant  boy  ! 
Thou  art  a  man  again,  and  I-— I'm  mad. 
But  how  ?  thy  face  is  paler  than  before. 
Thou'rt  pardon'd  man,  doat  thou  not  catch 

my  words? 
Joy  deals  with  thee  more  shrewdly  than  dis- 
tress. 
Mar.    (waving  off  Herman  and  others,  who 

Sress  near  Rayner.) 
tand  ofi*  a  little  space,  and  ^e  him  air. 
Bay.  (recovering  himself.)  To  be  upon  the 
verge  ofdeath  is  awfuf. 
And  awful  from  that  verge  to  be  recall'd ! 
Thank   God ! — And  you,  my   friends,  God 

blesar  ye  all ! 
Tet  bear  with  me  a  little  while ;  I  cannot 

speak. 
(Recovering  more  perfectly  and  seeing  the  crowd 

cheering  him  on  every  side.) 
Surely  'tis  a  kindly  world  I  have  retum'^d  to ; 
There's  sympathy  and  love  in  every  heart. 
(J%e  Provost,  holding  out  a  paper  which  he 

has  received  from  Herman.) 
This  ^ves  free  pardon  to  the  prisoner, 
Who  IB  declarea  guiltless  of  the  crime, — 
The  bloody  act  for  which  he  was  condemned, 
On  the  confession  of  the  wretched  man, 
That  was  its  perpetrator. — 
Her.  (now  going  dote  to  "Bajiibt.)  Yes,  my 
dear  master  I  Providence  is  just. 
Count  Zaterloo,  who  on  his  death  bed  Hes 
In  deep  remorse,  a  paper  of  confession, 
By  his  own  Mother  and  a  Priest  attested. 
Caused  to  be  drawn ;  which  to  the  Governor 


He  sent,  entrusted  to  a  timid  Messenger, 
Whom  spent  and  in  despair,  upon  the  binki- 
Of  the  swoln  river  happuy  I  found : 
Learnt  his  sad  story ;  piul'd  him  from  his  ttesd, 
A^noble  creaiure !  on  whose  back  I  sprang, 
And  pllmgiiig  strais^t  into  the  booming  flood, 
While  crowds  on  shore  atood  shrieking  at  our 

boldness', 
Swam  right  across  some  miles  below  the  ptH 
Which  we  must  else  have  gain'd,  and  been,l 

guess, 
An  hour  too  late  to  save  my  master's  life. 
My  noble  master ! 

(taking  Rayner's  hand  as  if  to  kiss  it.) 
Ray.  (emhradnghim.)  My  brave  devoted 

Herman  !  in  mv  need, 
A  friend  most  true  and  rearless. — 
But  how  was  this.'  1  thought  thee  far  &oa 

hence. 
Her.  And  so  1  meant  to  be,  but  as  1  joor- 

ney'd, 
Thinking  upon  your  helpless  state,  dear  Mu- 
ter! 
A  stranffe  misgiving  came  upon  my  mind, 
And  sol  turned  and  measur  d  baca  my  wty- 
Methinks  it  was  the  providence  of  hea?en 
That  stirr'd  such  thoughts  within  me. 
Hard.  A  heartless  dolt  is  he  who  deemi  U 

otherwise. 
Come  to  my  heart !  thou  art  a  noble  fellow, 
And  shalt  be  rich  to  boot    Aye,  and  tby 

steed. 
Shall  in  the  richest  pasture  of  the  land, 
Forgetting  bit  and  bridle,  spend  his  days. 
No, no;  (usying  his  hand  on  Rav.)  beieis 

my  son,  my  heir,  my  child ; 
All  that  I  have  is  his;  he  shall  reward  thee. 
Ray.  My  ^neroua  &iend,  my  father.— Oh 

my  neart 
Can  find  no  word6  that  may  express  itsthanki. 
And  here  comes  one  who  makes  all  att'nnce 

vain. 

Knter  Eltzabxth  and  rushes  into  Ratnik's 
arms:  the  crowd  then  eagerly  gatbert  rottoo, 
and  closes  upon  them. 

Mar.  (stepping  out  from  the  arcle  and  hchsf 

upon  them  with  emotion.) 
Yes,  gather  round  him,  kindly  eonls  though 

rude. 
In  the  true  artless  sympathy  of  nature ; 
For  he  is  one  o'er  whom  the  storm  has  rolled 
In  awful  power,  but  spar'd  the  thunderbolt 
When  urg'd  by  strong  temptation  to  the  brink 
Of  guilt  and  ruin,  stands  the  virtuous  mind 
Witn  scarce  a  step  between ;  all-pitying  Heav- 
en, 
Severe  in  mercy,  chast'ning  in  its  love, 
Oft  times  in  dark  and  awful  visitation, 
Doth  interpose,  and  lead  the  wand'rer  back 
To  the  straight  path,  to  be  forever  afler 
A  firm,  undaunted,  onward  bearing  UraveUer, 
Strong  in  hofflility,  who  swervea  no  more. 
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PERSONS  or  THE  DRAMA. 

MEN: 

Sir  Jomr  Uazslwood. 
WoBSBiPTOVy  nephew  to  Sir  John. 
Ayarylus,  a  poet, 
David,  servant ^  ifc.  oftiu  Inn. 
Will,  posUtoy  of  the  Inn. 
Je.ikixs,  setrant  to  Worehipion. 
Pipett  FiddltTj  fyc, 

WOMEN : 


nieeea  to  Lady 
Goodbody. 


Lady  Goodbody, 

Mi9s  Martin,  ^ 

Miss  Hahiiah  Clodpatk;  > 

Dolly,  rn/ud  of  the  hm. 

Landlady. 

HopKiRs,  Lady  Goodbody's  maid. 

Sally. 

ScBHX.— A  Country  Inn,  on  one  of  the  cross 
roads  ieading  from  the  JVortJi  of  England 
to  London. 


ACT  I. 

ScINEL — ^THG  KITCHGir  OP  A  COUNTRY 
inn:  DAVID  AND  JENKINS  DISCOVER- 
ED 0ITTUie   BT  THE  riRE-»IDE. 

David.  John  Thomson,  says  I,  why  do  yon 
put  yourself  iato  a  passion  ?  an  angry  man, 
siy«  I,  John,  may  be  compared  to  three 
thiags. 

Jen.  Yaw!  yaw!  (yawning  very  wide)  how 
thick  that  snow  falls !  (loohing  to  the  window.) 

David.  Well,  well !  let  it  fall  as  thick  as  it 
pletaes !— To  three  things,  John.  In  the  first 
plaev,  in  respect  tliat  he  is  very  hot,  and  very 
n^stless,  and  all  that,  he  may  be  compared  to 
the  boiling  of  a  pot^^-no,  no !  that  was  the 
third  thing. 

Jen.  Never  mind,  man ;  put  it  first  this 
time,  tof  a  variety. 

David.  No,  no !  let  us  have  every  thing  as 
it  should  be.  In  the  first  place  then,  says  I, 
in  respect  that  he  is  so  sharpi,  and  so  fussy, 
and  so  bouncine,  he  may  be  compared  to 
your  poor  bottled  small-beer:  and  in  the 
second  plsce,  in  respect  that  he  is  so  loud 
and  violent,  and  so  hasty,  he  may  be  com- 
pared  

Jen.  Yaw!  yaw.*  jraw!  (yawning  again 
very  loud.) 

Uanid.  (very  impatiently.)  Tut,  man  !  can't 
vou  keep  tho6e  jaws  of  yours  together,  and 
L*ar  what  a  body  says  ? 

J^n*  Yaw,  yaw !  Don't  think  becaase  1 
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yawn,  David,  that  I  don't  hear  what  you  say. — 
Bui  go  on  with  your  story :  in  the  second 
place— 

David.  In  the  second  place,  says  I,  in  re- 
spectthat  he  is  so  violent  and  so  loud,  and  so 
hasty,  he  may  be  compared  to  the  letting  off 
of  a 

Jen.  Of  a  train  of  gun-powder. 

David.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  to  that,  sir. 

Jen.  To  the  letting  off  of  what;  tlien  ? 

David.  No  matter  what :  I  had  a  compari- 
son of  my  own,  but  I'll  keep  it  to  myself. 

Jen.  Very  well, David ;  just  as  you  please; 
for  I  can  see  now  what  an  anory  man  is  like, 
without  your  giving  yourself  any  further 
trouble. 

David.  Ay,  ay  !  jeer  away  sir !  you  are  just 
fike  your  poor  silly  affected  master  up  stairs, 
who  simpers  whenever  I  open  my  mouth  to 
speak,  as  if  nobody  haduny  sense  but  him-' 
self.' 

Jen.  I  don't  think  that  my  master  sets  up 
for  a  wise  man  neither,  master  David ;  but 
he's  youn^  and  well  made,  and 

David,  tie  well  miide,  hang  him !  his  un- 
cle is  a  better  made  man  by  half — Ay,  ther^ 
is  a  gentleman  for  ye  !  a  reasonable,  sensible, 
mannerly  gentleman !  he  don't  break  in  up- 
on one  with  his  sheers  and  his  jeers  when  a 
body  is  talking  soberly  and  sensibly. 

Jen.  To  be  sure  he  has  rather  more  man- 
ners about  him  than  we  can  pretend  to. 

David.  By  my  faith,  he  has  !  and  more 
sense  too.  What  do  you  think  he  said  to  me 
the  other  day  ?  David,  says  he,  you  only 
want  a  great  wis  upon  your  head  and  a  gown 
upon  your  shoulders,  to  make  as  ?ood  a  pro- 
ser  as  many  that  we  listen  to  in  Uie  paipit  or 
the  bench.  Now,  wan't  it  very  condescend- 
ing in  him  to  call  such  a  poor  unlearned  man 
as  me  a  proser,  along  with  such  great  folks  as 
these  ?  Not  that  I  regarded  so  much  the  com- 
pliment to  myself,  for  God  knows,  it  becom- 
eth  not  a  mortal  man  to  be  proud,  but  I  love 
to  liear  people  speak  rationally  and  civilly. 

Jen.  Yes,  there  is  nothing  like  it  to  be  sure  : 
bat  my  young  master  is  a  very  good  master 
to  me,  and  he  spends  his  money  like  a  gen-- 
tie  man. 

David.  I  don't  care  a  rush  how  he  spend  s 
his  money  :  they  seem  to  be  the  greatest  gen' 
tiemeti,  now-a-iiays.  who  have  least  money  to 
spend.  But  if  you  had  fallen  sick  on  the  road, 
like  that  poor  old  devil  in  the  rose  chamber, 
would  your  master  have  stopp'd  so  loner  at  a 
poor  Country  Inn,  to  attcmd  you  himself  like 
a  sick  nurse  ^  I  trow  not !  he  would  have 
scamper'd  off,  and  leA  you  to  follow  when  you 
could,  or  to  die,  if  you  bad  a  mind  to  it. 

Jen.  If  I  were  old  and  sickly ,  indeed,  I  had 
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as  lief  have  Sir  John  for  my  master. 

David.  I  believe  so:  he  is  a  better  man 
than  that  skip-jack  nephew  of  his,  twenty 
times  over,  and  a  better  looking  man  too.  I 
wonder  much  how  he  has  come  to  this  time  o' 
th'  day  (for  he  must  be  near  forty  I  guess) 
without  taking  a  wife. 

Jen.  He  thinks  himself  hap^er^  I  suppose, 
without  one.  And  lam  sure  noladv  of  any 
spirit  or  fashion  would  think  herself  happy 
with  him. 

David.  How  so  ?  what  kind  of  a  man  is 
he  at  home  on  his  own  estate  P 

Jen.  Why,  half  ploughman ;  for  he  oflen 
enough  holds  his  own  plough  of  a  morning, 
and  can  cast  ye  up  as  straight  a  furrow  as 
any  clod-footed  lout  in  the  country  ;  half 
priest,  for  he  reads  family  prayers  to  his  ser- 
vants every  Sunday  evening  as  devoutly  as 
the  vicar  of  the  parish  ;  halt  lawyer,  for  there 
is  never  a  poor  silly  idiot  that  allows  himself  to 
be  cheated  in  the  neighborhood  who  does  not 
run  to  him  about  it  directly,  and  he  will 
brow-beat  and  out- wit  half  a  dozen  of  attor- 
neys to  have  the  goose  righted  again,  if  it 
were  but  of  a  crown's  value. 

David.  Well,  but  there  is  nothing  amiss 
in  all  this. 

Jen.  Then  his  other  odd  ways.  Dinner 
must  be  upon  the  table  every  day  at  the  very 
moment  he  has  fixed,  and  he  will  not  give 
ten  minutes  law  to  the  first  lord  of  the  land. 
Devilishly  inconvenient  that,  for  young  fel- 
lows like  me  and  my  master. 

David,  So  much  the  better ;  I  commend 
him  for  it. 

Jen.  Then  he  pretends  to  be  hospitable, 
and  entertains  the  first  people  of  the  country, 
and  yet  he  is  not  ashamed  to  boast  that  there 
has  not  been  a  drunk  man  in  his  house  since 
he  was  master  of  it. 

David.  Nay,  odds  life  !  that  is  being  too 
particular,  indeed. 

Jen.  Ay,  to  be  sure;  and  yet  he  puts 
always  such  an  easy  good  humoured  face  up- 
on it,  that  people  will  not  call  him  a  hunks 
for  all  that.  One  half  of  it  I'm  sure  would 
have  made  any  other  man  pass  for  a  very 
curmudgeon.  What  has  such  a  man  to  do 
with  a  wife,  unless  he  could  get  some  sober 
young  lady,  educated  two  hundred  years  ago, 
who  has  kept  herself  young  and  fresh  all  the 
while  in  some  cave  under  ground  along  with 
•the  seven  sleepers,  to  start  up  to  his  hand 
and  say,  "  pray  have  me  ?  " — As  for  my 
master,  he  would  remain  a  bachelor  if  he 
could  ;  but  we  young  fellows  who  have  only 
our  persons  for  our  patrimony,  must  dispose 
of  them  in  their  prime,  when  tliey  will  fetch 
the  highest  price. 

David.  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  !  Princesses 
a  piece  for  you !  young  men,  now-a-days,  are 
mightily  puffed  up  in  their  own  conceits. 
They  are  colts  without  a  bridle,  but  they 
bite  upon  the  bit  at  last.  They  are  butter- 
flies in  the  sun,  but  a  rainy  day  washes  the 
lour   off  their  wings.    They  sail  down  the 


stream  very  briskly,  but  it  carries  them  over 

the  ca^cartica cataract  (what  je  call  a 

water-fall  ye  know)  at  last 

Jeti.  Faith,  David !  you  string  up  sominj 
what  do  ye  call  'em  similitudes  in  your  dii- 
course,  there  is  no  understanding  it :  yoQ 
are  just  like  that  there  poet  in  tbe  green 
chamber,  that  writes  upon  the  window*. 

David.  He,  drivling  fellow !  he  has  not 
sense  enough  to  make  a  similitude.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  words  he  contrives  to  makf 
clink  with  one  another  at  the  end  ofeveiy 
line,  his  verses  would  be  little  better  than 
what  a  body  may  call  mere  stuff. 

Enter  Dollt. 

.  Dolly.  You'll  never  write  such  good  ones 
tho',  for  all.your  great  wisdom,  Mr.  David. 

David.  Ay,  you're  a  good  judge  to  be 
sure  1  I'm  sure  you  could  not  read  theni 
though  tliey  were  printed  in  big  letten  be- 
fore your  nose,  hussy.  You  can  tell  oa,  i 
make  no  doubt  of  it,  how  his  julep  tastrt, 
and  how  his  breath  smells  after  the  garM 
peels  that  he  takes  to  lay  the  cold  wind  m 
his  stomach,  and  how  his  ruffled  night-caf 
becomes  him  too ;  for  you  have  been  very 
serviceable  to  him  of  late,  and  not  wnr 
sparing  of  your  visits  to  his  chamber  oUn 
evening;  but  as  for  his  verses,  Mn.  l^U. 
you  had  better  be  quiet  about  them. 

DoUy.  I  say  his  verses  are  as  pretty  venes 
as  any  body  would  desire,  and  I  don't  care  • 
rush  what  you  say  about  his  night-cap  or  W 
garlic. 

David.  Lord,  Lord !  to  hear  how  women 
will  talk  about  what  they  don't  understand^ 
Let  me  see  now  if  you  know  the  meaning  « 
the  lines  he  has  scratch'd  on  the  middle  pan* 
of  tlfe  north  window : 

"  Twas  not  that  orient  blush,  that  arm  o(ao^f 
"That  eye's  celestial  blue,  which  caosd  oj 

'"Twas  thy  exalted  mind,  my    peace  wnia 

stole, 
"  And  all  thy' moving  sympathy  of  soul." 

Now,  can  you  understand  that,  mistie* 
madam  ? 

DoUy.  I  say  the  rerses  are  very  pwoy 
verses ;  and  what  does  it  signify  whether  ow 
understands  them  or  not .' 

David.  And  then  upon  the  other  pane  cwt 

by  it: 

"  Give  me  the  maid,  whose  bosom  bigk 
"  Doth  oflen  heave  the  tender  sigh  \ 
"  Whose  eye,  suffas'd  with  tender  care, 
"  Doth  often  shed  the  soft  luzarioaa  tear. 

(To  Jenkins.)  Now  this  is  Doll  heiwlf  he 
means  in  these  verses,  for  he  came  to  this 
liouse  the  very  da.jr  that  the  bcggar-womaji 
stole  her  new  stockings  from  the  side  o!  u» 
wash-tub,  and  I'm  sure  she  shed  as  ^f 
tears  about  them  as  would  have  wa»h*d  the ffl 
as  white  as  a  lily,  tho'  they  were  none  ot  tM 
cleanest  neither,  it  must  be  confess'd.— H  ' 
were  to  write  poetry—— 
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DaUy.  If  Toa  were  to  write  poetiy  !  Don't 
voa  Kineinoer  wben  yon  made  that  bad  metre 
ht  Goodj  Gibson*!  grave-atone,  and  all  the 
puisb  laogh'd  at  it  ? 

"  All  jc  gentle  Chriatiaas  who  paai  by, 
**  Upoa  Uiia  domb  itone  cast  a  pitying  eye : 
'*  I  V^JJ^^  ^O'  yoanelvea,  not  me ,  bewail, 
''  I  «a  uw'b  foUiea  now  have  turned  tail/' 

Aod  don't  jou  remember  when  you  went  to 
church  afterwards,  how  all  the  children  of 
the  Tillage  pointed  with  their  fingers,  and 
tnni'd  round  their  behinda  to  you  as  you 
pt«'d?  If  you  were  to  write  poetry,  for- 
tooih\ 

DnU.  Devil  take  yon,  you  filthy  lying 
^ade !  At  is  well  for  you  that  1  scorn  to  be  an- 
fij  with  the  likes  of  you. 

/U2y.  (fMUgkimg  m  hit  face.) 


u 


Ipcav ye  for  vonraelves bewail, 
For  1  on  life  nave  turned  tail.'' 


(Dtrid  taius  up  a  stool  and  runs  after  her  to 
out  it  St  her  head.)    O  merey  !  my  head,  my 

betd! 

Jn.  (yreveHtin^  him.)  Nay,  David,  I  can't 
««>  1  lidy  used  ill  in  my  presence.  Con- 
udrr,  my  good  firiend,  a  man  m  a  passion  may 
V  rompared  to  three  things. 

Dnid.  Devil  take  your  three  things,  and 
all  the  things  that  ever  were  in  the  world !  If 
I  but  once  get  hold  of  her  ! 

Enter  Laitdladt. 

Inrndlsdy.  What's  this  noise  for .'  are  you 
al]  mad.  Id  make  such  a  disturbance  and  gen- 
tle-folks in  the  house  ?  I  protest,  as  I  am  a 
\tv\nz  woman,  you  make  my  house  more  liker 
a  Bedlam  thu  a  sober  Inn  for  gentle-folks  to 
•top  at 

iMrid  (itiU  shaking  his  fist  at  Dolly.)  If  1 
cooJd  get  nold  of  her,  I  would  dress  her!  I 
voald  coriy-comb  her ! 

fsarf/sdjf.  Won't  you  have  done  with  it 
}ft'  curry-comb  your  horses,  and  let  my 
said  aloDc.  They  stand  in  the  stable,  poor 
thjipi,  in  dirty  Utter  up  to  their  bellies,  while 
;mi  tit  here  prating,  and  preaching  as  tho* 
t-*a  were  the  vicar  of  the  parish. 

Dnid.  Must  one  be  always  attending  upon 
t  parcel  of  damn'd  brutes,  as  tho'  they  were 
«»  •  betters  ?  must  a  body's  arm  never  have 
inHvient's  rest? 

ImyiUdjf.  Let  thy  tongue  rest  a  while,  Da- 
^  d  that  w  the  member  of  thy  body  that  hast 
an>t  reason  to  be  tired.  And  as  for  you, 
;>.'!,  mukd  your  own  work,  and  other  people 
v*J  leave  yos  alone.  Have  you  pluck'd  the 
crws  ibr  the  pigeon-pye  yet,  and  scraped  the 
cafgoU  from  tne  stale  mutton?  well  do  I 
b>v  there's  ne'er  a  bit  of  all  this  done  *,  we 
«tan  be  pot  to  such  a  hurry  scurry  to  get  the 
<aarr  dreaa'd,  that  all  the  nice  victuids  will 
^  ipud'd  {BsU  rings.)  O  lud,  lud !  how  they 
4ir  na£  them  bells !'  nan  and  see  what's  want- 


ed, Dolly.  (Exit  Dolly.)  This  comes  of 
making  a  noise,  now  !  [Exit  Jenkins. 

David.  The  greatest  noise  has  been  of  your 
ovm  making,  I  m  sure. 

Landlady.  O  dear  me !  what  will  this  house 
come  to  !  It  will  turn  my  poor  head  at  last. 

Re-enter  Dollt  in  a  great  hurry. 

DoUy.  A  coach,  a  coach!  a  coach  at  the 
door,  and  fine  ladies  in  it  t90  as  ever  my  eyes 
beheld. 

Landlady.  A  coach  say  yon  ?  that's  some- 
thing indeed.  I  wish  the  stain  had  been 
scower'd  this  morning.  Run  and  light  a  fire 
in  the  blue  chamber. 

[Exeunt]  Landlady  and  DoWy  severally ^  in 
great  haste. 

David.  I  wonder  what  can  bring  these  lady- 
folks  out  now  in  such  cold  weattier  as  this. 
Have  they  never  a  fire  at  home  to  sit  by,  in  a 
plague  to  them !  They'll  bring  as  many  vile 
smoking  beasts  with  them,  as  will  keep  my 
poor  arms [Exit  gruvming. 

Re-enter  Laitdladt,  skewing  in  Ladt  Good- 
body,  Miss  Martih,  and  HAifN ah,  follow- 
ed by  a  Maid,  carrying  boxes,  6lc, 

Landlady.  O  la,  ladies !  I  am  sorry  the  fires 
an't  lit :  but  I  have  just  ordered  one  to  be  lit 
in  the  blue  chamber,  and  it  will  be  ready  im- 
mediately. 1  am  sure  your  ladyships  must  be 
so  cold  ;  for^it  is  to  be  sure  the  severest  weath- 
er I  ever  see'd. 

Lady  G.  We  shall  warm  ourselves  here  in 
the  mean  time. 

Miss  Martin.  What  place  can  be  so  com- 
fortable in  a  frosty  morning  as  a  stool  by  h  e 
kitchen  fire  ? 

(Sits  down  oh  a  stool  by  the  fire.) 

■  Landlady.  O  dear,  ladies!  here  are  chain. 

iSets  chairs  for  them.) 

Lady  G.  (to  Maid.)'  Here  is  a  seat  for  you 
too,  Hopkins,  sit  down  by  the  fire. 

Hopkins.  I  thank  you,  mv  lady,  I  must  look 
after  the  things  in  the  coach.    (Sets  dotm  the 

bozy  4^.  and  Exit. 

Lady  G*  (to  Landlady.)  Have  you  many 
travellere,  ma'am,  in  this  road  ? 

Landlady.  O  yes,  my  lady,  a  pretty  many. 
We  had  a  little  time  ago  my  Lady  the  Coun- 
tess of  Postaway,  and  a  power  of  fine  folks 
with  her.  It  was  a  miglity  cold  day  when 
she  came,  madam,  and  uie  was  a  mighty  good 
humour 'd  lady  to  be  sure  :  she  sat  by  the  fire 
here  just  in  that  very  corner  aa  your  ladyship 
does  now. 

Miss  Martin.  It  has  been  a  highly-honour'd 
nook  indeed. 

Lady  G.  Prey  ma'am,  what  have  you  got 
in  the  house  for  dinner  ?  for  it  snows  so  fist 
I  think  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  get  any 
further  to  day. 

Landlady.  O  la,  to  be  sure  !  I  have  ffot,  my 
lady,  a  nice  pigeon-pye  for  dinner,  and  some 
verv  tender  mutton.  But  do  you  know,  my 
Lady  Countess  would  dine  upon  notliing  but  a 
good  dish  of  fried  eggs  and  bacon,  tho'  we  had 
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some  very  nice  things  in  the  house ,  1*11  assure 
you.-  I  Qon't  say,  to  be  sure,  that  quality  are 
all  fond  of  the  sanie  kinds  of  victuals ;  but 
sometimes  it  will  so  happen  that  pigeons  will 
not  be  equally  plump  and  delicate  as  at  other 
times,  let  us  do  what  we  will  with  them ;  and 
the  mutton  being  fed  upon  old  grass,  my  lady, 
will  now  and  then  be  a  little  strong  tasted  or 
so. — O  dear  nic  !  if  it  had  not  been  all  eaten 
up  two  days  ago,  I  could  have  given  you  such 
a  nice  turkey  !  it  was  to  be  sure  as  great  a 
beauty  as  ever  was  put  upon  a  spit.  How- 
some  ver,  you  may  perhaps  afler  all,  ladies, 
prefer  the  eggs  and  bacon. 

MUs  Martin.  Yes,  uiy  good  ma'am ;  the 
eggs  and  bacon  that  may  be  eaten  to-day  will 
ansiwer  our  purpose  ratlier  better  than  the  tur* 
key  that  was  eaten  yesterday. 

Lady  G.  Have  you  any  company  in  the 
house  ? 

Landlady.  O  yes,  my  lady,  we  have  a  food 
pleasant  gentleman,  who  has  been  here  these 
three  days,  because  his  servant  was  taken  ill 
upon  the  road,  Sir  John  Hazel  wood,  and  his 
nephew  with  him;  and  we  have  a  strange 
kind  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  here  these 
three  weeks,  just  to  be  quiet,  as  he  says  him- 
self, and  to  study  the  musics,  tho'  I  can't  say 
We  ever  hear  him  play  upon  any  thing  neither. 
Howsomever,  he  diverts  himself  all  day  long 
afler  his  own  fashion,  poor  man,  writing  bits 
of  metre  upon  the  windows  and  such  like,  and 
does  harm  to  nobody. 

Hannah,  {after  gazing  for  a  long  timeattke 
things  ranged  over  the  chimney.)  There  is  a 
pair  of  candlesticks  the  very  same  with  those 
we  had  in  our  bed-room  at  the  last  inn :  look 
if  they  an't,  the  yety  fellows  to  them,  cousin, 
all  but  the  little  bead  round  the  sockets.  (To 
Miss  M.) 

Lady  G.  (to  Hannah.)  My  good  child,  you 
are  always  observing  things  that  nobody  else 
notices.  {To  Miss  m,)  Sir  John  Hazelwood 
is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine ;  I'll  let  him 
know  that  I  am  here  presently. 

Enter  Dollt. 

Dolly.  The  room  is  ready,  ladies,  and  the 
fire  very  good. 

Lady  G.  We  shall  firo  to  it  then.  Let  me 
have  a  candle,  pray )  I  shall  have  some  letters 
to  seal  by  and  by. 

Dolly,  yes,  ma'am ;  and  mistress  got  some 
wax  ones  when  the  great  lady  was  here.  111 
bring  you  one  of  them. 

Ladu  G.  No,  no,  child !  a  tallow  one  will 
do  well  enough.  [Exkokt  Lady  Goodbody, 
Miss  Martin,  aitd  Hannah,  Landlady  conduct- 
ing tJiem. 

Enter  Will. 

Will.  Yes,  Doll,  give  her  a  tallow  candle, 
and  a  stinking  one.  too. 

Dolly.  The  lady  seems  a  yerjr  good  lady, 
Mr.  Sauce-box;  and  as  to  stiiuung  can- 
dles, I  would  have  you  to  know  we  have  no 
■uch  things  in  the  house. 


Wm.  That  is  plaguy  unlucky  then,  fiw  this 
is  the  first  time  smce  I  came  to  the  hocwe  that 
you  have  been  without  them. — ^Confound  th« 
old  stingy  hypociiie  !  I  wish  they  smek  lika 
carrion,  for  tier  sake. 

DoUy.  What  makes  you  so  bitter  *emiiMl 
the  poor  lady  ?  I'm  tuie  she  is  m  civil  a 
spoken  lady  aa 

Will.  Yes,  mighty  civil,  tmly.  I  hftte  your 
smooth-spoken  people :  it  is  licking  the  batter 
off  other  people*s  bread  that  keepe  their 
tongues  so  well  oil*d.  I  drove  like  tb«  devil 
to  get  here  before  the  snow  came  on )  1  spared 
neither  myself  nor  my  cattle  to  please  her,  and 
what  do  you  think  I  nad  for  my  pains  ^ 

Dolly,  I  can't  say :  it  is  a  long  stage  to  be 
sure. 

Wm.  Paltry  half-a-crown,  an*  be  hanged  to 
her! 

DoUy.  But  why  did  you  take  so  much  pains 
to  please  her.'  1  never  knew  you  do  so  before, 
but  when  you  were  promised  a  bribe  for  your 
trouble. 

wm.  Because  I  tell  you  she's  a  hypocrite, 
and  would  deceive  Old  Nick,  if  he  were  not 
as  cunning  as  herself.  When  she  passed  thro' 
Middleton  she  bought  as  many  coarse  stock- 
ings as  would  have  stocked  a  hosier's  shop ; 
and  her  maid  told  me  they^  were  all  to  be  srnt 
to  her  own  estate  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of 
the  neighbourhood;  so,  thinks  I  to  myself, 
this  must  be  some  rich  liberal  lady  that  gives 
away  money  with  both  hands,  I  won*t  stand 
upon  trifles  with  her,  and  off  I  set  like  the 
deuce.  But  'tis  all  a  cursed  lie :  she'U  sell 
them  a^ain,  I'll  be  bound  for  it,  and  make  a 
groat  ot  profit  upon  every  pair.  1*11  be  re- 
venged upon  her!  Hark  ye,  DoU;  1*11  give 
thee  a  new  top-knot  if  thou'lt  help  me  in  any 
way  to  be  revenged  upon  her. 

boUy.  Nay,  nay,  you  promised  me  one  hat 
fair,  Will,  and  brought  roe  home  nothing  bat 
a  two-penny  bun  atler  all.  I  koowyoa  well 
enough ;  so  you  may  play  your  tricks  off  by 
yourself:  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  yon. 

[ffxjT. 

Will.  What  ails  the  wench  now,  I  wonder ; 
ever  since  that  there  poet,  as  they  call  him, 
has  been  in  the  house,  she  has  spoken  to  me 
as  if  I  were  a  pair  of  old  boots.  [£xit. 

Scene  II. — ^a  pari.o0r. 

Enter  Sib  John  Haklxwood  and  Worabii*^ 

TOW. 

Sir  J<An  H.  Well.  Ned,  here  is  a  rich  heir* 
ess  unexpectedly  fallen  in  our  way ',  you  or  1 
for  her.' 

Wor.  If  women  favour'd  men  for  their  mer- 
it, Sir  John,  I  should  not  presume  to  enter 
the  Usts  with  ^on :  but,  luckily,  they  piefi»r  a 
good  complexion  to  a  good  undeistaiiaing  ;  & 
well-made  lee  to  what  my  grandmother  ueed 
to  call  a  welforder'd  mind ;  and  a  y^xy  Utile 
fashion  to  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  ;  which 
makes  us  g<x>d-for-nothing  fellows  oome  &r* 
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ther  into  tlieir  good  graeet  than  wianr  men 
think  we  are  entitled  to. 

Sir  John  H.  Tou  are  very  humble  and  yery 
diffident  truly ;  the  meaning  of  what  you  say 
being  mmply  this,  that  you  are  a-mighty  handf- 
some  fellow.  Well,  be  it  so ;  make  as  much 
of  your  peraonal  qualifications  m  you  can :  it' 
Mrere  hard  indeed  if  they  did. not  stand  you 
in  sosM  good  account,  since  you  and  your 
lashionable  brotherhood  take  no  pains  to  ac- 
quire  any  other. 

9for.  And  they  will  stand  us  in  good  ac- 
count,  my  good  sir.  Upon  my  honour,  we 
treat  tlie  sex  in  a  much  fairer  manner  than 
you  do.  She  who  marries  one  of  us  sees  w hat 
9he  gets,  but  he  who  pretends  to  a  woman  on 
the  score  of  his  mental  accomplishments,  holds 
«>ut  to  her  a  most  deceitful  lure.  A  man's 
temper  and  opinions  may  change,  but  he  al- 
ways wears  the  same  pair  of  legs. 

&r  John  H.  There  is  some  reason  in  this,  I 
-confess :  and  there  is  one  advantage  you  have 
in  thus  tricking  out  your  four  quarters  for  the 
market, — they  are  in  no  danger  of  going  off 
for  less  than  they  are  worth.  Your  man  of 
ton,  as  you  call  it,  most  commonly  ends  his 
career  by  marrying  just  such  a  woman  as  he 
•uCflenres. 

H^ar.  End  his  career !  -who  the  devil  would 
narr^  if  it  were  not  to  prolong  it?  A  man 
mav  indeed  sometimes  be  tempted  to  marry  a 
*&0aionable  beauty  to  please  his  vanity. 

Sir  John  H.  Or  break  his  heart. 

HW.  Poh,  poh !  there  are  more  people  who 
"die  of  broken  neads  now  o'days.    A  man  may 
•ometames  many  a  woman  of  rank  to  be  look'd 
up  to  by  his  ola  friends.  ' 

Htr  John  U,  Or  down  upon  by  his  new 
ones. 

ffor,  Tott  are  crusty  now. — But  a  rich  wife 
is  the  only  one  who  can  really  excuse  a  young 
fellow  for  taking  upon  himself  the  sober  name 
of  husband. 

Sir  John  H.  if  this  is  your  opinion,  you 
bad  better  still  retain  the  more  sprightly  one 
of  bachelor.   • 

Wor.  And  leave  the  heiress  to  you,  Sir 
John. 

Sir  John  H.  No,  Worshipton ;  there  is  not 
•a  woman  now  existing,  as  the  world  goes,  that 
would  suit  me  ;  and  7  verily  think  Uiat  here 
nm  i  aland,  with  all  my  opinions  [and  habits 
about  me,  I  would  suit  no  woman :  I  must 
•'•n  remain  as  I  am. 

Wcr.  I  wish  lo  God  I  oould  do  so  too :  I 
■hould  ask  no  better. 

Sir  John  H.  What  should  hinder  yon,  young 
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War.  I  am  imder  the  neesMity  of  marrying: 
way  eirenrostanees  oblige  me  to  it. 

Sir  John  B.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  necessity  yon  talk  of. 

fPor.  Will  three  hundred  a  year  and  a  com- 
miMion  in  the  army  keep  a  man's  pocket  in 
loose  money,  my  good  su*,  support  a  groom 
aod  valet,  a  pair  of  riding  horses,  and  a  cur- 


Sir  John  H,  I  crave  your  pardon,  sir :  these 
things  bejng  necessanes,  you  are  perfectly 
in  the  riffht;  and  if  you  choose  to  impose  a 
disagreeimle  restraint  upon  yourself  for  sudi 
necessaries,  nobody  has  any  right  to  find  fault 
with  you. 

iVor.  Impose  upon  myself  a  restraint*  Ha{ 
ha !  ha !  pardon  me !  this  is  rather  on  amus- 
ing idea  of  yours. 

Sir  John  H.  Why,  you  would  not  be  base 
enough  to  marry  a  woman  and  neglect  her. 

War.  No,  Sir  John ;  I  should  pay  her  as 
much  attention  as  women  of  the  world  now 
expect,  and  she  who  is  not  satisfied  with  that 
must  be  a  fool. 

Sir  John  U,  Well,  pray  heavea  you  may 
find  one  wise  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  you  \ 
But  if  you  seriously  mean  to  pay  your  ad- 
dresses to  Sir  Rowland's  heiress,  you  must 
inform  her  of  the  real  state  of  your  affairs, 
ril  have  no  advantage  taken  of  a  young  wo- 
man under  my  eye,  tho*  it  should  be  for  tlie 
interest  of  my  family. 

Wot.  I  shall  pretend  to  nothing  but  what 
she  may  be  ascertained  of  if  she  nas  eyes  ia 
lier  head. 

Sir  John  H.  No,  not  so  easily  ascertained 
as  you  imagine.  There  is  many  a  handsome 
man  in  the  world  whom  nature  never  made 
so.  Flattery  has  soAened  many  a  rugged  vis- 
age, and  lick'd  many  an  awkward  cub  into 
shape ;  and  he  who  takes  this  method  of  be- 
coming u  pretty  fellow  before  marriage,  is 
bound  in  honour  to  continue  it,  that  he  may 
still  remain  such  after  marriage. 

Wor.  What !  must  I  be  repeating  the  same 
thing  to  her  all  my  life  long  ?  Teu  a  woman 
once  in  plain  English  that  she  is  charming, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  her  forgetting  it. 

Sir  John  H.  WeU,  deal  honourably,  and  I 
shall  rejoice  in  your  suceessc — -But  I  must 
go  to  the  stable  and  give  mrecUons  to  my 
groom  :  I  shall  return  presently.         ££xit. 

Wor,  (a/on«.)  Honourably  !  yes,  yes,  we 
are  all  mighty  conscientious  in  every  thing 
that  is  for  the  interest  of  another.  But  watch 
me  as  you  please,  my  good  Sir  John,  you 
shan't  find  me  out.  What  a  plaguy  thing  it 
is  to  have  an  uncle  of  forty-one !  What  a 
devil  of  an  age  it  is !  for  one  has«but  littie  hope 
of  a  legacy  from  it,  and  it  has,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  cold,  cautious,  advice-giving 
spirit  of  three-score  and  ten.  This  Sir  BLow- 
land's  daughter  is  a  good  scheme,  upon  my 
soul.  He  must  be  sickly,  I  think,  from  his 
always  living  at  home  in  such  a  retired  situa- 
tion. I  dare  say  he'll  die  soon .  and  who  knows 
but  the  lady  may  step  off  too,  oeing  of  a  sickly 
stock.  Yes,  I  feel  a  persuasion  within  me 
that  I  am  born  to  be  a  lucky  fellow.  But 
hush!  here  come  the  ladies.  Tlie  fat  aunt 
walks  first,  and  the  rich  heiress  follows.  A 
genteel-looking  woman,  faith!  this  is  ad- 
mirable luck.  But  who  is  this  awkward  crea- 
ture that  comes  sneaking  after  them  ?  some 
humble  relation,  I  suppose. 
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Lady  G.  I  beg  pardon  if  I  hare  made  any 
mistake ;  I  thoaght  Sir  John  Hazelwood 

fVor.  There  is  no  misfakc,  madam;  Sir 
John  will  be  here  immediatply.  Pcrmil  me 
to  place  chairs. 

Lady  G.  Yoa  are  very  obliging,  bat  we  have 
sat  BO  long  in  a  close  carriage  this  morning, 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  stand  a  litUe  while. 
Sir  John's  politeness  has  made  him  sacrifice 
his  own  convenience,  1  am  afraid. 

Wor.  1  am  sure  he  is  well  repaid  in  the 
honour  he  receives.  {To  Miss  Martin.)  I 
hope,  ma'am,  you  feel  no  bad  effects  from  the 
cold  iourney  you  have  had  ? 

Miss  Martin.  None  at  all,  I  thank  you  ;  we 
have  just  felt  cold  enough  to  make  a  warm 
room  verv  comfortable  alter  it. 

fVor.  V^hat  a  charming  disposition,  thus  to 
extract  pleasure  from  uneasiness  ? 

Miss  Martin.  The  merit  of  finding  a  good 
fire  comfortable  afler  a  cold  winter  journey, 
is  one  that  may  be  claimed  without  much 
difiidence. 

Lady  G.  Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  see  such 
a  heavy  fail  of  snow  come  on  so  suddenly  ? 

Wor.  Really,  madam,  1  don't  recollect. 
(TStming  aj^ain  to  Miss  Martin.)  But  it  is 
the  character  of  true  merit 


Lady  G.  Pardon  me,  sir,  you  have  some- 
thing of  the  family  face  :  are  you  not  related 
to  Sir  John  ? 

Wor.  I  have  the  honous  to  be  his  nephew, 
madam,  {laming  again  to  Miss  Martin.) 
I  shall  fall  in  love  with  rough  weather  for  thia 
day's  good  fortune. 

La£f  G.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  family  of,  the  Mapletofls  in  your 
county. 

War.  1  belief  I  have  seen  them.  (TVim- 
ing  again  to  Miss  Martin,  and  continuing  to 
iipMk  to  her  with  mudi  detotion.) 

Lady  G.  (to  Hannah.)  Well,  my  dear,  you 
and  f  must  (oik  together,  I  find.  How  did 
you  like  the  country  we  passed  thro'  to  day  ? 

Hannah.  La,  aunt !  it  is  just  like  our  own ; 
i  saw  no  difference. 

Lady  G.  You  are  foolish,  child !  is  not  our's 
a  flat  country  clothed  with  trees,  and  this  a 
bare  and  hilly  one  ? 

Hannah.  La,  I  did  not  look  out  of  the  coach 
windows  all  the  way,  except  when  we  stopjf  d 
at  the  turnpike ;  and  Tm  sure  it  is  a  httle 
tiled  house  with  a  gate  by  the  side  of  it,  just 
like  the  one  near  our  own  entry ;  only  that 
our's  has  got  a  pear-tree  on  the  wall,  and  it 
has  got  some  dried  turf  piled  up  by  the  door, 
with  a  part  of  an  old  wheelbarrow. 

Lady  G.  Well,  you'll  have  more  observa- 
tion by  and  bye,  ihope. 

Enter  Sir  Johm  Hazelwood. 

Sir  John  H.  I  am  happy  in  the  honour  of 
leeing  your  ladvship  and  these  fair  ladies. 
^My  G.  Ana  we  reckon  ourselves  particu- 


larly fortunate  in  roeetinff  with  yoa,  Sir  John  > 
you  are  very  good  indeed  to  give  up  bo  much 
of  yoar  own  accommodation  to  poor  storm- 
bound travellers.  Allow  me  to  present  my 
nieces  to  you.  (.4/2er  presenting  ker  nieuM.) 
it  is  a  long  time  since  we  met,  Sir  John,  jou 
were  then  a  mere  lad,  and  I  was  not  myielf 
a  very  old  woman. 

Sir  John  H.  I  remember  perfectly  the  lut 
time  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  Udj' 
ship,  tho*  being  a  bachelor  still,  I  don't  cue 
to  sav  how  long  it  i*  ago.  Your  brother  Sir 
Rowland  was  with  you  then-;  I  hope  he  is 
well. 

Lady  G.  He  is  very  well :  I  ought  to  btve 
introduced  his  daughter  to  yoa  particuhrlj. 
(Sir  John  ^oin|g  uv  to  Miss  Martin.)  No,  no! 
this  (pointing  to  Hannah^  is  my  brother  Row- 
land's daughter.  She  is  somewhat  like  her 
mother,  who  died,  as  vou  know,  at  a  very 
early  age,  leaving  him  but  this  child. 

(Worshipton,  toko  is  about  tovresent  witk 
much  decotum  a  ghne  to  Miss  Martin,  tdbVi 
she  had  dropptdjUts  it  fait  out  qf  kis  hsndt 
and  retiring  some  paces  back,  stares  witk  aS' 
tonishment  at  Hannah.) 

Sir  John  H.  (to  Hannah.)  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  paying  my  respect* 
to  the  daughter  of  mj  old  friend.  I  nope, 
madam,  you  will  admit  of  this  plea  for  beuf 
better  acquainted. 

Lady  G,  (aside  to  Hannah.>  Answer  lum, 
child. 

Hannah,  (curtsying  awkwardly.)  My  fa- 
ther is  very  well,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Miss  Martin,  (looking  slyly  at  Wonhiptoo.) 
I  fancy,  afler  all,  I  must  pick  ap  this  ebve 
myself.  I  am  afiiud  some  sudden  inoispO' 
tion        — 

Wor.  (cai^Msedly)  I  beg  pardon !  I— I  hiTC 
a  slight  pain  in  my  jaw-^ne  ;  I  believe  it  is 
the  tooth-ach. 

Ladif  G.  The  tooth-ach !  how  I  pity  yoa ! 
there  is  no  pain  in'  the  world  so  bad.  not  I 
have  a  cure  for  it  that  1  always  carry  about 
in  my  pocket  for  the  good  of  myself  and  nv 
friends :  do  swallow  some  drops  of  it ;  it  will 
cure  you  presently,  (offering  him  apidtd.) 

Wor.  {retreating  from  her.)  You  are  infi- 
nitely obliging,  inadam,  but  I  never  take  any 
thing  for  it. 

jMy  G.  (following  him  witk  the  pkisL) 
I>otake  it,  and  hold  it  in  your  mouth  lor 
some  time  before  you  swallow  it.  It  is  veiy 
nauseous,  but  it  will  cure  you. 

Wor.  (still  retreating.)  Pray,  madam,  be  so 
obliffing  as  to  excuse  me :  I  cannot  possibly 
swallow  it. 

Ladu  G.  (pressing  it  stUl  more  soriKJl/y-) 
Indeed,  indeed,  it  will  cure  you,  and  1 
most  positively  insist  upon  your  taking  it) 

Wor.  {defending  himself  vekenuntly.)  Posi- 
tively then,  madant,  yoi|  oblige  me  to  say— 
(breaking  suddenly  away.)  rest  take  all  the 
oru^  in  the  worm  ! '  (Aside.) 

Sir  Jokn  H.  You  mast  not,  Ladv  Good- 
body,  insist  on  caring  a  man  against  nis  will: 
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lie  likes  the  pain  perhaps :  let  him  enjoy  it. 

Wor,  (rthtmin^.)  Indeed,  1  am  very  much 
obliged  to  your  ladyship ;  I  am  much  better 
vow.  Forgive  my  impatience ;  I  don't  know 
what  I  said. 

Ladtf  G,  I  am  very  glad  you  are  better,  and 
■I  forgive  you  with  all  vxy  heart,  tho*  it  is  a 
remedy  txiat  I  liave  long  had  the  .greatest 
faith  m,  distill'd  by  myself  &om  the  yerj 
best  ingredients,  and  has  cured  a  great  many 
people,  I  assure  you.  {To  Sir  Xohn.^  So 
you  took  this  lady  for  Sir  Rowland's  aaugh- 
ter  ?  {pointing  to  JVfiss  Martin.)  Do  you  see 
'no  traces  in  ner  countenance  of  my  sister  and 
Colonel  Martin  f  She  lost  both  her  parents 
early,  and  she  has  ever  since  been  my  child. 

Sir  John  H.  You  are  happy  in  having  such 
a  daughter. 

Laay  O.  I  am  so :  she  is  a  very  good  girl, 
«nd  has  many  eicellent  qualities,  which 
young  women  now-a-daVs  do  but  rarely  pos- 


Srr  Jokn  H.  I  dare  say  she  is  a  most  amia- 
ble companion,  whom  you  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  part  with. 

Lsdy  U,  Nay,  Sir  John,  I  am  not  so  selfish 
neither,  but  that  I  should  willingly  give  her 
tip  to  a  good  husband. 

Mi$9  Martin,  (wide  to  Lady  Goodbody.) 
Bless  me,  ma'am,  why  will  you  do  this  ?  you 
know  I  ean't  bear  it.  {Alatid  to  Sir  John.) 
You  must  not  trust  Lady  Goodbody's  account 
«f  roe;  fur  if  she  thought  size  necessary  to 
make  a  woman  perfect,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  persuade  her  that  I  am  not  six  feet  high. 

Sir  John  H.  Excuse  me,  ma'am,  I  nave 
always  trusted  to  Lady  Goodbody's  opinions, 
and  have  never  felt  more  inclmation  to  do 
so  than  at  this  moment. 

tadyO.  She  always  behaves  like  a  fool 
when  she  b  praised,  and,  excepting  this,  I 
don't  know  a  fault  that  she  has. 

(Enter  a  Servant,  annonncing  dinner.) 

(To  Miss  Martin.)  Go  before,  my  dear, 
ana  place  my  chair  as  you  know  I  like 
it.  [£xiT  Miss  Martin,  foUotoed  by  Sir  John 
leading  aid  Lady  Goodbody.) 

IVor.  {looking  askance  at  Hannah,  and 
them  going  up  to  her  with  an  unwiUing  shrug.) 

Permit  me  to  have  the  honour 

[Exit,  handing  her  out. 


ACT  II. 

ScSIfB  L— LADT  GOODBODY,  MISS  MAR- 
Tlffy  AVD  HAJtriTAH,  SIR  JOHN  HAZEL- 
WOOD,  WORSHIFTON,  AND  AMARYLLIS, 
DISCOVERED  SITTING  BY  A  TABLE, 
WITH  WINE  AND  GLASSES,  &C.  BEFORE 
THEM. 

Ldidy  G.  But  indeed,  my  dear  Sir  John, 
yoQ  ought  to  marry. 

9Sr  John  U.  In<i(eed,  my  dear  Lady  Good- 
bod  v,  I  can't  see  that  I  am  in  duty  t>ound  so 
to  do. 


Lady  G.  Ah,  but  you  are  tho' !  It  would 
have  made  your  good  worthy  grandmother 
so  happy  to  have  seen  children  of  yours 
growing  up  to  preserve  the  honours  of  tlie 
nmiily. 

Sir  John  H.  It  is  too  late  now  to  think  of 
pleasing  my  grandmother  afler  she  has  been 
twenty  years  in  her  grave :  your  ladyship 
must  offer  some  other  argument  tu  convince 
me. 

Lady  G.  You  owe  it  to  your  country,  then : 
all  familes  who  have  good  fortunes  and  good 
blood  in  their  veins,  should  be  kept  up  for 
the  sake  of  their  country.  Is  not  every  body 
sorry  when  a  house  of  this  kind  becomes  ex- 
tinct i" 

Sir  John  H,  If  1  thought  my  estates  would 
cease  to  bear  com  and  hay  upon  them  in  pos- 
session of  a  different  family,  I  should  marry 
to-morrow  for  the  good  of  the  country,  most 
certainly.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  sure 
to  make  every  body  sorry  for  my  want  of 
heirs :  but  1  remember  when  my  neighbour 
Squire  Wheelbarrow  lost  his  only  son,  there 
was  as  much  merry-making,  and  as  much  ale 
drank  at  the  very  next  fair,  upon  his  own 
estate  too,  as  if  nobody  had  cared  a  rush  about 
the  matter.  I  believe  you  must  produce 
some  stronger  reason  still,  my  lady. 

Wor»  Yes,  do  keep  it  up,  madam!  don't 
let  him  off  so  easily. 

lady  6\  ijgayiy.)  For  the  sake  of  the  la- 
dies then.  Sir  John,  you  ought  to  be  a  bach- 
elor no  longer. 

War.  Now  your  ladyship  attacks  him  from 
a  strong  post. 

Amaryllis.  Now,  madam,  you  touch  the 
finest  chord  of  the  soul's  harmony. 

Sir  John  H.  She  does ;  I  allow  it.  But  I 
contend  that  I  am  of  more  service  to  the  ladies 
in  my  present  state  than  1  eould  possibly  be  in 
any  other.  Have  I  not  danc«l  at  our  country 
bails  with  all  the  neglected  damsels  who 
could  find  no  partners  to  lead  them  out  for 
these  ten  years  past }  and  do  I  not  still  serve 
as  a  forlorn  hope  to  half  the  desponding 
inaidens  and  unsettled  widows  of  the  west- 
riding  of  Yorkshire  ? 

Wor.  {to  Lady  Goodbody.)  Upon  my  hon- 
our, mauam,  he  tells  you  serious  truth  as  to 
the  neglected  damsels ;  for  he  has  danced  witli 
them  so  of\en,  that  it  would  be  no  longer  the 
fashion  fox  any  othor  kind  of  damsels  to  dance 
with  him,  if  he  had  not  too  good  an  estate  to 
be  rejected. 

Lady  G.  Your  services  to  the  ladies  are 
too  general.  Sir  John ;  to  make  one  deserv- 
ing woman  happy  is  the  best  way  of  shewing 
your  respect  for  them. 

Sir  John  H.  And  what  lady,  my  good 
madam,  will  expect  happiness  from  an  elider- 
ly  rusticated  bachelor  ? 

Lady  G.  No  sensible  woman  diidikes  an 
agreeable  man  because  he  may  be  past  the 
heyday  of  his  life.  My  niece  here  {pointing 
to  Miss  Martin)  has  ouen  said' to  her  giddy 
companions,  that  an  agreeable  man  of  forty 
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ifl  preferable  to  the  (HtoIoim  yoaii|^  men  of 
the  world  that  one  meeti  with  eyeir  where 
Qow-a-davi. 

MisB  Martin.  Yoa  woald  oblige  me  Terv 
much,  my  dear  madam,  if  yoa  would  speak 
your  own  sentimenle,  without  doing  me  the 
honour  to  make  me  ao  much  wiser  than  I 
pretend  to  be. 

Sir  John  H.  If  your  ladyibip  pleases,  we 
shall  drop  this  subject.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your  fViendW  aayice,  but  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  profit  by  it ;  for  1  cannot,  for  tbie 
mere  love  of  beinff  married,  yoke  myself  to 
a  bad  wife :  and  I  am  so  capricious  and  so 
strange  with  my  old-rooted  habits,  that  I 
really  don't  deserre  to  have  a  good  one. 

nor.  That  is  the  yery  case  with  him, 
madam ;  he  must  have,  forsooth,  such  a  wo- 
man as  the  sun  never  beheld :  a  woman  of 
wit  who  holds  her  tongue ;  a  good  house- 
wife who  teazes  nobody  with  her  economy  ; 
and  a  woman  who  knows  the  world-,  and  yet 

Erefers  retirement  in  the  country,  and  his 
onour's  amiable  conversation,  to  every  thing 

in  it.    May  I  be if  ever  I  require  more  of 

any  woman  than  to  be  well  dress'd  and  look 
pretty  as  long  as  I  live. 

Lady  Q,  {to  Sir  John.)  Do  yoa  tolerate 
oaths  in  your  presence .' 

Sir  John  H.  I  don't  at  least  encourage 
them  by  my  example. 

H^or.  How  should  you,  my  good  sir  ?  you 
bury  yourself  so  much  in  the  country,  you 
scarcely  know  what  oaths  are  in  use. 

Sir  John  H.  That  is  not  my  reason  for  ab« 
staining  from  them,  however:  if  ever  I 
should  betake  myself  to  swearing,  I  shall 
ffive  myself  verv  little  concern  about  the 
fashion  of  the  oath ;  ods  bodikins  will  do  well 
enouffh  for  me,  and  lack-a-daysy  for  my  wife, 
if  I  should  ever  be  happy  enough,  following 
JL«ady  Ooodbof^'s  advice,  to  have  one.  But 
Mr.  Amaryllis  are  you  silent  all  this  while .' 
it  is  surely  your  turn  neit  to  tell  as  what 
kind  of  a  woman  you  prefer:  some  very  re- 
fined bein^,  undoubtedly. 

AmaryUu.  Beauty,  wit,  fashion,  and  econ- 
omy  are  prized  by  most  men,  Sir  John ;  but 
let  the  maid  whose  tender  sensibility,  whose 
soft  delicacy,  whose  sympathy  of  soul  gently 
animates  her  countenance,  be  my  portion, 
and  every  other  thing  I  can  dispense  with. 

Miss  Martin.  You  three  gentlemen,  at 
least,  are  so  far  lucky  in  your  tastes,  that  you 
are  in  no  danger  of  ever  becoming  rivals. 

Lady  G.  I  must  own,  however.  Sir  John's 
choice  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  reasona- 
ble, and  not  so  difficult  to  be  met  with  nei- 
ther. My  nieces  spend  many  lonely  months 
in  the  country  with  me,  and  Miss  Martin 
prefers  it,  tho*  she  is  naturally  of  a  gay  dis- 
position;  why  should  we  not  believe  then 
that  there  are  many  young  women  in  the 
world  of  the  same  character? 

Miss  Martin,  (aside  to  Ladjr  Goodbody.) 
For  heaven's  sake,  ma'am,  give  this  up! 
you'll  put  me  beside  myself. 


Lady  Q.  (sMdM  ta  Miss  Maitin.)  Yod'r 
a  fool,  and  dan't  know  when  one  is  sening 
yon. 

Sir  JoAn  H.  (to  Miss  Martin.)  Then  ii 
nothing  can  be  said  in  yoor  praise,  maduD, 
thatwul  not  be  readily  credited  ;  but  to  pre- 
fer country  retirement,  and  a  bachelor  put 
the  noon  of  his  daya,  is  a  singular  taste  for  i 
young  and  gay  woman. 

Miss  Martin.  Perhaps  it  is  so :  but  unlucki- 
ly it  is  one  to  which  1  make  not  the  snullMt  | 
pretensions.  I  love  the  amusements  of  tovD 
to  a  folly ; .retirement  is  irksome  to  me ;  uid 
I  hate  a  capricious  old — ^ — {stopping  skorl  u  ' 
if  skoeksd  at  hsrstlf^  with  great  embarrm' 
ment.) 

Lady  O.  {very  angrily.)  Miss  Martin :  liov 
can  you  be  so  perverse ! 

Str  John  H.  Fray,  nnr  dear  madam,  let  ni 
not  fall  out  about  this  foolish  jest  which  ve 
have  kept  up  too  long.  Here  comes  a  straoge 
original  old  fellow,  who  Is  in  the  custom  of 
amusing  us  a  httle  after  dinner,*  but  be  for- 
gets that  there  are  ladies  with  us  at  present 

Lady  G.  Pray  let  him  come,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  him  talk  a  little. 

Enter  David. 

Dmmd  {to  Sir  John.)  A  good  afternoon  to 
your  honour. 

Sir  John  H.  How  do  you  do,  my  honeil 
friend  David  ? 

David.  As  well  as  a  dry  mouth  sad  as 
empty  head  will  allow  a  poor  silly  fellow  hkf 
me  to  be. 

Sir  John  H.  Ay,  David,  wise  men  alw&Ti 
speak  modestly  of  themselves,  tho'  they  don't 
insist  upon  every  body  believing  them. 
Here  is  something  for  thy  dry  mouth;  yos 
must  drink  a  bumper  to  the  laaies'  healths. 

David.  Such  ladies  as  these  deierve 
bumpers  a-piece  to  their  healths. 

Sir  John  H.  So  they  do ;  and  here's  the 
first ' for  you .  {Filling  him  a  glass) 

David,  (drinking.)  My  humble  respects  to 
your  Ladyship.  (7b  Lady  Goodbody ) 

Lady  U.  I'm  proud  of  the  respect  of  » 
wise  a  man,  Mr.  David. 

David.  O  Lord,  madam,  why  should  1  be 
held>  in  any  account .'  What  tho'  a  body 
may  have  a  better  understanding  of  thtn^ 
ana  a  better  way  of  setting  his  words  io  ot' 
der,  as  it  were,  thad  another ;  *tis  all  but  the 
gift  of  Grod,  and  why  should  a  body  be  prood 
ofit.^ 

Miss  Martin.  But  folks  will  be  proad  ol 
any  gift,  Mr.  David,  unless  they  be  endued, 
like  you,  with  the  rare  gift  of  modesty  aUo. 

David.  Faith,  young  lady,  you're  in  the 
rights  of  it  there.  Here*s  to  your  very  good 
health  :  here's  to  yoor  secret  inclinations. 

Miss  Martin.  I  thank  you:  but  you  tre 
waffgish  as  welfas  wjse. 

David.  O  yes,  madam!  nothing  comes 
amiss  to  me.  After  X  have  been  talkiflgi 
mehapofthe  Pope,  or  the  £mperor,  or  the 
land-tax,  or  the  solemn  league  and  covc«aAt> 
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I  can  juit  go  and  break  my  jesta  among  the 
"women  as  if  I  were  no  better  than  one  of 
themeelvea. 

Mm  Martin.  How  wonderfully  conde> 
vcendinff  to  the  poor  ailly  women ! 

Dama.  O  jea,  madam,  I  haye  no  pride 
mboat  me :  I  can  jnat  talk  like  one  of  tnem- 
aelTee.  iDrinking  to  Hannah.^  My  aervice 
to  yon,  younff  lady.  (Raising  ku  voice.)  fes, 
jeSf  commend  me  to  the  women :  they  don't 
envy  any  little  wit  that  one  may  have.  But 
eonjcienoe,  I  care  for  the  ftce  of  no  man ! 
{Looking  ai  Amaiyllia.)  Some  of  them,  me- 
hap,  have  read  more  booka  than  me,  and  can 
tell  you  the  Latin  for  one  word,  and  tiie  Greek 
for  another,  and  the  likes  o'  that;  but  for 
^ood  deep  aenae,  and  a  knack  at  a  compari- 
son, I'll  oefy  the  beat  of  them  all.  Oda  dick- 
ens !  I  could  find  ye  out  a  similitude  for  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in  the  paring  of  a  black 
pudding's  end,  (Laugking  imMout,  and  Will's 
iead  sten  peeping  at  the  door  which  David  had 
Uft  thjar.) 

Sir  John  H^  What's  that? 

Dmfid.  By  my  troth,  I've  forgot  my  er- 
xud !  I  have  brought  the  poor  gin  who  sin^ 
»o  well  to  divert  your  honours,  and  she  is 
waiting  at  the  door  with  some  ill-manner'd 
companions  along  with  her. 

Itftfy  G.  Pray  bring  her  in,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  a  song  from  her.  (David  ^oes 
to  the  doOTy  and  loading  tn  Sally,  $kut8  U  in 
Will's ^oes  with  great  indignation.) 

Dand.  {to  SaBy.)  Come  in,  hussey,  and 
let  those  sneering  varlets  amuse  themselves. 
6ing  the  ladies  one  of  your  new  songs. 

9ir  John  H.  I  believe  they  would  rather 
hATe  one  of  vour  old  ones. 

SaUif.  Wiu  you  please  to  have  the  Sailor's 
Courtsiiip  to  the  linker's  Daughter;  or, 
<'  My  tatter'd  Hose  and  clouted  Shoon  ?  " 

SkrJohn  H.  I  rather  think  the  clouted 
ahoon  will  do  best. 

SONG. 


Tho'  richer  swains  thy  love  pursue. 
In  Sunday  mr,  and  ttonneta  new ; 
And  e?'rir  fair  before  thee  lay 
7*beir  silien  gifts  with  colours  gay  } 
They  love  thee  not,  alas !  so  well 
As  one  who  sis hs  and  dares  not  tell ; 
Who  haunts  thy  dwelling,  night  and  noon 
In  tatter'd  hose  and  clouted  uoon. 


^ 
I 


I  ffrieve  not  for  my  wayward  lot. 
My  empty  folds,  my  roofless  cot  $ 
Nor  hateful  pity,  proudly  shown, 
Nor  altered  looks,  nor  fnendship  flown  j 
Nor  yet  my  dog  with  lanken  sines, 
Who  by  his  master  still  abides ; 
But  how  will  Nan  prefer  my  boon, 
la  tatter'd  hose  ana  clouted  shoon ! 


Martin.  She  has  a  charming  voice, 
and  sings  with  some  skill. 

Sir  John  H,  Who  taught  you  these  songs, 
Sally? 
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Sally.  My  father,  sir ;  he's  a  fid   ' 

Damd.  (pinching  her  am  aside.)  Fiddler 
an't  eenteel;  say  he's  a  musicianer. 

Skuly.  He's  a  musicianer,  sir.  (Worship- 
ton  laughs  impertinently,  and  stares  at  Su- 
ly,  u>ho  keeps  retiring  m  confusion  as  he 
sttU  continues  to  stare,  and  at  last  runs 
out.) 

jiamd.  Is  the  sheep-faced  fool  ^ne  ? 

[Exit  after  her  in  great  indignation. 

War.  {to  Amaryllis.)  Let  us  go  and  coax 
her  to  return. 

[Exit  Worahipton  and  Amaryllis. 

Sir  John:  H.  She  is  very  young,  and  we 
must  excuse  her. 

Ijody  G.  There  are  more  people  here  than 
her  wno  ought  to  plead  the  same  excuse. 
Miss  Martin,  you  have  behaved  very  strange- 
ly, and  can  only  be  pardoned  on  account  of 
your  youth. 

Miss  Martin.  I  have  done  so  many  fooliah 
things  for  six-and-twenty  years  past,  that 
you  are  really  very  good,  ray  dear  madam, 
to  pardon  me  on  that  score. 

tdidy  O.  What  do  ^ou  mean  ?  what  do  voa 
mean,  child,  by  calling  youxaelf  older  than 
you  are? 

Miss  Martin.  I  have  been  of  age  theae  five 
years,  and  most  people,  I  believe,  will  call 
that  six-and-twenty. 

Sir  John  H.  Tour  servant,  ladies,  we  shall 
meet  again  at  the  tea-table.  [Exit. 

Lady  G.  Very  well,  very  well.  Miss  Mar- 
tin! since  you  will  be  six-and-twenty,  tho' 
yon  know  well  enough  you  want  two  months 
and  a  half  of  it,  with  all  my  heart.  But 
allow  me  to  tell  you,  a  maiden  of  that  age 
should  look  pretty  sharply  about  her,  if  she 
would  not  still  remain  a  lonely  maiden  all 
her  life. 

Miss  Martin.  I  am  sure  it  were  better  to 
remain  a  lonely  maiden  all  my  life  than  take 
up  with  such  pitiful  company  as  some  of  your 

good  matrons  do,  and  rather  more  respecta^ 
le  too. 

Lady  O.  No,  child ;  a  married  woman  is 
always  more  respectable  than  a  single  one, 
let  her  be  married  to  whom  she  will. 

Miss  Martin.  Indeed!  Can  one  ^ve  to 
another  what  he  is  not  possess'd  of  himself? 
Can  a  woman  receive  any  additional  respectp 
ability  because  some  drivelling,  insignificant 
man,  whom  all  the  world  despises,  has  put  a 
wedding-ring  upon  her  finger ! — ha !  ha !  ha  ! 
But  I  suppose  a  good  settlement  is  the  hon- 
our your  Ladyship  means. 

Lady  G.  No,  indeed  :  I  say,  every  married 
woman  is  more  respectable  than  a  single  one, 
independently  of  all  settlements.  What  elae 
do  you  think  would  have  induced  me,  with 
the  fortune  I  had,  to  marry  Sir  Benjamin 
Goodbody  ?  for  his  person  was  disagreeable^ 
and  his  best  friends  admitted  he  was  no  con- 
jurer. Don't  mistake  me,  however,  I  mean 
no  disrespect  to  his  memory.    He  was  a  very 

rman,  and  I  have  lamented  him  sincere* 
And  what  else  do  you  think  would  have 
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induced  my  coonn  Fnmoes  to  give  her  hand 
(o  that  poor  puny  creature,  Mr.  Ferewiokle, 
but  to  pla^^  oenelf  in  this  respectable  state. 

Mus Martin.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  1  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  such  strong  examples  quoted 
uom  my  own  family. 

Lady  G.  Don't  make  a  jest  of  it :  I  speak 
seriously,  and  you  ought  to  think  seriously. 

Miss  Martin.  1  thiiu^  very  seriously,  that, 
if  you  would  not  pester  me  continually  with 
attempts  to  make  up  a  match  for  me  with 
every  man  of  fortune  that  falls  in  our  way,  I 
■hould  be  very  happy,  my  dear  aunt,  to  live 
•till  witli  you,  and  take  care  of  your  declin- 
ing years,  in  return  for  the  tenderness  and 
attention  you  have  bestowed  on  my  youth. 
Why  would  you  put  me  away  from  you  ?  are 
you  tired  of  mv  company  ? 

Lady  G.  OK,  Mary !  talk  not  of  taking 
care  of  my  declining  years :  I  should  be 
contented  to  be  crippled  or  bed-ridden  all 
my  life,  could  I  but  see  you  happily  and 
honourably  married. 

Miss  Martin,  {kissing  Lady  Goodbody's 
kand  tenderly.)  my  dear  aunt  !  pardon  my 
petulance  and  eagerness.  I  will  strive  to 
please  you  more  :  but  do  give  up  the  present 
pursuit,  I  beseech  you. 

lady  G.  No,  no,  my  dear !  1  love  you  too 
well  for  that.  But  I  am  unfit  to  say  any  thing 
to  you  at  present.  [£zit. 

Miss  Martin,  (looking  after  her.)  My  dear, 
kind,  perverse  aunt !  you  will  be  the  cleath  of 
me.  {To  Hannah.)  Uome,  my  dear,  we'll  re- 
tire to  our  rooms  too.  What  have  you  been 
thinking  of  all  this  time  ? 

HanmJi.  I  have  just  been  wondering  wheth- 
er my  grandmother  was  christened  Hannah 
or  Hannabella. 

Miss  Martin.  What  puts  that  into  your 
head? 

Hannah.  Because  Mr.  Worshipton  said  at 
dinner,  when  my  aunt  call'd  me  Hannah,  that 
she  should  have  call'd  me  Hannabella,  which 
is  a  prettier  name. 

Mtss  Martin.  Mr.  Worshipton  has  been 
amusing  liimself.— Oh  heigh  no !  I  wish  we 
were  at  home  again,  in  our  old  mansion  in 
the  north. 

Enter  HoPKiirs. 

Hopkins,  (^endy  putting  her  hand  on  Miss 
Martin's  shoulder).  My  dear  child !  pardon 
the  liberty  :  I  still  feel  for  you  tbe  affection 
of  a  dry  nurse  :  what  is  the  matter  with  you .' 

Miss  Martin.  Still  the  old  grievance,  my 
dear  Hopkins ;  my  aunt  trying  to  make  up  a 
match  for  me. 

Hopkins,  Ay,  poor  good  lady :  she  can't 
leave  that  alone  for  the  soul  of  her.  She 
would  make  up  matches  at  home  for  every 
country  girl  in  the  neighbourhood  if  she  could. 
I  even  believe,  if  I  h^  not  been  once  married 
already,  which  she  thinks  sufficient  for  the 
credit  of  any  woman,  she  would  still  be  for 
trying  to  make  up  a  match  for  my  old  crazy 
bones,  Grod  help  me  !— But  don  t  let  it  vex 


you  thosy  my  dear  ma'am:  I  have  brougkt 
you  something  that  will  please  and  divert  you. 

Miss  MarHn.  What  is  that,  Hopkins  ? 

Hopkins.  A  letter  from  my  little  boy  whom 
my  lady  puts  to  school,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  dear  little  fellow  !  and  the  first  he  ever 
wrote  in  his  life.  It  begins  *^  Dear  Idother," 
and  all  as  pretty  as  anv  other  letter. 

Miss  Martin.  Ithankvoa,mygoodHoppjr! 
I  shall  indeed  have  a  pleasure  in  reading  it 
€ro  with  me  to  mv  room,  and  show  it  m 
there  :  it  does  mv  iU-humour  ffood  to  see  thee 
so  happy ;  I  wilf  strive  to  think  less  of  m; 
own  concerns.  [Exxust. 

SCKNK  11. — L  8MAX.L  JtOOM  UBADIBO  TO 
OTHER  S00K8  IJT  TBS  HOUSE:  JUh 
KINS  DISCOVERED  8TANDI90  AT  OKI 
OP  THE  DOORS,  BEBIMD  WHICH  HAF9 
OBEAT  COATS,  &C.,  BECKONIlfC  TO 
SOMEBODY  WHO  DOES  HOT  APFXIE; 
PRESEKTLT 
Enters  Worsbiptoii,  stepiiing  upon  tiptoe. 

Wor.  Thou  hast  some  intelligence  for  u»} 

(In  a  low  voiet.) 

Jen.  Yes;  the  old  lady  and  her  woman 
are  coming  this  way  presently  to  go  to  Mis 
Martin's  room,  and  the  heiress  will  fbllov 
them  ss  soon  as  she  can  find  a  glove  that  siie 
is  searching  for.  I  heard  this  just  now  as  1 
listen'd  at  her  door ;  so  conceal  yourself  bei« 
amongst  these  great  coats  for  a  few  minates, 
and  you  may  way-lay  her  as  she  passes. 

(Speaking  in  a  half  whisper.) 

Wor.  Is  my  uncle  still  reading  m  the  next 
chamber  f 

Jen.  I  believe  so.  (Going  to  a  door  et  tkt 
bottom  of  the  stage^  and  listening.)  He  isjiMt 
now  risioig  to  go  away.  (WorshjpUNKArisib 
backf  and  ts  going  hastily  out.)  No,  no  I  doa't 
be  afraid ;  he  is  ffone  out  the  other  way  to 
visit  old  Rycroft,!  suppose. 

fVbr,  (speaking  in  a  Umd  voice.)  Good  then ; 
we  shall  have  the  cosst  clear :  let  us  hide  oar- 
selves.  Thou  must  remain  with  me,  for  I 
may  have  occasion  for  thee. 

(Hide  themselves  amongst  the  great  ceaU-) 

Enter  Ladv  Goodbodt  and  HopKiirs,  talkifig 

as  they  enter. 

Lady  G.  (in  rather  a  low  voice.)  Very  tnie, 
Hopkins,  and  if  my  god-daughter  turns  oot 
an  industrious  girl,  I'll  add  something  to  what 
she  saves,  myself,  to  get  her  a  husband;  ^ 
you  know  she  is  not  very  sightly. 

Hopkins,  (in  a  Umd  voice  ^  having  lingtrti 
some  paces  behind  to  pick  up  something  tSs  ks 
dropt?)  Ay,  there  is  plenty  of  husbands  to  be 
haa  my  Lady,tho'  a  girl  be  ever  so  homeij,ii* 
she  have  but  money  enough.  [Exbumt  l^y 
Goodbody  and  Hopkins. 

Wor.  (behind  the  door.)  Ay,  they  are  talkifi^ 
of  their  heiress  now.  They  are  devilishlf 
suspicious  of  designs  upon  her,  but  we'll 
jockey  them  Sor  m  that.  Ha  !^  here  haioet 
the  game 
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Enter  Hahvab.  (and  Worsbi PTO'irtiomes  from 
nis  concealment.) 

Hammh,  O  la!  are  you  there,  Mr.  Wor- 
shiptoQ?  I  saw  nobody  here  but  ^e  great 
coats  hanging  by  the  wall. 

Wor.  Yott  are  not  offended,  I  hope,  that  a 
^xeat  coat  should  be  turned  into  something 
that  can  speak  to  you,  and  gaze  upon  you, 
and  admire  you,  Miss  Clodpate. 

(Ogling  her,) 
HamtaJk.  La,  now !  it  is  so  droll ! 
Jen.  (peeping fiom his  ttiding-plaee.)  Droll 
enough,  by  my  nuth ! 

HW.  I  haye  been  waiting  here  concealed  a 
long  time  for  this  happiness ;  for  your  aunt 
is  so  jealous  I  can  find  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you.  She  knows  well  enough 
it  is  impossible  to  behold  such  beauty  and 

attraction  without pardon  me:    yon 

know  yeiy  well  what  I  would  say  to  you  if  I 
durst. 

Hannah,  La,  no  !  how  should  I  know.  Do 
you  mean  that  I  am  beautiful,  and  what  d'ye 
Jail  it?  ' 

War.  Indeed  I  do :  your  beauty  must  be 
admired,  tho'  your  prudent  aunt  does  all  she 
can  to  conceal  it. 

Hannah.  La,  now !  you  say  so  because  my 
hair  has  been  allowed  to  grow  so  long,  and 
aunt  and  eyeiy  body  says  Uiat  my  ears  are  the 
pTPttiPst  thing  about  me.  But  it  an't  aunt's 
fault:  i  shallhaye  it  cut  when  we  go  to  town. 
(PnU'mg  her  hair  behind  her  ears  awhoardly 
ftith  herfngerSj  and  beginning  to  look  rather 
brisk.) 

War.  {looking  at  them  with  affected  admira- 
tion.) O,  beautiful  indeed ! 

Jen.  {peeving  from  his  hiding-place.)  Ay, 
I  thought  tne  &anty  lay  hid  under  some  snug 
covert  or  other :  it  was  deyilishly  well  con- 
cealed, by  my  fiiith ! 

Hannah.  La,  now  !  did  you  think  they 
were  as  pretty  as  they  are  } 

War,  I  must  confess  I  should  haye  expect- 
ed to  find  them  somewhat  of  a  longer  shape. 
Bat  conceal  them  for  pity*s  sake,  my  charm- 
ing Hannah :  this  is  dangerous. 
Hannah.  Hannabella,  you  know. 
H'^or.  O  yes,  Hannabella  I  mean.  It  is 
dangerous  to  look  upon  so  much  beauty,  when 
one  at  the  same  time  thinks  of  the  eztraordi- 
Dary  accomplishments  of  your  mind. 

Hannah,  La,  now  !  who  has  told  you  that 
I  got  by  beart  six  whole  parts  of  the  hundred 
and  nineteenth  psalm,  word  for  word,  in  the 
space  of  two  mornings  only,  and  eyery  body 
•aid  it  was  very  eztraormnaty  .^  Somebody 
has  told  it  you,  I  know. 

War.  No,  nobody ;  I  just  (bund  it  out  my- 
self. 

Hannah.  La,  now!  that  is  so  wonderful! 
Aunt  herself  said  that  my  cousin  Martin  could 
not  have  done  it  so  well. 

War.  Tour  cousin  Martin  !  would  any  one 
compcire  you  together?  Don't  you  Know 
bow  much  every  body  is  delighted  with  you  ? 


Hannah.  La,  no!  nobody  tells  me  any  thing 
about  it. 

Wor.  Indeed !  that  is  very  extraordinary : 
but  they  haye  their  own  ends  in  that.  Don't 
they  watch  you,  and  keep  always  somebody 
near  you  ? 

Hannah.  To  be  sure  my  aunt  often  desires 
my  cousin  to  take  care  of  me  when  we  go  out. 

f¥or.  I  thought  so. — Ah!  my  charming 
Hannabella !  {Sighs  two  or  three  times^  hut  she 
continues  staring  vacantly,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  U.) 

Jen.  {aside  to  Worshipton  as  he  walks  near 
his  hiding  placCf  rather  at  a  loss  what  to  do.) 
Give  a  ffood  heavy  grunt,  sir,  and  she'll 
ask  what  s  the  matter  with  you  :  mere  sigh- 
ing is  no  more  to  her  than  the  blowing  of 
your  nose. 

IVor.  {ogUng  Hannah  and  giving  a  groan.) 
Oh !  oh! 

Hannah.  La !  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
haye  you  the  stomach  ach?  My  aunt  can 
cure  that. 

Wor.  Nay,  my  dear  Hannabella,  it  is  your- 
self that  must  cure  me.  I  have  got  the  heart- 
ach.  It  is  your  pity  I  must  implore.  {Kneel- 
ing and  taking  her  hand.) 

Hannah.  O,  sure  now  !  to  see  you  kneeling 
so — it  is  BO  droll !  I  don't  know  what  to  say, 
it  is  so  droll. 

Wor.  Say  that  you  will  be  mine,  and  make 
me  happy ;  there  is  nothing  a  loyer  can  do, 
that  I  will  not  do  to  please  you. 

Hannah,  Miss  Languish's  lover  madc.songs 
upon  her. 

Wor,  I'll  do  so  too,  or  any  thing :  but  don't 
let  your  aunt  know  that  1  have  spoken  to  you, 
she  would  be  no  angry . 

Hannah.  O  ho !  she  is  very  fond  of  people 
being  married. 

nor.  Yes,  but  she  will  be  angry  at  us  tho' ; 
so  don't  tell  her,  nor  Miss  Martm,  nor  any 
body  a  word  of  the  matter.  Do  promise  this, 
my  charming  Hannabella!  my  life  depends 
upon  it.  {Kneelinff  again,  and  taking  her 
hand.)  O  don't  puU  away  from  me  this  fair 
hand! 

Hannah.  La!  I'm  sure  I  an't  pulling  it 
away. 

Wor.  (starting  up  suddenly  from  his  knees.) 
There's  somebody  coming.  (Runs  out  and 
leaves  Hannah  strangely  bewildered,  and  not 
knowing  where  to  run.) 

Hannah.  O  dear,  dear  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Enter  Hopkiivs. 

Hopkins.  What  is  the  matter.  Miss  Clod- 
pate ?  My  Lady  sent  me  to  see  what  is  be- 
come  of  yoi\ :  are  you  frightened  for  any  thing, 
that  you  keep  standing  here  in  such  a  strange 
manner  ? 

Hannah.  Ola,  no!  but  Ijust  thought  some- 
how,  that  you  would  think  there  was  some- 
body witli  me.  (Hopkins  looks  about  the  room 
suspiciously.)  O no :  you  need  not  look  for 
any  body :  those  are  only  great  coats  by  the 
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wall,  you  see;  and  Mr.  Worahipton*8  an't 
there,  you  see ;  for  his  lias  got  five  capes  to 
it)  and  the  cloth  is  of  a  much  lighter  colouri 
and  it  has  got  more  button-holea  to  it  too  than 
any  body's  else  in  the  honse. 

Hopkins.  (sUU  staring  strangdy  about,)  Mr. 
Wonhipton's !  was  he  here  ? 

Hannah.  La,  no !  an't  I  just  telling  you 
that  he  an't  here  ? 

Hopkins,  {aside.)  Well  this  is  droll  enough 
too — ^but  no,  no  !  it  can't  be  an^  thing  nei- 
ther. ^aUmd.)  Your  aunt  is  impatient  for 
you,  Miss  Clodpate. 

Hannah.  O  la  !  I'm  going  to  her  directly. 
[ExEDNT  HanniQi  and  Hopkins. 

Jen.  (coming  forward  from  his  hiding 
pHaeef  and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  as  he 
woks  after  Hannah!)  'This  is  Uie  price  my 
master  is  willing  to  pay  for  his  curricle  and 
his  horse& 

Re-enter  Worsriptok. 

Wor.  I  think  we  have  done  pretty  well, 
Jenkins,  for  the  first  onset. 

Jen,  Yes  to  be  sure,  sir ;  but — ^but — 

Wor.  But  what,  Jenkins? 

Jen.  Pardon  my  freedom,  sir: — ^but 
don't  you  think  she  is  rather  too  great  a  fool 
for 

Wor.  Poh  !  poh  !  poh  !  she  is  all  the  better 
for  that :  it  is  a  great  advantage,  and  one  that 
I  am  certain  of. 

Jen.  As  to  the  certainty  of  it  nobody 
will  dispute  that,  I  belieye. 

Wor.  Don't  trouble  thy  head  about  it,  if 
I'm  satisfied.    And  remember  the  caution  I 
gaye  you  to  say  nothing,  in  the  way  of  ask- 
ing questions  at  the  servants,  to  lead  them  to 
suspect  what  we  are  about 

Jen.  Don't  be  afraid  of  that,  sir :  I  can't 
if  I  would  ;  for  the  man-servant  that  attends 
them  is  a  country  booby,  who  has  not  been 
in  the  family  a  fortnight,  and  knows  nothing 
at  idl  about  it ;  and  my  Lady's  woman,  with 
her  staunch  old-fashion'd  notions,  has  taken 
such  a  dislike  to  me  that  I  hate  to  have  any 
thing  to  say  to  her. 

}^.  So  much  the  better.  Yes,  yes  !  things 
will  go  swimmingly  on :  I  shall  soon  jockey 
them  all.  [Ezxunt. 

SCBNE  III. A  CHAMBER  ALL  LITTER- 
ED OVER  WITH  BOOKS,  PAPERS,  OLD 
COATS,  SHOES,  &C.  &,C.  AMARYLLIS 
DISCOVERED  SITTING  BT  A  TABLE  WITH 
A  PEN  Ilf  HIS  HAND,  AND  PAPER  BE- 
FORE HIM.  AFTER  MUSING  SOME  TIME, 
HE  WRITES  AND  THEN  BLOTS  OUT 
WHAT  HE  BAB  WRITTEN. 

AmaryUis.  (to  himsdf.)  This  won't  do: 
it  does  not  sound  well.  What  a  teasing  thing 
it  is,  when  one  has  got  a  beautiful  line,  to  be 
stopp'd  thus  for  want  of  a  ^ood  rhyme  to 
couple  with  it  I  {repeating  with  great  empha* 
sis  and  gesticulation.) 


'*  On  thy  idealpinionB  let  me  fly, 
'^  High-Boaring  fancy,  far  above  the  ikr: 
"  Beyond  the  starry  sphere  towering  niMiiDe, 
"  Wnere  vulgar  thonght  hath  never  dar'd  to— 

No,  climb  does  not  please  me  :  it  is  too  betvy 
a  motion  for  thought.  {Musing  and  nMmg 
his  forehead.) 

'*  Beyond  all  thought  inspiring  vdgir  rhyme." 

Noythat  won't  do  neither.  {Musing  agon  and 
biting  his  nails,)  Pest  take  it !  if  f  shoold  bite 
my  fingers  to  the  quick  it  won't  come  to  roe. 
{A  gentle  knock  at  the  door,)  Who'i  there  > 
{in  an  angry  voice.) 

Dolly,  {half  opening  the  door.)  TisI,  fii: 
does  your  fire  want  coals.' 

Aman^is.  {in  a  softened  voice.)  0,iti8yoa, 
Dolly.  Come  in  and  see,  my  good  girl,  tfixr 
Dolly,  and  pretends  to  he  busy  in  putting  tkt 
room  in  order,  whilst  Amsryliis  taket  his  pai 
and  begins  several  tinus  to  write,  but  as  ofl'» 
lays  it  down  again,  hokingat  the  tame  tim 
over  his  shoulder  at  her.)  Phigue  take  it!  the 
puts  it  all  out  of  m^  head.  {Leant  his  armm 
the  table  for  some  ttme,  still  looking  freqiuniitf 
about  to  her.)  Faith,  1  belieye  she  has  a  sneak- 
ing kindness  for  me,  she  finds  always  so  mi* 


pot  it  in  its  place.    {GtttiMg  nf 
with  great  animation  and  running  to  her.) 

Doily.  O  no,  sir'.  I'll  do  it  very  well  mT* 
self.  I  just  thought  as  how  your  room  would 
be  in  confusion,  and  so 

AmaryUis.  And  so  you  came  to  pot  mj 
head  into  confusion  too,  yon  little  baggage* 
DoUy.  O  sure  !  I  hope  not,  sir. 
Amaryllis.  You're  a  sly  gipsy,  Dolly.   Bat 
^ou  think  of  me  sometimes  then,  eh.'  {Pinch- 
tng  her  ear  and  patting  her  dieek.) 

Wor.  {withouL)  Amaryllis !  AmaryUis!  are 
you  at  home,  Amaryllis  r 
Amaryllis  runs  back  to  his  table  again,  and  fft- 
tends  to  be  writing,  without  attenSng  to  tks 
inkstand  and  several  hooks  which  ht  ottr- 
sets  in  his  haste,  whilst  Dolly  makes  her  es- 
cape by  the  opposite  door  just  as  Worshipton 
enters.) 

Wor.  1  heard  you  were  at  home,  so  I  made 
bold  to  enter.  What,  writing  so  compo6e<ilj 
afler  all  this  devil  of  a  noise  ? 

AmaryUis.  {looking  up  toith  affeaed  aptUhti.) 
Tes,  T  believe  the  cat  has  been  playing  ber 
gambols  amongst  my  books. 

Wor.  It  may  have  been  the  cat,  to  be  sure, 
for  those  creatures  haye  witchcraft  aboot 
them,  and  can  do  many  wonderful  things  o' 
winter  nights,  as  my  old  nurse  used  to  tell 
me }  but  if  you  had  told  me  it  was  half  a  doz- 
en of  dogs  that  made  such  a  noise,  I  should 
scarcely  nave  believed  you.  Cats  too  can  put 
on  what  forms  they  please,  I'ye  been  told;  and 
tho'  they  generally  assume  that  of  an  old  wo- 
rnan,  ^ours  has  been  more  civil  to  you,  I  be- 
lieve, in  taking  the  more  agreeable  form  of  a 
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jonng  one.    I  caught  a  gllmpie  of  her,  Ama- 
ijlUs,  MM  she  fled  into  the  other  chamber. 

AfkarrfUia,  Poh  !  Dolly  hai  been  putting 
my  book*  in  order:  it  she  gone  ?  {Prttrnding 
io  look  romidfcr  her.) 

War.  Well,  well,  never  mind  it !  I  came 
on  a  little  buuneas  to  you,  else  1  should  have 
been  tony  to  distori)  you ;  for  I  know  well 
enough  yon  are  alwajr*  employei?  about  some 
Boblime  thing  or  other. 

Amionftis.  Ton  are  too  flattering. — ^Tou 
come  upon  business  ? 

War.  Tes,  Amaryllis,  and  you  are  so  ffood- 
natured,  that  I  shan't  make  any  preamble  a- 
bout  it.  I  want  to  please  a  lady,  or  make  a 
lady  believe  I  am  pleased  with  her,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  you  know ;  and  I  want  to 
borrow  one  of  ^  our  poems  that  I  may  present 
it  to  her  as  wntten  m  praise  of  herself.  How- 
ever, she  M  not  very  refined  in  her  taste,  any 
oommon-place  thing  will  do. 

Amanfiiis,  I  am  infinitely  flatter'd,  Mr. 
Worshipton,  that  you  should  apply  to  me  for 
a  conunon-place  thin|[.  Since  this  b  the 
style  of  poetry  that  smts  you  at  present,  I 
can't  help  thinking  you  might  have  succeed- 
ed pretty  well  in  wntingit  yourself. 

nor.  Poh,  now !  you  don't  take  my  mean- 
ing. I  meant  any  uttle  piece  that  has  cost 
you  little  time  or  study,  will  do  very  well  for 
my  puipoee :  I  shonla  do  very  sorry  to  take 
one  of  your  good  ones. 

Amaruiiis.  Sir,  1  have  bestowed  some  time 
and  stnay  upon  all  my  pieces,  and  should  be 
rather  unwilling  to  think  I  had  any  other  to 
cffer  you. 

Wor.  How  perverse  you  are  in  misunder- 
■tanding  me  !  The  Seat  poet  that  ever  lived 
has  a  best  and  a  worst  poem ;  and  I  only  make 
the  humble  lequest  to  nave  one  of  your  least 
•ublime  ones.  Do,  my  dear  friend,  look  thro' 
your  budget.  Many  ofyour  works,  1  know, 
are  master-pieces,  and  I  have  had  a  great  de- 
sire for  a  long  time  to  hear  yon  reaasome  of 
them,  but  was  unwilling  to  disturb  you  of  an 
evening. 

Jhnan^Us,  {sqfUnedJ)  I  believe  I  must  find 
something  for  you.  Will  you  have  a  love- 
floof  orasonnet? 

fror.  Any  of  them  will  do  :  she  does  not 
know  the  one  from  the  oUier. 

Amaryllis,  {taking  papers  from  his  table.) 
Here  are  verses  addressed  to  Delia  playing  on 
the  lute. 

Ww.  (taking  il.J  This  will  do  very  well ; 
for  tho'  I  don't  believe  she  plays  upon  the 
late,  it  will  be  civil  to  suppose  that  she  does, 
till  we  really  know  the  contrary. 

JhaaryUis.  Tou  speak  lightly  of  the  lady, 
Worthipton,  for  a  lover. 

IVor.  I  am  not  so  refined  in  my  ideas  of 
tkese  matten  as  you  are,  Amaryllis.  I  am  a 
Boan  ofthe  world,  and  that  character  can't  be 
■apported  longon  a  slender  fortune :  the  lady 
ifl  veiy  rich.-^ut  mum :  not  a  word  of  this 
to  any  one. 

JhnarylUs.  Ton  may  depend  upon  me.— 


But  you  said  you  should  like  to  hear  me  read 
some  of  my  poems.  I  am  not  very  busy  at 
present ;  I  will  indulge  you  with  pleasure. 

fVor,  You  are  extremely  obliging. — ^For  a 
man  pret^  well  received  by  women  of  the 
first  cireles,  as  I  believe  without  vanity  I  may 
say  of  myself,  it  would  be  a  silly  trick  to  mar- 
ry at  all,  did  not  my  circumstances  compel 
me  to  it ;  but  I  shall  make  such  a  choice  of  a 
wife  as  shAll  make  me  pass  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  a  single  man  still. 

AmaryUis.  {impatiently.)  Very  well ! — 1 
have  a  poem  here  which  I  Uiink  you  will  be 
pleased  with. 

War.  You  are  very  good  indeed. — But  you 
see  how  I  am  circumstanced :  1  must  have 
fortune. — How  foolish  it  was  in  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Edfiremore  to  think  I  was  ^ing  to 
elope  with  Laoy  Susan !  1  never  paid  more 
thsin  common  attention  to  her  in  my  life. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  marry  without  for- 
tune. 

AmaryUis.  {sHll  more  impatient.)  Well  that 
is  all  very  true. — But  here  is  a  pastoral  which 
you  will  not,  I  hope,  find  unworthy  your 
attention,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
give  it  me. 

Wor.  You  are  infinitely  obliging ;  but  I  am 
extremely  sorry  my  time  will  not  allow  me 
so  great  a  pleasure. 

Amaryllis.  Then  I'll  read  you  this  elegy, 
which  is  shorter. 

War.  I'm  really  obliged  to  you,  but 

Amaryttis.  Or  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
hear  my  grand  ode,  which  is  in  the  next 
room.  {Runs  to  fetch  it.) 

War.  {tdane.)  How  that  man  pesten  one 
with  his  damned  vanity.  Shall  I  make  my 
escape  while  he  is  gone?  No,  no !  that  would 
be  too  rude  :  I'll  try  another  way  of  getting 
off.— Worshipton  !  Worshipton  ! 

{Calling  out  with  afrigned  voice.) 

Re-enter   Amaryllis  with    his  poem  in  his 

hand. 

Amaryllis.  Now,  Worshipton,  I'll  show 
yon  what  1  believe,  without  vanity,  I  may 
call  hitting  off  the  figurative  and  sublime 
style  in  poetry,  pretty  well. 

War.  I  beg  pardon :  I  am  extremely  mor- 
tified, but  I  cannot  possibly  stay  to  hear  it 
now,  for  Sir  John  waits  without,  calling  for 
me,  and  I  roust  positively  go  to  him.  Did 
you  not  hear  him  call  very  loud  ? 

Amaryllis.  O,  if  Sir  John  is  without  we 
can  ask  him  in,  and  he  shall  hear  it  too. 

(Going  towards  Vie  door.) 

Wor.  {stopping  him  eagerly.)  No,  no,  my 
good  friend,  not  now.  if  yon  please  :  it  is  im- 
possible :  we  shall  hear  you  another  time. 

Amaryllis.  I  shall  be  at  home  all  the  eve- 
ning ;  snail  I  expect  you  half  an  hour  hence .' 

War.  No,  not  quite  so  soon,  I  thank  you ; 
we  shall  bie  engaged.  But  we  shall  nave 
great  pleasure  very  soon — ^good  bye  to  you. 

{Hurrying  away.) 

AmaryUis.    (stopping  him.)    In    an    hour 
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ibeUf  perhaps,  I  may  expect  you :  I  shall  be 
at  leisure  all  the  evening. 

Wor.  Really  yon  are  most  ezceedin|fly 
obligingi  but  I  am  aftaid  it  will  not  be  in  our 
power.  Ezcoae  my  haste,  I  am  Tery  mnch 
disappointed .  (  Ooin^  MBtily.) 

JhiarMia.  {stoppmg  Mm  agmn.)  Nay, 
surely  alter  supper  you  can  contrive  to  come 
to  me. 

Wor,  O,  no,  no!  one  ham  enough  to  do 
then  to  digest  the  horrible  eating  of  this  dia* 
bolical  inn,  without  surfeiting  one's  self— I 
beg  pardon !  without  giving  one's  self  the 
pleasure,  I  meant  to  say,  of  eicuse  me ! 

excuse  me !  I  must  not  keep  him  waiting 
any  longer;  you  heard  how  loud  he  call'd 
me :  I  am  extremely  disappointed  indeed. 
[Exit,  breaking  from  him  in  great  hmgte, 

AmaryUis.  {looktn^  after  him  angrily.) 
Well,  let  him  go,  pitiful  fellow !  he  is  so  ta- 
ken up  with  himself  and  his  own  little  paltry 
vanity,  he  has  neither  capacity  nor  taste  to 
relish  high  poetry.      [Exit  very  majetiieaUy. 


ACT  III. 

SCEKE  I. — A  DARK  NARROW  PASSAGE- 
ROOM,  WITH  THE  DOOR  OP  AN  ADJOIN- 
ING CHAMBER  LEFT  OPEN,  IN  WHICH 
ARE  DISCOVERED  LADT  GOODBOOT, 
MISS    MARTIN,   AND   HANNAH. 

Enter  Sir  John  Hazxlwood  and  Wobship- 

Toir. 

Sir  John  H.  The  light  is  gone  out :  let  us 
wait  here  till  David  brings  us  another  candle. 
Ha!  is  it  fair  to  wait  here^ 

{Perceiving  ihe  ladies.) 

Lady  G.  (within  to  Miss  Martin.)  Indeed, 
Mary,  you  ought  to  consider  yourself  as  very 
fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  of  pleas- 
ing  an  agreeable  man. 

Miss  Martin,  {wiihin.)  Mr.  Worshipton  do 
you  mean.' 

Wor.  {in  a  low  voice  ^  stealing  eagerly  near- 
er the  door.)  They  are  talking  of  me,  dear 
creatures ;  let  us  near  what  they  have  to  say 
upon  this  subject. 

Sir  John  H.  Fye,  Worshipton  !  would  you 
turn  eve-dropper.'' 

Lady  G.  {tpithin.)  No,  you  know  well 
enough  it  is  Sir  John  I  mean. 

Sir  John  H.  {drawing  also  near  the  door.) 
Ha  !  talking  of  me  too.  Well,  if  people  will 
converse  with  their  doors  open,  tnere  is  no 
help  for  it. 

Miss  Martin,  (loithin.)  How  should  1  know 
who  your  Ladyship  means  by  an  agreeable 
man  ? 

Lady  G,  Ton  may  know  at  least  who  I  do 
not  mean ;  for  that  poor  frivolous  fine  gen- 
tleman can  be  agreeable  to  nobody. 

Wor.  {aside  to  himself.)  Old  hag!  her 
face  is  as  senseless  and  as  coarse  as  a  red-top- 
ped January  turnip. 


Lady  G.  {wilkm.)  Sir  John  is  a  man  that 
any  woman  might  like.  He  is  a  man  o£  for* 
tune. 

JWiss  Martin,  (tsifilm.)  So  w  our  neigfaboor, 
Squire  NumbscuU. 

Lady  G.  {witkin.)  Fye,  child !  Sir  John  ts 
a  well  made  man,  and — 

Miss  Martin.  (totCAm.)  And  so  1  most  like 
him  for  not  being  crooked. 

Lady  G.  {within.)  Ton  are  both  perrerse 
and  foolish.    Sir  Jdm — 

Miss  Martin,  {within  eanusUy.)  If  yon 
have  any  love  for  me,  aunt,  drop  thw  sabject 
forever:  the  very  mention  of  his  name  is 
distressing  to  me. 

Sir  John  H.  (m  a  low  voies,  iumingjrom 
the  door  ^uiekly.)  Ton  need  not  be  00  vehe- 
ment, fair  lady  :  I  have  no  intention  to  give 
you  the  smallest  trouble. 

Lady  G.  (wiihin.)  I  leave  you  to  yoor 
own  humours,  Miss  Martin;  you  have  got 
beyond  all  bearing  with  your  nonsense. 

[Exit  into  an  inner  eharmber. 

Sir  John  H.  I  thought  her  sensible,  I  con- 
fess ;  but  how  confoundedly  pert  and  flippant 
she  has  become. 

{Aside  on  the  front  of  the  st^ge.) 

Wor.  {going  to  ktm  conceitedly!)  You  seem 
disturbed.  Sir  John. 

Sir  John  H.  Not  a  jot !  not  a  jot,  truly  ! 
It  rather  amuses  me. 

Enter  David  with  a  candle,  holding  his  spread 
hand  before  it  as  if  to  prevent  it  from  blowing 

Ottt. 

David.  I  should  have  brought  ^the  candle 
sooner,  but  I  have  but  a  short  memoiy,  your 
honour  (to  Sir  John)  and  a  man  with  a  abort 
memory,  is  like  a — 

Sir  John  H.  No  matter  what  he*s  like : 
go  on  with  the  light,  and  we'll  follow  thee. 
[Exit  David,  {looking  very  foolish,)^  That 
fellow  has  become  nauseous  with  hissimilies. 
(As  they  are  going  out  Wonfaipton  stops  Sir 
John.) 

Wor.  They  speak  again;  do  stop  here  tt 
moment. 

Hannah,  {trithin.)  Would  it  grieve  yoo, 
cousin,  if  my  aunt  were  to  propose  Mr.  Wor- 
shipton to  yon  instead  of  Sir  John  ? 

Miss  Martin,  {within.)  No,  my  dear,  not  at 
all. 

Wor.  (in  a  Una  voice.)  Tou  see  I  am  in  &- 
vour  with  the  niece,  Sir  John,  tho'  the  aant 
gives  the  preference  to  you. 

Hannah,  {within.)  I  tnought  as  much,  lor 
he's  a  very  pretty  ^ntleman,  isn't  he .' 

Miss  Martin.  {wSkin)  He  is  even  so. 

Hannah,  {within.)  And  he  dresses  so  pret* 
ty  and  new  fashion 'd,  don't  he  ? 

Miss  ^Martin,  {within.)  It  is  very  true. 

Hannah,  (within.)  And  then  he  talks  so 
clever,  like  tJie  fine  captain  that  run  off  with 
Miss  Money.  He  is  as  clever  everr  ^t, 
altho'  he  don't  swear  so  much;  ant  be, 
Mary  .^ 

Miss  Martin,  (vritkin.)  I  makf  no  dooH  of 
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It  And  htd  JLadj  Croodbody  bud  her  niare 
to  catch  him  for  me,  it  would  not  htre  griev- 
ed ma  at  all. 

War,  (m  triumph,)  Do  you  hear  that,  Sir 
John? 

Hatmak.  (within.)  It  would  not  have  griey- 
ed  you  at  all  ? 

Miss  Martin,  (within,)  No,  my  dear;  for 
with  all  tlieae  precious  qualities  of  hie,  his 
^ood  or  bad  opinion  ia  of  no  oonaequence  to 
me.  I  could  bear  auch  a  creature  to  auppoae 
I  have  designa  upon  him,  without  being  un- 
«aay  about  the  matter.  {Walking  vp  and 
down  disturbkl,  and  then  talking  to  herseff.) 
To  appear  to  Sir  John  Haselwood  as  a  female 
fortune-hunter,  endeayouring  to  draw  in  a 
wealthy  huaband  for  her  own  oonyenience — 
O,  it  ia  not  to  be  endured  !  To  be  degraded 
in  the  eyea  of  the  very  man  whoae  good  opin- 
ion I  should  most  value — ^it  ia  enougn  to 
make  one  distracted !  ^Worahipton  retires  he- 
Jkmd  Sir  John  veryfooUshly,  who  remains  fxr 
ad  to  the  snot  with  surprise.) 

Bannah.  (within.)  Do  you  love  Sir  John  ? 
Miss  Martin,  (within.)  No,  my  deu,  I  am 
not  weak  enough  to  do  that,  when  I  know  I 
shall  never  be  beloved  again.  Could  I  have* 
gained  hia  good  opinion,  I  ahould  have  been 
contented,  without  pretending  to  hia  heart. 

Sir  John  H.  (vehemently.)  But  thou  ahalt 
have  both.  b)r  this  blessed  hour ! 

Miss  Martin,  (within.)  But  now,  aa  my 
aunt  carriea  on  her  attack,  I  don*t  know  how 
to  maintain  my  credit :  I  ahail  be  compelled 
to  be  downrifffatly  rude  to  hin£ 

Sir  John  U.  Ay,  very  right,  very  right,  my 
i>raye  girl '. — It  is  a  glorious  girl !  I  a&re  her 
for  her  spirit 

Hannah,  {within.)  It  geta  verjr  cold:  I'll 
chut  the  door  now,  for  the  amoke  is  all  gone. 
Miss  Martin,  (within.)  What,  haa  the  door 
been  standing  open  all  this  while  ? 

Hannah,  (within.)  Didn't  you  see  me  open 
it  Co  let  out  the  smoke  ? 

Miss  Martin,  (within)  I  am  so  harassed 
end  veied  1  don't  see  what  is  before  mine 
«yes :  shut  it  directly. 

(Hannah  shuts  the  door.) 
Sir  John  H.  We  are  dark  now,  but  I  hear 
David'a  footsteps  in  the  passage.    Poor  fel- 
low !  1  have  affronted  him.    David !  friend 
David!  {Calling.) 

fie-«nter  David  with  a  light,  looking  very  loar. 

Dforid.  What  do  you  want,  sir  ? 

Sir  John  H,  To  be  lighted  to  our  rooms, 
my  good  David. — Nay,  don't  look  ao  grave, 
mjin.  I  apoke  rather  ahortly  to  you,  indeed, 
becauae  I  was  thinking  of  aomething  elee  at 
the  time  -,  but  you  are  too  wise,  my  good  Da^ 
yid,  to  mind  auch  small  trifles  as  these. 

David,  {^with  his  face  brighiening.)  Lord 
loveyoo,  sir!  1  have  both  given  and  taken 
short  worda  ere  now :  that  is  nothing  to  me. 
But  I  wish  I  may  remember  to  call  your 
hionour  in  the  morning,  for  as  I  was  a  saying, 
a  man  with  a  short  memory- 


Sir  Jo^  H.  Tea,  yes,  let  us  have  it  all 
now,  as  we  go  along;  and  put  thia  under 
your  pillow  to  prevent  you  from  over>aleep- 
ing  youraelf,  my  friend  uavid. 

(Giving  him  money.) 

Damd.  O  Lord,  air,  I  can't  reftiae  any 
thing  your  honour  offera  me,  but  there  ia  no 
occasion  for  this. 

Sir  John  H.  Put  it  in  your  pocket,  man : 
there  is  a  virtue  in  it.  (TWey  move  on;  Sir 
John  following  David,  and  Worshipton  kick- 
ing hu  shins  from  side  to  side,  with  affected 
carelessness,  as  he  goes  after  them.) 

Sir  John  H.  (archly  turning  as  he  goes 
out.)  Thon'rt  making  a  strange  noise  with 
thy  feet,  Worshipton.  [Ezsust. 

SCKKS  II. — WORSBIPTOV'S  CHAMBER. 

Enter  Worshiftov,  calling  as  he  enters. 

War.  Jenkins!  Jenkins! 
Jen.  (withmit.)  Here,  sir. 

Enter  Jsickiks  in  his  great  coat  and  boota. 

War,  Are  you  ready  to  aet  off  for  this  same 
license? 

Jen.  Yes,  sir,  in  a  moment 

War.  Well,  make  good  speed  then :  there 
is  no  time  to  lose.  I&member  all  the  direc- 
tions and  precautions  I  have  given  you  :  and 
think  aa  thougoeat  along  that  thou  art  work- 
ing for  thyselfas  well  as  roe,  for  thy  aervices 
shall  be  nobly  rewarded.  Thou  sholt  have  a 
slice  out  of  Sir  Rowland  that  will  fatten  thee 
up  by  and  by  into  a  man  of  some  consequence. 
Good  speed  to  thee,  my  good  Jenkins  !  and 
use  thy  discretion  in  every  thing. — Hast  thou 
bespoke  music  for  our  serenade  ? 

Jen.  I  have  found  a  sorry  fiddler,  who  has 
got  but  three  strings  to  his  violin,  for  the 
fourth  is  supplied  by  a  bit  of  pack-thread; 
and  on  old  Highland  piper,  who  has  stopped 
here  on  his  way  from  London  to  Lochaber ; 
besides  a  bear-leader,  who  is  going  about  the 
country  with  hia  hurdy-gurdy. 

Wor.  Well,  well !  if  Uiey  make  but  noise 
enough  it  will  do.  But  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  have  the  chaise  in  waiting  behind 
the  old  mill,  that  while  the  music  is  dinning 
in  the  ears  of  the  old  lady  and  her  woman, 
we  may  convey  our  prize  to  it  without  being 
suspected.  Have  you  engaged  Will  in  our 
interest  ?  and  does  he  say  tlie  road  between 
this  and  Middleton  church  is  now  passable  ? 

Jen.  Tou  may  depend  upon  him,  sir,  and 
the  road  too. 

fVor.  Thou  art  sure  I  may  depend  upon 
him? 

Jen.  Sure  of  it,  sir*  He  will  do  much,  he 
says,  to  serve  your  honour,  but  he'll  go  thro' 
fire  and  water  to  vex  the  old  beldame.  Lady 
Gondbody  he  means :  he  owes  her  a  turn,  I 
believe,  for  a  half-crown  she  scrubbed  off  him 
when  she  paid  him  for  the  last  stage  he  drove 
her. 

War.  This  is  fortunate.  Where  is  Sir  John 
just  now? 
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J«i.  With  old  Rycroft :  he  always  gives 
him  his  draughts  with  his  own  hand,  lest 
it  should  be  neglected. 

fVifr.  Then  f  may  go  to  the  stable  without 
danger,  and  have  some  conversation  with 
Will  myself.  By  the  bye ,  I  have  never  visited 
that  old  sick  devil  yet ;  do  you  tell  him  that  I 
inquire  for  him  sometimes  ? 

Jenkins.  I  do,  sir,  and  Rycroft  don't  expect 
more  from  you. 

Wot.  Very  well,  that  is  enough. — But  we 
lose  time.  Here  is  money  for  wee  :  set  off 
immediately. 

[Jenkins  receives  money  and  Exit. 

War.  (alone.)  If  this  succeeds  now,  it  will 
be  a  devilish  lucky  turn  in  my  fortune ;  for  I 
should  have  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  have 
lived  much  longer  upon  credit.  (Musing  a 
while.)  I  wish  after  all  it  were  a  less  expen- 
sive thing  to  be  a  man  of  fashion.  Gold,  as 
the  proverb  says,  may  be  bought  too  dear. — 
No,  no :  it  can't  be  bought  too  dear  by  one 
who  knows  how  to  spend  it  with  spirit.  1 
shall,  at  least,  have  every  thing  my  own  way, 
for  she  is  a  great  fool ;  that  is  one  good  thing 
we  are  sure  of.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — ^a  passage  ob  outer  room. 

Enter  Sir  John  Hazxlwood,  looking  eagerly 
to  the  ojqjKMite  aide  of  the  stage. 

Sir  John  H.  Here  comes  a  lady,  but  not  the 
one  I'm  in  wait  for. 

Enter  HAirirAR. 

Sir  John  H.  Good  morning.  Miss  Clodpate, 
I  hope  your  morning  dreams  have  not  been 
onpleasant :  you  are  early  up. 

Hannah.  I  mistook  the  hour  when  the  clock 
struck,  for  it  is  a  queer-sounding  clock  they 
have  here,  and  don't  strike  at  all  like  the  one 
we  have  at  home. 

Sir  John  H.  Good  young  ladies  like  every 
thin^  at  home  best. 

Hannah.  Yes  indeed  I  do,  for  it  was  made 
by  Mr.  Pendlam,  the  great  clock-maker  in 
lx)ndon.    Isn't  he  clock-maker  to  the  king .' 

Sir  John  H.  Indeed  I  don't  know  ma'am. 
— But  what  pretty  gloves  you  have  got,  Miss 
Clodpate ;  aren't  they  of  a  particular  colour .' 

Hannah.  La !  do  you  think  them  pretty  ? 
My  aunt  says  Uiey  are  not  pretty ,  but!  think 
they  are,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  bought 
them. 

Sir  John  H.  And  an  excellent  one  too, 
madam.  Pray  when  did  you  see  your  worthy 
faUier,  Sir  Rowland  ?  I  hope  he  enjoys  as 
good  spirits  as  he  used  to  do  long  ago  r 

Hannah.  I  saw  him  the  twenty-fourth  of 
last  September,  and  he  was  very  well,  I  thank 
you,  sir. 

Sir  John  ff.  Does  he  never  leave  home 
now? 

Hannah.  O,  there  is  Miss  Martin  coming; 
I  must  go  away. 

.Sir  John  H.  And  why  must  you  go  ? 

Hannah.  Because  my  aunt  says ^in  case 

you  should  have  any  tiling  to  say  to  her, 


Sir  John  H.  Ton  are  perfectly  right  to  de 
whatever  your  aunt  deur^you.^     ^ 

[Ezrr  Hannah. 

Enter  Miss  Martir  by  the  opposite  sids^  Sis 
Jour  looking  at  her  with  great  aatis&ction  a» 
she  approaches.  She  curtsies  slightlj,  coa- 
tinuing  to  pass  on. 

Sir  John  H.  Gtx>d  morning,  madam. 

Miss  Martin,  Good  morning,  sir. 

Sir  John  H.  Do  you  pass  me  so  hastilj, 
Miss  Martin  P  To  run  awav  so  were  enoojfh 
to  put  it  into  a  vain  person  s  head  to  belie?e 
himself  dangerous. 

Miss  Martin.  Perhaps  then,  yonrs  is  not 
without  that  idea. 

Sir  John  H.  Yet  I  ought  not  to  be  flatSer'd 
by  it  neither ;  for  women,  it  is  said,  fly  horn 
small  dangers,  and  encounter  the  greater 
more  willingly. 

Miss  Marttn.  Tes,  Sir  John,  we  are  the  re- 
verse of  the  men  in  this  respect,  which  ac- 
counts likewise  for  your  detaining  me  here. 

Sir  John  H.  Nay,  in  this  you  are  mistaken : 
it  is  no  mean  danger  that  proves  my  boldnets 
at  this  moment.  (Placing  hsmsdfhetween  lur 
and  the  door  ^ayly.) 

Miss  Martin.  Your  boldness  indeed  is  ob> 
vious  enough,  whatever  I  may  think  of  yoor 
courage. — But  I  have  no  particular  deaire  to 
pass  tnis  way :  I  can  find  out  my  way  to  tbe 
breakfast-room  by  another  door,  if  you  have 
any  fancy  for  standing  sentry  at  this  post. 

(Turning  to  gohy  another  deer.) 

Sir  John  H.  (quitting  me  mwr.)  And  700 
will  leave  me  tnus  scornfully.  There  iji  in 
old  proverb  I  could  repeat  about  woman's 
scorn. 

Miss  Martin.  I  know  your  old  proverb  per^ 
fectly  well.  Sir  John ;  and  I  am  obli^d  to 
you  for  mentioninj^  it  at  present,  since  it  seti 
me  completely  at  uberty,  without  ill  manoen, 
to  say,  I  am  heartily  tired  of  this  parley. 

[Exit  with  touted  eareUssnesf. 

Sir  John  H,  Well,  this  is  strange  enough! 
she  will  charm  me,  1  believe,  with  eveiy 
thing  that  is  disagreeable  to  me:  for  I  dislike 
a  gay  woman,  I  can't  endure  a  talking  one, 
and  these  kind  of  snip-snap  answers  I  deteat 
— But  I  have  been  too  particular  in  my  no' 
tions  about  these  matters:  I  have  Rlwars 
been  too  severe  upon  the  women : — I  vemy 
believe  they  are  better  kind  of  creatures  than 
I  took  them  fof . — -Softly,  however !  I  will 
observe  her  well  before  I  declare  myself. 

[Exn. 

filter  Amaryllis,  with  a  coat  in  his  hand,  and 
dressed  in  his  night-gown. 

AmaryUis  (alone.)  What  a  plague  is  the 
matter  with  the  string  of  my  bell  this  morning 
that  it  won't  ring !  I  wish  my  Dolly  would 
come  and  brush  this  coat  for  me.  (Lutening-) 
I  hear  her  voice  coming  up  stairs ;  she'll  00 
here  immediately. — ^This  girl  becoooes  eYotj 
day  more  pleasing  and  more  necessary  to  mt. 
Ever  since  I  entered  tliis  house  she  has  aired 
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if  I  can.    (Ching  mU  with  the  eoat,)    He  ahftll 
bmsk  iu8  own  co&t  then,  howflbmever. 

[Exit. 


ACT  IV. 
ScKiTE   I. — moor-light:  a   field   or 

SMALL   COURT  BBHIMD   THE   INNy   AND 
EVERT  THine   COTBRED   WITH   SNOW. 

Enter  Fiddler,  Piper,  and  Hurdt-Gurdt- 
Mas,  each  with  his  instTument. 

Fiddler,  How  deviliflh  cold  'tis !  'tis  well  we 
■le  fortified  with  roait  beef  and  brandy,  friend  : 
didn't  1  tell  you  we  ahonld  want  it  ul  ? 

(To  Pioer.) 

Piper,  Very  tmto :  bat  ^on  would  not  seep 
a  lady  of  fanulv  and  condition  waiting  till  we 
onunm*d  ourselyea,  Maiater  John. 

Hurdy'Gvrdy'Man,  Dat  would  be  impolite 
in  verite. 

Fiddler,  Damn  me!  if  I  would  play  with 
an  empty  stomach  to  the  best  lady  in  Chria- 
lendom.  What  the  devil  makes  her  fancy 
that  our  music  wiH  soun<l  better  in  this  here 
cold  field  than  within  doors  in  such  a  night  as 
this  ?  1  likes  to  be  snug  myself,  and  I  never 
likes  to  put  any  one  to  hardship. 

Piper.  Whr  thou  art  a  «>od-humoar'd, 
kin<Ay-hearied  fellow,  John ;  1  must  sav  that 
for  thee.  But  this  is  the  true  way  for  all  love 
music,  di  na  ye  ken  ?  Out  among  the  high 
roeks,  or  under  a  casUe-waU.  man ! — But 
now,  as  we  are  all  to  play  thegetner,  as  it  vrere 
in  a  concert  (taking  out  his  snuff-hox,  and 
rapping  onthe  Ud  mth  an  air  of  importance^) 
di  na  ye  think,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  expedi* 
ent  to  imiuiie  fint,  whether  we  can  play  the 
same  tunes  or  not,  aa  1  suppose  none  of  us 
trouble  ourselves  with  music-books,  and  sick 
Uke. 

Fiddler,  I  can  plav  a  pretty  many  tunes, 
Piper,  but  none  of  them  all  goes  so  well  on 
my  fiddle  as  Ally  Croaker. 

Piper,  Ay  that  is  good  enough  in  town  to 
plav  to  an  orange-woman  under  a  lamp-po8t,or 
sick  Uke;  but  tms  is  a  lady  of  family,  man,  and 
she  must  have  something  above  the  vulgar. 

Fiddler.  Play  any  thing  you  please,  then  : 
it  wilf  be  all  the  same  thing  in  my  day's  work 
whether  I  play  one  thing  or  another. 

Piper.  Day  s  work,  man !  you  talk  aboot 
playing  on  vour  fiddle  as  a  cooler  would  do 
about  menmng  of  shoes.  No,  no !  we'll  do 
the  thing  decently  and  creditably. 
*  Hurdtf-Gurdy-Man.  Suppose  we  do  give 
her  de  httle  chanson  d  'amour  P 

Piper.  Song  a  moor .'  what's  that  i 

Hurdy-Gwrdy-Man.  I  do  play  it  very  pret- 
ty on  my  hurdy-gurdy. 

Piper.  *Ay,  you  may  play  it  well  enough, 
perhaps,  for  your  Italian  foreigners,  or  sick 
Uke,  that  don't  know  anv  better ;  but  any 
body  that  has  been  in  Lbchabar,  good  troth ! 
would  count  it  no  better  than  jargon,  man. 

Hurdy-Gurdy^Mm.  But  1  do  say  when  de 


my  linen,  set  my  sUppen  by  the  fin  in  a 
morning  (  or^  good  soul !  she  heard  me  com- 
plain that  I  am  troubled  with  a  ohillness  in 
my  feet),  and  done  all  those  Uitle  kindly  of- 
fices about  me  with  snch  a  native  |(raee  as 
beggun  all  lefinament. — ^Bui  what,  indeed, 
are  tbe  embeJUshments  of  artful  mannets  to 
the  graces  of  simple  unadorned  nature  P— 4he 
is  at  handv— Dolly  !  my  sweet  DoUy  1 

(CalUmgiahtr,) 

JMy,  (wiUimd.)  Coming,  nr. 

Jhmanfuia.  There  u  something  of  natwal 
harmony  in  the  very  tones  of  her  voice. 

DoUy,  ifeiduMl^  in  a  ehmrp  angry  key.)  Get 
down  lo  the  kitchen,  you  vile  abominable  ear  ! 
Do  yon  think  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  mop 
the  stain  after  jrour  dirty  feet  ?  Get  down 
to  the  kitchen  with  yon !  (As  howling  of  a 
dog  heard  wiihmU*)  Yes,  yes,  howl  away 
there  !  I'U  break  every  bone  in  yoor  dcini  If 
you  come  this  way  again,  that  I  will. 

Enter  Dollt. 

Amaryttia,  Why  Dolly,  my  good  girl,  this 
isnther«n  unptetty  way  of'twing. 

DoUy.  "Tis  but  the  dog.  sir.  Vile,  nasty 
hooad  I  he  is  worser  than  nis  master. 

AmmyOis.  Than  his  master  P 

JMlm,  Yes,  than  his  master,  Mr.  Wonhip- 
lon.  His  dog's  tricks  an  like  his  own,  for 
he  don^can  what  trouble  he  gives  to  a  poor 


AmnrylHi.  So  yon  don't  love  Mr.  Wor- 
shipton,  DoUy?  Should  you  have  treated  a 
dog  of  mine  so,  eh  ?  (pinehinjfher  Aetk  htrnd- 
ly.)  You  smile  at  that  question,  you  gipey :  I 
know  you  would  not. 

Deuy,  I  should  mdeed  have  had  some  more 
regard  for  the  bt«te,ao  as  he  had  belonged  to 
your  honour. 

AmmryfliM,  I  thank  you,  my  sweet  girl ;  buf 
you  oupbt  lo  speak  gently  to  every  thing.— 
And  don't  oaU  me  "  your  honour.^'  I  don't 
like  to  hear  my  pntty  DoUy  caU  me  so. 

Mly,  Odasnr!  whatshaUIeaUyouthen? 

JfmaryUit.  CaU  me  Sir,  or  Mr.  Amaryllis, 
or  when  you  would  be  very  kind  to  me,  my 
dear  Mr.  AmarylUs. 

Dotty.  My  dear  Mr.  Amanls. 

AmmryUis.  Amaryllis  is  my  name,  Dolly. 

DoUy,  Yes,  yes!  I  know  your  name  is 
Amanls.  ^ 

jhnaryOio,  No,  child,  Amaryllis. — But 
yoo'tt  pronounce  it  better  by  and  by.  And 
if  my  DoUy  wiU  take  this  coat  and  Drush  it 
forme, when  she  brings  it  to  my  chamber 
again,  I  have  something  to  say  to  her  in  pri- 
vate which  wiU  not,  I  £>pe,  he  displeaainff  to 
her.  [fisiT,  IookU^  tenderly  at  Mr. 

DoUy,  (alsM.)  Whatoan  be  have  to  say  to 
me  now  f  Ods  dickens !  TU  wwr  he  means 
to  b«y  me  a  new  gown. — ^Faith!  he  means 
aoofte  other  thing,  perhaps.  Well,  if  he  were 
not  oo  much  taken  up  with  his  books,  and  his 
papcn^and  bJepoeliy,  and  suchtnsh,  I  should 
fiko  mightily  to  keep  a  maid  of  my  own,  and 
fat  mN  Mn.  Aaank^I'U  bring  it  to  this 
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peoples  of  mj  country  hear  your  pipe,  dey 
do  BO.  (Stopping  his  earSf  and  nUmuking  otu 
who  Tuna  away.)  And  1  do  say  dat-I  play 
more  better  masic  dan  you,  one,  two,  ten, 
twe  nty  times  over. 

Piper.  Lord  help  ye,  man  !  it's  lang  sin 
pride  began :  will  ye  compaie  yourself  to  the 
Laird  ofMcRory's  piper. 

Fiddler.  A  ^at  affair  to  be  sure  of  the 
Laird  of  McRory's  piper? 

Piver.  You  man  eat  a  bow  o'  meal  before 
you  oe  like  him  tho*. 

Fiddler.  Thank  Gk>d  !  I  have  more  christ- 
ian-like  victuals  to  eat 

Piper.  Better  than  you  or  your  grandfa- 
ther either,  ha'  been  glad  o'  worse  fare. 

Fiddler,  Yes,  that  may  be  the  case  in  vour 
country,  like  enough  where,  unless  it  oe  a 
lousy  tailor,  or  sick  like  (mimicking  himj) 
few  of  ^ou  taste  any  thing  that  has  ever  had 
life  in  it. 

Piper.  Sir,  an'  it  were  not  for  respe  ct  to 
the  ladv  yonder  (pointing  to  the  window  where 
Hannan  appears,)  I  would  run  this  dirk  into 
that  nasty  bulk  of  yours,  and  let  out  some  of 
the  plum-pudding  you  pretend  to  be  stufied 
with,  you  swine  that  you  are  !         / 

Fiddler.  O  never  mind  the  lady.  Master 
McRory ;  I'll  box  you  for  two-pence.    {Put- 
ting himself  tn  a  boxing  posture.) 

Piper.  Done,  sir,  for  half, the  money.  {PmH- 
ing  kimselfinihe  same  posture.) 

lIurdy'Gttrdy-Man.  Dese  men  very  fool- 
ish: my  hurdy-gurdy  and  I  be  but  strangers 
in  dis  country :  we  will  keep  out  of  de  way. 
(Attiring  to  a  comer  of  the  stage.) 

Enter  Worsriptoit  and  Jxkkins. 

Wor.  Hold,  hold !  what  is  all  this  for  ?  I 
hired  you  to  give  us  harmony  and  not  discord, 
ami  be  damn  d  to  you ! 

Fiddler.  Yon  shall  have  that  too,  an'  please 
your  honour. 

Wor.  But  I  want  no  more  than  I  bargain- 
ed for,  so  keep  this  for  some  other  occasion, 
if  you  please. 

Fiddler,  (giving  up.)  Well,  it  don't  signi- 
fy, I  can  pick  a  quarrel  with  him  anomer 
time. 

Piper,  ^to  Fiddler.)  Since  the  gentleman  de- 
sires it,  sir,  I  shall  let  yon  alone  for  this  time ; 
but  damn  you,  sir,  if  you  say  a  word  against 
my  country  again,  I'll  make  you  a  man  of 
no  country  at  all.  {Thev  take  up  their  in- 
struments, and  go  to  different  sides  of  the 
stage,  still  making  signs  of  d^ance  to  one 
another. 

Wor.  (going  to  the  window.)  Are  you  there, 
my  charminglove P 

Hannak.  Yes,  I  have  been  here  some 
time. 

Wor.  I  could  not  come  sooner  .-^Remem- 
ber your  promise ;  and  in  the  mean  time  what 
music  shall  they  play  ? 

Hannah.  Just  let  ihem  play  a  concert. 

Wor.  A  concert. — Well,  gentlemen,  you 
are  desired  to  play  a  concert. 


Fiddler.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  all  t»pttj 
together.  What  shall  we  play  ?  (to  Piper.) 
Shall  we  play  the  L^dj^'"  Fancy  i 

Piper.   A  cnstock  fortbe  Lady's  Fana. 

Fiddler.  The  Soldier's  Delight  then .' 

Piper,  A for  the  Soldier's  Dehghtla 

tune  for  a  two-penny  alehouse. 

HwrdihGwrdy-Man.  Don't  mind  hin(l» 
Fiddler.)  he  be  waahpish:  you  and  1  will  ptiy 
Ma  chere  Amie. 

Piper.  Well,  well !  play  what  you  pleue, 
beth  of  you,  but  I'll  play  the  batUe  of  Kilit 
Cranky,  and  hang  me,  if  your  "Ah  Me"  will 
be  heard  any  more  than  the  chirping  of  i 
cricket  in  tlie  hearth.  (Jheu  begin  to  plsf, 
andthe  Piper  drownsUiem both  witk  his  noitt.) 

Wor.  (stopping  his  ears.)  Give  over !  pn 
over!  bless  my  soul!  the  squeaking;  ofi 
hundred  pigs  and  the  sow-driver  at  their  beeii 
is  nothing  to  this.  (Chfing  to  the  window.}^ 
Well,  my  love,  how  did  you  like  the  eon* 
cert? 

Hannah,  (above.)  Very  well,  I  thank  job- 

Wor.-  (aside.)  A  lady  of  precious  lute! 
(aside.)  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  bw 
them  one  at  a  time?  Which  of  them  shtfl  I 
desire  to  play  first?  (akmi) 

Hannak.  (tUtoee.)  Bid  that  6ddkr  then, 
without  the  breeches,  play  me  a  tone  on  hit 
bagpipes. 

Piper.  I  must  let  you  to  wit,  madam,  that 
I  am  no  fiddler,  and  the  meanest  man  of  ail 
the  McRorys  would  scorn  to  he  a  fiddler. 
My  father  before  me  was  piper  to  the  l*ird, 
and  my  grandfiither  was  pip^r  to  the  High- 
land  Watch  at  the  siege  of  Quibec;  and  if 
he  had  not  piped  long  and  well  to  them, 
madam,  there  wad  ha'  teen  lessFrench  blowi 
spilt  that  day,  let  me  tell  you  thai,  madam. 

Wor.  Bily  good  Mr.  McRory,  she  meinl 
you  no  onehce ;  I  assure  yoa  she  re^iecU 
your  grandfather  very  much.  Do  oblige  os 
with  a  tune  on  your  bagpipes.  (Piper  m*^ 
a  profoundbaw,  andstanding  bfythende  stmi^ 
half  concealed,  plays  a  HigMand  peo-bro.) 

Wor.  (to  Finer.)  I  thank  you,  air;  yow 
music  is  excellent:  it  is  both  martial  tM 
plaintive. — But  where  is  our  Kttle  waiblcf  ?— 
Ua !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Sallt. 

Come,  my  good  girl,  can  you  sing  the  soo{ 
I  gave  you  ? 
Sally.  Yes,  sir. 
Wor.  Let  us  have  it  then. 

SONG. 

Ah,  Celis.  beauteoQs,  heavenly  maid  i 
In  pit  J  to  thy  tbepheid't  heart, 

Thai  by  thy  faUl  cbsmis  betray'd, 
The  genile  balm  of  hope  impart. 

Ah !  give  meliope  in  accents  sweet, 
Sweet  as  thy  lute's  melodious  strain ; 

I'll  lay  my  lanrels  at  thy  feet. 

And  bless  the  hour  that  gave  me  psin. 

Wor.  Very  well  rang, indeed.  (3b  Hannah*) 
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Don't  you  think,  my  charming  Hannah,  we 
have  had  music  enough  / 

Hannak.  Joit  as  you  pleaae :  I  don't  care. 
Wor,  rU  tend  them  off  then,  (to  Jenkins, 
who  eomts  JonBord.)  Take  them  all  to  the 
other  vide  of  the  house ,  and  make  them  play 
under  Miss  Martin's  window.  Yon  under- 
stand. (4nd«.) 

JtnktMM.  Yea,  sir.  [Ezihut  Jenkins  and 
wmsic,  andenUr  Wiilj  vho  retires  to  a  comer  of 
dUstigo. 

Wor,  (to  Hannah.)  How  did  you  like  my 
sooff,  Hannabella? 

HoMMok.  Very  well,  but  la !  it  an't  the  song 
you  promised  to  make  upon  me :  it  don't  say 
une  word  about  either  you  or  I. 

Wor.  Ay,  but  it  does  tho' ;  for  you  are 
Celia,  and  1  am  the  shepherd,  and  that  is  the 
fitfhion  of  lore-songs. 

Hannah.  Well,  Uiat  is  so  droll ! 

War.  So  it  is. — And  now,  my  dearest  crea- 
ture, fulfil  your  nromise,  and  come  over  the 
window  to  me  \  the  postchaise  is  waiting  for 
us. 

Hiamak.  La !  is  it  the  yellow  chaise  that 
stands  commonly  in  the  yard  ? 

IVor.  I  can't  tell  you  what  colour  it  is,  but 
it  carries  us  off  to  be  married.  Come  over  the 
windowy  my  love. 

Hannah.  La !  1  didn't  promise  to  go  over 
the  window :  Aunt  says  they  never  do  ffood 
who  get  over  the  window  to  be  married  :  I 
only  promised  to  run  off  with  you. 

irar.  But  thatis  just  the  same  thing.  Do. 
come  nam;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  You 
have  only  to  set  your  foot  upon  that  stone 
which  jets  out  from  the  wall,  and  you  are  in 
my  arms  in  an  instant. 

Hamnah.  No,  no !  old  aunt  Gertrude  went 
over  the  window  to  be  married,  and  she  fell 
and  broke  her  leg,  and  never  was  married  at 
all. 

War,  But  Tou  can't  break  your  leg  here, 
the  wall  is  so  low.^ — Come,  come,  there  is  no 
time  to  lose. 

Hanaak,  O  no,  no  i  I  know  I  shall  come  to 
harm. 

Wot.  Do,  my  dearest  Hannabella,  there  is 
not  the  least  danger.  (/«  a  coaxing  tone  of 
voUe.) 

Hannah,  O  no,  no  I  aunt  Gertrude  broke 
her  leg,  and  I'm  sure  I  shall  break  mine  too. 

ffor.  (losing  all  paHence.)  Damn  jour 
aunt  Gertrude,  and  all  the  fools  of  the  nuni- 
ly !  ril  give  you  leave  to  cat  my  head  off  if 
you  fall. 

Hannah.  I'll  go  awajr,  1  won't  stay  here  to 
be  damned.  (Whimperings  and  turning  from 
the  teindaw.) 

ffor.  Forgive  me.  my  love;  don't  go  away:  I'll 
do  any  Uung  to  please  you. — ^Wluit  the  devil 
shall  we  do  7  * 

H-'ili,  (coming  fortoard.)  Don't  press  the 
lady  to  get  over  the  window,  sir ;  I'll  find  a 
way  of  getting  her  out  at  the  door,  which  I 
ahall  explain  to  you  afterwards. 


Wor.  Bather  c)iamber  enters  thro'  the  old 
lady's;  so  how  can  you  get  her  out  ? 

iriU.  By  unkennelling  the  old  lady,  to  be 
sure ;  I'll  do  that  fast  enough. 

War.  (to  Hannah.)  Then  wait  in  your 
chamber,  my  dearest  creature,  till  we  coma 
for  you,  (Aside  as  he  goes  off  with  Will.)-- 
Wliat  a  devil  of  a  fool  it  is  '.  who  could  have 
thought  she  would  have  been  so  obstinate. 

[EXKUNT. 

Scene  II. — a  small  hall,  with  the 
doors  of  several  ro^ms   opening 

INTO  IT. 

Enter  Worshiptok,  and  Will  with  a  candle 
and  burnt  paper  in  his  hand. 

Will,  (thrustii^  the  burnt  paper  under  one 
of  the  doors.)  Now,  my  gooa  Lady  Charity  ! 
I'll  be  even  with  you  for  the  half-crown  you 
saved  off  me. — She'll  smell  the  burning  soon 
enouffh,  I  warrant  ye ;  for  your  notable  la- 
dies, like  her,  poke  their  noses  into  every 
comer,  -and  get  out  of  bed  at  every  little 
noise,  to  see  that  no  rat  be  running  off  with 
one  of  their  old  shoes. — Do  you  go,  please 
your  honour,  and  wait  at  that  door  there, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  opens  to  the  stair 
case,  and  I'll  send  the  young  lady  to  you  im- 
mediately.   You  told  lier  our  plan  ? 

War.  Yes,  I  returned  to  the  window,  and 
told  her. 

Will.  I  have  procured  a  trusty  lad  to  drive 
in  my  place,  and  you'll  find  every  thing  as 
you  ordered  it. 

Wor.  I  thank  you,  my  good  fellow:  I'll 
make  your  fortune  for  this. 

Will.  I  know  your  honour  is  a  noble-minded 
gentleman.  [Exit  Worahipton. 

WUl  (alone,  listening  at.  the  door.)  Yes,  yes, 
she  smells  it  now :  I  hear  her  stirring.  (Bawl' 
ing  very  loud.)  Fire  !  fire  !  fire !  "The  house 
is  on  fire  !  Fire !  fire  !  fire  ! 

Enter  Lady  Goodbodt  in  her  night-clothes, 
followed  by  Hannah. 

Lady  O.  Mercy  on  us  !  how  strong  I  smell 
it  here!  Where  are  all  the  servants.'  Call 
every  body  up.  fExir  Hannah  hy  the  stair* 
ease  door.)  Is  that  the  way  out  f  Stay,  Han* 
nab,  and  take  me  with  you. 

Will.  Your  Ladyship  had  better  take  hold 
of  my  arm,  and  I'U  take  you  safe  out. 

Lady  O.  Do  take  me  out !  do  take  me  out ! 
Fire !  fire !  fire  \  Is  there  nobody  coming  to 
us  ?  ( Takes  hold  (/Will's  arm,  who,  staggers 
along  with  her  first  to  one  side  qfthe  stage  j  and 
then  to  the  other.)  Why,  what  are  you  about, 
fellow  ?    I'll  get  better  alons  by' myself. 

Will.  Never  fear !  never  fear !  I'll  warrant 
I'll  take  care  of  your  Ladyship. 

Lady  G.  Why  don't  you  go  &ster  then  ? 
Let  go  my  arm,  I  say.  Is  the  fellow  mad  or 
drunk.' 

WiU.  I'll  take  care  of  your  Ladyship.  Old 
ladies  are  often  a  stumbling :  take  good  care 
of  your  feet,  madam. 
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Ltdif  G.  Look  to  yoor  own  feet,  fool !  and 
let  me  alone.  The  man's  diatraoted !  let  go 
my  arm,  1  say.  (Ske  strugtgles  fa  gdfrtt :  he 
keeps  fast  hoCi  of  her,  OHdluMUs  xig-zago9er 
the  stage,  she  aU  the  while  eaUimg  mAfire,  till 
they  get  ta  the  stair-ease  door,  where  he  faiU 
ioutn  with  his  hoiUf  w/U  aeroes  the  diir  to 
fT9oentiisopeming,asifheweteimaJU,)  Hmt* 
en  preaerve  oa !  tbe  man's  in  a  fit,  and  the 
door  won't  open.    Who's  there  ?  Fire !  fira ! 

Enter  Laiidladt  and  Dolit. 

Landlady.  Fire  in  my  house,  mercy  on  ns ! 
how  strong  it  smells  here.  O  lud  !  fud !  I'm 
a  min'd  woman !  Where  can  it  have  brake 
out  f    O  lud !  lud ! 

Dolly.  Lack-a-daisy  !  I  smell  it  over  head. 
I'll  pawn  my  life  it  is  in  the  north  garret,  where 
my  new  gown  liea.    O  dear !  O  dear  ! 

Landlady  (running  distraetedlu  about.)  Fire ! 
fire !  Water !  water !  will  nobody  assist  a 
poor  ruined  woman  f  Oh,  all  my  good  fiimi- 
ture  !  Oh,  my  new  dimity  bed  ! 

Eater  Sir  John  Hazblwood  in  his  night-gown. 

Sir  John  H.  Confound  your  new  dimity  bed. 
Where  is  Miss  Martin  .' 

liod^  O.  O  my  child !  my  child !  where  is 
my  child  ? 

Sir  John  H.  I'll  go  for  her.— But  here  she 
comes  :  all's  well  now ;  let  it  burn  as  it  will. 
(Enter  Miss  Martin,  and  Sir  John  runs  eager^ 
lyup  to  her,  but  stops  short  suddenly.)  My 
Ad  sick  fellow  is  in  oed,  and  can't  stir  a  limb 
to  saye  himself;  I  must  carry  him  out  in  my 
arms.  (Going  hastily  out,  but  is  stopped  Inf 
Amaryllis,  tMO  enters  grotesquely  dressed  in 
his  nightcap.) 

Amaryllis.  Where  are  you  going .'  where 
has  it  broke  out  ? 

Landlady.  O  lud,  sir !  it  is  broke  out  up 
■tairs,  and  all  my  goods  will  be  burnt.  Who 
will  assist  a  poor  ruin'd  woman  f 

Amaryllis.  There  is  no  fire  up  stairs,  I  aa- 
■nre  you,  but  I  smell  it  here. 

Landlady.  Then  it  is  down  stairs,  and  we 
aball  all  be  burnt  before  we  can  get  out 
(Tfiey  all  crowd  about  the  staircase  door.) 
Raise  that  great  fellow  there. 

Ladu  G.   He's  in  a  strong  hysterick  fit. 

Dolly,  Give  him  a  kick  'o  toe  guta,  and  that 
will  cure  his  extericks. 

Sir  John  H.  A  hasty  remedy,  gentle  maid- 
en. (Sir  John  and  Amaryllis  l^  Will  neek 
amd  heels  from  the  door.) 

Enter  Datid  from  the  stair-esse. 

DaM.  Whb  stopped  the  door  there .'  what's 
all  this  bustle  for  ? 

Landlady.  O,  David,  Dayid !  ian't  there 
fire  below  stairs,  David  ? 

David.  Yes,  as  much  as  will  roaat  an  egg, 
if  you  blow  it  well. 

Landlady.  Nay,  but  I'm  sure  the  house  is 
on  fire,  for  I  dreamt  this  Tery  ni^ht  thai  Pom- 
pey's  whelp  was  gnawing  a  nole  in  my  apron, 


and  tlyU  hodea  me  nogood.    I'll  go  and  look 
all  over  the  house.    Come,  Doll. 

[ExBOirr  Landlady  and  DoDj. 

air  John  H,  (tm  AmaryUia.)  We  had  brtp 
tereeaich  too. 

[EiBuirr  Sir  John  mad  Amairffia 
What's  the  matter  with  Willf 

U^  O,  He's  in  a  atron^  fit 

David,  I  never  knew  him  In  one  beftre: 
I'm  afraid  he's  dead,  poor  feUow !  WhsftwiH 
become  of  old  Griiel  his  mother  now?    Be  - 
gave  the  beat  half  of  his  earnings  to  keep  her 
out  of  the  workhouse. 

Lady  O.  Did  he  indeed!  goodyomkgmaa! 
Run  and  get  assistance  fer  nim.  But,  bs^ 
pen  what  will)  old  Griiel  shan't  go  to  the 
workhouse,  for  I'll  take  care  of  her  my«l£ 
Haato,  good  David !  ran  for  the  apotheeur 
directly.  (Exit  David.)  Go,  Mary,  fetch 
me  some  drops  from  my  room.  (Eiir  Mm 
Martin.)    Poor  young  man ! 

WiU.  (gettingim,and  faUmg  on  his  knees  k 
Lady  Goodbody.f  O,  my  good  Messed  ltd;! 
I'm  a  Jew,  and  a  Turk,  and  a  Judas  Iseariot  I 
havepla^red  the  knave  with  yon  all  this  whik 
out  or  spite.  If  I  had  not  been  a  beast  I  might 
have  known  that  you  were  a  main  good,  ebvi- 
table  huly.— But  I'll  feteh  her  back  agiia. 
I'll  run  to  the  world's  end  to  serve  yoo. 

Lady  O.  Tou  are  imving,  I  fear :  who  wiO 
you  feteh  back  ? 

WUl.  The  ffreatheiiesa,yoarnieoe,nadaa. 
who  is  run  on  to  marry  Mr.  Worahipton,  and 
all  by  my  eursed  contrivance  too. 

ijedu  O,  The  mat  heiress,  my  nieoe  ( 

Will.  Tea.  my  lady;  your  nieoe,  Bfiss  Clod* 
pato :  bnt  I'll  fetoh  her  back  again,  tho'  tytr^ 
bone  in  my  skin  should  be  broken. 

Lady  Q,  'This  is  atrange,  indeed !  (Cba- 
sidering  a  while.)    No,  no,  young  man,  doat 

S  after  her :  she  is  of  age,  ana  may  do  u 
spleases. 

WiU.  Oda  my  life,  you  are  the  beet  good 
lady  alive  !  I'll  run  and  tell  my  oM  mother 
what  a  lady  vou  are. 

Lady  G.  Nay,  I'll  go  and  see  her  mys^; 
I  may  DO  able  to  make  ner  aituation  more  ooo- 
fortoUe,  perhapa. 

Wm.  (burstmg  into  tears.)  Thank  yon,  vat 
dam !  Heaven  knowa  I  tliank  you !  bnt  es 
long  aa  1  have  health  and  tlMse  two  hands,  TU 
take  care  of  her  who  took  caie  of  me  before 
I  could  take  care  of  myaelf. 

Lady  O.  Ton  are  a  good  youngman,  I  eee, 
and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  earn  of  yon 
both.  She  haa  brought  you  soberly  up,  I  hope, 
and  taught  you  to  read  your  Bibfe. 

WUl,  O  Lord,  madam!  old  Giiael  cant 
read  a  word  herself,  but  many  a  time  ehe  de- 
airea  me  to  be  gopd--and  so  1  will :  hang  mo 
if  I  don't  read  the  Bible  frtwa  beginning  to 
end,  hard  names  and  altogether ! 

Lady  O,  Come  into  the  parlour  with  mo : 
yon  must  tell  me  more  of  this  story  of  BIr. 
Wonhipton  and  my  nieoe. 

Ra-entor  Mias  AfARTiH  with  the  drooa 
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Jiroftw.  I  Mnigbt  them  every  where, 
md  thought  I  ihoukl  nevei^— 

Lady  G.  We  don*t  want  them  bow  ;  con^y 
them  bech  egtUk  VRxkvkv  Lady  Goodbody 
iHui  Will  ^  ene  Jide,  oMi  MiM  Mutm  6y  tike 


ScSlfB  Ilf.— TBS  IVH  YARD,  WITH  TH£ 
9TABZ.B-DOOE  IM  FEOHT,  AT  WHICH 
WILL  APPEAKS,  AS  IF  ABADT  TO  8AD- 
1>LZ  A  HOBSB. 

Enter  Akartllis. 

AmaffOiM.  I  heer,  Will,  yoa  ue  going  b^ 
Lady  Qoodbody'e  orders  to  desire  the  youoff 
eoaple  to  retnm  to  her  from  church :  I  should 
be  much  obliged  to  you  if  yoa  would  teke 
Dorothea  behind  you,  for  she  has  got  some 
biistnesB  in  the  Tilhge  this  morning,  and  there 
it  no  oonveyanoe  lor  her  unless  you  take  her 
up. 
•  wm,  WhAt,  our  DoU  do  yoa  mean? 

AmarMs.  Yes,  WiU. 

ITiU.  Uangher!  letberwalk:  Blackberry 
won't  eaiiT  double. 

Jimmj/hM,  I  am  sure  he  will,  if  yon  try  him. 

WiiL  Why  should  I  hobble  all  the  way  with 
«  fai  weneh  behind  me  ?  She's  able  enough 
to  walk. 

AmmrMB*  Don*t  be  so  ill-UAtured  now: 
she  woitfd  not  be  so  to  you  if  she  could  serve 
you. 

WUl,  No,  to  be  sure:  as fiixasa  kick  o)  the 
gate  goes  to  ooie  one  of  theeztericks,  kindly 
christiaa  I  she  will  be  ready  enough  with  her 


in  En^and.    A  soft  pillion  for  her  truly ! 

{firvmikUng  at  hBgoet  tnlo  Me  siabU.) 
JiwtmryUu.  (aJUme*)  He  nss  been  my  riTsl, 
I  see,  by  his  spite.    But  no  wonder!  my 
charming  girl  most  have  many  admiien. 

[Exit. 


ACT  V, 

SCBICB     L— THB  KITCHBir.       LAHDLADT 

DiftCorBBBD  aoine  up  ahd  down,  bv- 

BT     WITH  BBB   FAMILY    AFFAIB8,   AND 
OA.rtD       WITH       TWO      COCBTBTMBNy 
.     OAtH JOBfi  A  POT  OF  BBSB  TOOBTSBB. 


AnuttyUU.  Come,  come!  don't  be  so  crusty 
now.  Here  is  money  for  you:  Blackberry 
must  cany  double.  (Giving  him  money.) 

WUL  Ay,  to  be  sure,  ii  I  coax  him  well,  1 
don't  know  but  he  may  :  lor  tho'  he  is  but  a 
brute  he  has  as  many  odd  humoora  about  him 
as  any  reasonable  creature. 

AwutyUu,  Do,  my  good  fellow,  and  put  a 
soft  nilhon  under  her,  for  the  roed  is  very 
nHtgn. 

WUL  Nay,  hsng  me  if  I  do  that !  she  an't 
•o  delicate,  good  sooth ! — ^Let  her  be  ready  to 
eet  off  in  ten  minutes,  if  she  means  to  come, 
lor  I  won't  wait  an  instant  for  the  fintmadam 


Firtt  man,  (dnmkmg,)  My  sarvice  to  you, 
David. 

Damd,  (drinkmf.)  And  here's  to  your 
very  good  health.  Master  Simons.  But  as  I 
was  a  sayinff.  if  I  were  'Squire  Haretop,  d'ye 
see,  I  would  look  after  mine  own  afiairs,  and 
not  let  myself  be  eaten  up  by  a  parcel  of 
greedy  ipendthrifts  and  wandering  news- 
mongers. I  would  look  after  mine  own  af- 
&hs,  d'ye  see,  that  is  what  I  would. 

Suond  num.  To  be  sure,  David,  it  would  be 
all  the  better  Ibr  him,  if  so  be  that  he  were  in 
the  humour  to  think  so. 

Dmmd,  Ay,  to  be  sure  it  would.  Master 
Oubbins.  For  this  now  is  what  I  have  al- 
ways said,  and  advised,  and  commented,  and 
expounded  to  every  body^  that  a  man  who 
don't  look  after  his  own  aSnirs,  is.  at  the  best, 
but  a  silly  colt  that  strews  about  nis  own  fod- 
der. 

Landlady^  Lord  help  ye,  David !  would  any 
one  think  to  hear  you  talk,  now,  that  vou  had 
been  once  the  master  of  this  inn,  and  all  by 
neglecting  of  your  own  concerns  are  come  to 
be  the  servant  at  last. 

David,  (ufitk  great  eomtmint.)  Does  the 
silly  woman  think,  because  1  did  not  mind 
every  gill  of  gin,  and  pint  of  twopenny  sold 
in  the  house,  that  I  could  not  have  managed 
my  own  concerns  in  a  higher  line  i  If  my 
parents  had  done  by  me  as  they  ought  to  have 
done.  Master  Simons,  and  had  let  me  follow 
out  my  learning,  as  I  was  inclined  to  do,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  I  might  have  been. — 
Ods  life !  I  might  have  been  a  clerk  to  the 
king,  or  mayhap  an  archbishop  by  this  time. 
{A  knocking  at  the  door.  Landlady  opens  it, 
and  enter  two  Airmers.) 

First  Farmer.  Is  Dolly  within? 

Landlady.  No,  she  is  gone  a  little  way 
a-fieldthis  morning,  about  some  errands  of  her 
own. 

Second  Farmer.  That  is  a  pity  now,  for  we 
bring  her  such  rare  news. 

Landlady.  Lack-apdaisy  !  what  can  that  be  ? 

Second  Farmer.  Her  uncle,  the  grazier,  is 
dead  at  last*^  and  tho'  he  would  never  allow 
her  a  penny  i^  his  lifetime,  as  you  well  know, 
he  has  died  without  a  will,  and  every  thing 
that  he  has,  comes  to  Dolly. 

First  Former.  Ay,  by  my  faith !  as  good 
ten  thousand  poun£,  when  house  and  stock, 
and  all  is  disposed  of,  as  any  body  would  wish 
to  have  the  handling  of. 

Landlady.  Ten  thousand  pounds!  how 
some  peopto  are  bom  to  be  lucky !  A  poor 
woman  like  me  may  labour  all  her  life  long, 
and  never  make  the  twentieth  part  of  it.  En- 
ter  8aUy,  Come  hither,  Sally  i  did  DoU  teU 
you  where  she  was  going  this  morning.' 

SaUy.  No,  but  I  can  guess  well  enough, 
for  she  is  all  dress'd  in  white,  and  I  know  it 
is  to  Middleton  church  to  be  married  to  that 
there  gentleman  that  writes  all  the  songs  and 

the  metre. 

Landlady*  'TIS  lucky  it's  no  worse.  Step 
into  the  parlour,  sirs,  and  I'll  come  to  you 
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presently.  (Exeq nt  Farmen and  Sally  d^fer- 
eni  loauB.)  What  luck  some  people  hare! 
married  to  a  gentleman  too !  fortune  makes  a 
lady  of  her  at  once. 

Vavid.  By  my  faith  !  and  fortune  has  been 
in  great  want  of  stuff  for  that  purpose  when 
die  could  light  upon  nothing  better  than  Doll. 
They  lack'd  of  fish  to  make  a  dish  that  filled 
their  pan  with  tadpoles. 

Landlady.  Don*t  be  so  spiteful,  now,  Da- 
Tid ;  some  folks  must  be  low  in  this  world,  and 
others  must  be  high. 

David.  Yes,  truly^  she'll  be  high  enough. 
Give  some  folks  an  inch  and  they'll  take  an 
ell ;  let  fortune  make  her  a  lady,  and  she'll 
reckon  herself  a  countess,  I  warrant  ye. — 
Lord  help  us  !  I  think  I  see  her  now,  in  all  her 
stuff  silks,  and  her  great  bobbing  topknots, 
holding  up  her  head  aa  grand  and  as  grave 
as  a  cat  looking  out  of  a  window. — Foh  !  it 
were  enough  to  make  a  body  sick. 

Landlady.  Fy,  David  !  you  are  aa  spiteful 
now  as  -if  somebody  were  taking  something 
out  of  your  pocket:  I'll  assure  you  she  has  a 
more  genteeler  behaviour  than  most  young 
women  in  the  pariah :  I  have  given  her  some 
lessons  myself; 

David.  Ay,  by  my  faith  !  and  her  gentility 
smacks  devilishly  of  the  place  that  b&  got  it 
from. 

Re-enter  Sallt  in  great  haste. 

Sally.  Lack-a-daisy !  I  went  to  the  stable 
just  now  to  tell  Will  about  Dolly's  great  for- 
tune; and  he  is  gone,  and  Blackberry  is  gone, 
and  the  chaise  and  horses  are  gone. 

Ijandlady.  There  is  witchcraft  about  this 
house! — rfl  pawn  my  life  some  of  the  gentle- 
folks are  mi— Ing  too ;  let  us  go  and  see. 

[EXEDICT. 

Scene    II. — ^emter   ladt    ooodboot, 

MISS    MARTIK,  AND  SIR    JOHN    HAZSL- 
WOOD. 

Sir  John  H.  (speaking  as  he  mUrs.)  I  am 
heartily  sony  for  it :  my  nephew  alone  is  to 
blame,'  and  he  will  be  severely  punished 
for  his  fault.— Ton  expect  them  to  return 
when  the  ceremony  is  over :  we  ahall  see  them 
soon  then. 

Lady  G.  1  dare  say  we  shall :  and  in  the 
mean  time  let  us  drop  this  disagreeable  sub- 
ject 

Sir  John  H.  Foi^ve  me,  Lady  Goodbody, 
for  appearing  to  rmet  so  much  the  honour 
of  connecting  my  family  with  yours. 

Lttdv  G.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  1  could  have 
wished  to  have  received  that  honour  from 
another  party.  Tour  nephew,  however,  seta 
you  a  good  example  in  marrying,  tho  l*m 
afraid  it  will  be  lost  upon  you. 

Mss  Martin.  {frUfidty.)  Your  Ladyship 
has  teased  Sir  John  so  often  upon  this  subject, 
that,  if  he  has  any  spirit  at  all,  he  will  cer- 
tainly remain  a  bacnelor  from  mere  oontra- 
dictioD. 


Sir  John  H.  Tea,  BCss  Martin,  thai  is  a  oio- 
tive  urged  with  authority  by  those  who 
recommend  it  from  experience.  Nay,  so 
greatly,  it  is  said,  do  young  ladies  dehglil  in 
It,  that  every  thing  they  do  ou|[bt  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  rule  of  opposition.  ^  Whea 
they  frown  upon  us  it  is  a  smile  of  invitation ; 
when  they  avoid  us  it  is  a  signal  to  staad  up- 
on the  watch  for  a  tete-artete ;  (aj^roackin^ 
her  vntk  an  areh  smile  as  ske  draws  kertty 
up  with  an  affected  indiferenee.)  but  when 
they  foM  back  their  beads  at  our  approach, 
in  all  the  studied  carelessness  of  contempt, 
we  may  consider  ourselves  as  at  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  favor.  Is  it  allowable,  madam,  to 
take  this  rule  for  my  guide .' 

Miss  Martin.  By  all  means,  Sir  John;  telA 
loye  will  naturaUy  teach  yon  to  judge  br 
that  rule  which  proves  most  for  your  own  wA- 
vantage.  I  hope,  however,  you  wiU  lUov 
those  unlucky  men  upon  whom  we  beslov 
our  smiles,  to  find  out  another  for  themselTei. 

Lady  G.  {to  Miss  Martin,  displeased.)  Toa 
have  got  a  sharp  disagreeable  way  oC  lalki&f 
of  late,  which  is  not  at  all  beeomiag,  chiM: 
you  used  to  smile  and  look  good-hnnxmred  ta 
every  body. 

AAss  Martin.  And  so  I  may  again,  madin, 
when  I  am  with  the  poor  silly  folks  wh» 
don't  know  how  humiliating  it  is  for  them  to 
be  so  treated :  I  hope  I  ahaU  always  be  civil 
enough  to  spare  Sir  John  Haielwood  tbit 
mortification.  (Making  Am  an  tfeetei  eai 
ironical  eartesy.) 

Lady  G.  (peevishly.)  Let  us  have  no  moe 
of  this  !~Sir  John,  1  shall  now  give  up  teu* 
ing  you  about  matrimony.  I  see  you  are  in- 
corrigible. 

Sir  John  H.  Then  you  see  further  thaa  I 
do,  madam,  for  I  rather  think  it  possible  1 
may  be  persuaded  to  enter  into  it  at  last. 

Lady  G.  I'm  sure  I  muat  earnestly  wish  it 
for  your  own  sake ;  and  so  confident  am  1  of 
your  making  an  excellent  husband,  thst  I 
would  even  venture  to  reoommend  yoo  to 
the  dearest  relation  I  have. 

Miss  Martin,  {aside,  breaking  awav  from 
them  suddenly  J  ami  hurrying  ta  the  ether  mi 
oftheroom.)  At  it  again!  lean  bear  this  » 
longer. 

Sr  John  H.  {to  Lady  Goodbody.)  Too  see, 
madam,  this  conversation  is  inlereating  oaly 
to  you  and  me :  had  I  not  then  better  make 
love  to  your  ladyship  f 

Lady  O.  Why  there  was  a  time,  Sr  Jobs, 
when  I  was  not  without  admireis* 

iSkr  John  H-  How  much  I  should  han 
liked — ^but  it  would  have  been  a  dangfioui 
gratification — to  have  seen  these  attractions 
m  their  full  strength  which  are  still  so  pow- 
erful in  their  decfine.  * 

Lady  G.  There  is  still  a  good  Iikene«  » 
me,  as  I  was  in  those  days,  which  Mary  nov 
wears  upon  her  arm:  whilst  I  go  to  givv 
some  oroers  to  my  woman,  make  ner  pull  oo 
her  i^ove  and  shew  it  to  yon.  You'll  have 
the  eight  of  a  very  pretty  naad  and  arm  ^7 
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the  bye ;  oar  family  is  remukable  for  nretiy 
bnndB.  [Exit. 

Rir  John  H.  (going  yp  to  Miss  Martin.) 
May  I  pmumCy  madam,  thus  authorised,  to 
beg  you  will  have  the  condescension  to  grati- 
fy me. 

Mis$  Martin.  I  can't  possibly :  It  is  not  on 
my  ann  at  present 

Sir  John  H,  Nay,  but  I  see  the  mark  of  it 
through  your  glove :  may  1  presume  to  assist 
you  in  pulling  it  off.'  (Qjfering  to  take  hold 
ofktrgiooe^  tohilst  akt  puts  away  his  hand 
with  grtai  displeasure.) 

Miss  Mattin,  Yon  presume  indeed :  I  can't 
snfier  it  to  be  pulled  off. 

Sir  John  H.  Then  I  must  indeed  be  pre- 
Bomptttous,  for  positively  I  will  see  it.  (Tak- 
ing held  of  her  hand,  ttkUst  she^  struggling 
to  puU  it  away  from  him  without  efeetf  at  last^ 
in  hsr  distress^  gives  him  with  the  other  hand 
a  good  box  on  tie  ear,  and  then,  bursting  into 
iearSf  throws  herself  into  the  next  chair,  and 
etners  hsr  face  wUh  both  her  hands.)  My 
dear  Miss  Martin,  forgive  me  !  I  fear  I  have 
behaved  ungenerously  to  you:  but  believe 
me,  catefesB  as  I  may  have  appeared,  I  have 
beheld  yoa  with  the  most  passionate  admira- 
tion. (Kneeling  at  her  feet.) 

Miss  Martin,  f turning  from  him  disdain- 
fuMy.)  Get  up,  Sir  John,  and  find  out  some 
amusement  more  becoming  your  understand- 
ing and  your  years.  (  WtSks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stage  with  assumed  dignity,  whilst  Sir  John 
sits  down  mueh  agitated  on  a  chair  on  the 
front :  s4s,  turning^  round,  perceives  his  agi- 
falioK,  ana  forgetting  her  displeasure,  runs  up 
€o  him  eagerly,) 

Miss  Mairtin.  Good  heaven !  is  it  posiible 
that  you  are  thus  affected.  What  is  it  that 
disturbs  you  so  much  ? 

SrJohnH  A  very  foolish  distress,  madam, 
but  it  will  BOi  long  disturb  me. 

Mss  JMsrfni.  I  hope  it  will  not. 

Sir  John  H.  Nay,  it  shall  not,  madam. — 
First  when  I  beheld  you,  I  was  weak  enough 
to  think  that  I  discovered  in  an  assemblage 
of  featurps  by  no  means  (pardon  me)  particu- 
larly handsome,  as  many  worthy  and  agreear 
ble  qualities  as  would  have  been  unpardona- 
ble in  the  most  ardent  physiognomist.  I  saw 
thro'  the  weak  designs  of  your  aunt,  and  ap- 

n*  ided  your  delicacy  and  spirit.  I  will  con- 
,  that  passing  bj  the  door  of  your  apart- 
ment the  other  night,  as  it  stood  open,  I 
heurd  you  mention  me  to  your  cousin  in  a 
way  tnat  completely  ensnared  me.  I  was 
fooliidi  enough  to  beueve  I  had  at  last  found 
a  woman  in  whose  keeping  1  might  entrust 
vay  happiness.  But  it  was  a  weakness  in 
mm  :  I  aee  my  folly  now ;  and  this  is  the  last 
time  I  shall  he  the  sport  of  yain  capricious 


Miss  Martin.  Is  it  possible !— Oh,  we  have 
both  been  deceived !  I  have  been  deceived 
by  sofloething  very  far  dif&rent  from  vanity 
— my  wettn£d  pride  still  whispering  to  me 
thai  1  WIS  the  object  of  your  ridicule :  and 


yon  haye  been  deceived  by  a  physio{[nomy 
that  has  indeed  told  yon  untruly  when  it  ven- 
tured to  promise  any  thing  more  from  me 
than  the  ordinary  good  qualities  and  disposi- 
tion of  my  sex. — We  have  both  been  deceiv- 
ed ;  but  let  us  part  good  friends :  and  when 
I  am  at  any  time  inclined  to  be  out  of  hu- 
mour with  myself  the  recollection  that  I  have 
been,  even  for  a  few  deceitful  moments,  the 
object  of  your  partiality,  will  be  soothing  to 
me. 

Sir  John  H.  (catching  hold  of  her  as  she 
goes  away.)  No,  madam,  we  must  not  put. 
(Looking  stedfastly  and  seriously  in  her  face,) 
Can  you,  Miss  Martin,  for  once  lay  aside  the 
silly  forms  of  womanship,  and  answer  me  a 
plain  Question  upon  which  the  happiness  of 
my  lire  depends?  Does  your  heart  indeed 
bear  me  that  true  regard  which  would  make 
you  become  the  willing  partner  of  my  way 
thro*  life,  tho'  I  promise  not  that  it  shall  be  a 
fldwery  path,  for  ray  temper  and  habits  are 
particular. 

Miss  Martin.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  address 
me  in  so  strange  a  way,  that  I  don't  know 
what  I  ought  to  say. 

Sir  John  H.  Fye  upon  it!  I  expected  a 
simple,  I  had  almost  said  a  manly  answer,  from 
you  now.  (Pauses,  expecting  an  answer  from 
her,  whilst  she  remains  silent  and  embarrassed,) 
No,  I  see  it  is  impossible  :  the  woman  works 
within  you  still,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to 
be  honest.  Well,  I'll  try  another  method 
with  you.  (  Taking  her  hand  and  grasping  it 
fimdtf.)  If  you  do  not  withdraw  from  me  wis 
precious  hand,  I  shall  suppoeie  you  return  me 
the  answer  I  desire,  and  retain  it  as  my  own 
for  ever. 

Miss  Martin.  Why,  you  have  hurt  it  so 
much  in  that  foolish  struggle,  that  you  have 
not  lefl  it  power  to  witharaw  itself 

Sir  John  H.  Now,  fye  upon  thee  again ! 
this  is  a  silly  and  affected  answer.  But  let 
it  pass:  I  nnd  notwithstanding  all  my  par- 
ticular notions  upon  these  matters,  I  must 
e'en  take  thee  as  thou  art  with  all  thy  faults. 

(Kissing  her  hand  Jeooutly.) 

Miss  Martin.  I  think  1  hear  Worshipton's 


voice. 


Sir  John  H.  Ah,  my  poor  miserable  bride- 
groom of  a  nephew  !  I  must  be  angry  with 
him  now,  and  I  know  not  at  present  how  to 
be  angry. 

Enter  Worshiptojc  and  Hankah. 

War.  My  dear  uncle,  I  crave  your  bless- 
ing. 

Sir  John  H.  1  think,  sir,  it  would  become 
you  better,  in  the  first  place,  to  crave  my 
pardon. 

IVor.  The  world  maker  great  allowance, 
my  good  Sir,  for  young  men  of  fashion  in 
my  situation ;  knowing  us  to  be  of  a  free, 
careless,  and  liberal  disposition,  it  rails  us  not 
strictly  to  account  in  matters  of  elopement. 

Sir  John  M.  A  liberal  disposition !  No,  sir ; 
more  selfish  than  tlie  miser  who  hides  his 
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hoarded  gold  in  the  eafth.  1  wiih  yon  had 
made  wluit  is  really  right,  and  not  what  the 
world  thinka  dlowable,  the  mle  of  yonr  oon- 
duct. 

Wet.  I  ahan't  ar^^e  with  ^oa  about  oon- 
dnot,  Sir  Jdin;  it  is  a  deviliah  awkward 
word  in  a  yonng  lellow*a  month :  but  if  yon 
will  do  me  the  honour  of  Tiaiting  me  in  town 
next  winter,  I  ahall  introduce  you  to  auch  so- 
ciety and  amuaementa  as  country  gentlemen 
have  not  always  the  opportunity  or  knowing. 
You  willy  I  doubt  not,  hare  more  deference 
for  the  world  when  you  are  better  acquainted 
with  it. 

Siar  Jokn  H.  You  are  infinitely  obligiiig,  my 
most  liberal  sir^ — ^And  so  this  is  all  the  apolo- 
gy you  mean  to  offer  for  deceiving  a  yonng 
girl,  and  making  her  the  victim  of  your  irivo- 
mus  and  fantastical  wants  ? 

ffor.  No,  no !  I  do  mean  to  make  an  apol- 
ogy to  the  old  lady.— Hal  hai  ha  !  tho'  I 
can't  help  laughing  when  I  think  how  I  have 
cheated  tnat  wonderful  piece  of  goodness  and 
circumspection.  I  must  coax  her  a  little  to 
bring  round  the  old  fellow,  my  ikther«in-law, 
for  imast  have  a  brace  of  thousands  to  begin 
with  immediately* 

Sir  John  £r.  Ves,  you  are  perfectly  right  to 
make  as  much  of  him  as  you  can.  (Sir  John 
Uans  thaugkiftiUy  a/ramtt  the  Mde  seme,  and 
Worshipton  ttruU  ameeUmUy  tip  and  dawtif 
whilst  Miss  Martin  mnd  Hannah  eome  for- 
ward from  the  boUom  ofthe$lagey  engMged  m 
eotwertatian.) 

Hannah,  (in  a  buty  hatf^wkitper.)  So  you 
■ee,  my  dear  Mary,  you  must  just  tell  my 
aunt  that  he  ran  away  with  me,  and  I  could 
not  help  it.  For^  O  la !  he  is  so  in  love  with 
me  you  can*t  think !  And  do  you  know  we 
were  married  by  such  a  queer-lookiuff  man : 
he  h4d  fifteen  holes  in  his  cassock,  for  I  count- 
ed them  all  over  the  time  of  the  service.  And 
do  you  know,  when  we  came  to  the  church 
door,  Mr.  Worshipton  had  never  a  ring  to  put 
upon  my  finger.  And  do  yon  know  lie  bor- 
rowed an  olcTugly  niver  one  of  a  woman  who 
sold  ballads  by  tbe  gate,  and  gave  her  half-a- 

Sainea  for  it,  tho'  it  is  not  worth  a  sixpence, 
tat  I'm  just  as  good  a  married  woman,  you 
know,  for  all  that,  as  if  it  had  been  gold. 
(Holding  ftp  herfingtt  with  the  ring  upon  it.) 
An'tl? 

Miss  Martin.  I  believe  it  will  make  no 
great  difference. 

Hannah.  I  thought  so. — Now  do  speak  to 
my  aunt  for  me. 

Miss  Martin.  I  certainly  will,  my  dear  Han- 
nah, tho*  you  have  played  so  sly  with  us. 

Hannah.  But  la !  don't  tell  her  about  the 
half  guinea  for  the  ring,  for  that  would  make 
her  angrier  than  all  tiie  rest  of  it. — O  lud ! 
here  she  comes :  stand  before  me  a  little  bit. 
(Shrinking  behind  Miss  Martin's  back.) 

Enter  Ladt  Goodbodt. 

Lady  O.  Well,  Mr.  Worshipton,  what  have 
you  done  witli  my  uiece  ? 


If  or.  There  she  is,  madam.  (Hannah  conef 
from  beldnd  frodb,  and  makes  Ladv  Goodbodv 
an  awkward  fiigktmsd  cmisty.)  We  are  botn 
come  to  beg  your  forgivvneas,  and  1  hope  ibe 
will  not  suffer  in  your  ladyahip'sgood  opinion 
for  the  honour  she  has  conferred 'upon  yov 
humble  servant. 

Lady  G,  He  must  be  a  very  humble  ttf 
tant  indeed  who  derives  any  honour  finom  ha. 

Wor,  We  hoped  from  the  message  you  weiv 
so  obliging  as  to  send  us,  that  w<e  aboald  not 
find  you  very  severe. 

Lady  O.  1  think,  however,  I  maybe  allow- 
ed  to  express  some'  displeasure  ai  not  being 
consulted  in  a  matter  so  interesting  to  ny 
family,  without  being  considered  as  veiy 
severe. 

iror.(««M2slo  Sir  John.)  I  onlv  wonder  ibe 
is  not  more  angry  with  me.  (Aumd  to  IMj 
Goodbody.)  J  was  afraid,  maoam,  of  fiwliii; 
you  unfavourable  to  my  wishes,  and  dunliwt 
risk  my  happiness.  But  I  hope  you  have  m 
doubt  of  the  honour  of  my  intentions. 

Lady  G.  Certainly;  I  cannot  doubt  of  their 
being  very  honourable,  and  verydisinlentteJ 
also. — ^I  have  known  men  mean  enoo^  tai 
selfish  enough  to  possess  themselves  by  seen! 
elopements  of  the  fortunes  of  unwary  giih, 
whilst  they  have  had  nothing  to  give  in  re* 
turn  but  mdifilerenoe  or  contenpL  Nay,  1 
have  heard  ef  men  so  base  ae  to  take  adnn* 
tage  of  the  weakness  of  a  poor  girl's  iateUcd* 
to  accomplish  the  ungenerous  purpose.  Bnt 
it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  any  but  dimnlereftrd 
motives  to  you,  Mr.  Worshipton,  as  Miss  Clod- 
pate  has  but  a  very  small  fortune. 

War.  (starting.^  What  do  you  mean,  mi' 
dam  ?  the  only  child  of  your  brother,  Sir  Rov- 
land :  you  oafi'd  her  so  yourself. 

Ladv  O.  I  told  you  she  was  the  oafy  ohiU 
of  my  orother  by  nis  wife  Sophia  iSmot ;  but 
disagreeable  cireumstanoes  sametimes  take 
place  in  the  best  fkmilies,  which  it  goes  agtioit 
one's  feelings  to  repeat ;  and  there  was  m 
necessity  for  my  telliag  you,  in  indifferent 
conversation,  tut  he  has  manied  his  own 
cook  maid  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  by  whom  be. 
has  two  stout  bealthv  boys.  ^WorshiptiM) 
Jtofuis  Uke  one  petr^ieafir  some  dme,  hat  pir* 
osMng  a  smUe  upon  Miss  Martin's /ece  taht 
courage.) 

Wor.  Come,  come!  this  joke  won't  ps* 
upon  me :  I'm  not  so  easily  played  upon. 

Sir  Jo*»  H.  It  is  a  joke  I'm  afiaid  ihst 
will  not  make  you  mcfrry .  WonAiiptoo. 

Wor.  rU  believe  nobody  but  Haanah  bei^ 
self,  f(»  she  can't  be  in  the  plot,  and  she  is 
too  simple  to  deceive  me.  (To  Hannah.) 
Pray,  my  good  giri,  how  many  brothers  have 
you  got  ? 

Hmmah.  La  !  only  two;  and  one  of  them 
is  called  Rowland  after  my  father,  you  know, 
and  one  of  them  little  Johnny. 

Wor.  O,  hang  little  Johnny,  and  the  whole 
foola  of  the  race  !  I  am  ruined  beyond  re- 
demption. (Paemg  up  and  down^  andtossiag 
about  his  erms  tn  despair.) 
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Bammmk.  {gmmg  ttp  U  kim.)  La !  Mr.  Wor- 
-«faipton,  what  is  toe  matter  ? 

MiM$Jihftm,(rmUiMgkerbMk,)  Doa'tvpeak 
to  hin  now. 

Lad^ Q, igmmgup tohim tooikingiy.)  Don't 
he  no  nooh  (yreroome,  Mr.  Wonhipton; 
thinn  are  not  lo  ym  deflperete.  Hannah 
wiUlMve  ive  thonsanci  pounds  at  hsr  other's 
<^ieatli :  be  allowa  ber  the  interest  of  it  in  the 
mean  time,  and  I  ihall  add  two  hundred  a  jrear 
40  it  Thia,  joined  to  your  pay,  may,  I  tiunk, 
with  prudence  and  economy,  enable  von  to 
live  tofether  in  a  rery  snug  comfortable  way. 

fVcr.  Damn  your  snog  comfortabie  ways 
of  hTing !  my  sool  abhors  the  idea  of  it.  1 11 
pack  ap  all  f  have  in  a  knapsack  first,  and  join 
the  wikl  Indians  in  Amenca. — 1  wish  I  had 
been  in  the  bottoroleM  ocean  ere  I  had  come 
to  thia  accwaed  place. 

ah-  Mm  H.  Have  a  tttde  patience,  Wor- 
ahipton,  and  hear  my  plan  for  yon.  I'll  pay 
your  debts ;  yon  ehall  have  the  same  income 
yon  had  before,  with  more  prudence  perhaps 
to  msny  it  well ;  and  your  wife  sbaH  live 
with  liiT  fKends  in  the  country. 

Hnmak,  No,  but  I'll  live  with  mine  own 
husband,  for  he  knows  well  enooflrh  he  is 
mine  own  husband.  ( Taking  hold  of  Worship- 
ton,  whilst  he  shakes  her  of  tit  disgust,) 

Lsdy  G.  How  can  you  use  your  wife  so, 
Mr.  Worshipton ! 

Honutnk.  {whimpering,)  Oh !  he  don't  love 
me  !    Oh  dear  me !  he  don't  love  me  a  bit ! 

Wot,  What  is  the  creature  whimpering  for .' 
I  shall  run  distracted  ! 

Sir  Johm  H.  For  God's  soke  be  more  calm  ! 
IfyouHl  promise  to  live  prudently  in  town, 
we  shall  manage  your  lady  in  the  country  for 

fou.  Bot  rpmember,  Edward,  the  first  time 
hear  of  voor  old  habila  returning  upon  you, 
■be  shall  oe  sent  to  London  to  pay  you  a  visit. 

WcT.  O  dog  that  I  am  !  ana  so  this  is  all 

that  I  have  made  of  my  plots  and  my 

Idiot  and  fool  that  1  am  ! 

Sir  John  U.  Consider  of  it,  Worshipton, 
and  consider  of  it  well. 

Wor,  I  am  distracted,  and  can  consider  of 
nothing. 

Enter  Ahartllis,  followed  by  Dollt  and 

Jhnar^Ois.  I  am  come  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments to  you,  Worshipton,  wiui  afl  possible 
good  will;  1  wish  you  and  your  fair  bride 
joy.  most  cordially. 

Wot,  Nay,  I  wish  vou  joy,  Amaryllis. 

AmaruUis.  Ha !  wno  lias  been  so  officious 
as  to  tell  vou  of  my  roarriaffc  already  P 

War.  Married  I — Ho,  faith  ;  1  gave  you  joy 
beeaose  I  thought  you  a  baebielor  still.  Mar- 
ried !  what  a  dog  you  have  made  of  yourself ! 
^-But  no;  your  refined,  your  angelic  Delia 
baa  lavonred  your  wishes  at  last,  and  with 
such  a  woman,  ^ou  may  indeed  be  a  married 
man  without  being  miserable. 

Landlady,  (fo  WorshijHon.)  What  did  yon 
nay  abcrat  Delia,  sir?  he  is  married  to  oar  Doll. 
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AnmryUis  UrttfuUy  te  Landlady.)  Who  de- 
sired you  to  follow  me  here,  ma'am  ? 

Landlady,  It  was  your  own  wedded  wife, 
sir,  that  desired  me  to  come ;  and  since  yon 
have  chosen  to  marry  the  maid,  i  see  no  rea- 
son yon  have  fer  to  turn  up  jrcrar  none  at  the 
mistress.  And  yon  need  not  go  for  to  he 
ashamed  of  her  neither :  she  is  as  clever  « 
girl  as  ever  whirled  a  mop,  and  as  honest  « 
girl  too ;  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  many  a  one  that  carries  her  head  higher. 

Wor,  (bursting  into  a  laugh,)  Heaven  and 
earth,  Amaryllia!  are  you  married  to  Mrs. 
Dolly .' 

Jhnaryttis.  Dorothea  is  a  very  good  gifly 
Mr.  Worshipton. 

Wot.  Yes,  yes!  I  see  'tis  even  so.  Ha! 
ha !  ha !  (Uatghmg  vwienity  for  a  lon^  time, 
aUheis  obliged  to  holdhdth  his  sides.)  This 
is  excellent !  this  is  admirable  !  1  thank  the^, 
Amaryllis !  thou  hast  been  playing  the  fool  aa 
well  as  myself.  Give  me  thy  huid,  man.«^ 
Ha !  ha !  ha  I 

Sir  John  H.  {stepnin^farto&rd^  after  hannf 
whispered  same  timeiehind  haeka  wik  thehsM- 
lady.)  No,  good  nephew. moderate  yonr  langh- 
ter  a  little :  Amaryllis  nas  been  playing  the 
fool  in  a  verv  different  way  from  yon ;  n>r  he 
has  married  nis  bride  without  expecting  one 
farthinf  with  her,  and  learns  on  returning 
from  church,  as  our  good  landlad  v  has  been 
informing  me,  that  an  uncle  of  ners  is  just 
dead,  who  has  led  her  a  very  handsome  for- 
tune. (Worshipton,  w/tose  mirth  stops  in  a 
momentf  endeavours  to  resume  the  laugh  again^ 
but  finding  it  wont  do,  retires  in  eonfusum  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stage.) 

Sir  John  H.  {to  Amaryllia  and  Dol- 
ly.) Much  happiness  may  you  both  have  in 
your  good  fortune  !  With  the  woman  of 
your  choice,  and  a  competency,  Amaryllis, 
you  will  be  in  the  most  favourable  state  of  all 
others  for  courting  the  muses. 

Amaryllis.  Yes,  Sii  John;  with  my  own 
slender  patrimony,  and  the  fortune  my  wife 
brings  to  me,  I  hope  to  make  my  little  cot  no 
unfavoured  haunt  of  the  fair  sisters  I  am 
not  the  first  poet  who  has  been  caught  by  the 
artless  charms  of  a  village  maid ;  ana  my 
wife  will  have  as  much  beauty  m  my  eyes, 
dress'd  in  her  russet  gown,  as  the 

Dolly.  But  I  won  t  wear  a  russet  gown 
tho' :  I  have  money  of  my  own,  and  rii  buy 
me  silk  ones. 

Sir  John  H.  Well  said,  Mrs.  Amaryllis ! 
Gentle  poet,  your  Tillage  maid  is  a  woman  of 
spirit. 

AmaryUis.  She  is  untaught,  to  be  sure,  and 
will  sometimes  speak  unwittingly. 

Sir  John  H.  Never  mind  that,  my  good 
sir ;  we  shall  have  her  taught.  You  shall 
make  my  house  your  home  till  your  cot  is 
ready  for  you,  where  I  soon  hope  to  have 
a  lady  who  will  take  some  pains  to  form  your 
charming  Dorothea  for  her  present  situation. 

Lady  G.  So  von  are  to  have  a  ladv,  then .' 
If  yon  had  told  me  so  before,  I  might  have 
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■pcred  all  mj  aiffmnents  upon  thia  sobiect. 

Sir  John  H.  Indeed,  madam,  70a  mi^t 
have  apared  them,  tho'  they  were  yeiy  good 
onea,  I  confeaa :  the  aight  of  thia  lady,  {iok- 
img  Miss  Martim*s  hand.)  made  every  other 
arpunent  anneceanry.  I  hope  yoa  will  nwe 
me  yoar  bleaaing  with  her.  I  want  bat  Siia, 
and  will  not  inipiire  of  yoa  how  many  brothera 
ahe  haa. 

Idu^  O.  So  my  Mary  haa  caa^t  yoa  after 
all.  Thank  God  for  it !  She  ia  good  enough 
for  any  man,  and  I  would  rather  give  her  to 
you  than  to  any  other  man  in  the  world.  Aa 
tor  her  brothen,  she  haa  but  one,  and  he  haa 
increased,  instead  of  diminishing  her  fortune. 

Sir  John  H.  Talk  no  more  ottheae  thinga ; 
I  hate  the  very  name  of  fortune  at  present 

Lady  G.  Pardon  me ;  bat  1  moat  tell  you 
what  my  nephew  Robert  did :  it  may  be  good 
for  another  new-made  nephew  of  mine  to  lia- 
tan  to  it.  (Olandng  a  Cook  to  WorshiaUm^ 
He  and  his  sister  were  left  orphana  without 
any  provision :  I  bought  him  a  eommiaaion  in 
the  army ;  and  with  the  addition  of  fifty  pounds 
which  1  sent  him  every  year  on  his  birth-day, 
as  a  godmother's  gift,  he  contrived  to  live  re- 
afwctably  without  debt,  and  waa  esteemed  by 
his  brotiier  officen. 


Str  Jshm,  H.  I  know  it  well :  a  fiiend  of 
mine  had  the  pleaaure  of  knowing  him  abnad, 
where  he  served  with  distinction  and  honoor. 
Vsdy  G.  Tea,  he  waa  afterwards  onieioi 
afaroad  with  his  regiment,  where  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  acquire  a  little  money  with  in* 
tegrity ;  the  beat  part  of  which,  {yaee  thoo- 
aand  poanda,)  he  aent  home  to  his  sister  im> 
mediately,  that  ahe  might  no  longer  be  de- 
pendent even  njPpn  me ;  and  it  shall  be  paid 
down  to  yoa,  Sir  John,  upon  her  weddiof- 
day. 

Sir  John  H.  No ;  God  foibid  thai  t  eoon- 
try  gentleman  ahould  add  to  his  ample  in- 
come the  well-eam'd  pittance  of  a  soldier!  I 
will  have  nothing  from  the  yoong  hero  bat 
I  the  honour  of  being  allied  to  aim ;  and  vhat 
I  advantsffe  may  accrue,  by  the  bye,  to  dt 
i  family,  oy  setting  so  fair  an  example  to  loa 
I  members  of  it,  as  may  not  have  vralked  alto- 
gether in  his  footsteps. 

War,  Well,  well.  I  nndexstand  yoo;bat 
tell  me  no  more  oiyour  ffood-boy  storiei  it 
preaent :  thia  croaa-fated  &f  haa  taught  me  1 
powerftd  leason  which  makea  eveiy  otlier 
auperilaoas.  [Luoit. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRilMA. 
MEN: 

CoirtTAirmis  Falxolooua,  Brnptanr  qf  the 

Gruki, 
Mahomet,  ilu  TurJask  SuUan, 
Othv %,  a  Uarned  Greek, 
RoDKico,  a  Genoese  naval  commander. 
JosTmiAjri.  A  noUe  Genoese,  and  a  soldier, — 
Friends  of  Constantme,  and  belonging  to  his 

hrave  band  of  volunteers, 
pET&omus,      >      Greeks,  and  secret  agents 
Martbom,        5     rf  Mahomet 
OsMiA,  vixer  to  Mmhomet. 
Heuobo,  an  old  domestic  ojfieer  qf  Conatan- 

tine's. 
Otbobic,  a  rude,  but  generous  adventurer, 
Foriunthtidlerj  Citizens,  Attendants^  ifC. 

WOMEN  : 

Valsru,  w^e  of  Constantiiie. 
Ella,  daughter  of  PetroniuB. 
Lucia,  a  lady  attendant  on  Valeria. 
ladies  and  Attendants. 

ScKiTB  m  Conitantinople,  and  m  the  cmnp  qf 
Bi^near  the  City, 


ACT  I. 

SCBirX  I. — \  LAHQE  FLATrOEH  ON  THB 
ROOF  or  THE  PALACE  OV  VETEONIVS, 
FEOX  WHICH  ARE  SEElf  8FIEE8  AKD 
TOWERS,  AKD  THE  BEOKEK  ROOFS  OF 
HOUSES,  &C.   WITH  THE  OEHERAL   AF- 

.  PSARAlf CX  OF  A  RVIZfED  CITT,  THE  DIS- 
TANT FARTS  IMVOLTED  IH  SMOKE. 
ELLA  IS  DISCOTERD  WITH  AN  ATTEND- 

'  ANT,  STANDING  ON  A  BALCONT  BE- 
XONOINO   TO  A  SHALL  TOWER,    RISINO 

<  FROM  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  PLATFORM. 
AS  THE  CVRTAIN  DBAW9  UP  THE  SOUND 
OF  ARTILLERY  IS  HEAED. 

Enter  Gtbos  and  Marthon. 

Othus.  Ah,  aee  how  aadly  ehaiig!d  the  pros- 
pect ia. 
Since  first  from  our  high  station  we  beheld 
Thi«  dismal  siege  beffin  !  'Midst  level  ruin, 
Oar  city  now  shews  bnt  its  batter'd  towers, 
Ijike  the  jagg'd  bones  of  some  huge  animaJ, 
Whose  other  parts  the  moold'ring  hand  of 

time 
Has  into  dust  redac'd. 
Mar.   (eoUUy.)   It  does  indeed  some  ftint 
leaemblance  hold 
To  what  thoa  hast  compared  it  to.-^How  is't  ? 


Art  thou  not  from  the  walls? 
Otkus.  No,  not  immediately. 
Mar,  Wert  thou  not  there  when  Mahomet's 

huge  cannon 
Open*d  its  brazen  mouth  and  spoke  to  us  .^ 
How  brook 'd  thine  ears  that  deep  tremendous 

sound  ? 
The' coasts  of  Asia  and  th*  Olympian  heights. 
Our  land  begirded  seas,  and  distant  isles, 
Spoke  back  to  him  again,  in  his  own  voice, 
A  deep  and  surly  answer ;  but  our  city, 
This  last  imperial  seat  of  Roman  greatness  : 
This  head  or  the  world,  this  supero  successor 
Of  the  earth's  mistress,  where  so  many  Cn- 


In  proud  successive  lines  have  held  their 

sway. 
What  answer  sent  she  back  ? 

Othus.  Fve,  bold  thy  tongue  ! 
Methinks  thou  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  thought. 
This  head  o'  the  world — this  superb  succes- 
sor 
Of  the  earth's  mistress,  as  thou  vainly  speak 'st. 
Stands  midst  these  ages  as  in  the  wide  ocean 
The  last  spar'd  fragment  of  a  spacious  land. 
That  in  some  grand  and  awful  ministration 
Of  mighty  nature  has  ingulphed  been. 
Doth  Ufl  aloft  iU  dark  and  rocky  cliffs 
O'er  the  wild  waste  around,  and  sadly  frowns 
In  lonely  majestv.    But  shame  upon  it !       ^ 
Her  feeble,  wortnless,  and  degen'rate  sons — 
Mar.  Tes,  what  say'st  thou  of  them?  they 
also  axe 
The  fragments  of  a  brave  and  mighty  race. 
Left  on  this  lonely  rock. 

Othus.  No,  blast  them!  on  its  frowning 
sides  the  V  cluster 
Like  silly  sea-fowl  from  their  burrow 'd  holes, 
Who,  staring  senseless  on  th'  invader's  toil, 
Stretch  out  their  worthless  necks,  and  cry 

"  caw  !  caw  !  " 
O.  Faleologus !  how  art  thou  left, 
Tnou  and  thy  little  band  of  valiant  friends. 
To  set  your  manly  bosoms  'gainst  the  tide ! 
Te  are  the  last  sparks  of  a  wasted  pyre 
Which  soon  shall  be  trode  out, — 
Te  !  are  the  last  green  bou^h  of  an  old  oak. 
Blasted  and  bare  :  the  loveher  do  ye  seem 
For  iti  wan  barrenness ;  but  to  its  root 
Theaie  is  brought,  and  with  it  ye  raust^l.— 

Te  are O  OckI  !•  it  grasps  my  swelling 

throat 
To  think  of  what  ye  are. 

Ma^.  A  brave  band,  truly : 

But  still  our  gallant  emp'ror  and  his  friends, 
Oppos'd  to  ftuh'met  and  his  numerous  host 
With  all  his  warlike  engines,  are  in  truth 
As  if  one  toss'd  against  the  whirl'd-mi  sands 
Of  their  Arabian  plains,  one  grasp  ofdust. 
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Otihi#.  Tes,  thej  aie  few  in  namber,  but 
they  are 
The  eeeence  and  true  spirit  of  their  kind  ; 
The  soul  of  tbonsands.    A  brav«  band  they 

are, 
Not  levied  by  the  power  and  wealth  of  states ; 
And  the  best  feehngs  of  the  human  heart 
Have  been  the  agents  of  their  princely  chief| 
Recroiting  nobly.     Virtuous  Sympathy , 
Who  on  the  weaker  and  deserted  side, 
His  ample,  liberal  front  doth  ever  ranse ; 
Keen  indignation,  who,  with  clenchea  hand 
And  stermy-flashing  eye,  ever  beholds 
The  high  o'erbearing  crest  of  proud  oppres- 
sion; 
And  gen'rous  Admiration,  above  aQ, 
Of  noble  deeds,  whose   heav'n-emighten*d 

smile, 
And  imitative  motion,  ever  wake 
With  eager  heart-throbs  at  the  glorious  sight 
Of  manly  daring,  have  unto  their  numbers 
Some  score  of  cuiuntless  spirits  lately  added  ; 
9uch  as  would  ride  upon  the  wmrlwind's 

back. 
If  it  might  be,  and  with  Heaven's  spearmen 

cope. 
With  such  a  band,  methinka,  all  things  are 
possible. 
Mot,   (smiUng.)   Why,  thou  soft  man  of 
peace. 
Who  in  ^y  banquets  8pend*st   thy  giddy 

mghu. 
And  o*er  some  sculptur'd  stone,  or  ancient 

lore, 
Each  idle  morning  wast*st  in  the  cool  shade, 
Thou  speakest  wiui  a  bold  and  warlike  voice ! 
Othut.  {throwine  back  kis  cloaks  and  showing 
under  it  a  wanHcB  garb^  with  the  ecaff  and 
devisee  belonging  to  the  imperial  band.) 
Ay,  and  wear'st  too  ahold  and  warlike 

form. 
Behold  what  now  I  am !  thou  shrinkest  back, 
And  lookest  strangely  on  me  :  give  thy  lips 
No  friendly  blessing  to  my  new  estate  ? 
Mar.  Heaven  bless  the  brave  ! 
Othms.  Amen !  but  thou  art  cold.    (Sound 
of  artHlerv  is  heard  again.) 
O  hear  that  sound ! 
Doth  it  not  stir  thee  as  it  thundering  |;tow1s 
Along  the  distant  shore  f  {Shakinglus  head.) 

It  moves  thee  noU 
Is  that  the  sound  of  female  voices  near  us  ? 
Mar.  Tes ;  see'st  thou  not  on  yon  high  bal- 
cony 
That  pale  and  fearftil  maid.'  her  watchful 

ear 
Is  ever  turn'd  to  ev'ry  distant  sound. 

Otkus.  My  gentie  kinswoman  upon  the 
watch! 
I  know  for  whom  she  fears :  nor  do  I  mar- 
vel; 
For  she  was  present  on  that  crowded  shore, 
When  Genoa's  captain  brought  his  gen'rous 

succour. 
And  saw  the  brave  contention  of  those  men, 
In  their  proud  vessels  bearing  boldly  on,  ' 
With  wavy  penants  floating  on  the  wind, 


Whose  armed  sides,  like  a  ffoodly  bank, 
Breasted  the  onward  tide  of  opposition. 
(Speaking  with  a  great  deal  of  ofprapriaU  g«s- 

t¥re.) 
No  wonder  that  her  fency  has  been  mov'd ! 
Oh,  it  did  stir  the  women  on  our  walls— 
The  infants — yea,  the  very  hoosehold  curs, 
That  from  their  kenneJa  tqrn'd  lo  look,  upon 

it!— 
But  for  that  motiey  ciowd  of  moving  things 

Which  we  miscall  onr  men Nay,  by  the 

light. 
Thou  too  dost  hear  me  with  a  froten  eye ! 

Enter  Ella  hastily  from  the  balcony,  and  pots 
her  hand  eagerly  upon  the  shoaldec  of  Othos, 
who  tarns  rouna  surprised, 

JBUo.   Whatsay'st  thou  of  him?   whoe 
fights  he  now  i 
Or  on  the  land,  or  on  some  floating  fence .' 
Otkus.    Of  whom  speak'st  thou,  ftir  Elk  ? 
Ella,  Na^,  nay  !  thou  know'st  right  weft. 
Did  I  not  see  thee. 
High  as  I  stood,  e'en  now,  tossing  thine  aims, 
And  motioning  thy  tale  with  such  fit  g» 

ture 
As  image  ships  and  nils,  and  daring  deedsf 
Of  whom  speak  even  the  beggars  in  gar 

streets 
When  they  such  action  nae  I    Thoa  know'st 

right  weU, 
0>if  Genoa's  captain,  and  of  none  but  he. 
Did'st  see  him  from  the  walls  i 

Otkus.  (smiUnr.)  My  little  kinswoman, 
Thou  lookest  wiUi  a  keen  and  martial  eye 
As  thou  dost  question  me :  I  saw  him  notj 
I  come  not  from  the  walls. 
EUa,  Didst  thou  not  talk  of  him  as  I  de- 
scended ? 
Otkus.  Tes,  of  that  noble  fight.— But  dost 
thou  see    (pointing  to  kis  dress.) 
There  are  more  warriors  in  the  world,  Ella, 
Tho'  men  do  talk  of  us,  it  must  be  granted, 
With  action  more  compoe'd.    Behcdd  me  now 
The  brave  Rodrigo's  oommde,  and  the  friand 
Of  royal  ConstanUne ;  who  is  in  truth 
The  noblest  beast  o*  the  herd^and  on  the  fee 
Turns  a  bold  front,  whilst  with  him  boldly 

turn 
A  few  brave  antlers  from  a  timid  crowd. 
That  quakes  and  cow'rs  behind. 
EUa.  Tes,  Othus,  I  did  mark  thy  marital 
garb: 
Heaven's  angels  bless  thee  ! 

Otkus.  And  earth's  too,  gentle  Ella.    (Jt' 

tOlery  keard  again.) 

Ella,    (to  OUius,  starting  femrjfully.)    O 

dost  thou  smile  and  sneh  light  woids 

afiect 

Whilst  ruin  growls  so  near  us  !  hath  aid  ims 

Made  misery  and  sport,  and  death  and  meni- 

ment. 
Familiar  neighbours.' — ^I'U  into  my  chamber. 

Enter  Pxtrofius  aod  a  disguised  TvnK. 

Pet.  (sternly  to  Ella.;  Tes,  to  thy  chamber 

go :   thou  liv'st  "Mhinkif^ 
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On.  the  honn-lop,  oc  witeking^  in.  Uii»  iow- 
en. 


I  like  it  not ;  tad  nuudeft  pn^aoy 
BeooDM  thy  stele  uui  yean.    (TVOthne.) 

Ha!  art  thou  Othtts? 
Tbon'it  mil  weontred,  aootk !    I  knew  thee 
not 
JIteri   Tee,  he  ie  now  n  Talianft  aoldief 
grown: 
Hie  Grecian  kite^  and' pen,  and  boeke  of 

graee 
Are  thrown  aside,  and  the  soft  lettered  aage 
Graspe  a  rude  lance. 
&Ja.  Nay,  mock  him.  not,  for  it  is  noUy 

done. 
f9t:  (^UmhftD  EUa.V  Art  thou  still  here  ? 
[Rxvr  Ellar  ahashtd  and  chidden. 
And  now,  my  Lord,  — (IWrntn^  to  Othus.) 
OlAw.  (migrUfJ)  And  now,  my  Lord,  good 
eyeninff : 
1  too,  belike,  shall  tnspaas  on  your  patience, 
If  longer  1  remain.  [£iit. 

Pet.  Well,  let  him  go,  it  suits  our  purpose 
better. 
But  who  could  e'er  hare  thought  in  warlike 

g"b 
To  see  him  guis*d  ?    He,  toe,  beoome  &  fool ! 
Mar,  He  thought,  as  well  I  guess,  to  move 
me  also. 
Hie  brave  derotea  brotherhood  to  join : 
This  was  his  errand  here. 

P&t,  i  do  believe  it  well :    ibr  Constantine, 
With  many  fair  and  princely  qualities 
That  in  his  clear  mom  no  attention  drew, 
Now,  on  the  brow  of  dark  adyeraitjr, 
Hangs  like  a  rainbow  on  a  surly  oloud. 
And  all  men  look  to  him.    But  what  avails 
miis  growing  sentiment  of  admiration 
To  omr  good  means  H    Good  Turk,  where  is 
thy  gold? 
2Wr<&.  (giving  kim  a  6e^.)  There,  Christian, 

whom  I  may  not  well  call  good* 
FsL  That  as  (hou  wilt :  but  Mahomet  thy 
master 
Shall  find  me  still  his  faithful  agent  here. 
This  rery  niffht.  as  I  have  promis'd  to  him. 
The  people  snail  in  insurrection  rise, 
Clam  ring  to  have  the  city  yielded  up ; 
And  if  your  narrow  caution  stint  me  not 
In  that  which  rules  the  storm,  it  shall  be 

rais'd 
To  the  fiill  pitch. 

TStrk,  And  what  is  that,  Petronins  ? 
Pit,  More  gold.    Ay,  by  thy  turban  and 
thy  beard  ! 
There  is  a  way  to  make  our  timid  sluggards 
The  Sultan's  work  within  these  waUs  per- 
form 
Better  than  armed  men. 

TVrft.  And  what  is  that,  I  pray  ? 

PtL  Why,  more  gold  still. 

I  have  in  pay,  besides  our  mutinous  rabble, 
Who  bawl,  and  prate,  and  murmur  in  our 

streets, 
Prophets,  and  conjuren,  and  vision  seen. 
And  wise  men   not  a  few,    whose   secret 


The  timid  flock  too :  many  are  th«  palms 
Thatmust  be  touch'd.—- There  are  within  our 

walls 
Of  idle,  slothful  citisens,  enow. 
If  with  their  active  master  they  should  join, 
Still  to  defend  them :  therefore,  be  assured, 
He  who  shall    keep  this  fickle,    waV'ringp 

herd 
From  such  wise  union,  shall  to  Mah'met 

give 
This  Mistress  of  the  East 

Turk.  Fear  not ;  thou  shalt  be  satisfied. 
Pet.  Right :  let  us  now  to  work :  'tis  near 
the  time 
¥nien,from  the  walls  returning  with   his 

friends, 
The  Emperor  his  ev'ning  hour  enjoys. 
And  puts  off  warlike  cares :  now  let  us  fbrth, 
And  urge  those  varlets  on.    (To  Marthon.) 
Do  thou  into  the  eastern  quarter  go, 
And  stir  them  up.    Where  is  our  trusty  Qo^ 

bus  ? 
The  western  is   his  province.     Send  <  him 

hither: 
We  must  some  counsel  hold  *.  meantime  with- 
in 
I  wait  his  coming.    Be  thou  speedy,  Mar- 
thon. [Exit  Marthon. 
Remember,  friend.                (To  the  Turk.) 
Tkirk.  Thou  shalt  be  satisfied. 
Pet.  Good  fortune  smile  upon  us ! 

[EXKUNT. 

SCBRS     II. A     tTATB   APABTMCNT     IIT 

THE  IMPERIAL  PALACE,  WITH  8PLE9- 
DID  SIDEBOARDS  SET  FORTH,  OIT 
WHICH  ARE  SEEK  CUPS  AKD  GOBLETS, 
&C.,  AS  IF  PREPARED  FOR  A  6RAKD 
REPAST,  ABD  SEVBBAL  DOMBSTICB 
CROSSINO  THE  STAGE,  CARRTIBO  DIF* 
FERBlfT   THIIVGS  IJI  THEIR   HASTDS. 

Enter  Hbuobo,  followed  bj  a  Stranger  and  two 
inferior  domestic  Officers. 

Heu.  (d^ter  looking  over  every  thing.)    Is 
nought  omitted   here.^  the   rubied 
platters. 
And  the  imperial  oup-^I  see  them  not. 
Firet  Officer.  What  boots  it  now,  enconi> 
paas'd  thus  with  foes 
And  deatn  and  ruin  grinning  at  our  side. 
To  set  forth  all  this  sumptuous  garniture^ 
Which  soon  shall  in  a  Turkish  haram  shme  ? 
The  Emp'ror  heeds  it  not. 

Heu.  (stamnmg  with  his  foot.)  Dog,  but  I 

And  were  the  floating  remnant  of  a  wreck. 
With  the  sea  bellowing  round  it,  all  that  now 
Remaiu'd  of  the  eastern  empire,  I  thereon. 
Until  the  last  wave  washed  us  from  its  side, 
Would  humbly  offer  to  brave  Constantino 
The  hoDUige  doe  to  mine  imperial  lord. 
Out  on  thee,  paltry  hind !    go  fetch  them 

hither.  [Exit  Oflicer. 

iSitrafi.  This  is  the  hour,  you  say,  when 

Constantine, 


aoK 
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Like  a  tir'd  woodman  from  hi*  daily  toil, 
Unclaapff  hii  girded  breast;  and  with  his 

friends 
Enjoys  his  social  meal  rifht  eheerfnlW 
For  one  so  ovenhadow*dwith  dark  ute. 
I  am  a  stranger  here^  and,  by  yoor  leave, 
I  fain  would  tarry  still  to  have  one  view 
Of  his  most  noble  coanlenance. 

Jf«ai.  Thou'rt  welcome. 
And,  gentle  stranger,  thoa  wilt  see  a  prince, 
Who  ably  might  nave  leign'd,  had  not  his 

heart 
To  the  soft  shades  of  friendly  intercourse 
Still  turn'd,  as  to  its  true  and  native  place. 
A  prince  with  loving  friends,  but  lacking 

troops: 
Rich  in  the  dear  good-will  of  generous  minds^ 
But  poor  in  kinffly  allies.    One  thou'lt  see, 
Whooe  manly  faculties,  beset  with  giiU 
Of  gentler  grace,  and  soft  domestic  habits. 
And  kindliest    feelings,   have   within  him 

grown 
JUke  a  vonng  Ibrestptree,  beset  and  'tangled^ 
And    almost   hid  with  sweet    incumbTing 

shrubs; 
That,  till  the  rude  blast  rends  this  clust'ring 

robe, 
Its  goodly  hardy  stem  to  the  fair  light 
Discovers  not    Hark !  now  they  come : 

(FUntrufk  cftntmp^U.) 
Stand  thou  secnie,  and  see  wliate*  er  thou 

wilt 

(CaUing  to Bom/t  pmU  of  thetiagt.) 
Ho!  you  without!  mov«  tnere  with  more 

dispatch. 
(Stneral  domestics  again  crotg  tko  stage  as  be- 
fore.) 
Stran.  See,  yonder  come  the  brave  imperial 

friends, 
If  right  I  guess.    They  bear  a  noUe  mien. 
And  who  is  he  who  foremost  walks  with  steps 
Of  ffrav<6ly  measur'd  length,  and  heavy  eyes 
Fix  d  on  tne  ground .' 

(^Poiniing  off  the  stage.) 
Him.  Thai  is  Justimani ;  a  brave  soldier. 
Who  doth  o*  tiptoe  walk,  with  jealous  care, 
Upon  the  very  point  and  highest  ridge 
Or  honour's  patn,  demure  and  circumspect. 
Like  nicest  maid,  proud  of  her  spotless  fimae; 
A  steady,  cheerless  friend. 

Sbran.  And  who  is  he  with  c^n,  lib*ral 

front, 
Who  follows  next  ? 

Ueu.  He  is  the  brave  Rodriiro ; 
That  Genoese,  who,  with  four  gallant  ships. 
Did  in  the  firont  of  the  whole  Turkish  fleet 
So  lately  force  his  passage  to  our  port. 
Bearing  us  gen'rous  and  most  needful  suc- 
cour. 
Does  he  not  look  like  one,  who  in  the  fieht 
Would  fiercely  strive,  yet  to  the  humbled  foe 
Give  quarter  pleasantly  ? 
Stran.  And  who  comes  after  with  more 

poliih'd  aspect, 
But  yet,  roethinks,  keen  snd  intelligent  ? 
Heu.  Oh,  that  is  Othos;  a  soft  letterM 


Who  WMZB  his  soldier's  gaib  with  its  fiMt 
gloss. 

Stran.  Constantiiie  comes  not  yet  ? 

Hem.  No ;  first  of  all  to  his  imperial  dame. 
Who  o'er  his  mind  a  greater  influence  has 
Than  may^  perhaps^    with  graver  wiadoa 

smt, 
Being  a  dame  of  keen  and  lofty  passions 
Tho'  with  fair  virtues  grac'd,  he  ever  pays 
His  dear  devotions ;  he  will' join  them  snoray. 
But  softly ;  here  they  are. 

Enter  JusTnriAKi,  Rodrioo^  Otbus,  and  many 
otben  of  the  Emperor's  ihends,  aimed  as  if 
ratuned  from  the  walls; 

Rod.  (to  Jttstiniani.)  Thou'rt  sternly  gimve: 

has  aught  in  this  day's  fight 
Befidl'n,  thy  eager  temper  to  disturb  ? 
Jus.  Tour  firrt  directed  fire  should,  in  good 

right, 
Have  been  against  that  Turkish  standard 

sent, 
Rear'd  in  their  firont 
Rod.  And  shall  we  seriously  expend  out 

strength 
In  paying  worship  to  each  Turkish  rag 
That  waves  before  our  wall»? 
But  frown  not  on  me,  friend :  perhaps  Vm 

wrong. 
Wc  who  are  bred  upon  a  bark's  rough  nda. 
And  midst  the  rude  contention  of  the  waves, 
Must  force  our  steady  purpose,  as  we  may, 
Right  in  the  teeth  of  all  opposing  things. 
Wrestling  with  breakers  on  tSe    scourged 

rock. 
Or  tilting  it  with  a  seal's  cub,  good  &iUi! 
As  it  may  chance,  nought  do  we  know  of 

forms. 
Otkus.  Another  time,  yaliant  Justintani, 
With  more  respect  to  warlike  ceremony 
We  will  conduct  ourselves. 
Rodrigo  well  hath  pled  his  own  excuse ; 
And  I,  thou  knowest,  am  but  new  in  anna. 
Jus.  Methinks  ev'n  to  a  child  it  had  been 

plain 

"Riat,  when  so  circumstanced 

Otkus.  Hush,  hush,  I  pray  thee,  now!  the 

emp'ror  comes : 
This  is  his  hour  of  cheerful  relaxation, 
Snatch'd  from  each  circling  day  of  busy 

carte, 
A  faint  gleam  thrown  across  a  dumal  sioom. 
Let  us  not  dark  it  with  our  petty  hiawu. 

Enter  ConsTAimirK. 

Comstan.  (talutimg  tkem.)  A  pleasant  meet- 
ing to  us  ^,  brave  friends. 
After  our  day  of  toil !    There  be  amongst  os 
Tir'd  Umbs  that  well  have  eam'd  their  hour 

of  rest; 
This  kindly-social  hour,  this  fleeting  blisi 
Of  the  tir'a  labourer.    Undo  our  bracings. 
And  let  us  sup  as  lightly  as  we  may.     (Tldfc- 
ing  off  his  kumet,  loJUeA  As  gites 
to  an  attendant.) 
This  galls  me  strangely : 
Mine  armourer.  meBiinks,  has  better  skill 
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aos 


To  mar  men's  heads  than  save  them. 

ifay  all  of  jon,  1  pray.    ( Hiey  all  begin  to 

CoAs  ojf  tidr  hdmetSf  and  part  qf 

their  amumr.) 
And  gentle  Othas  too,  onbrace  thyself: 
How  likest  ihoa  the  cripe  of  soldiers'  ^^eer  ? 
Otkms.  Worn  in  tne  cause  for  which  I 

wear  it  noW| 
It  feels  like  the  close  hag  of  a  rough  fiiend, 
lAwkwaid  but  kindly: 

Omsian.  Thanks,  gen'roos  Othns !  it  had 

pleased  me  Mtter 
ToVe  had  the  gentle  service  of  thy  pen. 
Thoa  coold'st  have  told,  if  so  it  might  have 

been, 
How  brave  men  acted,  and  how  brave  men 

feU— 
Well,  let  it  be.    (TVmtti^  aside  to  cheek  hie 

tmotum^  and  then  assuming  a  ehear- 

Jvlfaee.) 
Ton  gallant  seamen,  in  th'  applauding  view 
Of  the  thronged  beach,  amidst  the  tempest's 

Ev'n  on  the  last  plank  of  your  sever'd  bark. 
Ride  it  careeringly ,  my  brave  Rodrigo  \ 
Rod*  Tes,  royal  sir  j  with  brave  true-heart- 
ed mates 
All  things  we  do  and  bear  right  cheerfnlly. 
Cbiuten.  And  so  will  we. — ^Tour  hand,  my 
gallant  friend ! 
And  yours,  and  yours,  and  yours,  my  brave 

Eubedes — 
And  noble  Carlos  too— and  all  of  yon — 

(Taking  all  their  hands,  one  itfUr  another.) 
I  am  indeed  so  mated. 
Bring  me  a  cooling  cup,  I  pray,  good  Hen- 

gho, 
Jly  tongoe  is  paiohed.    (Heugho  presents  a 

cup  to  him  kneeUng.) 
What,  wilt  thou  still  upon  thine  aged  limbs 
Tbeee  cumb'rous  forma  impose  ?    These  sur- 
ly times 
Bait  not  such  ceremony,  worthy  Heugho. 
flstc  Be  health  and  sweet  refreshment  in 
the  draught, 
My  royal  master ! 
Constetn.  {tasting  it.)  And  so  there  is :  few 
cops  presented  thus 
Come  with  such  kindness.    But  I  have,  in 

truth, 
49linmk,  as  a  potentate,  to  such  small  grasp, 
That  now  I  feirly  may  put  in  my  claim 
To  the  affections  of  a  man. — Brave  friends, 
Health  to  ye  all  t  (Drinks,  then  turning  with 

•  jmiZs  to  Justiniani.) 
Justimani,  I  with  thee  alone 
Have  canse  of  quarrel  in  this  day's  long  toil. 

Jus.  How  so,  an'  please  your  nighneas .' 
The  holy  hermit,  counting  o'er  his  Mads, 
Is  not  more  icrupulons  than  1  have  been 
Nooght  of  his  sacred  duty  to  omit. 

CSnstan,  Thou  pnt'st  a  gross  a&ont  upon 
the  worth 
Of  all  thy  warlike  deeds;  for  thou  from  them 
Claim'st  not  the  privilege  to  save  thyself 
Tnm  needloM  dangeri.    On  the  walls  this 


Thou  hast  exposed  thyself  like  a  raw  strip- 

Who  is  asham'd  to  turn  one  step  aside 
When  the  first  darts  are  whiizing  past  his 

ear. 
Rodrigo  there,  beneath  an  ass's  pannier 
Would  save  his  head  from  the  o'er  passing 

blowy 
Then,  like  a  hen  issuing  from  lus  den, 
Burst  fit>m  lus  shelter  with  redoubled  ardour. 
Pray  thee  put  greater  honour  on  thyself, 
And  I  will  thaxdL  thee  for  it. 
Jus,  I  stand  reproved. 
Constttn.  I'm  glad  thou  dost. — Now  to  our 

social  nies ! 
No  tir'd  banditti  in  their  nightly  cave. 
Whose  gobleti  sparkle  to  the  ruddy  ^eam 
Of  bla£ng  faggots,  eat  their  jolly  meu 
With  toils,  and  dangers,  and  uncertainty 
Of  what  to-morrow  orings,  more  keenly  sea- 

son'd 
Than  we  do  ours. — Spare  not,  I  pray  thee, 

Heugho, 
Thy  gen'rous  Tiiscan    cup :    I  have  •  good 

friends 
Who  prize  its  flavour  much.     (j9*  he  turns 
'  to  go  with  his  friends  to  the  bottom 

of  the  stage,  where  a  curtain  between 

ike, pillars  being  drawn  igy,  discovers 

thar  repast  set  out,  a  Citizen  enters 

in  haste.) 
aUxen.  I  crave  to  s|>eak  unto  the  emperor. 
Constan.  What  is  thine  errand  ? 
dtixsn.  My  royal  sir,  the  city's  in  commo- 
tion: 
IVom  ev'ry  street  and  alley,  ragged  vailets 
In  crowds  pour  forth,  and  threaten  mighty 

things. 
But  one,  whom  1  out-ran,  comes  on  my  steps 
To  bring  a  fuller  tale. 

ConHan,  (to  Citizen.)  Thou'rt  sure  of  this.' 

Cidien.  It  is  most  certain. 

Constan,  (to  Othus.)  What  think' st  thou, 

good  Othus? 
XHhus.  1  doubt  it  not :  'tis  a  degraded  herd 
That  fills  your  walls.    This  proud  imperial 

city 
Has  been  in  ages  past  the  great  high-way 
Of  nations  driving  their  blind  miUions  on 
To  death  and  carnage.    Thro*  her  gates  have 

past 
Pale    cowled   monarchs    and    red-sworded 

saints, 
Voliq>tuaries  foul,  and  hard-eyed  feUowers 
Of  sordid  gain — yea,  all  detested  things. 
She  hath  a  common  lake  or  fludge-pool  been, 
In  which  each  passing  tide  has  leil  behind 
Some  noisome  sediment.    She  is  choak'd  np 
With  mud  and  garbage  to  the  verv  brim. 
Her  citizens  vhUiin  her  would  full  quietly 
A  pagan's  slaves  become,  would   he    bnt 

promise  them 
The  sure  continuance  of  their  slothful  ease. 
Some  few  lestrainti  upon  their  wonted  habits 
And  Mah'meta  gold,  no  doubt,  have  rous'd 

the  fools 
To  this  unwonted  stir. 
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,  OMitaR.  It  may  be  so :  I  flhall  wait  fur- 
ther tiding!. 
Mean  time,  my  friends,  go  ye,  and  h  ye  cam, 
8nateh  a  short  sokUat 's  oeal. 

Nay,  go  I  pmy  y«a ! 

I  most  not  to  my  friendi  say  ''  I  oommand.** 

(3Vy  ail  go  immedialdy^  omd  wUhaml  «my  or- 
dsr,  ttrndimg  round  the  takUj  bagm  to  mt.) 
(T9tkB  Citisen,  remaitung  Ml  on  ikofirma 
oftko  tiage.) 

And  so  thou   say 'at ^Bot  k>!   another 

messenger. 

Enter  another  Cittzbh  in  great  haste. 

Second   CUixm,  The  citizens  in  crowda— 
the  men  and  women — 
The  very  children  too— mine  eyes  have  seen 
it— 

In  crowds  they  come 

CoRsten.  Tak«  breath,  and  tell  thy  tale 
Distinctly.    From  what  quarter  comes!  thoa .' 
Second  CUixen.  I*m  from  the  east. 

Enter  Tbibo  CtTizsir. 

Third  CiHxen.  I  come  to  tell  yonr  highness 
that  the  city 
Is  in  commotion ;  er  n  with  flesh-fhrks  arm'd, 
And  all  the  implements  of  glatt*nons  sloth, 
The  people  poor  along  in  bawling  crowds, 
Calling  out,  "  bread,**  and  **  Mah*knet,"  and 

"  surrender," 
Towards  the  royal  palace. 

Cbnston.  Ana  whence  art  tfaou  ? 

Third  Citixen,  I'm  horn  the  western  ijoar- 

ter, 
Conatan.    Ha!   spreads  it  then  00  wide' 
(QUlingtohi9fntnd»attkeloUomiif 
tkettage,) 
Friends,  by  yonr  leave, 
I  somewhat  must  upon  yonr  goodness  bear. 
Oive  me  my  helmet  and  my  sword  again*. 
This  is  no  partial  fray.    (Beginning  to  arm, 
wluUt  all  the  reatfMnD  hie  example.) 
Rod,  Well,  let  us  jostle  with  these  ragged 
erafls. 
And  see  who  grapples  best.    {Buckling  on  kU 
armour  gayly-) 
Jus.  A  soldier  scorns  to  draw  his  ho&onr*d 
blade 
On  such  mean  foes ;  we'll  beat  fhem  off  with 
sticks. 
Otkus.  Words  will,perhapa,  our  better  weap- 
ons prove, 
When  us'd  as  brave  men's  arms  should  ever 

be. 
With  skill  and  boldness.    Swords  smite  sin- 
gle foes, 
But  thousands  by  a  word  are  struck  at  once. 
[JU  they  all  father  round  Constantine,  and  are 
ready  to  follow  him^  enter  Valeria  in  great 
tdarmyfcXLowed  hf  Lucia,  and  several  ladies.) 
Vol.  {to  Constantme.)  O,  hast  thou  heard  it  ? 
Constan.  Yes,  my  love,  they've  told  me. 
Vol.  From  the  high  tower  my  Udies  have 
descry'd 
The  dark  spires  redd'ning  in  their  torches' 


Whilst,  like  the  ^oane  wavea  of  m  dwlBBt 
Their  mingled  voices  swell  as  they  apDcoachl 
C—gf— ♦  ItisaatoimthaisooAwillbeo'er^ 
blown : 
I  win  oppose  lo  thsra  a  fixed  Mek^ 
WUeh  they  may  heat  agaiast  b«l  oaaMt 
shake. 
VaL  That  is  thyaelf.«-0,  no !  tfaon  aiudt 
not  sol 
Tea,  I  am  bold !  misfbrtone  mocka  at 
And  ritraag  a&ction  scons  aH  reveivnoe ; 
Therefore,  before  theae  lords.  ev*n  upon  thee, 
Thou  eastern  Cbbbt,  do  I  boldly  1^ 
My  woman's  hand,  and  say,  '<  Ihoa  shali  not 
go. 
Constan.  Thy  womaa'a  hasd  is 
sweet  Valeria, 
Than  wairior'a  iron  grasp. 
But  yet  it  may  not  hdd  me.    BtioBig  afli 
Makes  thee  most  fbarfnl  where  no  danger  it. 
Shall  eastern  Oasaar,  Uke  a  timid  hind 
Sov*d  from  hia  watch,  eonceal  hia  coiwaai 

head? 
And  does  an  empire's  dame  require  it  of  hki  ? 
Fof .  Away,  away,  with  all  l^aae  poaspoai 
sounds ! 
I  know  them  not.    I  by  thy  aide  have  ahar'd 
Tlie  public  gaae,  and  the  applaoding  ahoats 
Of  bending  crowds :  but  I  have  also  abar'd 
The  hour  of  thy  heart'a  aonow,  slill  and  si- 
lent. 
The  hour  of  thy  heart's  joy.    I  have  support- 
ed 
TUne  achity  head,  like  the  poor  w«nd'ier*« 

wife. 
Who,  OB  his  aeat  of  tnif,  beneath  heaven's 

roof, 
Resia  on  hia  way.— The  atonn  beata  fiersslj 


Our  nature  auits  not  with  these  woridlytimH, 
To  it  most  adverse.    Fortone  loves  as  net; 
She  hath  for  us  no  good :  do  we  retain 
Her  fetten  onlv  ?    Mo,  then  ahsJt  not  |0 ! 

{Twining  her  arms  reunlhrn.) 
By  that  which  binds  the  peaaaot  and  the 

prince, 
Tlie  wamor  and  the  alave,  all  that  do  bear 
The  form  and  nature  of  a  man,  I  atay  thee ! 
Thou  shalt  not  go. 

Ckmstan.  Would'st  thou  degrade  me  thus  ? 

VaL  Would'st  thou  unto  my  boaom  give 
death's  pang  f 
Thou  lov'st  me  not 

Constan.  (with  emotion,  ^treitking  m^  his 
handtohisfiienas  who  stand  at  some 
distance.) 

My  friends,  ye  see  how  I  am  fetler'd  bate. 
Ye  who  thus  bravely  to  my  foitanes  cling 
With  generous  love,  leas  to  redeem  their  fill 
Than  on  my  waning  fate  by  noble  deeds 
To  shed  a  parting  ray  of  dignity : 
Ye  gen'rous  and  devoted ;  still  mUh  yett 
I  thought  to  share  all  dangen :  go  ye  now. 
And  to  the  current  of  this  swellmg  tide 
Set  yoor  brave  breasts  ahme.  (iPasti^lIsm^ 

wuh  his  hand,  and  then  tusningU  far.) 
Now,  wife,  where  would'st  thou  Isad  me  ? 
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fid.  {pouUmgvriihgnatmM^gytoAefrknda 

ftho  are  turning  as  if  to  go  out.) 

There,  there !  O,  there !  thoa  htfli  no  other 

way.  {Bnukingaway  k$r  tears  luuti' 

i^^mtdlkenasMuminganair^fdigni- 

ty,  she  takes  CQaa»\MSiiiMi»hftkeluMd, 

mid  Uadiug  kirn  aoross  the  stage  fpro' 

aentshim  to  kisfneuds.) 

Most  ftliant,  honoar'd  mea,  leoeivo  your 

ohief, 
Woithy  the  sncefiil  honotus  of  your  iova, 
And  heaven?  protecting  an^l  ffo  with  yon  ! 
(EiBUiiT  Oonrtantine  md  kts  jriaads,payiMg 
oltdsmue  to  her  as  they  retire,  which  she  r&- 
tmms  with  the  jtrofiiadest  respeet,  cimtmic- 
••1^  to  leoh  ^ter  them  till  they  are  out  of 
aigkt ;  then  returning  to  the  front  of  the 
atage  wth  a  deep  sigh,  remaius  for  some  time 
ifftM  her  eyesfied  au  theground.) 
Luda.  My  dear  and  royal  miatress,  be  not 
ihuei 
The  people  will  their  aov'reign  lord  reBpect. 
Fai.  Will  thej  ?  Where  ia  my  little  Georgi- 
an maid, 
Whose  gnuidaire,  tho'  a  brave  and  lov'reign 

princ^. 
Waa  piece-meal  torn  by  a  ferociooa  crowd  ? 

Luaa.  Shetoldawondexfalflurchargedtale, 
Periiape  to  move  yoar  pity :  heed  it  not 
yaL  Ah !  wheieonto  do  all  these  tormoila 
tend — 
The  wild  eonteniion  of  these  fearfal  times? 
Each  day  comes  bearing  on  its  weight  of  ills, 
With  a  to-monow  shadow'd  at  its  Mck 
More  learfbl  than  itself^ A  dark  progress- 
ion—- 
And  the  dark  end  of  aU,  what  will  it  be? 
Lmda.  Let  not  such  gloomy  thoughts  your 
mind  o'ercast ; 
0«r  noble  emperor  has  on  his  side 
The  dark  and  potent  powers. 
FaL  What  is  thy  meaning? 
ijueia.  A  rarely-gifted  man,  come  from  afar. 
Who  sees  strange  visions  rise  before  his  sight 
Of  things  to  come,  hath  solemnly  pronounc'd  it 
That  PaleologuB  tiss  on  his  side 
The  daric  ana  potent  powers. 
VaL  Aba  !  alas !  axe  they  the  fiiends  of  vir- 
tue? 
Who  told  thee  this  ? 
Laeia.  One  unto  whom  he  tcrfd  such  mar- 
velous things 
As  did  all  nat'ral  knowledge  far  exceed. 
Fal,  Thoa  dost  impress  me  with  a  strange 
desire. 
As  tho*  it  were  upon  my  mind  impressed 
By  secret  supernatural  power.     Methinks, 
Were  this  dread  night  with  all  its  dangers  ptut, 

I  too  would  fain Ha !  hark !  what  noise 

is  that?   {Ustening  with  great  alarm.) 
Hark,  hark  f  it  is  the  socukI  of  many  sounds, 
Mingled  and  terrible,  tho*  beard  afar. 
Lueia.  Shall  I  ascend  the  tower,  and  give 
you  notice 
Whate'ere  I  see  ? 
Fal.  (sayeHy.)  I'll  go  myself.  (Exit  in  great 
alarmffidUnoed  l^y  Lack  a»d  ladies. 
3S 


ACT  n. 

SCSKB  I. — AN  OPEN  gTRBST  BBFOKB  tHB 
IMPERIAL  PALACE.  A  CEOWD  OF  MEH, 
WOMENy  AND  CHILDREN  DISCOVERED, 
BEARING  IN  THEIR  HANDS  TORCHES, 
WITH  CLUBS,  STICES,  &C.  AND  THE 
STAGE  ENTIRELY  LIGHTED  BT  THB 
RED  GLARE  OF  THEIR  TORCHES  CAST 
UP  AGAINST  THE  WALLS  OF  THE  BUILD- 
ING. THE  CONFUSED  NOISE  AND  CLAM- 
OUR OF  A  GREAT  CROWD  IB  BEARD 
AS  TBS  CURTAIN  DRAWS  UP. 

Fhtt  Crowd.  Holla !  let  them  come  forth  who 
trouble  us, 
And  love  they  blood  and  beating  they  shall 
have  it. 
Second  Crowd.  Surrender !  bread  and  wine, 
and  peaceful  days ! 
Surrender,  devils,  or  ye  shall  pay  the  cost. 
(M  the  Crowd  eaU  out  clamorously,  and  bran 
dish  their  torches,  4^.,  m  a  threatening  man 
ner  against  the  palace.) 
Third  CrotDd.  Must  we,  men  well  instructed, 
rear'd.  and  cherish'd, 
The  chiefest  of  all  townsmen  of  the  earth ; 
We,  whom  all  nations  know  and  look  upon 
With  envious  worship-^must  we  from  our 

meala 
And  qniet  couches,  like  your  rude  barbarians, 
Be  scar'd  and  rous'd  with  the  continued  bel- 
lowing 
Of  curst  artillery?  it  is  a  shame! 
First  Crowd.  It  is  a  crying,  an  insulting 
ahame. 
Ev*n  Mahomet  regards  our  polish'd  race 
And  rare  acquirements;   but  for   Constan- 
tine — — — 
Second  Crowd.  Ay,  ay  !  let  him  come  forth 
with  his  base  crew 
Of  savage  strangers ;  and  should  they  refuse 

us, 
Ev'n  with  good  teeth  ahd  nails,  ^1  other 

means, 
We  will  do  vultures'  work  upon  them  all. 
{M  of  them  eaUing  out  together,  and  brandish- 
ing their  torches,  ^.,  as  before.) 
Holla !  holla  I  we  aay  to  you  afsin ) 
Emperor !  Gonstantine !  come  forth  to  us ! 
(^  grand  door  of  the  palace  opens,  from  which 
two  flights  of  stairs  descend  into  the  street, 
and  (>>nstantine  with  his  friends  appear 
coming  out  upon  the  landing  place.      The 
Crowd  raise  a  great  noise  upon  seeing  Aim, 
and  he  stretches  out  his  hand  as  if  he  vrish- 
ed  to  speak,  but  they  still  continue  loud  and 
damorous.f 
Constan.  Audience,  if  that  your  sov'reign 

may  command  it. 
Fourth  Crowd.  Tes,  let  us  hear  whathe  will 

say  to  us. 
(Seoeral  together.)  There  is  no  harm  in  that : 

peace  all  of  you  ! 
Gmsfon.  Behold  me  at  your  wish,  assembled 
citisens : 


ao6 
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Was  it  the  voice  of  children  or  of  foes 
That  caird  me  forth  ? 
Third  Crowd.  Go  to  with  mocking  words ! 

are  we  thy  children  ? 
Ckmsian.  Te  say,  indeed,  too  truly  !  child- 
ren do 
Support,  and  honour,  and  obey  their  aire : 
They  put  their  aiding  hand  to  every  burden 
That  presses  on  him  :  ever  gather  round  him 
When  dark  misfortune  lowere ;  and,  strong 

in  them, 
He  lifts  his  honoured  head  amidst  the  storm, 
Blessing  and  blessed. 
Bat  I  have  stood  in  the  dark  pass  alone, 
Facing  its  fiercest  onset    In  your  homes, 
Te've  stretch 'd  your  easy  limbs  and  fann'd 

your  brows, 
Whilst  I  in  parching  toil  have  spent  the  day. 
Aided  by  strangers.    Ye  too  truty  say 

"  Are  we  thy  children?" When  my  sky 

was  clear, 
Te  followed  roe  with  fond  applauding  love. 
And  bade  God  bless  your  sire ;  but  when  it 

lower'd, 
Back  to  your  homes  ye  shrunk,  and  gen'rous 

stranffers 
Are  by  my  side  where  children  should  have 
stood.      {A  confused  murmur  rises 
amongst  them,  and  some  call  out.) 
He  speaks  good  reason^  neighbours. 

(CUhsrs  call  out.)  Out  on  it !  all  fair  words ! 
(Others.)  Peace,  sirs  !  we'll  hear  him  out 
(Others.)  No !  no !  no  !  no !    (Brandishing 

their  torches  violently.) 
0th.  (breaking  through  them  with  a  great 
club  in  his  hands.) 
Peace,  friends,  I  say  !  I  am  a  strong  Hun- 
garian, 
And  1  win  hear  him  out.    (The  clamour  sub- 
sides.) 
Constan.  Yes,  when  the  tempest  lower'd  ye 
shrunk  away. 
Bat  if  some  gen'rous  shame  has  mov'd  you 

now — 
If,  thus  assembled,  with  repentant  zeal 
Ye  would  return,  behold  these  open'd  arms  ! 
O  there  be  itill  amongst  ye  men  sufficient 
To  save  your  city,  vour  domestic  roofs, 
Your  wives,  your  children,  all  that  good  men 

love ; 
Were  each  one  willing  for  a  little  term 
To  face  but  half  the  dangers  which  perforce 
Not  doing  this,  he  stands  exposed  to ; 
To  bear  but  half  the  toils  which  I  bear  daily, 
And  shall  bear  lovingly. 
First  Crowd.  Go  to !  surrender  and  have 
done  with  it. 
Who  thanks — who  calls  upon  thee  for  thy 
toils? 
Constan.  That  voice,  which,  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  bids 
The  good  man  give  his  soft  and  sensitive 

frame 
To  death  and  torture,  and  ev'n  fearful  wo- 
man 
Bend  her  fair  neck  unto  th*  npiifled  stroke, 
Calls  upon  roe — ^yea,  and  I  will  obey  it ! 


OCft.  Bv  the  good  saints,  he  speaks  like  t 

brave  man. 
First  Crowd.  Acts  he  like  one  ?  will  he 

come  down  to  us  ? 
(Several  speaking  together.)  He  does;  he 
comes  in  truth! 
(Gonstantine,  e^ter  speaking  in  dumi  skew  te 
his  frtendSf  descends  the  stairs.) 
Second  Crowd.  Ay,  in  good  faith,  he  comei 

unarmed  too ! 
Constan.  No,  citizens,  unarmed  I  am  not 
come; 
For  ev'ry  good  man  here  some  weapon  wean 
For  my  defence. 
Foiarth  Crowd.  Yes,  he  says  well ;  and  we'll 

defend  him  too. 
(Seteral  others.)  And  so  we  will ;  ham ! 
huzza!  huzza! 
Long  live  brave  Constantiae,  oar  noble  Eoh 
peror ! 
(Many  speaking  at  once.)  No,  no !  peace  ind 

surrenoer  is  our  call ! 
(Raising  Umd  cries^  and  brandishing  their 
torches  with  vioUnt  threatening  g» 
tures.) 
Fourth  Crowd.  Hear  him  out,  fools,  and  hell 
perhaps  consent 
To  honorable  surrender. 

Constan.  (to  Fourth  Crowd,  and  those  idb 
range  themselves  on  his  side.) 
No,  friends ;  if  in  this  hope  with  me  ye  stud, 
Turn    to  your  place  again;    for  whilit  t 

breathe, 
With  men  enough  in  these  eneompass'd  walls 
To  fire  one  gun,  never  shall  Turkish  banoet 
Upon  our  turrpts  wave.    In  this  firm  mind, 
Upon  those  walls  1  am  content  to  die. 
By  foe-men  slain,  or,  if  Heav*n  wills  it  so, 
Here  on  this  spot,  bv  those  I  will  not  name. 
0th.  No !  we  will  die  first,  be  it  as  it  may, 
Ere  one  hair  of  thy  noble  head  shall  &11 ! 
Crowd,  (oti  Constantino's  side.)    liongliTe 
brave  Constantine  !  brave  Paleol^giu  • 
Huzza !  huzza ! 

Crowd,  (on  the  opposite  side.)  No ;  biead, 
and  peace,  and  Mahomet,  say  we ! 
(Both  parties  caU  out  tumuUuously^  mmd  thre^- 
en  one  another ,  and  Rodrigo,  Justiniani,  end 
Othus  rush  down  amongst  them,  leaiving  their 
other  friends  to  guard  Ae  door  of  the  pmiace.) 
Second  Crowd.  Ay,  thou  sea-lion  !  thoa  too 
needs  must  come 
To  growl  upon  us.    (7b  Rodrigo.) 
I&d.  No,  faith !  I  know  you  well :  ye  are  mt 
large 
A  set  of  soft,  luxurious,  timid  slaves, 
On  whom  a  cat  with  muffled  paws  might 

mew. 
And  ye  would  turn  from  it — ^Bat  still  nmoogst 

you, 
I  would  upon  it  pledge  my  main  and  claws, 
There  are  some  honest  souls  who  have  ere 

now 
QuaflTd  their  full  bumpers  to  a  brave  man's 

health.  • 
And  I,  in  sooth,  am  come,  with  their  good 
leave. 
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an 


Ttibake  hands  with  tbem  all.    Holding  <mi 
his  hmnd  imoitingly  to  the  opposite 

Come ;  who  lores  Tiliant  worth  and  Ptleolo- 

Gire  me  his  band. 

(ifasir  «f  tho  crowd givimg  kim  tkdr  hmds.) 
There  if  one  for  thee. 

(Stemd.)  Ay,  and  there: 

(mrd.)  And  there. 

kid  {toome  »A0  hetitaUs.)  And  thoa  too, 
for  thou  wear'st  upon  thy  brow 
A  •oMier's  look  :  I  most  perforce  have  thee. 
{Cutimg  t^  kio  kai  m  the  aitf  amd  jomtd  In/ 

all  Uu  erowd  on,  kistide.) 
LoQ^  life  brare  Constantine !  htixza! 
{Tkutkey  eomttttue  to  do  HU  the  oppotiU  portv 

on  ditpiriUd  omd  htat  of  tke  otoge.     Hod- 

rifo  tkm.  preoemio  kio  newly-ocquiradfiimdi 

to  Gofiftantine.) 

Cm.  I  thank  you  all,  my  braye  and  seal- 
oos  friends. 


is  the  palace  walls  I'll  now  conduct  you, 
AadBiitial  there  my  new-gain'd  stieni^, 

for  which 
I  ffif«  fleaven  thanks. 

(EtK»T  Constantine, /offswctf  by  kisfiiendSf 
4<.  Urigo  walking  Uut^  amd  ju$t  about  to 
g^^tke  ttm^e,  wken  Othoric  re-enters  by 
ikt  jwssin  ndo^  and  ealio  o^sr  kim.) 
(ML  nark  ye !  a  word  with  ye,  my  noble 

captain.      

Jbi  (ttimmimg.)  What  wonld'stthou  say  ? 
Oik.  Look  on  my  face  ,  my  name  is  Otho- 
ric; 
FiBilrong,  thoa  see'st,  and  have  a  daring 

■ool: 
i^ok  oamy  6oe ;  my  name  is  Othoric : 
'thiak'A  thoa  thoa  shalt  remember  me,  tho' 

thOQ 

Sboold'Aae'er  again  behold  me  > 
U.  J  ihall,  my  friend :  thoa  hast  a  daring 

eoontenance. 
OUl  Mr  deeds  shaU  not  beUe  it    With 
this  crowd 
1  cui»,  a  stranger  of  most  desperate  fortane, 
Ab4  bird  bj  treach'roos  men  tell  work.to  do. 
Bot  Mw,  onfair'd,  Fll  do  for  your  brave  mas- 
ter 
A  ^Bid  that  shall  make  Turkish  ein    to 

tingle, 
kai  Cliristian  loo,  or  &il  it  or  suoceed. 
f^  What  wilt  thou  do » 
Oik.  TW  conseioosness  of  what  one  arm 
performs 
^«ae  heart  keep. 
Bad  Heaven  aid  and  prosper  then  thy  se- 
cret thooght, 
Ifit  be  good  and  honest!    Fare  thee  well ! 

[ExsuHT  oeoeraUy. 

SCKVI  II, — ^  SMALL  HARROW  STREET, 
UfORI  A  VEITATB  80MBRE-L00KIKA 
BOOSE. 

Eater  Othus  aadRoDRioo. 


Otknu.  Movn  dowly  here,  for  now  we  pass 
the  fane 
In  which  the  mystic  Tision-seeing  lage 
To  ears  of  fiuth  speaks  his  wild  oracles. 
Rod  What,  he  of  whom  we've  heard  sneh 

marv'Uoas  things  P 
Otkus.  Tes ;  such  perturbed  times  his  har- 
vest prove. 
When  anxious  minds,  in  dread  of  coming  ill, 
Would  draw  aside,  impatiently,  the  veil 
Of  dark  futurity  .^-^oftly,  I  pray: 
A  female  form  now  issues  from  the  door : 
It  moves,  methinks,  like  Ella. 

Enter  Ella  from  the  booie  with  a  female  At. 

tendoot. 

Rod.    (eagerly.)    It  is  herwlf,  and  I  will 

speak  to  her. 
Fair  maid,  as  well  I  guess  by  that  light  trip, 
Thy  lover's  fate  hangs  on  a  lucky  thread ; 
Tough  and  well  whiten'd  in  a  kindlv  sun. 
EUa.  Well  hast  thou  goess'd :  mrtune  is 

passing  kind ; 
She  leads  thee,  fights  for  thee,  and  guards 

thy  head 
From  ev'ry  foe-man's  stroke. 

Rod.  Ay,  but  thy  lover,  Ella;  was  it  not 
Of  him  we  spoke  ? 
EUa.  Fye,  do  not  mock  me  thus ! 
OtkuM.  In  truth  he  mocks  thee,  Ella,  and 

no  faith 
To  fates  foretold  or  mystic  sages  gives. 
Rod.  Believe  him  not,  sweet  maid.    We 

seamen,  truly. 
Small  dealings  have  with  learn *d  sorcery; 
Nor  bead,  nor  book,  nor  ring,  nor  mutter'd 

rhymes. 
Are  for  our  turn  :  but  on  the  sea-rock's  point, 
In  ahape  of  hem,  or  gull,  or  carrion  bira. 
Our  unled  wizards  sit,  and,  with  stretch'd 

throats. 
Speak  strange  mysterious  things  to  wave- 

toss  u  men. 
With  many  perib    compasi'd.      Nay,    oft- 
times 
The  mermaid,  seated  on  her  coral  stool. 
Spreading  her  yellow  hair  to  the   sunn'd 

oreese, 
Will  sing  a  song  of  futare  fortunes  fair 
To  him  who  has  the  luck  to  meet  with  her : 
Andev'n  the  nightly  winds  will  thro'  our 

shrouds 
Distinctive  voices  utter  unto  those, 
Who  in  their  storm-rock'd  cradles  lie  and 

think 
Of  their  far-distant  homes. — I  do  believe 
That  all  good  fortune  shall  betide  thy  love, 
Being  thy  love  ;  for  that  doth  far  outdo 
Ail  other  fortune ;  and  besides,  no  doubt, 
A  fair  and  courtly  youth. 
Ella.    Go  to!    goto!   thoo  meekest  me 

again! 

I  love  a  brave  man 

Rod.  And  not  passing  fair. 
Nor  very  courtly  r 
Olkui.  No,  nor  wearing  now 
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'8  bc0t  bloom ;  batMnewhiiivmth- 
cr-beaten. 
And  BiuiD'd  on  mutry  ■horee? 
EUa,  Fie  on  you  both,  yon  lioU  mo  in  do- 
rision  ! 
I'm  youngr,  and  all  unleacn'd,  and  well  I 

know 
Not  passing;  sage ;  but  do  I  merit  tliis  ? 
(Tumg  to  go  awoM  firom  them  m  tmn.) 
Eod,  By  heavens,  tnoa  shalt  not  go ! 
( CaUhing  hold  of  fur  hmmd  to  protmU  A^.) 
Thou  sweetest  thin^ 

That  e'er  did'st  fix  its  Ughtly-fibied  qnajs 
To  the  rude  rock,  ah !  would'st  thou  cling 

to  mef 
Rough  and  storm* worn  I  am :  but  if  thou 

loT'st  me, — 
Thou  truly  dost,  I  will  love  thee  again 
With  true  and  honest  heart,  tho'  Jl  unmeet 
To  be  the  mate  of  such  sweet  gentleness. 
(kkms.  I  hear  a  noise  of  rootsteps:  we'll 
retire; 
Let  us  pursue  our  way. 

(  Lookimg  bekmd  as  f  Asy  go  pf^ 
*Ti8  one  belonging  to  Valeria's  train, 
Who  hither  comes  with  quick  and  eager  gait. 

[ExnoiTT. 

SCBNE  III. — A  LAaOS  80MBSB  ftOOM, 
WITH  MT8T1CAI*  riOVftBS  AKD  BTRAJfeS 
CHARACTERS       PAIHTBD       UPON      THE 

.     WALLS,   AND    LIGHTED    ORLT    BT    ONE 

LAMP,  BURiftiro  uporr  a  table  bear 

THE  FRONT  OF  THE  STAGE. 

Enter  a  CoirjvROR  is  a  long  loose  robe,  and 
Pktroitius,  meeting  him,  by  opposite  sides. 

Pet,  Well,  my  good  sage,  hew  thrives  thy 

mystic  trade  i 
Go  all  things  prosperously  ? 
Cms.  As  thou  cooldst  wish :   to  many  a 

citixen 
I  have  the  fiz'd  decree  of  &te  foretold, 
Which  to  the  sultan  gives  this  mighty  city, 
Making  all  onpositaon  and  defenee 
Vain ',  and  their  superstition  works  for  vs. 
Most  powerfully. 
Pet,  So  &r  'tis  well;  but  be  thon  on  thy 

guard; 
I  am  expressly  come  to  eaution  thee. 
Should  any  visit  thee,  whom  thon  suspeetest 
To  be  connected  with  th'  imperial  friends, 
Be  sure  thy  visions  speak  to  them  of  things 
Pleasant  to  loyal  ears. 
Cam,  Fear  not;  I  have  already  been  feie- 

wam'd, 
And  have  such  caution  foUow'd. 
PtL  Thon  hast  done  wisely  :  slUl  keep  o« 

thy  guard, 
Asd  be  not  ev'n  surprised  if  thon,  ere  kmg, 
Should'st  hare  a  roval  visitor.    My  agents, 
Who  in  th'  imperial  palace  are  on  watch, 
Have  giv'n  me  notioe  that  Valeria's  mind 
Is  this  way  bent.    If  so,  let  thy  deloaons 
Still  tempt  her  in  Uie  oity  to  remain. 
For  herein  is  the  sultan  mtich  ooQoern'd. 


Hnsh!  we  are  iHlMTvpted. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Stt*  {to  Cojuror.)  A  noUe  matron  cnses 

to  speak  with  thee. 
CsR.  Dost  thou  not  know  her  ? 
Str.  No;  in  a  black  stole 
She*s  closely  veil'd;  yet  noble  is  her  nit; 
And  her  attendant  undemeaih  his  dodiy 
But  ill  conceal'd,  wears  an  imperial  creat. 
PtL  mU  Om.  (botk  togetktr,)  Can  it  in- 
deed be  she  ?  (Paunrng  to  eommder.) 
Ctm,  I'll  venture  it.    (to  Servant)  Go  and 
conduct  her  hither.    [£zit  Servant 
It  must  be  she :  I'll  boldly  venture  it 
Pit.  Thoa  may'st  with  little  risk :  mtma- 
time,  remember 
The  caution  I  have  given  thee. 

C^n.  Trust  to  my  skill,  and  be  a  while 
withdrawn, 
My  noUe  patron.  [Eirr  Petronitts. 

Enter  Valeria,  concealed  under  a  king  black 
stole,  followed  by  Lucia  and  two  fiMMle  At- 
tendaals,  who  remain  at  the  boCtom  ef  tbi 
stage  whilst  she  comes  foriraid. 

Con.  Approach,  great  dame. 
Vml,  Yes,  in  mi^ortoncs  so; 
That  is  my  eminence :  and  unto  thee 
I  come,  an  anzioos  suitor,  if  that  truly 
Th'  unseen  mysterious  powem  with 

thoQdeal'st, 
To  human  weal  and  woe  alliance  bear, 
And  may  unto  the  eare-nck'd  mind 

shew 
The  path  o  &wfiil  &te  that  lies  befiae  it 
I  do  oeseeoh  thee  !— ~- 

Com,  Sav  thou  dost  command ; 
For  thro'  that  sable  stole,  were  it  as  thaek 
As  midnight's  curtain,  still  i  ooukl  behold 
Thy  keemy-glanoing  eye,  and  the  dark  arch 
Of  royal  to>ws  accustom'd  to  command. 
Vol,  Ha!  dost  thou  see  me? 
Om,  Yea ;  and  who  is  he, 
Whose  shadowy  mueal  form  behind  thee 

towers, 
Aelink'd  with  thine,  tho*  abnnt?  0'«r  km 

head 
Th'  imperial  eagle  soav,  and  in  his  hand 
He  grasps  the  emblem  of  supreme  mmmand. 
Vml,  (tknmm^  bmek  the  stale  tsilk  ajtasui* 

went  imitfrf  isicA /esr.) 
O,  most  m^rsteriops  and  woadeiftil ! 
Nothing  is  hid  from  thee :  thon  see'et  a&r 
The  distant  death's  day  of  the  swsifard  hake, 
Filling  in  hoary  age,  and  the  lift*s  mom 
Of  thme  who  are  not — ^Here  then  all  co»* 

fess'd, 
A  wretched  empress  and  a  trembling  wife, 
I  stand  before  thee.    O  let  tlqr  keea  eyn 
Thro'  the  dark  mist  that  limits  nature's  sight, 
Fdlowthat  phantom  o'er  whose  head  doth 


Th'  imperial  bird !  for,  be  it  good  or  iU» 
His  fate  is  mine,  and  in  his  we  alone 
I  seek  to  know  it 
Com,  And  beat  thou  stmigth  to  betfii?  ait 
thon  firm? 
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For  thai  wbieh  nnites  mine  aye  nRiit  anite 
thintear. 
Vol.  (aiarmed.)   Thou  reck'nest  then  to 

look  on  dreftdfol  thing*  P 
C011.  I  nuiy  or  may  not;  Imt  with  mind 
not  orac'd 
In  its  foil  fCreugth,  wek  not  thy  fide  to  know, 
Ki/.  (a/lo*  a  hesUating  pause  rf  great  agi- 
Mum.)  I  can  mot  all  thing*  bni  Sie 
dread  uncertainty 
or  whit  lam  to  bear. 
Con.  Tbeniball  it  be  onto  tliee  tm  thou 
wUt 
(After  some  mysterious  motions  wed  muUering 
to  hmseHf,  he  turns  his  face  towards  tEe 
hotism  ^  ^  '^^y  us  ^  he  had  his  eye 
steadfastly  fixed  upon  some  distant  point; 
and  contimttes  so  for  some  time  without  moo- 
ing,  wkUst  she  stands  toatehing  his  counts- 
nanea  eagerly^  with  her  face  turned  to  the 
front  of  the  stage.) 
Vol.  {impatiently^  after  a  pause)  O !  what 

dart  thou  behold  ? 
Con,  Nay,  nothing  yet  bnt  the  dark  form* 
lew  Tpid. 
Be  patient  and  attend.  I  aee  him  now : 

On  the  tower'd  wall  he  standi :  the  dreadful 

battle 
Roars  round  him.     Thro*  darii  smoke,  and 

sheeted  flames, 
And  showers  of  hurtling  darts,  and  hissing 

balls,  ^ 

He  slridei :  beneath  his  sword  &lls  many  a 

iba: 
His  daontkss  breast  to  the  foil  tide  of  battle 
He  nobly    gives. — Still  on  thro*  the  dark 


Mine  eye  pursues  him  to  his    ftte's    high 

cope— 

Val,  His  fate*!  high  cope !  meroifol,  awful 

HeaTen !  (4fter  a  pause.) 

O,  wherefore  ddst  thou  pause?  thine  eyes 

roll  terribly : 
Wbat  dost'thou  aee  ?  thon  look'st  on  things 

most  dreadfol{ 
O  lock  not  thus,  bnt  say  what  thou  dost  see ! 
Con.  I  tee  a  frowning  chief,  the  crescent's 
champion, 
In  bold  defiance  meet  thv  vaUant  lord. 

The  fight  is  fierce  and  bloody. 

VaL  Ajrain  thon  pausest  yet  more  terri^ 

Hasl  then  no  utterance  for  what  thou  seest  ? 

O  Ood  i  O  Qod !  ihou  look'st  upon  his  death ! 

(Clasping  her  hands  violently,) 

Dost  thou  not  speak .'  wilt  tiiou  not  answer 


Tboo  look*st  upon  his  death ! 

Cm.  I  look  on  nothing,  for  thy  fiantic 

terron 
HaTO  broke  the   fabric  of  my  air   shap'd 

vision, 
And  aU  is  blank. 

yal.  And  will  it  not  return  to  thee  again.' 
O  fix  thine  eyes .  and  to  it  bend  thy  souT 
latentfy,  if  it  stiU  may  rise  before  thee, 
For  thoa  bast  made  me  frantic  i 


Cor.  (after  a  pamse,  and  fixing  his  eyes  as 
btfore.)  The  forms  again  return — 
The  champions  meet :  the  fignt  is  fierce  and 

terrible : 
The  &tal  atroke  is  given;    and   Constan* 
tine 
Val.  Merciful  Heayen  ! 
Con.  And  Conatantine  lays  the  proud  cres- 
cent low. 
Val.    (pausing  for  a  moment  as  (f  tobe  as- 
sured that  she  had  heard  rights  and  then 
holding  up  her  hands  in  exstaey.y 
It  is !  It  is  !  O  words  of  bliss  ! — ^Thou  see'st 
it  I 
My  Constantine  laya  the  proud  crescent  low ! 
Thou  look'st  upon  it  truly ;  and  their  forms 
Before  thee  move,  ev'n  as  the  very  forms 
Of  living  men? 
Con,  £ven  so. 
Val.  O  blessed  sight! 
It  is  not  witch 'ry*8  spell,  but  holy  spirits 
Sent  firom  a  gracious  heav'n  thai  shapes  such 

forms ; 
And  be  it  lawless  or  unhallow*d  deem*d, 
Here  will  I  kneel  in  humble  gratitude. 
Con.  (preventing  her  from  kneeling.)    No, 
no,  this  must  not  be  :  attend  again  : 
There*s  more  behind. 

Val.  Ha!  say'st  thou '.more  behind? — Or 

good  or  evil  ? 
Con.  Mixed  I  ween :  'tis  still  in  darkness 

lapp'd. 
VaL  In  darkness  let  it  rest:  I've    heard 
enough. 
1  would  not  look  upon  thine  eyes  again. 
And  in  my  fancy  soape  thy  unaeen  signts. 
For  all  that  e'er— Is  that  which  fies  be- 
hind 
A  far  extended  vision  ?  (Pausing  anxiously*) 
Thou  wilt  not  answer  me — well,  rest  it  so. 
But  yet,  O  forward  look  for  one  abort  year. 
And  say  who  then  shall  be  this  city's  ford. 
Con.   Thy  husband    and  thy  lord,  most 
mighty  dame, 
Shall  at  that  period  be  this  city's  lord. 

Val,  Then  I  am  satisfied.    Thou  hast  my 
thanks, 
My  very  grateful  thanks.    There  is  thy  rec« 

ompense, 
And  this  too  added.  (Gtvinr  himapurse,  and 
then  a  ring  from  Her  hand.) 

We  shall  meet  again 
In  happier  days,  when  the  proud  crescent's 

low, 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  princely  recompense. 
(Turning  to  her  Attendants  as  she  goes  away.) 
Come, Lucia;  come,  my  friends;  the  storm 

will  pasB, 
And  we  shall  smile  in  the  fair  light  of  heay- 
en 
In   happier  days.    [£xit,  followed  fry  her 
Attendants. 
Con.  (looking  TU  his  reward.)  Good  sooth, 
this  almost  smites  against  my  heart; 
But  goes  she  not  far  happier  than  she  came  ? 
Have  I  not  eam'd  it  well ' 
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Re-enter  Petrojiius, 

Pef.  Thoa  hast  well  earned  it. 
What !  harbour  sach  poor  scruplefin  a  breast 
So  exercised  in  a  trade  like  thia  ? 
Fye  on't !  Bat  if  thy  conscience  ia  so  nice, 
iLnow  that  thoa  hast  in  all  good  likelihood 
Predicted  tniljr ;  and  her  lord  and  husband 
Shall  be  still,  as  thou  say'st,  this  city's  lord. 

Con,  How  so  ? 

Pet.  Hast  thou  not  skill  enough  to  guen? 
Much  has  the  saltan  of  Valeria  heard ; 
Andy  with  the  future  beauties  of  his  palace, 
His  fancy,  in  the  most  distinguish *d  rank, 
Already  places  her.    Thou  wDt  ere  long, 
I  can  foretell  by  certain  fleeting  shapes 
Which  at  this  moment  dance  before 


n^ifl!^ 


eves, 


ey 

A  favour'a,  famous,  courtly  prophet  be. 
My  little  Ella  too,  taught  by  my  art. 
May  play^  perhaps  her  part ;  and  so  together 
We'll  amicably  work. — May  it  not  be  ? 
Put  up  thy  gold,  and  say  it  is  well  eam'd. 
Con.  It  must  be  had,  and  therefore  must 
be  eaxn'd, 
Falsely  or  honestly. — Does  Coustantine, 
As    speaks  this    morning's    romoar,    send 

again 
Another  embassy  to  Mahomet 
With  terms  of  peace  ? 
Pet.  He  does,  my  friend :  already  in  the 
palace, 
He,  and  his  band  of  self-devoted  fools, 
Deliberate  on  it.    Thou,  at  no  great  risk, 
May'st  prophesy  the  issue  of  their  counsels. 
Con.  1  have  adventured  upon  bolder  guess- 
ing. 
Pet.  Excepting  that  slight  aid  from  Ge- 
noa, 
Which  by  the  mastn*  of  a  coasting  vessel. 
Kept  secretly  on  watch,  I  am  inform'd 
Is  now  almost  within  sight  of  the  coast. 
No  hope  remains  to  Coustantine.    And  this 
Shall  not  deceive  him  long ;  for  I've  dis- 

patch'd. 
In  a  swift-sailing  skiff,  a  trusty  agent. 
Who  shall  with  costly  bribes  and  false  re- 
ports 
Deter  their  boldness  fh>m  all  desp'rate  ef- 
forts 
To  force  a  passa^  to  the  block*d-up  port : 
A  thing  Rodrigo  s  bold  success  alone 
Hath  taught  us  to  believe  e'en  possible. 
Con.     Thanks  for  your  inrormation,  my 
good  lord  : 
I'll  profit  by  it. 
Pet.  But  use  it  prudently.    And  so  good 
day. 
Well  thrive  thy  trade,  and  all  good  luck  at- 
tend us.  [ExxuNT  severally. 

ScElfX  IV. — A  If  APARTMENT  IW  THE 
IMPERIAL       PALACE,     WITH     A     VIEW 

^  THRODOH  A  ORAKD  ARCHED  DOOR  OP 
ANOTHER  APARTMENT,  IN  WHICH  ARE 
DISCOVERED  G0N9TANTINE,  0THU8, 
JU8TINIANI,    RODRIOO,   AND     OTHERS, 


ARISIVe     FROM     A     COUNOII.    TAILB. 
THEY  ENTER  AND  GOME  FORWARD. 

Gnutan,  Well,^y  brave  friends,  I  toyov 
care  intrust 
This  last  attempt  by  honourable  troatv 
To  gain  peace  from  the  foe.    Hmlv  n  Um 
vour  efforts. 
Just.  All  that  strict  honour  will  permit  to 
us 
Shall  be  most  truly  done,  imperial  kmi. 
And  one  step  ftrther  on  we  cannot  go. 
Constan.  Had  I  wish'd  more  than  this,  Jns- 
tiniani, 
I  had  sent  other  ministen^— — 
Heav'n  bless  your  efforts,  brave  ambissidfln, 
And  make  you  wise  as  brave ! 

If  we  succeed  not, 
As  much  f  fear,  it  is  my  earnest  wish, 
Ere  the  grand  push  that  shaU  ov  fkle  de- 
cide, 
To  meet  you  all  in  blessed  charity, 
And  join  with  you,  perhaps  in  the  lastritei 
Of  christian  worship  that  within  oar  walls 
Shall  e'er  be  celebrated. 
Otkus.  Tour  wish  shall  be  fnlfill'd:  veiO 

desire  it. 
ConMtan.  1  thank  you.     In  an  hoar  hence 
be  prepar'd 
To  set  out  for  tne  sultan's  camp.    8o,  broth- 
ers. 
Good  day,  and  all  good  favour. 

[EzBUNT  all  Imt  Constantioe  ami  OUiiis. 

Constan.  (to  Othus  as  he  is  about  togo  rf- 

ter  the  others.)    Wilt  thoa  so  iko, 

Othus?  ^ 

Othu.  Not  if  your  highneOTdoc«.commiad 

my  stay. 
Constan.  Ah,  gentle  friend !  I  do  no  noie 
command ! 
But  this   distresses  thee.      Well,  gen'roos 

man. 
Thou  art  conunanded.    (Pointmg  to  aseat^ 

and  they  both  sit.) 
Here,  by  thy  friendly  side, 
ril  give  my  heart  a  little  breathing  space ; 
For  oh!  the  gen'rous    love  of  these  brave 

men. 
Holding  thus  nobly  to  my  sinking  &le, 
Presses  it  sorely. 

From  thee,  nor  from  mvself  can  I  conceal 
The  hopeless  state  in  which  I  am  beset 
No  foreign  prince  a  brother's  hand  extends 
In  this  mine  hour  of  need;  no  chriaUan  state 
Sends  forth  its  zealous  armies  to  defend 
This  our  begirded  cross  :  within  cmr  waUi, 
Tho'  with  th'  addition  of  our  later  friends, 
I  cannot  number  soldiers  ev'n  sufficient 
To  hold  a  petty  town  'gainst  such  vast  odds. 
I  needs  must  smile  and  wear  a  brow  of  hope, 
But  with  thee,  gentle  Othus,  I  put  off 
All  form  and  seeming ;  I  am  what  I  am, 
A  weak  and  heart-rent  man^ — ^Wilt  thoa  Ibi^ 

give  me  P 
For  I  in  truth  must  weep. 
(Mms.  Tea,  unrettntned  weep,  Umhi  val- 
iant soul 
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With  iDUiy  «  wave  o'er-ridden !  Thou  itriv'st 

nobly 
Where  heuti  of  sterner  ■tnif  perhaps  had 

■auk: 
And  o*er  thy  faU,  if  it  be  so  decreed, 
Good  men  will  mourn,  and  brave  men  will 

■bed  tears, 
Kindred  to  those  which  now  thou  shedd^st. 

Thy  name 
Shall  in  succeeding  ages  be  remember'd 
When  thuse  of  nughty  monarchs  are  forgot. 
Crasten.  Deceive  me  not ;   thy  love  de- 

oeiveth  thee. 
Men's  actions  to  futurity  appear 
Bnl  sa  th*  evenlts  to  which  taev  are  oonjoin'd 
Do  give  them  consequence.    A  fallen  state, 
In  age  snd  weakness  ikll'n,  no  hero  hath ; 
For  none  remained  behind  unto  whose  pride 
The  cherished  mem'ry  of  his  acts  pertains. 

0  no,  good  Othus,  man  I  look  not  for. 
But  to  sustain  in  heavea*s  all-seeing  eye, 
Before  my  fellow  men,  in  mine  own  sight, 
With  graceful  virtue  and  becoming  pnde, 
The  digni^  and  honour  of  a  man, 
Thus  station'd  as  I  am,  I  will  do  all 
That  man  majr  do,  and  I  will  aafkr  all — 
My  heart  within  me  cries,  that  man  can  suf- 
fer. 

(Startmg  up  wiik  vekiimene$,  and  holding  up 

hoik  hatuUfirndy  dmehed.) 
For  shall  low-bom  men  on  scaffolds  tread,  firm 
For  that  their  humble  townsmen  should  not 

blush, 
And  shall  I  shrink  ?  No,  bv  the  living  God  ! 

1  will  not  shriiik,  albeit  I  shed  these  tears. 
Otkut.  To  be  in  toils  and  perils,  nay  in 

suflerings, 
Withth'  applaumng  sympathy  of  men 
Upon  his  mde,  is  to  the  noble  mind 
A  •Sate  of  happiness  beyond  the  bliss 
OfcaUningl^oiisea«r. 

Cotutan.  O  no,  good  Othus !    thou  mis- 

jndgestofme. 
I  would,  God  knows,  in  a  poor  woodman's 

hut 
Have  spent  my  peaceful  days,  and  shar'd  my 

crust 
With  her  who  would  have  cheer'd  me,  rath- 
er far 
Thsn  on  this  throne ',  but,  being  what  I  am, 
I'll  be  it  nobly. 

Otkut.  Yes,  thou  wilt  be  it  nobly,  spirit  as 

brave 
Ase'er  wore  Cvsar's  name ! 
Omdan.  (Smiling  sorrotcfidly.)  Yes,  there 

ia  cause   for  me;    there    is   good 

cause. 
But  for  those  valiant  men,  link'd  in  my  fate, 
Who  have    in  other    lands   their  peaceful 

homes 
And  dear  domestic  ties,  on  whom  no  claim 
Lays  its  strong  hold — alas  !  what  cause  have 

they.' 
Whal  is  their  recompense?    Fame  is  not 

mine; 
And  unto  them— — O  this  doth  pi^ess  my 
heart! 


A  heart  surcharged  with  many  cares,  and 
press'd 

With  that  besides,  which  more  than  all — 
with  that 

Which  I  have  wrestled  with— which  1  have 
strove — 

With  that  which  comes  between  me  and  my- 
self— 

The  self  that  as  auhristian  and  a  man 

I  strongly  strove  to  be- 
OlAtfs.  You  have  before  some  secret  cause 
of  trouble 

Hinted  in  broken  words  :  will  not  your  high- 


Unto  a  faithful  friend 

Ctnuttm.  (turning  avMy  from  kim.)  No,  no, 
good  Othus ! 
Some  tin^s  I  dream  like  a  distracted  man, 
And  nurse  dark  fancies.    Power  and  lawless 

wiU— 
Defenceless  beauty — ^Mahomet— Valeria- 
Shape  out  of  these  wild  words  whate  er  thou 

wilt, 
For  I  can  say  no  more. 
Otkns,  Alas,  1  know  it  all ! 
Constttn.  And  vet  why  should  it  thus  dis- 
tarb  m/mind  f 
A  thought,  perhaps,  that  in  no  other  breast 
Hath  any  shelter  found.    It  is  my  weakness : 
1  am  ashamed  of  it.— I  can  look 
On  my  short-fated  span  and  its  dark  bound  : 
I  can,  God  strength'ning  me,  my  earthly  task 
Close  as  becomes  a  king ;  and,  being  clos'd. 
To  that  which  in  this  world's  tumultuous 

stage 
Shall  happen  after  it  I  am  as  nothing. 

Othus.  Alas !  my  royal  master,  do  not  thus 
To  racking  thoughts  give  way !  is  there  not 

means 
To  free  you  from  this  pain,  if  you  to  use  them 
Have  courage  ?    Let  the  empress  be  convey 'd 
Far  from  these  walls.    It  is  a  cruel  remedy. 
But  it  will  give  you  peace. 

Constan.  1  did  attempt  it,  but  she  has  so 
closely 
Entwined  herself  upon  roe — O,  my  friend. 
It  needs  must  pass  !  I  in  th'  unconscious  grave 
Shall  be  at  rest. 
Othus.  But  does  she  know  the  nature  of 

your  fears  ? 
Constan.  O  no !  she  does  not !  from  that  hate 
ful  subject. 
As  from  a  hideous  serpent,  still  with  her 
I've  kept  aloof. — Alas !  what  can  I  do  ? 
I  could  as  well  into  her  noble  heart 
Thrust  the  barb'd  dart  as  tell  her  what  I  fear. 
Otkus.  Perhaps  she  still,  as  from  the  com- 
mon horrore 
Of  a  sack'd  town,  may  be  ooniur*d  to  flee. 
And  here  she  comes :  be  it  at  least  attempted. 

Enter  Valzria,  Lucia,  and  attendant  Ladies* 

Vol.  (to  Constantinc.)  I  come  to  claim  thy 

promise  :  one  short  hoar, 
A  hasty  sunbeam  thro*  the  cloud's  dark  skirt, 
Thou  ffiv'ftt  to  me,  and  I  must  claim  my  right. 
Thy  mends  too,  ere  they  go,  shall  be  my 

guests: 


sit 
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I  have  brought  poweifiil  sDiton  to  aMiit  me. 

(Pointing  to  her  ladies.) 
Ua!  what  distoibs  thee.^  how  is  this,  mj 

love? 
Thy  &oe  is  changed  and  tnmbrd— What  new 

cause 
CtmgUm.  O,  no  new  cause !  one  that  has 

much  disturb'd  me. 
Vol.  And  one  to  me  unknown  ? 
Con.  Speak  to  her,  Othus ! 
OikuM.  Df  many  ▼arions  ills  and  caxes  op- 

piess'd, 
Tour  royal  lord  is  still  most  closely  toaeh*d 
With   that  which  does  your  weal  regard. 

What  fate 
May,  in  a  storm-ta'en  city,  of  dire  sights 
And  horrid  cruelties,  have  in  reserve, 
If  such  the  city's  doom,  who  can  foresee  ? 
O,  let  him  then  his  painful  station  hold, 
Gen'rous  Valeria  !  from  one  care  reliev'd, 
His  heaviest  care,  the  thought  of  leaying  thee 
The  involv'd  witness  of  such  horrid  things ! 
f^al.  What  would'st    thou  say    in  this? 

Think*8t  thou  the  ruin 
In  which  he  perishes  will  have  for  me 
Or  form  or  circumstances?    It  will  be 
Th'  upbreaking  crash  of  all  existing  things. 
That  undistiuffuish'd  is,  and  felt  but  once. 
Othus,  thou  t^'st  like  an  unskilful  sage : 
It  was  not  thus  thy  master  bade  thee  speak. 

ConHan,  Valeria,  hard  necessity  compels  us. 
I  have  already  safe  asylnm  sougnt 
For  the  last  tender  remnant  of  our  race. 
That  something  might  from  this  dire  wreck 

be  sav^d. 
And  shall  I  not  for  thee 

Vol,  No ;  I  am  nothing 
But  what  I  am  for  thee!     When  that  is  fin- 

bh'd— 
Conttttn,  Ah  my  Valeria,  but  that  will  not 

finish ! 
Thou  still  may 'st  be  for  me — ^thou  still  may 'st 

bear 
Honoured  memorial  amongst  living  men 
Of  him  who  was  tiiy  lord. — Good  Lucia,  aid 

me. 
And  gentle  Servia  too,  and  all  of  you  ! 

{Todie  Ltdies.) 
Cling  round  your  mistress  with  your  sooth- 

ing  love, 
And  say  that  in  a  foreifni  land  you'll  be 
The  faithful  friends  and  soothen  of  her  woe, 
Where  ev*ry  virtuous  heart  will  bear  to  her 
The  kindred  ties  of  holiest  sympathy. 
Say  ye  will  be  with  her  in  kmdliest  seal : 
Te  will  not  leave  her  ! 
Luda  and  the  other  Ladies.  No,  we'll  never 

leave  her! 

{Gathering  round  her  t^ectionatelu.) 
Most  dear  and  royal  Mistress,  whilst  life  holos, 
In  whalc'er  lana,  in  whate'er  state  you  are. 
We'll  never  leave  you. 

Vol,  I  know  it  well :  thanks  to  your  gen*- 

rous  love ! 
But  yet  forbear,  nor  thus  beset  me  round. 
(Plating  tikem  gently  from  her,  and  Jixtng  her 
eyes  t^pon  Constantme.) 


0,Pa]eoktus!  hMt  thou  for  ne 

In  fancy  sEap'd  a  world  and  an  eiaslence 

Where  thou  art  not  ? 

(Running  to  him  and  falling  am  hie  node,) 
Here  is  my  world,  my  life,  mv  land  of  refuge. 
And  to  no  other  wiUl  ever  nee. 
Here  still  is  light  and  hope;  turning   firam 

An  else  is  round  me  as  a  yawning  tomb. 
Qmsian.  My  dearest  love !   mj  gan*r9m 
honour'd  love ! 
My  sweet  Valeria !  thou  distrsctest  ae  ; 
But  have  thy  way,  for  I  can  urge  no  more. 
Let  dark  fate  come :  I  will  abi£  its  wont. 
Vol.  Nay,  say  not  dark;  there  is  a  hsfpe 
within  me; 
'Tis  sun,  'tis  stron|^,  it  cannot  be  deoeitfiil. 

(J  Signal  hoard ficm  wiikmai.) 
Hark !  haik !  a  sigxul ! 

(Voices  are  heard  oeiUng  wilhmd,) 

Ships  are  in  sight !  supplies  and  warlike  aid ! 

Vol   (hoUUnf  im  hsr  hands.)   O  blessed 

sound !  there  is  salvation  in  it. 

Heaven  sends  us  aid  ! 

{Voices  again  eaUontashrforrarndtkasigmml  is 

remoated.) 
Agsas  the  blessed  sound ! 
And  here  Rodrigo  comes,  wearing  s  fece 
Of  welcome  tidings. 

Eater  Ronnioa 

Snccoags,  brave  Rodrigo? 
Rod.  Tea,  ships  from  Genoa  an  now  in 
sight, 
Bearing,  no  doubt,  brave  aid,  if  to  the  pott 
Tliey  can  make  good  their  entrance. 
(JU  except  Constantine.)  Good  heaven  be 

bkss'd ! 
Qmstan,  And  say  Rodrigo  « iff  " 

(Shahng  his  head.) 
Vol.  Nay,  fear  not,  they  will  enter  ^  win 
them  comes 
Another  brave  Rodrigo;  thro' bair'd  adamant. 
Did  it  oppoee  them,  they  will  feree  thor  way. 
Rod.  If  they  but  have  one  jot  of  manhood 
in  them, 
They'll  do  all  possible  things. 

Vol.  Ay,  and  all  things  are  possibie ! 
Coaetan.  in  truth,  thou  talk'st  with  aoch 
exulting  confidence, 
Thou  almost  temptest  me  to  grasp  at  hope. 
(Voices  call  out  as  btforSf  and  a  signal  fipm  the 
towers.) 
Vol.  The  animating  soond !  Come,  eoooe ! 
O,  come ! 
And  o'er  the  blue  waves  hail  the  Messed  sight. 
{Runs  out  exnltingly,  every  one  JbUeaoing  her 
with  animated  alacrity. 


ACT  ni. 
Scene    I. — the   Turkish    cimp:    thk 

TENT  OF  MAHOMET,  WHO  IS  DISCOVER* 
ED  8ITTUIG  ALONE  111  THE  EASTUUT 
MANNER,   WITH    A    GREAT    SHEET     or 
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FARCBMEKT  SPREAD  OUT  BEFORE  HIM, 
*     WHICH    HE    18    GONSIDERINO    ATTEH- 
TITKLT. 

Ma,  (after  traoMg  mum  Unes  wUk  a  pen  or 
pmcU,)  Ho,  Osmir!  art  thou  here? 

Enter  OsliiR. 

Come  hither,  Tiiir ;  follow  with  thine  eye 
The  ranone  diepoeitions  of  thie  plan 
Which  for  oar  grand  attack  I  here  have  traced. 
God  and  the  Prophet  being  on  our  aide, 
That  mingled  broil  of  £rce  and  dreadful 

fight, 
Which  ahall  not  ceaae  till  firom  the  list  of  na- 
tions 
Thie  eastern  empire,  with  ito  long  told  line 
Of  paltry  CeMars,  be  expung'd  and  blank, 
Shall  not  be  lonar  delay 'd. 
OjMtr.  All  things  must  yield  unto  the 

towering  spirit 
And  comprehensive  genius  of  your  highness. 
Permit  your  slave.      {Looking  over  the  plan.) 
Conoeiv'd,  indeed,  with  deep  and  wond'rous 

skill! 
But  mighty  lord,  if  that  a  worm  mav  speak. 
Tour  van,  methinks,  is  of  a  motley  class. 
The  vile  refuge  and  garbage  of  the  camp ; 
Are  mossulmen  led  on  in  glory's  path 
By  such  as  these  f 
Ma,  (jmdUng  fiercely.)  No ;  but  brave  mus- 

snlmen  o'er  such  as  these 
Blay  step  to  glorv's  path.    Garbage,  I  trust, 
is  good  enough  tor  filling  ditches  up. 
Some  thousand  carcasses,  living  and  dead, 
Of  Ukmk  who  firstshall  glut  the  enemy's  rage, 
Push'd  in,  pell-mell,  by  those  who  press  be- 

nind, 
Will  rear  for  us  a  bridge  to  mount  the  breach 
Where  ablest  engineers  had  work'd  in  vain. 
OfMtr.  This  did  escape  my  more  contracted 

thoughts. 
And  here  /our  highness  stations  Georgian 

troops : 
Are  they  sure  men  in  such  important  service .' 
Ma.  (emiUn^  again.)  Ay,  sure  as  death ; 

here  IS  my  surety  for  them. 
8ee*st  thou  what  warrion  in  the  rear  are 

plac'd, 
With  each  a  cord  and  hatchet  in  his  hand  ? 
Those  grisly  hangmen,  in  their  canvas  sleeves, 
Fight  for  me  better  than  an  armed  band 
Of  christian  knights  full  cap-arpee.— Look 

o'er  it : 
Sonethin^,  perchance,  may  have  escap'd  my 

thoughts. 
Osmhr.  (ftfler  again  examining  U.)  No ;  every 

wing  is  consummately  plann'd. — 
Bat,  mighty  sultan,  this  old  officer. 
Whom  you  have  station'd  here  with  your  new 

troops, 
Is  not  to  be  relied  on. 
Ma.  How  so,  Osmir  ? 
Osmir.  It  is  suspected  that  he  has  receiv'd 
T!ie  en'my*B  gold ;  one  thing,  at  least,  is  cer- 
tain, 


He  has  had  private  meetings  with  the  foe. 
Ma.  What !  art  thou  sure  of  this  ?— Send 

for  him  quickly. 
The  fool  midst  blocks  and  bowstrings  has  so 

long 
His  base  head  tott'ring  worn,  he  thinks,  no 

doubt. 
It  needs  must  be  his  oWn.    Send  for  him 

auickly, 
lat  wnich  is  needful  done  upon  him. 
(Drawing  the  pen  sternly  across  the  name  on 

the  plan.) 
There;  from  the  world  of  living  things  I  blot 

him ; 
Another  takes  his  place. 

(Giving  a  paper  to  Osmir.) 
These  are  the  usual  orders  for  toe  night; 
Assemble  thou  the  sev'ral  officers, 
And  give  to  each  his  own  particular  charge. 
Osmir.  Your  slave  obeys.  [Exit. 

Ma.  {alone,  after  musing  for  a  little  lehUe  ) 
Have  1  done  well  to  give  this  hoary  vet  ran, 
Who  has  for  thirty  years  fought  in  our  wars, 
To  the  death-cord  unheard  ? 

(Sternly J  after  pausing  a  short  space.) 
I  have  done  well. 

In  my  disguised  rounds,  but  two  nights  since, 
List'ning  at  hb  tent  door,  1  heard  him  speak 
Words  mat  methought  approach'd  to  sught 

esteem 
Of  my  endowments  and  capacity. 
Yes,  he  is  guilty.  (After  voalking  up  and 

down  several  times  he  opens  another 
scrolL) 
But  I  will  fear  no  treason :  here  is  that 
On  which  I  may  rely.    In  mortal  man 
I  have  no  trust ;  they  are  all  hollow  slaves, 
Who  tremble  and  detest,  and  would  betray. 
But  on  the  fates,  and  the  dark  secret  powen, 
So  say  those  sure  unerring  calculations 
Of  deep  astrology,  I  may  depend. 
(Sitting  down  again^awl  considering  thescroU,) 
Ay,  it  must  needs  be  so:  this  constellation 
In  close  conjunction  with  the  warrior's  star, 
Trac'd  back  in  magic  numbers  three  times 

three. 
And  nine  times  nine,  and  added  three  again^ 
'Unto  Uie  hour  of  my  nativity. 
Makes  it  infallible.    Here  have  I  mark'd  it 
With  mine  own  science,  numeral,  leam'd,  and 

sure. 
Ha !  ha !  your  foolish  christians  now  believe 
Men's  future  fortunes  are  by  wizards  seen, 
In  airy  forms  pourtny'd,  like  mimick  shows, 
And  trust  thereto  with  fond  simplicity. 
(Othoric,  loAo  about  the  middle  of  this  speech 
has  made  his  appearance  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain  of  the  tent,  disguised  like  a  Turk,  but 
without  a  turban,  now,  stealing  dose  up  to 
Mahomet,  lifts  up  his  dagger  to  strike.) 
What  do  I  bear  ? 
0th,  It  is  thy  fate,  blind  Turk,  uncalculated. 


Ma.  (parrying  the  Idow  with  his  sheaUu 
scimitar  which  he  afterwards  draws,) 
Ho !  help  without !  treason  and  parricide  ! 
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Ho  ffuarda  withoot,  I  mj  !    (QuardM  ruik 
in  0nd  Othoric  if  SMxedj  afUr  defmd- 
ing  kimse(f  desperately.) 
JMa.  (To  Othoric.)  Who  wt  thou  ?    What 
dark  tyrant  aet  thee  on 
To  do  this  murderooB  and  horrid  deed  ? 
Oik.  And  think'ft  thoa  such  deeda  horrid? 
— But  1  cane 
To  act  and  not  to  apeak. 

Ma.  Say  rather,  villain,  to  be  acted  on. 
Do  racka  and  burning  iron  pleaae  thee  well 
That  thou  ahould'at  earn  them  with  auch 

desp'rate  paina. 
(To  the  Guards,)  Stretch  out  hia  arma,  and  let 
me  look  on  them.  Looking  at  his  arms,  and 
surveying  him  all  over,  he  shrinks  back  as 
from  a  danger  escaped,  and  then  smiles 
grimly.) 
There  will  be  tough  work  on  thoae  ainewy 

limba 
When  they  are  dealt  with. — Lead  the  traitor 

off. 
I  will  give  ordera  for  hia  fate  ere  long. 

(To  Othoiic,  iDho  is  about  to  speak.) 
Thou  ahalt  not  apeak :  1  hate  thy  horrible  face. 
Lead  him  away  !     [Exit  Othoric  and  Guards, 
met  (y  Petroniua  and  Marthon,  who 
enter  as  they  are  going  out. 
Pet.  What  prisoner  is  tfis  they  lead  along? 
Ma.  A  dark  aBaafwin  in  my  tent  conceal^, 
Whose  daring  hand  ev'n  now  aim'd  at  my  life. 
Pet.  (easting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven.)  The 
life  of  great  and  eodlike  Mahomet ! 
It  makea  my  blood  turn  cold. 
Mar.  I  too  am  atunn'd  and  tremble  at  the 

thought. 
Ma.  Tea,  all  may  tremble  who  in  the  dark 
purpose 
Have  part  or  knowledge  had. 

(Petroniua    and    ydiihon  both  alarmed.) 
What    means  my    lord .'      (Mahomet  walks 
several  times  across  the  stage   with 
angry  strides,  whilst  they  look  fear- 
fm^i  upon  one  arwther,  and  then  go- 
ing sternly  up  to  them.) 
Ma,  I  know  the  hue  transactions  of  last 
night: 
Ye  atufTd  my  gold  into  the  dirty  palms 
Of  thoae  who  uook  their  torchea  in  the  air, 
And  cried  long  live  brave  Paleologua. 
I  know  it  all :  think  ye  with  upcaat  looka, 
And  mumm'ry  auch  aa  thia,  to  blind  mine 
eyea? 
Pet.  (falUn^  on  his  knees.)   Aa  there 'a   a 
God  m  heav'n,  to  you,  great  aultan, 
We  have  been  true !     /Marthon  kneels  also.) 
Ma,  Up,  crouching  alavea !  when  men  ao 
bred  aa  you  are 
Thoa  lowly  kneel,  my  very  soul  abhora  them. 
Pet.  Tour  death,  great  monarch,  were  to 
Paleologua 
Triumph  and  aalety,  but  to  us  awtft  ruin. 

Mar.  And  shall  suspicions  so  improbable 
Fall  upon  us,  who  in  your  secret  service 
Have  dangera  brav'd,  and  from  your  handa 

alone 
Look  for  the  recompenae  ? 


Pet.  If  we  last  night  have  &il'd  ■  ■ 
Ala.   (stamping  wUk  his  foot.)  I  will  not 
hear  you ! 

Eater  OaviK. 

Osnir,  know'at  thou  thia  bonible  attempt  ? 
OswUr.  I  do,  {|Teat  prince,  and  bleaa  tkt 
Prophet'a  ann 
That  haa  preaerv*d  you.    What  base  enemj 
Haa  arm*d  the  deap  rate  villain  ? 
Ma.  PetroBina  here  and  hb  amooth  Gic^ 
cian  friend 
Throw  ace  uaation  on  the  emperor. 

Osmir.  Thu  moment  in  your  camp  tbete 
ia  arriv'd 
An  embaaaage  of  hia  most  honour 'd  friends, 
Sent  by  the  emperor  to  treat  of  peace. 
Ma.  At  thia  unlikely  hour  f 
Osmir.  Tea,  time  now  preaaee,  and,  aa  I 
ahould  gueaa. 
The  hopea  of  aucconr  from  thoae  fnendty 

vessels 
That  vainly  have  attempted  through  yoo 

fleets 
To  foree  a  paaaage,  raising  ahoii^liv'd  joy 
Full  aoon  extinguished,  haa  to  thia  late  hov 
Delay 'd  their  coming. 
Hope  gone,  they  now  are  hnmUed  soiiDit. 

Here, 
Within  your  power,  you  have  the  ehielesi 

men 
Of  the  brave  frienda  on  whom  he  most  de- 

penda; 
This  doea  not  look  like  pKcono^tcd  p^ots 
Of  aecret  murder,  at  thia  very  hoar 
To  be  attempted. 
Ma.  No,  Oemir,  there  ia  reaaon  in    thy 

worda. 
Osmir.  But  if  your  highneas  thinka  it  is 
expedient, 
I  will  straightway  arrest  them. 
Ma,  (after  hesitating.)  No,  no ;  they  are  val- 
iant men,  and  do  aa  auch 
Claim  honour  from  a  valiant  foe.    Go  aay. 
That  by  the  morning'a  dawn  they  ahall  have 

audience ; 
The  open  camp,  with  wide-mooth'd  eaanoD 

eloth'd. 
And  all  my  lofty  garniture  of  war, 
Shall  be  my  hall  of  state.    Secure  those  men 
Until  my  farther  orders.    (Pointing  to  Pet- 
ronius  and  Martfaon,  and  Exrr,  fol- 
lowed hy  Osmir.    Remain  Petromns 
and  Marthon  guarded.) 
First  Guard.  Come  on,  my  masters,  wo*ll 

conduct  you  safely. 
Mar.  (to  Petronius.^  It  is  to  plunge  me  in 
this  dreadful  gulf 
That  your  cura'd  leaaons  have  aednc'd  my 
youth? 
Pet.  Upbraid  me  not    I  have  not  for  my- 
self 
A  better  fate  reserv'd.    Bat  we  are  noble. 
And  of  high  lineage ;  fear  not,  for  the  laitaci 
Will  atiU  respect  us. 
Second  Guard.    Ay,  so  belike  h^  wxD :  jwir 
noble  heada 
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May  with  tfaa  roytl  leiiBitar  be  ehopt, 
If  he  if  iniioli  incUn'd  to  honour  you. 
fiome  men  ere  now,  in  other  loltans'  Myn, 
HaTe  been  so  honoof 'd.  [Ezjbomt  . 

SCEKB  n.^^AN  O^CH  tPACC  IN  THC  OAM», 
WITB  TBI  lAiriSARI£8  AND  TUHKISH 
TIOOPS  DRAWN  VP  IN  ORDER.  CAN- 
NON AND  WARLIKE  BNOtNEB  BEEN  MIX- 
ED WITH  THE  TXNT8.  A  FLOURISH  OF 
TRUMFRTS  w 

Enter  MABOMET^withOsMiR  and  his  train,  and 
places  him  self  in  a  chair  of  ttate  near  the  front 
of  the  atage.  Another  flonriah  of  trumpeta,  and 
•Dter  Othus,  Jostikiani,  and  Rodrigo,  with 
a  flBall  train  of  Attendanta,  walJung  alowlj  up 
tbeatage. 

^.(<oOflmir,atCAe«eonM^onoar4.)  Theie 

men  approach  ue  with  a  hardy  step, 
Nor  wear  the   suppliant's   humbled    brow. 

Come  they 
To  ana  or  to  command  us  ?      (To  Othns  and 

the  other  deputiet,  tolbo  make  obeisance 

to  Aim.) 
Toa  are  permitted  to  declare  your  errand. 
If  your  nard-lesson'd  chief,  more   prudent 

grown, 
Will  now  reeigm  his  proud  imperial  citv 
Into  the  hands  to  whom  hiffh  hearen's  decree. 
And  power  oa  earth  reBistle«B,soon  shall  gire 

I  will  receive  that  which  he  cannot  hold 
With  graee  and  favour. 

OtkuM.  High  heaven's  decrees  are  known 
to  mortal  man 
But  in  th'  event  fulfilled ;  and  for  earth's 

power, 
The  cannon  flanked  cohorts,  and  the  wide 

front  • 

Of  far  extended  numbers,  shew  it  not 
To  hiffl,  who  in  the  small  and  secret  fortress, 
£'en  or  one  brave  man's  breast,  more  help 

discover*, 
Oft  in  th'  astounding  hour  ef  the  storm's 

pitch, 
Than  in  an  aimed  host    Imperial  Constan- 
tino 
Will  lave  or  die  within  his  city's  walls 
A$  mar  become  their  master. — Nevertheless, 
He  will  io  far  to  hard  necessity— — 
Jh,  1  hear  no  more :  your  wprds  are  inef- 
fectual, 
And  ikll  a«  powerless  as  the  ntlfian's  sword. 
Whom  now,  within  my  tent,  your  royal  mas- 
ter, 
Comeell'd  no  doubt  by  hard  necessity, 
Has  nired  to  murder  me. 
JuM.  {eiejpfing  boldly  forward.)  Sultan,  thou 
Bitlest  where  thou  safelv  may'st 
Say  what  thou  wilt,  therefore  of  all  mankind 
Thott  most  ait  bound  to  say  but  what  is  meet. 
Put  those  aecttstng  words  that  thou  hast  ut^ 

ter'd 
Into  the  mouth  of  any  other  Tork, 
Woce  he  a  giant's  foim,  for  in  your  camp 


1  know  that  such  there  be,  and  I  will  prove  it, 

With  this  good  soldier's  arm,  a  cursed  false- 
hood. 
Othu$.    (to  Justiniani,  pulling  kim  hack.) 

Thou  art  not  wise. — Great  soUan  hear  me 
speak. 

If  anv  base  attack  upon  your  life 

Has  been  attempted,  let  the  mnrd'rous  villain, 

If  still  he  breathes,  be  here  before  us  brought. 

In  presence  of  your  highness  we  will  question 
him: 

Perchance  he  will  confess  what  secret  fte 

Has  arm'd  his  daring  hand. 
Ma,  (after  giving  ordere  to  agnmrd  m  immh 
skaWf  wEo  immediately  goea   out.) 

Tour  suit  is  granted. 

These  men  speak  boldly,  vitir. 

(Jleide  io  Osmir.) 
Osmir,  (aside  to  Mahomet.)  They  shrink  not 
nrom  the  proof. 

Enter  Otboric  fbttered  and  guarded. 

Ma.  (to  Othoric.)  As  thou  may'st  hope  a 
mitigated  doom, 
I  here  command  thee  that  thou  truly  answer 
Whatever  those  Roman  deputies  demand. 

0th.  I  do  not  hope  a  mitigated  do4<m. 
And  therefore,  sultan,  cannot  be  commanded : 
But  if  this  brave  man  here  will  queation  me, 

(Pointing  to  Rodrigo.) 
For  in  his  presence  I  do  fvel  my  spirit 
To  manhood's  height  brac'd  up,  I'U  truly  an- 
swer, 
Tho'  every  word  did  in  my  sinews  fix 
The  burnmg  oincer'a  tootn. 
Rod.  Ha !  Othoric  art  thou  not  ?  the  strong 

Hungarian .' 
0th.  (smiling.)  Ay,  thou  rememberest  ay 
name — I  thank  thee — 
It  pleases  me  to  think  thou 'It  ne'er  forget  it 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  answer  thee ; 
Bid  me  do  what  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  do  it. 
Barring  the  hind'rance  of  these  chains. 

Rod.  Thanks  to  thee  ! 
Then,  whatsoe'er  the  sultan  asks  of  thee, 
Answer  him  truly.    He  will  point  his  qwo^ 

tions 
Where  his  sunpicion  points. 
0th.  I  will  obey. 

Ma.  (sternly.)  Who  hired  thee,  thou  bold 
and  hard-brow 'd  villain, 
Such  horrid  deed  to  do  f 

0th.  I  have  been  twice  hired,  mighty  Ma- 
homet, 
To  do  fell  deeds,  in  which  I've  laok'd  perfbr* 
mance. 
Ma.  And  who  first  hired  thee  ^ 
0th.  Thyself. 
Ma.  Base  traitor ! 
Dar'st  thou  belie  me  to  my  very  face  ? 

0th.  That  I  belie  thee  not  be  this  my  token  i 
My  hire  was  given  to  me  by  Petronius, 
Told  from  a  sable  bag,  on  wnose  seal'd  mouth 
Thy  scimitar  and  crescent  were  impress'd. 
Uthus.  Petronius! 

Oth.  Yes,  that  smooth,  subtle  Greek. 
Ma.  He  hir'd  thee  not  to  take  the  life  of 
Constantino .' 
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(Hk,  TroA ;  I  was  hir'd  for  wastefbl  insur- 
rection, 
Not  for  delib'rate  murder.    Tho'  moot  wretch- 

ed, 
A  ftranger.  grip'd  by  hard  necemnty, 
The  price  he  gave  me  ne'er  had  bought  this 

arm 
To  such  an  act. 
Ma,  And  who  did  hire  thee  for  this  second 
deed. 
Which  thou  must  needs  delib'rate  murder  call  ? 
OUi»  'Twas  Constantine. 
Jut.  Thou  liest,  foul,  artful  yillain  ! 
Ma.  Peace  1  command !  ye  shall  not  inter- 
rupt him. 
Twas  Constantine  that  hir'd  thee  ? 

Otk.  Yes,  great  sultan  \ 
But  not  with  gold,  and  he  himself,  I  ween, 
Unconscious  of  the  act. 
Ma.  What  did  he  bribe  thee  with .? 
0th,  With  that  which  does  but  seldom  prove 
the  means 
Of  like  corruption — ^gen'rous  admiration 
Of  noble  manly  virtue.    I  beheld  him. 
Like  a  brave  stag  encompass'd  bv  base  curs, 
A*nd  it*did  tempt  me. — Other  bribe  than  this 
.  Have  1  had  none ;  and  to  no  mortal  ear 
Did  I  reveal  my  purpose. 
(Mahomet  puis  his  hand  an  hit  forehead  and 
ttemt  disturbedf  whiltt  the  dqfuUet  hold  up 
their  hands  exuUinglv.) 
Rod.  (to  Othoric.)  O  for  a  galley  mann'd 
with  such  as  thou  art, 
Therewith  to  face  a  hundred  armed  ships, 
Creatur'd  with  meaner  life ! 
Yet  Ihou  must  die,  brave  heart!  yet   thou 

must  die. 
Thou  hast  done  that  which  in^o  circumstance 
Man's  hand  may  do,  and  therefore  thou  must 

perish. 
But  I'll  remember  thee  :  thy  name  is  Othoric ; 
I  will  remember  thee. 
Otsmtr.    {to  Mahomet,  who  covert  hit  face 

and  teems  disturb' d^  after  a  pause.) 
Your  highness  gives  no  orders  to  your  slave 
Touching  the  prisoner. 
Ma.  (uncovering  hit  face  angrily.)  His  crime 
is  plain  :  death  be  his  instant  doom. 
Otmir.  And  in  what  mode  f  or  simple  or 

with  pains  ? 
Ma.  Distract  me  not. 
0th.  Vizir,  be  not  so  hasty. 
I  bear  with  me  what  will  redeem  my  life, 
And  gain  the  sultan's  pardon. 

Otmir.  Ah !  thinkest  thou  to  gain  him  with 
that  bribe 
Which  Constantine  gave  thee  f    (Shaking  hit 
head.) 
0th.  No,  not  with  that.    I  wear  upon  this 
arm 
A  potent  band,  with  subtile  maeic  wrought, 
That,  wheresoe'er  'tis  on  my  body  rubb'd 
With  mutier'd  words  which  I  alone  do  know, 
Maketh  the  part  firm  and  invulnerablie 
To  sword,  or  bullet,  or  the  arrow's  point — 
To  all  offensive  things.    Believe  me  not, 


But  see  the  proof^Relieve  mine  ums,  I 

pray, 
That  l.mav  shew  this  wonder. 

Ma.  Unlock  his  fetters :  if  he  iuofet  with 
us, 
His  tortures  are  enhanced. 
0th.  (to  the  guard  toho  ttands  next  Am,  ^jfUr 

he  hat  been  unfettered,  and  at  the  saau  ftM    i 

untotering  hit  Uft  arm.) 
Young  Turk,  thou  wear'st  a  dagger  by  thy 

side: 
To  shew  that  I  am  made  as  other  men, 
Of  flesh  and  blood  as  soil  and  seoatiye, 
VHien  with  no  charm  secor'd,  throftit,  I  pny 

thee 
Into  this  nerved  flesh.    Nay,  do  not  ahzinh, 
For  I  shrink  not  . 

Ma.  Do  it,  thou  timid  slave ! 
(  The  guardtUghUy  u)oundt  Othoric'i  ons  Mtt 

the  point  of  the  dagger,) 

0th.  You  seeituanarmoffleshiBd 

blood; 
And  so  you'll  find  my  body  in  all  paiti, 
Thrust  where  you    will^ — Bat  mirk  me; 

wheresoe'er 
I  rub  this  band,  your  weaponi  have  no  pow* 

er. 
(Opening  hit  breast  and  rMmg  U  «*(*  * 
braceUi  which  he  taketfrom  hit  arm,  et  tht 
tame  time  muttering  tome  mystieelwsHito 
himself.) 
Now  try  if  e*er  the  stoutest  aim  amoiu^rMi 
With  pike,  or  spear,  or  keenly-temper^bWei 
Can  pierce  this  charmed  breast. 
Ma.  (to  an  Attendant.)  Attempt  it,  brtwny 
slave  ;  thine  arm  is  strong. 
(70  Osmir.)  Give  him  a  stronger  weapon- 

Now  the  proof! 
(The  slave  receiving  a  stoordfiomOaaUi  vas 
with  fuU  force  upon  Othoric,  wkofeUt  ieisnj 
pieried  through  the  breast,  and  uttert  a  <t»r 
vulsivela^asheerpiris.) 
Bod.   (emultingly.)    O,  bravely  done,  thos 

spirit  of  true  proof ! 
Jus.  Yes,  nobly  has  he  shunn'd  the  degrt- 
dation 
Of  slavish  punishment. 

Othus.  It  was  a  lofly  mind  in  a  rade  itete 
Of  wild  distorted  virtue ;  cross  the  ^cy 
It  stalks  a  gloomy,  dark,  gigantic  shade, 
Angel  or  fiend  we  know  not. 
Ma.    (aside  to  himself  ,  turning  gleomSlj  t^ 
way^  And  Constantine  is  aerv'd  vj 
men  like  these ! 
Othut.  (to  Mahomet.)  Seeing  that  of  thti 
crime  our  royal  master 
Doth  clearly  stand  acquitted,  by  your  word, 
Most  mighty  Mahomet,  we  are  permitted 
To  state  nis  wishes. 

Ma.  No,  ambassadors; 
I  have  already  said  I  hear  no  more 
Unless  3re  yield  thp  city. — Leave  ye  htfe 
In  safety  to  return. — You  and  your  chief 
O'er  a  volcano's  thinly  bridged  gulf 
Have  ta'en  your  stand,  and  the  dire  crwh  ii 
near. 
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<Mktf.  Aod  with  onrohief  in  that  tnineii- 

dons  rain, 
If  itunil  be,  we  wiU  aak  lovingly. 
J}u.  We  will  nnk  bonoonblj. 
Rti.  We  will  sink  glonoiulj.     Ay,  by 

heftTen^  ^>^^ 


ant- 


Ab4  dtferir  too^  great  enltan !    (Patting  tke 

My  ff  Oihnne  at  tkey  man  to  go  awav  ^ 
Thoa  aoble  wreck,  thoa  wert  rigg*d  galli 

(EiirnT  Otfavs,    Jnstiniani,  Rodrigo,   and 

Umr  aOndanU,) 
JMc.  (ttmmg forward  tothefiani  qftkt  stage, 

tmd  tUmding  for  tome  time  m  a  thougkfful 

ftelMre  wMek  aitturbed.) 
Aid  Cooitantine  is  eenr'd  by  men  like  theee ! 

Onur.   (to  slavet,  pointing  to  tke  body  of 
Othoric.)    Take  ap  the  carcaw  of 
tbat  aavage  ruffian, 
lad  itiek  it  on  a  stake  for  vnltare's  food 

JU.  {turning  rotmd  angrily.)  No,  leptilea  ! 
let  it liaye  a  lolaier'ii  grave. 

OtaMT.  This  is  exceeding  mercy;  ne'erthe- 
less, 
Tour  orders,  mighty  prince,  shall  be  obey'd 
Bj  thase  who  are  as  dust  beneath  yoor  feet 

JU.  Tes,  I  do  know  that  I  shall  be  obey'd. 
9j  tkose  who  are  I  am  begirt   with 

slaves. 
(I^mmg  away,  and  ttampiftg  an  the  groand 

eekewalkt.) 
Miaeenemy  is  serr'd  by  men  like  these ! 
1  will  |ife  orders  with  all  pressing  speed 
Tbtl  BOW  my  grand  attack  forthwith    be 

made : 
Wkat  next  may  be  attempted  by  snch  foes 
Who  mty  divine. 

Onair.  That  is  the  safest  counsel. 
(Sxtrrr  liahomet,  totting  hit  armt  and  mmt" 

ttringulu  goet  oni.) 


ACT  IV. 

ScEJrC  I. — A2f  0UT-P08T  BBLONGINO  TO 
TBX  TVIKISH  CAMP^  WITH.  A  VIEW  OF 
TBt  GITT  OP  COHSTAHTINOF^E  ON  THE 
BACK  OROUKD,  8EBF  IN  THE  DIMNESS 
«PCI«0UOV  MOONLIGHT. 


Cstsr  several  Turkish  Soldiers  by  difibrent  ways, 
stiag  one  anotMr. 


l^nf  TSark,  Ho !  who  aie  ye  ?  our  friends  ? 

Stetnd  Tkrk.  1  know  thy  voice. 

fint  TVrft.   Yes,  we  are  friends;  but  let 
us  separate, 
Aad  gain  our  tents  as  quickly  as  we  may : 
For  now  thro*  all  the  camp  the  busy  stir 
Of  warlike  preparation  is  begun ; 
And  ere  the  morning  dawn,  each  armed  Turk 
Most  hold  him  ready  for  th'  approaching  day 
Of  faavock,  blood,  and  spoil.    Come,  let  us 


on 


TiirA.  Tes ;  but,  good  comrades,  do 
once  more  look  back, 


And  see,  thro'  the  wan  night,  those  bAildings 

gleam 
With  the  Uuit  Christian  fires  that  e'er  shaU 

bum 
Within  those  circling  walls. 
Second  Jktrk.  Ay,  there  the  Prophet  has 

prepared  our  rest. 
There  soon,  midst  heap'd-up  spoils,  and  the 

wild  wailings 
Of  fetter'd  beauty,  in  our  new>won  homes, 
We'll  cast  our  reeking  scimitars  aside. 
And  lay  us  down  in  soft  and  lordly  sloth. 
Comrades,  it  is  an  animating  sight. 
But  quickly  let  us  gain  our  tents.-^Huah ! 

hush! 
What  Turk  comes  prowling  this  way,  and 

alone  ? 
It  looks  like  Mahomet. 
Firtt  Turk,  It  is  the  sultan  on  his  nightly 

rounds, 
Disffuis'd  *.  let  us  avoid  him.* 

Aird  Turk.  I'd  rather  cross  a  tiget  on  my 

wav; 
For.  as  the  humour  hits,  it  may  be  fatal 
To  know  or  not  to  know  him.    At  the  best 
We  shall  be  deem'd  but  lawless  stragglen 

here : 
Let  us  all  separate  and  gain  our  tents. 

[Exeunt  hatidy,  all  different  wayt. 


Enter  Marohkt  disguised,  followed  st  a 
distance  by  the  Viier. 

Ma.  (alone,  after  walking  thoughtfully  from 
tke  bottom  ofthettage,  whiltt  Osmir  remaint 
on  tke  back  ground.) 
What  boots  this  restless  wish  ?  'tis  all  bUnk 

silence 
On  that  for  which  my  greedy  ears  still  watch. 
There's  ne'er  a  Turk,  who,  o'er  his  ev'ning 

pipe. 
Will  not  far  rather  talk  of  daring  feats 
By  petty  robbers  done,  than  all  the  fame 
Abu  grand  achievements  of  his  sov'reign  lord. 
'Tis  cheerless  silence  all !  Dall,  stupid  race ! 
They  arm  them  for  to-morrow's  fight,  'tis 

true, 
With  much  alacrity,  and  talk  of  conquest, 
Carnage,  and  spoils ;  but  for  their  sultan's 

name, 
The  name  of  Mahomet,  thro*  all  the  camp 
I've  scarcely  heard  its  sound.    Nay,  once  I 

heard  it 
In  accents  harsh  pronounc'd,  but  as  to  listen 
I  nearer  drew,  my  steps  the  speaker  scar'd, 
And  all  was  into  fearful  silence  hush'd. 


Their  sultan's  name  ! — Pest  seixe  the  stupid 

slafes! 
O,  Constantine  !  it  is  not  thus  thy  soldiers 
Do  arm  themselves  for  thee. 
Ho,  Osmir !  art  thou  near  me  ? 
Otmir.  (advancing.)  Tes,  my  lord. 
Ma.  Hast  thou  b^n  listening  too? 
Otmir.    Yes,  sultan;    and  I    find    your 
Mussulroen 
Their  arms  preparing  for  to-morrow's  batUe. 
Beneath  your  royal  standard  most  determin  d 
To  conquer  or  to  die. 


sit 
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They  under  yoor  approyin^  eye  will  fight, 
Ab  in  the  sunshine  of  propitious  heaven. 
Ma.  Yes,  I  am  in  their  minds  full  tmly 

grown 
A  thing  of  ffen'ral  attributes  composed — 
A  heaven  of  sunshine  or  of  lowering  storms  : 
But  as  a  man  and  leader,  in  whom  live 
The  mental  and  corporeal  qualities 
Of  Mahomet Pest   seise    the   stupid 

slaves! 

Enter  Pxtbonius  and  Mahthoh,  muffled  op 

in  cloaks. 

Bat  who  comes  here  ?  twice  on  my  rounds 

already 
Those  men  have  crow'd  me :  am  I  known  to 

them? 
By  the  great  Prophet  they  shall  bear  their 

secret 
Where  secrets  are  secure  ! — Ho !  stop  slaves 

there'  • 
Stop,  in  the  sultan's  name ! 
{Running  vpon  them  furiously  y  and  lifting  his 
scimitar  over  the  head  of  Petronius,  noho  im- 
mediately discovers  himself .) 
Fet.    (discovering  himself.)    Crush  not  a 

worm,  my  lord. 
Ma.  A  worm  indeed  !  What  treason  brings 

ye  here, 
Skulking,  thus  muffled  up  in  dark  disguise  ? 
Have  I  not  warn'd  ye  both  that  ye  do  live 
Beneath  mine  iron  power  in  strictest  faultless- 

ness  ? 
For  that  when  ye  are  found  but  to  transgress 
The  galling  limits  of  imposed  duty. 
Even  a  hair's  breadth,  there  abideth  you 
A  recompense  more  dreadful  than  torn  slaves. 
Writhing  in  horrid  ecstasy,  e'er  knew. 
Beware  :  ye  have  no  power  to  serve  me  now, 
And  unsuccessful  traitors  are  most  hateful. 

Pet.  It  is,  great  Mahomet,  to  make  amends 
For  unsuccessful  services,  that  here 
Thou  find'st  us,  on  our  way  within  the  city 
To  gain  for  thee  some  useml  information 
Against  to-morrow's  push.    Still  in  our  power 
Some  little  aid  remains. 

Ma.  If  thou  say 'st  true,  return  to  me  again, 
Leading  thy  beauteous  daughter  in  thy  mind. 
Ere  two  hours  pass,  who  shall  within  my  tent 
A  pledge  remain  for  thy  suspicious  faith 
Until  the  city's  ta'en. — Begone,  I  charge  you, 
And  answer  not  again. 

[Exeunt  Petronius  ojid  Marthon. 
Are  all  mine  orders  issued  for  the  morrow  ? 
To  each  respective  officer  assign 'd 
His  task  ana  station  P  and  my  rearward  troops. 
Mine  aze  and  cord-men,  they  are  not  forgot- 
ten ? 
Osmir.  No,  please  your  highness,  nothing 

is  forgotten. 
And  by  the  early  dawn         m{A  miaiure  of 

cor^usea  distant  sounds  heard  from 

the  dty.) 
Ma.  What  sounds  are  these .' 
Osmir.  Hast  thou  forgot  we  are  so  near  the 

city  ? 
It  is  tlie  murm'ring  night-aoonds  of  her  streets. 


Whiok  the  icA  bvBMPe  walb  to  tUlto  6H 

softly 
Miz'd  with  the  ehafiuft  of  lln  diilut  wmi 
Ma.(eaeeHy.)  AndletBeliiteBUM!  Il»v« 

&e  sound! 
Like  the  last  whispers  of  a  dying  enemy 
It  comes  to  my  pleas'd  etf .  (UMmumg.) 

Spent  art  thou,  psoud  imperial  qoeen  of  na- 
tions, 
And  thy  last  accents  are  upon  the  wind. 
Thou  hast  but  one  yoiee  more  to  utter;  oas 
Loud,  frantic,  terrible,  and  then  srt  tkoa 
Amongst  the  naiioBs  neard  no  more.    JLisI ! 

list!' 
I  like  it  well !  the  lion  hears  aftr 
Th*  approaching  prey,  and  shakes  kis 

ling  mane, 
And  lashes  with  his  tsil  his  tawny  sides. 
And  so  hear  I  this  city's  nightly  soond. 
Osmir.  It  is  indeed  a  ridi  and  noble  i 

quest 
Which  hMven  nnto  itsiaveiir'd  warrior  gi^ 
Ma.  Tea,  Osmir;  I  shallwesracoBi|a^i«r's 

name, 
And  other  ages  shall  of  Mah'met  siyk. 
When  these  dumb  slares  are  crumbling  in  tki 

dust. 
But  now  the  night  wears  en,  and  wiA  tks 

dawn 
Must  the  grand  work  hegjn. 
Yet  one  thing  still  remains ;  I  most  mnnud 

thee 
That  to  my  gen'ral  orders  this  be  added  : — 
Silent  shul  be  the  msrch:  nor  dram,  nor 

trump. 
Nor  clash  of  arms,  shall  to  the  wateMU  Ibe 
Our  near  approach  betray :  silent  and  soA, 
As  the  para's  yelvet  foot  on  Libya's  ssnds. 
Slow  stealing  with  eronch'd  shonldeis  on  her 

prey. 
Osmir.  I  have  already  given  the  stzictasC 

orders. 
Ma.  Then  all  is  well :  go  where  thy  duty 

calls. 
In  the  mean  while  1*11  snatch  an  hosir  of  res!. 
And  dream,  perhaps,  that  lovely    Grecaan 

dames. 
Even  with  a  crowned  beauty  in  Aeir  bend. 
Are  lowly  bent  to  kiss  my  parple  Ibet 

(Ji  distant  bsU  heard  from  Us  aO^.) 
What  deep  and  distant  bell  is  this  whico 

sounds 
So  solemnly  on  the  still  air  of  night? 

Osmir.  li  comes  from  St  Sophia*s  lofty 

dome, 
Where  Constantine,  with  his  small  baiid  of 

friends. 
As  I  have  learnt,  should  at  this  hour  tsecm- 

ble. 
To  join  together  in  religious  rites 
Of  solemn  preparation  mr  to-morrow. 
Which  they  regard  as  their  last  day  of  Die, 
And  this  as  their  last  act  of  social  brotJberw 

hood. 
Ma.  Brave  men !  do  they  so  meet  ? 

(Pmuis^.) 
But  it  must  be. 
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Why  thcmld  it  nove  me  ?    HeaTen  deoiees 

theii  doom : 
I  act  bj  high  eommimoBytho'  for  iDfltruments 
I  haye  bat  theie  dumb  slayei.  [Exsovt. 

SgUIK  IL — ^A  PILLAHBD  AI8LB  OR  OPEN 
•PACK  IV  THK  CUVHCH  OF  ST.  SOPHIA, 
WITH   OTHER   PARTS   OP  THE   CHURCH 

r     SEBir  IN     PBR8PBCTITR.      THE     GREAT 

^    BSI.X*   HEARD. 

JSfltar  Hjwgbo,  oiet  by  la  talerior  Prieit. 

PrieM.  Thoa  com'st  before  thy  roaster  and 
his  friends : 
How  &r  are  they  behind  ? 
H(Bv.  Not  many  paces. 

(BeU  sounds  again.) 
PrUst.  Werefore  did'st  thou  start  ? 
Hati,  It  smote  mine  ear  most  strange  and 
dolefully. 
Is  there  soul  in  its  sound  which  sadly  sajrs, 
It  IB  the  Isst  tiell  that  shall  Christians  warn 
To  holy  rites  within  these  feted  walls  f 
How  many  hundred  years  this  sacred  pave- 
ment 
Has  with  the  tread  of  Christian  feet  been 
worn ! 

And  now ^Hearen's  will  be  done ! 

Priest.  So  must  we  say,  if  that  our  turn  be 
come. 
We  are  a  wicked  and  luxurious  race. 
And  we  hate  pull'd  this  ruin  on  our  heads. 
Hsu,  But  there  are  those  who  needs  must 
(all  beneath  it, 
Whose  noble  worth  deserv'd  a  better  fate. 
Priest  Think  ye  the  grand  assault  will  he 

so  soon? 
Hen,  **ns  so  believed  :  and  see  where  now 
they  come, 
In  gen'rotts  love  and  brotherhood  united, 
Who  shall,  perhaps,  no  more  see  evening's 

olose, 
Or  under  social  roof  of  living  men 
C«»r  meet  again. 

Priest.  Nay,  do  not  weep,  good  Heog:ho ; 
For  in  thatbieased  place  tney  shall  be  join'd 
Where  great  and  good  men  meet. — But  I  must 

haste 
To  give  my  brethren  notice.  [Ekit. 

Enter  Covstahtink,  with  Othus,  Ronaioo, 
Ji;9TisiASi,And  other  of  his  frieods,wbo  walk 
with  solenm  steps  and  bareheaded  towards  the 
llroBt  of  the  stage,  the  great  bell  soonding  for 
the  last  time  as  thev  advance.  Coastaotine 
chea  stops,  and  stretcniag  oat  his  arm  as  if  he 

,  wished  to  speak,  they  aU  gather  respectfiilly 
round  him. 

Canstam.  My  friends,  there  greatly  presses 
on  my  heart 
Somewhat  I've  moeh  desir'd  to  say  to  you, 
If  a  full  heart  will  grant  me  so  much  voice. 
Otkus.  Then  spnk  it,  royal  sire,  we  all 
attend 
With  ears  of  love  and  most  profound  respect 
CSMMten.  Thus  slalioa'd  oo  a  daifc  and  aw- 
ful verge, 
In  oompany  with  yoo,  my  ndhle  fiiaads, 


I  have  desired,  in  this  solemn  act, 

To  make  my  peace  with  God.  But,  on  my  aoulj 

If  any  unforgiven  wronff  to  man 

Yet  rests,  how  shall  I  lill  ray  bands  to  him 

Who  has  made  all  men,  and  who  cares  for  all, 

As  children  of  one  grand  and  wond'rous  house, 

Wherein  the  mightiest  monareh  of  the  earth 

Holds  but  a  little  nook  ? 

1  have  been  one,  plac'd  on  a  giddy  height 

Of  seeming  greatness,  therefore  liable, 

In  nature's  poor  infirmity,  to  acts    * 

Of  blind  and  foolish  pride.    I  have  been  one 

In  much  real  feebleness,  upheld,  defended, 

By  voluntary  aid  and  gen'rous  zeal 

Of  valiant  strangers  owing  me  no  service. 

And  therefore  liable,  in  the  mind's  weakness, 

Its  saddest  weakness,  to  un^ateful  thoughts 

Tinctur'd  with  iealousy.    It  towards  you. 

My  noble  friends,  I  have  contracted  guilt, 

I  trust^I  know — I  beg — what  shall  I  say  ? 

Your  gen'rous  hearts  to  all  your  deeds  of  love 

Will  fuld  a  last  forgiveness. 

Otkus.  O  no,  moet  royal  Constantine !  to  us 
And  to  all  men  thou'st  ever  worthy  been. 
Noble  and  gracious ;  pardon  at  our  hands 
Thou  needest  none. 

Omnts.  O  no,  thou  needest  none ! 
As  we  to  thee  have  faithful  followers  been, 
Thou'st  ever  been  to  us  a  gen'rous  lord. 

Cofutaji.   Your  love   would  make   it  so: 
would  that,  indeed, 
A  voice  within  me  seal'd  its  fair  report ! 
Alas !  it  doth  not ;  therefore  now  indulge  me. 
If  there  be  one  amonest  you,  unto  whom. 
With  dark  forbiddingbrow,  in  a  stem  moment, 
I've  given  ungen'rous  pain;  one  whose  kind 

service, 
1  have  with  foolish  and  capricious  humours, 
More  irksome  made ;  one  whose  frank  open- 


ness 


Of  manly  love,  offer'd  to  me  as  man 

In  gen'rous  confidence,  with  heartless  pride 

I  coldly  have  roncll'd;  yea,  if  there  be 

One  of  you  all  tliat  ever  from  my  presence 

I  have  witJi  sadden 'd  heart  unkinoly  sent, 

I  here,  in  meek  repentance,  of  him  crave 

A  brother's  hand,  m  token  of  forgiveness ; 

And  be  it  in  true  charity  stretch'd  forth. 

As  to  a  man  of  much  infirmity. 

Who  has  with  many  trials  been  beset. 

Wounding  oil-times  in  bitterness  of  soul 

The  love  ne  should  have  honour'd. 

What !  is  there  none  that  will  to  me  hold  out 

The  palm  of  charity .' 

Then  1*11  embrace  ye  all,  and,  with  eas'd  heart, 

Believe  myself  forgiven.      lEmbracing  them 

all  as  they  crated  affectionately  to  him 

and  earning  last  to  Rodrigo.) 
And  thou,  my  bold  Rodrigo,  who  canst  brave 
The  tempesU  when  they  rage,  and  onarard 

bear, 
With  the  opposed  strength  of  towering  navies 
Black'ning  before  thee,  com'st  thou  to  my 

breast 
In  soft  forgiving  love  ?    I  know  thou  dost. 
Rod.  Ay,  in  uiat  love  that  would  fiirgive  to 

thee 
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The  sam  of  all  thy  nns,  tho'  maltiptied    ' 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fold. — 
That  would  do  in  thy  senrice— O  cursed  limit ! 
That  there  shoidd  be  what  to  man's  sinew'd 

strength. 
In  all  the  burning  leal  of  righteous  boldneM, 
Impossible  is. 

{Clenching  hit  hands  Mftamentfy.) 
(HhM9.  {to  Rodrigo  )  Cease  !  dost  thou  not 

respect  these  holy  walls  ? 
Bod.  I  do  respect  them,  Otbus;  ne'er  a 
head| 
Shorn  to  the  scalp,  doth  bow  itself  more  hum- 
bly 
Beibre  hearen's  throne  than  mine,  albeit,  in 

truth 
My  words  unseemly  are. 

(jonstan.  Come  to  my  heart,  my  friend! 
He  reigns  above 
Who  will  forgiTe  us  both.  {Embrace* 

Rodrigo,  and  tlunohsening  Heugho, 
who  MS  stood  bMndf  not  presuming 
to  approach  him  with  the  rest.) 
But  there  is  one  who  stands  from  me  aloof 
With  modest  backwardness,  unto  whose  char> 

ity 
I  must  be  debtor  also.    Worthy  Heuirho, 
Since  earliest  youth  I  from  thy  frienuy  hand 
Have  daily  kindly  offices  receiv'd, 
Proffer 'd  with  love,  exceeding  far  all  duty 
Belonging  to  thy  state ;  yet,  ne'ertheless,  . 
I  once,  in  a  most  vile  and  fretful  mood, 
Vez'd  with  cross  things,  thine  honoured  age 
forgot. 
Heu.  Oh,  say  not  so,  my  dear  and  royal 
i^aster. 
It  breaks  my  heart  that  you  should  still  re- 
member. 
Constan.  Weil,  well,  be  not  thus  mov'd  my 
worthy  Heugho, 
1  know  1  am  fursiv'n ',  but  lay  tliy  hand. 
Thine  aged  hand,  upon  thy  master's  head. 
And  give  him  a  last  blessing.    Thou  art  now 
Like  to  an  ancient  father  with  us  grown. 
And  my  heart  says  that  it  will  do  me  ^[ood. 
{Bowing  his  headj  whilst  Heugho,  lifting  vp 
his  aged  hands  over  Asm,  is  uneMe  to  speaif 
but  Imrstsinto  tears  ^  and  falls  upon  kis  mas- 
ter's neck.     The  band  of  friends  dose  round 
and  conceal  them .-  afterwards  they  open  to 
make  way  f  and  Constantine  comes  forward 
with  a  firm  enlightened  countenance.) 
And  now,  my  noble  friends,  it  pleases  me> 
To  think  we  all  are  knit  in  holy  bands 
Of  fellowship  ;  prepar'd,  in  virtue's  strength, 
Noblv  to  ^nt  on  earth,  or  meet  in  heaven. 
Othus.  Yes,  Constantine,  we  to  each  other 
wiU 
True  brothers  prove,  and  to  our  noble  chief 
Devoted  followers,  whatever  betide. 
What  say  ye,  valiant  friends  ? 
Omnes.  All,  all  of  us ! 
Constan.    I  know  you  will,  full  well  I 
know  you  will. 
Oh,  that  in  earth  it  had  been  granted  me 
Tom  gen'rous  love  to've  recompens'd  !  alas ! 
Ye  can  but  share  with  me 


Omnes.  No  other  recompense, 
But  sharing  fetes  with  thee,  our  noble  dueT, 
Do  we  desire,  and  on  thy  royal  hand 
Here  wiU  we  seal  it. 

Constan.   {eagerly  preventing  them  ma  ike^ 
are  aiHnd    to   kneel  and    kima  kis 
hands.)    Forbear*,   forbear!    irhJun 
these  sB4sred  wails 
Bend  before  worthless  man  the  humble  knee ! 
Fye ,  let  no  such  shame  be ! 
Am  I  your  chief?  then  be  it  shewn  in  Hum, 
That  to  the  mighty  Maje^y  of  heaven 
1  humbly  bow,  more  lowl  v  than  ye  all. 
And  do,  on  your  behalf,  devoutly  beg 
The  blessing  of  our  Master  and  our  Sire. 
{Kneeling  and  bowing  his  head  very  imo  to 
the  ^roundf  then  rising  afterwards  mitk 
dignified  solemnity.) 
Now  to  those  sacred  rites  of  our  blest  Ikith, 
In  which  the  humble  soul  ennobled  bows. 
In  raem'ry  of  the  dearest  brotherahip 
That  ever  honour'd  man,  I  lead  you  on. 
My  noble  brothen.    (Exxunt  Uonstantinfy 
4^.   by  another  aide,  wkick  uaatf  be 
supposed  to  lead  to  tJte  altar  of  the 
churchf  wkilst  several  priests  are  aesm 
at  a  distaneein  their robttyOs  ifwai/t- 
ing  to  receive  them.) 

ScBiri  III. — A   BALL,   Oil   AHTI-&OOM  IB 
THE    llfPEaiAL   PALACX. 

Enter  Pxtronius  and  Maetboh  djigoieod. 

Pet.    So  far  hath  this  well-coonterfeited 

signet. 
And  this  disguise,  befriended  us :  here  stto^ : 
Whilst   Constantine  and  his  mad  bead  aie 

^Ment 
On  their  religious  ceremony,  here 
We  win  remain  conceal'd  until'that  Ella, 
Returning,  (for  'tis-near  her  wonted  tii 
As  they  luve  told  ua)  from  Valeria's 

her. 
Shall    give    us  fair  occasioBw — ^Roose   thee, 

Marthon  *, 
Thou  seem'st  like  one  bereaved  of  all  eense  ; 
What  is  the  matter  with  thee  ? 
Mar.  Nothing  ;  but  thus  to  pass  with  eol- 

prit  feet 
Beneath  the  shade  of  night,  these  well-loaowtt 

courts 
Which  I  so  oil  have  trod  in  front  ofday. 
With  the  firm  fbotsteps  of  an  honest  maa^ 

Doth  make  me 

Pet.  Fye !  thou  art  become  a  fool. 
Shake  on  such  weakness :  we're  oompeird 

to  this. 
We  shall  beneath  the  sultan's  iron  sway, 
Disgrac'd  from  the  late  failure  of  our  plots. 
Live  like  lash'd  slaves,  if  the  bewiteliiii^ 

beauty 
Of  my  young  Ella  come  not  to  our  aid 
To  bend  his  rugged  nature.    Str*ing  in   her. 
We  shall  not  merely  safe  protection  find, 
But  highest  favour  and  authority ; 
And  tho'  by  stealth  I  needs  must  bear  her 

hence. 
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Beinf  mj  daagbter,  I,  in  nature's  right  ^— 

Mar.  Huah  !  now  I  hear  a  lightly-eoond- 

ing  step. 

Diaw  bMk  a  little  fpace.     {TheyaUp  tuide^ 

whilst  Ella  aUerSf  and  waUu  across 

tks  stage,) 

fd.  (i»«  ludf  voioe^  stealing  sqfUyupto 

ker.)  Ella! 

E!U,{$tarting.)  What  Toioe  is  that  which 

names  me! 
P«L  Ella ! 
EUa.  01    'tis  the  aoond  that  1  most  dread 

to  hear! 
Pet  Say*st  thou  so,  EUa,  of  thy  ftther's 
▼oiee  ? 
Htff  mj  misfortunes,  with  the  world's  fair 

&Toor, 
Depriv'd  me  also  of  my  only  child  f 
tlU.  >o,  no !  they  nave  not:  had  mtsfor- 
toneonly 
CMt  its  dark  shade  npon  thee,  I  had  lov'd 

thee 
And  cherished  thee  in  a  lone  desert,  fitther. 

Bvfr-lmt  thoa  art 

fee  Ha !  wherefore  dost  thou  pause ! 
Wknt  woald'st  thoa  say  ?    what  is  there  in 
thy  mind  ? 
EBs.  Thooffhts  which  I  will  not  ntter^— 
Oh,  depart! 
Tbott'rtaot  in  safety.    All  men  do  condemn 

thee. 
TboQ'it  not  come  for  good. — Oh,  fly  from 

hence! 
ftoio,  and  shame,  and  death  abide  thee  here : 
Ob,  fly,  my  wretched  father. 
Ph.  Tes,  I  will  fly,  but  thou  shalt  go  with 


If  not,  1  will  remain  and  meet  my  fate. 
EUa.  Good  heaven  forbid !  ihou'lt  drive 
me  to  distraction. 

0  laiany !  (wrin^ng  ker  hands  in  great  dis- 

tress^ wA<Z<tMarthon  advances  to  Pet- 

nmins  teith  supplicating  look,) 
P(tf.  Away !  thou  art  a  ftiol :  we  must  be 

firm.  (To  Marthon.) 

Wring  not  thy  hands  thus  wildly,  simple 

maid: 
Thou  goeat  to  be  with  me  no  wand'ring  out- 

But  one  in  splendour  greater  than  a  queen  : 
The  fcvoor'a  mistress  of  the  mighty  sultan. 

(70  EUa.) 
(EQs  gppes  a  laud  shriek^  andstryggles  to  get 
from  him,) 

Eater  RooRioo. 

Xsd.  Audacious  villain !    quit  thy  cursed 

hold. 
Or  take  death  for  thy  pains. 
Ha !  thoa  shrink'st  back,  and  mufflest  up  thy 

&ce. 
Stv  who  thou  art,  or  thro'  thy  viUain's  heart 

1  if  thrust  this  rapier. 

BIm,  (mdUng  Rodngo  hack,)  Hold,  I  do 
Mseeditbee  ! 
f«r  pity,  hold !  it  is  my  wretched  &ther. 
Rod.  Wretched  indeed ! 
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EUa.  Ay,  therefore  pity  him. 
Let  him  escape :  he  hath  done  me  no  harm. 
He  is  here  as  a  fox  in  his  last  wiles, 
Who  shelter  seeks  within  the  very  kennel 
O*  the  rous'd  pack :    Oh,  have  some  pity  on 

him ! 
He  is  my  father. 
Rod,  Sweet  Ella,  hang  not  thos  upon  mine 

arm: 
It  hath  no  power  to  strike  whom  thou  caU'st 

fatner. 
Shame  as  he  is  unto  that  honour'd  name. 
But  there  are  ties  upon  me,  gentle  maid : 
The  safety  and  the  mterests  of  Constantino 
1  am  bound  to  defend :  and  shall  a  traitor^^ 
FMa.  Oh!  oh! 

Rod.  Fear  not :  oar  royal  master  is  retum'd 
From  blessed  rites  of  holiest  charity 
With  meekly  chasten'd  soul :  whate'er  his 

crimes 
He  is  in  safety — safety  as  assured 
As  thine  own  harmless  self. 

Enter  Co58Tantihx. 

Constan.  (to  Rodrigo.)  Thou  speak'st  with 
an  unwonted  earnestness ; 

I've  mark'd  thy  gestures ;  something  moves 
thee  much. 

Who  are  these  strangers  ?  (  7\iming  to  Petro- 
nius  and  Marthon,  whOf  tmeovering 
their  faeeSf  stand  caressed  brfors 
him.) 

Ha !  Marthon  and  Petronius !  What  new 
treason 

Is  now  on  foot,  that  here^— 4>ut  judge  1 
harshly  ? 

Te  are,  perhaps,  struck  with  the  circumstan- 
ces 

Of  these  most  solemn  times,  repentant  grown, 

And  if  ye  be  in  a  good  hour  ye  come ; 

I  am  myself  a  wean'd  and  pardon'd  man. 

Marthon,  thou  once  wert  wont  to  speak  the 
truth  ', 

What  brought  ye  hither  ? 
Mar.  Most  gracious  prince,  with  no  repent- 
ant mind 

We  hither  came ;  but  one  of  us,  at  least, 

ShaU  hence  depart  with  a  heart  deeply  smit- 
ten. 
Constan.  Confess  then  what  new  treason  ye 

devised. 
Etta.  No  treason ;  none  to  thee  most  royal 
Constantino. 

For  me  he  came,  arm'd  with  a  parent's  right. 

To  bear  me  to  the  haughty  sultan's  camp. 

To  Uve  in  queenly  state.  But,  Oh  protect  me ! 

Let  me  remain  and  die  with  those  I  love 

In  decent  maiden  pride.  Retain  me  here. 

But  pardon  him :   no  treason  brought  him 
hither. 
Constan.  Petronius,  has  thy  daughter  told 
me  true .' 

Was  this  thine  errand  ? 
Pet.  {(B^fproaehing  ConSiMBtine.)  Tes,  most 

gracious  prince. 
Constan.  Off  then,  disgrace  to  nature  and 
to  manhooo! 
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Wonld'it  thoa  to  ■himefU  tnd  degnnding 
■lavery 

Betray  thr  yirtaoua  child  ?  Say  thoa  cam'tt 
hither 

To  throat  i'  the  dark  thy  dagger  thro'  my 
heart, 

And  I  will  call  the  ainleas. 
Pet,  Wherefore  this  stern  and  bitter  execra- 
tion? 

I  came  to  place  her  but  a  few  hoara  sooner, 

Bav'd  from  th'  approaching  storm,  where 
your  high  damea, 

Tea,  with  their  royal  mistress  at  their  head. 

Full  shortly  shall  be  placed. 

Constan.  Detested  wretch !  what  fiend  has 
whisper  d  to  thee 

Such  hideous  thoughts  ?  man  dont  not  otter 
them. 
p€t,  Man  might,  at  least,  surveying  the 
position 

And  aspect  of  these  tiroes,  in  his  own  mind 

This  plain  and  shrewd  conjecture  form.   But 
not 

On  such    loose  bottom    do  I    ground  my 
words; 

Mah'met  himself  hath  sworn  that  your  Vale- 
ria 

Shall  at  the  head  of  his  most  favoar*d  wives — 
ConBtan.  Hold  thy  detested  tongue !  for  one 
word  more 

b  instant  death.    Tempt  me  not  with  these 
hands, 

Which  hath  the  symbols  toach'd  of  blessed 
peace, 

To  do  a  horrible  act. 
Pet.    I  but  repeat  that  which  the  sultan 
hath 

In  public  said. 

dunMtan.  Forbear!  forbear!  I  tell  thee. 
{Wrenching  his  svoardy  scabbard  and 
all f  from  /us  side,  and  tossing  it  fivm 
him.) 

There !    there !  Rodrigo  :    cast  it  from  my 
reach : 

Let  not  a  weapon  be  within  my  grasp, 

Or  I  shall  be  accursed.  {^Jter  a  violaU  stntg' 
gle  of  passion.) 

I  daie  speak  to  him  now. — Ho !  guards  with- 
out! 
Ella.  Oh,  mercy !  mercy ! 

Enter  Guards. 

CmttoH.  (to  Guards.)  Take  these  two  men, 
Petronius  and  his  friend, 
And  through  the  city  to  our  utmost  post 
Conduct  them  safely :  there,  in  perfect  liber- 
ty, 
Permit  them  to  depart  where'er  they  list. 

(7b  Petronius.)    Now,  I'm  revenged  npon 

thee :  get  thee  hence, 
And  utter  not  a  word. — Go  thou,  Rodrigo, 
And  with  the  gentle  Ella  in  thy  hand, 
Ck>nduct  them  to  the  palace  gate.    Hence 

quickly  ! 
Mar.  Nay,  let  Petronius  p):  I  will  remain, 
And  with  the  meanest  soldier  on  yova  walls 
Spend  my  last  blood,  if  a  true  penitent 


CkniAni.  (ftaving  hhn  of^impatioiUff.y^tiiif 
be  it  as  tEoa  wilt :  out  henoe  and 
leave  me ! 
Rod.  (to  EOa,  ashelmisher  out.)  Did  I  not 
tell  thee  he  was  safe,  my  Ella? 
[EzEifirr  all  but  Constantine,  whOf  ^ter  waJk» 
img  up  and  down  for  sam$  time  tn    m  ptr- 
tmed  manner  ^rts  at  the  sound  of  Valena'i 
voice  toithout.) 

Constan.  Ha  !  here  she  comes !  alas !  how 
shall  I  now 
Look  on  her  face,  and  hear  her  voice  of 

love ! 
It  ii  distraction ! 


Enter  Valbma. 
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Vol,   My  Constantine,  art  thon 
retum'd, 

And  yet  to  me  no  kindly  snmmons  sent. 
Long  as  I've  watoh'd  for  it :'— What  im  the 

matter .' 
Thy  brow  is  dark :  these  are  disturbed  looks : 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Constan.  Nothing,  nothing. 
I  am,  thou  know'st,  with  many  cares  perplex'd. 
Follow  me  to  thine  own  apartment ;  Ikere 
X  cannot  speak  to  thee. 

Vol.  (aside,  looking  eagerly  at  kim,  a»  f  jbcf 
go  oitf.)  What  may  this  be  ? 

[Exxrirr. 

ScBltK   IL — ^YALERIA's  APARTHKirr. 

Enter  Covstahtinb,  fbllowed  by  VaLxaiA^ 
who  remain  sileot  for  some  time,  sh«  >**^«»g 
anxiouslj  with  wistful  expectation. 

Vol.  Now  we  are  here,  my  lord,  in   the 
still  privacy 
Of  this  my  inmost  bower ;  bat  thoa  art  nWaL 
(Pauses^  and  he  is  stSU  silent.) 
Tliere  is  a  look  of  sadness  on  thy  face 
Of  disturbed  wretohedness,  that  never  yet, 
Ev'n  in  thy  darkest  hours,  I've  eeen   thee 

wear: 
Why  art  thou  thus  ? 
Constan.  And  dost  thou  ask  ?  I've  kee&,  in 
deep  humility, 
Making  a  sinner's  peace  with  God  and   man. 
And  now and  now (His  wriu  fmUtr* 

Vol.  What  would  you  say,  my  lord  ? 
Constan.  And  now  I  am  with  thee. 
VaL  And  art  thou  sad  for  this  ?  hsat   thoiQ 
not  still. 
Loose  from  all  shackles  of  imposed  state. 
Been  with  me  in  thine  hours  of  joy  or  ^rief. 
Like  a  way-faring  man,  who,  sitting  do'wa 
On  the  green  bank,  his  cumb'rous  vestment 

opens 
To  the  sofl  breeze  ? 

Constan.   Tes,  my  Valeria;  I  have  been 
with  thee 
As  with  a  true  yoke  heart,  so  strong  in  lo^e 
That  ev'n  the  thought  which  scudded    o*er 

my  mind 
With  eolpnt's  speed  from  Bbamefhl 
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Wu  not  firom  tbee  eonoMl'd. 
But  now  the  hoar  is  come,  when  ev'n  with  thee 
I  most  pfBrform  » task— « task  of  pain. 
Vol,  Speak ;  what  mean'st  thou? 
Cbiuten.   All  hare,  ev'n  in  the  deax^ 
inteicoucae 
Of  hewt  with  heart,  in  some  «ntow«rd  mo- 
ment 
Txansgreason  heen,  and  piov'd  the  oanee  of 

pain 
Where  most  they  ohould  have  baiuah*d  it: 

and  all. 
In  qoitUng  earthly  ties,  do  anxiously 
Desire,  in  the  true  blessing  of  forgirenesSy 
To  pert  with  those  whom  they  have  held 

most  dear. 
Now  dost  thou  understand  me  ?  {HUdUigimi 
both  his  kanda  (s  kar,) 
Vol.  I  do!  I  do!  thou  hast  my  dearest 
blessing. 
The  dearest  thoughts  and  worship  of  my 

heart. 
But  oh  !  what  dost  thou  say  ? — part ! — ^how, 

my  Constantino ! 
Vfhete  dost  thou  go  ?  thou  dost  not  leave  the 
city  ^ 
Cnufan.  No,  love,  but  on  iti  wall  I  go  eie 
long,-* 
For  in  a  little  hour  the  daT  will  break 
Which  most  its  fiite  decide,— that  part  to  act. 
Which,  before  God  and  man^  in  honest  pride, 
I'm  caJl'd  on  to  perform. 

Vol.  But  from  those  walls  ▼iotorious  thou'lt 
return. 

(Constantine  smUss  sorrowfully.) 
liay,  but  thou  shalt  return:  high  Ueav'n  de- 

creei  it> 
Virtue,  and  every  good  and  blessed  thing 
Have  made  it  sore.    Ev'n  in  a  faith  as  strong 
As  at  this  moment  I  do  hold  to  this, 
Methinks,  upon  the  chaf  d  and  tosmng  waves 
Of  the  wild  deep  1  could  thus  firmly  tread, 
Nor  wet  my  sandal's  thong. 
{WaUdng  across  ths  stage  with  firm  steps  of 
stately  eoi^idencef  and  then  going  vp  to  Aim 
with  an  encouraging  swule.) 
Be  thou  assured ! 

I  know  it  shall  be  so.    A  mystic  sajj^e. 
Whom  I,  unknown  to  thee,  have  visited—- 
Pardon  this  weakness  of  thine  anxious  wifi»*- 
Darting  his  eye  on  fonns  of  woven  air. 
Saw  thee  in  combat  with  a  Turkish  champion. 
And  saw  the  crescent  fall. 

Canstan*  And  may'st  thou  not  believe,  that 
ere  they  dose 
Their  mortal  wufare,  manj  a  boastful  Turk 
Beneath  these  arms  shall  fall  f 

Vol.  Kjy  but  on  surer  words  I  rest  my  fiuth  ! 
For  I  did  bid  him  onward  cast  his  eye 
into  time's  reach,  and  say,  who  of  this  city. 
After  the  course  of  twelve  revolving  moons, 
Should  be  the  sov'reign  lord :  and  he  replied. 
In  plain  and  nrnple  words,  thy  lord  and  hus- 
band. 
Gcmston.  And  nam'd  he  Constantine  ? 
V<U,  WhatothMrwpiiebatthatofCoMtto- 
tine 


Could  to  these  appellations  be  conioin'd  ? 
Thou  tumest  from  me  with  perturbed  looks : 
Thou  shalt  not  turn  away :  tell  me  1  O,  tall 

me! 
What  sudden  thought  is  this  that  troubles 

thee.^ 
{CkUching  hMqf  him  eagerly  as  hetums  firom 
her.) 

ConsUm.   Ask  not;  Oh,  do  not  ask!  'tie 
pass'd  already 
As  shoots  a  glaring  meteor  'thwart  the  night, 
Frightful  but  hasty. 

Vol.  Thou  must  tell  it  me. 
Constan.  Distract  me  not. 
Vol.  Nay,  nay,  but  thou  must  tell  me. 
What  other  name  but  that  of  Constantine 
Could  to  my  lord  and  husband  joined  be  ? 
Constan.  (sinking  down  upon  a  chair  fuits 
owrcomsy  and  covering  his  face  with  hi$ 
hands  as  he  speaks  wUh  a  quick  perturbed 
voice.) 
Mahomet!  Mahomet! 

(Valeria  steps  back  from  him,  holding  up  her 

hands  in  amazement ;  then  he,  after  a  pause, 

loolang  up  to  her  with  a  seif-upbraiding  eye,) 

I  have  offended  in  this  verv  hour 

When  my  press'd  soul  sign'd  for  that  loving 

peace 
Which  in  its  earthly  close  the  soul  desires. 
X  have  offended. 

Vol.  Tes,  thou  hast  offended. 
All  the  offences  thou  hast  ever  done  me 
Are  in  this  feU  and  cruel  stroke  compris'd ; 
And  any  other  stroke,  compared  to  this, 
Had  fall'n  upon  me  lightly. 

Constan.  It  was  a  thought  that  hasted  ftat 
away, 
And  came  unbidden.  (Going  up  to  her  pmur 
tently.) 
Vol.  (tuminM  away  in  anger,)  There  is  no 
thought  dotn  ever  cross  the  mind 
Till  some  preceding  kindred  sentiment 
Hath  made  a  path-way  for  it. 

Constan.    xes,  my  Valeria,  thou  indeed 
say'st  true ; 
But  turn  not  from  me  angrily.    My  mind, 
Ere  now,  considered  has  Sie  character, 
The  faith,  the  power  of  Mahomet. — ^Frown 

not. — 
Valeria  thou  art  fair. — Nay,  do  not  frown ! 
Vol.  What  dost  thou  say  !  hast  thou  until 
this  moment 

Reserv'd  for  me  this  base  degrading ^No : 

Tom  and  defaced  by  every  hated  form 

Of  outward  grace  !  it  is  our  curse,  our  ehame  I 

(Tearing  her  hair  violently.) 

Constan.  O  be  not  thus !— forgive  a  hasty 
thought ! 
Think  how  a  doating  husband  is  distracted, 
Who  knows  too  welfa  lawless  victor's  power. 
yoL  What  is  his  power !  it  naught  regard- 

eth  me. 
Constan.  Alas !  the  frowns  of  a  detesting 
bride 
Deter  him  not ! 
Vol,  (jmiling  eontetifiuam^:)  But  will  be 
wed  Uie  dead? 


asi 
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Gmdan.  (Mtarting.)  What  say 'at  thou  ?  Oh, 
what  meaning  ia  there  here ! 
Yet,  yes  !  I  know  it  all !  bat  it  is  dreadfhl : 
It  makes  the  cold  chill  o'er  in  j  limbs  to  creep : 
It  is  not  well :  it  is  not  holy.    No ! 
O  no,  my  nohle  love,  mine  honour'd  love  ! 
Gi^e  to  thy  fallen  lord  all  that  the  soul 
To  widow'd  love  may  give,  but  oh  stop  there  ? 
Heav'n  will  protect  thee  in  the  hour  of  need ', 
And  for  the  rest,  erase  it  from  thy  thoughts, 
Give  it  no  being  there. 

VaL  It  hath  no  being  there.    Heav'n  will 
protect  me : 
And  he  who  thinks  me  helpless  thinks  me 
mean. 
Constan,  I  think  thee  all  that  e*er  was  ten- 
anted 
Of  noblest  worth  in  loveliest  female  form: 
By  nature  excellent,  defective  only 
In  this,  that  fortune  has  thy  virtues  linked 
To  the  vez*d  spirit  of  a  ruin'd  man,  - 
Who  in  his  hours  of  anguish  has  not  priz*d 

them 
As  did  become  their  worth. 

Vol.  (rushing  into  his  arms.)  No,  thou  hast 
priz'd  them. 
In  thy  bhnd  love,  far,  far  beyond  their  worth. 
My  uncurb'd  passions  have,  alas !  too  oft 
Vexation  added  to  that  burden'd  heart 
I  should  have  cheer 'd  and  lighten'd :  on  my 

head 
Rests  all  the  blame  that  e'er  between  us  pass*d, 
And  I  alone  have  need  to  be  forgiven. 
(They  weep  on  one    another's  necks  without 
making  J  tohen  an  alarm  belt  is  heard  at  a 
distancey  and  Constantine  breaks  suddenly 
from  her.)     > 
CoHstan.  It  is  the   'larum  of  my  fiurther 

watch. 
Vol,  I  scarcely  heard  it,  art  thou  sure  of 
it? 
(^  second  alarm  bell  heard  nearer.) 
Constan.  And  hark !  a  nearer  tower  repeats 
the  sound. 
The  enemy's  in  motion. — 1  must  arm. 
And  instantly. 

Vol.  Then  let  me  be  with  the^  till  the  bmi 
moment. 
I  have  a  holy  relick  of  great  power; 
It  is,  I  trust,  worth  all  Siine  arms  beside ; 
And  from  this  hand  of  love  thou  shalt  receive 
it. 
Constan.    (smiling  sorrowfully.)    Thanks, 
sweet  Valeria !  from  thy  hand  of  love 
I  will  with  love  receive  whate'er  thou  wilt. 
(Ji  third  alarm  bell  is  heard  still  louder,  and 

enter  Attendants  in  haste.) 
Yes,  yes,  I  heard  it ;  ffo,  prepare  mine  arms. 

[7b  Attendants,  and  Exeukt. 

SCSNE  V. — ^A  SPACIOUS  HALL  IH  THS  PA- 
LACE. 

Enter  Roorioo,  with  Ella  haDginff  fondly  upon 
him,  and  continue  their  way  as  if  intendinff  to 
pass  through  it,  when  a  trumpet  sounds  with- 
out, and  thej  stop  short. 


v»  to 


Bod.  It  is  the  sound  that  sammona 

meet: 
There  is  no  farther  grtce :  therefore, 

Ella, 
My  pretty  Ella,  my  cood  loving  EUa. 
Mv  ffentle  httle  one  that  hang'st  upon 
With  such  fond  hold,  in  good  sooth  we  miHl 

Here  bid  Hear'n  bless  me,  and  no  ftrthcr  go. 
EUa.  Must  it  be  80?    I  will  hU  HeaTcs 
bless  thee. 
And  all  good  saints  wmtoh  o*er  tfaj  precioos 

And  they  will  bless  and  goaid  thee  ia   tlie 

hour 
Of  fearful  death.    In  this  I  have  tme    &ith; 
But,  on  the  very  brink,  to  hold  thee  tboa 
Clasp'd  in  my  grasp,  and  think  how  •oon — 

Alas! 
From  many  points  will  fly  the  whizxin^  baOs, 
And  showering  darts,  and  jaT'lins  sent  «iv, 
Aim*d  by  fell  strength ;  wilt  thou  escape  all 

this? 
Rod.  Fear  not;  sweet  EUa !  whiixing  bells 

'there  be 
That,  in  midway ,  are  from  their  cooxve  declined 
By  the  poor  orphan's  little  lisped  pnyer  ; 
And  there  be  arrows  that  are  tum'd  aaidJe, 
in  their  swift  flight,  by  the  soft  sighs  ckT  love. 
Unheard  of  eartUy  ears.    This  is  a  creed. 
In  the  good  faith  of  which  poor  seamen  eUoab 
Their  rocking  masts,  in  the  full  roarof  Itettle, 
And  we'll  believe  it. 
EUa,  It  is  a  blessed  one :  I  would  belieTe  it. 
Bod,   Yes,  we'll  beUeve  it.    Whilat  our 

battle  roarSj 
Thou'I  think  of  me  m  thy  lone  distant  tower. 
And  be  to  me  a  gallant  armed  mate. 
With  prayers  and  wishes  striving  powerloll/. 
Give  me  th^  hand :  we  will  not  weep  end 

wail : 
We  will  part  cheerfully  .-God  bless  thee,  KlU ! 
Nay,  hang  not  on  me  thus. 
Thou  lov  st  a  brave  man  :  be  thou  Tmliezit 

then. 
As  suits  a  brave  man's  love. 
EUa.  O  no !  I've  fondly  fix'd  myself  upon 

thee, 
Most  worthless  and  unsuited  to  thy  worth. 
Like  a  poor  weed  on  some  proud  turret's  brow, 
1  wave,  and  nod.  and  kiss  the  air  around  kfaee. 
But  cannot  be  like  thee. 
Rod,  Heav'n  bless  thee,  little  flower!    I 

prize  thee  more 
Than  all  the  pride  of  female  stateliness. 
Ella,  Dost  thou  ?  then  I  am  hi^ppj :  I  am 

proud : 
I  will  not  wish  me  other  than  I  am. 

Rod.  Ah,  if  we  part  not  instantly,  my  Etlfty 
I  feel  in  faith,  rude  as  my  nature  is, 
I  soon  shall  be  like  thee! — ^My  fiienda 

proach : 
Let  us  not  meet  their  gaze — ^It  must  be 
Sweet  one,  farewell ! — Wilt  thoa  still  dijif  to 

me? 
EUa.  O  no,  I  go :  they  shall  not 

weep, 
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Tho'  I  do  Utm  thee  for  it. 

Bod,  {Uading  iUr  kastUyhaektotkedoorby 
^okkktktyenUrti.)  Well  then,  brave 
Um,  upon  thy  lovely  head 

Heaven*!  fiivour  rest !— Nay,  do  not  speak  to 


(^PrBvemting  her  a»  ^  ii  eKdeammring  Co 


11! 


Fmwell!  fmwell!  [Exit  EHa,  and  Aarefiimf 
io  tke  front  of  the  stage,  tokere  he 
stands  musing  torrourpmy;  when  en- 
tars  to  him  Jostiniaai,  and,  going  vp 
to  Asm,  touches  his  shoulder.) 
What  dost  thou  want  f       ( TWmti^  angrily.) 
Jus.  Thou'rt  thoughtful. 
Rod.  No,  I  think  as  others  do 
With  snch  day*s  work  before  them,  in  good 

tmth, 
Not  ptssing  merrily. 
Jus.  From  the  high  tower  I*ve  seen  th'  ap- 
proaching Toe: 
It  seems  a  dark  and  strangely-mixed  mass 
Of  life,  wide  moviqg  in  the  misty  light 
CMTeariy  dawn.*— I've  fought  in  many  a  field. 
As  vdiant  men  and  armed  warriors  fight, 
Bot  such  a  strange  assemblage  of  new  modes 
Of  mingled  war  as  we  this  day  must  face, 
I  never  yet  encounier'd. 

Sad.  Well,  we  shall  know  the  scent  and 
flavour  of  it 
Whan  we  have  tasted  it. 
Jus.  We  shall  be  smothered  up  with  the 
mean  press 
Of  worthless  matter,  as  a  noble  steed. 
Beneath  the  &lUng  rafters  of  his  shed 
Ignobly  perishes. 

Hod.  Fear  not,  proud  soul ;  we  shall  have 
men  to  fi^ht, 
And  room  enough  m  some  nook  of  the  breach 
To  grapple  with  them  too. 

Jus.  Good  fortune   ever  shone  on  thee, 
Rodrigo: 
*I1iou  still  hast  Deen  a  bold  careering  bark, 
Outriding  ev'ry  storm.    If  thou  shouldst  e'er 
Agun  return  to  our  dear  native  land, 
TeU  to  my  countrymen  whate'er  thou  know'st 
Pertaining  to  mj  fate  this  ftteful  day : 
Let  me  not  be  mrgotien. 

Rod.  I  wiU,  my  fiiend :  but  better  fate  than 
thine 
I  look  not  for.  tho'  still  I  bear  myself 
As  one  assur  d  of  good. — ^Thou  rt  dark  and 


Does  aught  rest  on  thy  mind  ? 

Jus.  {striding  away  from  him  gloomily.) 
If  o,  nothing,  nothing  I 

(A  trumpet  sounds  without.) 
Rod.  Av,  hark,  another  of  our  gallant  band 
Haa  join'd  us  wiui  his  foUowers. 

(Another  trumpet  sounds.) 
And  now  another :  are  they  all  assembled  ? 

Eater  0th  vs»  and  several  of  the  imperial  Friendi. 

Othus.  On  their  high  wooden  turrets,  and 
huge  beams 
Of  waiiike  engines,  rais'd  aloft  in  air, 
GImids  the  first  light  of  this  high-fiOed  day  -, 


And,  wide  expanded,  thro'  the  fiulher  mists 
Moves  the  dark  Turkish  host. 
Thou'rt  a  tried  soul,  Rodrigo,  I  but  new 
To  such  tremendous,  strange  expectancy : 
Now  is  the  hour  when  the  soul  anows  itself. 
{Rising  on  tiptoe  with  a  conscious  smile.) 
Rod.  Ay,  Othus,  thou  dost  wear  the  coun- 
tenance 
Of  a  true  man :  five  me  thine  honest  hand. 
Are  all  our  firiends  assembled  ? 

(TVumpet  sounds.) 
Othus.  This  says  they  are ;  and  nere  comes, 
last  of  all. 
Our  northern  friends. 

Enter  more  of  the  Friends. 

Now  we  are  all  assembled.    Constantino, 
He  also  comes ;  and  sadly  by  his  side. 
In  mournful  dignity,  moves  his  high  dame, 
Proudly  contending  with  her  woman's  heart 

Enter  Cohstantiite  and  Valxkia,  attended. 

Con.  (returning  the  general  salute  qf  the 
chi^s.)  Uood  morrow,  noble  brothers 
and  brave  leaders : 
Are  we  all  here  conven'd .' 

Othus.  Tes,  our  gieat  chief  and  brother : 
of  your  friends 
There  lacks  not  one. 

Constan.  Then  to  their  love,  so  help  me, 
Mighty  power. 
Who  hold'st  within  thy  ^raspthe  souls  of  men ! 

Neither  shall  we  be  lacking Now,  Valeria. 

(Drawing  himself  up  with  a  proud  hut  tender 
smiUf  astfto  encourage  her  to  behave  noUy.) 
Vol.  I  understand  that  smile. 
Here  with  thy  generous  friends,  whose  love 

to  thee 
Most  dearly  celled  in  my  heart  I  wear, 
And  unto  whom  1  have  desired  much, 
Before  we  part,  these  crrateful  thanks  to  pay — 
(Making  gratefid  obeisance  to  the  chiefs.) 
Here  to  those  noble  friends,  and  to  God's 
keeping, 

I  leave  thee. Yet,  be  it  permitted 

For  that  thy  noble  head  ana  lib'ial  brow 
Have  ever  cbeer'd  me  as  my  star  of  day. 
Blessings  and  blessings   let  me  pour  upon 

them ! 
{Putting  her  hand  upon  his  headforvenUy  and 

kissing  his  forehead.) 
For  that  thy  generous  breast  has  been  the  hold 
Of  all  my  treaaur'd  wishes  and  dear  tlmughts, 
This  fond  embrace.  (Embracing  him.) 

Yea,  and  for  that  thou  art 
My  sire,  and  so v 'reign,  and  most  honour'd 

lord. 
This  humble  homage  of  m v  heart  receive. 

(KnetSng  and  kissing  his  hand.\ 
Constan.  (raising  and  emhracing  her  with 
great  emotion.)  No  more,  my  dearest 
and  most  noble  love  ! 
Spare  me,  O  spare  me !  Heaven  be  thy  pro- 
tection! 
Farewell ! 

Val.  Farewell! 
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(Valeria  if  Ud  of  by  her  AtUmdnUs, 
■tantine  coniuuiiU  looking  sadly  afigr  kerjar 
some  £»ine,  then  turning  to  hisfiiendSf  who 
gather  abmU  him,  without  saying  a  word,  theu 
go  all  qfthe  stage  together  in  frofound  s^ 


ACT  V. 

BOBVS   I.*-AH    OPKJI    8PACB    KBAE    TBE 
WALLS    OP    THB    CITT,    WITH    HALP- 

mvin'D  HOUSES  on  each  side,  Airo  a 

mow  OP  AECBED  PILLARS  THEOWN 
ACEOSS  TBE  MIDDLE  OP  THE  STAGE, 
AS  IP  IT  WEEE  THB  EEMAIVS  OP  SOME 
EVINED  PUBLIC  BUILDIMG  *.  THEOVOB 
WHICH  IS  SEEHy  IE  TBE  EACE-QEOUflD| 
A  EEEACH  llf  TBE  WALLS,  AKD  TBE 
CONPUSED  PIOBTIITG  OP  TBE  BESIEGED, 
ENVELOPED  IN  CLOUDS  OP  SMOKE  AND 
DUST. 

The  noiae  of  artilleiy,  the  hattering  of  enfines, 
and  the  cries  of  the  comhatant*  heard  a»  the  ciir> 
tain  draws  up,  and  many  people  discovered  on 
the  f)ront  of  the  stage,  numing  about  in  great 
hurry  and  eoafusion^  and  some  mounted  upon 
the  raofr  of  the  heuaes  overlookimr  the  battle. 


Voice  (calli)^  from  the  wall.)  See!   eee! 

now,  cluster'd  on  each  other's  backs, 

Thev  mount  like  awanninir  bees,  or  locoats 

^       linkd  * 

la  boU*ring  heaps  !  Poor  fire  upon  their  head ! 
Second  Foice,  Cast  down  huge  beams  upon 

them! 
T%ird  Voice.  Huii  down  the  loosened  frag- 

menta  of  our  wall ! 
tfhmrih  Voice.  Ho !  more  help  here !  more 
atones !  more  beams !  more  fire  ! 
Weapona  are  useless  now. 
First  Voice.  See  how  that  giant  Tork,  like 
an  areh  fiend, 
Climbe  on  yon  living  moontain  of  cnrv'd 

backs! 
He  gains  the  wall !    O  horl  him  he«dk>ng 

down! 
He  is  horl'd  down ! 

(A  great  shoot  from  the  besieged  ) 

Second  Vowe,  Send  to  the  emperor  or  to 

Rodri^: 

They  on  their  difTrent  stations  hold  it  bravely ; 

This  is  the  weakest  pomt    Ho !  send  for  aid  ! 

[EituivT  several  souUersfrom  the  walls  as  \f 

running  for  succour,     the  noise  of  artiUery, 

^  is  heard  as  brfore,  and  afterwards  a  loud 

crash  as  of  some  mUlding  jaUing. 

Bater  many  people  in  great  terror  from  the  walls 
running  on  by  the  front  of  the  stage  dificreat 
ways,  and  enter  at  the  same  time,  Cosstav- 
Tiif  a  and  some  of  his  fWends,  who  stop  them. 

C^nstan.  Turn^  (urn  1  O  tarn,  my  frienda ! 
another  puah ! 
Let  us  still  stop  the  brpaoh,  or  fall  like  men.  | 


Enter  Justihiavi  firem  the  walla  with  a 
and  disordered  step,  pale  and 
pain. 


vrita 


Merciful  Heav'n!  do  mine  eyes 

truly? 

JoatiniaKiK  with  pale  haggard  fiioc. 
Retiring  from  his  post ! 
Where  aie  you  gcong,  chief? 

(Stemnng  kirn  sgrnmiy,) 
Jus.  Where  natue,  org  d  beyond  the  ptth 

of  natitre. 
Compels  me.    Hidst  yon  streams  o£  Uqnid 

fires, 
And  hurling  nam  and  o'erwbelming  maaa 
Of  things  unknown,  unseen,  uncalculable. 
All  anns  and  occupation  of  a  soldier 
Are  loat  and  tum'd  to  naught:  man'a  sCxvDgth 

is  naught : 
The  fangs  of  hell  arr  in  my  new-torn  fleaii ; 
I  must  on  for  a  space  and  breathe  fresh  air. 
Constan,  Go  to !  this  moment  is  tlae  ^oi v*- 

ring  ridge 
That  stands  between  our  auoceas    or  oar 

ruin : — 
The  sight  of  thy  tnm'd  back  fiom  their  aciew'd 

pitch 
Will  torn  more  hearts  than  afl  the  prcwainf 

foe: 
Thou  must  not  go. 

Jus.  I  am  a  mortal  man : 

The  &ngB  of  fienda  ase  in  my  new-torn  fieab : 

Nature  compels  me,  and  I  must  have  succoor. 

[Exit  hastUy^  una  writhing  with  /Mn, 

Constan.  Alaa !  God  pity  him  t  one  Tuck- 

less  moment 
Of  weakness  and  of  anguish  brin^  to  KSfn 
A  wound  that  cannot  be  n|>-bound.     Potf 

nature!   {Enter many fugitivaa from 
the  wails.) 
Turn,  turn,  O  aoldiers !  let  not  this  ahanse  he. 

(T^  the  fu^itigms.) 

(j3s  he  is  endeawmrtngwiih  hisfrumde  to  rvl- 

/y  them  and  yushforward,  a  terrible  mhamt  is 

heard,  and  enter  a  great  crowd  of  fugiti^aa 

from  the  walls.) 

What  about  waa  that  ? 

FugUiee.    The  Turks  have    guaa*d   the 
bmch,  and  thro*  it  pour 
Like  an  overboiling  flood. 
Constmn.  Then  is  the  city  loet— tba  A^^ 
hour  come — 
And  aa  an  emperor  my  task  is  dos'd. 
God'awillbe  done!    (Throwing   momg  C4s 

imperial  jpurple,) 
Now  ia  there  left  for  me  these  sinew'd  aniM» 
Andthia  good  sword,  the  whexewithal  to 

earn 
A  noble  soldier's  death. 
Come  on  with  me  who  will,  and  afaEre   the 

fate 
Of  a  hiave  comrade. 
Ji  Fugitive,  {joined  by  semrml  athmrt,) 
we*Il  share  thy  fiOe, 
Comrade  or  sov'reign,  noble  Constuitiiae  ! 
We  will  die  by  thy  side. 
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[Exrr  Conttentine,  frikwed  ky  his  JHmds 

through  tkifulats  t»  tke  haek^gnmiidf  rush- 
ea  amidst  tke  eanfusion  iff  the  fight.  A  ter- 
rible fMcw  if  arms  f  fyc,  and  presently  one  of 
tikepiUars  inthe  middle  of  the  sta^e falling 
rfoiMu  «  wider  view  itftM  battle  u  opened^ 
and  me  Titrks  aire  seen  mshing  through  the 
hreaekf  ami  bearing  every  thing  brfore  them. 

Re-enter  OoirsTAirTtifE  woanded,  but  Btill 
flgbtiog  bniTelT,  though  opprened  with  Diim- 
ben,  tnd  fSUb  down  near  the  front  of  the  stage, 
the  flDemy  pusing  on  and  leave  him. 

Ctnutan.  Am  I  then  left ! 
Oh  ifl  the  rene*er  a  Chriftian  soldier  near  me 
That  will  cut  off  my  head  ?  Ho  !  then  Turk 
there '.  (To  a  Turk  who  is  going  to 
pass  him,) 
T\trk.  Art  thou  not  dead  ? 
CrajCoH.  No,  one  half  of  me,  Turk,  ia  liv- 
ing still,  (Raising  himself  haif  vp 
from  the  ground.) 
And  sdlia  match  for  thee. 

Turk.  Ha !  aaj'st  thou  so  ?  we'll  put  it  to 
the  proof. 
Tet  tboa'rt  a  brave  man,  tbo'  thou  art  a 

Greek, 
I  would  far  rather  let  the«  die  in  peace. 
Cimstan.  No,  no '.  have  at  thee  !  (pushing 
at  the  JSirk  with  his  sword^  who  turn- 
ing against  him  as  he  is  half  raised 
from  the  ground^thrustshim  through 
the  bi>dy.) 
I  thank  thee,  friendly  foe-man,  this  will  do : 
Thou  hast  done  me  good  service. 

TWfe.  And  thou  art  welcome  to  it.    Fare 
thee  well! 
A  good  death  to  thee !  for  thou  art  no  Greek. 

[Exit. 

Onutan,  Ay,  this   will  do:    &is  hath  the 

true  stem  gripe 

Of  potent  speedy  death.    My  task  is  closed . 

1  now  put  off  these  weeds  of  flesh  and  blood, 

And,  tnanks  be  unto  Him  who  cloth'd  me  in 

them! 
Untainish'd  with  disgrace.    What  cometh 

after 
fun  surely  cometh  well.  'Tis  a  dark  pass. — 
^Catching  at  a  dropt  garment  that  has  been 
Ifftby  soma  nf  tke  fugitives  on  the  ground 
near  him.) 
Here  is  a  ready  shrowd  to  wrap  my  head : 
This  death  deals  shrewdly  with  me.    (Covers 
his  face  and  dies,  e^ter  a  amnderahU 
struggle.) 

Enter  Rodrigo,  Othus.  and  Marthon,  with 
two  or  three  of  their  followers,  fighting  brave- 
Iv  with  a  party  of  Turks,  whom  they  neat  off 
tne  stage. 

Otkua.  Now  for  a  space  those  ruffians  stand 
aloof: 
This  is  a  pause  that  calls  upon  the  mind : 
What  shall  we  do? 
Bifd,  What  do  men  do,  when  they  togeth- 
er stand, 
On  tho  lart  perch  of  the  swift-sinking  wreck  ? 


Do  they  not  bravely  gire  their  pertinff  cheer, 
And  make  their  last  voice  loud  ana  boldly 

sound 
Amidst  the  hollow  roarings  of  the  storm  ? 
Ev'n  so  will  we  :  we'll  bear  our  manhood  up 
To  the  last  push. 

OAus,  Thou  speakest  well,  brave  seaman : 

thou  dost  speak 
What  the  heart  owns :  we  will  do  even  so. 
But  Oh,  that  oar  brave  leader  now  were  near 

us. 
Living  or  dead  !  Doth  no  one  know  his  &te  ? 
I  thought  by  him  t*  have  died. 
First  Follower.  What  corpse  is  this  so  cov- 

er'd  ?  on  its  sandal 
It  wears  th'  imperial  bird  in  fretted  gold. 
Othus.  Then  it  is  he!     (Tearing  off  ike 

covering  eagerly  from  tke  head  of 

Constantine.) 
O  thou  brave  heart !  thou  hast  got  to  thy 

rest 
With  honour:  Heav'n  be  praised  that  thou 

hast! 
Here  round  thee  our  last  gathering  point  shall 

be: 
Here  will  we  fight,  nor  shall  thy  honour'd 

body 
Sufier^  whilst  one  of  us  has  strength  to  fight, 
The  slightest  insult. 
Rod,  Ay,  they  shall  hack  us  into  raven's 

meat. 
Ere  on  his  gallant  corpse  there  be  impress'd 
One  touch  of  impious  nands !  (a  loud  noise  if 

shrieking  and  terror  heard  unthout.) 
Otktts.  Hear  the  wild  cries  of  terror  and 

despair, 
Mix'd  with  tiie  din  of  carnage !    Now  those 

cowards. 

Who  let  this  brave  man  all  unaided  perish, 
Are  suff'ring  that  which,  in  his  fellest  pinch. 
The  valiant  never  suffers. 
But  see,  the  enemy  again  returns 
With  doubled  fury ! 
Rod.  Come  they  f   then  we  are  ready  tat 

them.     Yonder 
Stands  a  small  walled  dome,  within  whose 

portal 
We  for  a  time  may  face  ten  thousand  foes : 
There  will  we  take  our  stand,  and  there  will 

we 
Do  our  last  deeds  of  men.     Come  on,  brave 

mates! 
Take  up  our  honour'd  treasure ;  and,  so  bur- 

den'd, 
He  that  doth  grapple  with  us  had  as  lief 
Pull  from  the  lion  s  hug  his  bosom'd  whelp. 
The  foUineers  titke  up  the  body,  and  Othus  and 
Rodrigo  retire,  defending  it  bravely  from  a 
party  of  Turks,  who  enter  and  fall  upon  them 
as  they  are  bearing  it  off.) 

SCSNS  11. — AK    APARTMEHT   IN    OJfE  OF 
TBB  T0WBR8   OF   THE  PALACE. 

Enter  Valeria  in  great  alarm,  followed  by  Lu- 
cia and  Attendants. 
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FaL  Louder  and  louder  atill  the  dreadful 
sound 
Of  battle  swells.    Is  it  not  nearer  us  ? 
This  loflj  tower  the  widest  view  commands ; 
^-pen  that  lattice   (^uicklj.     {Pointing  to  a 
window  whteh  Lucia  opeiu.  and  then, 
nuking  on  eagerly  to  look,  skrinkt 
hack  again.) 
I  pray  thee  look  thjself,  mine  eyes  axe  dark, 
And  I  see  nothing.    Oh|  what  see'st  thou  ? 
Tell  me  whate'er  it  be. 
iMcia.  (looking  ovi.)  Nothing  but  clouds 
of  smoke  and  eddying  dust : 
A  dun  and  grumly  darkness  spreads  o'er  all, 
From  which  arise  those  horrid  sounds,  but 

nauffht 
Distinctive  of  the  fight  can  I  discern. 

Vol.  {after  pacing  backward  and  forward 

with  an  unequal.    restUos^  agitated 

st^p.)  Oh,  will  tnis  state  of  tossing 

agony 

No  termination  have !      Send  out,  I  pray 

thee. 
Another  messenger. 

Lueia.  Indeed  I  have  in  little  space  of  time 
Sent  many  forth,  but  none  return  again. 
Vol,  '  In  little  space.     Oh  it  hath  been  a 
term 
Of  horrible  length .'  such  as  rack*d  fiends  do 

reckon 
Upon  their  tossing  beds  of  surgv  flames, 
Told  by  tlie  lashes  of  each  burning  tide 
That  o  er  them  breaks. — Hark  !  the  quick  step 

of  one 
With  tidings  fraught !  Dost  thou  not  hear  it  f 

Lueia.  No; 

I  hear  it  not 

Vol.  Still  is  the  false  coinage  of  mjr  fears .' 
Ah  !  hearing,  sight,  and  every  sense  is  now 
False  and  deceitfulffrown. — I'll  sit  me  down, 
And  think  no  more  but  let  the  black  hour  pass 
In  stUl  and  fixed  stupor  o'er  my  head. 
(9iU  doten  upon  a  low  seat,  and  supports  her 
bended  htkd  upon  both  her  hands.) 
Lueia.  QistenM  )  Now  I  do  hear  the  sound 
of  real  feet 
In  haste  approaching. 

Vol.  {starting  t^   Some  one  brings  vm 
tidings. 
What  may  they  be  ?  Quicksteps  should  bring 
us  good. 

Enter  Mesbxiiokr. 

8a^  all  thou  hast  to  say,  and  say  it  quickly. 

If  It  be  good  hold  up  thy  blessea  hand. 

And  I  will  bless  the  token. — No,  thou  dost 

not! 
Tisevil  then. — How  is  it  with  my  lord? 
What  dangers  still  encompass  him? 
Mes.  No  dangers. 

Val.  And  dost  thou  say  so  with  that  terri- 
ble look  ? 
Is  he  alive  ?    Have  all  deserted  him  ? 
Mes.  No,  round  his  body  still  some  brave 
men  fight, 
And  will  not  quit  him  till  they  be  as  he  is. 


(Valeria,  Mttsrtiif  a  tetf  «JhiTsl(,/aIIs  teitiil» 
ths  arms  of  hsr  attendants ^  andis carried  af, 
followed  by  Lucia  and  the  Messenger.) 

SCB9«  III. — ▲   HALL  III  THK  FAI^CS. 


Enter  a  Crowd  of  fri^tened  Women,  and 
hiunying  on  to  sosae  place  of  graster  secori^. 

First  fVoman.(stapping.)  No,  we  are  wroag ; 
we'll  to  the  eastern  tower, 
That  is  the  mostietir'd ;  that  last  of  all 
Will  tempt  their  search. 
Second  Woman.  In  the  deep  vaulted  cav- 
erns of  the  p^lxoe, 
Might  we  not  for  a  wnile  cohceal'd  remain^ 
Till  heav'n  shall  send  us  means  ? 
Omnes.  Ay,  thou  art  right:  that  is  the  bat 

We'll  to  the  vaults.  (Js  tkcy  aroaU trnmisj 
and  hurrying  baekagainf  enter  ads- 
mestic  Officer  qfthepatace,  and  stsft 
them. 
Officer.  Where  do  you  run  with  such  wiU 
looks  of  fear  ? 

Think  ye  the  Turks  are  passmg  tiire'  tb 
city, 

Like  the  short  visit  of  a  summer's  stom. 

That  you  in  holes  and  rocks  may  wa&Xy  hide 

Until  it  be  o'erblown  ? 
First  Woman.  Oh,  no !  we  know  that  thfj 
are  come  for  ever ! 

Yet  for  a  little  while  we  fiun  would  save  as 

From  fearful  things. 
Officer.  I  come  to  tell  you  that  by  Ma* 
h'met's  orders 

The  cruel  Turks  have  stopp'd  their  bloody 
work| 

And  peace  again  is  in  our  walla. 
First  Woman.  Say'st  thou  ? 

And  art  thou  sure  or  this  ?  and  hast  thou  sees 
it? 
Officer.  Tes,  I  have  seen  it  Like  a  saddes 
gleam 

Of  fierce  returning  li^htat  the  storm's  close, 

Glancing  on  hornd  sights  of  waste  and  sor- 
row^ 

Came  the  swift  word  of  peace,  and  to  the  rre 

Gave  consciousness  of  that  which  the  wiU 
uproar 

And  dire  confusion  of  the  carnage  hid. 
First  Woman.  Alas  !  be  there 

within  our  walls  ? 
Clfficer,    Tes,  maid,  such  sights  of  blood ! 
such  sights  of  nature  ! 

In  expectation  of  their  horrid  fate, 

Widows,  and  childless  parents,  and   lom 
dames, 

Sat  by  their  unwept  dead  with  fiied  gtas, 

In  horrible  stillness. 

But    when  the  voice  of  grace  was    betid 
aloud. 

So  strongly  stirr'd  within  their  roused  souk 

The  love  of  life,  that,  even  amidst  those  hor- 
rors, 

A  joy  was  seen— joy  hateful  and  unlovely. 

I  saw  an  aged  man  rise  from  an  heap 
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Of  grizly  dead,  wheieon,  new  murder'd,  laj, 
His  sons  and  grandoona,  yea,  the  very  bab« 
Whose  ciadle  he  had  rock'd  with  palsied 

haada. 
And  ahake  his  grey  locka  at  the  sound  of  life. 
With  animation  wild  and  horrible. 
1  saw  a  mother  with  her  murder'd  infant 
Still  in  her  arms  fast  lock'd,  spring  from  the 

f  round — 
saw  it  not !  I  saw  it  not ! 
It  was  a  hideous  fancy  of  my  mind : 
I  have  not  seen  it. 
But  I  forset  my  chiefest'errand  here. 
First  Wonutii,  And  what  is  thiat  ? 
OfiuT,  It  is  to  bid  you  tell  youi  royal  mis- 
tress, 
It  may  I  perhaps,  somewhat  aasaage  her  grief, 
That  Othus  and  R4>drigOj  with  some  followers, 
The  last  remains  of  the  miperial  band, 
Fighting,  in  all  the  strength  of  desperation. 
Around  the  body  of  their  ndlen  chief. 
Have  moy'd  to  gen'rous  thoughts  the  stiltan's 

breast; 
W  ho  has  their  valour  honour'd  with  full  ieave. 
In  blessed  ffround,  with  military  pomp. 
Becoming  nis  high  state  and  valiant  worth, 
To  lay  his  dear  remains.    This  with  their 

lires 
On  honourable  terms  he  freely  grants. 
Firat  Woman,  And  do  those  brave  men  live  ? 
Ofiur,  They  do;  but  Othus  soon  I  fear 

will  be 
With  him  he  mourns. — Delay  no  more,  I 

pray: 
Inform  the  empress  speedily  of  this. 

First  Woman.  Alas  !  she  is  not  in  a  state  to 

hear  it : 
The  phrensy  of  her  grief  repels  all  comfort. — 
But  sofUy  !— hush  ! — methinks  I  hear  her 

voice. 
She*s  coming  hither  in  the  restless  wand'rings 
Of  her  untamed  mind. — Stand  we  aside. 
And  speak  not  to  her  yet. 

Enter  Valebi4  with  her  hair  dishevelled,  and 
in  all  the  wild  disorder  of  violent  sorrow,  fol- 
lowed bj  Ella  and  Luoia,  who  seem  eaaeav- 
ooriag  to  soothe  her. 

Vol.  Forbear  all  wprds,  and  follow  me  no 

more. 
1  now  am  free  to  wander  where  I  list ; 
To  howl  i'  the  desert  with  the  midnight  winds, 
And  fearless  be  amidst  all  fearful  tmnga. 
The  storm  haa  been  with  me,  and  I  am  left 
Tom  aad  uprooted,  and  laid  in  the  dust 
With  those  whom  after-blasts  rend  not  again. 
I  am  in  the  dark  ffulf  where  no  light  is. 
I  am  on  the  deep  bed  of  sunken  m>ods, 
Whoee  swoln  and  welt'ring  billows  rise  no 

more 
To  bear  the  tossed  wreck  back  to  the  strand. 
Luaa.  Oh,  say  not  so !  Heav*n  doth  in  its 

good  time 
Send  consolation  to  the  sharpest  woe. 
It  still  in  kindness  sends  to  tne  tried  soul 
1%M  keenest  sufferings.    So  say  holy  men ; 
And  therein  good  men  trust. 
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Vol.  I  hear,  I  hear  thee  !  in  mine  ear  thy 
voice 
Sounds  like  the  feeble  night-fly's  humming 


noise 


To  him,  who  in  the  warfare  of  vez*d  sleep. 
Strives  with  the  phantoms  of  his  inward  world. 
Yes,  there  be  comfort  when  the  sun  is  dark, 
And  time  hath  run  his  course,  and  the  still 'd 

sleepers 
Lifl  up  their  heads  at  the  tremendous  crash 
Of  breaking  worlds.— I  know  all  this. — But 

here. 
Upon  this  living  earth,  what  is  there  found  ? 
It  is  a  place  of  groans  and  hopeless  woe. 
Let  me  then  tear  my  hair  and  wring  my  hands, 
And  raise  my  voice  of  anguish  and  despair : 
This  is  my  portion  now,  ul  else  is  gone. 
Luda.  Nay,  think  not  virtuous  innocence 

forsaken  : 
Pot  in  high  Heav*n  thy  trust,  it  will  sustain 

Siee. 
Vol.  Ah  !  I  did  think  when  virtue  bravely 

stood. 
Fronting  its  valiant  breast  to  the  fierce  onset 
Of  wortnless  power,  that  it  full  surely  stood  : 
That  ev'iy  spiritual  and  righteous  power 
Was  on  its  side  :  and  in  this  fiuth,  oAtimes, 
Methought  I  could  into  the  furnace  mouth 
Have  thrust  my  hand,  and  grasp'd  the  molten 

flames. 
Yet  on  his  head  it  fell  *.  that  noble  head. 
Upon  whose  manly  gracefulness  was  fiz*d 
The  gaze  of  ev'ry  eye. 

Oh !  on  hb  lib'ral  front  there  beam'd  a  look, 
Unto  the  which  all  good  and  gen'rous  hearts 
Answer  return 'd. — ^It  was  a  gentle  head. 
Bending  in  pleasant  kindliness  to  all ; 
So  that  the  timid,  who  approach'd  him  trem- 
bling. 
With  cheer'd  and  vaunting  steps  retir'd  again. 
It  was  a  crowned  head^  yet  was  it  left 
Expos'd  and  fenceless  in  the  hour  of  danger : 
What  should  have  been  his  safety  was  his 

bane. 
Away,  poor  mock'ry  of  a  wretched  state ! 
(Tearwgtheregaiomamentsfromherntek,and 

scattering  iMm  about.) 
Be  ye  strew'd  to  the  wmds  !  But  for  this  let 
We  had  been  blest ;  for  he  as  truly  loved. 
In  simplest  tenderness,  as  the  poor  hind. 
Who  takes  his  humble  house-mate  by  th^ 

hand, 
And  says,  <'|hisis  my  all.*'— Off,  cursed  band  ! 
Which  round  our  happiness  hath  been  en- 

twin'd 
Like  to  a  strangling  cord :  upon  the  earth 
Be  thou  defac'd  and  trampled  !     (Tearing  the 

tiara  from  her  head'  and  stamping 

upon  tt,  thenpadngup  and  down  dis- 

traetedly.) 
lAida.  Alas  !  my  royal  mistress,  be  intreat- 

ed! 
This  furious  grief  will  but  enhance  its  pain : 
Oh,  bearyourself  as  more  becomes  your  state .' 
Vol.  Yea,  I  will  bear  me  as  becomes  my 

state. 
I  am  a  thing  of  wretchedness  and  ruin. 
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That  upon  which  mv  pride  and  beinff  grew 
Lies  in  the  dost,  and  be  the  dust  my  oed. 
{Throwinsr  herself  upon  the  ground,  and  push- 
ing away  Lucia  and  her  other  JittendanUy 
who  endeavour  to  raise  her  up  again.) 
Forbear !  forbear !  and  let  me  on  the  ground 
Spread  out  my  wretched  hands.    It  pleases 

me 
To  think  that  in  its  breast  there  is  a  rest — 
Yea,  there  lie  they,  unheeded  and  forgotten, 
To  whom  all  tongues  give  praise,  aU  hearts 

give  blessing. 
Oh,  ev*ry  heart  did  blesa  him  tho*  he  fell, 
And  ne'er  a  saving  hand  was  found — Oh !  oh ! 
{Bursting  into  an  agony  of  grief  and  laying 
her  head  upon  the  ground^  covered  with  both 
her  hands.) 
Ella,  {to  Lucia  and  Attendants.)  Do  not  sur« 

round  her  thus!  Til  sit  and  watch  her. 
1  will  not  speak,  but  sit  and  weep  by  her ; 
And  she  shall  feel,  ev'n  thro'  her  heavy  woe. 
That  sympathy  and  kindness  are  besidfe  her. 
Vol.  (raising  her  head.)  There  spoke  a  gen- 
tle voice  :  is  Ella  near  me  ? 
SUa.  Yes,  I  am  near,  and  shall  be  ever 

near  you. 
Vol,  Wilt  thou?  I  do  believe,  sweet  maid, 

thou  wilt. 
Lay  thy  soft  hand  on  mine.~Yes,  it  feels 

kindly. 
Had  he,  thy  valiant  love, been  near  his  lord — 
Ay,  they  did  love  each  other  with  that  love 
Which  brave  men  know — Oh,  ev'ry  noble 

stranger. 
In  admiration  of  his  noble  worth. 
Did  call  him  lord;  whilst  they,  his  native 

subjects. 
They  who  had  seen  him  grow  within  their 

walls, — 
Alas  !  where  lightly  tripp*d  his  infant  steps ; 
Where  in  gay  sports  his  stripling's  strength 

was  tried ; 
Where  tower*d  in  graceful  pride  his  manly 

bloom; 
£ven  there  a  lifeless,  ghastly  form  he  lies. 

Enter  another  Domestic  Offickr,  and  seeing 
Valkria  on  the  ground,  steps  back. 

Lueia.  (to  the  Officer.)  What  would'st  thou 

here? 
Officer.  I  must,  perforce,  speak  my  nnwel- 
come  tidings. 

The  sultan  ia  already  in  the  palace, 

And  follows  hard  my  steps  with  a  fiz'd  pur- 
pose 

To  see  the  empress. 

Vol.  (raising  herself  half  from  the  ground.) 

What  fearful  words  are  Uiese  ?  in  my  soul's 
anguish 

Comes  this  so.quickly  on  me  ?    Be  it  so ! 

I  cleave  to  th'  earth  !  what  have  i  now  to  do  ? 

I  am  a  stilled  thing,  abas'd  and  crush'd ; 

What  boots  it  now  who  gases  on  my  woe  ? 

Enter  Mahomet  with  Oshir  and  his  ^Train. 

Afo.  (to  Osmir,  t^Ur  looking  aJt  Valeria  Head- 
fastly.)  She  stin  not,  Osmir,  ev'n  at 
my  approach. 


She  sits  upon  the  ground,  unmov'd  and  itiU 
Thou  sorrow-clouded  beauty,  not  less  lovely 

{Going  up  to  her.) 
For  this  thy  mournful  state  !— She  needs  me 

not. 
Empress  and  sov'reign  dame,  unto  those  titles 
Which  thou  shalt  ever  wear,  vouchsafe  re- 
gard. 
Still  she  regards  me  not  (To  Osmir. \ 

Widow  of  Constantine ;  {JUter  apatur) 

Vol,  {rousing  herself  quickly.)  Ay,  now  thoa 
callest  on  me  oy  a  name 
Which  I  do  hear.    There  ia  strength  in  the 

sound 
To  do  all  possible  thinn!    {Rising  quickly 
from  the  ^owiuL,  and  accosting  Ma- 
nomet  with  an  air  of  high  assmsud 
state.) 
What  would'st  thou  say  to  her  who  proudly 

wears 
That  honour'd  title  ? 
Ma.  Widow  of  Constantine ;  I  come  not 
here 
In  the  stem  spirit  of  a  conqu'ror. 
The  slaughter  of  your  people,  by  my  order, 
Is  stopp'd ;  and  to  your  bravely  fallen  lord 
I  have  decreed  such  fun'ral  oMequies 
As  suits  a  valiant  warrior  and  a  king. 
Othus,  and  brave  Rodrigo,  and  those  men 
Who  to  the  last  theii  master's  corpse  defended, 
I  have  with  honour  grac'd. — ^Lacks  theie 

aught  still 
That,  fVom  the  dark  cloud  which  so  deeplj 

shades 
That  awful  beauty,  one  approving  ray 
Might  softly  draw  ?    Speak,  and  it  shall  be 
done. 
Vol.    Ask  aught  from  thee ! 
Ma,  Yes,  whatsoe'er  thou  wilt : 
For  now  too  well  I  feel  I  have  no  power 
That  can  oppose  thy  will. 

Vai.  I  give  you  thanks :  1  have  a  thing  ta 

ask. 
Ma.  Name  it,  and  it  is  granted. 
Vai.  A  place  in  the  quiet  tomb  with  mj 
fiOl'n  lord, 
Therein  to  rest  my  head.    This  ia  my  booa. 
Ma.  Well,  and  It  shall  be  granted,  (air  Vile 
ria. 
When  that  fiur  form  is  fitted  for  such  rest 
But  whilst — {Approaching  her  with  anok  ^f 

freer  admiratioiL) 
Vol.  {putting  him  at  a  distance  haughtily.) 
No  more : — I  do  not  ask  it  sooner. 
Yet  that  it  be  a  sealed  deed  between  us. 
Permit  me  here  to  put  into  your  hands 
A  mark'd  memorial.    Some  few  paces  off 
It  is  deposited ;  I  will  return 
And  give  it  to  you  instantly.     [Exrr,  attend- 
ed h  Lucia,  Ella,  Ife. 
Ma.  {to  Osmir,  looking  after  her  as  she  goes 
out.)  See,  with  what  awful  lovehnesi 
she  moves ! 
Did  all  our  bower'd  prisons  e*er  contain 
Aught  like  to  that  ? 
Osmir.  It  does,  indeed,  a  wond*roiis  mix- 
ture-seem 
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Of  woman's  loveliness  with  manly  state  ; 
And  yet,  roethinks,  I  feel  as  tho'  it  were 
Strange,  and  perplexing,  and  unsnitable. 
'Tis  not  in  nature. 

Ma,  Think'st  thou  so,  good  vizir  f 
Thou*rt  right,  belike,  but  it  is  wond'rous 

mceful. 
(ji  loud  Mkritk  of  women  heard  withovi.) 
What  shrieks  are  these  ?    Run  tliou  and  learn 

the  cause.     (Osmir  goings  is  preteni 

«d  l^y  Valeria,  icho  re-enters  with  her 

rohe  wrapoed  across  her  breastf  and 

smporled  oy  Lucia,  and  Ella,  and  her 

other  Attendants,  wlto  seem  in  great 

afiietion  round  her,) 
Vol,  {speaking  as  she  enters.)  Mourn  not ; 

the  thing  is  past  that  was  to  be. 
Conduct  me  to  the  sultan  :  1  have  still 
Strength  to  fulfil  my  task. 
Ma.  Great  Prophet !  what  is  this  ?    What 

hast  thou  done  ?  {To  Valeria.) 

Vol,  Brought  thee  the  mark'd  memorial  of 

my  right.  {Shewing  a  dagger.) 

And  that  I  now  am  fitted  for  that  rest. 
The  honoured  rest  which  you  have  granted 

me, 
Being  the  fixed  condition  of  your  promise. 
Here  is  the  witness.        {Opening  her  robej 

and  shewing  the  wound  in  her  breast.) 
Ma.  Oh  sad  and  cruel  sight !    Is  there  no 

aid? 
Oh  live,  thou  wond'rons  creature,  and  be 

aught 
Thy  soul  desires  to  be ! 

vol.  (after  sinking  hack  into  a  seat,  sup- 

ported  by  her  Attendants.)  I  now  am 

whatmv  soul  desires  to  be, 
And  what  one  nappy  moment  of  wounded 

strength 
Beyond  the  pitch  of  shrinking  nature  makes 

me ; 
Widow  of  Constantine,  without  reproach, 
And  worthy  to  partake  the  honour  d  rest 
Of  the  brave  lord  whose  living  love  I  shar'd, 
As  shares  the  noble  wife  a  brave  man's  love. 
Ma.  Prophet  of  Grod,  be  there  such  ties  as 

these.' 

Enter  RoDRiOD,  and  Otrus  wounded  and  sup- 
porting himself  feebly  upon  his  sheathed 
•word. 

Vol,  And  here  come,  in  good  time,  my  11  v- 
ing  friends : 
f  shall  once  more  those  gen'rous  men  behold. 
The  sad  remains  of  those  who  lov'd  their 
lord.  {Holding  out  a  hand  to  each  of 
them.) 
Ton  know,  brave  brothers^iow  it  is  with  me ; 
For  such  you  were  to  him,  and  such  to  me 
Mj  heart  now  truly  owns  you. 

Otkus.  Tes,  we  have  heard :  they  told  ns 
as  we  enter'd. 
Most  noble  woman,  worthy  of  thy  lord ! 
{Endeavouring  feebly  to  kneel  and  kiss  her 
kamd,  whilst  Rodrigo  does  so  on  the  other 
tide  ^Acr.) 

Ffll.  This  day's  rough  tempest's  o'er,  my 
good  Hodrigo, 


And  thou  still  liv'st  to  strive  in  other  storms : 
Heaven's  high  blessing  and  my  dying  thanks 
Rest  on  thy  gen'rous  worth !— I  would  say 

more, 
But  now  I  feel  1  may  not. 
Where  art    thou,  Efla  i  {PuUing  Ella's  hand 
in  his.) 

Here  do  I  return 
The  trust  thou  gavest  me ;  and  if  the  sultan 
Will  yet  to  me  one  last  request  vouchsafe, 
He  will  confirm  this  gifl. 
Ma.  It  is  confirmed. 
Val.  I  thank  you,  gracious  victor. 
Heaven  bless  you  both !    ( To  Ella  and  Rod" 
rigo,  who  both  kneel  and  kiss  her 
hands.) 
Othus,  the  dead  go  to  their  silent  rest,   {to 

Othus,  looking  fixedly  at  him.) 
And  are  no  more  remember'd ;  but  thy  lord — 
He  whom  thou  lovedst — ^he  whom  ail  hearts 

lov'd — 
He  who  so  noble  and  so  gentle  was'— 
Well  skiil'd  art  thou  to   paint  the  deeds  of 

men — 
Thou  wilt  not  suffer  him  to  be  forgotten  ? 
What  means  tliat  woful  motion  of  thy  head  f 
Min6  eyes  wax  dim,  or  do  1  trulv  see  thee .' 
Thy  visage  has  a  strange  and  ghastly  look  : 
How  is  it  with  thee  ? 

Othus.  As  one   who  standeth  at  the  city's 
gate, 
Thro'  which  his  earlier  friends  have  passed, 

and  waits 
Impatiently,  girt  in  his  traveller's  robe. 
To  hear  the  welcome  creaking  of  its  bars. 
Vol.  Ah  !  art  thou  wounded  then.'  Alas! 
alas! 
Art  thou  too  of  our  company .'  sad  trav'llers 
Unto  a  world  unknown  f 
Othus.  Nay,  say  not  sad,  tho'  to  a  world 
unknown. 
The  foster'd  nursling,  at  th'  appointed  season, 
Who  leaves  his  narrow  crib  and  cottage-home 
For  the  fair  mansion  of  his  lordly  sire, 
Goes  to  a  world  unknown. 
Val.    Ay,  thou  would 'st  cheer  me,  and  I 
will  be  cheer 'd. 
There  reigns  above  who  casts  his  dark  shads 

o'er  us. 
Mantling  us  on  our  way  to  fflorious  li^ht. 
I  have  onended,  and  I  should  be  fearful. 


But  there  is  sent  in  mercj  to  my  heart. 
For  which  I  humbly  give O  no,  1 


not! 


may 


Death  is  upon  me  now.— ^Ella  and  Lucia  : 
Stand  closer  to  me :  let  me  firmly  grasj) 
Something  that  I  have  lov'd.    {Catching hold 

of  them  with  a  convulsive  grasp.) 
It  win  soon  cease  : 
Farewell  unto  ye  all !    (Diss.) 
{A  solemn  pause,  ail  standing  round  and  gaz' 

tng  mm  the  body^ 
Otkus.  And  tnis  is  the  lost  form  that  we  do 

wear,         i 
Unto  the  sad  and  solemn  gaze  of  those 
Who  have  beheld  us  in  our  days  of  joy. 
Honour  and  deepest  rev'rence  be  to  thee, 
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Thou  honour*d  dead !     {Bowing  respectfully 
to  the  body.) 
Ma.  Great  God  of  hcav'n  !  was  this  a  wo- 
man's spirit 
That  took  its  flight? 
Bod.  Let  ev'ry  proudest  worship  be  upon 
her, 
For  she  is  number 'd  with  the  gallant  dead. 
Not  in  the  trophied  field,  nor  sculptur'd  dome ; 
No,  nor  beneath  the  dark  and  billowy  deep 
Lies  one,  o*er  whom  the  valiant  living  would 
With  truer  zeal  their  lofiy  banners  wave, 
Or  bid  the  deep-mouth'd  cannon  nobly  tell 
How  brave  men  mourn  the  brave. 
How  is  it,  Othus  ?  something  in  thine  eye 
Of  joyous  sadness  looks  upon  me  wistfully. 
(  To  Othus,  toAo  takes  him  tenderly  by  the  hand.) 
Othus,  Dost  thou  not  guess  ? — But  I  would 
speak  to  thee 
Of  a  brave  soldier,  who,  in  one  short  moment 
Of  nature's  weakness,  has  a  wound  receiv'd 
That  will  unto  his  life  as  fatal  prove 
As  fellest  foeman's  thrust :  who  in  his  rest 
Will  not  be  moum'd  as  brave  men  mourn  the 
brave. 

Justiniani  in  his  cave  of  shame •* 

Bod.  And  therein  let  him  perish ! 
He  hath  disgiac'd  a  soldier's  honest  fame : 
He  hath  disgrac'd  the  country  of  his  birth : 
He  hath— It  makes  me  stamp  upon  the 

ground 
To  think  that  one,  who  grasp'd  with  brother's 

hand 
The  noble  Constantine,  should  basely  turn. 
Name  not  his  cursed  name ! 
Othus.  Art  thou  so  stem  ?    In  a  lone  cave 
he  groans, 
On  the  damp  earth,  in  deepest  agony 
Of  the  soul's  shrewdest  suflferings.    I  have 
By  an  old  soldier  been  advis'd  <n  this. 
And. I  would  go  to  him,  but  that  I  feel 
I  needs  must  go  where  a  more  powerful  call 
Doth  summon  me. 
Bod.    {softened.)  Ah!  must  thou  then  so 
soon,  my  gen'rous  Othus  ! 
Most  thou  so  soon?  Well,  ask  whate*er  tbou 

wilt: 
I  give  my  chafed  passion  to  the  winds. 
An !  goest  thou  ?    Do  1  the  last  remain 
Of  those  who  lov'd  the  noble  Constantine? 
The  last  of  a  brave  band.'    Alas!  alas! 

(Embradnfr  Othus  tenderly.) 
Osmir.  {to  Maiiomet,  who  strides  vp  and 
aown  in  gloomy  agitation.')     Most 
mighty  Mahomet,  what  tnus  dis- 
turbs you  ? 


May  not  your  slave  in  humble  zeal  be  told  ? 
Ma.    Away!    away!    thy  humble  letl  I 

know ; 
Tea,  and  the  humble  leal  of  such  as  thou  itt 
The  willing  service  of  a  brave  man's  heart, 
That  precious  pearl,  upon  the  earth  exists. 
But  I  navo  found  it  not. 

{Turning  to  Othus  and  Rodri^.) 
Te  valiant  men  wno  have  so  serv'd  your 

prince. 
There  still  is  in  the  world  a  mighty  monarch, 
Who,  if  he  might  retain  you  nearnis  throne, 
Shall  h^  say  near  his  beart,  in  such  dear  seal  r 
Would  think  his  greatness  honour'd. 

Othus.  Great  sultan,  thou  hast  conquer'd 

with  such  arms 
As  power  has  given  to  thee,  th'  imperial  city 
Of  royal  Constantine ;  bat  other  arms> 
That  might  the  friends  of  ConstantiBe  sub- 
due. 
Heav'n  has  denied  thee. 
Bod.  No,  mighty  prince ;  they  who  haie 

serv'd  for  love. 
Cannot  like  flving  pennants  be  tiansfrrr'd 
From  bark  to  bark. 
Ma.  {impatiently.)  I  understand  yon  well, 

and  you  are  free. 
Mine  arms,  such  as  they  are,  of  heav'n  aie 

bless'd, 
That  is  enough. 

Othus,   That  were  indeed  enough;  bat 

heaven  ofttimes 
Success  bestows  where  blessing  is  denied. 
A  secret  spirit  whispers  to  mv  neart, 
That  in  these  walls  your  wesken'd  wretched 

race, 
Slaves  of  their  slaves,  in  gloomy  prison'd 

pomp 
Shall  shed  each  others  blood,  and  make  these 

towers 
A  place  of  groans  and  anguish,,  not  of  bliss. 
And  think  not  when  the  good  and  valiant 

perish 
By  wordlv  power  o'erwhelm'd,  that  heaven  s 

nigh  favour 
Shines  not  on  them.^-Oh,  no  !  then  ifaines  it 

most. 
For  then  in  them  it  shews  th'  apyiwing 

world 
The  worth  of  its  best  work. 
And  from  their  fate  a  glorious  lesson  springs; 
A  lesson  of  such  high  ennobling  power ; 
Connecting  us  with  such  ezaltSd  things 
As  all  do  feel,  but  none  with  such  true  foite, 
Such  joy,  such  triumph,  as  a  dying  man. 

{Falling  b€Kk  into  the  arms  tf  Rodrigo.) 


TO    THE    READER. 


Aftkr  an  interval  of  nine  years,  I  offer  to 
the  Public  a  third  volume  of  the  **  Series  of 
Plays;"  hoping  that  it  will  be  received,  as 
the  preceding  volumes  have  been,  with  some 
degree  of  larour  and  indulgence.  This,  I 
confess,  is  making  very  slow  progress  in  ray 
promised  undertaking ;  and  I  could  offer  some 
reasonable  excuse  for  an  apparent  relaxation 
of  industry,  were  I  not  afraid  itmi^bt  seem  to 
infer  a  greater  degree  of  expectation  or  de- 
sire, on  the  part  of  my  readers,  to  receive  the 
remainder  of  the  work,  than  I  am  at  all  enti- 
tled to  suppose. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  piece,  in  two 
acts,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  this  volume  is 
entirely  occupied  with  different  representa- 
tions of  one  passion;  and  a  passion,  too, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  less  adapted 
to  dzanatic  purposes  than  any  other — Fear. 
It  has  been  tnought  that,  in  Tragedy  at  least, 
the  principal  character  could  not  possibly  be 
actuated  by  this  passion,  without  becoming  so 
&r  dcq^raaed  as  to  be  incapable  of  engaging 
the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  spectator  or 
leader.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think, 
that  even  Fear,  as  it  is  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  to  a  certain  degree  a  universal 
passion,  (for  our  very  admiration  of  Courage 
rests  upon  this  i<iea,)  is  capable  of  being  maide 
in  the  tragic  drama,  as  it  oflen  is  in  real  life, 
verv  interesting,  and  consequently  not  abiect. 

The  first  of  taese  plays,  is  a  Tragedy  or  five 
acts,  the  principal  character  of  which  is  a 
woman,  under  toe  dominion  of  Superstitious 
Fear ;  and  that  particular  species  of  it,  (the 
fear  of  ghosts,  or  the  returning  dead,J  which 
is  so  universal  and  inherent  in  our  nature, 
th&t  it  can  never  be  eradicated  from  the  mind, 
let  the  progiesBof  reason  or  philosophv  be 
what  it  may.  A  brave  and  wise  man  of  the 
lUth  century,  were  he  lodged  for  the  night  in 
a  lone  apartment  where  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted, would  not  so  easily  believe,  as  a  brave 
and  wise  man  of  the  14tli  century,  that  the 
restless  spirit  from  its  grave  mi^ht  stalk  round 
hia  bed  and  open  his  curtains  m  the  stillness 
of  midnight :  but  should  cirenmstanees  arise 
to  impress  him  with  such  a  belief,  he  would 
feel  the  emotions  of  Fear  as  intensely,  though 
firmly  persuaded  that  such  beings  have  no 
power  to  injure  him.  Nay,  I  am  persuaded 
thaty  could  we  suppose  any  person  with  a 
mind  so  constitatea  as  to  hold  intercourse 
with  such  beings  entirely  devoid  of  Fear,  we 
should  turn  from  him  with  repugnance  as 
•omething  unnatoral— as  an  instance  of  mental 
monstrosity.  If  1  am  right  then  in  believing 
this  impression  of  the  mud  to  tie  so  universal, 
1  ahall  not  be  afraid  of  having  so  &r  infring- 
ed on  the  dignity  of  my  heroine,  as  to  make 


her  an  improper  object  to  excite  dramatic 
interest.  Those,  I  believe,  who  possess 
Htrong  imagination,  quick  fancy,  ana  keen 
feeling,  are  most  easily  affected  by  this  spe- 
cies of  Fear :  I  have,  therefore,  made  Orra  a 
lively,  cheerful,  buoyant  character,  when  not 
immediately  under  its  influence ;  and  even 
extracting  from  her  superstitious  propensity  a 
kind  of  wild  eirjoyment,  which  tempts  her  to 
nourish  and  cultivate  the  enemy  that  destroys 
her.  Tiie  catastrophe  is  such  as  Fear,  I 
understand,  does  more  commonly  prodace 
than  any  other  passion.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  inferior  characters  of  the  piece 
with  some  degree  of  variety,  so  as  to  stand 
relieved  from  the  principal  figure ;  but  as  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  particular  objection  is 
likely  to  be  made  to  any  of  them,  they  shall 
be  lefl  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  my  reader. 

But  if  it  has  been  at  ail  necessary  to  oficr 
any  apology  for  exhibiting  Fear  as  the  actu- 
ating pirnciple  of  tlie  heroine  of  the  first  play, 
what  must  I  say  in  defence  of  a  much  bolder 
step  in  the  one  that  follows  it .'  in  which  I 
have  made  Fear,  and  the  fear  of  Death  too, 
the  actuating  principle  of  a  hero  of  Tragedy. 
I  can  only  say,  that  I  believed  it  might  be 
done,  without  submitting  him  to  any  degra- 
dation that  would  affect  the  sympaUiy  and 
interest  I  intended  to  excite.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that,  bein^  unwilling  to  appropriate 
this  passion  in  a  senous  form  to  my  own  sex 
entirely,  when  the  subjects  of  all  the  other 
passions,  hitherto  delineated  in  this  series,  are 
men,  I  have  attempted  what  did  indeed  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  almost  impracticable.  Thi» 
esprit  de  corps  must  also  plead  my  excuse  for 
loading  the  passion  in  question  with  an  ad-' 
dition^  pl^y*  "^^  ^^^  of  Death  is  here  ex- 
hibited m  a  brave  character,  placed  under 
such  new  and  appalling  circumstances  aa 
might,  I  sapposeo,  overcome  the  most  cou- 
rageous; and  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  in  a 
situation  like  those  in  which  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  be  bold,  vix.  with  arms  in  hia 
hand  and  an  enemy  to  encounter,  he  is  made 
immediately  to  resume  all  his  wonted  spirit. 
Even  afler  he  believes  himself  to  be  safe,  he 
returns  again  to  attack,  in  behalf  of  his  com- 
panion, who  beseeches  him  to  fly,  and  who  is 
not  exposed  to  any  personal  danger,  a  force 
so  matly  superior  to  his  own  as  to  leave  him- 
self scarcely  a  chance  for  redemption. 

That  great  active  courage  in  opposing  dan- 
ger, and  great  repugnance  from  passive  en* 
durance  and  unknown  change  which  are 
independent  of  our  exertions,  are  perfectly 
consistent,  is  a  point,  I  believe,  yery  well 
asocrtained.  Soldiers,  who  have  distinguish- 
*  ed  themselves  honoursbly  in  tlic  fteld,  have 
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died  pasiUanimoaaly  on  the  scaffold ;  while 
men  oroufrht  up  in  peaceful  habits,  who, 
without  some  very  stronf  excitement,  would 
have  marched  with  trepidation  to  battle,  have 
died  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner  with 
magnanimous  composure.  And,  1  believe,  it 
has  been  found  by  experience,  that  women 
have  always  behaved  with  as  much  resolution 
and  calmness  in  that  tremendous  situation  as 
men;  although  I  do  not  believe  that  women, 
in  regard  to  uncertain  danger,  even  making 
allowance  for  their  inferior  strength  and  un- 
fayoorablc  habits  of  life,  are  so  brave  as  men. 
1  have  therefore  supposed  that,  though  active 
and  passive  courage  are  oflen  united,  they 
frequently  exist  separately,  and  independently 
of  each  other.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  greatly 
surprised  at  this  when  we  consider,  that  a 
man,  actively  brave,  when  so  circumstanced 
that  no  exertion  of  strengih  or  boldness  is  of 
any  avail,  finds  himselfin  a  new  situation, 
contrary  to  all  former  experience ;  and  is 
therefore  taken  at  greater  disadvantage  than 
men  of  a  different  character.  He,  who  has  less 
of  that  spirit  which  naturally  opposes  an  ene- 
my, ana  still  hopes  to  overcome  while  tiie 
shghtest  probability  remains  of  success,  has  of- 
ten before,  in  imagination  at  least,  been  in  a 
similar  predicament,  and  is  consequently  bet- 
ter prepared  for  it.  But  it  is  not  want  of 
fortitude  to  bear  bodily  sufferings,  or  even  de- 
liberately inflicted  death,  under  the  circum- 
stances commonly  attending  it,  that  the  char- 
acter of  Osterloo  exhibits.  It  is  the  horror 
he  conceives  on  being  suddenly  awakened  to 
the  imagination  of  we  awful  retributions  of 
another  world,  from  having  the  firm  belief  of 
them  forced  at  once  upon  his  mind  by  extra- 
ordinary circamstances,  which  so  miserably 
quells  an  otherwise  undaunted  spirit.  I  only 
contend  for  the  consbtency  or  brave  men 
shrinking  from  passive  sufferings  and  un- 
known change,  to  shew,  that  so  far  from 
transgressiuji^,  I  have,  in  this  character,  kept 
much  within  the  bounds  which  our  experi- 
ence of  human  nature  would  have  allowed  me 
If  I  am  tediously  anxious  to  vindicate  myself 
on  this  subject,  let  my  reader  consider,  that  I 
am  urged  to  it  from  the  experience  I  have 
had  of  the  jpeat  reluctance  with  which  peo- 
^  pie  generally  receive  characters  which  are 
not  uawn  agreeably  to  the  received  rules  of 
dramatic  dignity,  and  common*place  heroism. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  fear  of  Death  is 
in  him  so  closely  connected  with  Supersti- 
tions Fear,  that  tne  picture  traced  in  this  play 
bean  too  near  a  resemblance  to  that  which  is 
•hewn  in  the  foregoing.  But  the  fears  of 
Orra  have  nothing  to  Jo  with  apprehension 
of  personal  danger,  and  spring  solely  from  a 
natural  horror  of  supernatural  intercourse  : 
while  those  of  Osterloo  arise,  as  I  have  al- 
xeady  noticed,  from  a  strong  sense  of  guilt, 
suddenly  roused  within  him  oy  extraordinary 
circumstances ;  and  the  prospect  of  being 
plunged,  almost  immediately  oy  death,  into 
an  unknown  state  of  punishment  and  horror.  I 


Not  knowing  by  what  natural  roeaos  hi^ 
guilt  could  be  brought  to  light,  in  a  manner 
so  extraordinary,  a  mind  the  least  sopersli- 
tious,in  those  days,  perhaps  I  may  even  Bay  in 
these,  would  have  considered  it  to  be  super- 
natural ;  and  the  dreadful  consequences,  s-? 
immediately  linked  to  it,  are  surely  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  unhinge  the  firmest  mind,  having 
no  time  allowed  to  prepare  itself  for  the  tre* 
mendous  change.  If  there  is  any  person, 
who,  under  such  circumstances,  could  liare 
remained  unappalled,  he  does  not  belong  to 
that  class  of  men,  who,  commanding  Uk 
fleets  and  armies  of  their  grateful  and  admir- 
ing country,  dare  every  thing  by  flood  and  bj 
field  that  is  dangerous  and  terrific  for  her 
sake  'f  but  to  one  far  different,  whom  hard 
drinking,  opium,  or  impiety  have  sunk  m\» 
a  state  of  unmanly  and  brutish  stupidity.  It 
will  probably  be  supposed  that  I  have  carried 
the  consequences  of  his  passion  too  far  in  the 
catastrophe  to  be  considered  as  natural ;  bet 
the  only  circumstance  in  the  piece  that  if  not 
entirely  invention,  is  the  catastrophe.  The 
idea  of  it  I  received  from  a  story  told  to  me 
by  my  mother,  many  years  ago,  of  a  maa 
condemned  to  tlie  block,  who  ched  in  the 
same  manner  ;  and  since  the  play  has  beea 
written,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
it  confirmed  by  a  circumstance  veiy  similar, 
related  in  Miss  Plumtre's  interesting  account 
of  tlie  atrocities  committed  in  Lions  by  the 
revolutionary  tribunals.* 

The  story  of  the  piece  is  imaginary, thougk 
one  of  its  principal  circumstances,  by  a  coinci- 
dence somewhat  whimsical,  I  found  after  it 
was  written  to  agree  with  real  history.  la 
looking  over  Planta's  History  of  Switzerland, 
I  found  that  a  violent  pestilence,  about  the 
time  when  I  have  supposed  it  to  happen,  did 
actually  carry  off  great  multitudes  of  people 
in  that  counUr.t  Had  it  been  a  real  liorj, 
handed  down  by  tradition,  the  ciicnmstancet 
of  which  were  believed  to  be  miracoions,  1 
should  have  allowed  it  to  remain  so;  bot  not 
thinking  myself  entitled  to  ?— ^imt  so  muchi^ 
I  have  attempted  to  trace  a  natural  connection 
from  association  of  ideas,  by  which  one  thing 

*  Fhimtre's  Residence  in  France,  voL  L  p.  33^. 

t  A  plague  raged  in  Switserland  in  I34Sf.  It 
was  preceded  bjr  terrible  earthquakes ;  about  a 
third  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed. 

The  monastexy  of  St.  Maurice,  where  the  itoiy 
of  the  play  is  supposed  to  have  happened,  is  siiQ> 
ated  in  a  narrow  pass  between  lofty  precipiceff. 
where  the  Rhone  gushes  from  the  VsJais.  The 
founder  was  Segismond.  King  of  Burgundy.  U 
was  richly  endowed  j  the  monks  at  one  period 
leading  very  luxurious  lives,  hunting  and  keeping 
hounds,  &.C  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Maurice 
and  his  companions,  the  holy  martyrs  of  the  The- 
ban  Legion. 

Many  of  the  abbots  and  jpriors  hi  Switaerland 
were,  in  those  days,  feadal  lordk  of  the  empire, 
and  maintained  troops  of  their  own.  Even  some 
of  the  abbesses,  presidiiig  over  conveote  of  bubs. 
were  powessed  of  the  same  power  and  privilege. 
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prodaces  another,  or  is  insinuated  to  have 
done  so  from  beginning  to  end.  The  only 
circumstanee  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
this  princiole,  is  the  falling  of  the  lot  to  the 
guilty  hand ;  and  this  must  he  conceded  to  me 
as  a  providenUal  direction,  or  happy  coinci* 
dence. 

Contrary  to  our  established  laws  of  Trage- 
dy, thif  Flay  consists  only  of  three  acts,  and 
is  written  in  prose.  I  have  made  it  short,  be- 
cause I  was  unwilling  to  mix  any  lighter 
matter  with  a  subject  so  solemn ;  and  in  ex- 
tending it  to  the  usual  length  without  doing 
BO,  it  would  have  been  in  danger  of  becoming 
monotonous  and  harassing.  I  have  written 
it  in  prose,  that  the  expressions  of  the  agitat- 
ed person  migbt  be  plain  though  strong,  and 
kept  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  simplicity  of 
nature.  Such  a  subject  would,  I  believe, 
hare  been  weakened,  not  enriched,  by  poeti- 
cal embellishment.  Whether  1  am  rignt  or 
wrong  in  this  opinion,  I  assure  my  reader  it 
has  not  been  inoolence  that  has  tempted  me 
to  depart  from  common  rules. 

A  Comedy  on  Fear,  the  chief  character  be- 
ing a  roan,  is  not  liable  to  the  objections  I 
have  supposed  might  be  made  to  a  Tragedy 
under  the  same  circumstances.  But  a  very 
great  degree  of  constitutional  cowardice 
would  have  been  a  picture  too  humiliating  to 
afford  any  amusement,  or  even  to  engage  the 
attention  for  any  considerable  time.  The 
hero  of  my  third  Play,  tlierefore,  is  represent- 
ed as  timid  indeed,  and  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal it  by  a  boastful  affectation  of  grallantry 
and  courage  *,  but  at  the  same  time,  worked 
upon  by  artful  contrivances  to  believe  him- 
self in  such  a  situation  as  would  have  miser- 
ably overcome  many  a  one;  who,  on  ordinary 
occasions  of  danger,  would  nave  behaved  with 
decorum.  Cowardice  in  him  has  been  culti- 
yaied  by  indaleence  of  every  kind :  and  self- 
conceit  and  selfishness  are  the  leading  traits 
of  his  ehaxaeter,  which  might  have  been 
orginally  trained  to  useful  and  honourable 
activity.  Fear,  in  a  mixed  character  of  this 
kind,  IS,  I  apprehend,  a  very  good  subject  for 
Comedy,  and  in  abler  han<is  would  certainly 
have  proved  itKlf  to  be  so. 

The  last  Play  in  the  volume  is  a  drama  of 
two  acts,  the  subject  of  which  is  Hope.  This 
passion,  when  it  acts  permanently,  loses  the 
character  of  a  passion,  and  when  it  acts  vio- 
lently is  like  Anger,  Joy,  or  Grief,  too  transi- 
ent to  become  tne  subject  of  a  piece  of  any 
length.  It  seemed  to  me,  in  fiu;t,  neither  nt 
for  Tragedy  nor  Comedy ;  and  like  Anger, 
Joy,  or  Gnef,  I  once  thought  to  have  left  it 
ont  of  my  Series  altogether.  However,  what 
it  wanted  in  strengUi  it  seemed  to  have  in 
grace ;  and  bein^  of  a  noble,  kindly  and  en- 
gaging nature,  it  drew  roe  to  itseli  *,  and  I 
tesnlved  to  do  every  thing  for  it  that  I  could, 
in  spite  of  the  objections  which  had  at  first 
deterred  me.  The  oiece  is  rerj  short,  and 
can  neither  be  callea  Tragedy  nor  Comedy. 
It  may  indeed  appetr^  for  a  pasnon  so  much 


allied  to  all  our  cheerful  and  exhilarating 
thoughts,  to  approach  too  nearly  to  the  for- 
mer ;  but  Hope,  when  its  object  is  of  great 
importance,  must  so  oflen  contend  with  des- 
pondency, that  it  rides  like  a  vessel  on  the 
stormy  ocean,  rising  on  the  billow's  ridge  but 
for  a  moment.  Cheerfulness,  the  character  ^ 
of  common  Hope,  is,  in  strong  Hope,  like 
glimpses  of  sun-shine  in  a  cloudy  sky. 

As  tiiis  passion,  though  more  pleasing,  is 
not  so  powerfully  interesting  as  those  that  are 
more  turbulent,  and  was  therefore  in  danger 
of  becoming  languid  and  tiresome,  if  long 
dwelt  upon  without  interruption  *,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  being  sunk  into  shade  or  entire- 
ly overpowered,  if  relieved  from  it  by  variety 
of  strong  marked  characters  in  the  inferior 
persons  of  the  drama,  I  have  introduced  into 
the  scenes  several  songs.  So  many  indeed, 
that  i  have  ventured  to  call  it  a  Musical 
Drama.  1  have,  however,  avoided  one  fault 
so  common,  1  might  say  universal,  in  such 
pieces,  viz.  making  people  sing  in  situations 
m  which  it  is  not  natural  for  uem  to  do  so : 
and  creating  a  necessity  for  either  having  the 
first  characters  performed  by  those,  who  can 
both  act  and  sing,  (persons  very  difficult  to 
find,)  or  permitting  them  to  be  made  entirely 
insipid  and  absurd.  For  this  purp«»se,  the 
songs  are  all  sung  by  those  who  nave  little  or 
nothing  to  act,  and  mtrodnced  when  nothing 
very  interesting  is  going  on.  They  are  also 
supposed  not  to  be  spontaneous  expressions 
of  sentiment  in  the  singer,  but  (as  songs  ii| 
ordinary  life  usually  are)  compositions  of 
other  people,  which  nave  been  often  sung  be- 
fore, and  are  only  generally  applicable  to  the 
present  occasion. 

The  story  is  imaginary,  but  I  have  endev 
voured  to  make  it,  as  ut  as  my  information 
enabled  me,  to  correspond  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  place  in  which  it  is 
supposed  to  have  happened. 

Having  said  all  that  appears  to  me  necessa^ 
ry  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  volume,  I 
snould  now  leave  my  reader  to  peruse  it  with- 
out further  hindrance ;  but  as  this  will  pro- 
bably be  the  last  volume  of  Plays  I  shall  ever 
publish,  I  must  beg  to  detain  him  a  few  mo- 
menti  longer.  For  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
he  may  have  some  curiosity  to  know  what  is 
the  extent  of  my  plan  in  a  task  I  have  so  fkr 
fulfilled ;  and  I  shall  satisfy  it  most  cheerful- 
ly. It  is  my  intention,  iff  live  long  enough, 
to  add  to  this  work  the  passions  of  Remorse, 
Jealousy,  and  Revenge.  Joy,  Grief,  and  An- 
ger, as  I  have  already  said,  are  generally  of 
too  transient  a  nature,  and  are  too  frequently 
the  attendants  of  all  our  other  passions  to  be 
made  the  subjects  of  an  entire  plfty*  And 
though  this  objection  cannot  be  urged  in  re- 
gard to  Pride  and  Envy,  two  powerful  pas- 
sions which  I  have  not  yet  named ;  Pride 
would  make,  I  should  think,  a  dull  subject, 
unless  it  were  merely  taken  as  the  ground- 
work of  more  turbulent  passions ;  and  Envy, 
beingtbataUteofmind,  which,  of  all  otiwrvi 
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meets  with  least  sjiiipathyi  could  onlj  be  en- 
dared  in  Comedy  or  Farce,  and  would  become 
altogether  disgusting  in  Tragedy.  I  have  be- 
sides,  in  some  degree,  introduced  this  latter 
passion  into  the  work  already,  by  making  it  a 
companion,  or  rather  a  component  part  of 
^Hatred.  Of  all  our  passions,  Remorse  and 
Jealousy  appear  to  nie  to  be  the  best  &tted 
for  representation.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is 
fortunate  for  me  that  1  have  reserved  them 
for  the  end  of  my  task ;  and  that  tliey  have 
not  been  already  published,  read,  and  very 
naturally  laid  aside  as  unfit  for  the  stage,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  produced  upon  it. 

My  reader  may  likewise  wish  to  know  why, 
having  so  many  years  ago  promised  to  go  on 

{mbliAinff  this  work,  I  should  now  intend  to 
eave  it  off,  though  I  still  mean  to  continue 
writing  till  it  sluJl  be  completed;  and  this 
■opposed  wish,  I  think  myself  bound  to  gra- 
tify.— ^The  Series  of  Plays  was  orimnally  pub- 
lished in  the  hope  that  some  of  Uie  pieces  it 
contains,  although  first  given  to  the  Public 
from  the  press,  might  in  time  make  their  way 
to  the  stage,  and  there  be  received  and  sup- 
ported with  some  degree  of  public  favour. 
But  the  present  situation  of  dramatic  affairs 
is  greatly  against  every  hope  of  this  kind  3 
and  should  uey  ever  become  more  favourable, 
I  have  now  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
circumstance  of  these  plays  having  been 
already  published,  would  operate  strongly 
against  their  being  received  upon  the  stage. 
}  am  therefore  strongly  of  opinion  that  I  ought 
to  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  work  in  man- 
uscript, if  I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  entirely 
frustrating  my  original  design.  Did  I  believe 
that  their  having  been  already  published 
would  not  afterwards  obstruct  tneir  way  to 
the  stage,  the  untowardness  of  present  cir- 
cumstances should  not  prevent  me  from  con- 
tinuing to  publish. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  my  yiews 
and  intenUons  regarding  this  work,  I  hope 
that,  should  no  more  of  it  be  published  in  my 
lifetime,  it  will  not  be  supposed  I  hayc  aban- 
doned or  become  weary  of  my  occupation ; 
which  is  in  truth  as  interesting  and  pleasing 
to  me  now  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

But  when  I  say,  present  circumstances  are 
wifiivourable  for  the  reception  of  these  Plays 
upon  the  stage,  let  it  not  oe  supposed  that  I 
mean  to  throw  any  reflection  upon  the  prevail- 
ing taste  for  dramatic  amusements .  The  pub- 
lic have  now  to  choose  between  what  we  shall 
suppose  are  well-written  and  well-acted  Plays, 
the  words  of  which  are  not  heard ,  or  heard  but 
imperfectly  by  two  thirds  of  the  audience, 
while  the  finer  and  more  pleasing  traits  of  the 
acting  are  by  a  still  greater  proportion  lost  al- 
together, and  splendid  pantomime,  or  pieces 
wnoee  chief  object  is  to  produce  striking  scenic 
effect,  which  can  be  seen  and  comprenended 
by  the  whole.  So  situated,  it  would  argue, 
methinks,  a  very  pedantic  love  indeed,  for 
what  is  called  legitimate  Drama,  were  we  to 
prefer  the  former.    A  love  for  active,  varied 


movement  in  the  objects  before  us ;  for  stiik- 
inc;  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow ;  tor  splendid 
decorations  and  magnificent  scenery,  is  as  in- 
herent in  us  as  the  interest  we  take  in  tbe 
representation  of  the  natural  passions  wad 
characters  of  men :  and  the  most  cultivate 
minds  may  relish  such  exliibitions,  if  they  do 
not,  when  both  are  fairly  offered  to  thnr 
choice,  prefer  them.  Did  our  ears  and  oiv 
eyes  permit  us  to  hear  and  see  distinctly  is 
a  Theatre  so  large  as  to  admit  of  chariots  and 
horsemen,  and  all  the  ^*  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war,*'  I  see  no  reason  why  we  diould 
reject  them.  They  would  give  variety,  and 
an  appearance  of  truth  to  the  scenes  of  heroic 
Tragedy,  that  would  very  much  heighten  it» 
effect.  We  ought  not,  then,  to  find  fault  with 
the  taste  of  the  Public  for  preferring  an  in- 
ferior species  of  entertainment,  good  of  iti 
kind,  to  a  superior  one,  faintly  and  impeifecllj 
given. 

It  has  been  urged,  as  a  proof  of  this  sap- 
posed  bad  taste  in  the  Pubac,  by  one  wbosr 
ludgment  on  these  subjects  is  and  ought  to 
be  high  authority,  that  a  play,  posBeanng  con* 
siderable  merit,  was  produced  some  years  a^ 
on  Drury-LAne  stage,  and  notwitnwtanding 
the  great  support  it  received  from  ezceUeBt 
acting  and  magnificent  decoration,  entin^ 
failefl.  It  is  very  true  that,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
it  failed,  during  the  eight  nights  it  continoed 
to  be  acted,  to  produce  houses  suifieientJv 
good  to  induce  the  Managers  to  revive  it  af- 
terwards. But  it  ought  to  be  acknowledied, 
that  that  piece  had  oefects  in  it  as  an  actinf 
Play,  which  served  to  counterbalance  those 
advantages ;  and  likewise  that,  if  any  sup- 
posed merit  in  the  writing  ought  to  have  re- 
deemed those  defects,  in  a  theatre,  so  lars|e 
and  so  ill  calculated  to  convey  sound  as  the 
one  in  which  it  was  performed,  it  was  impw* 
sible  this  could  be  felt  or  comprehandea  by 
even  a  third  part  of  the  audience. 

The  size  of  our  theatres,  then,  is  what  I 
chiefly  allude  to,  when  I  say,  present  circnm* 
stances  are  unfavourable  for  the  prodaction  of 
these  Plays.  While  they  continue  to  be  of 
tliis  size,  it  is  a  yain  thing  to  complain  either 
of  want  of  taste  in  the  Public,  or  want  of  in* 
clination  in  Managers  to  bring  forward  new 
pieces  of  merit,  Uking  it  for  granted  tlos 
there  are  such  to  produce.  Nothing  can  be 
truly  relished  by  the  most  cultiyated  audience 
that  is  not  distinctly  heard  and  seen,  and 
Managers  must  produce  what  will  be  relished 
Shakspeare's  Plays,  and  some  of  our  other 
old  Plays,  indeed,  attract  full  houses,  thoogb 
they  are  oflen  repeated,  because,  being  &iml- 
iar  to  the  audience,  they  can  still  ttn<&ntand 
and  follow  them  pretty  closely,  though  bat 
imperfectly  heard  ;  and  surely  thin  is  no  bad 
siffn  of  our  public  taste.  And  besides  thi« 
advantage,  when  a  piece  is  famiUar  to  the  an* 
dience  Uie  expression  of  the  actors*  iaces  is 
much  better  'understood,  though  seen  impct^ 
fectly  ;  for  the  stronger  markM  traits  of  uel- 
ing  which  even  in  a  large  Uieatie  may  leach 
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the  eyes  of  a  great  jMit  of  the  andienoe,  from 
the  recollection  of  noer  and  more  delicate  in- 
dicaUoaa,  Ibraierlj^  aeen  bo  delightfully  min- 

Sled  with  them  in  the  tame  comitenancee 
aring  the  Mme  paieagce  of  the  Play,  will, 
by  aaiociatioa,itill  oonvey  them  to  the  mind's 
eve,  though  it  ia  the  mind'i  eye  only  which 
tnev  have  reached. 

And  this  thought  leads  me  to  another  de- 
lect in  large  tbeabeS|  that  ooght  to  be  consid- 
ered* 

Our  great  tragic  actress,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
whose  matchless  powers  of  expression  have 
•o  long  been  the  pride  of  oor  stage,  and  the 
most  admired  tttors  of  the  present  time,  have 
been  brought  np  in  their  youth  in  small  thea- 
tres, where  they  were  encouraged  to  enter 
thoroughly  into  the  characters  they  represent- 
ed ;  and  to  express  in  their  faces  that  variety 
of  fine  fleeting  emotion  which  nature,  in  mo- 
ments of  agitation,  assumes,  and  the  imitation 
of  which  we  are  taught  by  nature  to  delight 
in.  But  succeeding  actors  will  only  consider 
expression  of  countenance  as  addressed  to  an 
audience  removed  ftom  them  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance ;  and  will  only  attempt  such  strong  ex- 
pression as  can  be  perceiTed  and  have  effect 
at  a  distance.  It  may  essily  be  imagined 
what  exaggerated  eipression  will  then  get 
into  use;  and  I  shonlo  think,  even  this  strong 
expression  will  not  only  be  exaggerated  but 
ialse.  For,  ss  we  are  enabled  to  assume  the 
outward  signs  of  passion,  not  bv  mimicking 
what  we  luive  beheld  in  others,  but  by  inter- 
naUv  assuming,  in  some  degree,  the  passion 
itself;  a  mere  outline  of  it  cannot,  1  appre- 
hend, be  given  as  an  outline  of  figure  fre- 
aoently  is,  where  ail  that  is  delineated  is  true 
bough  the  whole  is  not  filled  np.  Nay,  be- 
sides having  it  exsggerated  and  false,  it  will 
perpetually  DC  thrust  in  where  it  ooght  not  to 
be.  For  real  occasions  of  strong  expression 
not  oocurring  often  enough,  and  weaker  being 
of  no  avail,  to  avoid  an  apparent  barrenness 
of  countenance,  thev  will  oe  tompted  to  in- 
troduce it  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  thereby 
destroy  its  effisct  where  it  is.-»I  say  nothing 
of  expression  of  voice,  to  which  the  above  ob- 
servations obviously  apply.  This  will  become 
eqanlly,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  false  and 
exaggerated,  in  actors  trained  mun  their  youth 
in  a  urge  theatre. 

But  tne  deiMtftment  of  acting  that  will  suf- 
fer most  under  these  circumstances,  is  that 
which  particularljr  regsrds  the  gradually  un- 
folding of  the  passions,  and  has,  perhaps,  hith- 
erto been  less  understood  than  anv  other  part 
of  the  art— I  mean  Soliloquy.  What  actor  in 
his  senses  will  then  thinker  giving  to  the  sol- 
itary musing  of  a  ^rturbed  mind  that  mut- 
tered, impenect  articulation  which  grows  by 
degree*  mto  words;  that  heavy,  suppressed 
voice  as  of  one  speaking  througn  sleep;  that 
rapid  bofst  of  sounds  which  often  succeeds 
the  slow  languid  tones  of  distress ;  those  sud- 
den, minnedeielamations  which,  as  if  fright- 
ened ni  their  own  discord,  an  stroek  again 
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into  silence  as  sudden  and  abrupt,  with  al 
the  corresponding  Tariety  of  countenance  that 
belongs  to  it ; — ^what  actor,  so  situiULedj  will 
attempt  to  exhibit  all  this  ?  No ;  he  wiU  be 
satisfied,  after  taking  a  turn  or  two  across  the 
front  of  the  stage,  to  place  himself  directly  in 
the  middle  of  it ;  and  there,  spreading  out  his 
hands  as  if  he  were  addressing  some  person 
whom  it  behoved  him  to  treat  with  mat  cere- 
mony,  to  tell  to  himself,  in  an  audible  uniform 
voice,  all  the  secret  thoughts  of  his  own  heart. 
When  he  has  done  this,  ne  will  think,  and  he 
will  think  rightly,  that  he  has  done  enough. 

The  only  valuable  part  of  acting  that  will 
then  remam  to  us,  will  be  expression  of  ges- 
ture, ffraoe  and  dignity,  supposing  that  these 
also  shall  not  become  affected  by  being  too 
much  attended  to  and  studied. 

It  may  be  urged  against  such  apprehen- 
sions that,  thouff h  the  ueatres  of  the  metrop* 
olis  should  be  lared,  they  will  be  supplied 
with  actors,  who  nave  bieen  trained  to  the 
stace  in  small  country-theatres.  An  actor  of 
ambition  (and  all  acton  of  genius  are  such) 
will  practise  with  little  heart  in  the  country 
what  he  knows  will  be  of  no  use  to  him  on  a 
London  stage ;  not  to  mention  that  the  style 
of  acting  in  London  will  naturally  be  the  ftsh- 
ionable  and  prevailing  style  elsewhere,  diet- 
ing inll  become  a  less  respectable  prolSssion 
than  it  has  continued  to  bie  from  the  days  of 
Garrick ;  and  the  few  actors,  who  add  to  the 
natural  advantages  requisite  to  it,  the  acoom^ 
plishments  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  will 
soon  be  wed  away  by  the  hand  of  time,  leer- 
ing nothing  of  thie  same  species  behind  them 
to  spring  from  a  neglected  and  sapless  root 

All  I  nave  said  on  this  subject,  may  stiU  in 
a  greater  degree  be  applied  to  actresses  ;  for 
the  features  and  voice  of  a  woman,  beings  nap 
turally  more  delicate  than  those  of  a  man,  she 
must  suffer  in  proportion  fiom  the  defect  of 
a  large  theatre. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  such  over-dxed 
buildings  to  natural  and  genuine  aetingyis,  I 
believe,  Terr  obvious;  but  they  have  Dther 
defeete  whicn  are  not  so  readily  noticed,  be- 
cause they,  in  some  degree,  run  counterlothe 
common  opinion  of  their  great  superiority  in 
every  thing  that  regards  general  effect  The 
diminutive  appearance  of  individual  figures, 
and  the  straggling  poverty  of  groupii^,  which 
unavoidably  takes  place  when  a  very  wide  and 
lofty  stage  is  not  nlled  by  a  great  sumber  of 
people,  IS  Tery  injurious  to  gentfral  effect, 
l^is  is  particularly  felt  in  Comddy,  and  all 
plays  on  domestic  subjecto;  ana  in  those 
scenes  also  of  the  grand  dramiw  where  two  or 
three  persons  onlv  are  prodiced  at  a  time. 
To  give  figures  wno  move  qpon  it  proper  ef- 
fect, there  must  be  depth  ai  well  as  width  of 
stage ;  and  the  one  must  bear  some  propor- 
tion to  the  other,  if  we  would  not  make  every 
closer  or  more  confine^  scene  appear  like  a 
section  of  a  long  passsgCt  in  which  the  aoton 
move  before  ns.  ap^arentlv  in  one  line,  like 
the  figures  of  a  magic  lanthom. 
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It  appean  to  me,  that  when  a  stage  is  of  each 
a  fliie  that  as  many  penona  as  generally  come 
into  action  at  one  time  in  our  grandest  and 
Sbst-peopled  plays,  can  be  prooaoed  on  the 
front  or  it  in  croups,  without  crowding  to- 
gether more  than  they  woald  naturally  do 
any  where  else  for  the  convenience  of  speak- 
ing to  one  another,  all  is  nined  in  point  of 
general  effiset  that  can  well  be  gained.  When 
modern  gentlemen  and  ladies  talk  to  one 
another  in  a  sDacioos  saloon,  or  when  ancient 
warriors  and  names  conversed  together  in  an 
old  baronial  hall,  they  do  not,  and  did  not 
stand  further  apart  than  when  conversing  in 
a  room  of  common  dimensions ;  neither  ought 
they  to  do  so  on  the  stage.  All  width  of  stsge. 
beyond  what  is  convenient  for  such  natural 
grouping,  is  lost ;  and  woiye  than  lost,  for  it 
18  injurious.  It  b  oontinnally  presenting  us 
with  something  similar  to  that  which  alwajrs 
oflfends  us  in  a  picture,  where  the  canvas  is 
too  large  ibr  the  subject;  or  in  a  face,  where 
the  features  are  too  small  for  the  bald  margin 
of  cheeks  and  forehead  that  surrounds  them. 

Even  in  the  scenes  of  professed  show  and 
■pectaole,  where  nothing  else  is  considered,  it 
appears  to  me  that  a  very  large  stage  is  in 
some  degree  injurious  to  general  eflfect  Even 
when  a  oattle  is  represented  in  our  theatres, 
the  great  width  of  the  stage  is  a  disadvantage ; 
fer  as  it  never  can  nor  ought  to  be  leprasent* 
ed  but  partially,  and  the  part  which  is  seen 
fihonid  be  crowded  and  oonfbsed,  opening  a 
lATge  front  betrays  yonr  want  of  numbers;  or 
sbonld  you  be  rich  enon^  in  this  respect  to 
fill  it  Bofiloiently,  imposes  upon  you  a  difficul- 
ty seldom  surmounted,  vii.  putnngthe  whole 
nuups  sufficiently  in  action  to  sustain  the  de- 
ception.* When  a  moderate  number  of  com- 
batants, so  as  to  make  one  connected  group, 
are  dghting  on  the  front  of  a  moderately  wioe 
staga^  whion  they  sufficiently  occupy,  it  is  an 


easy  thinff,  through  the  eonfiision  of  their 
brandished  weapons  and  waving  banners,  to 

S've  the  appearanoe  of  a  deep  active  battle 
yond  them,  seen,  as  it  were,  through  a  nar- 
row psai;  and  beholding  all  the  tumult  of 


*  The  objections  abore  do  not  apply  to 
where  sieffes  are  represcDted ;  for  toen  the  mora 
diminifhed  the  actors  appear,  the  greater  is  the 
importance  and  mignitttae  given  to  the  walls  or 
castle  which  they  attack,  while  the  towers  and 
buttresses,  dcci  suffieiently  occupy  the  width  and 
height  of  the  stage,  and  conceal  the  want  of 
namben  and  general  activity  in  the  combatants. 
And  the  masueri  of  our  present  laige  theatre 
have,  in  m^  opinion,  shewn  great  judgment  in  in- 
troducing into  tintr  mixed  pieces  oflato  so  many 
good  scenes  of  th^  kind,  that  have^  to  my  fancy 
at  least,  afforded  %  grand  and  anunating  show. 
Nor  do  they  feirly  ^plJ  to  those  oombate  or  bat- 
tles'into  which  honei  are  introdneed ;  for  a  mod- 
erate number  of  those  aoble  animals  may  be  made 
to  occupy  and  animate,  in  one  connected  group, 
the  front  of  the  widest  stige  that  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  having,  and  to  conc«a1  the  want  of  a  nn- 
marovs  host  and  tumultuous  battle  behind  them. 


battle  in  the  small  view  opened  «befere  na, 
our  imagination  supplies  what  is  hid.  If  we 
open  a  wider  view,  we  give  the  imaginatioa 
less  to  do,  and  supply  wut  it  would  have  4me 
less  perfectly.  In  narrowing  our  battle,  like- 
wise ,  we  could  more  0uily  throw  smoke  or  la 
appearance  of  dust  over  toe  back  ground,  and 
procure  for  our  fancy  an  unlimited  space. 

In  procesnons  also,  the  most  pleasing  eftet 
to  our  imaginations  is,  when  tae  manhalkd 
figures  are  seen  in  long  perspective  whick 
requires  only  depth  of  stage ;  and  the  only  ad* 
vantage  a  wide  stage  has  on  such  oecaabna 
is  containing  the  assembled  mass  of  fifuxo, 
when  the  moving  line  >toM  and  gafhns  itself 
together  on  the  front  Tlie  rich  confusion  of 
such  a  crowd  is  indeed  very  briUiant  asd 
pleasingfor  ashorttime,butit  is  dearfyper^ 
chased  at  the  price  of  many  sacrifices. 

On  those  occasions  too,  when  nany  people 
are  assembled  on  the  front  of  the  etage  ti 
give  splendor  and  importance  to  some  psrtic- 
nlar  ■oene.  or  tothe  conclnsioiiofa  pieoe,tlM 
geneial  effect  is  often  injured  by  gveat  indsb 
of  stage.  For  the  crowd  is  aupposed  to  he 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  Moxihiii^  whieb 
engages  their  attention ;  and,  as  tliey  mml 
not  surround  this  object  of  attention,  (wind 
wonld  be  their  natnral  anangeme&t,)  kit 
they  should  conceal  it  from  ^  anmense, 
they  are  obliged  to  spread  themselvet  oat  m 
a  long  strainit  line  on  each  aide  of  it :  now 
the  snorter  uose  lines  or  wings  an,  spread' 
ing  out  from  the  centre  fiffurea,  tiie  less  da 
they  oflfend  sgainst  nataral  arraagement,  aad 
the  less  arti&ial  and  formal  does  the  whole 
scene  appear. 

In  short,  I  scarcely  know  of  any  ndvaatMe 
which  a  large  stage  possesses  over  one  oTa 
moderate  siae  withoatsreat  abatements,  even 
in  regard  to  geneial  e&ot,  unless  it  be  when 
it  is  empty,  and  scenery  alone  engages  oar 
attention,  or  when  figures  appear  at  a  mstanm 
on  the  back  ffround  only,  something  in  caa- 
firmation  of  what  I  have  been  saying,  haa, 
perhaps,  been  felt  by  most'peo|de  on  entering 
a  grand  cathedral,  where,  figuzee  moving  io 
the  long  aiales  at  a  distance,  add  grandeur  to 
the  buihiing  by  their  diminished  appeanooe; 
but  in  approaching  near  enough  to  beoooe 
themselves  distinct  olyecta  of  attention,  look 
stunted  and  mean,  witnout  serving  to  exila^ 
by  comparison  its  general  dimenaion» 

There  is  also^  I  apprehend,  greater  difficul- 
ty, in  a  very  wide  and  lofty  stage,  to  producs 
variety  of  light  and  shadow;  and  tins  olWa 
occasions  the  more  solemn  scenes  of  Tnuwdy 
to  be  represented  in  a  full,  staring,  onuom 
light  that  ought  to  be  dimly  seen  la  twiligirt 
uncertainty ;  or  to  have  the  (Aieota  on  them 
ahewn  by  partial  gleams  only,  while  the 
deepenedf  shade  around  gives  a  somtoe  in* 
distmctness  to  the  other  parte  of  the  alage, 
particularly  favourable  to  solemn  or  temfic 
iinpressions.  And  it  would  be  more  difilenh, 
I  imagine  to  throw  down  light  upon  the  ob* 
jeeto  on  such  a  stage,  which  I  have  aem  io* 
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deed  seen  mttemptRiI  in  oay  theatre,  though  it 
might  loreljr  be  done  m  one  of  moderate  di- 
inenaioiu  with  admirable  effect  In  ahort^  a 
great  Tariety  of  pleasing  effects  from  light 
■iQd  shadow  night  be  more  easily  produced  on 
a  smaller  stage,  that  would  g^ive  change  and 
even  interest  to  pieces  otherwise  monotonous 
and  heayy ;  and  would  often  be  venr  useful 
in  relieving  the  exhausted  strength  of  the 
chief  actors,  while  want  of  skill  in  the  infe- 
rior could  be  craftily  concealed.*     On  this 

*  Note.— That  strong  light  cast  up  ftom 
lamps  on  the  &ont  of  the  stsge  which  has  long 
been  In  use  in  all  our  theatres,  is  certainly  very 
uniavourable  to  the  appearance  and  ezpreaaion 
of  indiTidttal  actors,  and  also  to  the  general  ef- 
fcet  of  their  grouped  figurea.  When  a  painter 
wishea  to  give  intellisence  and  ezpreaaion  to  a 
lace,  he  does  not  mue  bia  lights  hit  upon  the 
voder  part  of  bis  chin,  the  noatrila,  ami  the  under 
curre  of  tbe  eye-brows,  turning  of  course  all  the 
•badowaupwarda.  He  ooea  the  very  reverM  of  all 
thia  }  tbat  the  eye  may  look  hollow  and  dark  un- 
der tbe  ahade  of  its  Srow  j  that  the  ahadow  of 
ch«  nose  may  shorten  tbe  upper  lip,  and  give  a 
peater  character  of  aeoae  to  the  mouth  $  and 
Oiat  any  faineaa  of  tbe  under  chin  may  be  the 
belter  ooncealed.  From  thiadiapoaition  of  the 
tight  ifl  oor  theatres,  whenever  an  actor,  whose 
leetnies  are  not  particularly  aharp  and  pointed, 
eomes  near  tbe  front  of  the  atage,  and  turns  his 
fikce  fullv  to  «ihe  andieace,  every  feature  inune- 
diatelv  becomes  shortened  and  snub,  and  lew 
eapable  of  any  enieaaioa,  unlesa  it  be  of  tbe  In- 
dicroos  kind.  This  at  least  will  be  the  ^RMt 
produced  to  those  who  are  seated  under  or  on 
the  same  level  with  the  atage,  making  now  a 
considerable  proportion  of  an  audience ;  while 
Co  those  who  ait  above  it,  tbe  lighta  and  ahadowa, 
at  Tarianoe  with  the  natural  bent  of  the  fea- 
taies,  will  make  the  whole  face  appear  confuaed, 
and  (compared  to  what  it  would  Lave  been  with 
light  thrown  upon  it  from  another  direction)  un- 
intelligible.^—Aa  to  the  general  efiect  of  group- 
ed Bgures:  close  groopa  or  crowds,  ranged  on 
tba  fh>nt  oi  tbe  atage,  when  the  light  ia  thrown 
sip  upon  them,  have  a  barab  flaring  appearance ; 
fi>r  tae  foremost  figures  catch  the  Ufffat,  and  are 
toonnehdistingttiabed  from  those  behind,  from 
whom  it  is  intercepted,  fiut  when  the  light  is 
thrown  down  upon  the  objecta,  this  ^cannot  be 
tbe  case :  lor  then  it  will  glance  along  the  heads 


of  the  whole  crowd,  even  to  the  vexy  bottom  of 
tbe  atage,  presenting  a  varied  harmonioua  maaa 
of  figures  to  tbe  eye,  dec»>^  mellow  and  brilliant. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  oqjected  to  theae  last  ob- 
eervstSotts,  that  the  moat  popular  of  our  night 
eccnes  in  oatuie,  and  those  which  have  been 
meet  frequently  imitated  by  the  painter,  are 
groups  of  figurea  with  strong  fight  thrown  up  up- 
on tbem,  auchas  g>[psies  or  banditti  round  a  fire, 
or  villagera  ia  a  amith'a  forge,  ^c.  Bnt  tbe  strik- 
ing anajpleiiaing  efiect  of  such  scenea  is  owing 
to  tbe  deep  darkneas  which  surrounds  them; 
while  the  ascending  amoke,  tinged  with  flame- 
eolonr  in  the  one  case,  and  the  rafters  or  higher 
parts  of  (he  wall  catching  a  partial  gleam  in  the 
other,  connect  the  brilliant  colourinsofthe  fig- 
eree  with  the  deep  darkneas  behind  them,  which 
weald  else  appear  hard  and  abrupt,  and  thos  at 
ibe  caaM  time  prodooe  strong  contrast  with  har- 


pait  of  the  subject,  however,  I  speak  with  great 
diffidence,  not  knowing  to  what  peifection 
machinery  for  the  management  of  light  may 
be  brought  in  a  large  ueatre.  fiut  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  certain  that,  b^  a  judicious 
use  of  light  and  scenery,  an  artificial  magni* 
tode  may  be  given  to  a  stage  of  a  moderate 
sixe,  that  would,  to  the  eye,  as  far  as  distance 
in  perspective  is  concerned,  have  an  effect 
almost  equal  to  any  thing  that  can  be  pro- 
duced on  a  lar^r  stage :  for  that  apparent 
magnitude  arismgfrom  succession  of  objects, 
depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  stage,  much 
more  than  its  width  and  loftiness,  which 
are  often  detrimental  to  it ;  and  a  small  or  mo- 
derate siied  theatre  may  havej'Vithout  inju- 
ry to  proportion,  a  very  deep  stage. 
It  would  be,  I  believe,  impertinent  to  pur- 

monioua  gradation.  I  need  acarcely  mention, 
for  it  is  almoat  too  obvioua,  that  the  effect  of  the 
light  ao  thrown  on  the  tacea  of  those  figures 
abundantly  confirm  my  firat  obaerrationa,  rmrd- 
ingthe  featurea  and  ezpreaaion  of  individnala 
faoea!  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  light 
thrown  up  from  the  front  of  a  atage,  where  light 
is  also  admitted  from  many  other  quartera,  can 
have  ao  atrong  an  effect  upon  the  countenances 
aa  in  auch  aituationa 

Groopa  of  gypaiea,  dtc.  are  commonly  composed 
but  of  one  cucle  of  figures ;  for  did  they  amount 
to  any  thiin  like  a  deepened  group  or  crowd, 
the  fiffures  behind  would  be  almoat  entirely  loat. ' 
Bnt  Uiose  grand  night-acenea  containing  many 
figurea  which  we  admire  in  nature  or  in 
painting,— -proceaaiona  by  toreh-light  or  in  aa 
illuminated  Btreet,<^-crowida  gathered  to  behold  a 
conflagration,  AtcalwayabaTe  tbe  light  thrown 
down  upon  them. — It  may  be  urged  indeed,  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  atage-scenea  are  meant  to 
repreaent  day  and  not  night,  ao  that  the  observa- 
tions above  are  but  partially  applicable.  It  is 
veiy  true  that  atage-acenea  generally  are  snppos- 
tobe  seen  bj  day-Tight  j  but  day-light  cornea  from 
heaven,  not  from  the  earth  j  even  within-doon 
our  whitened  ceilinga  are  made  to  throw  down 
reflected  light  upon  us,  while  our  paTcmenta  and 
carpets  are  of  a  darker  colour. 

In  what  way  this  great  defect  of  all  our  tbea- 
tree  could  be  rectified,  I  am  not  at  all  competent 
to  aay.  Ifet,  I  ahould  suppose,  tbat  by  bnnging 
forward  the  roof  of  the  stage  aa  far  aa  ita  boards 
or  floor,  and  placing  a  row  of  lampa  with  reflect- 
ors along  tbe  inside  of  the  woooen  front-piece, 
such  a  fight  aa  is  wanted  might  be  procuredt 
The  green  curtain  in  thia  case  behoved  not  to  be 
let  down,  aa  it  now  ia,  from  the  front-piece,  but 
Bome  feet  within  it:  and  great  care  taken 
that  nothing  ahould  oe  placed  near  tbe  lampa 
capable  of  catching  fire.  If  this  were  done, 
no  ^zea,  I  auppoae,  could  be  made  upon  the 
stage  ;  but  tbe  removal  of  stage -botes  would  .in 
itself  be  a  great  advantage.  The  front-piece  at 
the  top;  tlw  boundary  of  tbe  atage  from  tbe  or- 
chestra at  the  bottom ;  and  the  inlaatera  on  each 
aide,  would  then  repreaent  the  mune  of  a  great 
moving  picture,  entirely  aeparated  and  dlatinct, 
from  the  reat  of  the  theatre  :  whereaa,  at  prea- 
ent,  an  unnatural  mizture  of  audience  and  actora, 
of  hooae  and  stage  't^ea  place  near  the  front  of 
the  atage,  which  deatroya  the  geneial  effect  in 
avery  great  degree^ 
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toe  this  rabject  any  farther ;  and  I  beg  par- 
dun  for  having  obtruded  it  to  ftr  where  it  may 
not  appear  mlnraUy  to  be  called  for.  I  plead 
in  my  excuse  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to 
express  my  thooghts.  in  some  degree,  up- 
on what  has  occupied  them  considerably ;  and 
a  strong  persnasion  that  1  ought  not,  how  un- 
importuit  soever  they  may  be,  entirely  to  con- 
ceal them. 
I  must  now  beg  leave  to  retnm  my  thanks 


to  the  Public  for  that  indulgent  &Tour  which 
for  so  many  jreais  has  honoured  and  cheered 
my  labour ;  and  whether  more  or  leas  Hberai- 
ly  dealt  tome,  has  at  all  times  been  snfficiejit 
to  prevent  me  from  U^ng  down  mv  pen  in 
despair.  Favour,  which  has  giatineo  me 
the  more  sensibly,  because  I  have  shared  it 
with  contemporary  writem  of  the  higheit  po- 
etic genius,  whose  claims  to  such  distinetioa 
aie  so  powerful. 


ORRA:   A   TRAGEDY. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

MEN. 

HuGBOBKRTy  GnoU  of  Aldenberg. 

Glottxitbal,  his  Son. 

Th£obald  of  Falkerstsin,  a  Jiobleman  of 
reduced  Foiiunef  and  Co-bvrgktr  of 
Basle. 

RuDiGSRX.  a  Knight,  and  Commander  of  one 
qftkeFrte  Omaaniee  returned  from 
the  Wars,  and  Bastard  of  a  Branch 
of  ike  Flamilyof  Aldenbere . 

HAWTMAJif  friend  of  Theobald,  and  Banneret 
qf  BasU. 

UiifToii,  a  Cmdessor. 

FRAirKOy  Qiiefof  a  Band  of  Outlaws. 

Mai7iucs,«»  Jigent  of  Radisere'sL 

Soldiers,  VaiMb,  Outlaws,  dx. 

WOMEN. 

Obsa,  Haress  of  amoUur  Branch  of  the' Fond- 
bf  of  AUeiibexg,  and  Ward  to  Hugho- 

Elbavoba,  W^e  to  Haghobeit. 
A^r™^'     }     I«fie»  oOaiAjy  OR  Orra. 

ScxiTB — Swilxerland,  m  the  Canton  of  Basle, 
.    and  qfiepoards  tn  the  Rordeis  of  the  Black 
Forest  m  Sobaia. 

TiMX— totocrd  the  end  of  the  lith  Century. 


ACT  I. 
Scxirx  L«-A9  orsH  space  befork  the 

WALLS     OF    A    CASTLE,     WITH    WILD 
tfOUlTTAXHS  BBTOliD  IT. 

Eater  Olottbhbal,  anned  as  from  the  Listi, 
but  bate-beaded  and  in  diaoider,  and  his  anns 
•oiled  with  earth  or  nnd,  which  an  Attendant 
is  now  sad  then  brashing  off,  whllit  another 
foUows  bearinir  his  helmet;  with  him  enters 
Mav&icb.  feUowed  bj  Rudiqbrb,  who  is 
slso  anned,  and  keeps  br  himself,  pacinir  to 
and  fro  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  whilst  the 
others  cone  forward. 

CKsr.  (tpeahngashe  enters,  Umdand  boast- 
i^y.)  Aye,  let  him  triumph  in  his 
pelt^  honours. 
Won  by  mere  trick  and  accident     Good 

ftlth! 
It  weien  shame  to  call  it  strength  or  skill. 
Were  it  not,  Rndigere .'  (CaUing  to  Rudigere, 

whoanstoerenot.) 
His  brow  is  dark,  his  tonffue  is 
locked,  my  LoH ;  ^ 


There  come  no  words  from  him  ;  he  bears  it 

not 
So  manftUly  as  thou  dost,  noble  Glotlenbal. 
Glot,  Fy  on't!  I  mind  it  not. 
Maur.    And    wherefore    should'st    thou.' 
This  same  Theobald, 
Count  and  co-burgher — mixture   most  un- 
seemly 
Of  base  and  noole,^-know  we  not  right  well 
What  powers  assist  him .'    Mark'd  you  not, 

mv  Lord, 
How  he  did  turn  him  to  the  witchy  north, 
When  first  he  mounted ;  making  his  fierce 

steed. 
That  paw'd   and  rear'd  and  shook  its  har- 

ness'd  neck 
In  generous  pride,  bend  meekly  to  the  earth 
Its  mained  crest,  like  one  wno  made  obei- 
sance? 
Glot.  Ha !  did*st  thou  really  see  it  ? 
Maur.  Yes,  brave  Glottenbal, 
I  did  riffbt  truly ;  and  besides  myself, 
Many  oDserv'd  it. 

Glot.  Then  'tis  manifest 
How  all  this  foil  hath  been.     Who  e'er  be- 
fore 
Saw  one  with  such  advantage  of  the  field. 
Lose  it  so  shamefully  ?    By  my  good  fay  I 
Barring  foul  play  and  other  dev'lish  turns, 
I'd  keep  my  courser's  back  with  any  Lord, 
Or  Knight,  or  Squire  that  e'er  bestrode  a 

steed. 
Think'st  thou  not,  honest  Maurice,  that  I 
could .' 
Maur.   Who  doubts  it,  good   my  Lord.' 
This  Falkenstein 
Is  but  a  clown  to  you. 

Glot.  WeU  let  lum  boast.   * 
Boasting  I  scorn;  but  I  will  shortly  shew 

him 
What  these  good  arms,  with  no  foul  play 

i^gainst  them, 
Can  honestly  achieve. 
Maur.  Tes,  good  my  Lord ;  but  choose  yon 
well  jrour  day : 
A  moonless  Friday  luck  did  never  bring 
To  honest  combatant. 

Glot.  Ha !  blessing  on  thee !  I  ne'er  thought 
of  this: 
Now  it  is  clear  how  our  mischance  befeU. 
Be  sure  thou  tell  to  every  one  thou  meet'st, 
Friday  and  a  dark  moon  suit  Theobald. 
Ho  !  Rudigere !  hear'st  thou  not  this? 

Bud.  (as  he  foes  <^.  aside  to  M^nnoe.) 
Flatter  the  fool  a  while  and  let  me  go, 
I  cannot  join  thee  now.  [Exit. 

Glot.  {ll4foldn^ after  Rudigere) 
Is  he  so  crestr£llen  ? 
Maur.  He  lacks  your  noble  spirit. 
Glot.  Fyupon't! 
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I  beed  it  not.    Tet,  hy  my  sword  snd  spiin ! 
*Twu  a  foul  turn,  that  for  my  rival  earn'd 
A  branch  of  yiciory  from  Orra's  hand. 
Mawr.  Aje,  foul  indeed !  My  blood  boil'd 
high  to  see  it. 
Look  where  he  proudly  comet. 

Enter  Thkobald  arm'd,  with  Attendaats,  haT- 
ing  a  green  spr^  stuck  in  his  helmet. 

Olat.  (goinf  up  to  Theobald.)  Comest  thon 
to  &ce  me  80  .^  Audacious  Burgher .'' 

The  Lady  Orra's  favour  suits  thee  not, 

Tho'  for  a  time  thou  hast  upon  me  gain'd 

A  seeming  Wantage. 

Tkeo.  A  seeming  'vantage  !— Then   it  is 
not  true. 

That  thou,  unhors'd,  Iayd*Bt  rolling  in  the 
dust, 

Asking  for  quarters  ? — Let  me  crave  thy  par- 
don! 

Some  strange  delusion  hung  upon  our  sight 

That  we  believed  it  so. 
Ghi.  Off  with  thy  taunU ! 

And  pull  that  sprig  from  its  audacious  perch : 

The  favour  of  a  dame  too  high  for  thee. 
Thto.  Too  high  indeed;  andhad'st  thou 
also  added. 

Too  ffood,  too  fkir,  I  had  assented  to  it. 

Tet,  be  it  known  unto  your  courteous  worth, 

That  were  this  sprig  a  Queen's  gifi,  or  re- 
ceived 

From  the  brown  hand  of  some  poor  moun- 
tain maid; 

Yea^  or  bestow'd  upon  my  rambling  head, 

As  m  the  hairy  sides  of  bronzing  kid 

The  wild  rose  sticks  a  spray,  unprised,  un- 
bidden, 

I  would  not  give  it  thee. 
OUft.  Dost  thou  so  face  me  out .'    Then  I 
will  have  it       * 

(9naUhi$tg  at  it  with  rage.) 

Enter  Hartvah. 

Halt,  {aeparating  them)  What!  Malice  af- 
ter fighting  in  the  lists 
As  noble  courteous  iLnights ! 
GUft,  (to  Hartnuin.)  Go,  paltry  Banneret  I 
Such  friends  as  thou 
Become  such  Lords  as  he,  whose  tuined 

state 
Seeks  the  base  fellowship  of  restless  burghers; 
Thinking  to  humble  still,  with  envious  spite. 
The  great  and  noble  houses  of  the  land. 
I  know  ye  well,  and  1  defy  you  both, 
With  all  your  damned  witchery  to-boot 
[Exit  grumbling^  foUtneed  by  Maurice,  ^. 

Moment  Theobald  and  Haitman. 
Thto.  How  fierce  the  creature  is,  and  full 
of  folly! 
Like  a  shent  our  to  his  own  door  retired, 
That  bristles  up  his  furious  back,  and  there 
Each  passenger  annoys. — And  this  is  he, 
Whom  sordid  and  ambitious  Hugbobert, 
The  guardian  in  the  selfish  father  sunk, 
Destines  for  Orra's  husband. — O  foul  shame ! 
The  carrion-crow  and  royal  eagle  join'd, 
Make  not  so  cross  a  match. — But  think'st 
thou,  Hartman, 


She  will  submit  to  it  ? 
Hart.  That  may  be  as  thou  pleawst,  Falk- 

enstein. 
T%eo.  Away  with  mockery ! 
Hart.  I  mock  thee  not 
Tkeo.  Nay,  Banneret,  thou  dost.    Saving 
this  favour, 
Which  every  victor  in  these  listed  combats 
From  Ladies'  hands  receive,  nor  then  regard 
As  more  than  due  and  stated  courtesy, 
She  ne'er  hath  honoured  me  with  word  or 

look 
Such  hope  to  warrant. 
Hart.  Wait  not  thou  for  looks. 
Tkeo.  Thou  would'st  not  have  me  to  a  dame 
like  this, 
With  rich  domains  and  titled  rights  eneos»- 

psss'd, 
These  simple  limbs,  girt  in  their  soldier's  gear, 
My  barren  hills  and  ruin'd  tower  present. 
And  say,  *'  Accept — these  will  I  imbly  give 
In  fair  exchange  for  thee  and  all  thy  veialth." 
No,  Rudolph,  Hartman,  woo  the  maid  thy^ 

self. 
If  thou  hast  courage  for  it 

HaH.  Yes,  Theobald  of  Falkenstein,  I  wiH, 
And  win  her  too ;  but  aU  for  thy  behoof. 
And  when  1  do  present,  as  thon  hast  said, 
Those  simple  limbs,  girt  in  their  soldier'f 

Adding  thy  barren  hiUs  and  ruin'd  tower, 
With  some  few  items  more  of  sen'rous  woftb 
And  native  sense  and  manlv  fortitude; 
I'll  give  her  in  return  for  all  that  she 
Or  any  maid  can  in  such  baiter  yield. 
Its  fair  and  ample  worth. 
TTkeo.  So  dost  thou  reckon. 
Hart.  And  so  will  Oxra.    Do  not  shake 

thy  head. 
I  know  the  maid:  for  still  she  has  received 

me 
As  one  who  knew  her  noble  father  weD. 
And  in  the  bloodv  field  in  which  he  diea 
Fought  by  his  side,  with  kind  familiariiy  : 
Anaher  stem  guardian,  viewing  these  giej 

hairs 
And  this  rough  visage  with  no  jealous  eye 
Hath  stiU  admitted  U. I'U  woo  her  : 

thee. 
Ikeo.  I  do  in  truth  believe  thou  meanest 

me  well. 
Hart.  And  this  is  all  thon  say'st?  Cold 

frozen  words ! 
What  has  bewitch'd  thee,  man  f  Is  she  not 

fiur.' 
J%eo.  O  fiiir  indeed  as  woman  need  be 

form'd 
To  please  and  be  belov'd!  Tho',  to  speak 

honestly, 
I've  fairer  seen ;  yet  such  a  form  as  Ona's 
Forever  in  mv  busy  fancy  dwells, 
Whene'er  I  think  of  wiving  my  lone  state. 
It  is  not  this;  she  has  too  many  lures ; 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  on  to  meet  her  soocn? 
I  am  not  worthy  of  her. 

Hart,  (pusking  kim  away  with  genUe  OKgm:) 
Go  to !  I  praise  thy  modesty  short-while. 
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And  now  with  dull  tnd   fenwleH    pene- 

Terance, 
Thoa  wooM'st  o'erlay  me  with  it    Go  thy 

wayi ! 
If  thro'  thj  faulty  thns  nhrinking  from  the 

onaet, 
She  with  that  fiirioua  cab  be  match'd,  'twill 

leit 
Upon  thy  conscience  like  a  damning  sin, 
And  may  it  gnaw  thee  ahiewdly !    [Exxujct. 

ScEirS     11. — ^JL    SMALL     APAETMSirT     IK 
TBS   CA8TLB. 

Enter  Rddiobhi  nniiing  |{IoomilT,  and  matter- 
ing to  himself  some  tune  berora  he  speaks 
alood. 

Rud.  No  no;  it  is  to  formless  air  dissolved, 
This  cherish'd  hope,  this  vision  of  mj^  brain ! 
(Pacing  to  and  fro.  and  then  ttopping  and 

musing  as  irfore.) 
I  daily  stood  contrasted  in  her  sight 
With  an    ungainly    fool;   and    when    she 

smiled,  ^ 

Methooght-^— Bat  wherefore    sdll  upon 

this  thought, 
Which  was  perhaps  bat  a  delusion  then. 
Brood  J  with   ceaseless  torment?     Never, 

never! 
O  never  more  on  me,  from  Orra's  eye, 
Approving  glance  shall  light,  or  gentle  look ! 
This  days    disgrace    mars  all  my   goodly 

dreams. 
M^  (lath  to  ffreatness  is  at  once  shut  up. 
Still  in  the  dust  m^  ^rov'ling  fortune  lies. 

(Sinlang  At*  breast  in  despair.) 
Tame  thine  aspiring  spirit,  luckless  wretch ! 
There  is  no  hope  &  thee ! 
And  shall  I  tame  it?     No,  by  saints  and 

devils! 
The  laws  have  cast  me  off  from  every  claim 
Of  house  and  kindred,  and  within  my  veins 
Tum'd  noble  blood  to  baseness  and  reproach : 
I'll  cast  them  off:  wh^  shouldftthey  be  to  me 
A  bar,  and  no  protection  ?    {Facing  again  to 

and  Jro»  and  mattering  low  far  some 

time  before  he  sneaks  aumd.) 
Aye;  this  may  still  witoin.my  toils  enthral 

her: 
Thb  is  the  weakness  of  her  mind,  on  which 
rUciolehmy  hold. 

Enter  Cathbiita  behind  him,  laying  her  hand 

upon  h«n» 

Caik,  Ha !  speak'st  thou  to  thyself? 
End,  (statting.)  I  did  not  speak. 
Oath,  Thou  did'st;  thy  busy  mind  gave 
sound  to  thoughts 
Which  Ihoa  did'st  utter  with  a  quick  harsh 

voice. 
Like  one   who  speaks  m  sleep.    Tell  me 
their  meaning. 
Bud.    And  dost  thou  so  presume?     Be 
wise ;  be  humble.       (after  apamse.) 
Has  Om  oft  of  late  requested  thee 
To  teU  her  stories  of  the  Kstless  dead  ? 
Of  speetieirinag  al  the  nidnigbt  watoh 


By  the  lone  trav'Ilers'  bed  .•* 

Cath,  Wherefore  of  late  dost  thou  so  ofl 
inquire 
Of  what  she  says  and  does  ? 
Rud.  Be  wise,  and  answer  what  I  ask  of 
thee; 
This  is  thy  duty  now. 

Cath,  Alas,  alas !  I  know  that  one  ftlse 
step 
Has  o'er  me  set  a  stem  and  ruthless  master. 
Rud,  No,  madam ;  'tis  thy  grave  and  vir- 
tuous seeming ; 
Thy  saint-like  carriage,  rigid  and  demure. 
On  which  thy  high  repute  to  long  has  stood, 
Endowing  thee  with  right  of  censorship 
O'er  every  simple    maid,    whose    cheerful 

youth 
Wean  not  so  thick  a  mask,  that  o'er  thee 

sets 
This  ruthless    master.     Hereon    rests   my 

power : 
I  might  expose,  and  therefore  I  command 
thee. 
Cath.  Hush,  hush  !  approechinff  steps ! 
They'U  find  me  here ! 
I'll  do  whate'er  thou  wilt 
Rud.  It  is  but  Maurice :  hie  thee  to  thy 
closet. 
Where  I  will  shortly  come  to  thee.    Be  thou 
My  ftithful  agent  in  a  weighty  matter. 
On  which  1  now  am  bent,  and  I  will  prove 
Thy  sUy  and  ahelter  from  the  world's  con- 
tempt. 
Cath.  Maurice  to  find  me  here !    Where 

shall  I  hide  me  ? 
Rud.  Nowhere,  but  boldly  pass  him  as  he 
enters. 
I'll  find  some  good  excuse ;  he  wiU  be  silent ; 
He  is  my  agent  also. 

Cath.  Dost  thou  trust  him  ? 
Rud.  Avarice  his  master  is  as  shame  is 
thine: 
Therefore  I  trust  to  deal  with  both.— Away  ! 

Enter  Mauricb,  passing  Catbriiia    as  she 

goes  out. 

^oiir.  What,  doth  the  grave  and  virtuous 
Cathrina 
Vouchsafe  to  gire  thee  of  her  company  ? 
Rud.  Tes,  rigid  saint!  ahe  has  bMtowed 
upon  me 
Some  grave  advice  to  bear  with  pious  meek- 
ness 
My  late  discomfiture. 

Maur,  Aye,  and  shecall'd  it, 
I  could  be  sworn !  heaven's  judgment  on  thy 
pride. 
Rnd,  E'en  so:  thou'st  guessed  it— Shall 
we  to  the  ramparts 
And  meet  the  western  breese  ?         [ExBCirr. 

SCBNB   III. — ^A    SrACIOVS    APABTMBHT  ; 

Enter  Hvobobbbt  and  Usf  rov. 

Hugh,  (speaking  with  angry  gestiesHatiem 
as  he  enters.)  I  feed  and  clothe  theao 
dronesi  and  ia  return 
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Thej  cheat,  deceive,  abuie  me ;  nay,  belike, 
Laiif^h  Id  Uieir  sleeve  the  while.    Bj  their 

advice, 
Thii  cuned  touroey  I  proclaim 'd ;  for  still 
They  puffed  me  up  with  praises  of  my  sod — 
His  ^race,  his  skUI  in  arms,  his  horseman- 
ship— 
Count  Falkenslein  to  liim  was  but  a  clown — 
And  so,  in  Orra's  eyes  to  ffive  him  honour. 
Full  surely  did  I  think— ril  hang  them  all ! 
rU  starve  them  in  adongeon  shut  from  light: 
ril  heap  my  boards  no  more  with  dainty  &re 
To  feed  false  flatterers. 

Urst.  That  indeed  were  wise : 
But  art  thou  sure,  when  men  shall  speak  the 

truth, 
That  thou  wilt  feed  them  for  it?  I  but  hinted 
In  gentle  words  to  thee,  that  Glotlenbal 
Was  praised  with  partial  or  affected  leal, 
And  thou  receiv'dst  it  angrily. 
Hugh.  Aye,  true  indeed :  but  thou  did^st 
speak  of  him 
As  one  bereft  of  all  capacity. 
Now  tho\  Grod  wot '.  1  look  on  his  defects 
With  no  btind  love,  and  even  in  my  ire 
Will  sometimes  call  him  fool ;  yet,  neverthe- 
less, 
He  still  has  parts  and  talents,  tho'  obscured 
By   some    untoward   failings. — Heaven    be 

praised ! 
He  wants  not  strength  at  least  and  well  tnm*d 

limbs, 
Had  they  but  taught  him  how  to  use  them. 

Knaves ! 
They  have  neglected  him. 

Enter  Glottxvbal,  who  draws  back  on  see- 
ing hu  Father. 

Advance,  young  Sir :  art  thou  afraid  of  me  ? 
That  thus  thou  shrinkest  like  a  sculking  thief 
To  make  disgrace  the  more  apparent  on  thee .' 
GUfi.  Yes,  call  it  then  disgrace,  or  what 
yon  please  ; 
Had  not  my  laoces  point  somewhat  awry 

Glanced  on  his  shield 

Hturk.  E'en  so;  I  doubt  it  not; 
Thy  lances  point,  and  every  jhing  about  thee 
Hsth  glanced  awry.    Go,  rid  my  house,  I 

say, 
Of  all  those  feasting  flatterers  that  deceive 

thee; 
They  harbour  here  no  more :  dismiss  them 
quickly. 
Glot.  Do  it  yourself,  my  Lord;  you  are,  I 
trow. 
Angry  enough  to  do  it  sharply. 

Htifk.  {turning  to  Urston)  Faith ! 
He  gibes  me  fiuny  here ;  there's  reason  in*t ; 
Foob  speak  not  thus,    (to  Glottenbal)  Goto! 

if!  am  angry, 
Thou  art  a  graceless  son  to  tell  me  so. 

Olot.  Have  you  not  bid  me  still  to  speak 

the  truth? 
Hugh,  (to  Urston)  Again  thou  hear'st  he 

makes  an  apt  reply. 
VrMt,  He  wants  not  worus. 
ffngh.  Nor  meaning  neither,  Father. 


Eater  ElsavorAi 


Well  Dame ;  where  hast  thou  been  ? 
ELea.  I  came  from  Orra. 
Hugh,  Hast  thou  been  pleading  in  our  no's 
excuse  ? 
And  how  did  she  receive  it  ? 
£Ua,  I  tried  to  do  it,  bat  her  present  fan- 
mour 
Is  jest  and  merriment.    She  is  behiad  mey 
Stopping  to  stroke  a  hound,  that  in  the  cqri- 

dor 
Came  to  her  fawningly  to  be  caresL 
Glot.  (lutaung.)  Aye  she  is  eomiog ;  hgkt 
and  quicK  her  steps ; 
So  sound  they,  when  her  spirits  axe  unruly. 
But  I  am  bold ;  she  shall  not  mock  me  new. 


Enter  Orra,  trippimp  gayly,  and  playing  vikk 
the  folds  of  her  scarf. 

Methinks  you  trip  it  briskly, gentle  Dame. 
Or.  Does  it  omend  you,  noble  Knight  ? 
Glot.  Goto! 
I  know  your  meaning.    Wherefore  smile  yo« 

so? 
Or.  Because,  (^ood  sooth!  with  tried  and 

aching  sides 
I  have  not  power  to  laugh. 

Glot.  Full  well  I  know  why  thou  m  meny 

art 
Thou  think*Bt  of  him  to  whom  thou  gav'st 

that  sprig 
Of  hopeful  green,  hhi  rusty  casque  to  mor, 
Whilst  at  thy  feet  his  honour'cl  gUve  lie  laid. 
Or.  Nav,  rather  say,  of  him,  who  at  my 

feet, 
From  his  proud  courser's  back,  more  gaDantly 
Laid  his  most  precious  self;  then  stele  away, 
Thro'  modesty,  nnthank'd,  nor  left  behind 
Of  all  his  gear  that  flutter'd  in  the  dust. 
Or  glove  or  band,  or  fragment  of  torn  hose^ 
For  dear  remembrance-sake,  that  in  my  sleeve 
I  might  have  stuck  it    O !  thou  wrongest  me 

much 
To  think  my  merriment  a  refrenoe  hath 
To  any  one  but  him.  {LauMiig.) 
EUa.  Nay  Orra;  these  wild  fits  of  uncofb'd 

laughter, 
Athwart  the  gloonnr  tenor  of  your  mind. 
As  it  has  lowT'd  of  late,  so  keenly  cast, 
Unsuited  seem  and  strange. 
Or.  O  nothing  strange,  my  gentle  £fea- 

nora! 
Did'st  thou  ne'er  see  the  swallowa  vecriag 

breast. 
Winging  the  air  beneath  some  mu^  dead 
In  the  sunn'd  glimpse  of  a  Btormy  day. 
Shiver  in  silv'ry  bnghtneas  ? 
Or  boatman's  oar  as  vivid  ligfatiiin|^  BmA 
In  the  faint  gleam,  that  like  a  spint's  nath 
Tracks  the  still  waten  of  some  sullealake? 
Or  lonely  Tower,  from  its  brown  mem  of 

woods, 
Give  to  the  partin|^  of  a  wintij  tua 
One  hasty  gianoe  m  mockery  of  the  loMi 
Cloeing    in    darkness    round    itf— tientle 

Friend ! 
Chide  not  her  miith,  who  wai  nd  jMkrday, 
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And  may  be  bo  to-morrow. 

Gloi.  And  wherefore  art  thou  sad,  unless 

it  10 
From  thine  own  wayward  humour  ?     Other 

Dames 
Were  they  so  courted,  would  be  gay  and  hap- 

Or.  Wayward  It  needs  must  be,  since  I  am 
sad 
When  such  perfection  woos  me. 
Pray  good  Glottenbal, 
How  did  st  thou  learn  with  such  a  wond'rous 

grace 
To  toss  thy  armed  heels  up  in  the  air, 
And  clutch  with  out^spread  hands  the  slipp'ry 

sand? 
I  was  the  more  amaz'd  at  thy  dexterity, 
As  this,  of  all  the  feats  which  thou,  before- 
hand, 
Did'st  promise  to  perform,  most  modestly, 
Thou  did'st  forbear  to  mention. 

Gt4U.  Gibe  away ! 
I  care  not  for  thy  gibing.    With  fair  lists 

And  BO  black  arts  against  me 

Hugh,  {advancing  angrily  from  the  bottom  of 
the  stage  to  Glottenbal,)  Hold  thy 
peace  1 
(To  Orra.)  And,  Madam,  be  at  least  somewhat 

restrained 
In  your  unruly  humour. 

Or.  Pardon^  my   Lord:  1  knew  not  you 
were  near  me. 
My  humour  is  unruly  :  with  your  leave, 
I  will  retire  till  I  have  curb'd  it  better. 
(To  £]eanora.)  I  would  not  lose  your  com- 
pany, sweet  Countess. 
£2.  We'll  go  toffelher  then. 

[E1.EUAT  Orra  and  Eleanora. 
(Manet  Hughobert;  who  paces  angrily  about 
the  stage^  while  Glottenbal  stemds  on  the 
front,  thumping  his  legs  with  las  shealh'd 
rapier.) 
There  is  no  striving  with  a  forward  ffirl, 
Nor  pushing  on  a  tool.    My  harassed  life. 
Day  aAer  day,  more  irksome  grows. — Curs'd 

bane! 
ril  toil  no  more  for  this  untoward  match. 

£nt«r  R9D10KRE,  stealing  behind  and  listening. 

Rud.  Tou  are  disturbed,  my  Loxd. 

Hugh.  What !  is  it  thou .'  I  am  disturbed 

insooth! 
Rud,  Aye,  Orra  has  been  here,  and  some 
light  words 
Of  girlish  levity  have  mov'd  you.    How ! 
Toil  for  this  match  no  more  1    What  else  re- 
mains, 
If  this  should  be  abandon 'd,  noble  Aldenberg, 
That  can  be  worth  your  toil  ? 

Hugh.  rU  match  the  cub  elsewhere. 
Rud,  What  call  yc  matching  ? 
Hugh.  Surely  for  him  some  other  virtuous 
maid 
Of  high  descent,  tho*  not  so  richly  downed, 
Mav  be  obtain'd. 

Rud.  Within  your  walls,  perhaps, 
Some  waiting  gentle- woman,  who  perchance 
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May  be  some  fifly  generations  back 
Descended  fVom  a  king,  he  will  himself, 
Ere  long  obtain,  without  your  aid,  my  Lord. 
Hugh.  Thoumak'stmemad!  the  dolt!  the 
senseless  dolt ! 
What  can  I  do  for  him  f  I  cannot  force 
A  noble  maid  entrusted  to  my  care  : 
I,  the  sole  guardian  of  her  helpless  youth. 
Rud,  That  were  indeed  unfit :  but  there  are 
means 
To  make  her  yield  consent. 
Hugh,    Then  by  my  faith,  good  friend,  I'll 
call  thee  wizard. 
If  thou  can'st  find  them  out.    What  means 

already. 
Short  of  compulsion,  have  we  lefl  untried? 
And  now  the  term  of  my  authority 
Wears  to  its  close. 
Rud.  I  know  it  well ;  and  therefore  power- 
ful means. 
And  of  quick  operation,  must  be  sought 
Hugh.  Speak  plainly  to  me. 
Rud.  1  have  watched  her  long: 
I've  seen  her  cheek  flush'd  with  the  rosy  glow 
Of  jocund  spirits,  deadly  pale  become 
At  tale  of  nightly  sprite  or  apparition, 
Such  as  all  hear,  'tis  true,  with  greedy  ears. 
Saying,  '*  Saints  save  usi"   but  forget  as 

quickly. 
I've  markd  her  long:  she  has,  with  all  her 

shrewdness 
And  playful  merriment,  a  gloomy  fancy. 
That  broods  within  itself  on  feanul  things. 
Hugh.  And  what  doth  this  avail  us  ? 
Rua.  Hear  me  out. 
Your  ancient  castle  in  the  Snabian  forest 
Hath,  as  too  well  you  know,  belonging  to  it. 
Or  fake  or  true,  frightful  reports.    There  hold 

her 
Strictly  confined  in  sombre  bani^ment ; 
And  doubt  not  but  she  will,  ere  long,  fuU 

gladly 
Her  free£>m  purchase  at  the  price  you  name. 
Hugh.  On  what  pretence  can  I  confine  her 
there.' 
It  were  most  odious. 

Rud.  Can  pretence  be  wanting  ? 
Has  she  not  favour  shewn  to  Theobald, 
Who  in  your  neighbourhood,  with  his  sworn 

friend 
The  Banneret  of  Basle,  suspiciously 
Prolongs  his  stay  ?  A  poor  and  paltry  Count, 
Unmeet  to  match  with  her.    And  want  ye 

then 
A  reason  for  removing  her  with  speed 
To  some  remoter  quarter  ?  Out  upon  it ! 
Y9U  are  too  scrupulous. 

Hugh.  Thy  scneme  is  good,  but  cruel. 
(Glottenbal — who  has  been  drawing  nearer  to 
them,  and  attending  to  the  last  part  of  their 
discourse.) 

Glot,  O  much  I  like  it,  dearly  wicked  Ru- 
di^re ! 
She  then  will  turn  her  mind  to  other  thoughts 
Than  scornful  gribe  at  me. 
Hugh,  I  to  her  father  swore  I  would  pro- 
tect her : 
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I  would  folfiU  hii  wUl. 
Rud.  And,  in  UuU  will,  her  father  did  de* 
iire 
She  mu^ht  be  maieh*d  with  thii  your  only  son ; 
Therefore  you're  firmly  bouna  all  means  to 

use 
That  may  the  end  attain. 
Hu^.  Walk  forth  with  me;  we*ll  talk  of 
this  at  laree. 

[Exeunt  Huffh.  and  Rud. 

(Mamt  Glottenbal,  v>ho  comes  fonoard  from 

the  bottom  of  the  ttagt  with  the  actum  of  a 

kwht  adoandng  to  the  charge,) 

Yes.  was  it  is :  I  have  the  slight  o't  now : 

And  were  the  combat  yet  to  come,  I'd  shew 

them 
I'm  not  a  whit  behind  the  bravest  knight, 
Cross  luck  excepted. 

Enter  Maurics. 

Maur.  My  Lord,  indulge  us  of  your  cour- 
tesy. 
Olot,  In  what,  I  pray  ? 
Maur.  Did  not  Fernando  tell  you  ? 
We  are  all  met  within  our  social  bower ; 
And  I  have  wager'd  on  your  head,  that  none 
But  you  alone,  within  the  Count's  domains, 
Can  to  the  bottom  drain  the  chased  horn. 
Come ',  do  not  linger  here  when  glory  calls 
you. 
Glot.  Think'st  thou  that  Theobald  could 

drink  so  stoutly  ? 
Maur,  He,  paltry  chief!  he  herds  with  so- 
ber burghers ; 
A  goblet,  half  its  size,  would  conquer  him. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCSITK  1. — A   OARDCir  WITH   T&ES8  AKD 

shrubs,  &0.  orra,  theobald,  and 
haetman  are  oiscoyered  in  a  bha- 

^  ded  walk  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stage,  speaking  in  dumb  show, 
which   thet   cross,    disappearing 

.  behind  the  trees,  and  are  pre- 
sently followed  bt  cathrina 
and  alice,  who  continue  walking 
there:  orra,  theobald,  and  hart- 
man  THEN  APPEAR  AGAIN,  ENTERING 
NEAR   THE  FRONT   OF   THE   STAGE. 

Or.  {taUang  to  Hart  agghe  etUeare.)  And  so, 

since  fate  has  made  me,  woe  the  day ! 

That  poor  and  good-for-nothing,  helpless  be- 

Woman  yctept,  I  must  consign  myself 
With  all  my  lands  and  rights  into  the  hands 
Of  some  proud  man,  and  say,  <<Take  all,  I 

praj. 
And  do  me  m  return  the  grace  and  favour 
To  be  my  master." 
Bsrt.  Nay,  gentle  lady !  you  constrain  my 

words. 


And  load  them  with  a  meaiiiiig  hank  and 

foreign 
To  what  they  truly  bear. — ^A  master!  No: 
A  valiant  gentle  mate,  who  in  the  field 
Or  in  the  council  will  maintain  your  right: 
A  noble,  equal  partner. 

Or.  (shaking  her  head.)  Well  I  know 
in  such  a  partnership,  the  share  ofpower 
Allotted  to  the  wife.    See;  noble  Falkenstein 
Hath  silent  been  the  while,  nor  spoke  one 

word 
In  aid  of  all  your  specious  arguments. 
What^s  your  advice,  my  Lord?       (to  Thea) 

Theo.  Ah,  noble  Oira ! 
'Tweie  like  self-murder  to  give  honest  ooon- 

sel:  * 

Then  urse  me  not — I  frankly  do  confess 
I  should  be  more  heroic  than  1  am. 

Or.  Right  well  I  see  thy  head  approves  aiiy 

plan. 
And  by  and  by,  so  will  thy  gen'rona  heart 
In  short,  I  would,  without  another's  iMve, 
Improve  the  low  condition  of  my  peasants. 
And  cherish  them  in  peace.    Ev'n  now  lll^ 

thinks 
Each  little  cottage  of  my  native  vale 
Swells  out  its  earthen  sides,  up-heavcs  ils 

roof. 
Like  to  a  hillock  mov'd  by  lab*ring  mole, 
And  with  green  trul-weeds  clambring  op  iti 

walls, 
Roses  and  ev'ry  gay  and  fra^jTant  plant. 
Before  my  fiuicy  stands,  a  fairy  bower. 
Aye,  and  within  it  too  do  fairies  dwell. 
{tjooking  playfully  thro^  her  Jmgers  kke  s 

ehew-glass,) 
Peep  thro'  its  wreathed  window,  if  indeed 
The  flowers  grow  not  loo  close;  and  thexe 

withm 
Thou*ltsee  some  half  a  doxen  rosy  brats. 
Eating    from    wooden  bowls   their  datn^ 

milk; — 
Those  are  my  mountain  elves.    See'st  tboa 

not 
Th^ir  yery  forms  distinctly  ? 
Theo.  O  most  distinctly  !  And  moit  beau- 
tiful 
The  sight!  Which  sweetly  stiixeth  m  the 

heart 
Feelings  that  gladden  and  ennoble  it, 
Dancing  like  sun-beams  on  the  rippled  sea: 
A  blessed  picture  !  Foul  befall  the  man. 
Whose  narrow  selfish  soul  would  shade  or 

mar  it! 
Hart.  To  this  right  heartily  I  say  Amen ! 
But  if  there  be  a  man,  whose  gen'rous  soul 

{turning  to  Ona.) 
Like  ardour  fiUs;  who  would  with  thee  pur- 
sue 
Thy  gen'rous  plan;  who  would  his  harness 

don — 
Or.  (putting  her  hand  on  him,  ingentie  ia- 

terruption.)  Nay,  valiant  Banneret, 

who  would,  an'  please  you, 
His  harness  doff:  all  feuos,  all  strife  forbear. 
All  military  rivalship,  all  lust 
Of  added  power,  and  live  in  steady  quietans 
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A  mild  and  foBt*ring  Lord.    Know  yoa  of 

one 
That  would  lo  shaie  my  task  ? — ^You  answer 

not. 
And  yonr  bmye  friend  methinka  caata  on  the 

eround 
A  thoogntfiillook ;  wots  he  of  aueh  a  Lord? 


(to  Theo.) 
!— No, 


7%M.  Wot  I  of  aaeh  a  Lord !— No,  noble 

I  do  not,  nor  does  Hartman^  tho'  perhaps 
His  friendship  may  betray  his  iadjrment.    No; 
None  such  exist ;  we  are  all  fierce,  conten- 
tions, 
Restless  and  proud,  and  prone  to  vengeful 

feuds ; 
The  very  distant  sound  of  war  excites  us, 
Like  coursers  lisfninff  to  the  chase,  whopaw 
And  fiet  and  bite  the  curbing  rein.    Trust 

none 
To  croes  thy  gentle,  but  most  princely  pur- 

Wbo  halh  on  head  a  circling  helmet  wore. 
Or  ever  grtap'd  a  glave.— But  ne'ertheless 
There  is—I  know  a  man.— Might  I  be  bold  ? 
Or.  Being  so  honest,  boldness  is  your  right. 
7%eo.  Permitted  then,  I'll  say,  I  know  a 
man, 
Tho'  most  unworthy  Orra's  Lord  to  be. 
Who,  as  her  champion,  friend,  devoted  sol-. 

dier. 
Might  yet  commend  himself;  and,  so  receiv- 
ed, 
Who  would  at  her  command,  for  her  defence 
His  sword  right  proudly  draw.    An  honour'd 

sword, 
Like  that  which  at  the  gate  of  Paradise 
From  steps  pro&ne  the  blessed  region  guard- 
ed. 
Or,  Thanks  to  the  generous  knight !  I  also 

know 

The  man  thou  would'st commend;  and  when 
my  state 

Such  service  needeth,  to  no  sword  but  his 

Will  1  that  service  owe. 
Jiuo.  Most  noble  Orra !  greatly  is  he  hon- 
oured ; 

And  win  not  murmur  that  a  higher  wish, 

Too  high,  and  too  presumptuous,  is  represt 
(Kusing  her  handwUh  great  respect) 
Or.  Nay,  Rodolph  Hartman,  clear  that 
cloudy  brow, 

And  look  on  f^kenstein  and  on  m^lf, 

As  two  co-burghers  of  thy  native  city. 

(For  such  I  mean  ere  long  to  be,)  ana  claim- 
ing 

From  thee,  as  cadets  firom  an  elder  bom, 

Thy  cheering  equal  kindness. 

Eater  a  Servant. 
£er.  The  Count  is  now  at  leisure  to  receive 
The  Lord  of  Falkenstein,  and  Rodolph  Hart- 
man. 
Bart,  We  shall  attend  him  shortly. 

[Exit  Servant 
(jAsu2s  to  Theo.)— Most  we  now 
Oar  purpgi'd  suit,  to  fome  ptelended  matter 


Of  slighter  import  change  ? 

Theo.  (to  Hart,  aside.)  Assuredhr.— 
Madam,  I  take  mv  leave  with  all  devotioa. 
Hart.  I  with  aU  friendly  wishes. 

[ExsuKT  Theo.  and  Hart 

(Cathrina  and  Alice  luno  advance  through  the 

^iTubSf  ^.  at  the  bottom  of  the  stagey  while 

Orra  remains,  wrapped  in  thouglU,  on  the 

front.) 

Cath.  Madam,  you 're  thoughtiiil;  some* 
thing  occupies 
Your  busy  mmd. 

Or.  What  was't  we  talk'd  of,  when  the 
worthy  Banneret 
With  Falkenstein  upon  our  converse  broke  ? 
Cath.  How  we  should  spend  our  time,  when 
in  your  castle 
Ton  shall  your  state  maintain  in  ancient  splen- 
dour. 
With  all  your  vassals  round  yon. 
Or.  Aye,  so  it  was. 
M.  And  you  did  sav,  my  Lady, 
It  should  not  be  a  cold  unsocial  grandeur: 
That  you  would  keep,  the  whBe,  a  merry 
house. 
Or.  O  doubt  it  not!  FU  gathe^  round  my 
board 
All  that  heav'n  sends  to  me  of  wav-wom  folks^ 
And  noble  travellers,  and  neighb  ring  friends, 
Both  young  and  old.    Within  my  ample  hall, 
Tiip  wom-outman  of  arms,  (of  whom  too  manyi 
Trebly  descended,  rove  like  reckless  vagrants 
Ph)m  one  proud  chieflun's  castle  to  another, 
Half  chid,  half  honour'd,)  shall  o'tip-toe  tread, 
ToBsinff  hb  grey  locks  from  his  wrinkled  brow 
With  cneertul  fieedpm,  as  he  boasts  his  feats 
Of  dajrseone  by. — ^Musio  we'll  have ;  and  oft 
The  bick'ring  dance  upon  our  oaken  floors 
Shall,  thundTing  loud,  strike  on  the  distant 

ear 
Of  'nighted  travellers,  who  shall  ffladlv  bend 
Their  doubtful  footsteps  tow'rds  the  cneering 

din. 
Solemn,  and  mve,  and  cloister'd,  and  demure 
We  shall  notM.    Will  thb  content  ye,  dam* 
sels.' 
M,  O  passing  well !  'twill  be  a  pleasant 
hfe; 
Free  from  all  stern  subjection ;  blithe  and  fta- 

ciful; 
We'll  do  whate'er  we  list. 
Cath.  That  right  and  prudent  is,  I  hope 

thou  meanest. 
M.  Why  ever  so  susmcious  and  so  strict  f 
How  could'st  thou  thinl  I  had  another  mean- 
ing? 
(To  Orra.)  Andshall  we  ramble  in  the  woods 

Axil  oft 
With  hound  and  horn  ?— 4hat  is  my  dearest 

Or.  Thou  runn'st  me  ftst,  good  Alioe.    Do 

not  doubt 
This  shall  be  wanting  to  us.    Ev'ry  season 
Shall  have  its  suited  pastime :  even  Winter 
In  its  deep  noon,  when  mountains  piled  with 

snow, 
And  ehok*d  up  valleys  from  oar  maosioa  bar 
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All  entnutce,  and  nor  goest  nor  tniTeUer 
Boands  at  oar  gale ;  ihs  empty  hall  forsaking, 
In  lome  warm  chamber,  by  me  crackling  fire, 
We'll  hold  our  little,  mag,  domestic  court, 
Flying  oar  work   with  song   and  tale  be- 
tween. 
CM.  And  stories  too,  I  ween,  of  ghosts 
and  spirits, 
And  things  unearthly,  that  on  MichaeVs  ere 
Rise  from  the  yawning  tombs. 

Or.   Thou  thinkest  then  one  night  o*  th* 
year  is  truly 
More  horrid  than  the  rest. 

Cath.  Perluips  *tis  only  silly  superstition  : 
But  yet  it  is  well  known  the  Count's  brave 

father 
Would  rather  on  a  glacier's  point  have  lain, 
By  an^ry  tempests  rock'd,  than  on  that  night 
Sunk  m  a  downy  coach  in  Brunier's  castle. 
Or.  How,  pray  ?  What  fearful  thing  did 

scare  him  so  ? 
()ath.  Hast  thou  ne'er  heard  the  story  of 
Count  Hugo, 
His  ancester,  who  slew  the  hunter-knight? 
Or.  (eagerly.)   Tell  it  I  pray  thee. 
Jll.  Cauirina,  tell  it  not :  it  is  not  right : 
Such  stories  ever  change  her  cheerful  spirits 
To  gloomy  pensiveness;   her  rosy  bloom 
To  the  wan  colour  of  a  shrouded  corse. 
(  7o  Orra.)  What  pleaaure  is  there,  Lady,  when 

thy  hand. 
Cold  SB  the  valley  s  ice,  with  hasty  grasp 
Seizes  on  her  who  speaks,  while  thy  shrunk 

form 
Cow'ring  and  shiv'ring  stands   with  keen 

tum'd  ear 
To  catch  what  follows  of  the  pausing  tale  P 
Or.  And  let  me  cow'ring  stand,  and  be  my 
touch 
The  valley's  ice :  there  is  a  pleasure  in  it. 
M.  Say'st  thou  indeed  there  is  a  pleasure 

in  it? 
Or.  Tea,  when  the  cold  blood  shoots  through 
every  vein : 
When  every  nair's-pit  on  my  shrunken  skin 
A  knotted  knoll  becomes,  and  to  mine  ears 
Strange  inward  sounds  awake,  and  to  mine 

eyes 
Rush  stranger  tears,  there  is  a  joy  in  fear. 

{Catching  hold  of  Cathrina.) 
Tell  it,  Cathrina,  for  the  fife  within  me 
Beats  tliick,  and  stirs  to  hear  it 
He  slew  the  hunter-knight  ? 

Ouh.  Since  I  must  tell  it,  then^  the  story 
goes 
That  grim  Count  Wallenberg,  the  ancestor 
Of  Hughobert  and  also  of  yourself, 
From  Hatred  or  from  envy,  did  decoy 
A  noble  knight,  who  hunted  in  the  forest, 
Well  the  Black  Forest  named,  into  his  castle, 
And  there,  within  his  chamber,  murder'd 
him — 
Or.  Merciful  Heaven!  and 
there  runs 


m  my  vems 


A  murderer's  blood.    Said'st  thou  not,  naiir- 
der'ihimf 


Cath.  Aje;  as  he  lay  aaleep,  at  dead  oT 

night. 
Or.  A  deed  most  horrible  ! 
Cath.  It  was  on  Michael's  eve ;  and  since 

that  time, 
The  neighb'ring  hinds  oft  hear  the  midnight 

yell 
Of  spectre-hounds,  snd  see  the  spectre  shape? 
Of  huntsmen  on  their  sable  steeds,  witii  stii 
A  nobler  hunter  riding  in  their  van 
To  cheer  the  desp'iate  chace,  by  moonlight 

shewn. 
When  wanes  its  horn,  in  long  October  nigfati. 
Or.  This  hath  been  often  seen  ? 
Cath.  Aye,  so  they  say. 
But.  as  the  story  goes,  on  Michaers  eve. 
Ana  on  that  ni^ht  alone  of  all  the  year, 
The  hunter-knight  himself,  having  a  horn 
Thrice  soundea  at  the  gates,  the  castle  en- 
ters; 
And,  in  the  very  chamber  where  he  died. 
Calls  on  his  mord'rer,  or  in  his  default 
Some  true  descendant  of  his  house,  to  loose 
His  spirit  from  its  torment ;  for  his  body 
Is  laid  i'  the  earth  unbless'd,  and  none  can 

teU 
The  spot  of  its  interment. 

Or.  Call  on  some  true  descendant  of  his 

race! 
It  were  to  such  a  fearful  interview. 
But  in  that  chamber,  on  that  night  alone— 
Hath  he  elsewhere  to  any  of  the  race 

Appear'd  ?  or  hath  he  power 

Al.  Nay,  nay,  forbear : 
See  how  she  looks.  {To  Orra.)  I  fear  thou  ut 

not  well. 
Or.  There  is  a  sickly  faintness  come  upon 

me. 
M.  And  did'st  thou  say  there  is  a  joy  in 

fear  ? 
Or.  My  mind  of  late  has  strange  impresaiofis 

ta'en. 
I  know  not  how  it  is. 

M.  A  few  nights  since. 
Stealing  o'tiptoe,  softly  thro*  your  chamber, 

Towaras  nyr  own 

Or.  O  Heaven  defend  us !  did'st  thoa  see 

aught  there  ? 
Jil.  Only  your  sleeping  self.    But  yoa  ap> 

pear'd 
Distress'd  and  troubled  in  your  dreams ;  and 

once 
I  thought  to  wake  you  ere  I  left  the  duunber, 
But  I  forbore. 

Or,  And  glad  1  am  thou  did'st. 
It  is  not  dreams  I  fear ;  for  still  with  me 
There  is  an  indistinctness  o'er  them  cast, 
Like  the  dull  gloom  of  misty  twilight,  where 
Before  mine  eyes  pass  all  incongruous  tbiogs, 
Hu^i  horrible  ana  strange,  on  which  I  stare 
As  idiots  do  upon  this  changeful  world 
Witli  nor  surprise  nor  speculation.    No ; 
Dreams  I  fear  not :  it  is  the  dreadful  wakinv« 
When  in  deep  midnight  stillness,  the  roose<i 

fancy 
Takes  up  tb'  imperfect  shadows  of  its  sleep, 
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Like  a  marr'd  ipeech  mateh'd  from  a  bang- 

ler's  mouth, 
Shaping  their  forms  distinctively  and  vivid 
Tm  visions  horrible : — this  is  my  bane ; — 
It  is  the  dreadful  waking  that  I  fear. 
M,  Well,  speak  of  other  things.    There  in 

good  time 
Tour  ghostly  father  comes  with  quicken*d 

stepS| 
Like  one  who  bears  some  tidinffs  good  or  ill. 
Heaven  grant  they  may  be  good  \ 

Enter  Urston. 

Or.  Father,  you  seem  disturb 'd. 
Urst.    Daugnter,  I  am  in  truth  disturb'd. 
The  Count 
Has  o*the  sudden,  being  much  enraged 
That  Falkenstein  still  lingers  near  these  walls, 
Resolv'd  to  send  thee  hence,  to  be  a  while 
In  banishment  detained,  till  on  his  son 
Thou  look'st  with  better  favour. 

Or,  Aye,  indeed ! 

That  is  to  say  perpetual  banishment; 
A  sentence  hrat  or  heavy,  as  the  place 
la  sweet  or  irxsome  he  would  sena  me  to. 
Vrst.  He  will  contrive  to  make  it,  doubt 
him  not, 
Irksome  enough.    Therefore  I  would  advise 

thee 
To  feign  at  least,  but  for  a  Uttle  time, 
A  disposition  to  obey  his  wishes. 
He's  stem,  but  not  relentless ;  and  his  dame, 
The  gentle  Eleanor,  will  still  befriend  you, 
When  fit  occasion  serves. 

Or,  What  said'st  thou,  Father  ? 

To  feign  a  disposition  to  obey ! 
I  did  mistake  thy  words. 

(/rst.  No,  gentle  daughter ; 

So  pressed,  thou  mayest  feign  and  yet  be 

blameless. 
A  trusty  guardian's  faith  with  thee  he  holds 

not, 
And    therefore    thou  art  free   to  meet  his 

wrongs 
With  what  defence  thou  hast. 

Or,  {proudly.)  Nay,  pardon  me  \  I,  with  an 
unshorn  crown. 
Must  hold  the  truth  in  plain  simplicity, 
And  am  in  nice  distinctions  most  unskil- 
ful. 
Vrtt,  Lady,  have  I  deserv'd  this  sharpness } 
Oh 
Thine  infant  hand  has  strok'd  thip  shaven 

crown: 
Thott'st  ne'er  till  now  reproach 'd  it. 

Or,  {bwraUng  into  tears.)  Pardon,  O  pardon 
me,  my  gentle  Urston ! 
Pardon  a  wayward  child,  whose  eager  tem- 
per 
Doth  sometimes  mar  the  kindness  of  her 

heart. 
Father,  am  I  forgiven .'  {Hanging  on  him.) 
UrM,  Thou  art,  thou  art : 

Tboa  art  forgiven;  more  than  forgiven,  my 
child. 
Or.  Then  lead  me  to  the  Count,  I  will  my- 
self 


Learn  his  stern  purpose. 

Urst.  In  the  hall  he  is, 

Seated  in  state,  and  waiting  to  receive  you. 

[£X£[7NT. 
ScENe'III. — A  SPACIOUS  APARTMENT,  OR 

barom's    hall,    with    a  chair   or 

&TATE. 

HuoHOBERT,  Eleanora,  and  Glottenbal 
enter  near  the  Front,  speaking  as  they  enter  ; 
and  afterwards  enter  Vassels  and  Attendants, 
who  range  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Stage. 

Hugh.  Cease,  Dame  !  I  will  not  hear;  thou 
striv'st  in  vain 
With  thy  weak  pleadings.    Orra  hence  must 

go 
Within  the  hour,  unless  she  will  encase 
Her  plighted  word  to  marry  Glottenbai. 

Glot.  Aye,  and  a  mighty  hardship,  by  the 
mass! 

Hugh,  I've  summon 'd  her  in  solemn  form 
before  me, 
That  these  my  vassals  should  my  act  approve. 
Knowing  my  rij^ht  of  guardianship ;  and  also 
That  her  late  father,  in  his  dying  moments,, 
Did  will  she  should  be  married  to  my  son  ; 
Which  will,  she  now  must  promise  to  obey. 
Or  take  the  consequence. 

El'.  But  why  so  hasty  ? 

Hugh.  Why,  say 'st thou.'  Falkenstein  still 
in  these  parts 
Lingers  with  sly  intent.  Even  now  he  lefl  me. 
After  an  interview  of  small  importance, 
Which  he  and  Hartman,  as  a  blind  pretence 
For  seeing  Orra,  formally  requested. 
I  say  again  she  must  forthwith  obey  me, 
Or  take  the  consequence  of  wayward  wiU. 

El.  Nay,  not  for  Orra  do  I  now  entreat 
So  much  as  for  thyself.    Bethink  thee  well 
What  honour  thou  shalt  have,  when  it   i^ 

known 
Thy  ward  from  thy  protecting  roof  was  sent; 
Thou  who  should'st  be  to  her  a  friend,  a  father. 

Hugh.  But  do    I  send  her   unprotected  ^ 

Brave  Rudigere  conducts  her  with  a  band 
Of  trusty  spearmen.    In  her  new  abode 
She  will  be  safe  as  here. 

El.  Ha!  Rudigere! 

Put'st  thou  such  trust  in  him .'    Alas,  my 

Lord.) 
His  heart  is  full  of  cunning  and  deceit. 
Wilt  thou  to  him  the  flower  of  all  thy  race 
Rashly  intrust  ?  O  be  advised,  my  Lord  * 
Hugh.    Thy  ghostly  father  tells  thee  00, 1 

doubt  not. 
Another  priest  confesses  Rudiirere, 
And  Urston  tikes  him  not.    Sut  canst  thoa 

think, 
With  aught  but  honest  puzpoee,  he  would 

choose 
From  all  her  women  the  severe  Cathiina, 
So  strictly  virtuous,  for  her  companion .' 
This  pttta  all  doubt  to  lilenoe.    oay  no  moie> 
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Else  I  shall  think  thou  plead'it  against  my 

son, 
More  with  a  step-dame's  than  a  mother's  fl- 
ings. 
Glot.  Aye,  marry  does  she  father  !    And 
forsooth, 
Regards  me  as  a  fool.    No  marvel  then 
That  Orra  scorns  me ;  being  taught  by  her, — 
How  should  she  ebje  ? — So  to  consider  me. 
Hugh,     {to   Glottenbal.)  Tut!    hold    thy 

tongue. 
El.  He  wrongs  me  much,  my  Lord. 

Hugh,  No  more,  for  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Orra,  attended  by  Urstoit,  Alice  and 
Cathrina;  and  Hughobert  seato  himself  in 
his  chair  of  state,  the  Vassals,  &jc  ranging 
themselves  on  each  side. 

Hugh,  (to  Orra.)  Madam  and  ward,  placed 
under  mine  authority, 
And  to  my  charge  committed  by  my  kins- 
man, 
Ulric  of  Aldenberg,  thy  noble  father ; 
Haying  all  sentle  means  essay'd  to  win  thee 
To  the  fulfilment  of  his  dying  will, 
That  did  decree  his  heiress  should  be  mar- 
ried 
With  Glottenbal  my  heir ;  I  solemnly 
Now  call  upon  thee,  ere  that  rougher  means 
Be  used  for  this  good  end,  to  promise  truly, 
Thou  wilt,  within  a  short  and  stated  time, 
Before  the  altar  give  thy  plighted  faith 
To  this  my  only  son.    I  wait  thine  answer. 
Orra  of  Aldenberg,  wilt  thou  do  this.' 

Or.  Count  of  ue  same,  my  lord  and  guar- 
dian, 
I  will  not. 

Hugh,     Have  a  care ,  thou  froward  maid ! 
*Tis  tnv  last  opportunity :  ere  long 
Thou  shalt,  within  a  dreary  dwelling  pent, 
Count  thy  dull  hours,  tolcf  by  the  dead  man's 

watch, 
And  wish  thou  had'st  not  been  so  proudly 
wilful. 
Or.   And  let  my  dull  hours  by  the  dead 
man's  watch 
Be  told;  yea,  make  me  too  the  dead  man's 

mate, 
My  dwelling  place  the  nailed  coffin ;  still 
I  would  prefer  it  to  the  living  Lord 
Tour  goodness  offers  me. 

Hugh.  Art  thou  bewitch 'd  ? 

Is  he  not  young,   well  featured  and  well 

form'd? 
And  dost  thou  put  him  in  thy  estimation 
"With  bones  and  sheeted  clay  f 
Beyond  endurance  is  tliy  stubborn  spirit 
Right  well  thy  father  knew  that  all  thy  sex 
Stubborn  and  headstrong  are;  therefore,  in 

wisdom. 
He  vested  me  with  power  that  might  compel 

thee 
To  what  he  willed  should  be. 

Or.  O  not  in  wisdom  ! 

Say  rather  in  that  weak,  but  gen'rous  ^ih. 
Which  said  to  him,  the  cope  oi  heaven  would 
faU 


And  smother  in  its  cradle'  his  swath'd  babe. 
Rather  than  thou,  his  mate   in  arms,  his 

kinsman. 
Who  by  his  side  in  many  a  field  had  fought. 
Should  st  take  advantage  of  his  confidence 
For  sordid  ends— 

My  brave  and  noble  father ! 
A  voice  comes  from  tny  grave  and  cries  again^ 

it, 
And  bids  me  to  be  bold.    Thine  awful  form 
Rises  before  me, — and  that  look  of  anguish 
On  thy  dark  brow ! — O  no !    I  blame  thee 
not 
Hugh.  Thou  seem'st  beside  thyself  with 
such  wild  ^stures 
And  strangely-flashing  eyes.    Repress  these 

fimcies. 
And  to  plain  reason  listen.    Thou  hast  said, 
For  Boraid  ends  I  have  advantage  ta'en. 
Since  thy  brave  father's  death,  by  war  and 

compact, 
Thou  of  thy^  lands  hast  lost  a  third  ;  whilst  I, 
B^  hapoy  fortune,  in  my  heir's  behalf, 
Have  ooubled  mj  domains  to    whi^    they 

were 
When  Ulric  chose  him  as  a  match  for  thee. 
Or.  Of  and  what  speaketh  this,  but  thai  mj 
father 
Domains  regarded  not ;  and  thought  a  mas, 
Such  ui  the  son  should  be  of  such  a  man 
As  thou  to  him  appear'dst,  a  match  more  hon- 
ourable 
Than  one  of  ampler  state.    Take  thou  froAi 

Glottenbal 
The  largely  added  lands  of  which  thou  boait- 

est. 
And  put,  in  lieu  thereof  into  his  stores 
Some  weight  of  manly  sense  and  gea'iois 

worth, 
And  I  will  say  thou  keep'st  fiuth  with  thy 

friend : 
But  as  it  is,  did'st  thou  unto  thy  we  alth 
A  kingdom  add,  thou  poorly  woold'st  deceive 
him. 
Hugh.  (Rising  from  his  chair  in  onger.) 
Now,  IVfaaam,  w  all  counsel  on  this  maUer 
Between  us  closed.    Prepare  thee  for  thy 
journey. 
M.  Nay,  good  my  Lord  1  consider. 
Hugh.  (toEleanora.)  What,  again  f 

Have  I  not  said  thou  hast  an  alien's  heart 
From  me  and  mine.    Learn  to  respect  ny 

will 
In  silence,  as  becomes  a  youthfhl  Oame. 
Urst.  For  a  few  days  may  she  not  still  le- 

main? 
Hugh.  No,  priest ;  not  for  an  hour.  It  is  my 
pleasure 
That  she  for  Brunier's  castle  do  set  f<»ih 
Without  delay. 
Or.  {toiUi,  a  JaxnX  starting  movemaU,)  In 

Brunier's  castle ! 
B^h.  Aye ; 

And    doth  this  change  the  colour  of  thy 

cheek, 
And  give  thy  alter'd  voice  a  feebler  soiuid.' 
(aside  to  Glottenbal.) 
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She  iihrinkt,  now  to  her,  boy;  this  is  thy 
time. 
Gla,  (to  Om.)   UnleH  thou  wilt,  then 
need'ft  not  go  at  all. 
There  is  full  many  a  maiden   would  right 

gUdly 
Accept  the  tenns  we  offer,  and  remain. 
(jlpatue.)  Wilt  thou  not  answer  me  f 
Or,  1  ind  not  hear  thee  speaks — I  heard 
thy  Toice, 
Bat  not  thy  words :  What  aaid'st  thou  ? 
Giat.  1  aay  there'i  many  a  maiden  would 
rignt  gladly 
Accept  the  terms  we  offer,  and  remain. 
The  daughter  of  a  king  hath  matched  ere 

now 
With  nune  inferior.    We  are  link'd  together 
As  'twere  by  right  and  natural  property. 
And  as  I've  said  before  I  say  again, 
I  lo?e  thee  too :  What  more  comd'st  thou  de- 
sire? 
Or.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  courtship,  tho' 
uncouth; 
For  it    confirms   my   purpose;    and    my 

strength 
Grows  as  thou  speak'st,  firm  like  the  deep- 

bas'd  rock. 
(to  Hughobert)  Now  for  my  journey  when 

yoa  wUl,  my  Lord ; 
I'm  ready. 

Hugh.  Be  it  so !  on  thine  own  head 

Best  all  the  blame.  (Going  from  her.) 

Perverse  past  all  relief  1 
(T^tminf  round  to  her  stenUy.) 
Orra  c^  Aldenberg,  wilt  thou  obey  me  ? 
Or.  Count  of  that  noble  house,  with  all 
respect, 
Affaia  I  say  I  will  not. 
[Exit  Hufhobert  in  anger ^fiMowed  by  Glot- 
tenbal,  Urston,  ^.    Manent  only  Eleano- 
ra^  Cathrina,  Alice  and  Orra,  who  hups  up 
laik  stately  prida  tiU  Hughobert,  and  ail 
Attendants  are  gone  out,  ana  then  throwing 
herself  into  the  arms  of  £leanora,  gives  vent 
to  her  feelings.) 

£L  Sweet  Orra !  be  notso  depress'd ;  thou 
goest 
For  a  short  term,  soon  to  return  again ; 
The  banishment  is  mine  who  stays  behind. 
But  I  will  beg  of  Heaven  with  ceaselew 

prayers 
To  have  thee  soon  restored :  and,  when  I 

dare, 
Will  plead  with  Hughobert  in  thy  behalf; 
He  is  not  always  stem. 
Or.  Thanks,  sentle  friend !  Thy  voice  to 
me  doth  sound 
Like  the  last  sounds  of  kindly  nature ;  dearly 
In  my  remembrance  shall  they  rest.— What 

sounds, 
Whatsifhts,  what  horrid  intercourse  I  may, 
Kre  we  shall  meet  again,  be  doom'd  to  prove, 
High  Heaven  alone  doth  know.    If  that  in- 
deed 
We  e'er  shall  meet  again !  (Falls  on  her  neck 
ondioe^.) 


El.  Nay,  nay  !  come  to  my  chamber.  Theie 
awhile 
Compose  your  spirits.    Be  not  so  demcst. 

[EXXUlfT. 

(Rudigere,  who  has  appear'df  during  the  last 
part  of  the  above  scene,  at  the  bottmn  of  the 
stage,  half  concealed,  as  if  upon  the  waieh, 
now  comes  foneard.) 

(Speaking  as  he  advances.)  Hold  firm  her 
pnde  till  fairly  from  these  walls 
Our  journey  is  begun ;  tht  n  fortune  bail ! 
Thy   favours  are  secured.    (Looking  off  the 
stage.) 

Ho,  Maurice  there ' 

Enter  Mavrick. 

My  &ithful  Maurice,  I  would  speak  with 

thee. 
1  leave  thee  here  behind  me  ;  to  thy  care. 
My  interests  1  commit ;  be  it  thy  diiarge 
To  counteract  thy  Ladv's  influence, 
Who  will  entreat  her  Lord  the  term  to  short- 
en 
Of  Orra's  absence,  maiming  thus  my  plan, 
Which  must,  belike,  have  time  to  be  effected. 
Be  vigilant,  be  artful ;  and  be  sure 
Thy  services  I  amply  will  repay. 
Maur.  Aye,  thou  hast  said  so,  and  I  have 

believed  thee. 
Rud.  And  dost  thou  doubt  ? 
Maur.        No;  yet  mean  time,  good  sooth ! 
If  somewhat  of  thy  bounty  I  miglit  finger, 
'Twere  well :    I  like  to  have  some  actual 

proof. 
Did*8t  thou  not  promise  it .' 

Rud.  Tis  true  I  did. 

But  other  pressing  calls  have  drain'd  my 

means. 
Maur.  And  other  pressing  calls  within  my 

mind. 
May  make  my  faith  to  falter. 
Aid,  Go  to !    I  know  thou  art  a  greedy ' 

leech, 
Tho'  nevertheless  thou  lov'st  me.    (Taking  a 

small  ease  from  his  pocket,  which  he 

cpens.) 

See'st  thou  here  .^ 
I  have  no  coin ;  but  look  upon  these  jewels : 
J  took  them  from  akniffht  I  slew  in  battle. 
When  1  am  Orra's  lord,  Uiou  shah  receive, 
Were  it  ten  thousand  crowns,  whate'er  their 

worth 
Shall  by  a  skilful  lapidar^jr  be 
In  honesty  esteem'a.  (Gives  him  the  jewels.) 
Maur.    I  thank   thee,  but  methinks  their 

lustre's  dim. 
I*ve  seen  the  stones  before  upon  thy  breast, 
In  gala  days,  but  never  heard  thee  boast 
They  were  of  so  much  value. 
Mid.  I  was  too  prudent ;  I  had  lost  them 

else. 
To  no  one  but  thyself  would  I  entrust 
The  secret  of  their  value. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  Rudigere,  the  spearmen  are  with- 
out, 
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Waiting  your  further  orders,  for  the  journey. 
Rud.  (to  Servant.)  I'll  come  to  them  anon. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Before  I  go,  I'll  speak  to  thee  again. 

[ExEoiVT  seoerttUy. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I, — a  forest  with  a  half-ru- 
ined CASTLE  IN  THE  BACK  GROUND, 
SEEN  THROUGH  THE  TREES  BT  MOON- 
LIGHT. FRANKO  AND  SEVERAL  OUT- 
LAWS ARE  DISCOVERED  SITTING  ON 
THE  GROUND,  ROUND  A  FIRE,  WITH 
FLA600NS,  &C.  BT  THEM,  AS  IF  THEY 
HAD  BEEN  DRINKING. 

SONG  of  several  voices. 

The  cough  and  crow  to  roost  are  gone, 

The  owl  sits  on  the  tree, 
The  hush'd  wind  wails  with  feeble  moan, 

Like  infant  charity. 

The  wild-fire  dances  on  the  fen, 

The  red  star  sheds  its  ray, 
Up-rouse  ye,  then,  my  merry  men ! 

It  is  our  op'ning  day. 

Both  child  and  nurse  are  fast  asleep, 

And  clos'd  is  every  flower. 
And  winking  tapers  faintly  peep 

High  from  my  Lady's  bower  ; 

Bewilder'd  hinds  with  shorten'd  ken 

Shrink  on  their  murky  way, 
Up-rouse  ye,  then,  my  merry  men ! 

it  is  our  opening  day. 

Nor  board  nor  garner  own  we  now, 

Nor  roof  nor  latched  door. 
Nor  kind  mate,  bound  by  holy  vow 

To  bless  a  good  man's  store ; 

Noon  lulls  us  in  a  gloomy  den. 

And  night  is  grown  our  day, 
Up-rouse  ye,  then,  my  merry  men ! 

And  use  it  aa  ye  may. 

Frank,  (to  1st  Out.)  How  lik'st  thou  (his, 

Fernando  ? 
1st  Out.  Well  sung  iTaith  !  but  serving  ill 
our  turn, 
Who  would  all  trav'llers  and  benighted  folks 
Scare  from  our  precincts.    Such  sweet  har- 
mony 
Will  rather  tempt  invasion. 
Frank.  Fear  not,  for  mingled  voices,  heard 
afar. 
Thro'  glade  and  glen  and  thicket,  stealing 

on 
To  distant  list'ners,  seem  wild-goblin-soands ; 
At  which  the  lonely  trav'ller  checks  his  steed, 
Pausing  with  long-drawn  breath  and  keen- 

turnM  ear ; 
And  twilight  pilferers  cast  down  in  haste 
Their  ill-got  burthens,  while  the  homeward 

Turns  from  his  path,  full  many  a  mile  about, 


Thro'  bog  and  mire  to  grope  his  blud'hii^ 

way. 
Such,  to  the  startled  ear  of  superstition. 
Were  seraph's  song,  could  we  like  wenpha 

sing. 

Enter  Ist  OaxbAw  hastily. 

2d  Out.  Disperse  ye  difl^rent  ways:  we 

are  undone. 
Frank.  How  say *st  thou,  duinking  poltran  ? 

we  undone. 
Outlawed  and  ruin'd    men,    who   lire    by 

daring ! 
2d  Out.  A  train  of  armed  men,  some  noble 

Dame 
Escorting,  (so  their  scattered  words  discoT- 

er'd 
As  unperceived  I  hnn?  upon  their  rear,) 
Are  close  at  hand,  and  mean  to  pass  the  night 
Within  the  castle. 

Frank.  Some  benighted  travellers. 
Bold  from  their  numbers,  or  who  ne'er  have 

heard 
The  ghostly  legend  of  this  dreaded  place. 
1st  Out.  Let  us  keep  close  within  oar  vault- 

ed  haunts; 
The  way  to  which  is  tangled  and  perplexed, 
And  cannot  be  discoyer'd:  with  the  mora 
They  will  depart. 
Frank.    Nay,  by  the  holy  massl    within 

those  walls 
Not  for  a  night  must  trav'llers  quietly  rest, 
Or  few  or  many.    Would  we  live  securely. 
We  must  uphold  the  terrors  of  the  place  : 
Therefore,  let  us  prepare  our  midnight  ronse. 
See,  from  the  windows  of  the  castle  gleam 

(lights  seen  from  tke  C4utlf) 
Quick  passing  lights,  as  tho*  they   moved 

withm 
In  hurried  preparation ;  and  that  bell, 

(bell  kmrd.) 
Which  from  yon  turret  its  shrill  'larum  sends. 
Betokens  some  unwonted  stir.    Come,  hearts ' 
Be  all  prepared,  before  the  midnight  watch. 
The  fiend-like  din  of  our  infernal  chaoe 
Around  the  walls  to  raise. — Come;    night 

advances.  [£xki.>  .vt. 

Scene   II.'r^A'  qothic   room    iv    the 

CASTLE,  WITH  THE  STAGE  DARKKVED. 

Enter  Cath Riir A,  bearing  a  light,  followed  bj- 

Okka. 

Or.  (Catching  her  by  the  rahe  and  puUin* 
her  back.)  Advance  no  further :  turn 
I  pray  !    This  room 
More  dismal  and  more  ghastly  seems  than 

that 
Which  we  have  left  behind.    Thy   taper's 

light, 
As  thus  aloft  thou  wav'st  it  to  and  &o. 
The  fretted  deling  gilds  with  feeble  bright- 
ness. 
Whilst  over-head  its  carved  ribs  glid  past 
Like  edgy  waves  of  a  dark  sea,  returning^ 
To  an  eclipsed  moon  its  sullen  sheen. 
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CfUk,  To  me  it  seeniB  less  dismal  than  the 
other. 
See,  here  are  chairs  around  the  table  set, 
Aa  if  its  test  inhabitants  had  left  it 
Scarcely  an  hour  ago. 

(Setting  th4  Ugkt  upon  tke  UAU.) 

Or.  Alas  !<  how -many  hours   and   years 

have  past 

Since  human  forms  have  round  this  table  sat. 

Or  lamp  or  taper  on  its  surface  gleam'd  ! 

Methinks  I  near  the  sound  of  time  long 

past 
Still  murm'ring  o'er  us  in  the  lofty  void 
Of  those  dark  arches^  like  the  lingering  voices 
Of  those  who  long  within  their  graves  have 

slept. 
It  was  their  gloomy  home ;  now  it  is  mine. 
(Sits  down  J  resting  her  arm  upon  the  table,  and 
covering  her  eyes  with,  her  hand.)  ^ 

Eater  Rudigers,  beckoning  Cathrika  to 
come  to  him ;  and  speaks  to  her  in  a  low  voice 
at  the  corner  of  the  stage. 

Go  and  prepare  thy  Lady's  chamber ;  why 
Dost  thou  forever  closciy^near  her  keep .' 
Caik.  She  charffed  me  so  to  do: 
Rud.  I  charge  £ee  also, 
With  paramount  authority,  to  leave  her : 
I  for  a  while  will  tike  thy  station  here. 
Thoa  art  not  mad  ^  Thou  dost  not  hesitate } 
(Fixing  his  eyes  on  her  with  a  fierce  Uireat- 
cning  look  J  from  which  she  shrinks.) 

[Exit  Cath. 
Or.  This  was  the  home  of  bloody  lawless 
power : 
The  very  air  rests  thick  and  heavily 
Where  murder  hath  been  done. 

{Sighing  heamly. )i,TheTe  is  a  strange  op- 
pression m  m  V  breast : 
Dost  thou  not  feel  a  close  unwholesome  va- 
oour.' 
Rud.  Mo;  ev*ry  air  to  me  is  light  and 
healthful, 
That  with  thv  sweet  and  heavenly  breath  is 
mixd. 
Or.  {Starting up.)  ThoM  here? 

(Looking  round.)  Cathrina  gone  ? 
JRic^.   Does  Orra  fear  to  be  alone  with  one, 
Whose  weal,  whose  being  on  her   favour 
hangs  ? 
Or,  Retire,  Sir  Knight.    I  choose  to  be 

alone. 
Rud.  And  dost  tliou  choose  it,  wearing  now 
so  near 
The  midnifht  hoar,  in  sueh  a  place  ? — ^Alas ! 
How  loathTl  and  irksome  must  my  presence 
be! 
Or.  Dost  thou  not  deride  my  weakness.' 
Rud.  I  deride  it ! 
No,  noble  Moid !  say  rather  that  firom  thee 
I  have  a  kindred  weakness  caught.    In  battle 
My  courage  never  shrunk,  as  my  arm'd  heel 
And  crested  helm  do  fairly  testify : 
But  now  when  midnight  comes,  I  feel  by 

sympathy, 
With  thinking  upon  thee,  fears  rise  within 
me 
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I  never  knew  before. 

Or.  {in  a  softened  hindlitf  eoict.)  Ha !  dost 
thou  too 
Such  human  weakness  own  ? 

Rud.  I  plainly  feel 
We  are  all  creatmes,  in  the  wakeM  hour 
Of  ghastly  midnight,  form'd  to   cower   to- 
gether, 
Forgetting  all  distinctions  of  the  day, 
Beneath  its  awful  and  mysterious  power. 
{Stealing  closer  to  her  as  he  speaks f  and  put- 
ting his  arms  round  her.") 
Or.  {breaking  from  him.)  I  my  thee  hold 
thy  parley  further  off: 
Why  dost  thou  press  so  near  me  ? 
Rud.    And  art  thou  so  offended,   lovely 
Orra? 
Ah !    wherefore   am    I  thus  presumptuoiM 

deem'd  ? 
The  blood  that  fills  thy  veins  enriches  mine ; 
From  the  same  stock  we  spring ;  tho*  l^  that 

glance 
Of  thy  disdainful  eye,  too  well  I  see 
My  birlh  erroneously  thou  eountest  base. 
Or.  Erroneously! 
Rud.  Yes,  I  will  prove  it  so. 
Longer  I'll  not  endare  a  galling  wrong 
Which  makes  each  .word  of  tenderness  that 

bursts 
From  a  full  heart,  bold  and  pzesumptaous 

seem, 
And  severs  us  so  far. 

Or.  No,  subtile  snake ! 
It  is  the  baseness  of  thy  selfish  mind, 
Full  of  all  guile,  and  cunning,  and  deceit. 
That  severs  us  so  far,  and  shall  do  ever. 
Rud.  Thou  prov'st  how  fiir  my  passion  will 
endare 
Unjust  reproaches  from  a  mouth  so  dear. 

Or.  Out  on  hypocrisy !   who  but  thyself 
Did  Hughobert  advise  to  send  me  hither  ? 
And  who  the  jailor's  hateAd  ofiice  holds 
To  make  my  thraldom  sure  f 
Rud.  Upbraid  me  not  for  this :  had  I  ie« 
fused. 
One  less  thy  friend  had  ta'en  th'  ongracions 

task. 
And,  gentle  Orra !  dost  thou  know  a  man. 
Who  might  in  ward  all  that  his  soul  holds 

dear 
From  danjger  keep,  yet  would  the  charge  n- 

fuse, 
For  that  strict  right  such  wardship  doth  con- 
demn? 
O !  still  to  be  with  thee  ;  to  look  upon  thee ; 
To  hear  thy  voice,  makes  ev'n  this  j^aee  ot 

horrors,— 
Where,  as  'tis  said,  the  spectre  of  a  chief. 
Slain  by  our  common  gxandaxre,  haunts  the 

night, 
A  paradise — a  place  where  I  could  live 
In  penury  and  gloom,  and  be  most  bleM*d. 
Ah !  Orra !  if  there's  misery  in  thraldom. 
Pity  a  wretch  who  breathes  but  in  thy  favour: 
Who,  till  he  look'd  upon  that  beauteoos  ftce, 
Was  free  and  happy.— Pity  me  or  kill  me ! 
{Kneeling  and  €tttekinghMrfh»kMd.) 
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Or.  Off,  fiend !  let  snakes  and  vipers  clin^ 

to  me. 
So  thoa  dost  keep  aloof. 
Rud,  {rising  indignmUhf.)  And  is  my  loTe 
«     with  so  much  liatred  met  f 
Madam,  beware  lest  scorn  like  this  should 

change  roe 
Ev'n  to  the  oaieful  thing  your  fears  have 

fancied. 
Or,  Dar'st  thou  to  threaten  me  ? 
ihid.  He,  who  is  mad  with  love  and  gall'd 

with  scorn, 
Dares    any    thing. — ^But  Oi   forgive  such 

words 
From  one  who  rather,  humbled  at  your  feet, 
Would  of  that  gentleness,  that  sen  rous  pity, 
The  native  inmate  of  each  femue  breast, 
Receive  the  grace  on  which  his  life  depends. 
There  was  a  time  when  thou  did'st  look  on 

me 
With  other  eyes. 

Or.  ThoQ  dost  amaze  me  much. 
Whilst  I  believed  thou  wert  an  honest  man, 
Beinff  no  fool,  and  an  adventurous  soldier, 
1  look'd  upon  thee  with  g6od-wiU  ;  if  more 
Thou  did'st  discover  in  my  looks  than  this, 
Thy  wisdom  with  thine  honesty,  in  truth 
Was  fairly  match'd. 
Rvd.  Madam,  the  proud  derision  of  that 

smile 
Deceives  me  not    It  is  the  Lord  of  Falken- 

stein. 
Who,  better  skill'd  than  I  in  tournay-war, 
Tlio'  not  i'  th'  actual  field  more  valiant  found. 
Engrosses  now  your  partial  thoughts.    And 

yet 
What  may  he  boast  which  in  a  lover's  suit, 
I  may  not  urge?  He's  brave,  and  so  am  1. 
In  birth  1  am  his  equal ;  for  my  mother. 
As  1  shall  prove,  was  married  to  Count  Al- 
bert, 
My  noble  father,  tho'  for  reasons  tedious 
Here  to  be  stated,  still  their  secret  nuptials 
Were  unacknowledged,  and    on    me    hath' 

ftUen 
A  cruel  stigma  which  degrades  my  fortunes. 
Bat  were  I — O  forgive  th  aspiring  thought  l — 
But  were  I  Orra's  Lord ;  1  shoufi  break  forth 
like  the  unclouded  sun,  by  all  acknowledged 
As  ranking  with  the  highest  in  the  land. 
Or,  Do  what  thou  wut  when  thou  art  Or- 
ra's Lord ; 
But  being  as  thou  art,  retire  and  leave  me  : 
I  choose  to  be  alone.  (^ery  proudly.) 

Rud.  Then  be  it  so. 
Thy  pleasure,  mighty  Dame,  I  will  not  balk. 
This  night,  to-morrow's  night,  and  every 

night, 
Shalt  thou  in  solitude  be  left;  if  absence 
Of  human  beings  can  secure  it  for  thee. 
(Pauses  and  homes  om.  ker^  tohile  she  seems 

struck  and  disturbed.) 
It  wears  already  on  the  midnight  hour ; 
Good  night!    (Pauses  againf  she sHU more 

disturbed.) 
Perhaps  I  understood  too  hastily 
Cenaands  you  may  retract. 


Or,  (reeanering  htr  staU.)  Leave  ms,  I  any  ; 

that  part  of  my  commands 
I  never  can  retract 
Rud.  You  are  obeyed.  [Exit. 

(Or.  paces  up  and  doum  hastUy  for  mme 

ttmc,  then  stops  skortf  and  after  rs- 

maimng  a  littU  while  m  a  tkiugkifid 

posture.)  Can  spirit  firom  the   toinb, 

or  fiend  from  hell, 
More  hateful,  more  malignant  be  than  man — 
Than  villainous  man?    .Altho'  to  look  oo 

such. 
Tea,  even  the  very  thought  of  lookiii|L  on 

them, 
Makes  natural  blood  to  curdle  in  the  veins 
And  loosen 'd  limbs  to  shake. 
There  are  who  have  endured  the  visitation 
Of  supernatural  Beings. — O  forfend  it ! 
4  would  close  couch  me  to  my  deadliest  foe. 
Rather  than  for  a  moment  bear  alone 
The  horron  of  the  sight. 
Who's  there?  Who's  there?  (looking rxmstdL) 
Heard  I  not  voices  near  ?  That  door  ajar 
Sends  forth  a  cheerful  light    Perhaps,  Catlh 

rina. 
Who  now  prepares   my  chamber.      Gnat 

it  be  !     [Exit,  running  hastily  to  a 

door  from  lohich  a  U^  is 
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SCENK  III. — A  CHAMBER,  WITH  A 
BED  OR  COUCH  IH  IT. 


Enter  Rvoioerx  and  Cathriha,   wraagUag 

together. 


Rud.  I  say  begone,  and  occupy  the 

ber 

I  have  appointed  for  thee  :  here  I'm  fix'd 
To  pass  the  night 

Catk.  Did'st  thou  not  say  mv  chamber 
Should  be  adjoining  that  whicn  Oria  holds  ? 
I  know  thy  wicked  thoughts :  they  meditate 
Some  dev'lish  scheme;  but  think  not  I'll 

abet  it. 
Rfid.  Thou  wilt  not ! — angry,  restive,  sii»> 

pie  fool ! 
Dost  thou  stop  short,  and  say  ''I'll  go  no 

further  ? " 
Thou,  whom  concealed  shame  hath  boumi  m> 

fast, — 
My  tool, — my  instrument.' — Fulfil  thy  charge 
To  the  full  bent  of  thy  commission,  else 
Thee,  and  thy  bantling  too,  I'll  from  me 
To  want  and  infamy. 

Caih.  O  shameless  man ! 
Thou  art  the  son  of  a  degraded  mother 
As  low  as  I  am,  vet  thou  hast  no  pity. 
Rud.  Aye,  ana  dost  thou  reproach  my 

tardy 
To  make  more  base  the  man  who  conqurer'd 

tliee. 
With  all  thv  virtue,  rigid  and  demure  ? 
Who  woulci  have  thought  less  than  a  sov*- 

reign  Prince 
Could  e'er  have  compass'd  such  achieye- 

ment?  Mean 
As  he  may  be,  thon'st  given  thyself] 
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And  nmst  obey  hinij — Dcwi  thonvet  reBtit  ? 
Thoa  know'si  my  meaning.     {Tearing  open 
ku  vest  in  vehemanee  ^  action.) 
Caik.  Under  thy  Test  a  dagger ! — ^Ah  too 
well, 
I  know  thy  meaning,  cruel,  ruthlew  man ! 
Hud.  HaTe  I  discover'd  it  ? — ^I  thought  not 
of  it: 
The  ▼eberoenee  of  geatore  hath  betray 'd  me. 
I  keep  it  not  for  thee,  but  for  myself; 
A  refuge  flom  diegrace.    Here  is  another 
He  who  with  high  but  dangerous  fortune 

grapples, 
Should  he  be  foil'd,  looks  but  to  friends  like 
these.      {PuUutg  out  two  daggers 

from  his  vest.) 
This  steel  is  strong  to  give  a  vig'rous  thrust; 
The  other  on  its  venom 'd  point  hath  that 
IVhich,  in  the  feeblest  hand ,  gives  death  as 

c^lain. 
As  tho'  a  giant  smote  the  destined  prey. 
Catk,    Thou   desp'rate   man!    so   arm'd 

against  thyself! 
iliid.  Aye ;  and  against  myself  with  such 
resolves, 
Consider  well  how  I  shall  deal  with  those 
Who  may  withstand  my  will  or  mar  my  pur- 
pose. 

Think'st  thou  111  feebly 

CM.  O  be  pacified. 
1  will  be  gone :  I  am  a  humbled  wretch 
On  whom  thoo  Iramplest  with  a  tyrant's  cru- 
elty. [Exit. 
Bud,  Qooks  ^erker  with  a  nudignant  laughs 
and  then  goes  to  the  door  of  an  adr 
joining  ekamber,  to  the  lock  of  wluek 
heapfiieshisear.)  All  still  within.— 
Vm  tired  and  heavv  grown : 
I'll  lay  me  down  to  rest.    She  is  secure : 
No  one  can  pass  me  here  to  gain  her  cham- 
ber.                       ' 
If  she  hold  parley  now  with  any  thing, 
It  must  in  truth  be  ghost  or  sprite.— Heigh 

hof 
l*m  tiled,  and  wOl  to  bed. 
(Lma  kimseff  on  the  eoneh  and  faUs  aOeep. 
Aeeryqfhotmdsis  then  heard  without  at 
udtstanee,  wiih  the  smmd  qf  a  horn  ;    and 
presently  Om  enters,  bursting  fivm  the  door 
of  the  adjoining  chamber  fin  great  alarm.) 
Or.   Caihrtna!    sleepest  thou?     Awake! 
Awake  !     {Running  up  to  the  eouch 
and  starting  back  on  seeing  Rudigere.) 
lliat  hateful  viper  here ! 
Is  this  my  nightly  guard  ?  Detested  wretch  ! 
1  will  steal  back  again. 
{Walks  sofUy  on  tiptoe  to  the  door  of  her  cham- 
ber, when  the  cry  of  hounds,  fyc.  is  again 
han-d  without^  nearer  than  before.) 
O  no !  I  dare  not. 

Tho'  sleeping,  and  most  hateful  when  awake, 
Still  he  is  natural  life  and  may  be  'waked. 

J  listening  again.) 
I  thrilling  blast! 

1  must  awake  him.     {Approaching 
the  couch  and  shrinhing  back  ofuin.) 
O  DO !  no  no ! 


Upon  his  face  he  wears  a'horiid  smile 
That  speaks  bad  thoughts. 

(fiSid.  speaks  m  his  detp.) 
He  mutters  too  my  name. — 
J  dare  not  do  it.  {Listening  a^ain.) 

The  dreadful  sound  is  now  upon  the  wmd, 
Sullen  and  low,  as  if  it  wound  its  way 
Into  the  cavem'd  earth  that  swallow'd  it 
I  will  abide  in  patient  sitence  here ; 
Tho'  hateful  and  asleep,  I  feel  me  still 
Near  something  of  my  kind. 
{Crosses  her  arms,  and  leans  in  a  cowering 
posture  over  the  back  of  a  chair  at  a  dis' 
tanee  from  the  couek ;  when  presently  the 
horn  is  heard  without,  louder  than  ti^fore, 
and  she  starts  up.) 

0  it  returns  !  as  tho'  the  yawning  earth 
Had  given  it  up  again,  near  to  t^e  walls. 
The  horribly  mingled  din !  'tis  nearer  still : 
'Tis  close  at  hand :  'tis  at  the  very  gate ! 

(mmuii^  uptotke  couch.) 
Were  he  a  murd'rer,  clenchmff  in  his  hands 
The  bloody  knife,  I  must  awue  him^ — No ! 
That  face  of  dark  and  subtile  wickedness ! 

1  daxe  not  do  it    {listing  again.)  Aye ;   'tis 

at  the  gate — 
Within  the  gate. — 
What  rushinff  blast  is  that 
Shaking  the  doors  ?    Some  awful  visitation 
Dread  entrance  makes !    O  mighty  God  of 

heaven ! 
A  sound  ascends  the  stairs 
Ho,  Rudigere ! 

Awake,  awake  !  Ho!  Wake  thee,  Rudigere ! 
Rud.  {waking.)  What  cry  is  that  so  terribly 
strong  ? — Ha,  Qna ! 
What  is  the  matter  ? 
Or.  It  is  within  the  walls.    Did'st  thon 

not  hear  it .' 
Rud.  What  ?  The  lood  voice  that  caU'd 

me? 
Or.  No,  it  was  minei 
Rud.  It  sounded  in  my  ears 
With  more  than  human  strengtiL 

Or.  Did  it  so  sound  ? 
There  is  around  us,  in  this  midnight  air, 
A  power  surpassing  nature.    List,  I  pray : 
Altho'  more  distant  now,  dost  thou  not  hear 
The  yell  of  hounds ;  the  spectie-huntsman's 
horn? 
Rud.  I  hear,  indeed,  a  strangely  mingled 
*  souna : 

The  wind  is  howling  round  the  battlements. 
But  rest  secure  where  safety  is,  sweet  Om ! 
Within  these  arms,  nor  man  nor  llend  shall 

harm  thee. 
{Jhproaehxng  her  with  'a  eqftened  wnming 
voice,  while  she  pushes  him  ^  witk  abhor- 
renee.) 

Or.  Vile  reptile !  touch  me  not 
Aid.  Ah  Orra !  thou  ait  warp'd  by  pngn- 
dioe, 
And  taught  to  think  me  base}  but  in  mj 

veins 
Lives  noble  blood,  which  I  wiU  Justi^r. 
Or.  But  in  thy  heart,  fidse  traitor!  whit 
lives  there? 
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Rud.   AIu!    thy  uigel-fmiilUeflciieia  con- 
ceives not 
The  itroiig  temptationi  of  a  soul  impassion 'd 

Bejond  contioul  of  reuon. ^At  thy  feet — 

(kneding.) 
O  spurn  me'  not 

(Eoter  sereral  Senrants,  alarmed.) 

Bud.  What,  all  these  fools  upon  as !  Staring 
knaves, 
What  brings  ye  here  at  this  untimely  hour  ? 
IM  Sen.  We  have  all  heard  itr—  twas  the 
yell  of  hounds 
And  clatt'ring  steeds,  and  the  shrill  horn  be- 
tween. 
Rud.  Out  on  such  foUy  ! 
%i  Serv.  In  very  truth  it  passed  close  to  the 
waUs; 
Did  not  your  Honour  hear  it  ? 
Rud.  fia!    say'st  thou  so?  thou  art  not 
wont  to  join 
In  idle  tales.>-i'll  to  the  battlements 
And  watch  it  there :  it  may  return  again, 
[ExxuiiT    severally,   Rudigere  foUoteed   by 
Servants,  and  Orra  into  her  own  chamber. 

Scene  IV. — the  outlaws'  cats. 

Eater  Theobald. 

Tfieo.  (looking  round.)  Here  is  a  place  in 

which  some  traces  are 
Of  late  inhabitants.    In  yonder  nook 
The  embers  faintly  gleam,  and  on  the  walls 
Hang  spears  and  ancient  arms :  I  must  be 

right. 
A  figure  tluo'  the  sloom  moves  towards  me. 
Ho  there !    Whoe  er  you  are :   Holla,  good 

friend! 

Enter  an  Outlaw. 

Out.  A  stranger !  Who  art  thou,  who  art 
thus  bold, 
To  hail  us  here  unbidden  ? 

Jheo.  That  thou  shall  shortly  know.   Thou 
art,  I  ^oess, 
One  of  the  Outlaws,  who  this  forest  haunt. 
OtU.  Be  thy  conjecture  right  or  wrong,  no 
more 
Shalt  thou  return  to  tell  where  thou  hast 

found  us. 
Now  for  thy  life  !  {Dramng  his  stcorH.) 

Thto,  Hear  me,  I  do  entreat  tuec. 
Out.  Nay,  nay!  no  foolish  pleadings;  for 
thy  life 
Is  forfeit  now ;  have  at  thee  ! 
{Falls  fiercely  upon  Theobald,  who  also  draws 
and  defends  himself  bravely^  when  another 
Outlaw  enters  and  falls  likewise  upon  him. 
Theo.  then  recedes,  fighting  till  he  gets  his 
hack  to  theuHiU  of  the  cavern,  and  uiere  de- 
fends himself  stoutly.) 

Enter  Frakko. 

JFVaiiA;.  Desist,  I  charge  you !     Fighting 

with  a  stranger, 
Two  swords  to  one— a  soli  ary  stranger ! 


Ut  Out.  We  aie  discover'd;  hadhenuier'd 

me, 
He  had  retum'd  to  tell  his  mates  abofe 
What  neighbours  in  these  nether  cares  ik} 

have. 
Let  OS  disnatch  him. 

JFVaiiX:.  No,  thou  hateful  butcher! 
Dispatch  a  man  alone  and  in  our  power! 
Who  art  thou,  stranger,  who  dost  qk  tfay 

sword 
With  no  mean  skill ;  and  in  this  pehlow 


So  bold  an  air  and  countenance  nainUioMt: 
What  brought  thee  hither  ? 

Theo.  My  name  is  Theobakl  of  Falken- 
stein ; 
To  find  the  valiant  captain  of  these  btndi, 
And  crave  assistance  of  hisgen'roos  am: 
This  is  my  business  heie. 

Frank    {struck  and  agitated.   Tokisna.) 
Go  join  your  comrades  in  the  further  cave. 

[EzBDRT  Ontltw. 
And  thou  art  Falkenstein  ?    in  truth  lb»i 

•  art. 
And  who  thiok'st  thou  am  I  ? 

Theo.  Franko,  the  gen'rons  leader  of  tkoa 

Outlaws. 
Frank.  So  am  I  call'd,  and  b;  that  w» 
alone 
They  know  me.    Sporting  on  themoonUia* 

side, 
Where  Garva's  wood  waves  green,  in  othr 

days, 
Some  fiiVeen  years  ago,  they  called  v»  Al- 
bert. 
Tkeo.  {rushing  into  his  arms.)  Albert;  nj 
play-mate  Albert !  Woe  the  day'  ^ 
What  cruel  fortune  drove  thee  to  thia  state 
Frank.  I'll  tell  thee  aU ;  but  tell  thoa  b* 
to  me 
What  is  the  aid  thou  earnest  here  to  k4. 
Theo.  Aye,  thou  wert  ever  thus:  rtill  W- 
ward  bent 
To  serve,  not  to  be  serv'd. 
But  wave  we  this. 
Last  night  a  Lady  to  the  castle  came, 
In  thraldom  by  a  villain  kept,  whom  1 
Would  give  my  life  to  rescue.    Oi'annil 

force 
Being  at  present  destitute,  I  crave 
Assistance  of  vour  counsel  and  your  anoi- 
Frank.  When  did'st  thou  learn  that  Out- 
laws  harbour  here,  , 

For  'tis  but  lately  we  have  held  these  haunts. 
Theo.  Not  till  within  the  precincts  of  tk 
forest, 
Following  the  traces  of  that  villain's  couftt) 
One  of  your  band  I  met,  and  recognit'd 
As  an  old  soldier,  who,  some  few  yeara  back, 
Had  under  ray  command  right  bravely  aerwo* 
Seeing  himself  discover 'd,  and  encoaiag«<^ 
By  what  I  told  him  of  my  story,  freely 
He  offer'd  to  conduct  me  to  his  captain. 
But  in  a  tangled  path  some  space  before  oMi 
Alarm'd  at  sight  of  spearmen  thro'  the  brtff> 
He  started  from  his  way,  Aod  so  I  mi*^ 
him, 
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Making,  ^^NS*''^  7®^  oave,  my  way  alone. 
FnuUi,  Thou'rt  welcome  here :  and  gladly 

1*11  aauat  thee. 
Tho*  not  by  arme ,  the  lorce  within  the  caatle 
So  far  <mt>niimb'ring  mine.    But  other  means 
May  lerve  thy  porpoee  better. 
fheo.  What  other . means,  I  pray  f 
Ftaaik.  Ftom  these  low  caves,  a  passage 

underground 
Leads  to  the  caStle — to  the  very  tower 
Whoe,  as  I  fuess,  the  Lady  ii  confined  ; 
When  sleep  nas  stiird  the  noose,  we'll  make 

our  way. 
Theo.  Aye,  by  my  faith  it  is  a  noble  plan ! 
Guarded  or  not  we  well  may  overcome 
The  few  that  may  compose  her  midnight 

guard. 

Frank.  We  shall  not  shrink  from  that. 

But  by  my  fay  ! 

To-morrow  is  St.  MichaeFs  £ve :  *twere  well 
To  be  the  spectre-huntsman  for  a  night, 
And  bear  ner  off,  without  pursuit  or  hind- 
rance. 
Tluo.  I  comprehend  thee  not. 
Fnmk.  Thou  shalt  ere  long. 
But  stand  not  here  j  an  inner  room  I  have 
Where  thou  shslt  rest  and  some  refreshment 

take, 
And  then  we  will  more  fullv  talk  of  this, 
Which,  slightly  mention'a,  seems  ohimer- 

icu. 
Follow  me.     (T\tming  to  him  as  they  go  otU.) 
Hast  thou  still  upon  thine  arm 
That  mark  whicn  from  mine  arrow  thou  re- 

ceiv'dst 
When  sportively  we  shot  ?  The  wound  was 

deep, 
And  galVd  thee  much,  but  thou  mad'st  light 

of  it. 
7%eo.  Tes,  here  it  is.        (Putting  up  his 

sUevt  as  they  go  outf  and  Exedmt.) 


ACT  IV. 

ScE!f£   I. — THE  KAMPAKT8  OP   THE   CAS- 

TJiS. 

Enter  Orra  and  Cathriita. 

Catk.  {afUrapau8eimohichOTTM.uialksonee 
m  twice  across  the  stage  thaughtfuUy,) 
Go  in,  I  pray ;  thou  wand  rest  here 
too  long.  (^  pause  again.) 

The  air  is  cold ;  behind  those  farther  moan- 
tains 
The  •on  is  set.    I  pray  thee  now  go  in. 

Or.  Ha !  sets  the  sun  already  ?  Is  the  day 
indeed  drawn  to  its  close  ? 

Cath,  Yes,  night  aroroaches. 
See,  many  a  gauer'd  flock  of  cawing  rooks 
Are  to  their  nests  returning. 

Or.  (solemnly.)  Night  approaches ! — 
This  awfol  night  which  livmg  beings  shrink 

from. 
AU  now  of  every  kind  scour  to  their  hauntSi 


While  darkness,  peopled  with  its  hosts  on- 

known,^ 
Awful  dominion  holds.    Mysterioos  night  \ 
What  things  unutterable  thy  dark  hours 
May  lap ! — What  from  thy  teeming  darkness 

burst 
Of  horrid  visitations,  ere  that  son 
Again  shall  rise  on  the  enlightened  earth ! 

{Apmu9e.y 
Catk,  Why  dost  thou  gaae  intently  on  the 

sky  ?  m 

See'st  thou  aught  wonderful  ? 
Or.  Look  there;  behold  that  strange  gigan- 
tic form 
Which  yon  grim  cloud  assumes  ;   rearing 

aloft 
The  semblance  of  a  warrior's  plumed  head, 
While  from  its  half-shaped  arm  a  streamy 

dart    . 
Shoots  angrily  ?  Behind  him  too,  far  stieleh'd^ 
Seems  there  not,  verily,  a  scried  line 
Of  fainter  misty  forms .' 

Cath.  1  see,  mdeed, 
A  vasty  cloud,  of  many  clouds  composed, 
Towermg  above  the  rest ;  and  that  behmd 
In  misty  faintness  seen,  which  hath  some  like* 

ness 
To  a  long    line  of  rocks   with    pine-wood 

crown 'd : 
Or,  if  indeed  the  fancy  so  incline, 
A  file  of  spearmen,  seen  thro'  drifted  smoke. 
Or.  Nay,  look  how  perfect  now  the  form  be 

comes : 
Dost  thou  not  see  ? — ^Aye  and  more  perfect 

stUl. 
O  thou  gigantic  Lord,  whose  robed  limbs 
Beneath  meir  stride  span  half  the  heavens  t 

art  thou 
Of  lifeless  vapour  form*d  f    Art  thou  not  ra- 
ther 
Some  air-clad  spirit— -some  portentous  thing — 
Some  mission'd  Beine  ? Such  a  sky  as 

this  **  ^ 

Ne*er  usher'd  in  a  night  of  nature's  rest. 
Cath.  Nay,  many  such  Tve  seen ;  regard 

it  not. 
That  form,  already  changing,  will  ere  long 
Dissolve  to  nothing.    Tarry  liere  no  longer. 
Go  in,  I  pray. 

Or.  No ;  while  one  gleam  remains 
Of  the  sun's  blessed  light,  I  will  not  go. 
Cath.  Then  let  me  fetch  a  cloak  to  keep 

thee  warm. 
For  chilly  blows  the  breeze. 

Or.  Do  as  thou  wilt.  [Exit  Cath. 

Enter  an  Oittla w,  stealing  softly  behind  her. 

Out.   (m  a  low  voice.)  Lady  ! — ^the  Lady^ 

Orra! 
Or,  (starting.)  Merciful  Heaven !    Sonads 
it  beneath  my  feet 
In  earth  or  air  ?  (He  comes  forward,) 

Ha,  a  man ! 
Welcome  is  aught  that  wears  a  human  &ce. 
Did'st  thou  not  hear  a  sound .' 
Out.  What  sound,  an'  please  you  2 
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Or,  A  Toioe  which  eall*d  upon  me  now :  it 
•poke 
In  a  low  hollow  toneyWppien'd  and  low, 
Unlike  a  human  voice. 

Out.  It  waa  mj  own. 

Or,  What  would'st  thoa  have  } 

Out.  Hew  ia  a  letter,  Lady. 

Or.  Who  sent  thee  hither  ? 

Out.  It  will  tell  thee  aU.     (Gives  a  letter.) 
I  must  be  p>ne,  your  chieftain  ia  at  hand. 

[Exit. 

Or.  Cornea  it  from  Falkenatein .'  It  ia  hia 
•eal. 
I  may  not  read  it  here     TU  to  my  chamber. 
[EiiT  hastily f  not  jferceivinf  Radisere,  who  en- 
ters bythe  opposite  side,  brfore  she  has  time  to 

get  off. 

Itud.  A  letter  in  her  hand,  and  in  anch 
haste! 
Some  secret  agent  here  from  Falkenatein  ? 
It  must  be  so.      (Hastening  after  her.  Exit.) 

SCEHK  II. — THK  outlaws'  CAVE. 

Enter  Thbobald  and  Fr  ahko  bj  opposite  sides. 

Theo.  How  now^  good  Captain;  drawa  it 
near  the  tmie .' 
Are  those  the  keys  ? 

Frank.  They  are ;  this  doth  unlock 
The  entrance  to  the  staircase,  known  alone 
To  Gomez,  ancient  keeper  of  the  caatle, 
Who  is  my  friend  in  aecret,  and  deters 
The  neighb'ring  peasantry  with  dreadful  talea 
From  visiting  by  night  our  wide  domains. 
The  other  doth  unlock  a  aecret  door, 
That  leads  us  to  the  chamber  where  she  sleeps. 
Theo.  Thanks,  gen'rous  friend!  thou  art 
my  better  genius. 
Did*st  thou  not  sa^,  until  the  midnight  horn 
Hath  Bounded  thnce,  we  muat  remain  con- 
ceal'd .' 
Frank.  Even  so.    And  now  I  hear  my  men 
without 
Telling  the  aecond  watch. 
Theo.  How  looks  the  night.' 
Frank.  As  we  could  wish:  the  stars  do 
faintly  twinkle 
Thro*  aever'd  clouda,  and  ahed  but  light  auffi- 

cient 
To  shew  each  nearer  object  cloaing  on  you 
In  dim  unahapely  blackneas.     Aught  that 

moves 
Across  your  p«ith,  or  sheep  or  strangling  goat, 
Is  now  a  pawing  steed  or  grizzly  bull. 
Large  ana  terrific ;  every  air-mov'd  bush^ 
Or  jutting  crag,  some  atrange  gigantic  thing. 
Theo.  Is  all  still  in  the  castle  ? 
FrMik.  There  is  an  owl  aiti  hooting  on  the 
tower, 
That  answer  from  a  distant  mate  receives, 
Like  the  faint  echo  of  his  dismal  cry ; 
While  a  poor  houseless  dog,  by  dreary  fits. 
Sits  howling  at  the  gate.    All  else  is  still . 
Theo.  Each  petty  circumatanoe  is  in  our 
favour. 
That  makes  the  night  more  dismal. 


F^wnk.  Aye,  aU  goea  well :  as  I  appnsdi'd 
the  wmlla, 
I  heard  two  sentinels-*for  now  I  ween. 
The  boldest  spearman  will  not  watch  alone* 
Together  talk  in  the  deep  hollow  voiee 
Of  those  who  speak  at  midnight,  nniler  ave^ 
Of  the  dead  atillness  round  them. 

Theo,  Then  let  us  put'  ourselves  Ib 


And  Heaven*s  good  &vour  guide  as ! 

[ExKsn. 

ScBHK   III. — ^A.  OLOOMT   APAlTmiTT. 

Elater  Orra  and  Rodigkrb. 

Or.  (aside.)  The  room  ia  darkened:  yerter- 
night  a  lamp 
Threw  light  around  on  roof  and  walk,  tai 

made 
Its  dieary  space  less  dismal. 
Rud.  (overhearing  her,  and  eaOmg  ts  a  8e^ 
vant  toithout.) 

Ho!  mors  tights  hen' 

Servant  enteis  with  a  light,  and  Exit. 

Thou  art  obey'd.  In  ao^ 
But  in  the  company  of  human  kind, 
Thou  shalt  be  gratified.    Thy  lofty  mind 
For  higher  auper-human  fellowahip, 
Tf  such    there  be,   may  now    prepare  it'i 

strength. 
Or.  Thou  ruthless  tyrant !  They  who  ban 

in  battle 
Fought  valiantly,  ahrink  like  a  helplea  ehiU 
From  any  intercourse  with  things  onearthty 
Art  thou  a  man .'  And  bear'at  thou  in  tlij 

breaat 
The  feelings  of  a  man  ?  it  cannot  be ! 
Rud.  Yea,  madam ;  in  my  breast  1  besr  tM 

keenlv 
The  feelings  or  a  man — a  man  most  wietsbed: 
A  scom'd,  rejected  man. — Make  me  less  aae^ 

erable; 
Nay  rather  ahoold  I  say,  make  me  moiC  blest ; 
And  then (attenuating  to  take  ha  hmd 

while  she  steps  back  from  Aaa,  draw- 

ing  hereeifi^  unth  an  air  stsieUf  end 

determined^  and  looking  sta^ksdfie 

hisjau.) 
Thou  know'st  my  firm  determinatiao : 
Give  me  thy  solemn  promise  to  be  mine. 
This  is  the  price,  thou  haughty,  aconful  av^ 
That  will  redeem  thee  from  the  hour  of  tU' 

roar! 

This  is  the  price 

Or.  Which  never  shall  be  paid. 
(Walks  from  him  to  the  jMrther  ami  ef^ 
apartment,) 
Rud.  (e^  a  pause.)  Thoa  ait  detenvn'^ 

tnen.    Be  not  ao  rash : 
Bethink  thee  well  what  fleah  aad  blood  eaa 

bear: 
The  hour  is  near  at  hand. 
(She,  turning  raund,  u>aves  him  with  htr  hani 

to  leave  her,) 
Thou  dtign'st  no  answer. 
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Well;  reap  the  firaiti  of  tJune  onooiuraer'd 
pride.  [£xrr. 

Manet  Orra: 

Or,  I UD  alone :  That  cloeing  door  divideB 

me 
From  ev'ry  being  owning  nature's  life. — 
And  shall  1  be  constrain '3  to  hold  communion 
"With  that  which  owns  it  not? 

{J^fUr  facing  to  omdfrofor  a  UuU  lohUe.) 
O  that  ray  mind 
Could  raise  its  thoughts  in  strong  and  steady 

fervour 
To  him,  the  Lord  of  all  existing  things, 
Who  lives  and  is  where'er  existence  is ; 
Grasping  its  hold  upon  his  skirted  robe, 
Beneath  whose    mighty    rule   Angels    and 

Spirits, 
Demons  and  nether  powers,  all  living  thinjgs, 
Hosts  of  the  earth,  with  the  departed  deaa 
In  their  dark  state  of  mystery,  alike 
Subfected  are  ! — ^And  1  will  strongly  do  it. — 
Ah !  Would  1  could !  Some  hidden  powerful 

hindrance 
Doth  hold  me  back,  and  mars  all  thought. — 
{4fter  a  poiue,  in  which  she  stands  fixed  leith 

her  arms  crossed  on  her  breast.) 
Dread  intercourse ! 
O^  if  it  look  on  me  with  its  dead  eyes  ! 
If  it  should  move  its  lock'd  and  earthly  lips, 
And  Qtt'rance  give  to  the  grave  s  nolle w 

sounds! 
If  it  stretch  forth  its  cold  and  bony  grasp— ^ 
O  horror,  horror ! 

{Simhing  lower  at  every  successive  idea,  as  she 
repeats  these  four  last  lineSy  till  she  is  pdte 
KDon  her  knees  on  the  ground.) 

0  tnat  beneath  these  planks  of  senseless  mat- 

ter 

1  could,  until  the  dreadful  hour  is  past, 
Aa  senseless  be  ] 

(Striking  thefioor  with  her  hands.) 

0  open  and  receive  me, 

Te  happ7  things  of  still  and  lifeless  being, 
That  to  the  awful  steps  which  tread  upon  ye 
Unconacioni  are ! 

Enter  Cathriha  behind  her. 

Who's  there .'  Is't  any  thinff  ? 

Cath.  'Tie  I,  my  dearest  Xady !  'tis  Cath- 

lina. 
Or.    (Emhracing  her.)  How  kind !   Such 
UeMed  kmdness !  keep  thee  by  me  ; 
VU  hold  thee  fast:  an  angel  brought  thee 
hither. 

1  needs  must  weep  to  think  thou  art  so  kind 
In  mine  extremity. — Where  wert  thou  hid  ? 

Ckih.  In  that  small  closet,  since  the  supper 

hour, 
I've    been  conceal'd.    For  searching  round 

the  chamber, 
I  found  its  door,  and  enter'd.    Fear  not  now : 
I  will  not  leave  thee  till  the  break  of  day. 
Or.  Heaven  bless  thee  for  it !  Till  the  break 

of  day ! 
The  rery  thought  of  daj-bieak  gives  me  life. 
If  bai  tiut  night  were  piat,  1  have  good  hope 


That  noble  Theobald  will  soon  be  bi'ie 
For  mv  deliv'rance. 

Cath.  Wherefore  think'st  thou  so? 
Or.  A  stranger,  when  thou  left'st  me  on  the 
ramparts. 
Gave  me  a  letter  which  I  quickly  opened. 
As  soon  as  1,  methought,  hadgain'omy  room 
In  privacy ',  but  close  behind  me  came 
That  Dismon  Rudigere,  and  snatching  at  it. 
Forced  me  to  cast  it  to  the  flames,  from  which, 
i  struggled  with  him  still,  he  could  not  save 
it. 
Cath.  You  have  not  read  it  then. 
Or.  No ;  but  the  seal 
Was  Theobald's,  and  1  could  swear  ere  long 
He  will  be  here  to  free  me  from  this  thraldom. 
Cath.  God  grant  he  may  ! 
Or.  If  but  this  night  were  past  \  How  goes 
the  time  ? 
Has  it  not  enter'd  on  the  midnight  watch  ? 
Cath,  ( Pointing  to  a  ^snutll  slao  at  the  comer 
of  the  stageon  which  is  placed  a  sand 
glass.) 
That  glass  I've  set  to  measure  it.    As  soon 
As  all  the  sand  is  run,  you  are  secure ; 
The  midnight  watch  is  past. 

Or.  {Running  to  the  glass  and  looking  at  it 
eagerly) 
There  is  not  much  to  run :    O  an't  were 

finish'd  1 
But  it  so  slowly  runs ! 

Cath.  Yes  ;  watching  it. 

It  seemeth  slow.    But  heed  it  not ;  the  while, 
I'll  tell  thee  some  old  tale,  and  ere  I've  finish'd. 
The  midnight  watch  is  gone.     Sit  down,  1 
pray  !    {They  sit,  Orra  droieiii^  her 
chair  dose  to  Cathrina.) 
What  story  shall  I  tell  thee  ? 
Or.  Something,  my  friend,  which  thou  thy* 
self  hast  known 
Touching  the  awful  intercourse  which  spirits 
With  mortal  men  have  held  at  this  dread  oour. 
Did'st  thou  thyself  e'er  meet  with  one  whose 

eves 
Had  look 'a  upon  the  specter'd  dead — ^had  seen 
Forms  from  another  world  ? 
Cath.  Never  but  once. 
Or,  (eagerly.)  Once  then  thou  didst !  O  tell 

It !  Tell  it  me ! 
Cath.  Well;  since  I  needs  must  tell  it,  onoe 
I  knew 
A  melancholy  man,  who  did  aver. 
That,  journ'ying  on  a  time,  o'er  a  wild  waste. 
By  a  fell  storm  o'erta'en,  he  was  compell'd 
lo  pass  the  niffht  in  a  deserted  tower. 
Where  a  poor  hind,  the  sole  inhabitant 
Of  the  sad  place,  prepared  for  him  a  bed. 
And,  as  he  told  his  tale,  at  dead  of  night. 
By  the  pale  lamp  that  in  his  chamber  bum'd, 
As  it  might  be  an  arm's-length  from  his  bed— 
Or.  So  close  upon  him  ? 
Cath.  Yes. 

Or.  Go  on ;  what  saw  he  ? 
Cath.  An  upright  form,  wound  in  a  clotted 
shroud — 
Clotted  and  stiff,  like  one  swaith'd  up  in  hast* 
After  a  bloody  death. 
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Or,  Oh  horrible ! 

Calk,  He  fftarted  firom  hb  bed  and  gu'd 
upon  it. 

Or,  Ana  did  be  speak  to  it  ? 

Cath.  He  coald  not  speak. 
It's  ▼i*Hre  was  uncovered y  and  at  first 
Seem'd  Sx*d  and  shrunk,  like  one  in  coffin'd 

sleep : 
But,  as  he  goi'd,  there  came,  he  wist  not  how, 
Into  its  beiunless  eyes  a  horrid  rlare, 
And  tuminff  towards  liim,  for  it  did  moYe,*^— 
Why  dost  thoa  ipusp  me  thus  ? 

Or.  Go  on,  go  on ! 

Catk.  Nay,  Heaven  forfend !  Thy  shmnk 
and  sharpen'd  features 
Are  of  the  corse's  colour,  and  thine  eyes 
Are  full  of  tears.    How's  this  ? 

Or.  I  know  not  how. 
A  horrid  sympathy  jarr'd  on  my  heart, 
And  forcecf  into  mine  eyes  these  icy  tears. 
A  fevful  kindredihip  there  is  between 
The  livinff  and  the  dead  :  an  awful  bond : 
Wo's  me  !  that  we  do  shudder  at  ourselves — 

At  that  which  we  must  be ! A  dismal 

thought ! 
Where  dost  thou  run  ?  thy  story  is  not  told : 
(Seeing  Cath.  go  towards  the  sandglass.) 

Cm.  {shewing  &e  glass.)  A  better  story  1 
will  tell  thee  now ; 
The  midnight  watch  is  past. 

Or.  Ha !  let  me  see. 

Cath.  There's  not  one  sand  to  run. 

Or.  But  it  is  barely  post. 

€UUh.  'Tis  more  than  past 
For  I  did  set  it  later  than  the  hour 
To  be  assur'dly  sure. 

Or,  Then  it  is  ffone  mdeed :  O  Heaven  be 
praised! 
The  fearral  gloom  gone  by  ! 
{Holding  up  her  hands  in  graHtude  to  Heaven^ 

and  then  looking  round  her  with  cheerful  am- 

motion.) 
In  truth  sJready 

I  feel  as  if  I  breath'd  the  morning  sir : 
I'm  marvellously  lighten'd. 

Cath.  Ne'ertheless, 
Thou  art  forspent;  I'll  run  to  my  apartment 
And  fetch  some  cordial  drops  that  will  reyive 
thee. 

Or.  Thou  need'st  not  go:  I've  ta'en  thy 
drops  already : 
I'm  bold  ana  buoyant  grown. 

(Bounding  lightly  from  thefioor.) 

Cath.  ril  soon  return : 
Thou  art  not  fearful  now  ? 

Or.  No ;  I  breathe  lightly ; 
Valour  within  me  grows  most  powerfully, 
Would'st  thou  but  stay  to  see  it,  gentle  Cath- 
rine. 

Cath.  I  will  return, to  see  it,  ere  thou  canst 
Three  times  repeat  the  letters  of  thy  name. 
[|£xiT  hastily  by  the  eoneealed  door.) 

Or.  This  burst  of  courage  shrinks  most 
shamefully.  (Alone.) 

I'll  follow  her. —    (Striving  to  open  the  door .) 
'Tis  fiurt :  it  will  not  open. 
I'll  count  my  footsteps  as  I  pace  the  floor 


Till  she  retnm  again. 

(Paces  t^and  dmtmy  muttering  to  htndf,  ukts 

a  horn  is  heard  without,  pausing  and  sousd' 

ing  three  Ctmcs,  each  time  louder  thou  b^mt.) 

(Orra  runs  again  to  the  doer.) 

Despair  will  give  me  stren^h  -.  where  is  tbe 

door? 
Mine  eyes  are  dark,  I  cannot  find  it  now. 

0  God  !  protect  me  in  this  awfU  pass ! 
(Mer  a  pause,  in  whith  she  staiuts  with  ha 

lody  bent  in  a  cotDering  posture,  with  ka- 
hands  locked  together,  and  trombUng  tis- 
leidly,  she  starts  up  and  looks  wildly  road 
her.) 
There's  nothing,  yet  I  felt  a  chilly  hand 
Upon  my  shoulder  press'd.    With  open'd  ejrs 
And  ears  intent  ril  stand.    Better  it  is 
Thus  to  abide  the  awful  visitation, 
That  co?rer  in   blinded  horror,  strain'd  ii- 

tensely 
With  ev'ry  beating  of  my  goaded  heirt 
(Looking  round  her  with  a  Seady  stenmess^  bd 
shrinking  again  almost  immtdiatelu.) 

1  cannot  do  it :  on  this  spot  I'll  hold  me 
In  awful  stillness. 

(Bending  her  body  as  before ;  then,  qfier  a  ws- 
mentary  pause,  pressing  both  her  fumds  upm 
her  head,) 
The  icy  scalp  of  fear  is  on  in^  head^ — 
The  lire  stirs  in  my  hair :  it  is  a  sense 
That  tells  the  nearing  of  unearthly  steps, 
AJbeit  my  ringing  ears  no  sounds  distisguish. 
(Looking  round,  as  if  by  irresistible  impulse  ts 
a  great  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  stagt,  wbiek 
bursts  open,  and  the  form  of  a  hmatsmen, 
dothed  in  Hack,  witk  a  horn  in  his  hmd, 
enters  and  advances  towards  her.    She  utt/rs 
a  loud  shriek,  and  falls  senseless  on  lb 
ground.) 

Tkeo.  (Running  up  to  her,  emd  raising  bsr 
from  the  ground.) 
No  semblance  but  real  agonj  of  fear. 
Orra,  oh  Orra !  Know'st  thou  not  my  voice? 
Thy  kni^t,  thy  champion,  the  devoted  Tkeo- 

Open  thine  eyes  and  look  upon  my  6ee : 

(VnmdBmg.) 
1  am  no  fearful  waker  from  the  grave: 
Dost  thou  not  feel  ?    1^  the  warm  toock  ti 

life. 
Look  up  and  fear  will  yanish.— Wends  aie 

yain! 
What  a  pale  countenance  of  ghastly  strea^t^ 
By  horrour  changed !   O  idiot  that  I  wts! 
To  hazard  this !— The  villain  hath  deoeiT'd 


me: 
My  letter  she  has  ne'er  reeeiyed.    Oh  fool! 
That  I  should  trust  to  this! 

(Beating  his  head  distracteHii) 

Enter  Frahko,  by  the  same  door. 

Frank.  What  is  the  matter.^  What  stnni^ 

turn  is  this  ? 
Theo.  O  cursed  sanguine  fool  I  could  1  oi>: 

think 

She  moycfr— she  moves !  rouse  thee,  my  gen- 
tle Orra! 
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*Tis  no  strange  voice  that  calls  thee :  'tis  thy 
friend. 
Frank.  She  opens  now  her  eyes. 
Tkeo.  But  oh  that  look  i 
Frank.  She  knows  thee  not,  but  gives  a 
stifled  groan 
And  sinks  again  in  stupor. 
Make  no  more  fruitless  lamentation  here, 
But  bear  her  hence :  the  cool  and  open  air 
Maj  soon  restore  her.    Let  tis,  while  we  maji 
Ocouion  seize,  lest  we  should  be  surprised. 
[ExsoffT,  Orra  bom^  off  in  a  stale  ofinsenn- 
biUty. 


ACT  V. 

ScCHE  1. — ^THE  GREAT  BALL  OF  THE 
CASTLE. 

Enter  Rudigere,  Cathrin a,  and  Attendants, 
by  different  Doors. 

Rud.  (7b  Attend.)  Return'd  again !  Is  any 
thing  discover 'd  .'* 
Or  door  or  passage  ?  garment  dropt  in  haste.' 
Or  footstep  s  track,  or  any  mark  of  flight  ? 
1st  M.  No,  by  my  faith !  tho'  from  its  high- 
estr  turrets 
To  its  deep  vaults,  the  castle  we  have  searched. 
Oatk.  'TIS  vain  to  trace  the  marks  of  track- 
less feet. 
If  that  in  truth  it  hath  convey'd  her  hence, 
The  yawning  earth  has  yielded  them  a  pas- 
sage. 
Or  else,  thro'  rifled  roofs  the  buoyant  air. 
Rud.  Fools!   search  again,    ill  raze  the 
very  walls 
From  their  foundations  but  I  will  discover 
J  f  door  or  pass  there  be,  to  us  unknown. 
Uo  !  Gomez  there  !       {Calling  off  the  stage,) 

He  keeps  himself  aloof. 
Nor  aids  the  search  with  true  and  hearty  will. 
1  am  betray 'd  — Ho  !  Gomez  there,  I  say ! 
He  shrinks  away :  go  drag  the  villain  hitlier. 
And  let  the  torture  wring  confession  from 
him. 

(j9  loud  knocking  heard  at  the  gate.) 
Ha  !  who  seeks  entrance  at  this  early  hour 
In  such  a  desert  place  ? 

CiUh.  Some  hind,  perhaps, 

Who  brings  intelligence.  Heaven  grant  it  be ! 

Enter  an  armed  Vassal. 

RMd,  Ha!    One  from  Aldenberg!     What 

brings  thee  hither } 
Vas.  {adsxng  Rud.)  Thou  art  my  prisoner. 

(To  Attendants.) 
Upon  your  peril, 
Asaiat  me  to  secure  him. 

Rud.  Audacious  hind  !  by  what  autliority 
SpeaJk'at  thou  such  bold  commands }  Produce 
thy  warrant. 
VoM,  'Tis  at  Uie  gate>  and  such  as  thou  must 
yiuld  to  : 
Count  llughobert  himself,  with  armed  men, 
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A  goodly  band,  his  pleasure  to  enforce. 

{Secares  Aim.) 
JRttd.  What  sudden  freak  is  this  P  am  I  sus- 
pected 
Of  aught  but  true  and  honourable  faith  ."^ 
Vas.  Aye,  by  our  holy  Saints !  more  than 
suspected. 
Thy  creature  Maurice,  whom  thou  thought*st 

to  bribe 
With  things  of  seeming  value,  hath  discovered 
The  cunning  fraud ;  on  which  his  tender  con- 
science, 
Ctood  soul !  did  o'the  sudden. so  upbraid  him. 
That  to  his  Lord  forthwith  he  made  confes- 
sion 
Of  all  the  plots  against  the  Lady  Orra, 
In  which  thy  wicked  arts  had  tempted  him 
To  take  a  wicked  part.    All  is  discover *d. 
Caih.  (aside.)  All  is  discover 'd!     Where 

then  shall  I  hide  me  P 
(^loud  to  Vas.)    What  is  discover'd  f 
Vas.  Ha  !  most  virtuous  Lady ! 

Art  thou  alarmed  ?  Fear  not :  the  world  well 

knows 
How  good  thou  art;  and  to  the  Countess 

shortly, 
Who  with  her  Lord  is  near,  thou  wilt  no 

doubt 
Give  good  account  of  all  that  thou  hast  done. 

Cath.  (aside  as  she  retires  in  agitation.) 
O  Heaven  forbid  !  What  holeo  'th'  earth  will 
hide  me  !  [Eait. 

Enter  by  the  opposite  side,  Huohobert,  Elea- 
NORA,  Helen,  Qlottehbal,  Urston,  Mau- 
rice, and  Attendants. 

Hugh,  (speaking  as  he  enters.)  Is  he  se- 
cured ? 
Vas.        He  is,  my  Lord ;  behold ! 

(pointing  to  Rud.) 

Hugh,  (to  Rud.)    Black  artful  traitor!  Of 

a  sacred  trust. 

Blindly  reposed  in  thee,  the  base  betrayer 

For  wicked  ends ;  full  well  upon  the  ground 

May'st  thou  decline  those  darkly  frowning 

eyes. 
And  gnaw  thy  lip  in  shame. 
Rud.  And  rests  no  shame  with  him,  whose 
easy  faith 
Entrusts  a  man  unproved ;  or,  having  proved 

him. 
Lets  a  poor  hireling's  unsupported  testimony 
Shake  the  firm  confidence  of^many  years  P 
Hugh.  Here  the  accuser  stands;  confront 
him  boldly, 
And  spare  him  not. 

(Bringing  forward  Maurice.) 
Maur.  (to  Rud.)  Deny  it  if  thou  canst.    Thy 
brazen  nont. 
All  brazen  as  it  is,  denies  it  not. 
Rud.  (to  Maur.)  Fool !  that  of  prying  curi- 
osity 
And  av'rice  art  compounded !  I  in  truth 
Did  give  to  thee  a  counterfeitod  treasure 
To  bribe  tliee  to  a  counterfeited  trust; 
Meet  recompense!  Ha,  ha!  Maintain  thy  tale 
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For  I  deny  it  not        {IVilh  careless  derision.) 

Maur,  O  subtile  traitor ! 

Dost  thoa  BO  varnish  it  with  seeming  mirth  ? 
Hugh.  Sir  Rudigerc,  thou  dost,  I  must  con- 
fess, 
Out^face  him  well.    But  call  the  Lady  Orra ; 
If  towards  her  thou  hast  Uiyself  comported 
In  honesty,  she  will  declare  it  freely. 
Bring  Orra  hither.  (To  Attendant.) 

Ut  At.  Would  that  we  could ;  last  night  i' 
the  midnight  watch 
She  disappear'd  ;  but  whether  man  or  devil 
Hath  borne  her  hence,  in  trutli  we  cannot  tell. 
Hugh.  O  both !  Both  man  and  devil  togeth- 
er ioin'd. 
(To  Rud.  (furiously.)  Fiend,  villain,  murder- 
er !  Produce  her  instantly. 
Dead  or  alive,  produce  thy  hapless  charge. 
Rud.  Restrain  your  rage,  my  Lord;  1  v«ould 
right  gladly 
Obey  you,  were  it  possible  :  the  place, 
And  the  mysterious  means  of  her  retreat, 
Are  both  to  me  unknown. 
Hugh.  Thou  liest !  thou  liest ! 
Glot.  (coming forward.)  Thou  liest,  beast, 
villain,  traitor!    think'st  thou  still 
To  fool  ua  thus?    Thou  shalt  be  forced  to 

speak. 
(To  Hugh.)    Why  lose  we   time  in   words 

when  other  means 
Will  quickly  work  ?    Straight  to  those  pillars 

bind  him. 
And  let  each  sturdy  varlet  of  your  train 
Inflict  correction  on  him. 
Maur.  Ave,  this  alone  will  move  him. 
Hugh.  Thou  say'st  well : 
By  Heaven  it  shall  be  done ! 
Rud,  And  will  Count  ilughobert  degrade 
in  me 
The  blood  of  Aldenberg  to  shame  himself.' 
Hugh.  That  plea  avails  thee  not ;  thy  spu- 
rious birth 
Gives  us  full  warrant,  as  thy  conduct  varies, 
To  reckon  thee  or  noble  or  debas'd. 
(To  At.)   Straig^ht  bind  the  traitor    to  the 

place  of  shame. 
(As  they  are  struggling  to  bind  Rud.  lie  gets 
one  of  his  hands  free,  aitdj  pulling  out  a 
dagger  from  under  Ids  clothes ,  stSos  him- 

self.) 
Rud.  Now,  tike  your  will  of  mo,  and  drag 
my  corse 
Thro'  mire  and  dust;  your  shameless  fury 

now 
Can  do  me  no  disgrace. 

Urst.  {advancing.)  Rash,  daring,  thought- 
less wretch  !  dost  thou  so  close 
A  wicked  life  in  hardy  desperation  ? 
Rud.  Priest,  spore  thy  words :  I  add  not  to 
my  sins 
That  of  prcsaroption,  in  protending  now 
To  offer  up  to  heaven  the  forced  repentance 
Of  some  short  moments  for  a  life  of  crimes. 
Urst.  My  son,  thou  dost  mistake  me :  let 
thy  lieart 
Confession  make 


Glot.  (interrupting  Urst.)  Yes,  dog !  Con- 
fession make 
Of  what  thou'st  done  with  Orra;  else  I'll 

spurn  thee. 
And  cast  uy  hateful  carcass  to  the  kites. 
Hugh.)  pulling  back  Glot.  as  hsis  going  ta 
spurn  Rud.  with  hisfoot^  who  is  now 
/alien  upon  the  ground.) 
Nay,  nay,  forbear  ;  such  outrage  is  unmanly. 
(Sleanora,  who  with  Alice  l^d  retired frva 
the  shocking  sight  of  Rudigeie,  note 
comes  forward  to  him.) 
El.  Oh,  Rudigere  !  thou  art  a  dying  man, 
And  we  will  spe^  to  thee  without  upbraiding. 
Confess,  I  do  entreat  thee,  ere  thou  goest 
To  thy  most  awful  change,  and  leave  as  not 
In  this  our  horrible  uncertainty. 
Is  Orra  here  conceal'd  ?  • 

At.  Thou  hast  not  slain  her  ? 
Confession  make,  and  Heaven  have  mercy  on 
tliee! 
Rud.  Yes,  Ladies ;  with  these  words  of  gen- 
tle meekness 
My  heart  is  changed ;  and  that  you  may  per- 
ceive 
How  greatly   changed,  let    Glottenbal  sp- 

proach  me  ; 
Spent  am  I  now,  and  ean  but  faintly  speak— 
Ev'n  unto  him,  in  token  of  forgiveness, 
I'll  tell  what  ye  desire. 

El.  Thank  Heaven,  tliou  art  so  changed  I 
Hugh,  (to  Glot.)  Go  to  him,  boy. 
(Glottenbal  goes  to  Rudigere,  and  stooping 
over  him  to  hear  what  lie  Ims  to  tay^  Rudi- 
gere, taking  a  small  dagger  from  las  iowm, 
strikes'  Glottenbal  on  the  juck.) 
Glot.  Oil,  he  has  wounded  me !— Detest- 
ed traitor ! 
Take  that  and  that;  would  thou  had'st  stiU 

a  life 
For  every  thrust.  (Killing  him.) 

Hugh,   (alarmed.)   Ha  !  Has  ho  wounded 

thee,  my  son  ? 
Glot.    A  scratch ; 
Tis  nothing  more.    He  aim'd  it  at  my  throat. 
But  had  not  strength  to  tlirust. 
Hugh.    Thank  God,  he  had  not ! 

(A  trumpet  soumls  without.) 
Hark,  martial  notice  of  some  high  approach* 
CTo  Attendants.)  Go  to  tlie  gate. 

[ExEusT  Attendant*. 

El.  Who  may  it  be  P  This  castle  is  remotr 

From  every  route  which  armed  leodeis  take 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  The  banneret  of  Basle  is  at  the  gale. 
Hugh.  Is  he  in  force  ? 
Ser.  Yes,  thro'  the  trees  his  distant  bandt 
ore  seen 
Some  hundreds  strong,  I  guess;  tho'  with 

himself 
Two  followers  only  come. 

Enter  Haiithan  attended. 

Hugh.  Forgive  me,  banneret,  if  I  receive 
Ihce 
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With  more  surprise  than  courtesy.  How  is  it  ? 

Com'fit  thou  in  peace  ? 

Uart.  To  you,  my  Lord,  I  frankly  will  de- 
clare 

The  purpose  of  my  coming :  haying  heard  it, 

It  is  for  you  to  say  if  I  am  come, 

As  much  I  wish,  m  peace. 

(To  £1.)  Countess,  your  presence  much 
emboldens  me 

To  think  it  so  shaU  be. 
Hugh,  {impatiently.)  Proceed,  I  beg. 

When  burghers  gentle  courtesy  affect, 

Jt  chiles  me  more  than  all  their  sturdy  boast- 
ing. 
Hart.  Tiien  with  a  burgher's   plainness, 
Hunrhobert, 

I'll  try  my  tale  to  tell, — ^nice  task  I  fear ! 

So  that  it  may  not  gall  a  baron's  pride. 

Brave  Theobald,  the  Lord  of  Falkenstein, 

Co-burgher  also  of  our  ancient  city, 

Whose  cause  of  course  is  ours,  declares  him- 
self 

The  suitor  of  thy  ward  the  Lady  Orra ; 

And  learning  that  within  these  walls  she  is, 

By  thine  auUiority,  in  durance  kept. 

In  his  behalf  1  come  to  set  her  free ; 

Asjan  oppressed  Dame,  such  service  claiming 

From  every  generous  knight.     What  is  thy 
answer  f 

Say,  am  I  come  in  peace  ?    Wilt  thou  release 
her? 
Hugh.    Ah,  would  I  could !  In  faith  thou 

fall'si  me  shrewdly 
Ve  been  informed  of  all  that  now 
disturbs  you. 
By  one  who  held  ine  waitinij  at  the  gate. 
Until  the  maid  be  found,  if 'tis  your  pleasure. 
Cease  enmity. 

Hugh.  Then  let  it  cease.     A  traitor  has  de- 
ceived me, 
And  there  he  lies. 

{Pointins  to  the  body  of  Rud.) 
Hart.  (iooftiNg  at  the  uody.) 
A  ghastly  smile  of  fell  malignity 
On  his  distorted  face  death  has  arrested. 

( Turning  again  to  Hugh.^ 
And  has  be  died,  and  no  confession  made  f 
All  means  that  may  discover  Orra's  fate 
Shut  from  us  ? 

Hugh.  Ah !  the  fiend  hath  utter 'd  nothing 
TJiat  could  betray  his  secret.     If  she  lives — 
Al,  Alas,  alas  !  tliink  you  lie  murder'd  her .' 
j2L  Merciful  Heaven  forfend  I 

Eotcr  a  Soldier  in  haste. 

Sold.  O,  I  have  heard  a  voice,  a  dismal 
voice  ! 
Omncs.  What  hast  thou  heard  ? 
ICt.     What  voice  ? 
»Vo//i.     The  Lady  Orra's. 
fll.  Wlif're  ?  Lead  us  to  llie  place. 
Hu;:h.  Where  didst  thou  hear  it,  Soldier ^ 
Sold.  In  a  deep  tanded  tliicket  of  the  wood, 
Close  to  a  luin'd  waif,  o'ergrown  with  ivy, 
That  marks  the  ancieut  out- works  of  the  cas- 
tle. 


Hugh.  Haste ;  lead  the  way. 
[Ex£UMT  all  eagerly  J  toithout  or  der^  following 
the  Soldier,  Glottenbal  and  one  Attendant 
excepted. 

Jit.  You  do  not  go,  my  Lord  P 
Glot.  I'm  sick,  and  strangely  dizzy  grows 
my  head, 
And  pains  shoot  from  my  wound.  It  is  a 

scratch, 
But  from  a  devil's  fang. — ^There's  mischief  in 

it. 
Give  me  thine  arm,  and  lead  me  to  a  couch ; 
I'm  very  faint. 
^^  This  way,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  cham- 
ber near. 
[Exeunt  Glottenbal,  supported  %tA«  Attend- 
ant. 

Scene  II. — the  forest  near  the  cas- 
tle; IN  front  a  rocky  bank  crown- 
ed WITH  A  RUINED  WALL  O'eROROWN 
WITH  IVY,  AND  THE  MOUTH  OF  A  CAV- 
ERN SHADED  WITH  BUSHES: 

Enter  Frarko,  conducting  Hughobert, 
Hartxan,  Eleanoka,  Alice,  and  Urs- 
TON,  the  Soldier  following  them. 

Frank,  {to  Hugh.)  This  is  the  entry  to  our 
secret  haunts. 
And  now,  my   Lord,  having  informed  you 

truly 
Of  the  device,  well  meant,  but  most  jinhappy , 
By  which  the  Lady  Orra  from  her  prison 
By  Falkenstein  was  ta'en  i  myself,  my  out- 
laws, 
Unhappy  men  thot  better  days  have  seen. 
Drove  to  thiH  lawless  life  by  hard  necessity, 
Are  on  your  mercy  cast. 
Hugh.  Which  shall  not  fail  you,  valiant 
Franko.     Much 
Am  I  tlien  indebted  to  tlicc  :  had'st  thou  not 
Of  thine  own  free  good  will  become  our  guide 
As  wand'ring  here  thou  found'st  us,  we  had 

ne'er 
The  spot  discover'd ;  for  this  honest  Soldier, 
A  stranger  to  tlie  forest,  sought  in  vain 
To  tliread  the  tangled  path. 

El.  {to  Frank.)  She  is  not  well  thou  say 'it, 
and  from  her  swoon 
Imperfectly  recover'd. 

Frank.  When  I  left  her, 

She  so  appeared. — But  enter  not,  I  pray. 
Till  I  ffive  notice. — Holla,  you  withm  ! 
Come  forth  and  fear  no  ill. 

{.i  shriek  heard  from  the  cave.) 
Omncs.    What  dismal  shriek  is  that .'' 
Jil.     *Tis  Orra's  voice. 
El.  No,  no !  It  cannot  be  !  It  is  some  wretch, 
In  maniac's  fetters  bound. 
Hart.  The  iiorrid  thought  that  burst  into 
my  mind  \ 
Forbid  it,  righteous  Heaven  ! 
{Running  into  the  care,  he  is  prevented  hy 
Theobald,  icfw  nuthes  out  upon  him.) 
Thco.  Hold,  hold  '  no  entry  here  but  o'er 
niv  corse, 
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When  ye  have  mnster'd  me. 

Hart.  My  Theobald ! 
Do0t  thou  not  know  thy  friends  ? 

Tkeo.  Ha !  thou,  my  Uartman  !  Art  thou 

come  to  me  ? 
Hart.  Yes,  I  am  come.     What  means  that 
look  of  anguish  ? 
She  is  not  dead  ? 

T^teo.  Oh,  no !  it  is  not  death  ! 

Hart.  What  mean'st  thou.'     Is   she  well? 

Tkeo.  Her  body  is. 

Hart.  And  not  her  mind  i' Oh  direst 

wreck  of  all ! 

That  noble  mind ! But  *tis  some  passing 

seizure, 
Some  powerful  movement  of  a  transient  na- 
ture ; 
It  is  not  madness  P 

Theo.  (shrinking  from  /tm,   and  Intrtting 
into  tears  ) 
'Tis  heaven's  infliction ;  let  us  call  it  so ; 
Give  it  no  other  name.     {Covering  his  face.) 
El.  (to  Theo.)  Nay,  do  not  thus  despair : 
when  she  beholds  us. 
She'll  know  her  friends,  and,  by  our  kindly 

soothing, 
Be  gradually  restored. 
Al.  Let  me  go  to  her. 
Jheo.  Nay,  forbear,  I  pray  thee; 

I  will  myself  with  thee,  my  worthy  Hartman, 
Go  in  and  lead  her  forth. 
(Theobald  and  Hartman  go  into  the  caverny 
while  those  without  wait  in  deep  silence^ 
which  is  only  brolunonce  or  twice  by  a  scream 
from  the  cfivem  and  the  sound  <7f  Theobald's 
voice  speaking  soothingly^  till  they  return, 
leading  forUi  Orra,  with  her  hair  and  dress 
disor(Ured,  and  the  appearance  of  wild  dis' 
traction  in  her  gait  ana  countenance.) 
Or.  (shrinking  back  as  she  comes  ft  om  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  «^.  and  dragging  Theo- 
bald and  Hartman  back  with  her.) 
Come  back,  come  back  !  The  fierce  and  fiery 
light ! 
Jlteo.  Shrink  not,  dear  love  !  it  is  tlie  light 

of  day. 
Or.  Have  cocks  crow'd  yet .' 
Theo.  Yes ;  twice  I've  heard  already 

Their  mattin  sound.  Look  up  to  the  blue  sky ; 
Is  it  not  day-light  there  ?     And  these  green 

boughs 
Are  fresh  and   fragrant  round  thee :  every 

sense 
Tells  thee  it  is  the  cheerful  early  day. 

Or,  Aye,  so  it  is;  day  takes  his  daily  turn, 
Rising  between  tlie  gulphy  dells  of  niglit, 
Like  whiten'd  billows  on  a  gloomy  sea. 
Till  glow-worms  gleam,  and  stars  peep  thro' 

the  dark, 
And  will-o'-the-wisp  his  dancing  taper  light, 
They  will  not  come  again. 

(Bendinff  her  ear  to  the  ground.) 
Hark,  hark  I  Aye,  hark  : 
They  are  all  there  :  I  hear  their  hollow  sound 
Full  many  a  fathom  down. 

Theo.  Be  still,  poor  troubled  soul !  they'll 
ne'er  return : 


They  are  for  ever  gone.     Be  well  assured 
Thou  shaltfrom  henceforth  have  a  cheerful 

home 
With  crackling  faggots  on  thy  midnight  fire. 
Blazing   like   day    around  tnee;    and    tfajf 

friends — 
Thy  living,  loving  friends  still  by  thy  side, 
To  speak  to  thee  and  cheer  thee.— -See,  mj 

Orra! 
They  are  beside  thee  now ;  dost  thou  not  know 
them:*    (Pointing  to  £leanora  and 
Alice.) 
Or.  (gazing  at  them  with  har  hand  held  n^ 
to  shade  lier  eyes.) 
No,  no !  athwart  the  wav'ring  garish  light. 
Things  move  and  seem  to  be,  and  yet  are  no- 
thing 
EL  (going  near  her.)  My  gentle  Orra !  hast 
thou  then  forgot  me  ^ 
Dost  tliou  not  know  my  voice  ? 

Or.  'Tis  like  an  old  tune  to  mv  ear  return  d. 
For  there  be  those,  who  sit  in  cheerful  halia 
And  breathe  sweet  air,  and  speak  with  pleas- 
ant sounds ; 
And  once  I  liv'd  with  such ;  some  years  gone 

by; 
I  wot  not  now  how  Ion?. 
Hugh.  Keen  words  wat  rend  my  heart  !— 
Thou  had'st  a  home, 
And  one  whose  faith  was  pledged  for  thy  pro- 
tection. 
Urst.  Be  more  composed,  my  Lord,  some 
faint  remembrance 
Returns  upon  her  with  the  well-known  sound 
Of  voices  once  familiar  to  her  ear. 
Let  Alice  sing  to  her  some  fav  rite  tone, 
That  may  lost  thoughts  recall. 
(Alice  sings  an  old  tune^  and  Orra,  who  listas 
eagerly  and  gazes  on  her  while  jAc  skngs^ 
afterwards  bursts  into  a  wild  lough.) 
Or.  Ha,  ha !  tlie  witched  air  sings  for  the? 
bravely. 
Hoot  owls  thro*  mantling  foff  for  mattin  birdi  ? 
it  lures  not  me. — I  know  thee  well  enough: 
The  bones  of  murder 'd  men  thy  measure  beat, 
And  flesliless  heads  nod  to  tliee.— Off,  1  ^y  - 
Why  are  ye  here  ? — That  is  the  blessed  sun. 
EL  Ah,  Orra  !  do  not  look  upon  us  thus ! 
These  are  the  voices  of  thv  lovmg  friends 
That  speak  to  thee :  this  is  a  fHeudly  hand 
That  presses  thine  so  kindly. 
(Putting  tier  hand  upon  Orra*8,  who  ^itet  a 
lotui  shriek  and  shrinks  from  her  wttk  Aar- 
ror.) 
Hart.  O  grievous  state.  (Going  up  to  her.) 

WTiat  terror  seizes  thee  ? 
Or.  Take  it  away  !  It  was  the  swathed  dead 
I  know  its  clammy,  chill,  and  bony  touch. 

(Fixing  her  eyes  fiercely  on  Eleanors.) 
Come  not  aaain ;  I'm  strong  and  terrible  now : 
Mine  eyes  liave    look'd    upon   all   dreadful 

things ; 
And  when  the  earth  yawns,  and  the  hell-blast 

sounds, 
I'll  'bide  the  trooping  of  uneartlily  steps 
With  BtifF-clench'd,  terrible  strength. 
(Holding  her  clenched  hands  orn-  her  head 
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wiik  an  air  ufgrandew  and  li^tmee.) 
Hugh,  (heating  his  breast.)  A  murd'rer  in 

a  guiltliw  wretch  to  me. 
Hart.  Be  patient ;  'tis  a  momentary  pitch  j 
Jjet  me  encounter  it. 

(^Goes  up  to  Orra,  and  fixes  his  eyes  upon  ker, 
which  shSf  after  a  moment,  shrinks  from  and 
seeks  to  awid,  yet  stUl,  as  tf  invduntarilyf 
looks  at  hima^ain.) 

Or.  Tuke  off  from  me  thy  strangely-fas- 
ten'd  eye : 
I  may  not  look  upon  thee,  yet  I  most. 
{Still  turning  from  him,  and  stiU  snatching  a 

hasty  look  at  him  as  before.) 
Unfix  thy  baleful  glance  :  Art  thoa  a  snake  ? 
Something;  of  horna  power  within  thee  dwells. 
StiU,  still  that  powerful  eye  doth  suck  me  in 
Like  a  dark  eddy  to  its  wheeling  core. 
Spare  me !   O  spare  me,  Being  of  strange 

power, 
And  at  thy  feet  my  subject  head  I'll  lay. 
{Kneeling  to  Hartroan,  and  bending  her  head 
submissively.) 

El,   Alas,  the  piteous  sight!    to  sec  her 
thus; 
The  noble,  generous,  playful,  stately  Orra ! 
7%«9.   (running  to  Hartman,  and  pushing 
him  away  with  indignation.) 
Out  on  thy  hateful  and  ungenerous  guile  I 
Think 'st  thou  I'll  suffer  o'er  her  wretched 

state 
The  slightest  shadow  of  a  base  controul  ? 

(Raising  Orra  from  the  ground.) 
No,  rifle  thou  stately  flower  with  rude  blasts 

rent  J 
As  honour'd  art  thou  with  thy  broken  stem 
And  leafets  Btrew'd,a8  in  thy  summer's  pride. 
I 're  seen  thee  worahip'd  like  a  regal  Dame 
With  ey'ry  studied  form  of  mark'd  devotion, 
Whilst  I.  in  distant  silence,  scarcely  proffered 
Ev'n  a  plain  soldier's  courtesy ;  but  now. 
No  lieee'man  to  bis  crowned  mistress  sworn, 
^oundand  devoted  is  as  1  to  thee ; 
And  he  who  offers  to  thy  alter'd  state 
The  slightest  seeming  of  diminish'dxe  v'rence , 
Most  in  my  blood (to  Hartman)  O  par- 
don me,  my  friend ! 
Thon'st  wrung  my  heart. 

Hart.  Nay,  do  thou  pardon  me :   I  am  to 
blame : 
Thy  nobler  heart  shall  not  again  be  wrung. 
But  what  can  now  be  done .'    O'er  such  wild 

ravings 
Th^re  must  be  some  controul. 

Thso.  O  none !    none,  none !    but  gentle 
sympathy 
And  watcnfulness  of  love. 

My  noble  Orra ! 
Wander  where'er  tliou  wilt;    thy  vagrant 

steps 
Shall  follow  d  be  by  one,  who  shall  not  weary. 
Nor  e*er  detach  him  from  his  hopeless  task ; 
Bound  to  thee  now  as  fairest,  gentlest  beauty 
Could  ne'er  have  bound  him. 

yil.  See  how  she  gazes  on  him  with  a  look, 
8alMitdin|g^  gradually  to  sofler  sadness, 
Half  saymg  that  phe  knows  him. 


El.  There  is  a  kindness  in  her  changing 
eye. 
Tes,  Orra,  'tis  the  valiant  Theobald, 
Thy  knight  and  champion,  whom  thou  gazcst 
on. 
Or.  The  brave  are  like  the  brave ',  so  should 
it  be. 
He  was  a  goodly  man — a  noble  knight. 
(To  Theobald.)    What  is  thy  name,  young 

soldier? — Woe  is  me  ! 
For  prayers  of  jrrace  are  said  o'er  dying  men, 
Tet  they  have  laid  thy  clay  in  unblest  earth — 
Shame !  Bliame  !  not  with  the  still'd  and  holy 

dead. 
This  shall  be  rectified ;  I'll  find  it  out ; 
And  masses  shall  be  said  for  thy  repose  ', 
Thou  shalt  not  troop  with  these. 

El.  'Tis  not  the  dead,  'tis  Theobald  him- 
self 
Alive  and  well,  who  standeth  by  thy  side. 

Or.  (looking  wUdiy  round.) 
Where,  where  .'   All  dreadful  things  arc  near 

me,  round  me. 
Beneath  my  feet  and  in  the  loaded  air. 
Let  him  be  gone  !     The  place  is  horrible  ! 

Baneful  to  flesh  and  blood. The  dreadful 

blast ! 
Their  hounds  now  yell  below  i'  the  centre 

gulph ; 
They  may  not  rise  again  till  solemn  bells 
Have  given  the  stroke  that  severs  night  from 
morn. 
El.  O  rave  nut  tiius !  Dost  thou  not  know 

us,  Orra  ? 
Or.  (hastily.)  Ave,  well  enough  I  know  ye. 
Urst.  Ha  I  think  ye  that  she  does  ? 
El.   It  is  a  terrible  smile  of  recognition. 
If  such  it  be. 
Hart.  Nay,  do  not  thus  your  restless  eye- 
balls move, 
But  look  upon  us  steadily,  sweet  Orra. 

Or.  Avfv^j  \  your  faces  waver  to  and  fro ; 
I'll  know  you  better  in  jour  winding-sheets. 
When  the  moon  shines  upon  ye. 

Theo.  Give  o'er,  my  Friends ;  you  see  it  is 
in  vain ; 
Her  mind  witliin  itself  holds  a  dark  world 
Of  dismal  phr..ntasies  and  horrid  forms ! 
Contend  witii  her  no  more. 

Enter  an  Attendant,  in  an  abrupt  disturbed 

maanen 

Jit.  (to  £Ieanor,  aside.) 
Lady  1  bring  to  you  most  dismal  news : 
Too  grievous  for  my  Lord,  so  suddenly 
And  unprepared,  to  hear. 

El.  (aside.)  What  is  it?  Speak. 

At.  (aside  to  El.)  His  son  is  dead,  allswcU'd 
atid  rack'd  with  pain  \ 
And  on  the  dagger's  point,  which  the  sly 

traitor 
Still  in  his  stiffen'd  grasp  reUins,  foul  stains, 
Like  those  of  limed  poifton,  shew  full  well 
The  wicked  cause  of  his  untimely  death. 

Hugh,  (operhearinff  (hem.) 
Who  speaks  of  death  '  What  did'st  lliou  whis- 
por  thrrc  '" 
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How  is  my  son  ?• 
wear'st .' 

He  ifl  not  dead  ? — 
Gt>d! 

I  have  no  son- 


-What  look  is  that  thou 
-Thou  do6t  not  apeak !  O 


{AJUt  a  pavse,) 

I  am  bereft! Bat  this! 

Bat  only  him! — Heaven's  vengeance  deals 
the  stroke. 
Urst.  Heaven  oft  in  mercy  amites  ev*n  when 
the  blow 
Severest  is. 

Hugh.  I  had  no  other  hope. 

Fell  ia  the  stroke,  if  mercy  in  it  be ! 
Could  this — could  this  alone  atone  my  crime  ? 
Crst,  Submit  thy  soul  to  Heaven's  all- wise 
dccroo. 
Perhaps  h's  !.fc  had  blasted  more  thy  hopes 
Thaivev'n  hi^  ^novous  end. 
hu^h.  He  wad  uot  all  a  father's  heart  could 
wish  j 
But  oh.  he  was  my  son  I — my  only  son : 
My  child — the  thing  that  firom  his  cnuile  grew 
Ami  was  before  me  still. — ^Oh,  oh !  Oh,  oh ! 
{lieatinf  his  brttut,  and  grooming  diqUy.) 
Or,  {nmning  up  to  kim,) 
Ha  !  diMt  thuu  groan,  oJd  roan .'    Art  thou  in 

trouble  ? 
Out  on  it !  tho'  thev  lay  him  in  the  mould. 
He  s  near  thee  atill.— I'll  tell   thee   how  it 


A  hideous  imnt  hath  been:  the  damn  d  and 

holy, 
The  living  and  the  dead,  toother  ir 
In  horrid  neigUmurship.'-iis  but  thin  n- 

^    poor, 
Floating  around  thee,  makes  the  wv'm 

bound. 
Poh!   Uow  it  off,  and  see  th'  uncnrtamc 

reach. 
See!  from  all  points  they  come;  eaith  ns& 

them  up! 
In  grave-clothes  swath'd  are  thosebotDeflri]! 

death; 
And  there  be  some  half  bone,  half  cued  la 

shreds 
Of  that  which  flesh  hath  been;  and  th:?>  be 

some 
With  wickerd  ribs,  thro'  which  the  darkaoi 

scowls. 
Back,  back !— They  close  upon  ni.-01»  tis 

void 
Of  hoUow  unball'd  sockets  stuiaff  gruD^!; 
And  Upless  jaws  that  move  and  clatter  roud 

us 
In  mockery  of  speech ! — Back,  back,  I  nj 
Back,  back ! 

(CaiehiT^  hM  of  Hnghobert  mi  TheoteM. 
and  dntgginP  them  back  witkkertnauOi 
wOd  straigUi  oj  frantU  hanar^  idui^  * 

drops.) 
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PERSONS  OF  TH£  DRAMA. 
MEN. 

O0TKRLoo,ai»  Imperial  Central. 
pRioRi  of  the  Monastery, 

BeK  EDICT,  ^ 

Jerome,     >  Monks. 

Paul,        j 

MoRAitD,       >  Officers  in  the  servke  of  the 

WovELREiD,  5  Prior. 

Toe  Imperial  Ambassador. 

OlBcen  serving  under  Osterloo. 

Sexton,  Monks,  Soldiers,  PesoantB,  &c. 


WOMEN. 


LiKOIfORA. 

Agkks. 


ScEivs,  the  Monastery  of  St.  Maurice  in  Switr 
zerland ;  a  Castle  near  it. 

Time,  the  middle  of  the  lAth  Century. 

ACT   I. 

Sc£irE  I. — A  COURT  WITHIN  THK  MO- 
ITASTKRT,  WITH  A  ORATED  IRON  GATE 
OPEHINO  INTO  AN  OUTER  COURT, 
THROUGH  WHICH  ARE  SEEN  SEVERAL 
PEASANTS  WAITING. 

Jerome  is  diacoTered  on  tho  front  of  the  stage, 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  disturwa 
manner,  then  stopping  and  speaking  to  himself. 

Jer.  Twice  in  one  ni^t  the  same  awful 
Tision  repeated !  And  raul  also  terrified 
with  a  similar  visitation !  This  is  no  common 
accidental  mimicry  of  sleep :  the  shreds  and 
remnant^  of  oar  day* thoughts,  put  together  at 
night  in  some  fantastic  incongruous  form,  aa 
the  drifting  clouds  of  a  broken  up  storm,  piece 
themselyes  again  into  uncertain  shapes  of 
rocks  and  animals.  No,  no !  there  must  be 
•ome  great  and  momentous  meaning  in  this. 

Enter  Bbk EDICT  behind  himi 

Ben.  Some  great  and  momentous  meaning 
in  this !    What  art  thou  musing  upon  f 

Jer.  Be  satisfied!  be  satisfied!  It  is  not 
always  fitting  that  tlic  mind  should  lay  open 
the  tilings  it  is  busy  withal,  though  an  orticu- 
lale  sound  may  sometimes  escape  it  to  set 
curiosity  on  the  rack.  Where  is  brother  Paul  ? 
la  be  still  at  his  devotions  ? 

Ben.  I  believe  so.  But  look  where  the  poor 
Peasants  are  waiting  without :  it  is  the  hour 


when  they  expect  our  benefactions.  Go,  and 
speak  to  ihem :  thou  hast  always  been  their 
favourite  confessor,  and  they  want  consola- 
tion. 

{Beckoning  the  Peasants,  who  thereupon  ad- 
vance through  Ae  gaUy  while  Jerome  stretch' 
es  out  his  Mnd  to  prevent  them.) 
Jer.  Stop  there!    Come  not  within  the 

Sates !  f  charge  yon  advance  no  farther.  (To 
lenediot  angrily.)  There  is  death  and  conta- 
gion in  ever^  one  of  them,  and  yet  thou 
would 'st  admit  them  so  near  us.  Dost  tliou 
indeed  expect  a  miracle  to  be  wrought  in  our 
behalf !*  Are  we  not  flesh  and  blood.'  and 
does  not  the  grave  yawn  for  us  as  well  as 
other  men .' 

(To  the  Peasants  still  mare  vehemently.) 
Turn,  I  charge  you,  and  retire  without  the 
gate. 

1^  Peas.  Oh!  be  not  so  stem  with  us, 
good  Fatlier !  There  are  ten  new  corpses  in 
the  village  since  yesterday,  and  scarcely  ten 
men  lefl  in  it  with  strength  enough  to  bury 
them.  The  best  half  of  tne  villaffu  are  now 
nnder  ground,  who,  but  three  weeks  gone  by, 
were  all  alive  and  well.  O  do  not  chide  us 
away ! 

2d  Peas.  God  knows  if  any  of  us  shall  ever 
enter  these  gates  again ;  ana  it  revives  us  to 
come  once  a  day  to  receive  your  blessings, 
good  Fathers. 

Jer.  Well,  and  you  shall  have  our  blessing, 
my  Children ;  but  come  not  so  near  us ;  we 
are  mortal  men  like  yourselves,  and  there  is 
contagion  about  you. 

1st  Peas.  Ah !  no,  no  !  Saint  Maurice  will 
take  care  of  his  own;  there  is  no  fear  of  you, 
Fathers. 

Jer.  1  hope  he  will ;  but  it  is  presumptuous 
to  tempt  danger.  Retii-e,  I  bebccch  you,  and 
yon  shall  have  relief  given  to  you  without  tho 
gates.    If  you  have  any  love  for  us,  retire. 

(The  P(a..ants  retire.) 

Ben.  Well,  I  feel  a  strong  i;uth  within  mo. 
that  our  Saint,  or  some  other  good  spirit,  will 
take  care  of  us.  How  Is  it  that  thou  art  so 
alarmed  and  so  vehement  v.ilh  Uiose  good 
people .'    It  is  not  thy  usual  temper. 

Jer.  Be  satisfied,  I  pray  thee  :  I  cannot  tell 
thee  now.  Leave  me  to  myself  a  little  wiiile. 
— Would  to  God  brother  Paul  were  come  to 
me !    Ha  !  here  he  is. 

Enter  Paul  ;  and  Jeromf,  after  waiting  impa- 
tientlv  till  Beveoict  retires,  advanceu  to  lum 
eagerly. 

Was  it  to  a  spot  near  the  black  monument  in 
the  stranger's  burying  vault,  tliat  it  pciintcd  f 
Paul.  Yes,  to  the  yety  spot  described  by* 
thee  ycstcrtuiy  morning,  when    thou    iiifet 
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told 'at  me  thy  dream :  and,  indeed,  eyery 
circumstance  of  my  last  night's  vision  strongly 
resembled  thine ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  was 
the  same.  The  fijied  frown  of  it's  ghastly 
face 

Jer,  Aye,  and  the  majestic  motion  of  its 
limbs.  Did  it  not  wear  a  mantle  oyer  its  right 
shoulder,  as  if  for  concealment  rather  than 
grace.' 

Paul.  I  know  not ;  I  did  not  mark  that : 
but  it  strode  before  me  as  distinctly  as  ever 
mortal  man  did  before  my  waking  sight ;  and 
yet  as  no  mortal  man  ever  did  before  the  wak- 
ing sight. 

Jcr.  But  it  appeared  to  thee  only  once. 

Paid.  Only  once  ;  for  I  waked  under  such 
a  deep  horror,  that  1  durst  not  go  to  sleep 
again. 

Jer.  When  it  first  appeared  to  me,  as  I  told 
thee,  the  night  before  last,  the  form,  though 
distinctly,  was  but  faintly  imaged  forth;  and 
methought  it  rose  more  powerfully  to  my  imr 
agination  as  1  told  it  to  thee,  than  in  the  dream 
itself.  But  last  night,  when  it  returned,  it 
was  far  more  viyid  Oion  before.  I  waked  in- 
deed as  thou  did'st,  impressed  with  a  deep 
horror,  yet  irresistible  sleep  seized  upon  me 
again  ;  ai}d  O  how  it  appeared  to  me  the  third 
time,  like  a  palpable,  horrid  realrty ! 

(^Afler  a  pause.) 
What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Paul.  What. can  be  done.'  We  can  stop  no 
division  of  the  Imperial  army  till  one  shall 
really  march  by  this  pass 

Jer.  And  this  is  not  likely  ;  for  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend  two  days  ago,  by  an  ex- 
press messenger,  who  says,  he  nad  delayed 
sending  it,  hoping  to  have  it  conveyed  to  me 
hy  one  of  Count  Osterloo's  soldiers,  who, 
with  his  division,  should  have  marched 
through  our  pass,  but  was  now,  he  believed, 
to  conduct  them  by  a  different  route. 

Paul.  What  noise  and  commotion  is  that 
near  the  gate  ?  ( CalHnj^  to  those  without.) 
Ho  there  I     What  is  the  matter  f 

Ut  Peas,  (without.)  Nothing,  Father;  but 
we  hear  a  trumpetat  a  distance,  and  they  say, 
there  is  an  army  marching  amongst  the  moun^ 
tains. 

Jer.  By  all  our  holy  saints,  if  it  be  so — 

(Calling  again  to  the  1st  Peas.) 
Are  ye  sure  it  is  trumpets  you  hear.' 

1st  Peas.  As  sure  as  we  ever  heard  any 
sound,  and  here  is  a  lad  too,  who  saw  from 
the  top  most  crag,  with  hia  own  eyes,  their 
banners  waving  at  a  distance. 

Jtr.  (to  Paul.)  What  think  St  thou  of  it.' 

Paul.  We  must  go  to  the  Prior,  and  reveal 
tlie  whole  to  him  directly.  Our  own  lives 
and  tliose  of  the  whole  brotherhood  depend 
upon  it;  there  can  be  no  hesitation  now. 

Jer.  Come  tlien ;  lose  no  time.  We  have  a 
solemn  duty  imposed  upon  us.  [Exeunt. 

ScKNe'    II. — AN    OPEN      SPACE     BY     THE 
UATE    OF     TUE     MONASTERY,    WITH    A 


VIEW  OF  THE  BUILDIHO  OK  OKK  SlDt, 
WHILE  ROCKS  AVD  MOUflTAIVS,  WILD' 
LT  ORAHD,  APPEAR  IN  Ef  ERT  OTHU 
DIRECTION,  AND  A  NAEEOW  PJLSi 
THROUGH  THE  MOUNTAINS  OPEKlSir 
TO   THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  STAGE. 

Several  Pkasakts,  both  Men  and  Woiur ,  vt 
discovered,  voting  as  if  to  see  tone  nght)  t 
Trumpet  and  warlike  Music  heard  it  &  littk 
distance. 

1^  Peas.  Heax  how  it  echoes  amongst  the 
rocks :  it  is  your  true  warlike  Muoa,  tbit 
makes  a  man's  heart  stir  within  bim,uullii) 
feet  beat  the  ground  to  its  measure. 

2d  Peas.  Ah !  what  have  our  bearli  to(b 
wilh  it  now,  miserable  as  we  aze ! 

1st  Peas.  What  have  we  to  do  with  it' 
Speak  for  thyself.  Were  I  to  be  laid  io  tk 
mve  this  very  night,  it  would  ronae  m  ^ 
hear  those  sounds  which  remind  me  of  the 
battle  of  Laupen. 

2d  Peas.  Well ;  look  not  so  proudly  all* : 
though  I  have  not  yet  fought  formyeoontir, 
I  am  of  a  jrood  stock  neverthelen :  mj  &ther 
lost  his  life  at  Morgarten. 
(Calling  up  to  Morand,  who  now  mtsn 

scrambling  down  the  jtides  tfthi  rods) 
Are  they  near  us,  Lieutenant? 

Mor.  They'll  be  hero  in  a  trice,  f  kw» 
their  Ensims  already  ;  they  are  tboie  bnte 
fellows  under  the  command  of  Count  Oeter 
loo,  who  did  such  good  service  to  the  Empeiw 
in  his  last  battle. 

3d  Peas.  (fVonum.)  Aye;  they  be  foodly 
men  no  doubt,  and  bravely  accoutred  I  wtf^ 
rant  ve 

4th  Peas.  (Old  Woman.)  Aye,  there  bf  ma- 
ny a  brave  man  amongst  theni  I  t«)W,fftnr*' 
ing  to  his  mother  agam.  My  Hubert  never 
returned. 

2d  Peas,  (to  Mor.)  Count  Oslerloo !  wHo 
is  he .'  „ 

Mor.  Did'st  thou  never  hear  of  hiiD?^<^ 
has  been  in  as  many  battles  as  thou  hul  been 
in  harvest  fields. 

2d  Peas.  And  won  them  too.' 


Mor.  Nay,  some  of  them  he  has  won, 


and 

some  he  has  lost ;  but  whether  his  ovn  a* 
were  fighting  or  flying,  he  always  li«P^  ** 
ground,  or  retreated  like  a  man.  The  cneffl/ 
never  saw  his  back. 

1st  Peas.  True,  Lieutenant;  I  <»nce  k»^ 
an  old  soldier  of  Osterloo's  who  boaitfid»r 
of  his  General :  for  his  men  are  prood  of  tuw, 
and  would  go  through  flood  and  floxne  i<^ "" 
sake.  , 

Mor.  Yes,  he  is  affable  and  indulgeotjj 
them,  although  passionate  and  unieaaonw* 
when  provoked ;  and  has  been  knoiro  topiw- 
ish  even  his  greatest  favourites  seTcrelf  ^rj 
slight  offence.  1  remember  well,  the  officer 
fir.st  served  under,  being  a  man  of  this  l"""'^''' 
and 

Ul  Peas.  Hist,  hist !  the  gates  are  Uiroif" 
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open,  and  yonder  come  the  Monks  in  procei- 
won  with  the  Prior  at  their  head. 

Cater  Priob  aad  Mohks  irom  the  Monaiteij, 
and  nnge  themaelves  on  one  tide  of  the  itage. 

Ptiar.  (to  ike  Peasanta.)  Retire,  my  Chil* 
dren,  and  don't  come  bo  nearoa.  Don  t  stand 
near  the  soldiers  as  they  pass  neither,  but  go 
to  Tonr  houses. 

ist  Woman.  O  bless  St.  Maurice  and  your 
lioly  reTerencc!  We  see  nothiuj^  now,  but 
coffins  and  burials,  and  hear  nothing  but  the 
ticking  of  the  death-watch,  and  the  tolling  of 
bells :  do  let  us  stand  here  and  look  at  the 
br&ve  sight.  Lord  knows  if  any  of  us  may 
be  above  ground  to  see  such  another,  a'n  it 
were  to  pass  this  way  but  a  week  hence. 

Prior,  Be  it  so  then,  Daughter,  but  keep  at 
a  distance  on  the  rocks,  where  you  may  see 
every  thing  without  communicating  infection. 
(The  Peasants  rrtirtf  climbing  amongst  the 

rocks:  then  enier  hfthe  narrow  pass  at  the 

bottom  of  the  sta^gt^  Soldiers  marching  to 

martial  muste,  wuh  Officers  and  Osterloo.) 
Prior,  (adcaneingf  and  lifting  vp  his  ftands 

wiih  solemnity^ 

Soldiers  and  Omeers,  and  the  noble  chief 
commanding  this  band  !  in  the  name  of  our 
l»atron  St.  Maurice,  once  like  yourselves  a 
valiant  soldier  upon  earth,  now  a  holy,  pow- 
erful saint  in  heaven,  I  conjure  you  to  halt. 

1st  Of.  (in  the  foremost  rank.)  Say  you 
•o,  reverend  Prior,  to  men  pressing  for- 
ward as  we  do,  to  shelter  our  head  for  the 
night,  and  that  cold  wintry  sun  going  down 
«o  fast  upon  us  ? 

IM  Md.  By  my  faith  !  if  we  pass  the  night 
iiere  amoncvt  the  mountains,  it  will  take  some- 
thing besides  prayers  and  benedictions  to  keep 
us  ahve. 

2d  Sold,  Spend  the  night  here  amonst  cha- 
mois and  cashes !  Some  miracle  no  doubt  will 
be  wrought  Tor  our  accommodation. 

1st  Cf.  Murmur  not,  my  Friends:  here 
comes  your  General,  who  is  always  careful  of 
you. 

Ost,  {advoneing  from  the  rtar.) 
What  is  the  matter^ 

Prior,  (to  Oit.)  Ton  are  the  commander  in 
chief? 

Ost.  Tea,  reverend  Father :  and,  with  all 
vespect  and  deference,  let  me  say,  the  night 
advances  fast  upon  us,  Martigny  is  still  at  a 
good  distance,  and  we  must  not  be  detained. 
With  many  thanks,  then,  for  your  intended 
ctvilitie*,  we  beg  your  prayers,  holy  Prior, 
with  those  of  your  pious  Monks,  and  crave 
leave  to  pass  on  our  way. 

Prior,  (liJHn^  his  hmds  as  before.)  If 
there  be  any  piety  in  brave  men,  I  con- 
juPB  yon  in  the  name  of  St.  Maurice  to  halt ! 
The  lives  of  our  whole  community  depend 
vpoa  it :  men,  who  for  your  lives  have  offered 
to  heaven  many  prayers. 

Osf .  How  may  this  be,  my  Lord  ?  V/ho  will 
•titck  Touf  sacred  walls,  that  you  ahoi^d  want 
any  defence .' 
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Prior.  We  want  not,  General,  the  service 
of  your  arms :  my  own  troops,  with  the  brave 
Captain  who  commands  them,  are  sufficient 
to  defend  us  from  mortal  foes. 

Soldiers,  {murmuring.)  Must  we  fight  with 
devils  then  ? 

Ost.  Be  quiet,  my  good  Comrades.  {To 
Prior.)  Well,  my  Lord,  proceed. 

Prior.  A  filial  pestilence  rages  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  by  command  of  a  vision,  which 
has  appeared  three  times  to  the  Senior  of  our 
order,  and  also  to  another  of  our  brotherhood, 
threatening  in  case  of  disobedience,  that  the 
whole  community  shall  fall  victims  to  the 
dreadful  disease,  we  are  compelled  to  conjure 
you  to  halt. 

Ost.  And  for  what  purpose  } 

Prior.  That  we  may  choose  by  tot  from 
the  first  division  of  the  Imperial  army  which 
marches  tlirough  this  pass,  (so  did  the  vision 
precisely  direct  us,^  a  roan,  who  shall  spend 
one  night  within  the  walls  of  our  monastery  ; 
there  to  undergo  certain  penances  for  the  ex- 
piation of  long-concealed  guilt. 

Ost.  This  is  very  strange.  By  lot  did  yon 
say  f  It  will  be  tedious.  There  are  a  hundred 
of'^my  men  who  will  volunteer  the  service  — 
What  say  ye,  Soldiers .' 

\st  Sod.  Willingly,  Greneral,  if  you  desire 
it.  Yet  I  marvel  wnat  greater  virtue  there 
can  be  in  beleagring  the  war-worn  hide  of  a 
poor  soldier,  than  the  fat  sides  of  a  well-fed 
monk. 

Ost.  Wilt  thou  do  it,  then .' 

\st  Sold.  Aye^  and  more  than  that,  will- 
ingly, for  my  General.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
a  cat-o'-nine-tails  has  been  across  my  back  for 
other  men's  misdeeds.  Promise  me  a  good 
flask  of  brandy  when  I'm  done  with  it,  and  I 
warrant  ye  I'U  never  winch.  As  to  the  say- 
ing of  Pater-nosters,  if  there  be  any  thing  of 
that  kind  tacked  to  it,  1  let  ^ou  to  wit  my 
dexterity  is  but  small. 

Ost.  Then  be  it  as  thou  wilt,  my  good 
friend;  yet  I  had  as  lief  my  own  skin  should 
smart  for  it  as  thine,  thou  art  such  a  valiant 
fellow. 

Prior.  No,  noble  General,  this  must  not  be; 
we  must  have  our  man  chosen  by  lot.  The 
lives  of  the  whole  community  depending  up- 
on it;  fke  must  strictly  obey  the  vision. 

Ost.  It  will  detain  us  long. 

Prior.  Nay,  my  Lord ;  the  lots  are  already 
prepared.  In  the  first  place,  six  men  only 
shall  draw ;  four  representing  the  soldiers,  and 
two  the  officers.  If  the  soldiers  are  taken, 
they  shall  draw  by  companies,  and  the  com- 
pany that  is  taken  shall  draw  individually } 
but  if  the  lot  falls  to  the  officers,  each  of  them 
shall  draw  for  himself. 

Ost.  Let  it  be  so;  you  have  arranged  it 
well.    Produce  the  lots. 
(The  Prior  giving  the  sign^  a  Monk  advances. 

bearing  a  standi  on  which  are  placed  three 

vases,  and  sets  it  near  the  front  of  the  Jtogs.) 

Prior.  Now,  brave  Sohliers,  let  four  from 
your  body  advance. 
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(Oft /Mtnto  tofowr  mot,  wkoadxanufrom  the 

mm.) 

Ott.  And  two  from  the  officers,  my  Lord? 

Prior.  Even  lo,  ooblo  Count 
(Oit.  thenk  paints  to  two  Officen,  whOf  with 

the  four  Soldiert,  ^aw  lots  from  the  small' 

est  vase  dirteted  hy  the  Prior.) 

1st  Soi4'  (fptaking  to  his  comrades  as  the 
0tksrsare  drtunngf)  This  is  etnuge  mom- 
meiy  i'  faith  {  bat  it  would  have  beea  no  joke, 
I  suppoie,  to  have  oflbaded  St.  Maurice. 

Fnor,  (after  eLominin^  the  lots.)  Soldien, 
ye  are  firee ;  it  is  your  Officers  who  are  taken. 

1st  Sold,    (as  before.)  Ua!    the  vision  ie 
dunty  it  teems ;  it  is  not  vulvar  blood  like 
oon,  that  will  serve  to  stain  the  ends  of  his 
holy  lash* 
{Ji  Monk  having  removed  two  of  the  vases^  Hie 

Prior  bechons  the  Officers  to  draw  from  the 

remaining  one. 

Prior.  Stand  not  on  order;  let  him  who  is 
nearest  put  in  his  hand  first. 

1st  Sold,  (aside  to  the  others  as  Uie  Officers 
are  drawing.)  Now  by  these  arms !  I  would 
five  a  month's  pay  that  the  lot  should  fall  on 
onr  prim  pompous  lieutenant  It  would  be  well 
worth  the  money  to  look  in  at  one  of  their 
narrow  windows,  and  see  his  dignified  back- 
^ne  winching  under  the  hands  of  a  good 
brawny  friar. 

OsL  (asidSf  unrolling  his  lot.) 
Mighty  heaven !  Is  fate  or  chance  in  this  f 

1st  Off.  (aside  to  Ost.)  Have  you  got  it, 
General?    Change  it  for  mine  if  you  haye. 

OsL  No  no,  my  noble  Albert ;  let  us  be 
honest;  bat  thanks  to  thy  generous  friend- 
fhip! 

Prior.  Now  shew  the  lots.  (JiU  the  Qffir 
core  shew  their  lotSy  excepting  Osterloo,  who 
eonituuus  gloomy  and  thoughtfid.)  Has  no  one 
drawn  the  sable  scroll  of  election.'  (To  Oster- 
loo.) You  are  silent,  nyy  l^rd ;  of  what  col- 
pr  is  your  lot? 

OsL,   (holding  out  his  scroll.)    Black  as  mid- 
wght. 
(Soldiers  quit  their  ranks  and  crowd  round 

Osterloo,  tummltuoudy.) 

Ist  Sold.  Has  it  fallen  upon  our  General; 
'tis  a  damned  lot— an  unfair  lot. 

Hd  Sold,  We  will  not  leave  him  behind 
OS,  though  a  hundred  St  Maurices  command- 
ed it 

2d  Sold.  Get  within  your  walls  again,  ye 
conning  Friars. 

Iff  ^Id.  A'n  we  should  lie  i'  the  open  air 
all  night,  we  will  not  leave  brave  Osterloo  be- 
hind us. 

Prior,  (to  Ost.)  Count,  you  seen^  gloomy 
and  irresolute :  have  the  goodness  to  silence 
these  clamors.  I  am  in  truth  as  sorry  as  any 
of  your  soldiers  can  be,  that  the  lot  has  fallen 
upon  you. 

IsC  Off.  (aside  to  Ost)  Nay,  my  noble 
friend,  let  me  fulfil  this  penance  in  your 
■tead.  It  is  not  now  a  time  for  scruples :  the 
soldiers  will  be  iputinous. 

Ost,  MutinoQ9!  Soldiers,  return  to  your 


ranks.  (Loolang^at  them  sternly  as  thsff  seem 
unwitlinely  to  ooey.)  Will  you  brave  me  so 
far  that  I  must  repeat  my  command  ? 

(7%^  retire.) 
I  thank  thee,  dear  Albert  (To  1st  Off) 
Thoushalt  do  something  in  my  stead ;  but  h 
shall  not  he  the  service  thou  thixikestot 
(To  Prior,)  Reverend  Father,  I  am  indeed 
somewhat  struck  at  being  marked  out  bv  &xe 
fiomsomany  men;  but,  as  to  how  f  shall 
act  thereupon,  no  wise  irresolute.  (To  tk* 
Sold.)  Continue  yotir  march.  The  brave 
Albert  shall  conduct  you  to  Marligny ;  and 
tliere  you  will  remain  under  his  command,  uU 
I  join  you  again. 

1st  Sold.  God  p^cescrve  you  then,  my  oo> 
blc  General !  and  if  you  do  not  join  us  eg^ia 
by  to-morrow  evening,  safe  and  aound,  ve 
will  not  leave  one  stone  of  that  boil^io^ 
standing  on  another. 

Many  Soldiers  at  onu.  So  swear  we  si! ! 
So  swear,  &c. 

Ost.  (assuming  a  chenfid  look,) 
Go  to,  foolish  Fellows :  Were  you  to  leave  xoe 
in  a  den  of  lions,  vou  could  not  bo  more  sp> 

Erehensive.  Will  watching  alt  night  by  some 
oly  shrine,  or  walking  bare-foot  throng 
their  midnight  aisles,  be  such  a  hardship  to 
one,  who  has  passed  so  many  nights  witbyos 
all  on  the  cold  field  of  battle?  Continis^ 
your  march  without  delay  ;  else  thete  good 
fathers  will  count  you  no  better  than  a  band 
of  new  raised  city  troops,  with  some  joUv 
tankard-chief  for  vour  leader.  A  good  mardi 
to  you,  my  frienos,  with  kind  hostesses  and 
warm  fire-sides  where  yoo  are  going. 

1st  Sold.  Ah!  What  good  will  our  fire- 
sides do  us,  when  we  tiuQk  how  our  General 
is  lodged. 

Ost.  Farewell !  March  on  as  quickly  u 
you  may ;  you  shall  all  drink  my  health  to- 
morrow evening  in  a  good  hogshead  of  rhea* 
ish. 

1st  Sold,  (with  others.)  God  graot  we 
may !  (1st  to  Prior.)  Look  to  it,  rpverend 
Prior :  if  our  General  be  not  with  as  by  to- 
morrow's  sunset,  St.  Maurice  will  neither 
have  monastery  nor  monks  on  this  moua* 
tain. 

Ost.  No  more !  (Embracing  first  Qfiifft 
and  shaking  hands  loitk  others,)  Farewell! 
Farewell  I 

(The  Soldiers,  nfter  giving  him  a  loud  ekm 
march  off  with  their  Officers  to  martial  vm- 
sic f  and  zjcsont  Osterloo,  Prior,  and  Monki 
into  the  monastery f  while  thePeea^nXe disap- 
pear amongst  the  rocks.    M^ksvt  Moran4 
and  Affnes,  isAo  has  for  some  tinu  appear- 
edf  looking  over  a  crag.) 
Jie.  Morand,  Morand! 
Mor.  Ha !  art  thou  there  ?    I  might  bavs 
guessed  indeed,  that  so  brave  a  sight  would 
not  escaoe  thee.    What  m^da  thee  perch 
thyself  Uke  an  eagle  upon  such  a  crag  tf 
that? 

Sg.  Chide  not,  good  Morand^  but  help 
me  down,  lest  I  pay  a  dearer  price  fiir  my 
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sight  than  thou,  with  all  thy  gmmbling, 
vonld'at  wiflh.    {He  hdps  ker  ckww.) 

Mor.  And  now  thoa  ait  gmng  no  doubt  to 
tell  the  Lady  Leonora,  what  a  band  of  gallant 
fellows  thou  hant  seen. 

^g.  AHoredly,  if  I  can  find  in  my  heait 
to  speak  of  any  but  their  noble  leader. — 
What  is  his  nante  f  What  meaning  had 
all  that  drawing  of  lots  in  it  ?  What  will  the 
monks  do  with  hira  ?  Walk  with  me  a  little 
way  towards  the  castle,  brave  Morand,  and 
tell  me  what  thou  knowest. 

Mor.  1  shoald  Walk  to  the  castle  and  miles 
beyond  it  too,  ere  I  could  answer  so  many 
questions,  and  I  have  duty  in  the  monastery  ^ 
besides. 

^g.  Comfe  with  me  a  little  way,  at  least. 

Mor.  Ah,  Witch !  thou  knowest  too  well 
that  1  must  always  do  what  thou  biddest  me. 

[ElEDKT. 

BCEJTE  IIL  THE  REl'ECTO&T  OF  THE 
MOiriSTEaT,  WITH  A  SMALL  TABLE, 
tfff  WHICH  ARE  PLACED  REFRESH- 
HERTS)  DISCOYERED    I2f  ONE  CORNER* 

Eater  Osterloo,    Prior,    Bkitsdict,    Jr- 
ROME,  and  Paul,  6lc, 

Prior  Noble  Osterloo.  tet  me  welcome 
you  here,  as  oiic  appointed  bv  heaven  to  pur- 
chase our  deliverance  from  this  dreadful  mal- 
ady *,  and  I  hope  the  price  \6  be  paid  for  it 
will  not  be  a  heavy  one.  Yet  ere  we  proceed 
fartlier  in  this  matter,  be  entreated,  1  pray,  to 
take  some  refreshment  after  your  long 
march. 

(TkB  taU^  u  pfaud  near  the  front  of  the 
ktare,) 

Ost.  I  thank  you,  my  Lord;  this  is  a  gentle 
beginning  to  m^  penance:  I  will,  then,  by 
your  leave.  (Sitting  downat  the  table.)  I  luive 
tasted  long,  and  am  indeed  somewhat  exhanstp 
ftd.  (4fier  taking  tome  r^eekment.)  Ah! 
My  poor  Soldiers !  You  most  still  endure 
two  hours'  weary  march,  before  you  find 
•och  indulgence.  Your  wine  is  good,  rev- 
erend Father. 

Prior  I  am  fflad  you  find  it  so :  it  is  old. 

OsL  (chcerAUy.)  And  vour  viands  are 
good  too ;  and  jrour  bread  is  delicious.  {Drink' 

inff  another  cup.) 
I  shall  have  vigor  nowfor  any  thing. — ^Pray 
tell  me  somethmg  more  of  this  wonder- 
<bJ  vision  :  was  it  a  Saint  or  an  Angel  that 
appeared  to  the  Senior  Brother .' 

Prior,    (pointing  to  Jerome.) 
He  will  answer  for  himself,  and  (pointing  to 
Paul.)  this  man  saw  it  also. 

Jer,  It  was  neither  Angel  nor  Saint,  noble 
Count,  but  a  mortal  form  wonderfully  no- 
bJe. 

Ott.  And  it  appeared  to  yon  in  the  usual 
manner  of  a  dream. 

Jer,  1%  did ;  at  least  I  know  no  sensible  dis- 
tinction. A  wavy  envelopement  of  darkness 
preceded  it,  from  which  appearances  seemed 


dimly  to  wake  into  form,  till  all  was  present- 
ed before  me  in  the  Ml  strength  of  reality. 

Patd.  Nay,  Brother,  it  Moke  upon  me  ii 
once  ;  a  vivid  distinct  apparition. 

Ost.  Well,  be  that  as  it  may;  what  did  ap- 
pear to  yon  ?  A  mortal  man,  and  very  no- 
ble .» 

Jer.  Yes,  General.  Methought  I  was  le* 
turning  from  mass,  through  the  dolsteis 
that  lead  from  the  chapel,  when  a  figure,  as 
I  have  said,  appeared  to  me,  and  beckoned 
me  to  follow  it.  1  did  fi>llow  it;  for  at  first  I 
was  neither  afiaid,  nor  even  surprised;  but 
so  wonderfittlly  it  rose  in  stature  and  dignity 
as  it  strode  before  me,  that,  ere  it  reached 
the  door  of  the  stranger's  btitying  vault,! 
was  struck  with  unaccountable  awe. 

Ost.  The  stranger's  burying  vault ! 

Prior.  Does  any  sudden  thought  eirikis 
you,  Count? 

Ost.  No.  no!  here*B  your  health,  Fath- 
ers*, (drinking.)  your  wine  is  excellent. 

i'rtor.  But  that  ie  water  yon  have  just  now 
swallowed :  this  is  the  wine. 

Ost.  Ha!  is  it?  No  matter,  no  matter!  it 
is  ver^  good  too.  {Ji  low  pause;  Ostetloo 
with  his  eyes  fixed  thoughthmy  on  the  ground,) 

Prior.  Shall  not  our  Brother  proceed  with 
his  story.  General? 

Ost.  Most  certainly :  I  have  been  listen- 
ing for  it. 

Jer.  Well  then,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  door 
of  the  stranger's  burying  vault  it  stopped,  and 
beckoned  me  again,  ft  entered,  and  1  fill- 
lowed  it.  There,  through  the  damp  moulder 
ing  tombs,  it  strode  still  before  me^  till  it 
came  to  the  farther  eitremity,  atf  nearly  as  I 
could  gness,  two  yards  westward  fivm  the 
black  marble  monument ;  and  then  stopping 
and  tuminff  on  me  its  fixed  and  ghastly  eyes, 
it  stretched  out  its  hands 

Ost.    Its  hands  <  Did  you  say  iti  hands  ? 

Jer.  It  stretched  out  one  of  them;  the 
other  was  covered  with  its  mantle ;  and  in  a 
voice  that  sounded — I  know  not  how  it  sound- 
ed  

Paul.  Aye,  Brother;  it  was  something 
like  a  voice,  at  least  it  conveyed  words  to  the 
mind,  though  it  was  not  like  a  voice  neither. 

Jer.  Be  that  as  you  please  :  these  words 
it  solemnly  uttered — ^*^  CTommsnd  the  Broth- 
ers of  this  monastery,  on  pain  of  ftlling  vic- 
tims to  the  pestilence  now  devastating  the 
oountrv,'  to  stop  on  its  wav  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  Imperial  army  tnat  shall  maiek 
through  your  mountain  pass;  and  choose  ftma 
it,  by  lot|  a  man  who  shall  abide  one  night 
within  these  walls,  io  make  expiation  for 
long  concealed  guilt.  Let  the  sufllering  be 
such  as  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  expiator  therewith  shall  dictate. 
This  spot  of  earth  shall  reveal^"  It  said  no 
more,  but  bent  its  eyes  steadfastly  upon  me 
with  a  frown,  whicn  became,  as*  it  looked, 
keener  than  the  looks  of  any  mortal  being, 
and  vanished  fifom  my  sight. 

Paul.     Aye,  that  look;  thai  last  terrible 
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look !  it  awoke  me  with  terror,  and  I  know 
not  how  it  vanisfaisd. 

Jer.  this  hoa  been  repeated  to  me  three 
timea  \  iaat  nifht  twice  m  the  coorw  of  the 
night;  while  orother  Paul  here  was  at  the 
same  time  terrified  with  a  similar  appari- 
tion. 

Frwr,  ThiS|  you  will  acknowledge,  Count, 
was  no  common  visitation,  and  could  not  but 
Iroable  us. 

OtH.    You  say  well. Yet  it  was  but  a 

dream. 

Friar.  True ;  it  was  but  a  dream,  and  as 
such  these  pious  men  strove  to  consider  it ; 
when  the  march  of  your  troops  across  our 
mountains,  a  thing  so  unlikely  to  happen, 
compelled  them  to  reveal  to  me,  without  loss 
of  time,  what  had  appeared  to  them. 

Ojt.  A  tall  figure,  you  say,  and  of  a  noble 
aspect.' 

i/er.  Like  that  of  a  King,  though  habited 
more  in  the^arb  of  a  foreign  soldier  of  for- 
tune than  oFa  state  so  dignified. 

(Osterloo  riaafrom  the  table  agUaled.) 

Prior,  What  is  the  matter.  General .'  WiU 
you  not  finish  your  repast .' 

Ott.     I  thank  you;  I  have  had  enough. 
The  night  grows  cold ;  I  would  rather  walk 
than  sit. 
(Gotii^  haatUy  to  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  and 

paang  to  and  fro.) 

Jer.  (aside  to  Paul  and  the  Prior.)  What 
think  ye  of  this .' 

Prior,  (aside  to  Jerome.)  His  countenance 
changed  several  times  as  he  listened  to 
you :  there  is  something  here  different  from 
common  surprise  on  hearing  a  wonderful 
thing. 

Enter  a  Feasant,  by  the  bottom  of  the  stage, 
bearing  a  torch. 

Peas,  (eagerly  as  he  enUrs.)  We  have  found 
It. 

Ost.  (stopping  short  in  his  toaUc.)  What 
hast  thou  found? 

Peas.  What  the  Prior  desired  us  to  dig  for. 

Ost.  What  is  that? 

Peas.  A  grave. 
(Osterloo  turns  from  him  suddenly ,  and  paces 

up  and  down  very  rapidly.) 

Prior,  (to  Peas.)  Thou  hast  found  it  ? 

Peas,  Ave,  please  you,  and  in  the  very  spot, 
near  the  black  monument,  where  your  rever- 
ence desired  us  to  dig.  And  it  is  well  you 
sent  for  my  kinsman  and  I  to  do  it,  for  there 
is  not  a  lay-brother  in  the  monastery  strong 
enough  to  raise  up  the  great  stones  that  'cov- 
ered It. 

Prior.  In  the  very  spot,  sayest  thou? 

Peas.  In  the  very  spot. 

Prior.  Bear  thy  torch  before  us,  and  we'll 
follow  thee. 

Omnes.  (eagerly,  OatetXoo  excepted.)  Let  us 
go  immediatehr. 

Prior,  (to  Ctaterloo  who  stands  fixed  to  the 
spot.)  Will  not  Count  Osterloo  go  also  ? 
It  is  fitUng  that  he  should. 


Ost  rousing  himse{f.)  O,  most  assuredly: 
^  am  perfectly  leady  to  follow  yon. 

[EzioiT. 


ACT  IL 

SCEHT  L — A  BVBTIKG  VAULT^  ▲LMOlt 
TOTALLY  DAEK;  THE  MO  HUME  UTS  AXD 
GRAVE  8T01IE8  BEIHG  81EV  VE&T  DIM* 
LT  BT  THE  LIGHT  OF  A  IllTOLB  TOBCH^ 
STtTCK  BT  THE  SIDE  Or  A  DEEP  OPEV 
ORATE,  Iir  WHICH  A  BBXTOV  IS  DIBCOV- 
ERED,  STAlTDIIfG  LEAJVOG  OK  HIS  MAT- 
TOCK, AKD  MORAND,  ABOVE  OROUirO| 
TURKIITG  UPy  WITH  HIS  SHEATBEO 
SWORD,  THE  LOOSE  EARTH  ABOUT 
THE    MOUTH    Or   THE   GRATE. 

Mor.  There  is  neither  scull  norbone  aiDoo{ 
this  earth :  the  ground  must  have  been  new* 
ly  broken  up,  when  that  coffin  was  let  dowa 
into  it. 

Sex.  So  one  shonld  think ;  hot  the  earth 
here  has  the  quality  of  consuming  whatever 
is  put  into  it,  in  a  marvellous  short  time. 

Mor.  Aye  ;  the  flesh  and  more  ooosnoiable 
parte  of  a  body ;  but  hath  it  f^deis  in  its 
jaws,  like  your  carnivorous  animal,  to  ciasb 
up  bones  and  all  ?  I  have  seen  bones  on  an 
old  field  of  battle,  some  hundred  yean  after 
tlie  action,  lying  whitened  and  hiard  in  the 
Min. 

Sez.  Well,  a*nt  be  new  ground,  FQ  WB^ 
rant  ye  somebody  has  paid  money  enough 
for  such  a  good  tenement  as  this  :  fcoaJdnot 
wish  ray  own  father  a  better. 

Mor.  (looking  down.)  The  coffin  is  of  an 
uncommon  size :  there  must  be  a  leaden  ow 
within  it,  I  should  think. 

Sex.  1  doubt  that :  it  is  only  a  clomsy  shell 
that  has  been  put  together  in  haste ;  aad  I'U 
be  hanged  if  he  who  made  it  ever  made  inodi- 
er  before  it.  Now  it  would  pine  me  with 
vexation  to  think  I  should  be  laid  in  inch  a 
bungled  piece  of  workmanship  as  this. 

Mor.  Aye  ;  it  is  well  for  those  who  shall 
bury  thee.  Sexton,  that  thou  wilt  not  be  a 

looker  on  at  thine  own  funeral. Put  to> 

^ther  in  haste,  ssyest  thou !  How  kmg  nay 
It  be  since  this  coffin  was  laid  in  the  ground  ? 

Sez.  By  my  say,  now,  I  cannot  tell;  thoa|h 
many  a  grave  1  have  dug  in  this  vwilt,  u> 
stead  of  the  lay-brothers,  who  are  mighty  apt 
to  take  a  colic  or  shortness  of  breath,  or  the 
like,  when  any  thing  of  hard  labour  ftUs  tv 
their  share.  \j^jfier  pausing.)  Ha,  now!  1 
have  it.  When  I  went  over  the  monnlain 
some  ten  years  ago  to  visit  my  fiither-in-kw. 
Bald  wick,  the  stranger  who  died  the  ether 
day,  aAer  living  so  long  as  a  hermit  araongsl 
the  rocks,  came  here ;  and  it  was  shiewaly 
suspected  he  had  leave  from  our  late  Priory, 
for  a  good  sum  of  money,  to  buir  a  body  pri- 
vately in  this  vault.    I  was  a  fool  not  to  thmk 
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place. 


,  111  be  fworn  fiir  it,  is  the 


Enter  tbe  Prior,  Ostkrloo,  Jjcromk,  Paol, 
Bkiixi>ict,  tsd  other  Mokks,  with  the  Pkas- 
art  caxrytiifflighu  before  them.  They  enter 
by  an  arebea  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage, 
and  walk  on  to  the  front,  when  every  one,  but 
Ostrrloo,  crowds  eagerly  to  the  grave,  look- 
ing down  into  it. 

Prior,  (fo  Sexton.)  What  hast  tboa  found, 
ftiend  ? 

Sex,  A  coffin  a'&t  pleaae  ^oa,  and  of  a  size, 
toOi  that  miffht  almost  coniain  a  ^isnt. 

Omiuf.  (Oalerloo  ejxtft^.)  The  inscrip- 
tioa — IB  there  an  inscription  on  it? 

Sex,  No,  no !    They  who  pat  these  planks 
together  had  no  time  for  inscriptions. 

Owmee.  {ae  before,)  Break  it  open :— break 
it  open. 
{Tmeff  erewd  mare  emgtrly  about  the  graven 

wkenj  ^Ur  a  pmM,  the  Sexton  U  heard 

wrmekmg  open  the  ltd  of  the  coffin.) 

Ommes.  (me  before.)  What  is  there  in  it.' 
What  hast  then  found,  Sexton  f 

Sex,  An  entire  skeleton,  and  of  no  common 


Ost.  (tR  a  quick  hoUow  voice.)  Is  it  entire  ? 

Sex.  (ofter  a  pause.)  No,  the  right  hand  is 
wanting,  and  there  is  not  a  loose  hone  in  the 
coffin.  (Ost.  ehuddere  and  eUps  back.) 

Jer,  (to  Prior,  after  a  pause.)  Will  jou  not 
■peak  to  him,  Father?  His  eoontenance  is 
changed,  and  his  whole  frame  seems  moved 
by  some  sudden  convolsion. 

{The  Prior  remaiju  silent.) 
How  is  this  f  Ton  are  also  changed,  rererend 
Father.    Shall  I  speak  to  him  ? 

Prior.  Speak  thou  to  him. 

Jer.  (to  Osterloo.)  What  is  the  matter  with 
yoo,  General.^  Has  some  sadden  malady 
■eized  joa  ? 

Ost.  (to  Jerome.)  Let  me  he  alone  with 
you,  holy  Prior ;  let  me  be  alone  with  you  in- 
stRntly. 

Jer.  (pointing,)  This  is  the  Prior.— He 
would  be  alone  with  you,  Father :  he  would 
make  his  oonfession  to  you. 

Prior.  I  dare  not  hear  him  alone:  there 
most  be  witnesses.  Let  him  come  with  me 
to  my  apartment* 

Jer.  [to  Osterloo,  as  they  teave  the  grave.) 
Let  me  conduct  you,  Count. 

(4fter  walking  from  it  some  paces.) 
Come  on,  my  Lord;  why  do  you  stop  short? 

OsL  Not  this  way— not  this  way,  I  pray 
yoa. 

Jer.  What  is  it  you  would  avoid? 

Ost.  Tom  aside,  1  pray  you ,  1  cannotcross 
orer  this. 

Jer.  Is  it  the  gxRTe  yoo  mean  ?  We  have 
left  it  behind  us. 

OH.  la  it  not  there  ?  It  yawns  across  oar 
pRth,  directly  before  us. 

Jer.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  it  is  some  paees  be* 
hind. 

Ost.  There  is  delusion  in  my  sight  then ; 
asthoawilt  [Eiroht. 


SCERK    II. — TBI    PRIFATC     APARTMXHT 
OF   THE   PRIOR. 

Enter  Bkh edict,  looking  round  as  he  enten.] 

Ben.  Not  yet  come ;  aye,  penitence  is  not 
▼ery  swifl  of  foot.  (Speaking  to  himself  as 
he  walks  up  and  down^  Miserable  man  ! — 
brave,  goooly  creature  : — but  alas,  alas !  most 
subdued;  most  miserable ;  and,  I  fear,  most 
guilty ! 

Ester  JxROMX. 

Jerome  here  I — Dost  thou  know,  Brother,  that 
the  Prior  is  coming  here  immediately  to  cou' 
fess  the  penitent  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  brother ;  but  I  am  no  intruder ; 
for  he  has  summoned  me  to  attend  the  confee* 
sion  as  well  as  thyself. 

Ben.  Metliinks  some  other  person  of  out 
order,  unconcerned  with  the  dreaming  part  of 
this  business,  would  have  been  a  less  suspicious 
witness. 

Jer.  Suspicious !  Ami  more  concerned  in 
this  than  any-other  member  of  our  communi- 
ty ?  Heayen  appoints  its  own  agents  as  it 
listeth  :  the  stones  of  these  walls  might  have 
declared  its  awful  will  as  well  as  the  dreams 
of  a  poor  friar. 

Ben.  True,  brother  Jerome  ;  could  they  lis- 
ten to  confessions  as  he  does,  and  hold  reveries 
upon  them  afterwards. 

Jer.  What  dost  thou  mean  with  thy  leTeries 
and  confessions  ?  Did  not  Paul  see  the  terri- 
ble vision  as  well  as  I  ? 

Ben.  If  thou  hadst  not  revealed  thy  dream 
to  htm,  he  would  have  slept  sound  enough,  or, 
at  worst,  have  but  flown  over  the  pinnacles 
with  his  old  mate  the  homed  serpent,  as 
usual:  and  bad  the  hermit  Baldwick,  never 
made  his  death-bed  confession  to  thee,  thou 
would'st  never  have  had  such  a  dream  to 
reveal. 

Jer.  Thinkest  thou  80  ?  Then  what  brought 
Osterloo  and  his  troops  so  unexpectedly  oj 
this  route  ?  With  all  thy  heretical  dislike  to 
miraculous  interposition,  how  wilt  thou  ac- 
count for  this  ? 

Ben.  If  thou  hadst  no  secret  intelligence  of 
Osterloo's  route,  to  set  thy  fancy  a  working 
on  the  story  the  hermit  confessed  to  thee,  1 
never  wore  cowl  on  my  head. 

Jer.  Those,  indeed,  who  hear  thee  speak  so 
lightly  of  mysterious  and  holy  things,  will 
scarcely  believe  thou  ever  didst. — But  hush ! 
the  Prior  comes  with  his  penitent ;  let  us  have 
no  altercation  now. 

Enter  Prior  and  Ostxrloo. 

Prior,  (after  a  pause^  m  which  he  seems  agir 
tated.)  Now,  Count  Osterloo,  we  are  ready 
to  hear  your  confession.  To  myself  and 
these  pious  Monks ;  men  appointed  by  our 
holy  religion  to  search  into  the  crimes  of  the 
penitent,  unburthen  your  heart  of  its  terrible 
secret;  and  God  grant  you  afterwards,  if 
it  be  his  rigliteoun  will,  reiN'iiUneo  and 
mercy. 
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Ost.  (making  a  ngn^  as  if  unable  to  speakt 
then  vUering  rapidly^  Presently,  preoently* 

Jer.  Don't  hurry  mm,  reverend  Father;  he 
cannot  speak. 

Btn.  Take  breath  awhile,  noble  Oaterloo, 
and  speak  to  us  when  you  can. 

Ost.  I  tliank  you. 

Ben.  He  is  much  agitated.  {To  Ostcrloo.) 
Leon  upon  mc,  my  Lord. 

Prior,  {to  Benedict.)  Nay,  you  exceed  in 
this.  (ToOsterloo.)  Riecollect  yourself,  Gen- 
eral, and  try  to  be  more  composed.  You  seem 
better  now ;  endeavour  to  unburden  your  mind 
of  its  fatal  secret;  to  have  it  labouring  within 
your  breast  is  protracting  a  state  of  misery. 

Oat.  {feebly.)  I  have  voice  now. 

Jer.  {to  Osterloo.)  Give  to  Heaven  then,  as 
you  ought - 

Ben.  Hush,  brother  Jerome !  no  exhorta- 
tions now  !  let  him  speak  it  as  he  can.  {To 
Osterloo.)  We  attend  to  you  most  anxiou»- 

Ost.  {after  struggling  for  utterance.)  I  slew 
him. 

Prior.  Tlic  man  whose  bones  have  now 
been  discovered  .'* 

Ost.  The  same  :  I  slew  him. 

Jer.  In  the  field,  Count? 

Oat.  No,  no !  many  a  man*s  blood  has  been 
on  m^  hands  there : — this  is  on  my  heart. 

Prior,  it  is  then  premeditated  murder  you 
have  committed. 

Ost.  {hastily.)  Call  it  so,  call  it  so. 

Jer.  {to  Osterloo,  after  apause.)  And  is  this 
all  ?  Will  you  not  proceed  to  tell  us  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it? 

Ost.  Oh  !  they  were  terrible ! — But  they  are 
all  in  my  mind  as  the  indistinct  horrors  of  a 
frenzied  imagination.  (Jifter  a  short  pause.) 
J  did  it  in  a  narrow  pass  on  St.  Gothard,  in 
the  stormy  twilight  of  a  winter  day. 

Prior.  You  murdered  him  there  ? 

Ost.  I  felt  liim  dead  under  my  ffrtU^;  but 
I  looked  at  him  no  more  after  the  last  despe- 
rate thrust  that  I  gave  him.  I  hurried  to  a 
distance  from  the  spot :  when  a  servant,  who 
was  with  me,  seized  with  a  sudden  lemorse, 
begged  leave  to  return  and  remove  the  body, 
that,  if  possible,  he  might  bury  it  in  consecra- 
ted ground,  as  an  atonement  for  tlie  part  he 

had  taken  in  the  terrible  deed. 1  gave  him 

leave,  with  means  to  procure  his  desire ; — I 
waited  for  him  three  days,  concealed  in  the 
mountains ; — but  I  neither  saw  him,  nor  heard 
of  him  ajrain. 

Ben.  Sut  whit  tempted  a  brave  man  like 
Osterloo  to  commit  such  a  horrible  act  ? 

Ost.  The  torments  of  jealousy  stung  me  to 
it.  {Hiding  his  face  with  his  hands  and  then 
uncovering  it.)  1  loved  her,  and  was  belov- 
ed : He  came, — a  noble  stranger—— 

Jer.  Aye,  if  he  was  in  his  mortal  state,  as  I 
in  my  dream  beheld  him,  he  was  indeed  most 
noble. 

Ost.  {waving  his  hand  impatiently.)  Well, 
well !  he  did  come,  then,  and  she  loved  me 
no  more.— With  arts  and  enchantments 


he  besotted  her. 

her  own  lips  I  received- 


'£veB  uoaa 


{Tossing  up  his  arms  violently,  and  the»  etv- 

ering  his  face  as  btfore.) 
But  wnat  is  all  this  to  you  ?    Maimed  u  he 
was,  having  lost  his  right  arm  in  a  battle  with 
the  Turks,  1  could  not  defy  him  to  the  field. 

AfWr  passing  two  nighu  is 

all  the  tossing  a^on^  of  a  damned  spirit,  I  fol- 
lowed him  on  his  .]Oumey  *croH  toe  nioin 
tains. — On  the  twilight  of  the  second  dav,  I 
laid  wait  for  him  in  a  narrow  pass ;  ana  u 
soon  as  hia  gigantic  form  darlceiied  the  path 
before  me 1  have  told  you  all. 

Prior,  {eagerly.)  Yon  have  not  told  his 
name. 

Ost.  Pid  I  not  say  Montera  ?  He  w  t 
noble  Hungarian. 

Prior,  {much  agitated.)  He  wu  so!— He 
was  so.    /le  was  noble  and  beloved. 

Jer.  (aside  to  Prior.)  What  is  the  mitter 
with  you.  reverend  Father?  Was  he  roar 
Friend? 

Prior,  {aside  to  Jerome.)  Speak  not  to  me 
rfow,  but  question  the  murderer  as  ye  will. 

Ben.  {overhearing  the  Prior.)  He  is  indeed 
a  murderer,  reverend  Father,  bat  he  is  oar 
penitent. 

Prior.  Go  to !  what  are  names  ? — ^Ask  hiiii 
what  questions  you  will,  and  finish  the  o«b* 
fession  quickly. 

Ben.  {to  Osterloo.)  But  have  you  never  tiD 
now  confessed  this  crime ;  nor  in  the  cooiae 
of  so  many  years  reflected  on  ita  dreadful  tur- 
pitude ? 

Ost.  Th6  active  and  adventnroos  life  of  a 
soldier  is  most  adverse  to  reflection :  batofteOf 
in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  the  remembnnce 
of  this  terrible  deed  has  come  poweifdly  upoa 
me  ;  till  morning  returned,  and  the  nmie  of 
the  camp  began,  and  the  fortunes  vi  the  day 
were  before  me. 

Prior,  {in  a  severe  voice.)  Thoa  hastindfeif 
been  too  long  permitted  to  remain  in  this  har- 
dened state.  But  Heaven,  sooner  ot  later, 
will  visit  the  man  of  blood  with  its  terroonr. 
Sooner  or  later,  he  shall  feel  that  he  standa* 
upon  an  awful  brink ;  and  short  is  the  step' 
which  engnlplM  him  in  that  worM,  where  the 
murdered  and  mc  murderer  meet  a^ain,  in  the 
tremendous  presence  of  him,  who  is  the  Lonf 
and  giver  of  life. 

Ost.  You  believe  then  in  snch  severe  retxi* 
bntion  ? 

Prior.  I  believe  in  it  as  in  my  own  exist- 
ence. 

Ost.  (turning  to  Jerome  and  Benedict) 
And  you,  good  Fathers,  you  believe  in  tin*.' 

Ben.  Nature  teaches  this  as  well  as  revels- 
tion  :  we  must  believe  it. 

Jer.  Some  presumptuous  minds,  dasded 
with  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  have  dared  to 
doubt ;  but  to  us,  in  the  sober  shade  of  hfe ; 
visited  too,  as  we  have  now  been,  by  visoas 
preternatural  and  awful,  it  is  a  thing  of  cer- 
tainty, rather  than  of  faith. 

Ost.  That  such  things  are !— It  nakies  the 
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hnin  confused  and  giddy. — These  ore  tre- 
mendoafl  thoughts.  (Leans  his  back  against 
the  waii^apd  gaz€S  Jizediy  on  the  ground.) 

Prior.  Let  us  lea^e  Jiiinto  the  bitterness  of 
his  thoughts.  We  now  must  dehberate  with 
the  biethfeu  on  what  is  to  be  done.  There 
must  be  no  delay:  the  night  advances  fast. 
Conduct  him  to  another  apartment:  I  must 
assemble  a  council  of  the  woole  order. 

Jer.  {to  Osterloo.)  We  must  lead  you  to 
another  apartment.  Count,  while  we  consider 
what  is  to  be  done. 

Ost.  (roused.)  Aye,  the  expiation  yoja  mean : 
let  it  be  severe ;  u  atonement  in  this  world 
may  be  made. 

(Turning  to  Prior  as  Jerome  leads  him  off.) 
Let  your  expiation  be  severe,  holy  Father :  a 
•hght  penance  matches  not  with  such  a  crime 
as  mine. 

Prior,  Be  well  assured  it  shall  be  what  it 
ought. 

Ost.  (Turning  again  and  catching  hold  of  the 
Prior's  rohe.)  I  regard  not  bodily  pain.  In 
battle  once,  willi  the  head  of  a  broken  arrow 
in  my  thigh,  I  led  on  the  char^,  and  sustain- 
ed all  the  exertions  of  a  well-fought  field,  till 
night  closed  upon  our  victory,  l^t  your  pen- 
ance be  severe,  my  reverend  Father ;  Jl  have 
been  long  acquainted  with  pain. 

[Exeunt  Osterloo  and  /erome. 

Ben.  Tou  seem  greatly  moved,  Father;  but 

it  is  not  with  pity  for  tiie  wretched.    You 

.would  not  destroy  such  a  man  as  this,  though 

ills  crime  is  the  crime  of  blood.' 

Prior.  He  shall  die  :  ere  another  sun  dawn 
on  these  walls,  he  shall  die. 

Ben.  Oh,  say  not  so!    Think  of  some  other 
expiation. 

Friar.  I  would  think  of  another,  were  tliere 
any  other  more  dreadful  to  him  than  death. 
Bsn,  He  is  your  penitent. 
Prior.  He  is  the  murderer  of  my  brotl^er. 
Ben.  Thea  Heaven  have  mercy  on  him,  if 
he  must  find  none  Iiere  ? 
Moatero  was  your  brother .' 

Prior.  My  only  brother.    It  were  tedious 
4D  tell  thee  now,  how  I  was  separated  from 

him  after  the  happy  days  of  our  youth. 

i  aaw  him  no  more ;  yet  he  was  still  the  dear- 
est object  of  my  thoughts.  Afler  escaping 
death  in  many  a  battle flie  was  slain,  as  it  was 
coojectured^  by  banditti,  in  travelling  across 
the  mountains.  His  bodv  was  never  discov- 
exed.  Ah  .*  little  did  I  think  it  was  lying  so 
jiear  me ! 

Ben.  It  is  indeed  piteous;  and  you  must 
needs  feel  it  as  a  brother :  but  consider  the 
danger  we  run,  should  we  lay  violent  hands 
on  mn  Imperial  General,  with  his  enraged  sol- 
diers, witnin  a  few  hours'  march  of  our  walls. 
Prior.  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  revenge. 
Spesik  to  roe  no  more.  I  must  assemble  the 
wiaole  order  immediately.  [Exeont. 

8C£«X  III.— >AJrOTBKR  APARTXXtfT. 

EIat«r  OsTXRtoo  as  from  a  small  recess  at  the 


bottom  of  the  Stage,  pacing  backward*  and  Tor- 
ward?  several  times  in  an  agitated  manner; 
then  advancing  slowly  to  the  front,  where  be 
stands  musing  and  muttering  to  himself  for 
some  moments,  before  he  speaks  aloud. 

Out.  That  this  smothered  horrour  should 
burst  upon  me  at  last !  And  there  be  really 
such  thmga  as  the  darkened  fancy  imageth  to 
itself,  when  the  busy  day  is  stilled. — An  un- 
seen world  surrounas  us ;  spirits  and  powers, 
and  the  invisible  dead  hover  near  us ;  while 
we  in  unconscious  security — Oh  !  I  have  slept 
upon  a  fearful  brink !  Every  sword  that  threat- 
ened my  head  in  battle,  had  power  in  its  edge 
to  send  me  to  a  terrible  account. — I  have 

slept  upon  a  fearful  brink, 

Am  I  truly  awake  ?  (Rubbing  his  eveSf  tJien 
grossing  several  parts  of  his  oodvy  Jirst  with 
one  hand  and  tJten  tcith  the  other. )iiiBf  yes !  it 
is  so  ! — 1  am  keenly  and  terribly  awake. 

(Paus  rapidly  up  and  doicn^  and  then  stop' 
ing  short.)  Can  there  be  virtue  in  penances 
Bimered  by  the  body  to  do  away  offences  of  the 
soul  ?  If  tlierc  be — O  if  there  be  !  let  them 
runnel  my  body  with  stripes ;  and  swaith  me 
round  in  one  continued  girth  of  wounds !  Any 
thing  that  can  be  endured  here,  is  mercy  com- 
pared to  the  dreadful  abiding  of  what  may  be 
heieailer. 

Enter  Wo  vklrxid,  behind  followed  by  Soldiers, 
who  range  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stage.  Osterloo  turning  lomid,  runs  up  to  him 
eagerly. 

Ha !  my  dear  41hcrt,  returned  to  me  again, 

with  all  my  noble  fellows  at  thv  back  ! 

Pardon  me }  I  mistook  you  for  one 

of  my  Captains. 

Ifov.  I  am  the  Prior*s  Captain. 

Ost.  And  those  men  too  ? 

Wot.  They  are  the  Prior*s  Soldiers,  who 
have  been  ordered  from  distant  quarters  to 
repair  to  the  monastery  immediately. 

Ost'.  In  such  haste .' 

Wov.  Aye,  in  truth !  We  received  our  or- 
ders after  sun-set,  and  have  marched  two 
good  leagues  since. 

Ost.  What  may  this  mean .' 

Wov.  Faith  1  know  not.  My  duty  is  to 
obey  the  Prior,  and  pray  to  our  good  saint ; 
and  whetlier  I  am  commanded  to  surprise  tho 
strong  hold  of  dn  enemy,  or  protect  an  execu- 
tion, It  is  the  same  thing  to  me. 

Ost.  An  execution !  can  ought  of  this  na- 
ture be  intended .' 

Woo.  You  turn  pale,  Sir :  wearing  the  garb 
of  a  8oldie.r,you  have  surely  seen  blood  ere  now. 

Ost.  I  have  seen  too  much  blood. 

Enter  Prior,  Jkromx,  Paul,  and  Monks,  walking 
in  order ;  tho  Prior  holding  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

Prior,  (toith  solemnity.)  Count*  Osterloo, 
jUeutena^it- General  of  our  liege  Lord  the 
Emperor ;  authorized  by  this  deed,  which  ia 
subscribed  by  all  the  brethren  of  our  Holy 
Order  here  present,  I  pronounce  to  you  our 
solemn  decision,  that  the  crime  of  murder. 
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9a,  by  the  inysterioiiB  Toiee  of  Heaven,  and 
your  own  confeMion,  yoar  crime  is  proved  to 
be,  can  only  be  expiated  by  death :  you  are 
therefore  warned  to  prepare  yourielf  to  die 
this  night.  Before  day-break,  you  moat  be 
with  the  inhabitantB  of  another  world ;  where 
may  the  great  Maker  of  ua  all  deal  with  you 
in  mercy  ! 
(Osterloo  slaggtrM  hack  from  the  spat  tokert 

he  stood,  arid  remains  nlent.) 

Prior.  It  is  a  sentence,  Count,  pronounced 
against  you  from  necessity,  to  save  the  lives 
ot  our  whole  community,  which  you  yourself 
have  promised  to  submit  to;  have  you  any 
thing  to  say  in  reply  to  it. 

Ost.  Nothing :  my  thoughts  are  gone  from 
me  in  the  darkness  of  astonishment. 

Frior.  Wc  are  compelled  to  be  thus  hasty 
and  severe  :  ere  day-break,  you  must  die. 

Ost.  Ere  day-break !  not  even  the  light  of 
another  sun,  to  one  so  ill  prepared  for  the  aw- 
Ail  and  tremendous  fate  into  which  vou  would 
thrust  him!  this  is  inhuman !  It  is  horrible ! 

Prior.  He  was  as  ill  prepared  for  it,  who, 
with  still  shorter  warning,  was  thrust  into 
that  awful  state  in  the  narrow  pass  of  St. 
Gothard. 

Ost.  The  guilt  of  murder  was  not  on  his  soul. 
Nay,  nay,  holy  Prior  J  con- 
sider this  horrible  extremity :  let  the  pain  of 
the  executioner's  stroke  be  twenty  folo  upon 
me  ;  but  thrust  me  not  forth  to  thai  state  £rom 
which  my  soul  recoils  with  nnuttorable  hor- 
ror  

Never  but  once,  to  save  the  life  of  a  friend, 
did  I  bend  the  knee  to  mortal  man  in  humble 
supplication.  I  am  a  Soldier;  in  many  battles 
I  nave  bled  for  the  service  of  my  country : 
I  am  a  Soldier,  and  I  was  a  proud  one ;  yet 

do  I  thus Contemn  not  my  extremity  ! 

my  knee  is  on  the  ground. 

Prior.  Urge  me  no  farther.  It  must  not 
be ;  no  respite  can  be  granted. 

Ost.  {starting  up  furiously  from  tJke  ground, 
and  drateing  /Us  sioord.) 

Then  subdae  as  you  may,  stern  Priest,  the 
strength  of  a  desperate  man. 

(Wovelreid  and  Soldiers  rusk  forward^  get- 
ting bekind  him,  and  surrounding  Aim  on  every 
side,  and  after  a  violent  struggle  disarm  him.) 

Wov.  \Vnat  a  noble  fellow  this  would  be  to 
defend  a  narrow  breach,  though  he  shrinks 
with  such  abhorrence  from  a  scafibld.  It  is  a 
piteous  thing  to  see  him  so  beset. 

Prior,  (to  Wovelreid.)  What  saycst  thou, 
Fool! 

fVov.  Nay,  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  my 
Lord,  I  confess.  Shall  we  conduct  him  to  tfaie 
prison  chamber  ? 

Prior.  Do  so ;  and  see  that  he  retains  no 
concealed  arms  about  him. 

fVov.  I  obey,  my  Lord :  every  thing  shall 
be  made  secure. 
(Exit  Osterloo,  guarded  hy  Wovelreid  and 

Soldiers,  and,  at  tke  same  time,  enter  Bene- 
.  diet,  by  tke  opposite  side,  who  stands  looking 

after  lam  piteously.) 


Prior.  {Stsmly  to  Benedict.)  What  brings 
thee  here  ?  Doit  thoa  repent  navinf  nfosed 
to  concur  with  ns  in  an  act  that  pmervcs  the 
eommonity  ? 

Ben.  Say  rather,  reverend  Father,  an  let 
that  revenges  your  brother's  death,  whkh  tke 
laws  of  the  empire  should  revenge. 

Prior.  A  supematoral  yiaitation  of  Heavoi 

hath  commanded  us  to  punish  it.< 

What ;  dost  thou  shake  thy  head .'  Thoa  trt 
uf  a  doubting  and  dangerous  spirit;  and  be- 
ware lest,  sooner  or  later,  the  tempier  do  not 
lure  thee  into  heresy.    If  reason  cannot  so^ 

due  thee,  authority  shall. Retnxa 

again  to  thy  cell ;  let  me  bear  of  this  no  nwie 

Ben.  I  will,  reverend  Father.  But  for  the 
love  of  oor  hoiv  saint,  bethink  yon,  ere  it  be 
too  late,  that  tnongh  we  may  be  saved  fios 
tlie  pestilence  by  this  bloody  ■aerifiee,  wkt 
wUl  rescue  our  throats  from  the  swcedi  «f 
Ostorloo's  soldiers,  when  they  ahall  fetun,  ii 
they  have  threatened,  ti»  demand  from  os  their 
General? 

Prior.  Give  thyself  no  concern  about  ibk 
My  own  bands  are  already  called  ia,  and  ■ 
messenger  has  been  dispatohed  to  the  Abbesi 
Matilda ;  her  troops,  in  defence  of  the  choick, 

will  face  the  best  soldiers  of  the  empire. 

But  why  lose  we  time  in  unprofitahle  eoatei* 
tions?  dho,  my  Sons,  (speaking  to  otksr  Moaki,) 
the  night  advances  fast,  and  we  have  much  to 
do  ere  morning.  (Knoekimjf  kamrd  wiAsut.) 
Ha !  who  knocks  at  this  untimely  hour  ?  Csa 
the  soldiers  be  indeed  returned  opoa  ns.'— 
Run  to  the  gate ;  but  open  it  to  none. 
[ExxuivT  several  m  kasts,  andpruently  i 

witkaUuhbrotker. 

Lau-B.  Please  ye,  reverend  Father;  the 
Marchioness  has  sent  a  mewenger  from  the 
castle ,  beseeching  you  to  send  a  Confeasor  im- 
mediately to  confess  one  of  her  women,  who 
was  taken  ill  yesterday,  and  is  now  at  the 
point  of  death. 

jPrior.  Fm  ^lad  it  is  only  th».^What  a 
the  matter  witn  the  penitent  ? 

Lay-B.  I  know  not,  pleaae  yon ;  the  mee- 
senger  only  said,  she  was  taken  ill  lenteidav. 

Prior,  (shaking  kis  kmd.)  Aye,tfabnnbd} 
has  got  there  Sao. — I  cannot  aend  one  of 
the  Brothers  to  bring  infection  immedialelf 

amongst  us. What  is  to  m 

done?  Leonora  is  a  most  noble  Lady;  wad 
the  family  have  been  great  beneftctaia  to  ear 
order. — I  must  send  somebody  to  her.  M 
he  must  stop  well  his  nostrils  with  spieeiy, 
and  leave  his  upper  garment  behind  him,  wfaea 
he  quits  the  inlectedapartment.  Jerome,  vih 
thou  go?  Thou  art  the  favorite  Confeasorwirii 
all  the  women  at  the  castle. 

Jer.  Nay,  Father;  I  must  attend  on  oar 
prisoner  here,  who  has  most  need  of  g^eady 
assistance. 

Prior,  (to  anatksr  Monk.)  Go  then  AnMl- 
mo;  thou  hast  given  comfort  to  many  a  dying 
penitent 

Monk.  I  thank  jroa.  Falher,  for  the  pre- 
ference; but  Pan]  isthebertofvaallforad- 
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ininiflterin^  comfort  to  the  dring }  and  there 
is  a  sickaess  conoe  over  m  neart,  o'the  Bud- 
den,  that  makes  me  unfit  for  the  office. 

Prior,  (to  Paul.)  Thou  wilt  go  then,  my 
good  Son. 

Paid.  I  beseech  yoo,  don't  send  me,  leTe- 
rend  Father  -,  1  ne'er  escaped  contagion  in  my 
life,  where  malady  or  fe^er  were  to  be  had. 
Prior,  Who  will  go  then? 

(A  deep  sUence.) 
Ben.  What;  has  no  one  fkith  enough  in  the 
protection  of  St.  Maurice,  even  purchased,  as 
It  is  about  to  be,  by  the  shedding  of  human 
blood,  to  venture  upon  this  dangerous  duty  ? 
1  will  go  then,  Fauer,  though  I  am  some- 
times of  a  doubting  spirit 

Prior.  Go,  and  St.  Maurice  protect  thee ! 

[Exit  Ben. 
Let  him  go ;  it  is  well  that  we  get  rid  of  him 
for  the  night,  should  they  happily  detain  him 
flo  long  at  the  castle. — He  is  a  troublesome, 
close-searching,  self-willed  fellow.  He  hath 
no  zeal  for  the  order.  Were  a  miser  to  be- 
neath his  possessions  to  our  monastery,  he 
would  assist  the  disappointed  heir  himself  to 
find  out  a  fiaw  in  the  deed. — But  retire  to  your 
cells,  my  Sons;  and  employ  yourselves  in 
prayer  and  devotion,  till  the  great  bell  warn 
jou  to  attend  the  ezecutioo.  [Exeuht. 

Scene  III.— ak    aparthkitt    in    ths 

CA8TLS. 

EaterLxoHORA  and  AoNSs,  speaking  as  they 

enter. 

Ag.  But  she  is  asleep  now ;  and  is  so  much 
«nd  so  suddenly  better,  that  the  Confessor, 
when  he  comes,  will  be  dissatisfied,  1  fear, 
that  we  have  called  him  from  his  cell  at  such 
an  unreasonable  hour. 

Leo,  Let  him  come,  nevertheless;  don't 
send  to  prevent  him, 

J9g,  He  will  be  unwilling  to  be  detained, 
for  they  are  engaged  in  no  common  matters 
to-night  at  the  monastery.  Count  Osterloo,  as 
I  told  you  be&re,  is  doin^  Yoluntary  penance 
at  the  shrine  of  St  Maunce,  to  stop  the  pro- 
greaB  of  this  terrible  maUdy . 
Leo.  I  remember  thou  did'st 
^g.  Ah»  Marchioness !  you  would  not  say 
«o   Ukurn  fiiintly,  had  vou  seen  him  marcn 
through  the  pass  with  his  soldiers.  He  is  the 
bravest  and  most  graceful  man,  though  some- 
what stdvanced  in  years,  that  I  ever  beheld. 
•— Ahy  had  you  but  seen  him ! 
Leo,  I  have  seen  him,  Agnes. 
j3ff.  And  I  spoke  of  him  all  the  while,  yet 
vou  did  not  tell  me  this  before !  Ah,  my  noble 
mistmsa  and  Friend  *  the  complexion  of  your 
cheek  is  altered ;  you  have  indeed  seen  him, 
nnd  JOU,  have  not  seen  him  with  indifference. 
Lea.  Think  as  thou  wilt  about  this.  He  was 
thr  ^iend  and  fellow-soldier  of  my  lord,  when 
we  firvt  married ;  though  befine  my  marriage 
I  had  never  seen  him. 

Jig.   Friend!   Tour  hud  wm  then  in  the 
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decline  of  life ;  there  must  have  been  great 
disparity  in  their  friendship. 

Leo.  They  were  friends,  however ;  for  the 
Marquis  liked  society  younger  than  himself; 
and  I,  who  had  been  harried  into  an  unequal 
marriage,  before  I  could  judge  for  myself,  was 
sometimes  foolish  enough  to  compare  them 
together. 

Jig.  Aye,  that  was  natural  enough.  {Eager' 
ly.)  And  what  happened  then  ? 

Leo.  (offended.)  What  happened  then! 
(drawing  herseif  up  proudly.)  Nothing  hap* 
pened  then,  but  subduing  the  foolish  fancy  of 
a  girl,  which  was  afterwards  amply  repaid  by 
the  self-approbation  and  dignity  of  a  wo- 
man. 

Ag.  Pardon  me,  Madam ;  I  ought  to  have 
supposed  all  this.  But  you  have  been  long  a 
widow,  and  Osterloo  is  still  unmairied;  what 
prevented  you  when  firee. 

Leo.  I  was  ignorant  what  the  real  state  of 
his  sentiments  had  been  in  regard  to  me.  But 
had  this  been  otherwise ;  received,  as  I  was. 
into  the  family  of  my  Lord,  the  undowriea 
daughter  of  a  petty  nobleman ;  and  left  as  I 
now  am,  by  his  confiding  love,  the  sole  guar- 
dian of  his  children  and  their  fortunes;  I 
could  never  think  of  supporting  a  second  lord 
on  the  wealth  entnistea  to  me  by  the  first,  to 
the  injury  of  his  children.  As  nothing,  there- 
fore, has  ever  happened  in  consequence  of 
this  weakness  of^  my  youth,  nothing  ever 
shall. 

Ag.  This  is  noble. 

Iao.  It  is  right.  But  here  comes 

the  father  Con&ssor. 

£nter  Bknxdict. 

Tou  are  welcome,  good  Father !  yet  I  am  al- 
most ashamed  to  see  you ;  for  our  sick  person 
has  become  suddenlv  well  again,  and  is  now 
in  a  deep  sleep.  I  fear  I  shall  appear  to  you 
capricious  and  inconsiderate  in  calling  you  up 
at  so  late  an  hour. 

Ben.  Be  not  uneasy,  lady,  upon  this  ac- 
count :  I  am  glad  to  have  an  occasion  for  be- 
ing absent  nom  the  monastery  fbr  some 
hours,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  remain  here  so 
long. 

Leo.  What  mean  you,  Father  Benedict? 
Tour  countenance  is  solemn  and  sorrowful: 
what  is  going  on  at  the  monastery?  (As 
shakes  his  head.)  Ha !  will  they  be  severe 
with  him  in  a  voluntary  penance,  submitted 
to  for  the  good  of  the  order.' — What  is  the 
nature  of  we  penance  ?  It  is  to  continue,  I 
am  told,  but  one  night 

Ben.  It  will,  indeed,  soon  be  over. 

Leo.  And  will  he  be  gone  on  the  morrow  ? 

Ben.  His  spirit  will,  but  his  body  remains 
with  us  forever. 

Leo.  (uttering  a  shriek.)  Death,  dost  thoa 
rnean  ? — O  horror !  horror  !  Is  this  the  expia- 
tion i  Oh  roost  horrible,  most  unjust ! 

Ben.  Indeed  I  consider  it  as  such.  Though 
guilty,  by  his  own  confession,  of  murder,  com- 
mittea,  many  years  since,  ooder  the  fieasy  of 
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paMion ;  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death  upon  a  guilty  soul,  ta- 
ken so  suddenly  and  unprepared  fur  its  doom. 

Leo.  Murder !  didst  tliou  say  murder  !  Oh 
Osterloo,  Osterloo !  hast  iliou  been  so  barba- 
rous t  and  art  thou  in  this  terrible  state  f — 
— Must  thou  thus  end  thy  days,  and  so  near 
me  too! 

Ben.  You  seem  greatly  mov^d,  noble  Leo- 
nora :  would  you  could  do  something  more  for 
him  than  lament. 

Leo.  (catching  hold  of  him  eagerly.)    Can  I 

do  any   tiling?   Speak,  Fatlier :    O  tell  me 

how !   I  will  do  any  thing  and  every  thing. 

■  Alas,  alas !    my  vassals  are  but  few, 

and  cannot  be  assembled  immediately. 

Ben.  Force  were  useless.  Your  vassals,  ii 
they  were  assembled,  would  not  be  persuad- 
ed to  attack  the  sacred  walls  of  a  monastery. 

Leo.  I  did  indeed  rave  foolishly  :  but  what 
else  can  be  done  ^ — Take  these  jewels,  and 
every  thing  of  value  in  the  castle,  if  they  will 
bribe  those  who  guard  him,  to  let  him  escape. 
— Think  of  it.— O  think  well  of  it,  good  Ben- 
edict ! 

^g.  I  have  he&rd  that  there  is  a  secret  pas- 
sage, leading  from  the  prison-chamber  of  llie 
monastery  under  its  walls,  and  opening  to  the 
free  country  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks. 

Ben.  Hy  ovcry  holy  saint,  so  tliere  is  !  and 
the  most  sordid  of  our  brothers  is  entrusted 
With  the  key  of  it.  But  who  will  be  his  con- 
ductor f  None  but  a  monk  of  the  Order  may 
Sass  the  soldiers  who  guard  him )  and  the 
lonk  who  should  do  it,  must  fly  from  his 
country  forever,  and  break  his  sacred  vows. 
I  can  oppose  the  weak  fears  and  iniustice  of 
my  bretlircn,  for  misfortunes  and  disgust  of 
the  world,  not  superstitious  veneration  for 
monastic  sanctity,  has  covered  my  head  witli 
a  cowl ;  but  this  I  cannot  do. 

Jig.  There  is  the  dress  of  a  Monk  of  your 
Order  in  tlie  old  wardrobe  of  tlie  castle,  if  some 
person  were  disguised  in  it. 

Leo.  Thanks  to  thee  !  thanks  to  thee,  my 
happy  Agnes !   I  will  be  that  person. — I  will 

fut  on  the  disguise.  Ctood 

'ather  !  your  face  gives  consent  to  this. 
Ben.   If  there  be  time ;  but  1  leil  Uiem  pre- 
paring for  the  execution. 

Leo.  Inhere  is,  there  is  ! — Come  with  me  to 
the  wardrobe,  and  we'll  set  out  for  the  monas- 
tery fortliwith. — Come,  come  ! — a  few  mo- 
ments will  carry  us  there. 

[Exit,  hastily,  followed  by  Ag.  and  Ben. 

SOCKE  IV.— ▲  WOOD  HEAR  THE  CASTLE^ 
THE  STAGE  ^UITE  DARK. 

,   *   Enter  Two  Servants,  with  Torches. 


night  is  cold :  I  hope  they  will  not  keep  as 
long  waiting. 

1st  Ser.  I  beard  the  sound  of  travclkrs 
coming  up  the  eastern  avenue,  and  they  iiay 
linger  belike;  for  Monks  are  marvellou'ilj 
fond  of  ^reat  people  and  of  strajigers ;  at  leak 
the  good  Fathers  of  otir  monastery  are. 

2<i  Ser.  Aye,  in  their  Ute  Prior's  time  thev 
lived  like  lords  themselves ;  and  they  are  ok 
very  humble  at  present. — But  there  s  Ugbt 
from  the  postern  :  here  they  come. 

Enter  Beksoict,  Lxohora  disguised  like  a 
MoHK,  and  Aghss  with  a  Peasant's  cloak 
thrown  over  hor. 

Leo.  (speaking  as  shs  enters.)  It  is  well 
thought  of,  good  Benedict.  Go  thou  betoie 
me  to  gain  brother  Bttldwin,in  thefizvt  plate; 
and  I'll  wait  without  on  tiie  spot  we  have 
agreed  upon,  until  1  bear  the  signal. 

Ben.  Ihou  comprebendest  me  completer, 
Brother ;  so  God  speed  us  both ! 

(To  1st  Ser.) 
Torch-man,  go  thoa  with  me.    This  is  ths 
right  patli,  1  trust  .^ 

ist  Ser.  Fear  not,  Father ;  I  know  it  «^U 

[Exit  Ben.  au4  1st  ^ 

Leo.  (to  Agnes,  while  she  waves  her  ismd  tt 
Hd  Servant  to  retire  to  a  greater  distanet  ) 
AtXer  I  am  admitted   to  the  monastery,  fail 
not  to  wait  for  ine  at  the  month  of  the  stent 
passage. 

Jig.  Fear  not :  Benedict  has  described  it  so 
minutely,  I  cannot  fail  to  discover  it. 

Leo.  What  steps  are  those  behind  us.' 
Somebody  following  us  from  the  castle  f 

Enter  3d  Servant  in  baste. 

dd  Ser.  There  are  travellers  arrived  at  tii* 
gate,  and  desire  to  be  admitted  for  the  ui^^it- 

Leo.  In  an  evil  hour  they  come.  Return, 
dear  Agnes,  and  receive  them.  Bcuivhit^ 
strangers,  no  doubt.  Excuse  my  absence  aiiv 
how ;  go  quickly. 

^g.  And  leave  you  to  proceed  alone  r 

Leo.  Care  not  for  me  :  there  is  an  energy 
within  me  now,  that  bids  defiance  to  fear. 
{Beckons  to  2d  Servant,  who  goes  oiA  htfort 

her  with  the  torchf  and  [Exit. 

Jg.  (muttering  to  herself ,  as  she  turns  te  tkt 
castle.)  The  evil  spirit  hath  brought  travel- 
lers to  us  at  this  moment :  bat  I'll  send  thrm 
to  their  chambers  right  quiokly,  and  join  ber 
at  the  secret  passage,  notwithstancUnff. 

[Exkot. 
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\st  Ser.  This  must  surely  be  the  entry  to 
the  path,  where  my  lady  ordered  us   to  wail 

for  those  same  Monks.  -     ^.     ,  .    ^.  *  -  . 

2d  Ser.  Yes;  I  know  it  well,  for  yonder  is  on  *»»«   knees,  and   his  eyes    fixed   on 

thi?  postern.    It  is  the  nearest  path  to  the  i  ground,  Jxromr  standing  by  him. 

monastery,  but  nanow  aud  difficult.    The  I  Jer.  Nay,  sink  not  thus,  my  Son ;  the  met* 


Scene  I. — the  prison-chamber  or  tbk 

MONASTERY. 

Osterloo  is  discovered,  sitting  in  a  bettdto; 
postore,  with  his  clenched  hands  pressed  vo- 
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cyofHeaven  if  infinite.  Let  olher  thoughts 
enter  Uiy  soul :  let  penitence  and  devotion 
subdue  it. 

0^^  Nothing  bat  one  short  moment  of  di- 
vision between  this  state  of  humanity  and  that 
>vhicli  in  to  follow !  l^e  executioiu^r  lets  fall 
his  axe,  &iid  the  dark  veil  is  n>nt ;  the  f  ulf  is 
uDcovcTtd ;  the  regions  of  anguish  are  hefore 
me. 

Jer.  My  Son,  my  Son !  this  must  not  be ; 
thine  imagination  overpowers  thy  devo- 
tion. 

Osi.  The  dead  are  there ;  and  what  welcome 
shall  the  murderer  receive  from  that  assem- 
bled host?    Oh,  the  terrible  form  that  stalks 
fortli  to  meet  me !  the  stretching  out  of  that 
hand!  the  greeting  of  that   horrible  smile! 
And  it  ia  thou,  who  must  lead  me  before  the 
tremendous  majesty  of  my  offended  Maker ! 
Incomprehensible     and     dreadful !      What 
thoughts  can  give  an  image  of  that  which 
overpowers  all  thought ! 
(Clasping  his  hands  tightly  over  his  headf  and 
bending  himself  almost  to  Uic  ground.) 
Jcr.  {ttfter  a  paust,)  Art  thou  entranced  ? 
art  thou  asleep.^  art  thou  still  in  those  inward 
agonies  of  imagination  .'    ( Touching  him  soft- 
Itf.)  Speak  to  me. 

Ost.  {starting  up.)  Are  they  come  for  ma  ? 
Thf-y  shall  not  yet:  1*11  strangle  the  first  man 
thai  lays  hold  of  me.  {Grasping  Jerome  by  the 
thrtHit.) 

Jtr.  Let  go  voorTiold,  my  lord  j  I  did  but 
touch  you  gently  to  rouse  you  from  your  stu- 
por. 

(Ohtprloo  lets  go  Ids  holdj  and  Jerome  shrinks 
to  a  distance.) 

Ost.  I  have  grasped  thee, then,  too  roughly. 
But  shrink  not  from  me  thus.  Strong  men 
have  fallen  by  my  arm,  but  a  child  might 
contend  with  me  now 

( 'Ifirowing  himi>elf  back  again  into  his  chair y 
and  Imrsting  into  tears.) 
Jcr.  Forgive  me,  ray  Son,  there  was  a  wild- 
ness  in  your  eyes  that  made  me  afraid. 

Ost,  Thoo  necd'st  not  be  afraid :  thou  art  a 
good   ouin,  and  hast  days  of  hfe  still  before 

tiiee  ;  thoo  need'st  not  be  afraid. 

But,  as  thou  art  a  good  man,  speak  to  me,  I 
conjure  thee,  as  a  mon^  not  as  a  Monk :  an- 
0wer  me  as  the  true  sense  and  reason  of  a 
aian  doth  convince  thee. 
Jer.  I  will,  my  Son. 

Ost.  Dost  thou  in  truth  believe,  that  the 
very  instant  ai^r  life  has  left  the  body,  we 
ire  forthwith  awake  and  conscious  in  the 
M'orid  of  spirits?  No  intermediate  state  of 
1  uaiberingr  insensibility  between  ? 

Jer.  It  is  indeed  my  belief.  Death  is  but  a 
hort  though  awful  pass :  as  it  were,  a  wink- 
ijy  nf  the  eyes  for  a  moment.  We  shut  tliem 
1  this  'world,  and  open  them  in  tlie  next :  and 
len-  we  open  them  with  such  increased  viv- 
Int^ass  of  existence,  that  this  lifr,  in  compari- 
>n.  'w^ill  appear  but  as  a  state  of  slumber  and 

*'  dreams. But  wherffure  dost  thou 

"o^«  lliine  arms  so  closely  on  thy  breast,  and 


coil  thyself  together  so  wretchedly .'  What  it 
the  matter,  my  Son  P  Art  thou  in  bodily  an- 
guish .' 

Ost.  The  chilly  night  shoots  icy  coldness 
llirough  n\o. 

Jcr.  O  regard  not  the  poor  feelings  of  a 
fleshly  frame,  wliich  thou  so  soon  must  part 
witlial :  a  little  time  will  now  put  an  end  to 
every  thing  that  nature  can  endure. 

Ost.  {raising  his  head  quickly.)  Ha !  how 
soon  .'  Ifaii  the  bell  struck  again  since  I  lis- 
tened to  it  last .' 

Jet.  No ;  but  it  will  soon  strike,  and  day- 
break is  at  hand.  Rouse  ye  then,  and  occupy 
tlie  few  minutes  that  n^main  in  acts  of  devo- 
tion becoming  thine  unhappy  state.  O,  my 
Son,  pour  out  thy  soul  in  penitent  prayers  to 
an  offended  but  merciful  God.  We,  too,  will 
pray  for  thee.  Months,  nay  years  after  thy 
death,  masises  shall  be  said  for  the  repose  of 
th^  soul,  that  it  may  at  last  be  received  into 
bliss.  O  mv  unhappy  Son !  pour  forth  thy 
spirit  to  God ;  and  let  thy  prayers  also  ascend 
to  our  blessed  Saint  and  Martyr,  who  will  in 
tercede  for  thee. 

Ost.  I  cannot :  1  have  not  thoughts  for 
prayer. — The  gulf  yawns  before  me — the  un- 
known, the  unbounded,  tlie  unfathomable  ! — 
Pravers !  prayers !  what  prayers  hath  de- 
spair .' 

Jer.  Hold,  hold,  refractory  Spirit!    Thia 

obstinacy  is  destruction. 1 

must  call  in  brother  Bernard  to  assist  me  :  I 
cannot  be  answerable  alone,  in  a  service  of 
such  infinite  moment. 
Exit  ;  and  after  a  pause,  in  which  Osterloo 

seems  absorbed  in  the  stupor  of  despair ,  enter 

Leonora  disguised. 

Leo.    {coming  eagerly  forirardf  and  then 
stoyping  sliort  to  look  at  him.) 
There  is  some  mistake  in  tliis  :    it  is  not  Os- 
terloo.  It  is,  it  is  !  but 

Oh,  how  changed!  Thy  hand,  great  God! 
has  been  upon  him.  {Going  closer  to  Attn.) 
Osterloo !  Osterloo  ! 

Ost.  I  hear  thee,  Father. 

Leo.  {throwing  aside  her  disguise.) 

O  no !  it  is  no  Father.  Lift  up  thine  eyea 
and  see  an  old  Friend  before  thee,  with  deliv- 
erance in  her  hand.     {Holding  out  a  key.) 

Ost.  {looking  up  wildly.)  Is  it  a  sound  in 
my  cars,  or  did  any  one  say  deliverance  ? 

(Gazing  on  her.) 
What  thing  art  tliou  ?  A  form  of  magic  or 
delusion  ? 

Leo.  Neither,  Count  Osterloo ;  but  an  old 
friend,  bringing  tliis  key  in  her  hand  for  thy 
deliverance.  Yet  much  I  fear  thou  hast  not 
strength  enough  to  rise  and  follow  me. 

Ost.  {bottnJing  from  his  seat.)  I  have 
strength  for  any  ihinff  if  there  be  deliverance 
in  it.— Where  go  we?  They  will  be  upon  ua 
immediat(>ly. 

Leo.  {liftini^'    a  amall  lamp  from  a   tablty 
and  holding  it  to  ix amine  tlie  opposite  waM.) 
The  door,  as  he  dcsrril)ed  it,  is  to  the  right  of 
a  small  projection  of  the  wall. — Here — here  »" 
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w!  (Opau  a  gmaU  door  J  and  beckons  OKtetloo 
tofoU/ow  her.) 

OM.  Yefl,  blessed  being !  I  vrUl  follow  thee. 
— Hft !  they  are  coming ! 
(Strides  hastily  to  the  door^  while  Leonora 
holds  up  the  lamp  to  light  him  into  it,  and 
then  goung  in  herself ,  shSls  the  door  softly  be- 
hind her,) 


SCKKK  IJ. — AN  OLD  RUINOUS  VAULT, 
WITH  A  BTROirO  ORATED  DOOR  ON  ONE 
0IDR,  THROUGH  WHICH  THE  MOON- 
BEAMS ARE   gleaming:    ontheoth- 

i     ER     SIDE,    AN    OLD    WINDING      STAIR- 

[  CASE,  LEADING  FROM  THE  UPPER  RE- 
GIONS     or     THE       MONASTERY,     FROM 

i  WHICH  A  FEEBLE  LIGHT  IS  SEEN, 
INCREASING  BT  DEGREES,  AND  FRE- 
8ENTLT  LEONORA    APPEARS,  DESCEND- 

)  ING  THE  STAIRS  WITH  A  LAMP  IN  HER 
HAND,    FOLLOWED   BT    OSTERLOO. 

As  Leonora  eaters,  something  on  the  wall 
catches  her  robe,  and  she  turns  round  to  dis- 
entangle it,  bending  her  face  close  to  the 
light. 

Ost.  {stopping  to  assist  hetf  and  then  gazing 

on  her?) 
Thou  art  something  I  have  known  and  loved 
somewhere,  though  it  has  passed  away  from 

my  mind  with  alf  nnr  better  thoughts. 

Great  power  of  Heaven  !  art  thou  Leo- 

'  norm  ? 

Leo.  (smiling.)  Dost  thou  know  me  now  ? 

Ost.  1  do,  1  do!  My  heart  knew  thee  be- 
fore, but  my  memory  did  not. 

{Kneeling  and  kissing  both  her  hands.) 
And  so  it  is  to  Uiee — thou  whom  I  first  loved 
^Pardon  me,  pardon  me  ! — thou  whom  I  lov- 
ed, and  dared  not  love  ; — thou  from  whom  I  fled 
to  be  virtuous — thou  art  ray  deliverer.  Oh 
had  I  never  loved  another  after  thee,  it  had 

been  well Knowest  thou 

it  is  a  murderer  thou  art  saving  ? 

Leo.  Say  no  more  of  this:  I  know  thy 
fltory,  and  I  came 

Ost.  O !  thou  earnest  like  a  blessed  spirit 
to  deliver  me  from  many  horrors.  I  was  ter- 
ribly beset:  thou  hast  snatched  me  from  a 
tremendous  brink. 

Leo.  I  hope  so,  if  this  key  prove  to  be  the 
right  one. 

Ost.  (alarmed.)  Dost  thou  doubt  it  ? 

Leo.  It  seems  to  me  smaller  than  it  ought 
to  be,  when  I  consider  that  massive  door. 

Ost.  Give  it  me. 
{Snatches  the  key  from  hety  and  runs  to  the 

door;  then  turns  the  key  in  the  lock^  and 

finding  it  too  small  ^  stamps  with  his  feel  ^ 

throws  it  from,  him  f  and  holds  up  his  clench- 
ed hands  in  despair.) 

Leo.  Oh,  cross  fate  !  But  Til  return  again 
for  the  right  one.  Baldwin  cannot  be  so 
wicked  as  to  deceive  me,  and  Benedict  is  still 


on  the  watch,  near  the  door  of  the  prison* 

chamber.    Stay  here  till  I  return. 

(She  ascends  the  stairs,  whilst  Osierloo  leans 

his  b<ick  to  the  wall,  frequently  moving  kis 

body  up  and  dawn  wuh  tmpattent  agitation : 

a  beU  tolls;  Osterloo  starts  from  his  jtUu, 

and  Leonora  descends  againf  re-entenng  m 

great  alarm.) 

I^eo.  Oh  I  I  cannot  go  now :  that  bell  tolb 
to  warn  them  to  the  great  hall :  I  shall  meet 
them  on  their  way.  What  is  to  be  doner 
The  strength  of  three  men  could  not  force 
that  heavy  door,  and  thou  art  leebk  and 
spent. 

Ost.  (running  fitrioudy  to  the  door.)    De>> 
pair  has  strength  for  any*  thing. 
(Seizes  hold  of  the  door,  ami,  making  two  or 

three  terrible  efforts,  bursts  it  open  wiik  s 

loud  jar.) 

Leo.  Supernatural   strength   has    amatfd 
thee  :  now  thou  art  fiee. 
{As  Osterloo  and  Leonora  are  about  to  fast 

on  through  the  door,  Wovelreid  and  thru 

armed  Soldiers  appear  in  the  porch  beymd 

it,  and  oppose  thexr  passaged 

Wov.  Hold !  we  are  the  rrior'e  Soldien, 
and  will  suffer  no  prisoner  to  escape. 

Ost.  Those  who  dare  prevent  me ! 
(  Wrests  a  sword  from  one  of  the  Soldiers,  oi, 

fighting  furimuly,  forces  his  way  past  tkem 

au,  they  not  daring  to  pursue  htm;  aeAcn 

Wovelreid  seizing  on  Leonora  to  prevent  her 

from  foiUowing  him,  she  calls  out.) 

Leo.  O  let  me  pass!  and  I'll  reward  joa 
nobly. 

Ost»  (returning  to  rescue  Leonora.^ 
Let  go  thine  unhallowed  grasp. 

Leo.  For  Heaven's  sake  care  not  (or  me* 
Save  thyself— save  thyself!  I  am  in  no  dan- 
ger. Turn  not  again  to  fight,  when  such 
terrible  odds  are  against  thee. 

Ost.  I  have  arms  in  my  hand  now,  and  my 
foes  are  before  me !  (lights  fiercely  e^aatf 
tUl  Morand,  with  a  strong  band  of  Solaiers, 
entering  the  porch  behind  htm,  he  is  ovapovertd 
and  secured;  Leonora  sinks  dawn  by  the  icoll 
in  a  svDOon.) 

Wov.  Give  me  a  rope.  We  most  bind 
him  securely ;  for  the  Devil  baa  put  the 
strength  of  ten  men  into  him,  though,  bat 
half  an  hour  ago,  his  face  was  as.  pale  as  a 
moonlight  icicle,  and  he  could  scarcely  walk 
without  being  supported. 

Mor.  Alas,  alas  !  his  face  has  returned  to 
its  former  colour;  his  head  sinks  on  iii» 
breast,  and  hi3  limbs  are  again  ioeliJe  and 
listless.  I  would  rather  see  him  fighting  liie 
a  fiend  than  see  him  thus. 

Wov.  Let  us  move  him  hence ;  woold'rt 
thou  stop  to  lament  over  him  f 

Mor.  It  was  base  work  in  Baldwin  to  \»- 
tray  their  plot  to  the  Prior,  for  he  took  th^ir 
money  first,  Til  be  sworn. 

Wov.  He  had  betrayed  the  Prior  then,  and 
all  the  community  besides. 

Mor.  Well,  let  us  move  him  hence .  thii 
is  no  business  of  ours. 
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rExKuirr  Morand,  Worelreid  and  Soldiera, 
leading  mit  Osterloo. 

(Enter  Agves  by  the  grated  door,  and  diecoven 
Lkorora  on  the  ground.) 

^g.  O  holy  virgin !  On  the  i^round,  faint- 
ing and  ill !  Have  the  barbanans  left  her 
thaa  P  (Cluing  her  temples  and  hand.) 
She  begins  to  revive.  It  is  mei  my  dearest 
lady:  look  up  and  see  me:  those  men  aie 
mil  gone. 

Leo.  And  Osterloo  with  them  ? 

Jig.  A)nSf  he  is. 

j2q.  It  is  fated  so.  Let  me  lie  where  I 
am  :  1  cannot  move  yet,  my  good  Agnes. 

^g.  Nay,  do  not  yet  despair  of  saving  the 
Count. 

Leo.  (starting  up  and  eatehing  hold  of  her 
aagerly^    How  so .'    Is  it  possible  ? 

^g.  The  travellers,  arrived  at  the  castle, 
we  the  Imperial  Ambassador  and  his  train, 
flight  overtook  them  on  the  mountains,  and 
they  are  now  making. merry  in  the  hall. 

Leo.  Thank  Heaven  for  this !  Providence 
has  sent  him  hither.  I'll  goto  him  instantly, 
and  conjure  him  to  interpose  his  authority  to 
save  the  life  of  Osterloo.  Representing  his 
liege  lord,  the  Emperor,  the  Prior  dare  not 
disobey  his  Commands,  and  the  gates  of  the 
mona^ery  will  be  opened  at  hb  call.  Who 
comes  here  f    Let  us  go. 

Re-enier  Morand. 

Mor.  {to  Leonora.)  Tou  are  revived  again : 
I  am  glad  to  see  it.  Pardon  me,  lady,  that 
I  forgot  you  in  your  extremity,  and  let  me 
eondttct  you  safely  to  the  castle. 

Leo.  1  thank  you  ;  but  my  servants  are 
without.^  Let  me  go.  Don  t  follow  me,  I 
pray  you. 

Jitor,  Let  me  support  you  through  the 
porch,  and  I'll  leave  you  to  their  caie,  since 
you  desire  it.    [Ezkcnt,  Leonora  supported 

by  Morand  and  Agnes. 

SCSHB  in. — A  ORAlfD  BALL,  PREPARED 
FOR  THE    EXECUTION. 

Soldiers  tte  disc<$vered  drawn  up  [on  each 
side  of  the  Scaffold,  with  Beitkdict  and  seve- 
ral of  the  MoivKS  on  the  front  of  the  Stage. 
A  bell  tolls  at  measured  intervals,  with  a  deep 
pause  between  j  after  which  enter  Morand, 
hanging  his  head  sorrowfully.) 

Ben.  (to  Mor.)  Is  he  come  forth  ? 

1st  Monk.  Hast  thou  seen  him  f 

Mor.  They  are  leading  him  hither,  but  they 
move  slowly. 

1st  Monk.  Thou  hast  seen  him  then ;  how 
does  he  look  now  ? 

Mor.  1  cannot  tell  thee.  These  few  hours 
have  done  on  him  the  work  of  many  years  : 
he  seems  broken  and  baggarded  with  age, 
and  his  quenched  eyes  are  nzed  in  their  sock- 
ets, like  one  who  walks  in  sleep. 

Ben.  Alas,al&s!  how  changed  in  little  time 
the  bold  and  gallant  Osterloo ! 


1st  Monk.  Have  I  not  told  thee,  Morand, 
that  fear  will  sometimes  couch  under  the 
brazen  helmet  as  well  as  the  woollen  cowl .' 

Mor.  Fear,  dost  thou  call  it !  Set  him  this 
moment  in  the  field  of  battle,  with  death 
threatening  him  from  a  hundred  points  at 
once,  and  he  would  brave  it  most  valiantly. 

Ben.  (preventing^st  Monk  from  answering.) 
Hush,  Brother  !  ^e  not  so  warm,  good  Lieu- 
tenant \  we  believe  what  thou  sayest  most 
perfectly.  The  bravest  mind  is  capable  of 
fear,  though  it  fears  no  mortal  man.  A  brave 
man  fears  not  man ;  and  an  innocent  and 
brave  man  united,  fears  nothing. 

Mot.  A]^e,  now  you  speak  reason :  call  it 
fear  then  if  you  will. — But  the  Prior  comes ; 
let  us  go  to  our  places. 

(Thej  arran^  themselves  \  and  then  enter  the 
Prior,  with  a  train  of  Monks,  who  likewise 
arrange  themselves :  a  pause,  in  which  the  bell 
tolls  as  before,  and  enter  Osterloo,  support- 
ed by  Jerome  and  Paul,  Wovblreid,  and 
Soldiers  following.) 

Prior,  {meeting  him  with  solemnity.)  Count 
Osterloo ;  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
for  our  ownjpreservation,  and  the  just  pun- 
ishment of  ^uilt,  1  am  compelled  with  the 
Monks  of  this  monastery  over  whom  I  pre- 
side, to  see  duly  executed  within  the  time 
prescribed,  this  dismal  act  of  retribution. — 
You  have  I  trust,  with  the  help  of  these  holy 
men,  as  well  as  a  few  short  moments  would 
allow,  closed  your  mortal  account  with  Heav- 
en :  if  there  l>e  aught  that  rests  upon  your 
mind,  regarding  worldly  concerns  which  you 
leave  behind  you  unsettled,  let  me  know  your 
last  will,  and  it  shall  be  obeyed.  (To  Jerome, 
t^fter  pausing  for  an  answer.)  Dost  thou 
think  ne  uncterstands  me  ? 

Jer.  (to  Osterloo. )  Did  yon  hear,  my  Son, 
what  the  Prior  has  been  saying  to  you  ? 

Ost.  I  heard  words  through  a  multitude  of 
sounds. 

Jer.  It  was  the  Prior,  desiring  to  know  if 
you  have  any  wishes  to  fulfil,  regarding 
worldly  afifairs  left  behind  you  unsettled. — 
Perhaps  to  your  soldiers  you  may. 

Ost.  (interrupting  him  eagerly ^  and  looking 
wildly  round.)    My  soldiers  !  are  they  here  ? 

Jer.  Ah,  no !  they  are  not  here ;  they  are 
housed  for  the  night  in  their  distant  quarters : 
they  will  not  be  here  till  the  setting  of  to-mor- 
row's sun. 

Ost.  (groaning  deeply.)    To-morrow's  sun ! 

Jer.  Is  there  any  wish  you  would  have  con- 
veyed to  them .'  Are  there  any  of  your  offi- 
cers to  whom  you  would  send  a  message  or 
token  of  remembrance  ? 

Ost.  Te  speak  again  imperfectly,  through 
many  ringing  sounds. 

(Jer.  repeats  the  question  in  a  slow,  distinct 
voice.) 

Ost.  Aye  there  is :  these,  these     — — 
(Endeavoring  to  tear  off  his  dneiure  and  some 
military  ornaments  from  his  dress.)    I  CflSinot 
hit  upon  these  fastenings. 
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Jer.  We'll  assist  you,  my  Son 
his  cincture  or  girdU,  fyc.) 

Ott.  {still  mdeavouring  to  do 
My  tword  too,  and  my  daggers, 
remembrance  to  them  both. 

Jer.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 

Ost.  Both— all  of  them 

Ben.  {who  has  kcut  sorrowfully  at  tome  dis- 
tance,  now  approaching  eagerly.)  Urge  him 
no  more  *.  liia  officeni  will  themselves  know 
what  names  he  would  have  uttered.  {Tam- 
ing to  Oil.  with  an  altered  voice.)  Tea,  no- 
ble Count ;  they  shall  be  given  as  you  desire 
witli  your  farewell  affection  to  all  your  bravQ 
followera. 

Ost.  I  thank  ye. 

Jer.  And  this  is  all? 

Ost.  Nay,  nay! 

Ben.  What  is  there  besides .' 

Prior,  {angrily.)  There  is  'too  much  of 
this :  and  some  sudden  rescue  may  prevent 

us. 

Ben.  Nay,  reverend  Father,  tliere  is  no  fear 
of  this ;  you  would  not  cut  short  the  last 
words  of  a  dying  man  P 

Prior.  And  must  1  be  guided  by  thy  admo- 
nitions ?  Beware  ;  though  Baldwin  has  not 
named  thee,  I  know  it  is  thou  Who  art  tiic 
traitor. 

Ben.  There  is  but  one  object  at  present  to 
be  thought  of,  and  with  your  leave  reverend 
Father,  1  will  not  be  deUfrred  from  it.  (To 
Ost.  again  in  a  voice  of  tenderness.)  \Vhat 
is  there  besides,  noble  Osterloo,  tiiat  you 
would  wish  us  to  do  f* 

Ost.  There  is  something. 

Ben.  What  is  it,  my  Lord  ? 

Ost.  I  wot  not. 

Ben.  Then  let  it  rest. 

Ost.  Nav,  nay  !    This — this {pulling  a 

ring  from  his  finger  which  falls  on  the  ground.) 
My  hands  will  hold  nothing. 

Ben.  I  have  found  it;  and  what  shall  I  do 
with  it .' 

Ost.  (in  a  faint  hurried  voice.)  Leonora — 
Leonora. 

Ben.  I  understand  you,  my  lord. 

Prior.  I  am  under  the  necessity,  Count  Os- 
terloo, of  saying,  your  time  is  run  to  its  ut- 
most limit :  let  us  call  upon  you  now  for  your 
last  exertion  of  nature .  These  ffood  Brothers 
must  conduct  you  to  the  scaffold.  (Jer.  and 
Paul  support  him  towards  the  scaffold^  while 
Benedict  retires  to  a  distance^  ana  turns  his 
back  toil.) 

Jer,  Rest  upon  me,  my  Son,  you  have  but 
a  few  paces  to  go. 

Ost.  The  ground  sinks  under  me ;  my  feet 
tread  upoa  "nothing. 

Jer.  We  are  now  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
and  there  are  two  steps  to  mount :  lean  upon 
us  more  firmiy. 

Ost.  {stumbling.)  It  is  dark   I  cannot  see. 

Jer.  Alas,  my  Son  !  tiierc  is  a  blaze  of 
torches  round  you.  (After  they  are  on  the 
scaffold.)   Now,  in  token  of  thy  faith  in  Heav- 


en, and  forgiveness  of  all  men,  raise  np  thy 
clasped  hands.  {Seeing  Ost.  make  aff/hle 
effort  f  he  raises  them  for  him  in  a  posture  of 
devotion.)  And  now  to  Heaven's  mercy  ve 
commit  thee. 
(Jerome  and  Paul  reftrf  ,aiu2tieo  Ezecntioaer* 

prepare  him  for  the  blocks  and  assist  him  to 

kneel.     He  then  lays  down  his  head,  and  tktf 

hold  Ids  hands  lAile  a  third  ExecutioDcr 

stands  with  the  raised  axe.) 

1st  Ex.  {speaking  close  into  his  ear.)  IFreu 
my  hand  when  you  are  ready  for  the  stroke. 

{^  long  poMst .) 
He  ffives  no  sign. 

2d  Ex.  Stop,  he  will  immediately. 

{ji  second  paiuc) 
Does  he  not  f 

Ist  Ex.  No. 

Prior.  Then  give  the  stroke  without  it 
(3<f  Ex.  prepares  to  give  the  stroke^  when  tiu 

Imperial  Ambassador  rushes  into  Uu  hafl, 

followed  by  Leonora  and  Agnes,  and  a  k&- 

merous  train.) 

Am.  Stop  the  execution !  In  the  name  (i 
your  liege  lord  the  Emperor,  I  command  roa 
to  stop  upon  your  peril.  My  lord  Prior,  this 
is  a  treocnerous  and  clandestine  use  of  rear 
seignorial  power.  This  noble  servant  of  oar 
Imperial  Master  {pointing  to  Osterloo)  I  taie 
under  my  protection ;  ana  you  most  first  de- 
prive an  Imperial  Ambassador  of  life,  ere  one 
hair  of  liis  head  fall  to  the  ground. 

Ben.  {running  to  the  scaffold.)  Up  noble 
Osterloo !  Raise  up  thy  head :  thou  art  re*co- 
ed  :   thou  art  free. 

Leo.  Rise,  noble  Osterloo !  dost  thou  o^ 
know  tlie  voice  tliat  calls  thee  > 

Ben.   He  moves  not :  he  is  in  a  swoon. 
(Raises  Osterloo^om  the  bloekj  whilst  Leonora 

bends  over  him  with  anxifms  tenderness. 

Leo.  He  is  ghastly  uale :  yet  it  suiely  cto 
be  but  a  swoon.  Chatc  his  hands,  good  Ben- 
edict, while  I  bathe  his  temples,  {"ififr  try- 
ing to  restore  him.)  Oh,  no,  no  !  no  cbanie 
takes  place.  What  thinkest  thou  of  it  r  Is 
there  any  life  here  ? 

Ben.  In  truth  I  know  not :  this  seems  to  me 
the  fixed  ghastly  visage  of  complete  death. 

Leo.  Oh,  no,  no  !  he  will  be  restored.  No 
stroke  has  fallen  upon  him  :  it  cannot  be  dc&ih. 
Ha  !  is  not  that  something  f  Did  not  his  hpt 
move .' 

Ben.  No,  lady;  you  but  deceive  yourself; 
they  moved  not :  they  aro  closed  forever. 

Leo.  {wringing  her  hands.)  Oh  it  is  so !  it 
is  so ! — afler  all  thv  struggles  and  exertions 
of  despair,  this  is  thy  miserable  end  ! — Ala». 
alas  !  thou  who  didst  bear  thy  crest  so  proudly 
in  many  a  well-fought  field  ;  this  is  thy  mis- 
erable end  !  {Turning  away,  and  hidmgbtr 
facs  in  the  bosom  of  Agnes.) 

Am,  {examining  the  body  more  closely.)  1 
tliink  in  very  truSi  he  is  dead. 

ist  Gentlnnan  of  his  Train.  Yes ;  the  face 
never  looks  tlius,  till  eyery  spark  of  life  is  ex- 
tinguishcd. 
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Am.  {turning Jieredy  to  the  Prior.)  How  is 
this.  Prior  ?  What  sorcerv  has  been  here, 
Ihat  your  block  alone  should  destroy  its  vic- 
tim, when  the  stroke  of  the  axe  has  been 
wanting  ?  What  account  shall  I  carry  to  my 
master  of  the  death  of  his  gallant  General  ? 

Prior.  No  sorcery  hath  been  practised  on 
the  deceased :  his  own  mind  has  d^alt  with, 
him  alone,  and  ];>roduced  the  effects  you  be- 
hold. And,  when  you  return  to  Lewis  of 
Bavaria  your  Master ;  tell  him  that  his  noble. 
General,  free  from  personal  injury  of  any 
kind,  died ,  within  the  walls  of  this  monastery, 
of  fear. 

Am.  Nay,  nay,  my  socld  Prior;  put  the 
fool's  cap  on  thine  own  head,  and  tell  him  this 
tale  thysetf.  '  Fear !  Osterloo 

and  fear  conpled  together !  when  the  lion  and 
the  fawn  are  found  couching  in  the  same  lair, 
we  will  believe  this. 

Prior.  All  the  Brothers  of  the  Order  will 
Attest  it. 

Am.  Away  with  the  testimony  of  your 
cowled  witnesses  !  (Beckoning  Morand  to 
€ome  near.)  Morand,  tnou  art  a  orave  fellow ; 
I  have  known  thee  of  old.  Thou  art  the 
Prior's  ofVicer  indeed ;  but  thou  art  now  un- 
der my  protection,  and  shalt  be  received  into 
the  Emperor's  service  with  increased  rank : 
Speak  tke  truth  then,  boldly ;  how  died  Count 
Osterloo  ? 

Mor.  In  very  truth  then,  my  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  my  simple  thoughts,  he  died  even  as 
the  Pri««r  has  told  you. 

Am.  Out  ttpon  thy  hireling's  tongue !  art 
thou  not  ashamed,  thyself  wearing  a  Soldier's 
gaib|  to  Mast  a  Soldier's  fame .'    There  is  no 


earthly  thing  the  brmve  Osterloo  was  ever 
known  to  fear. 

Mor.  Tou  say  true,  my  lord ;  and  on  my 
8word*s  point  I'll  maintain  it  against  any  man 
as  stoutly  as  yourself.  But  here  is  a  pious 
Monk  (pointing  to  Jerome)  who  will  explain 
to  you  what  I  should  speaic  of  but  lamely. 

'Jer.  With  the  Prior  s  permission,  mv  lord, 
if  you  wiU  retire  with  roe  a  little  while,  I'll 
inJorm  you  of  this  mysterious  event,  even 
simply  as  it  happened.  And  perhaps  you  will 
then  confess,  that,  called  upon  suddenly,  un- 
der circumstances  impressing  powerfully  the 
imagination,  to  put  oft  this  mortal  frame,  and 
stand  forth  in  that  tremendous  presence,  be- 
fore which  this  globe,  with  all  its  mighty  em- 
pires, hangs  but  as  a  crisped  rain-drop,  shiver- 
m^  on  the  threaded  gossamer;  the  bravest 
mind  may,  if  a  guilty  one,  feel  that  within 
which  is  too  powerful  for  human  nature  to 
sustain. 

Am.  Explain  it  as  thou  wilt ;  I  shall  lis- 
ten to  thee  :  but  think  not  to  cheat  our  Im- 
perial Master  of  his  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his 
gallant  General.  I  shall  Hot  fail,  my  Lord 
Prior,  to  report  to  him  the  meek  spirit  of  your 
christian  authority,  which  has  made  the  gen- 
eral weal  of  the  community  subservient  to 
yo\ir  private  revenge ;  and  another  month,  I 
trust,  shall  not  pass  over  our  heads,  till  a 
worthier  man  (pmntinff  to  Benedict)  shall  pos- 
sess this  power  which  you  have  so  greatly 

abused .       ■  »  ■  Let 

the  body  be  removed ,  and  laid  in  solemn  state, 
til]  it  oe  delivered  into  the  hands  of  those 
brave  troops,  who  shall  inter  it  with  the  hon- 
ours of  a  Soldier* 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

M£N: 

CoovT  Valdxmbrk. 
Barom  Badrchxl. 
Walter  Baurcbxl,  A»  Brother. 
Ahtonio,  Baron  de  Bertramd. 
Dartz,  Aur  Friend. 
Paox,  to  Count  Valdkmkrx. 
LoRiMORE,  his  Valet. 

HovELBXRo,  a  Jtwel  or  Diamond  Merchant. 
Soldien,  Serranto,  &c. 

WOMEN : 
CoDHTKss  Valosmkre,  MoUut  to  the  Count. 

LiTlA. 

Jbanetta,  Woman  to  the  Countue. 
Nina. 
Ladieiy  &c. 

Scene. — A  Castle  oil  the  French  cot^nei  of 
Germany. 


ACT   I. 

SOEIfB  I. — A  OEOVK  FKAE  THE  GA8TLK, 
WITH  PART  OF  THE  EMBATTLED 
WALLS  SEEK   THROUOH  THE   TEEE8. 

Eotar  Baron  Baurchel  asd  Waliie  Baur- 
CHSL,  ipeaking  aa  they  enter. 

Bar.  Have  done,  Brother ;  I  can  ear  it  no 
longer.  Hadst  thou  been  bred  in  a  cave  of 
Kamschatka,  instead  of  a  mansion  of  civil- 
ind  Europe,  this  savage  plainness  had  been 
endorable :  bat 

Watt.  I  call  a  turnip  a  turnip,  indeed,  when 
other  people  say  it  is  a  peach  or  a  nectarine  ; 
I  call  a  pig  a  pig  too,  thoufh  they  swear  it  is 
a  fiiwn  or  an  antelope ;  and  thev  look  at  me, 
I  confess,  somewhat  suspiciously,  as  if  they 
expected  to  see  a  tail  peepinff  from  under  my 
jerkin,  or  fur  upon  mj  hands  like  a  bear. — 
Vou  would  have  me  civilized,  would  you.^  It 
is  loo  late  in  the  day  now,  good  sooth ! 

Bar.  Tes,  the  time  is  indeed  gone  by.  Thu 
bMlielor*s  life  has  bmtified  thee  past  all  re- 

tmption.  Why  did  you  not  marry,  Brother  ? 

Walt.  Nay,  vou  who  have  met  with  so  many 
(oddoaes  ana  creatures  of  perfection  in  the 
worid,  why  did  not  yon  marry,  Brother  ?  I 
w^  eoold  light  upon  nothing  better  than 
women — mere  women ;  every  one  of  them 
loo  with  some  ftult  or  failing  belonging  to 
itfr.  as  obvious  as  thosu  white  hairs  ti^t  now 
Ibu^  from  under  your  ]ieruk«|  was  it  any  mar- 
1  did  noi  marry  f 


Bar.  Had  yoor  wife  poMSssed  ■•  man 
faults  as  yon  do  wrinkles  on  yoar  Ibieheid, 
you  would  have  been  the  better  ibr  her;  she 
would  have  saved  thee,  as  i  saidbefoie,  froa 
bruti6cation. 

WaU.  And  your's  would  have  aved  you 
from  dupification,  dotification,  and  as  many 
fications  besides,  as  an  old  sentimental,  hyp- 
ocritical, greedy  Dulcinea  can  &sieii  on  a 
rhyme-wnting  oeau,  who  is  stepping  most 
unwiUingly,  with  his  laoe-cloaked  nose,  ofw 
that  ungracious  line  of  division,  thai  ma^ 
out  his  grand  climacteric. 

Bar.  Hvpocritical !  greedy !  yon  don't 
know  the  delicacy  of  her  mind :  notJimg  esa 
be  more  tender,  more  refined,  mum  dismter- 
ested  than  her  attachment  to  me.  Yon  don't 
understand  her. 

WaU.  Perhaps,  I  don*t  understand  tlM 
attachments  of  the  fair  sex  now-ardaya.  As 
old  rich  neighbour  of  mine  informed  me  the 
other  night,  that  he  is  going  to  marry  his  poor 
friend  Spendall's  youngest  daughter,  who  hot 
actually  fallen  in  love  with  him ;  and  ncrth' 
ing,  as  he  tells  me,  almost  in  yoor  own  words, 
can  be  more  tender,  more  disinterested  thaa 
her  attachment.  Not  nnderslsnding  these 
matters.  Brother,  1*11  freely  confess  to  yoo  I 
did  not  give  much  credit  to  his  stuiy ;  but  1 
may  be  wrong,  nevertheless.  1  dare  say  yon 
believe  it  entirely. 

Bar,  Ridiculous !  What  prooA  can  the  feol 
possibly  receive  of  her  attachment .'' 

Walt.  The  very  same  which  the  Coontea 
so  condescendingly  vouchsafea  to  yoorttlf ; 
she  accepts  of  his  presents. 

Bar.  The  very  same !  No,  no,  Waller 
Baurchel ;  very  different !  Does  not  every 
smile  of  her  countenance,  every  look  of  her 
eyes,  involuntarily  express  her  paxtiahtj  for 
me? 

Walt.  Say,  rather,  every  word  of  her  tongue- 
Air.  With  what  generous  enthusiasm  did 
she  not  praise  my  sonnet  to  Sensdibility. 

Walt.  Aye,  she  is  generous  in  what  eoits 
her  little;  for  what  are  two  or  three  lies, 
more  or  less,  in  the  week's  confessioQ  betweca 
her  and  Father  Benedict?  S1m*U  scaineij 
eat  a  mouthful  of  partridge  the  leas  fer  it 

Bar.  O  heartless  infidel  \  Thou  wooldA 
mistrust  the  fond  smiles  of  a  mother  caimmg 
her  rosy-faced  infant. 

Walt.  By  my  faith,  so  I  woald,  Baron,  if 
that  same  mfent  brought  a  diamond  neckkce, 
or  a  gold  snuff-box  in  his  hand,  for  eveiy  kos 
she  &stowed  upon  him.  Every  sonncC  yon 
write,  costs  you,  one  with  another,  a hnnared 
louis  d'ors.  If  all  the  money  vanity  filches 
from  rich  poets,  could  he  transfened  to  the 
pockets  of  poor  oaam,  verse-making  wooU  te 
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na  good  a  basinets  as  shoe-making,  or  any 
other  handicraft  in  the  coantry. 

Bar.  Hold  thy  unhallowed  tongue !  .These 
Bubjects  are  not  for  thy  rude  hanoling.  What 
is  all  this  grumbling  intended  for  ?  Tell  me 
what  yoa  want,  ana  have  done  with  it ;  you 
who  pique  youmelf  so  much  on  your  plain 
speakmg. 

IIW.  well,  then;  I  want  you  to  let  the 
next  six  sonnets  vou  write  go  unpralsed,  and 
g^ve  the  money  tnat  should  haye  paid  for  the 

r raising  of  them,  six  hundred  louis  d'ors,  as 
reckon,  to  AntoniiL  Is  it  not  a  shame  that 
TOur  own  ward  and  heir,  in  loye  with  the 
lady  of  this  castle,  as  you  yery  well  know, 
cannot  urge  his  suit  witn  advantage,  for  want 
of  the  eqmpage  and  apfjendages  becoming  his 
rank;  white  this  conceited  Count,  by  means 
of  his  disinterested  mother,  drains  your  purse 
00  freely ;  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  ruin  the 
pretensions  of  him  whom  you  ought  to  sup- 
port? 

Bar.  His  pretensions  axe  absurd,  and  can- 
not be  supported. 

If  ait.  Why  absurd?  Is  he  not  as  brave,  as 
well  born,  as  handsome,  too,  as  his  rival  ? 

Bar,  What  signify  all  his  good  qualities  ? 
In  the  presence  of  his  mistress  he  is  an  idiot. 
^  ffali.  It  is  true^  he  loses  all  possession  of 
himself  in  that  situation,  and  tnerefore  she 
despises  him,  while  the  gay  confidence  of  the 
other  delights  her :  but  he  should  be  support- 
ed and  encouraged. 

Bar.  How  encouraged  ?  Silljir  fellow ! 

9Valt.  He  feels  too  sensibly  his  disadvanta- 
gea,  and  they  depress  him.  He  feels  that 
Ee  is  not  entitled  to  pretend  to  Liyia,  but  as 
the  probable  heir  of  your  estates;  while  your 
fantastical  fondness  for  this  woman  and  her 
son,  makes  it  a  doubtf\il  matter  whether  you 

may  not  be  tempted But  hush!  here 

»he  comes  with  her  new-ruddled  face,  bear- 
ing her  morning's  potation  of  flattery  with 
fcer,  for  a  stomach  of  most  wonderful  diges- 
tion. 

dntcr  CoviTTXBS,  Valdxmsrx,  who,  after 
slightly  noticing  Waltxr,  runs  npcaresnngly 
to  tha  Barou; 

Gmnt€S9»  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Baron  ^ 
I  hope  you  have  passed  the  night  in  sweet 
x«pose^ — Yet,  why  do  I  hope  it  ?  Tou  scarce- 
ly deserve  that  I  should. 
Bar,  And  why  so^  Belinda  ? 
fFaU,  {aside,  mahng  a  Up  ^  them,)  Belin- 
<Ia,  too !    Sweet  innocents  ! 

Bar,  Why  should  you  not  hope  that  I  have 
Moed  the  nieht  in  repose  f 
Counte$9.   Because  I  am  yindictive,  and 
^ivvold  be  revenged  upon  yoa  for  making  me 
pmam  a  yery  sleepless  one. 

H^aU,  {aside.)   Will  she  make  love  to  him 
before  one's  very  face. 

Bar,  Then  I  am  a  calprit  indeed,  but  an 
iixxiocent  one.  What  kept  you  awake? 

CounUss.  O,  those  verses  of  yours  !  those 
=*«>  provoking  verses !  they  haunted  me  the  ^ 
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whole  night.  (Baron  bows,)  But  don't  think  I 
am  going  to  talk  to  you  of  their  beauties-^- 
those  tender  easy  graces  which  they  possess, 
in  common  with  every  thinff  that  comes  from 
your  pen :  I  am  going  to  te  U  you  of  their  de- 
fects. Tou  know  well  my  friendship  for 
you,  my  dear  Baron,  makes  me  sometimes 
severe. 

Bar.  (aside  to  Walt.)  There  now,  you 
ChurL  do  you  call  this  flattery  ?  {Aloud.)  My 
dear  Countess,  your  severity  .is  kindness.  ^ 

Countess.  Receive  it  then,  as  such ;  for  in- 
deed I  must  be  yery  severe  on  the  two  last 
lines  of  the  second  stanza,  which  have  dis- 
turbed me  exceedingly.  In  the  yerses  of  an 
ordinary  poet,  I  should  not  find  fault  with 
them ;  but  in  a  work,  where  every  thing  be- 
sides, is  easy,  harmonious  and  correct,  the 
slightest  defect  is  conspicuous ;  and  I  must 
positively  insist  on  your  altering  them,  though 
you  should  hate  me  for  being  so  fastidious. 

Biur,  {aside  to  Walt.^  There  now,  ungra- 
cious Canker-tonfue,  uo  you  call  this  hypoc- 
risy ?  (Aloud.)  Madam,  I  kiss  the  rod  in  so 
fair  and  so  niendly  a  hand.  Nay,  it  is  a 
sceptre,  to  which  I  bow  with  deyotion. 

Countess,  {to  Walt)  Tou  see,  good  Sir,  I 
take  great  liberties  with  the  Baron,  as,  I  doubt 
not  with  the  privilege  of  a  brother,  you  your- 
self sometimes  do. 

Walt.  Tes,  Madam,  but  my  way  of  finding 
fault  with  him  is  somewhat  different  firom 
yours. 

Countess.  Tet,  you  still  find  his  generous 
spirit,  I  am  sure,  submissive  to  the  rod. 

Walt.  I  can't  say  I  do.  Madam. 

Countess.  Tou  are  unfortunate  enough,  per- 
haps, to  use  it  unskilfully.  ^ 

Walt.  I  am  fortunate  at  present,  howeyer, 
in  receiving  so  good  a  lesson  ^m  you.  Mad- 
am. 

Countess.  O  no !  there  is  no  skill  with  me. 
There  are  persons  to  whom  one  cannot  say 
one-half  of  what  one  really  thinks,  without 
beinf  deemed  a  flatterer. 

JValt.  In  this,  however,  I  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  you.  Madam ;  for  I  have  said 
to  him  what  I  have  really  thought  for  these 
forty  years  past,  and  have  entirely  escaped 
that  imputation. 

Bar.  Aye,  flattery  is  a  sin  thou  wilt  never 
do  penance  for.  Thou  can'st  rub  the  side  of 
a  galled  jade  with  any  tender-hearted  inno- 
cent in  Cnristendom,and  be  miffhty  surprised 
withal  that  the  poor  devil  should  be  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  winch  at  it. 

Countess,  Nay,  nay.  Baron !  say  not  this  of 
so  good  a  brother^  tne  shrewdness  and  pene- 
tration of  whose  mmd  are  tempered,  I  am  sure, 
with  many  amiable  qualities. 

Walt.  Nay,  pray.  Madam,  spare  me,  and 
deal  with  but  one  of  us  at  a  time.  Such  words 
will  intoxicate  a  poor  younger  brother  like 
myself,  who  is  scarcely  able  to  get  a  fowl  fbr 
his  pot,  or  new  facings  for  his  doublet,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  accustomed 
to  them. 
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Granteaf.  Sir,  I  ondentand  not  your  imun- 
nation. 

Bar.  Regafd turn noty Madam:  kow should 
a  mind,  noCle  and  delicate  as  yoor  own,  com- 
prehend the  onworthy  thonghta  of  contempti- 
ole  meanneaa  ? — ^Xiet  me  conduct  you  to  com- 
pany  more  deaerving  of  you.  Oar  fair  host- 
els, 1  suppose,  b  already  in  her  grotto. 

OnaUesg,  No,  she  and  my  son  are  to  follow 
me.  But  you  must  not  go  to  the  grotto  with 
me  now :  nobody  is  to  see  it  tillthe  even- 
ing. 

Air.  (offering  to  had  ker  out.)  A  step  or 
two  only. 

CotaUess.  O.  not  a  step  for  the  world  ! 
[Exit,  Baron  Kissing  ker  kand  as  skegoestrff* 

Bar.  (turning  Jitrcdif  iipcn  Walt.^  Thy  un- 
mannerly meanness  is  mtolerable.  Still  nint- 
ing  at  tne  presents  she  receives.  Greedy  as 
thou  calFst  her,  she  never  asked  a  gift  from 
me  in  her  life,  excepting  my  picture  in  min- 
iature, which  could  on^  be  valuable  to  her 
as  she  prized  the  original. 

Walt.  Say  rather,  as  her  jeweller  shall  prize 
the  goodly  brilliants  that  surround  it 

Bar.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Walt.  What  I  should  have  told  you  before, 
if  she  had  not  interrupted  us ',  that  her  trin- 
ketpbroker  is  this  very  morning  coming  secret- 
ly, by  appointment,  to  the  casUe,  to  treat  with 
her  for  certain  things  of  great  value  which 
she  wishes  to  dispose  of;  and  if  your  picture 
be  not  amongst  them,  1*11  forfeit  my  head  upon 
it 

Bar.  It  is  felse. 

Walt.  Here  comes  one  who  will  confirm 
what  I  say. 

Enter  Darts. 

WaU.  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Chevalier,  for 
you  can  bear  evidence  to  a  stoiy  of  mine  that 
will  not  be  believed  else. 

Zknt.  This  is  a  better  reason  for  being  so 
than  most  of  my  friends  have  to  give. 

WaU.  Is  not  Hovelberg,  the  jeweller,  com- 
in^r  secretly  to  the  castle  UMiay  to  confer 
with  the  Countess  f 

Dart.  Yes,  he  told  me  so  himself;  and  ad- 
ded, with  a  significant  smile,  that  she  had 
some  of  her  old  ware  to  dispose  of. 

WaU.  Do  you  hear  that,  brother?  It  was 
as  much  as  to  say^  she  had  often  had  such 
trackings  with  mm  before.  Aye;  you  are 
not  the  only  man  who  has  thought  his  own 
dear  resemblance  lapped  warmly  behind  the 
stomacher  of  his  mistress,  while,  stripped  of 
its  jewels,  it  hss  been  tossed  into  the  dmwer 
of  some  picture-monger,  to  be  changed  into  a 
General  of  the  last  century,  or  one  of  the 
Grand-Dukes  of  Austria.  As  for  you,  bro- 
ther, they'll  put  a  black  velvet  cap  on  your 
head,  and  make  you  a  good  sombre  doctor  of 
*  theology. 

Bar.  You  shall  not,  however,  make  me  the 
credulous  man  you  thmk  of, Walter  Banrehel, 
with  all  your  contrivances. 

WaU.  And  yon  don*t  believe  os  then  ? 


Bar.  Are  yon  fool  enough  to  imagiae  1 


do? 

WaU.  That  were  foolish  enoogli,  1  grant 
you;  for  though  an  old  plover  haa  genenlly 
a  strong  vein  of  credulity  aboat  him^  tlie  cur- 
rent ofhis  belief  always  sets  one  vray ;  cu- 
rying  withered  nosegays,  tattered  biHet-doox, 
broken  posies,  and  all  kinds  of  tmmytrj 
along  with  it  at  fifteen  knots  by  the  honr. 

Bar,  Walter  Baurehel!  Walter  Baurchd! 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  endure  the  oSetuin 
virulence  of  thy  tongue. 

Dart.  He  is  indeed  too  severe  with  you,  Ba- 
ron ;  but  what  he  tells  yoa  of  Hovelberg  is, 
nevertheless,  very  true. 

Bar.  I'll  believe  neither  of  you:  you  are 
both  hatching  a  story  to  deceive  me. 

[£uT  iMoagtr. 

WaU,  (drugging  his  ahoaldtrs  amd  tmttaif 
^kissyis.)  What  strong  delnsion  we  poor 
mortals  ma^  be  blinded  withal !  That  poor 
brother  of  mine  believes,  that  the  woman  who 
refused  to  marry  him  when  be  was  joangui 
poor,  yet  smiles  upon  him,  ptaiaes  bun,  acoeyti 
presents  from  him  when  he  is  old  and  lidu 
must  certainly  entertain  for  him  a  most  deli- 
cate, disinterested  attachment;  and  jtn 
might  as  well  overturn  the  walls  of  that  cas> 
tie  with  one  stroke  of  your  foot  as  beat  thiea^ 
surdity  out  of  him. 

Dart.  But  you  are  too  violent :  it  wiH  nnc 
be  beat  out ;  it  must  be  got  oat  ss  it  got  ia, 
with  crafl  and  discretion. 

WaU,  Then  devil  take  me  for  atlemp^ 
it!  for  craft  I  have  none,  and  discretion  ii  a 

Dart,  fou  will  never  have  any  thing  to  de 
with,  I  believe. 

fToft.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  Ifitwese 
not  that  I  cannot  brook  to  see  the  ooneeited 
overbearing  son  of  this  Jexebel,  carrying  oC 
the  mistress  of  Antonia,  I  would  even  let  tbe 
old  fool  ait  nnder  the  tickling  of  her  thievish 
fineers,  and  make  as  great  a  noodl»  of  himself 
as  ne  pleases. — But  it  most  not  be. — Re  apoa 
it,  Darts !  then  hast  a  good  head  fer  inven- 
tion, while  I,  Heaven  help  me  !  have  only 
a  good  tongue  for  railing;  do  thoa  eonthve 
some  plot  or  other  to  prevent  the  diagnix  </ 
thy  friend. 

Dart.  Plots  are  not  easily  contrived. 

WaU.  I  know  this,  else  1  should  have  tnd 
it  myself. 

JDorC.  Are  yoa  well  acquainted  with  th» 
Count  ? 

WaU.  I  am  but  just  come  to  the  esstie, 
where  I  have  thrust  myself  in,  th9agh  an  an* 
welcome  guest,  to  look  after  the  interest  of 
De  Bertraad  ;  and  should  be  glad  to  kaoir 
something  more  of  the  man  who  oas  so  nock 
intoxicated  the  gay  Livia.  What  kind  of  a 
being  is  he? 

Dart.  It  would  puzxle  me  as  moch  as  the 
contriving  of  your  plot  to  answer  that  que** 
tion.  There  is  nothing  real  in  him.  He  is  a 
mere  package  of  pretences,  poorly  held  to* 
gether,  with  sense  and  capacity  enough,  were 
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it  not  ibr  one  defect  in  his  nature,  to  make 
him  all  that  he  affiscts  to  be.  He  ia  a  thing 
oiade  op  of  ■eeminn. 

HWt.  Hade  ap  of  ■eeminga ! 

X>Bff .  Even  bo  ;  for  what  in  other  men  is 
Rckooed  the  sincerest  part  of  their  character, 
his  rerj  aelf-conceitj  b  assamed. 

VTaU,  And  what  is  the  defect  you  hinted 
at? 

Dart.  It  has  been  whispered  to  me  by  an 
old  9cbool-(ellow  of  his,  that  he  is  deplorably 
defirient  in  personal  coorage ;  which  accounts 
for  his  mother's  having  placed  him  in  the  reg- 
iment of  a  superannuated  General,  and  also, 
for  the  many  complaints  he  makes  of  the  in- 
ftctirity  of  his  commander.  It  is  a  whisper  I 
ftm  inclined  to  credit ;  and,  if  we  must  have  a 
plot,  it  shall  hinge  upon  thb. 

fVmii.  My  dear  fellow !  nothing  <San  be  bet- 
ter. Give  it  a  turn  or  two  in  thy  brains,  and 
I'U  warrsnt  thou  drawest  it  out  again,  shaped 
into  an  admirable  plot  Direct  all  thyself,  and 
ru  work  under  thee  as  a  journeyman  conspir- 
aSur ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  naye  a  ready 
tongue,  but  a  head  of  no  invention. 

Dart.  We  must  speak  ofthis  another  time. 
See  who  approaches. 

Wait,  Ha !  the  man  we  are  speaking  of, 
and  the  deluded  Livia.  By  my  nuth  he  has 
a  fpeciotts  appearance  !  ana  the  youuff  fool 
looks  at  him  too,  as  she  would  not  look  at  a 
worthier  man,  whose  merit  might  be  tarnished 
with  a  few  gnins  of  modesty. 

Ester  Valdsmkhb  and  Livu,  followed  fay 
JcAKKTTB  carrying  a  basket  filled  with  flow- 
en,  die. 

Dart,  (to  Liv.)  Permit  me,  Madam,  to  pay 
you  my  profound  homage. 

£ie.  You  are  welcome  here.  Chevalier: 
what  accident  procures  me  this  pleasure? 
t.i£ide  to  Count)  He'll  make  one  more  at  our 
nudnifht  revel  in  the  grotto. 

r«2.  {JJside  wUksameehagriH.)  Are  there 
Dot  enow  of  us  ? 

JOmrt.  Being  in  this  part  of  the  country  on 
fluhtary  duty,  1  could  not  resist  the  pleasure 
cf  paying  my  resoects  at  the  castle :  and  1 
kaoertly  eonJess  I  had  a  aecondary  motive 
f-tr  my  vint«  expecting  to  find  amongst  your 
riest,  my  old  mend  and  school-fellow  Anto- 


Ur    Baron  de  Bertrand,  you  mean.    He 

here  yesterday,  but  I  really  forget  wheth- 

«Y  n«f  went  away  or  remained  m  the  evening. 

.ifeetiug  to  jfowH.)  Is  he  with  us,  or  not, 

O'unt  ? 

H'aU.  {atdU  to  Dart.)  Meet  me  by-and-by 
la  mr  chamber.  My  tongue  is  unnuy,  and  I 
Had  better  go  while  I  can  keep  it  between 
BT  teeth.  [Exit. 

Or.  Does  not  his  amiable  relation  there, 
«!j(>  Steals  from  us  so  quietly,  know  where 


There  may  be  some  beauty  in  the  village 
perhaps,  whose  august  presenee  a  timid  man 
may  venture  to  approacn,  particularly  if  her 
charms  should  be  somewhat  concealea  behind 
the  friendly  flax  of  her  distaff. 

Dart.  Pardon  me.  Count;  I  thought  my 
friend  had  aspired  to  a  beauty,  whose  charms 
would  have  pleased  him,  indeed,  belund  the 
flax  of  a  distaff,  but  will  not,  I  trust  entirely 
intimidate  him  from  the  more  brilliant  situa- 
tion in  which  fortune  has  placed  them.  Aye ; 
that  glance  in  your  eye,  and  that  colour  in 
your  cheek,  charming  Livia,  tell  me,  1  am 
right 

Uv.  They  speak  at  random  then;  for  it 
would  puzaJe  a  much  wiser  head  than  I  wear 
on  my  shoulders  to  say  what  are  his  preten- 
sions. He  visits  me,  it  is  true,  but  suddenly 
takes  his  leave  again,  and  the  very  next  day, 
perhaps,  as  suddenly  returns. 

Void.  Like  poor  puss  with  roasted  chesnuta 
before  her,  who  draws  back  her  burnt  paw 
every  time  she  attempts  them,  but  will  not 
give  up  the  attack.  He  may,  however,  afrer 
some  more  of  those  hasty  visits,  find  courage 
for  it  at  last. 

Dart.  There  is  one  attack^  however,  for 
which  he  never  lacks  courajg;e ;  when  the 
enemies  of  his  countxy  are  before  bim. 

VaU,  True ;  he  is  brave  in  the  field,  but 
he  is  fortunate  also.  He  serves  under  an  ac- 
tive Commander^  while  1  waste  my  ardour 
in  listless  inactivity. 

Dart.  Cheer  up  then,  noble  Count,  1  have 
good  news  to  tell  you  upon  this  score. 

Void,  on  this  score  !  Is  any  change  to  take 
place?  (in afuUe voice.) 

Dart,  (after  a  pause.)  Tou  are  too  well 
bred  to  be  impatient  for  an  answer. 

Void.  O  no!  Tou  mistake  me;  1  am  veiy 
impatient;  I  am  on  fire  to  hear  it 

l>sit.  Expand  then  your  doughty  breast 
at  thoughts  of  the  glorious  fields  that  are  be- 
fore you :  your  old  General  is  set  aside,  and 
the  most  enterprising  man  in  the  service, 
Coant himseuiB  now  your  Command- 
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fold.  If  you  are  in  quest  of  your  friend, 
<"t>-Talier,  had  you  not  better  inquire  at  some 
'4  the  peasants', houses  in  the  neighborhood? 


er.  (Mer  a  momentary  paMsty  and  eyeing 
keenly.)  Silent  joy,  they  say,  is  most  sincere ; 
you  are,  I  perceive,  considerately  and  pro- 
foundly glau* 

Void,  (assuming  suddenly  great  animation.) 
O  immeasurably  so.  Great  news  indeed ! — 
Strange — I  mean  very  admirable  news,  if  one 
could  be  sure  it  were  true . 

Dart.  True!  Who  doubU  what  delights 
him? 

Vald.  1  thought  the  regiment  was  promis- 
ed to  another  person ;  I  waa  not  prepared  to 
hear  it 

IMrt.  So  it  appeared. 

Vald.  But  I  am  delighted — 1  can't  express 
it :— I'm  glad  to  a  folly.  Tol  de  rol— tol  de 
rol.     {Sin^nng  and  skipping  abvut  ajftctedly.) 

liv.  Cruel  creature  !  to  sing  at  what,  perw 


haps,  will  make  others  weep. 
Void,  Weep  !— No,  I  don  t 


weep.  I  am  hap- 
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pT  to  a  follji  bat  I  don't  weep.  {Sk^^pmg 
ahtntt  a^atn.)  Tol  lol  de  rol! — ^plajg^oe  take 
these  stonefl!  thii  ^rroond  m  abominably 
rough. 

Art.  fie  Qpon  it !  any  ground  ia  nnooth 
enoogh  for  a  happy  man  to  skip  upon. 

lie.  Ton  smile,  Daztx;  your  news  ia  of 
your  own  invention. 

Dart.  Not  aboolutely,  Mil«m  •  there  was 
sach  a  nunonr. 

Void,  (eagerly.)  A  nunonr  I  only  a  nunonr ! 
Why  did  yon  say  it  was  true  ? 

Ikui.  To  giye  you  a  moment's  pletsnie, 
Valdemere.  If  you  have  enjoyed  it  you  are  a 
gainer ;  and  the  disappointment,  I  hope,  mil 
not  break  your  heart. 

Vald.  It  is  cruel  indeed.  But  who  can  feel 
disappointment  in  this  fair  presence.  {BotO' 
infi^  to  Liy.)  Let  us  go  to  the  grotto,  charming 
Liyia ;  we  waste  our  time  herp  with  folly. — 
Giye  me  thy  basket,  child,  {to  Jean.)  I'll 
dispose  of  eyeiy  chaplet  it  contains  to  admi- 
ration. 1*11  hang  them  all  up  with  mine  own 
hand. 

Liv.  Don't  be  so  very  actiye :  you  positive- 
ly shan't  follow  me  to  the  grotto :  I  told  you 
so  before. 

Void.  Positiye  is  a  word  of  no  positive 
meaning  when  it  enforces  what  we  dislike. 
However,  since  you  forbid  it,  1  will  not  fot- 
lew  you ;  I'll  go  by  your  side,  which  is  &r 
better,  and  support  your  fair  hand  on  my  arm. 
(Putting  Liivia  s  arm  m  ids  yntk  conceited  eon- 
jidenee.) 

Liv.  What  a  sophistical  explanation  of  my 
words !  a  heretical  theologian  is  a  joke  to  you. 

Void.  (Outing  a  triumphant  look  htkind 
him  to  Dart,  as  Ke  leads  her  off.)  Good  morn- 
ing. Chevalier,  you  go  in  quest  of  your  friend, 
I  suppose.  Pray  tell  him  to  take 'courage, 
and  he  less  diffident  of  his  own  good  parts, 
and  he  may  at  last  be  promoted,  perhi^,  to 
the  ffood  graces  of  nia  Quarter-Master's 
dangnter. 

Dart.  No  body  at  least,  who  sees  Count 
Valdimere  in  his  present  situation,  will  think 
of  recommending  modesty  to  him. 

rExECHT  Vald.  a^d  lAr.  followed  hy  Jean. 

Dart,  Impudent  puppy !  his  triumph  shall 
be  short,  ^lind  woman !  are  flattery  and  im- 
pudence so  necessary  in  gaining  your  favour, 
that  all  other  qualities,  without  tnem,  are  an- 
nihilated ?  He  shall  this  very  night  pay  dear- 
ly for  his  presumption.  [Exit. 


ACT  n. 

SCBITK  I. — M.   KOOM   IK  THK  OASTLX. 

Enter  Waltkk  Baurcbkl  and  Darti,  by 

opposite  lades. 

WalL  Ha,  my  good  friend !  punctual  to  a 
wish !  yon  have  got  your  head  stored  I  hope 
with  a  good  plot. 

Dart.  1  am  at  least  more  in  the  hmnonr  for 


it  than  I  was.  I  have  firand  his  oooeeii  and 
arrogance  more  intolerable  than  I  imagined. 
I  have  touched  him  in  the  weak  part  too,  lad 
find  him  vulnerable. 

WaJU,  Well,  but  the  plot 

Dart.  1  have  discovered  also  a  tzail  of  nP 
lany  in  him,  that  would  prick  me  oa  to  tie 
chvge  were  I  dnggiah  as  a  tortotae. 

mJZ.  So  much  tbe  better.  Now  &r  tk 
plot. 

DoH.  As  I  passed  joat  now  tlno^gli  tke 
little  green  copse  near  the  poetem,  abeaatifiil 
girl  crossed  my  way  and  in  tears. 

WaU.  Tut !  she  hsa  crossed  thy  wits  too. 

Dart,  Have  patience;  she'll  be  nsefid.— I 
questioned  her  gently. 

WaiL  Aye ;  gently  enongby  I  doubt  not 

Dart.  And  nnd  she  is  sister  to  thai  shievd 
liUle  fellow  the  Count'spage  ;  tbaiber  a&o> 
tions  have  been  gained  and  belmyed  by  Val- 
demere ;  and  she  is  now  hovering  abovl  tbe 
castle,  for  an  opportunity  of  npfaratding  hm, 
or  in  the  vain  hope,  perhaps,  of  moving  be 

Walt.  She  has  moved  thy  pi^  at  kart; 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  pm? 

Dart.  A  great  deal:  lamteUbigjoobefiR- 
hand  what  we  ahall  have  to  won  upon :  i 
plot  cannot,  any  more  than  a  ooal,  be  nude 
without  materials. 

WaU,  Well,  but  shew  me  thy  pattem  fint, 
and  talk  of  the  buttons  and  Dockrtm  after- 
wards. 

Dart,  Be  it  so  then^  since  you  aie  so  isi- 
patient  There  is  a  friend  of  mine  staliooed 
about  a  league  hence  with  his  rpgimenl; 
where  he  is  to  wait  till  he  ia  joined  by  another 
detachment  of  the  army,  as  the  enemy «  it  e 
feared,  may  penetrate  to  these  parts,  and  orer- 
run  the  countty.  I  mean  to  go  to himinunr* 
diately ;  make  nim  privy  to  our  design,  aad 
enffage  him  to  send  a  party  of  his  solaieri  t» 
mue  a  sham  attack  upon  the  caslle  al  mid- 
night,  when  we  shall  all  be  assembled  ai  this 
&nciftil  banquet  in  the  grotto. 

WaU.  (nodding  kis  head.)  Good. 

Dart.  Valdemere  then,  as  the  gallaat  soldier 
he  a^cts  to  be,and  the  fiLvonred admirer  too 
of  the  lady,  must  of  course  take  upon  hunelf 
the  defence  of  her  castle. 

Wait,  (nodding  ogam.)  Very  good. 

Dart  This  will  queilhis  ^lesnmpCiaa,  1 
trust ;  and  expose  him  to  Livia  lor  iLe  veiy 
paltry  being  tnat  he  ia. 

Walt.  Aye,  so  far  good;  you'll  make  aooe 
furtheranoe  to  the  plot  out  oSrthis. 

Dart.  Some  furtherance  to  the  plot !  Wky 
this  is  theplot  itself. 

Walt.  The  plot  itself!  Any  simple  nsa  m 
the  country  might  have  devised  aa  much  is 
this  comes  to. 

Darl.  It  does  not  please  yon  then  heeanse 
it  is  not  intricate.  But  don't  deepiee  it  entire- 
ly ;  though  the  outline  is  simple,  tricks  and 
contrivances  to  work  up  the  mind  of  onr  ric- 
tiro  to  the  state  that  ia  suited  to  onrporpoee. 
will  enrich  it  aa  we  proceed ;  end  the  Page  I 
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have  mentioiied.  pforoked  by  the  wrongs  of 
his  tiftter.  will  be  oor  labtle  uid  dUi^nt 
a^nt.  Mjf  thould  we  draw  Valdemeze  into 
neat  disffrmoe,  we  maj  bribe  him,  by  conceal- 
ing his  mflhonoar,  to  marry  the  poor  girl  he 
has  wronged. 

Wait.  Ha !  thii  indeed  is  something  like  a 
plot. — And  Antonia's  marriafle  with  Livia, 
now  is  that  to  be  frstened  to  the  end  of  it? 

Ikiri.  Nay,  I  have  no  certain  hook,  I  con- 
fess, to  hang  that  upon.  It  must  depend  on 
the  Mion;  for  unless  he  declare  Antonia  his 
heir,  he  will  never  Tentare  to  propose  himself 
as  a  match  for  the  well-dowried  Livia.  But 
we  shall  manage  matters  ill,  if  we  cannot  draw 
the  Baron  into  onr  scheme. 

WdU,  Then  a  fig  for  yoor  plot !  It  is  as 
bare  of  invention  as  the  palm  of  my  hand. 

Dmrt.  This  Is  always  the  case  with  those 
who  lack  invention  themselves :  they  are  ne- 
Ter  pleased  with  that  of  any  other  person,  if 
it  be  not  bristled  over  with  contrivances  lUce 
a  hedge-hcy.  And  1  most  be  allowed  to  say, 
Mr.  Walter  Banrchel,  that  he  who  racks  his 
brains  £>r  your  service,  works  for  a  thankless 
master* 

Walt.  He  works  for  an  honest  one,  then. 

Dart,  Away  with  the  honesty  that  cannot 
•fiord  a  few  civil  words  to  a  fhend,  who  is 
doing  his  best  to  oblige  you !  As  moch  dupli- 
city as  this  amounts  to,  would  not  much  con- 
taminate your  virtue. 

Wait.  Well,  well,  I  am  wrong,  perhaps,  but 
thou  art  as  testy  as  myself. 

Dart.  Because  I  won*t  bear  your  untoward 
homoor.  Some  people  find  every  body  tes^ 
who  apnroaches  them,  and  marvel  at  their 
own  bed  luck.— But  no  more  of  this:  let  us 
think  of  onr  friend.  Does  the  Baron  believe 
whai  you  told  him  of  Hovelberg's  appointr 
ment  with  the  Countess  f 

Wait.  He  makes  a  shew  of  not  believing  it, 
but  1  think  he  has  his  own  suspicions  at  bot- 
tom ;  for  his  valet  tells  me,  be  has  sent  to 
desire  Hovelberg  to  speak  with  him  as  soon 
am  he  arrives. 

Dart.  Here  comes  De  Bertrand ;  I  bear 
his  steps. 

Walt.  Is  he  returned  to  the  castle  ? 

Dart.  Tes;  I  fergot  to  telT  vou  so,  you 
were  in  such  a  hurry  for  your  plot 

Watt.  Silly  fellow !  he  cannot  stay  away 
from  his  capncious  mistress,  though  the  first 
glance  of  her  eye  sinks  him  to  a  poltron  at 


once. 


Enter  Avtohia. 


JhU.  (to  Walt)  Good  morning,  gentle  Kins- 
ann^^ut  methinks  yon  are  not  very  glad 
to  see  me ;  these  are  not  looks  of  welcome. 

Walt.  Tbouartooeofthosetbattmableme. 

Ant.  I  am  of  a  prettv  nnmeroos  class  of 
beings  then,  from  the  kiUen  that  gnaws  at 
your  shoestring,  to  the  Baren,  who  spoils 
your  best  pen  m  writing  love-verses  to  his 


WalL  WeD;  and  they  would  lomettt any 


man.  Love-verses !  with  such  an  old  paint- 
ed hypocrite  for  the  object  of  them  ! 

Jmt.  His  first  love,  you  know ;  his  Delia. 

Walt.  His  Delia !  His  delusion.  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  witchcraft  in  the  world?  I 
believe  in  good  earnest  there  is.  Her  doinin<- 
ion  over  him  is  a  mystery;  a  more  than 
E^Tptian  blindness. 

Ant.  Nay,  you  have  yourself  in  a  good  de- 
gree to  blame  for  it,  my  good  Sir.  Bad  you 
encouraged  his  humour,  harmless  as  it  is ; 
bestowing  some  praise  on  his  verKS,  and  less 
abuse  on  the  too  youthful  cut  of  his  peruke, 
she  could  never  have  taken  po«ession  of  him 
as  she  has  done. 

Walt.  Praise  his  verses,  and  not  abuse  his 
peruke !  it  had  been  beyond  the  self-denial  of 
a  saint. 

Dart.  And  had  you 

Walt,  (to  Dart.)  Chie  assailant  at  a  time,  if 
you  please. 

Dart.  Excuse  me.  Sir ;  1  must  needs  sav, 
had  you  even  paid  a  little  attention  to  the 
Countess  hezself,  when  she  first  renewed  her 
intimacy  with  the  Baron,  ahe  would  have 
been  less  anxious,  perhaps,  to  estrange  him 
from  his  old  friends. 

Walt.  Attention  to  her !  I  could  not  have 
done  it  to  gain  myself,  like  Mahomet,  the  en- 
trance to  the  seventn  heaven.    I  must  tell 

ople  plainly  what  I  think  of  them,  though 

should  hang  for  it 

Dart.  Had  you  said  starve  for  it,  you  had 
named  the  fate  that  more  commonly  attends 
plain  speaking. 

/ht.  And  m  telling  people  dingreeable 
truths  to  gratify  your  own  humour  too,  are 
you  surprised,  my  good  Sir,  that  they  should 
not  be  edified  ther^y  ? 

Walt,  (to  Ant j  What  young  Soldier,  you 
are  become  a  plain  speaker  too. 

Ant.  Just  to  shew  you,  Sir,  how  agreeable 
it  b. 

Walt.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well;  thou  hast  the 
better  of  me  now.  Would  thou  could'st  prate 
as  briskly  to  thy  mistress !  that  would  do 
more  for  thee  in  one  hour  than  all  thy  bash- 
ful tenderness  in  a  year. 

Ant.  1  might 1  should  indeed  I 

defend  not  my  weakness^ — Tou  promised  on 
this  point  to  spare  me. 

Walt.  AjBf  the  very  sound  of  her  name 
quells  thy  spirit,  and  makes  thee  hesitate  and 
stammer  like  a  culprit.    It  is  provoking. 

Dart.  You  profess  a  violent  detestation  of 
conceit,  my  sorewd  Sir ;  where,  then,  is  your 
indulgence  fer  modesty  ? 

Wok.  Tou  mistake  the  matter,  Darts.  Tour 
friend  there,  has  as  good  a  conceit  of  himself 
as  any  man :  he  is  not  modest  but  bashful ;  a 
weakness  too  that  only  besets  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  mistress.  By  this  good  fist  of 
mine  !  it  provokes  me  almost  to  the  cadgellinff 
of  such  an  unaccountable  ninny.  But  I 
would  cudgel  thee,  snd  serve  .thee  too,  De 
Bertrand.  Take  courage ;  we  have  a  plot  in 
oor  heads  to  make  a  man  of  thee  at  last 
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Dart,  {aride.ptdUngyftdt,  hf  the  deev§,) 
Say  Dot  a  wora  of  the  plot:  his  lenae  of  hon- 
our ia  so  delicate,  he  would  recoil  at  it. 

^nt.  A  plot;  dbd  you  say  t 

Walt.  Aye,  a  kind  of  a  plot  ;-*-that  ia  to  say 
^What  kind  of  a  plot  b  it  Darti  ? 

Dart.  Have  you  forgot  your  own  icheoie 
for  cheating  the  yirtuooo,  when  your  cabinet 
of  antiquitiea  comes  to  the  hammer? 

Waft.  By  m^  say!  this  memory  of  mine  is 
not  worth  a  pmch  of  tobacco.  (Sestii^  Ant. 
look  at  kU  uatek.)  Art  t]ioQ  going  any 
where  ? 

Ant. '  No  ;—!  did  think 1  believe  I 

shall  take  a  turn  on  the  terrace. 

Dart,  (to  Ant.)  I  understand  you :  take  a 
tarn  in  the  cabinet  of  paintings  rather;  that 
will  suit  Your  purpose  better. 

AfU.  May  I  presume  to  go  there  f 

Wait.  Presume,  simpleton  !  That  impudent 
puppy  of  a  Count  lords  it  in  her  dressing-room. 
Go  tiiy  ways !  (vusking  Am  offthestage  wUh 
slight  anger :  £xit  Antonia.)    That  fellow 


provokes  me ;  yet  there  is  something  in  him 
that  goes  so  near  my  heart :  he  is  more  akin 
to  me  than  his  blood  entitles  him  to  be :  he 
is  like  a  part  of  myself. 

Dart.  Not  the  least  like  it  Now  that  you 
have  taught  us  to  speak  plainly,  I  must  needs 
say,  were  he  at  all  like  yourself,  you  would 
dLsinherit  him  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Wait.  Touare  right,  perhaps. — But  alas! 
he  would  not  be  much  the  poorer  for  being 
disinherited  by  me.  O  that  old  fool  of  a 
brother  .'  I  coiiud  flog  him  for  his  poetry ! 

Dart.  Have  patience^  and  we  may  find  a 
better  way  of  dealing  with  him.  If  we  could 
persuade  him  to  dimiise  himself  like  a  dia- 
mond merchant,  and  accompany  Hovelberg 
when  he  visiti  the  Countess,  ne  would  be 
convinced  of  the  true  nature  of  her  regard  for 
him. 

Walt.  An  excellent  thought !  This  is  idst 
what  was  wanting  to  make  our  plot  really  like 
a  plot 

Dart.  Vm  fflad  it  pleases  you  at  last  Be* 
fore  I  leave  ue  castle  to  ne^ociate  vrith  my 
friend  for  his  myrmidons,  PU  find  out  tiie 
Baron,  and  endeavour  to  perraade  him. 

Walt.  Heaven  prosper  thee  !  but  return,  ere 
thou  goest,  and  let  me  know  the  result 

Dart,  Depend  upon  it  [Ezxust  severaliy. 

Scene  II. — ^a  roosi  hvno  with  paikt- 

IKGS,  AlTD  SNRIOHID  WITB  CAMTIUQ 
AND  ORNAMMTS,  &C. 

Enter  Valdxmkrx  and  Aftoria. 

Valdf  Here  are  some  good  paintings,  De  Ber- 
trand ;  if  you  have  any  taste  for  i&  art,  they 
will  please  you.  This  Guide  on  the  left  is  a 
divine  thing.  The  Magdalen  in  Count  Or- 
rinberg's  collection  was  considered  as  superi- 
or to  it ;  but  1  always  maintained  this  to  be 
the  best  painting  or  the  two,  and  the  world 


have  at  last  adopted  mv  opinion.    I  hare  iP 

ways  decidedly  thou^t ^But  yon  arv 

not  looking  at  it    Is  Sbere  any  thing  in  that 


door  to  arrest  jour  attention  ?  The  carving 
•n  it  is  but  indiflferent 

Ant.  I  thought  I  heaxd  footsteps.  Sfae*i 
coming* 

Void.  Pooh !  she  won't  be  here  this  half 


hour ;  so  you  need  not  yet  take  alarm,  as  dt 
an  enemy  were  advancing  upon  you. 

Ani.  You  connect  the  idea  or  alarm  with 
an  enemy;  would  I  had  firmness  to  hee 
what  I  love !  Yon  are  a  happy  man,  Valde> 
mere,  and  a  bold  one  too,  most  assuredly: 
what  would  not  I  give  for  a  Httle  of  your  hap- 
py self-possession. 

Void.  Aye ;  it  is  an  article  of  some  value : 
he  who  can*t  possess  himself,  must  not  ex- 
pect to  possess  his  mistress. 

Ant.  A  very  specious  maxim  this,  from  a 
young  fellow's  mouth  with  the  manHnestor 
well-curled  wishers  to  support  it :  yet  I  have 
seen  the  embarrassment  or  a  diffident  chnae- 
ier  plead  its  own  cause  more  effisetaally  than 
the  eloquence  of  a  brazen-bonowed  Banister. 
At  least  I  have  always  fislt  it  have  more  pow 
er  over  me. 

Vald.  That  is  natiuRl  enough :  it »«  com- 
mon selfish  sympathy :  one  thief  pities  ano- 
ther when  the  rope  is  round  his  neck.  Peel- 
ing for  othen  Im  the  consequence  of  oar  own 
imperfections  -,  this  is  a  known  truth. 

Ant.  Establish  it  if  you  can,  Valdemere, 
for  it  will  go  well  nigh  to  prove  you  immacu- 
late. 

Vald.  How  far  soever  I  may  be  firom  that 
degree  of  perfection,  jealousy  at  least  is  not 
one  of  my  faults,  since  I  have  introdooeda 
rival  into  the  apartments  of  my  mistren, 
where  he  had  not  the  courage  to  venture  alone, 
and  am  also  pointing  out  to  him  what  he  bis 
not  discovered  for  hunself,  that  her  picture  is 
now  before  his  ejen.  (Pointing  to  a  meterr,) 

Ant.  (looking  tqt  toit  eagerly.)  It  is  some- 
what tike. 

Vald.  She  sat  for  it  at  my  request :  no  oner 
else  could  prevail  on  her.  The  painter  knew 
my  taste  in  these  mattera,  and  has  taken  won- 
derful pains  with  it 

Ant.  (nghing.)  Ton  have  indeed  been  hon- 
oured. 

Vald.  He  has  made  the  eyes  to  look  upon 
you  with  such  expresrion. 

Ant.  Think  yon  so  ?  To  me  be  appean  to 
have  failed  in  this  respect ;  or  perhaps  it  is 
because  any  semblance  of  eyes  which  I  can 
thus  stedfastly  look  upon,  are  not  to  me  the 
eyes  of  Li  via. 

Vald.  1  did  not  suspect  you  to  be  so  ftstid* 
ions. 

Ant.  Not  so  neither.  But  surely  eyes  of 
such  vivid  expression  should  never  be  painted 
as  looking  at  the  spectator;  for  what  pencil 
in  the  world  can  produce  the  eflfect  he  de- 
mands? They  should  be  (fireeted  to  some 
other  object;  and  then  he  sees  them  as  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  see  tliem. 
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Enter  LiTiA  behind  then. 

Void.  Perhaps  yoa  are  right :  yoa  talk  like 
a  eonnoiaeeiir  on  the  rabject. 

Uv.  I  come  in  good  time  then ;  for  con- 
noiiwnr  or  not.  to  near  De  fiertrand  talk  at 
all  is  a  Teiy  lacky  adventore.  Ton  have 
wronged  ns  much,  Baron,  to  keep  ne  so  k>ng 
iipioniit  of  your  teste  for  the  fine  arts. 

^.  {embarrasted,)  Madam,  I  am  much  hon- 

oared.      I  am  ▼ery   little {mumbUng 

wtrdg  m  c  coined  way  that  are  nai  heard.) 
I  un  rerw  mnch  obliged  to  you. 

Xir.  Yoa  aie  gratefol  for  slight  obligations. 
But  yoa  are  looking  at  my  picture,!  see, 
which  was  painted  two  years  ago  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  good  old  uncle  of  mine ;  pray  giTe 
me  TOOT  opinion  of  it. 

Jhi.  It  appears— it  is  very  charming.  I 
ii— 4hat  is,  I  suppose,  it  is  yery  finely  paint- 
ed. 

Uc,  It  is  reckon*d  so :  and  it  certainly  does 
■me  than  justice  to  the  original.  (^Ant.  Acn- 
fsCet  OS  if  he  woutd  tpeak  kui  remams  ailmU,) 
Too  are  of  my  opinion,  I  peroeiye,  or  at  least 
too  well  fared  to  contradict  me.  Confess  it 
freely :  yoa  are  of  m?  opinion. 

Jnt.  O  entirely,  Madam. 

lie.  Yo«  flatter  me  exceedingly. 

Au.  I  meant  it  in  simple  sincerity. 

Lh,  O,  sinoeie  enougn,I  doubt  not. 

Void,  And  surely  you  will  not  question  its 
BBpIicity. 

Lie.  (fe  yM.jtmmimgjTOm  Ant.  with  fiiy 
ami  eo&imnpt.)  Don't  let  us  be  too  haid  upon 
him.  Pray  look  at  that  picture  of  my  great 
Aont  who  was  a  celebrated  beanty. 

Void,  {gaxing  with  tweeted  oimiraHon  ai 
Liria*s^idttrs.)  I  haye  no  eyes  for  any  other 
beauty  than  what  I  now  gaae  upon. 

lie.  And  do  you  indeed  admire  this  picture 
so  much? 

VM,  The  faintest  resemblance  of  its  fair 
original  is  fascinating.  Yet  methinks  the 
painter  has  failed  in  the  expression  of  the  eyes. 
But  any  eyes  indeed  that  I  can  look  thas  sted- 
Astly  upon,  are  not  to  me  the  eyes  of  Liyia. 

Lm».  Ah !  these  are  in  truth  tiie  words  of  a 
too  partial  firiend. 

FaU.  Words  fhmi  the  heart,  diyine  Liyia, 
win  tell  from  whence  they  eame.  (Tkey  both 
waik  to  the  bottom  of  the  atage^  apaUdng  m 
ifasii  tAiai,  lokiU  Ant  romainB  m  tkafroat.) 

JhL  (aide.)  With  my  own  words  ne  woos 
her,  and  before  my  ftoe  too.-^Matchless  im<- 
podeooe! — And  such  a  man  as  this  pleases 
Liyia!— He  whispers  in  her  ear,  and  she 
■nilcs.— Bly  heart  sickens  at  it — I'll  look  no 
mofe,  lest  I  become  enyious  and  revengeful, 
and  hatefU  to  myself.— O  Nature !  hast  thou 
made  me  of  such  poor  stuff  as  this  ? 

VaUL  Itwmmg  rowndfrom  the  bottom  of  ike 
^tagt.)  Ha,  Oe  Bertrand!  are  you  declaim- 
ing ?  Some  speech  of  a  tragedy,  I  soppose, 
mn  the  yehemenoe  of  your  (gesture.  Pray 
^  Liyia  hear  you :  she  is  partud,  you  know, 

id  finds 


to  every  thing  you  do,  ant 


eyery  exhi- 


bition yoa  make  befoie  her  particularly  amu- 
sing. 

Ant.  (sternly.)  Comenearertome,Sir;  the 
first  part  of  my  speech  is  for  your  private  ear. 
—Come  nearer. 

Lt0.  Pray  go  to  him :  by  the  tone  of  his 
yoioe  he  personates  some  t]rrant,  and  must  be 
obeyed. 

Jnt,  Tes,  Sir,  I  must  be  obeyed.  (Vald. 
ebtMes  up  to  himvmnllingly,  ana  Ant  spta/ca 
m  hie  ear.)  Take  no  more  impertinent  liber- 
ties with  me  in  this  lady's  presence,  or  be 
prepared  to  justify  them  elsewhere. 
[Exit,  looking  at  Vald.  etendy,  who  retMine 

silent. 

Liv.  (advancing  to  the  front.)  What  is  the 
matter.  Count? 

Vald,  Nothing — ^nothing  at  all. 

Liv.  Nay  something  unpleasant  has  passed 
between  you. 

Vald.  I  beiieye  I  did  wrong :  I  should  have 
treated  him  more  gently.  But  the  strange- 
ness of  his  behayiour  obliged  me  to  use  threat- 
ening words,  upon  which  be  withdrew,  and 
chose  not  to  understand  them. 

Uv.  How  ill  one  judges  then  by  dumh- 
shew  of  what  passes  at  a  distance. 

Vald.  1  am  always  calm  on  these  occasions, 
while  he  assumes  the  fierceness  of  a  boaster. 

Liv.  But  you  will  not  call  him  out  for  such 
a  trifle. 

Vald.  Not  for  the  world,  divine  creature, 
if  it  give  you  uneasiness. 

Liv.  How  gentle  you  are !  The  brave  are 
always  so. 

Void.  How  can  I  be  otherwise  with  such  an 
angel  to  Ptonipt  me  ?  No ;  the  braggard  may 
live  in  safety  lor  me ;  I  will  not  hann  one  hair 
of  his  head. 

Liv.  I  thank  yon,  dear  Valdemere!  and 
now  to  recompense  your  goodness,  I'll  shew 
the  beautiful  gem  I  promiaed  you :  follow  me . 

Vald.  yes,bewitctiingMaid !  to  the  world's 
end.  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  to  the  can- 
non s  brasen  mouth,  I  would  follow  thee. 

[EXXUNT. 

SCBNI  III.^-THX  0OU»TK8S'8  D&KSSIVO 
KOOM. 

She  enters  from  an  inner  Chamber  with  a  smsU 
shagreen  Case  in  her  hand,  followed  by  Jkar- 
XTTA,  canying  a  Casket  which  she  sets  npon 
a  Table. 

Cnm/ssff.  Jeanetta !  let  me  take  a  hist  look 
of  those  dear  things  before  I  part  with  them 
for  ever. 

Jean.  I'm  sure,  my  lady,  they  are  so  hand- 
some, and  you  look  so  handsome  when  yoa 
wear  them,  it  would  go  to  my  heart  to  part 
with  them. 

Counteee.  But  my  dear  boy  most  have 
money,  Jeanetta,  and  I  have  been  expensiye 
mysefr.  (Opens  the  easketp  and  looks  at  the 
)    My  diamonds,  my  pearis,  my  rabies, 
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my  darlingi !  for  the  nke  of  a  ttiU  greater 
darling  I  most  part  with  you  all. 

Jean.  But  if  1  might  presume  to  speak,  my 
kdy ;  don't  you  indulge  the  young  Count 
too  much  in  eztrayaganoe  f 

Countess.  O  no,  Jeanetta ;  I  doat  upon  him ; 
it  is  this  amiable  weakness  of  character  which 
all  the  world  remarks  and  admires  in  me. 
And  he  loves  me  entirely  too;  he  would  sac- 
rifice bis  life  for  my  mke. 

Jean.  He*ll  sacrifice  nothing  else,  howeyer ; 
for  he  ne?er  gives  up  the  smallest  convenience 
of  his  own  to  oblige  you. 

Countess,  Small  things  are  of  no  conse- 

2uence  :  he  would  give  up  for  me ,  I  am  con- 
dent,  the  thing  most  dear  to  his  heart :  and 
for  him — ^to  see  him  lord  of  this  castle  and  its 
domains,  and  occupying  in  society  the  bril- 
liant place  that  becomes  him^  I  would — ^what 
would  I  not  sacrifice ! 

Jean.  Were  he  to  live  on  the  fortune  he  has, 
and  marry  where  he  is  attach'd,  he  might 
perhaps  be  happier. 

Countess.  Happier!  Were  he  mean  enough 
to  be  happy  so— contemptible  thouffht ! — I 
would  see  nim  in  his  grave  rather  .--But  no 
more  of  this :  have  you  seen  Hovelberg .'  Tou 
say  he  is  waiting  below. 

Jean.  Tea,  Madam,  and  a  friend  with  him ; 
an  Armenian  Jew-merchant,  who  will,  he 
says,  go  halves  in  his  purchases,  and  enable 
him  to  give  you  a  better  price  for  the  jewels, 
as  he  is  himself  rather  low  in  cash  at  present 

Countess.  Well;  I'll  object  to  neither  Jew 
nor  Infidel  that  puts  money  into  mj^  pocket. 
(Holding  up  a  ruby  neefdaee.)  Tius  should 
fetch  sometning  considerable. 

Jean.  O  la,  Madam!  jou  won't  part  with 
that  surely :  your  neck  is  like  alabaster  under 
it.  Did  you  out  know  how  they  admired  you 
at  Prince  Dormach's  the  last  tmie  yon  wore 
it. — I  would  sell  the  yery  gown  from  my  back 
ere  I  parted  with  it. 

Countess.  So  they  admired  me  at  Prince 
Dormach's  then  ? 

Jean.  O  dear,  my  lady  !  the  Prince's  yalet 
told  me,  though  two  young  beauties  from 
Brussels  were  there,  nobody  spoke  of  any  one 
but  you. 

Countess.  Well;  to  please  thee,  then,  I'll 
keep  it. 

Jean.  La !  here  is  a  little  emerald  ring,  my 
lady ;  those  brokers  will  despise  such  a  trifle, 
and  give  you  a  mere  nothing  for  it  — La,  who 
would  thmk  it !  it  fits  my  fingeis  to  a  hair. 
It  must  be  a  mort  too  huge  for  your  delicate 
hand. 

Countess.  Keep  it  for  thyself  then,  since 
it  fits  thee;  He  was  a  neat  fool  who  gave  it 
me,  and  had  it  made  ofthat  awkward  size. 

Jean.  I  thank  you,  my  lady ;  I  wiih  you 
would  give  me  every  thing  in  this  precious 
casket  that  has  not  been  the  ffiA  of  a  sage. 

Countess.  Thou  art  right,  child.  It  would 
put  many  a  hundred  louis-d'ors  into  thy 
pocket,  and  leave  scarcely  a  marverdi  for  my- 
self—A rich  Knight  of  Malta  gave  me  these 


(kdding  up  n  atmig  sf  fmriM^  whose  btaify 
legs  were  trick'd  out  most  deucalely  ia  fine- 
clocked  hose  of  the  mcest  and  xicbeat  em^ 
broidery.  Rest  his  soul !  I  made  as  much  of 
those  legs  as  the  hosier  did. 

Joan.!  doubt  it  not,  Madam,  and  de«rv«d 
what  yott  earned  fiill  as  welL 

Ccunteu.  (looking  again  at  Asr  yooris.) 
There  is  not  a  flaw  m  aaf  of  them. 

Jean.  Aye;  commend  me  to  anch  legs! 
had' they  tieen  stiaighteri  the  pearls  bad  bees 
worse. 

Countess.  This  amber  box  with  hriUianta  I 
had  from  an  old  croaking  Marqois,  who  pea- 
tered  every  music  room  m  the  prinrapsility  to 
the  day  or  his  death,  with  notes  that  woald 
have  nighiened  a  peacock.  Aa  loog  as  he 
sang,  poor  man !  I  considered  mywlf  as  hav* 
ing  a  nluy  on  the  musical  estaKUshment  A 
the  rate  oftwo  hundred  ducats  per  mnafh 

Jean.  Aye,  God  send  that  all  the  old  Har- 

anises  in  tiiese  parts,  would  croak  (or  «a  at 
lisiate. 

Countess.  I  have  no  reason  to  aimfikin : 
my  present  friend  bleeds  as  freely  aa  any  </ 
his  predecessora. 

Jean.  So  he  should,  my  Lady.  Such  use- 
sense  as  he  writes  ought  not  to  be  pfaiaed  fir 
a  trifle.    I  would  not  do  it,  I'm  sure. 

Countess.  Dost  thou  ever  praise  tliea  ftr 
profit  ? 

Jean.  To  be  honest  with  too.  Madam,  I 
have  done  it,  as  who  has  not  f  Bat  nevex  suker 
I  entered  your  ladyship's  service ;  Cba  wby 
should  yon  reward  me  ror  praising  yoa,  whca 
all  the  world  does  it  for  nothing  .^— -No,  oo, 
my  Lady ;  you  are  too  wise  for  that. 

Countess.  There  is  somebody  at  the  door. 

Jean.  It  is  Hovelberg. 

Countess.  Open  then,  bat  let  nobody  die 
in. 

Jean  opens  the  door,  and  Hovelbei]g  enten^ 
followed  Mf  Baron  Baarehel,  disguised  ns  an 
Armenian  «/6io.) 

Countess.  I  am  happy  to  see  yoo,  dear 
Hovelberff;  and  this  Gentleman  also,  (owfcsy^ 
ing  to  thenai.)  I  know  it  is  only  a  friend 
whom  we  may  trust,  that  you  would  intxodme 
to  me  on  the  present  occasion. 

Hov.  To  be  sore.  Madam :  afriend  we  nay 
depend  on.  (Droiotii^  Countess  asuts,  and 
speaking  in  her  ear.)  A  man  of  few  words : 
better  to  do  in  this  quarter,  than  this.  {Poiet' 
ingfrstto  his  pocket,  and  thm  to  kia  hmd) 
And  that  is  a  good  man,  yon  know,  to  be  well 
with. 

Goimlsti.  O  the  best  stnfiTin  the  world  fcr 
making  a  friend  of.  (Returning  to  tka  Bar.) 
Sir,  I  have  the  highest  regard  aad'esteem  ibr 
you. 

Bar.  (ina feigned  voice.)  On  yaich  aoooont. 
Madam? 

Countess.  O  good  Sir !  on  erery  scooobL 

Bar.  You  lov^sh  not  my  religion  ? 

Countess.  1  respect  and  xeverenoe  it  jro- 
foandly. 

Bar.  Tou  lotr'sh  not  my  persbon? 
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CoMMteag.  It  is  interettui^  and  engaging, 
BKwt  aMoxedlv. 

Bar,  Nobody  tekh  me  aho  before. 

CSmntttf .  Because  the  world  ia  full  of  en- 
▼ioua  people,  who  will  not  tell  you  truthathat 
aie  agreeable. 

Bw,  {noddmg  astent.)  Now  I  underatant 

Co9Mtes$.  Tea,  dear  Sir ;  you  must  do  so ; 
rour  underatanding  ia  unquestionable.  {Look' 
tng  areklyto  HoyeT)  And  now.  Gentlemen, 
do  me  the  honour  to  be  sealed,  and  examine 
these  jewels  attentively. 

JfoD.  We  would  rather  stand,  if  you'll  per- 
mit us. 

dwnCasf .  (aMe  to  Hoyel.,  while  the  Baron 
exammes  theieweU.)  My  dear  Hovelberg,  be 
liberal ;  for  tne  sum  I  want  ia  a  large  one, 
and  those  jewels  would  procure  it  for  me  any 
where  i  only,  regarding  you  as  my  6iena, 
1  gave  you  the  mst  oner. — But  your  friend, 
methinks,  examines  eyery  thing  with  great 
curiosity. 

Hov.  Tea,  poor  man !  he  likes  to  appear  as 
knowing  as  he  can :  this  is  but  natunl,  you 
know,  when  one  is  deficient  in  the  upper  de- 
partment— But  he'll  pay  like  a  Prince,  if  yon 
flatter  and  amuse  him. 

Bar.  Vasht  f  ne  stones !  Vasht  pretty  or- 
naments! (To  Countess.)  Ton  dishposhe 
ofalldeshe.' 

OnmUat.  Tes,  eyery  thing. 

Bar.  Dete  be  gifsh  here,  no  doubt,  from  de 
dear  friensh. 

Ho9.  Or  some  fayoured  loyer,  perhaps. 

CounUu.  (gighing  affectedly.)  rerhApa  BO 'f 
but  I  must  part  with  them  all. 

Bar.  {atuU  to  Hoy.)  Nay,  ahe  has  some 
tenderness  for  me :  put  her  not  to  too  severe 
a  trial. 

flov.  (ofide.)  We  shall  see. 

Bar.  {returning  to  Countess.)  You  be  wo- 
man ;  and  all  womansh  have  de  affections  for 
soooe  one  lover  or  frient. 

CounUsM.  O  how  good  and  amiable  and 
<son^derate  yon  are !  I  have  indeed  a  heart 
formed  for  tenderness. 

Bw.  {drawing  Hoyel  aside  again.)  She 
does  love  roe,  Hovelberg :  tempt  her  not  with 
an  extravagant  price  for  the  picture. 

Hat.  {agide.)  I'll  take  a  better  way  of  man- 
aging it  (^Returning  to  the  Countess.)  My 
l^end  desires  me  to  say.  Madam,  that,  if  there 
is  any  thing  here  you  particularly  value,  he'll 
advance  you  money  upon  it,  which  you  may 
pay  at  your  leisure,  and  you  shall  preserve 
It. 

ComUeu.  {to  Baron.)  How  generous  you 
are,  my  dear  Sir !  Yes }  there  is  one  thing  I 
would  keep. 

Bar.  {tagerlif')  One  ting— dere  be  one  ting ; 
tisl)  picture,  pernaps. 

Countess.  This  ruby  necklace. 

Bar.  You  sell  tiah  picture,  den  ? 

CotnUsss.  To  be  sure,  if  you'll  parchase  it. 

Hov.  The  diamonds  are  valuable,  indeed; 
but  jou  will  not  sell  the  painting  ? 
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Countess.  That  will  depend  on  the  price 
you  offer  for  it. 

Hov.  Being  a  portrait,  it  is  of  no  value  at 
all,  but  to  thoae  who  have  a  regard  for  the 
original. 

Jean.  And  what  part  of  the  world  do  they 
live  in,  Mr.  Hovelberg .'  Can  you  find  them 
out  any  where  f 

Countess.  Nay,  peace,  Jeanetta. — ^As  a  por- 
trait, indeed,  it  is  of  no  value  to  any  body, 
but,  as  a  characteristic  old  head,  it  should 
fetch  a  good  price.  {Shewing  it  lo  Baron.) 
Observe,  my  dear  Sir,  that  air  of  conceit  ana 
absurdity  over  the  whole  figure :  to  those  who 
have  a  taate  for  the  whimsical  and  ridiculous, 
it  would  be  invaluable.  Don't  you  perceive 
it.' 

Bar.  Not  very  sure. 

Countess.  Not  sure !  Look  at  it  again.  See 
how  the  eyea  are  turned  languishingly  aside, 
as  if  he  were  repeating,  **  Dear  genUe  idol  of 
a  heart  too  fond."  {Mimicking  the  Baron'a 
natural  voice.) 

Hov.  Ha,  na,  ha!  Your  mimickry  is  ex- 
cellent. Countess.  Is  it  not.  Friend  Johna- 
dab? 

Bar.  O,  vasht  comical. 

Hov.  (aside  to  him.)  She  haa  a  good  talent. 

Bar.  (aside.)  Shrewd  witch!  The  worda 
of  my  last  sonnet,  indeed ;  but  I  did  not  re- 
peat them  sa 

Hov.  {aloud.)  Though  you  are  an  admira- 
ble mimick,  Madam^  my  Friend  Jobnadab 
does  not  think  your  imitation  of  the  Baron, 
entirely  correct. 

Countess,  {alarmed.)  He  knows  the  Baron, 
then ;  I  have  been  very  imprudent. — But  pray 
don't  suppose  I  meant  any  disrespect  to  the 
worthy  Baron,  whom  I  esteem  veiy  much. 

Bar.  O  vasht  much ! 

Hov.  Be  not  uneaay.  Madam ;  my  Friend 
will  be  secret,  and  loves  a  joke  mightily. 

Countess.  I'll  trust,  then,  to  his  honour: 
and  since  he  does  not  like  my  imitation  of  the 
Baron,  he  shall  have  it  from  one  who  does  it 
better  than  I.  Jeanetta,  amuse  this  worthy 
gentleman  by  repeating  the  Baron's  last  son- 
net. 

Jean.  Nay,  my  l^ady,  yon  make  me  do  it  so 
oflen,  I*m  tired  of  takmg  him  off. 

Countess.  Do  as  .you  are  bid.  Child. 

Jean-  **  Dear  gentle  idol  of  a  heart  too  fond, 
"  Why  doth  that  eye  of  sweetest  sym- 
pathy  " 

Hov.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Excellent ! 


Bar.  {of  his  guard.)  By  Heaven,  this  is 
too  bad!  Tour  servanUi  taught  to  turn  me 
into  ridicule! 

Counless.  {starting.)  How's  this .'  Mercy  on 
me! 

Hov.  Be  not  alarmed.  Countess ;  I  thought 
he  would  surprise  you.  My  friend  is  the  Mst 
mimick  in  Europe. 

Countess.  I  can  scarcely  recover  my  sur- 
prise. {To  Baron.)  My  dear  Sir,  I  cannot 
praise  you  enough.    You  have  a  wonderful 
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talent.  The  Baxon's  own  mouth  could  not 
atter  his  voice  more  perfectly  than  yoara. 

Bar,  (pulling  off  his  cap  and  beard.)  No, 
Madam,  not  easily.  (Jean,  shrieks  out  and 
the  Counteaw  stands  in  stupid  amaxement.) 
Thia  disgniae.  Madam,  haa  procured  for  me  a 
specimen  of  the  amiable  dispositions  of  a  heart 
formed  for  tendemessi  with  a  sample  of  your 
talents  for  mimickry  into  the  bargam ;  and  so 
I  wish  you  good  day,  with  thanks  for  my 
morning  8  amuiement. 

CknaUess.  (recovering herself .)  Ha. ha, ha! 
Ton  understand  mumming  very  well.  Baron, 
bat  I  still  better.     I  acted  my  part  well. 

Bar.  Belter  than  well,  Madam:  it  was 
the  counter-part  of  my  enacting  the  Baron. 

Jean.  Indeed,  dear  Baron,  the  Countess 
knew  it  was  you,  and  so  did  I  too.  Indeed, 
indeed  we  did.  I'm  sure  it  is  a  yery  good 
joke :  I  wonder  ve  don't  laugh  more  at  it 
than  we  do. 

Bar.  Be  quiet,  subordinate  Imp  of  this  arch 
Tempter !  My  thraldom  is  at  an  end ;  and  all 
the  jewels  in  that  shameful  heap  were  not  too 
^at  a  price  for  such  emancipation.  (Bow- 
ing very  low  to  Countess.)  Adieu  most  ami- 
able, most  sentimental,  most  disinterested  of 
women !  [Exit. 

Countess.  Hoyelberg,  you  haye  betrayed 
me. 

Bov.  How  BO,  Madam .'  Tou  told  me  your- 
self you  was  the  most  sincere  woman  in  the 
world;  the  Baron  doubted  your  reiprd  for 
him  ;  how  could  I  then  dissuade  him  from 
putting  it  to  the  proof,  unless  I  had  doubted 
your  word,  Madam  ?  An  insult  you  could 
never  have  pardoned. 

Countess.  What,  you  laugh  at  me,  too^  you 
villain !  (Exit  Hovel.)  Oh  !  I  am  rumed, 
derided  and  betrayed !  (Throws  herself  into 
m  chair,  covering  her  face  wUh  her  hand,  while 
Jeanetta  endeavours  to  comfort  her) 

Jean.  Be  not  so  cast  down,  my  Lady,  there 
are  more  than  one  rich  fool  in  the  world,  and 
yon  have  a  good  knack  at  finding  them  out. 

Countess.  O,  that  I  should  have  been  so 
unguarded !  That  I  should  never  have  sus- 
pected ! 

Jean.  Aye,  with  his  vasht  thb,  and  his 
vasht  that :  it  was,  as  he  said,  vasht  comical 
that  we  did  not. 

CknaUess.  Bring  not  his  detested  words 
asain  to  my  ears ;  I  can't  endure  the  sound 
wthem. 

Enter  Valdimxrx. 

Void.  Well,  Madam,  you  can  answer  my 
demands  now,  I  hope :  Hoveiberg  has  been 
with  you.  Money,  money,  my  dear  mother ! 
(Htdaing  out  his  himd.)  lliere  is  a  fair  broad 
palm  to  receive  it)  and  here  (kissing  her 
Jumd  coaxingly)  is  a  sweet  little  nand  to  be- 
stow it. 

Countess,  (pushing  him  ateay  sternly.)  Thy 
inconsiderate  prodigality  has  Men  most  disas- 
ttons.    Had*8t  thou  Deen  less  thoogbtleis,  less 


piofoac  a  small  portion  of  pradenoe  ud 
economy  would  have  made  us  mdependentof 
every  dotard's  humour. 

VaUL  Notable  virtues  indeed,  Bfladam ;  bat 
where  was  I  to  learn  them,  pray  i  I>id  yoa 
ever  before  recommend  them  to  me,  by  either 
precept  or  example  ?  Prudence!  Eoonomy! 
What  has  befallen  you  ?  I'm  sure  there  is 
something  wrong,  when  snch  words  come 
from  your  lips. — Ha!  in  tears,  too!  Hoyel- 
berg has  brought  no  mone^jr  then  ? 

Uountess.  No,  no,  Baihanan  ?  He  has  ra- 
ined me. 

Vald.  How  BO  ? 

Countess.  1  cannot  tell  thee ;  it  wooU  fof- 
focate  me. 

Jean,  La,  Count!  My  Lady  may  veil 
call  him  Barbarian.  He  brought  ue  oU 
Baron  with  him  to  purchase  the  jewels,  die* 
guised  like  an  Armenian  Jew ;  and  when  bir- 

£  lining  with  her  for  his  own  pictore,  my 
ad^  said  something  of  the  original  not  moca 
to  his  liking,  and  so  the  old  fool  tore  off  lai 
disguise  and  bounced  out  of  the  loom  in  a 
great  passion. 

Void.  By  my  faith,  this  u  unlucky !  1  de- 
pended on  touching  500  louis  d'on  immedi- 
ately. 

Countess.  Thinking  only  of  yourself  still, 
when  you  may  well  i^uess  how  I  am  distressed. 
— I  shall  never  agam  find  such  a  hberal  old 
cully  as  he. 

Void.  Tea  you  will.  Mother :  more  readily 
than  I  shall  find  the  500  louis.— I  owe  hatf 
that  siim  to  Count  Fugstoff,  for  Iosms  at  the 
billiard  table ;  all  the  velvet  and  embroidery, 
the  defunct  suits  of  two  passing  years  baoat 
me  wherever  I  go,  in  the  form  of  unmannerly 
tailors :  and,  besides  all  this,  there  is  a  sweet 
pretty  Arabian  in  the  stables  of  Huckston,  my 
jockey,  that  I  am  dying  to  be  master  ot—Bj 
my  faitlK  it  is  very  hara !  Had  you  no  so^ 
cion  ?  How  came  you  to  be  so  much  off  yw 
guard? 

Countess.  I  believe  it  was  fitted  Id  be  so, 
and  therefore  I  was  blinded  for  the  momsnt. 
I  dreamt  last  night  that  I  had  but  one  tooth 
in  niv  head,  and  it  droj^ped  on  the  grotrnd  at 
my  feet.  This,  it  is  said,  betokens  the  losi  of 
a  niend  by  death,  and  I  trembled  for  thee, 
my  child ;  but  now,  too  surely,  my  dieam  is 
explained  and  accomplished. 

f^ald.  And,  methinks,  you  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  first  interpretation. 

Countess.  Ah !  ungratefulBoy !  Tou  know 
too  well  how  I  have  doated  on  vou. 

Vald.  I  do  know  too  well :  it  naa  doae  ns 
little  good,  I  fear. 

Countess.  It  has  done  me  little  good,  Fm 
sure,  since  this  is  all  the  gratitude  thou  ha^ 
I  should  never,  but  for  thee,  have  become  the 
flatterer  of  those  I  despise,  to  amass  those 
odious  jewels. 

Vald.  Ha !  the  jewels  are  still  here  then! 
I  shall  have  my  louis'  still.  Thank  yoo,  dear 
Mother,  that  you  did  not  part  with  them,  at 
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to  tk§  uiU,)  Vn  Mon  difpoM  of  them  all. 

CouMtuM,  (nmmngitfurhim.y  No,  no !  not 
■o  &st,  Valdemexe :  tooa  wilt  not  take  them 
all.    Haato  Chee,  Jeanetta,  and  aave  aome  of 
them. 
{TUff  MseromhU  round  the  table  for  tkejno- 

elf,  mnd  the  teme  doeeg.) 


ACT  III. 

SCKHX   I. — BBfORK    TBS    GATK    OF   THE 
OABTIiK. 

Ester  NiiTA,  who  croaMithe  Stage  timidly,  atop* 
piii|;  once  or  twice,  and  then,  with  heaitation, 
giTiflg  a  gentle  knock  at  the  gate.  Enter  Por- 
ter from  the  gate,  which  he  opens. 

Porter,  (after  waiting  to  hear  her  speak.) 
What  do  you  want,  young  woman?  Did 
yoa  only  knock  for  amaacment? 

JVbt.  No,  Sir ;  is  Count  Valdemere  in  the 
caatle  ?  I  would  speak  with  him,  if  he  is  at 
leiaore. 

Port.  He  ia  in  the  castle :  bat  as  to  speak- 
ing with  him,  no  man,  of  leas  consequence 
than  his  valet,  can  anawer  that  question. 

Enter  Lorimorx,  bj  the  opposite  side. 

Hera  he  is.  Tou  come  opportunely,  Mr. 
Lorunore;  this  young  person  would  speak 
with  your  Master. 

Lor,  (aside.)  O,  Nina,  I  see.  (JUoud,)  How 
do  you  no,  my  pretty  Nina  t  Tou  can't  speak 
with  my  Master,  indeed ;  but  you  may  speak 
with  the  next  most  agreeable  personage  in 
these  parts,  my  Maater^  man,  as  long  as  you 
please ;  and  that,  be  assured,  is  a  far  better 
thinff  for  your  purpose,  my  Princess. 

Jm.  Dare  you  insult  me !  You  durst  not 
once  have  done  it — I  do  not  ask  then  to  see 
him :  but  ffiye  him  this  letter. 

Lor.  {uJsing  the  Utter,)  Do  you  wish  this 
pvecions  piece  to  be  read,  Child,  or  to  be 
burnt  ? 

^fim.  Why  ask  that.'  To  be  read,  certainly. 

Lor.  1  must  not  give  it  to  the  Count,  then, 
but  keep  it  to  myself:  and  if  you'll  just  al- 
low me  to  make  the  slight  alteration  of  put- 
ting Lorimore  the  valet  for  Valdemere  the 
master,  as  I  read,  it  will  be  a  very  pretty,  rea- 
•onable  letter,  and  one  that  may  adyance  your 
bonoor  withid. 

JVifi.  Audacious  Coxcomb !  Give  it  me 
again.  (Snatch u  the  letter  from  Aim,  and 
tmnoaKay.) 

Lor.  She  is  aa  proud  as  that  little  devil  of 
a  Page,  her  brother. 

(Enter  Page  behind  from  the  gate.) 

Page,  The  more  devil  he  be,  the  fitter 
eoDpany  for  you.    Whom  spoke  you  to.' 

rSerutf  "Nina.)  Oh,  oh !  Is  Nina  here  ? 

Ntna.  Nina !    (Runsning  trfior  her,) 


Am.  (returning,)  My  dear  Theodore,  ia  it 
thee?  I  did  not  ask  for  thee,  lest  thou 
ahoaId*Bt  chide  me  for  coming  to  the  caa- 
tle. 

Page,  I  won't  chide,  but  I'm  aorry  to  see 
thee  Cere.  Fie,  woman !  thou  art  the  daugh- 
ter of  as  brave  an  Officer,  though  a  poor  one. 
aa  any  in  the  service ;  art  thou  not  aahameo 
to  come,  thus  meanly,  aAer  a  lover  who  de- 
spises thee? 

JWn.  He  promised  to  many  me. 

Page,  He  promised  a  fiddle-stick!  Poor 
delu<fed  simpleton ! 

JVin.  Ah,  dost  thou  chide  me,  boy  as  thou 
art? 

Page.  Who  is  there  to  chide  thee  now, 
when  both  onr  parents  are  dead  ?  But  as  they 
would  have  done,  so  do  I,  Sister ;  I  chide  thee, 
and  love  thee  too. — Go  now ;  return  to  the 
good  woman  from  whose  house  thou  hast 
stolen  away,  and  I'll  buy  thee  a  new  gown 
as  soon  as  my  quarter's  salary  is  paid  me. 

JWa.  Silly  child,  what  care  1  for  a  new 
gown  ?  But  if  thou  hast  any  pity  for  me, 
give  this  letter  to  thy  master. 

Page.  1  will,  I  will :  but  go  thy  ways  now ; 
there  is  a  gentleman  coming.  And  do,  dear 
Nina,  return  no  more  to  the  castle  till  I  send 
thee  word.  Good  be  with  thee,  poor  simple- 
ton! 
[Exit  Nina,  and  enter  Darti  fay  the  opposite 

side. 

Dart.  Is  it  thy  sister  thou  hast  parted  from  ? 
I  met  her  in  the  wood  this  morning ;  she  need 
not  avoid  me  now. 

Page.  Let  her  go.  Sir ;  the  farther  ahe  ia 
fiom  the  castle  the  better. 

Dart.  Thou  hast  a  letter  in  thy  hand. 

Page.  Yes,  Sir. 

Dart.  Which  thou  art  to  give  to  the  Count. 

Page.  No,  Sir;  1*11  see  him  choked  first. 

(Tearing  the  Utter.) 

Dart.  Nay,  see  what  it  containa  eie  thou 
destroyest  it. 

Page,  (putting  it  together  again  and  read' 
ing  it.)  Only  upbraiding  his  unkindness,  and 
stufif  of  that  sort,  with  some  nonsense  about  a 
dream  she  has  had,  which  makes  lier  afraid 
she  shall  neyer  see  him  again. 

Dart.  Let  me  look.  (Jifter  reading  it.) 
This  letter  may  be  useful.  Come  with  me, 
my  little  friend ;  and  we'll  devise  a  way  of 
revenging  thy  sister  on  her  cruel  seducer. 

Page,  vfiu  you?  I'll  worship  you  like  a 
saint  of  the  calendar  if  you  do  tnis. 

Dart,  (considering.)  Is  not  your  master 
somewhat  superstitious? 

Page.  Marry  ia  he !  but  mightily  afinid  to 
be  thought  so.  He  laughed  at  me  when  the 
bad  fever  prevailed  for  wearing  a  charm  on 
my  breast  against  infection ;  but  the  very 
next  night,  when  he  went  to  bed,  what  should 
drop  out,  think  you,  as  he  opened  his  vest, 
but  the  very  same  charm  which  he  had  pro- 
cured immediately,  and  worn  with  such  se- 
crecy, that  even  Valet  Lorimore  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  matter. 
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JDari,  Thif  is  good;  come  withme,  and  I'll 
initract  thee  what  to  do  with  thj  letter. 

[Ezxoirr. 

SCIHB     II.— 'YALDEMBRB'S      DRBS8IM0- 
ROOM. 

EBter  Paox  treading  toftly  on  tiptoS;  and  look- 
ing about  the  Room. 

Page.  Aye;  the  coast  if  clear,  and  the 
door  of  his  chamber  is  a-jar ;  now  is  my  time. 
(Pulling  the  tom  leUer  from  his  poekei,  and 
standing  on  tke  fioor  at  he  raises  his  voice.) 
There,  cursed  letter,  I'll  make  an  end  of  thee ! 
Qive  thee  to  my  master,  indeed !  TU  give 
thee  to  the  deyil  first.  {Pretending  to  tear 
the  letter,  and  strew  the  nieces  about,  while 
Valdemere  looking  from  the  door  of  his  cham- 
ber, steals  behind  him  and  seizes  his  hands  with 
the  remainder  of  the  Utter  in  them.)  Mercy 
on  me  !  is  it  you,  my  Lord  ^ 

Valid.  What  art  thou  doing  ?  What  scares 
thee  so  f    What  letter  is  this  i    Ijs\  me  see  it. 

Page.  O  no,  my  Lord,  I  beseech  you,  for 
your  own  sake,  don't  read  it 

VaUL  Why  should  not  1  read  it,  Boy .' 

Page.  Lud,  I  don't  know.'  you  may  not 
mind  it,  perhaps ;  but  were  any  body  to  send 
such  a  letter  to  me,  I  should  be  mainly  terri- 
fied. To  be  sure,  death  comes  as  they  say,  at 
his  own  time,  and  we  can't  keep  him  away, 
though  we  should  hang  ouiaeWes ;  but  one 
don't  like  to  be  told  beforehand  the  yeiy  year 
f»r  day  we  are  to  die,  neither. 

Veid.  The  year  and  day !  give  me  the  let- 
ter :  give  it  me  immediately.  {Snatching  the 
fiimtent*  of  tha  leUer  from  him,  and  picking 
wamiece  or  two  from  the  floor,  which  he  puis 
together  hastily  on  a  table  near  the  front  of  the 
stage.)    I  can't  make  it  piece  any  way. 

Page.  So  much  the  better,  my  Lord :  don't 

try  to  do  it. 

Vnld.  it  is  Nina's  hand,  I  see,  but  1  can 
meke  no  sense  of  it — Aye,  now  it  will  do 
(rss^tn^.)  "  I  have  been  terrified  with  a  dream, 
and  fear  I  shall  see  yon  no  more."  But 
where  is  the  dream ;  it  is  tom  off;  give  it 
me. 

Page.  1  have  it  not 

VM.  ThoQ  liest !  give  it  me,  I  say. 

Page.  Lud  have  mercy !  as  I  lore  it  off 
just  now.  your  black  spamel  ran  away  with  it 

Vald.  No,  varlet,  that  is  a  sham ;  go  find 
it ;  thou  knowest  where  it  is  well  enough. 

Page.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  if  it  is  not  in  the 
hbck  spaniel's  custody  it  is  no  where  else 
that  I  snow  of. 

Void,  {reading  again,)  1  fear  I  shall  see 
yoa  no  more !  But  it  may  be  her  own  death 
as  wen  as  mine,  that  her  dream  has  foretold ; 
aad  therefore  she  may  see  me  no  more. 

Page.  Very  true,  yon  had  better  think  so ; 
thMgh  it  does  not  often  happen  thata  woman 
is  killed  at  a  siege. 

Void,  At  a  siege! 


Page.  Pest  tske  this  hasty  ttmgiie  of  one; 
I  could  bite  it  off  for  the  tricks  it  pla^s  me. 

VaUL  At  a  siege! 

Page.  O,  never  mind  it,  Sir.  It  may  be 
some  lie  after  all :  some  wicked  invention  to 
make  you  afraid. 

Vald.  (sternly.)  What  sayest  thou  > 

Page.  O  no !  I  don't  mean  afirsid  ;  only 

uneasy  as  it  were no,  no  !  not 

neither ;  only  somewhatas  yon  feel  at 
my  Lord ;  you  know  best  what  to  call  it. 

Vald.  At  a  siege ! 

Page,  Dear  my  Lord ;  those  words  axe  gla- 
ed  to  your  tongue. 

Void,  (not  Heeding  him.)  My  mad&ther 
perished  at  a  siege,  and  his  grandntber  also: 
18  this  fiite  decreed  inonr  fiimiljr  for  sJtuiisti 
generations?  (Sinks into  a  chair  bw  ika  takU, 
and  Page  seeing  him  so  mmck  abso^oesL,  eomts 
close  to  him,  staring  curiously  m  his  face.) 

Vald.  Take  thy  varkt'f  face  out  of  mv 
sight ;  why  art  thou  so  near  me?  Leave  the 
room,  I  say.  [Exit  Page. 

(Rising  and  pacing  to  and  fro  as  he  tptnkt 
to  himse^.) 

A  hundred  dreams  prove  false  for  one  thst 
prefigures  any  real  event — It  should  not  have 
been,  however :  my  mother  should  have  Ibosd 
for  me  some  other  occupation  than  a  military 

Ufe. Quit  it  f  No;  I  can't  do  thai:  the 

world  would  cry  out  upon  me ;  Livin  would 
despise  me. — "Hs  a  strange  thing  that  women, 
who  can't  fiffht  themselves,  should  so  eagerly 
push  us  to  tne  work.^— Pooh !  am  1  a  ibol 

that  it  seizes  me  thus.-* 1  woold  this  boy, 

however,  had  really  destroyed  the  letter. 

Enter  Dartz,  looking  at  Vald;  some  time  be- 
fore he  Bpeaks. 

Dart.  (afid«.)This  will  do;  it  is  working  with 
him.  (Jitoud,  advancing.)  My  dear  Cooat  ^— 
but  don't  start;  1  bnng  no  bad  tiding*;  I 
come  to  beg  a  favour  of  you. 

VaUL  (recovering  Arauetf.)  Say  yen  art 
come  to  oblige  me. 

DaH.  1  thank  you,  Valdenwre :  bot  &ith 
I'm  ashamed  to  mention  it ;  you  wiQ  laa^ 
at  me  for  being  so  superstitioniL 

Vald.  Ha  i  somebody  hss  been  diennuag 
about  you  too. 

Jktrt.  Should  you  deem  roe  very  otednloos 
if  a  thing  of  this  nature  had  power  to  distoii 


Vald.  Tis  even  so ;  they  have  been 
ing  all  over  the  house.  Ua,  ha,  ba !  And 
thou  art  really  uneasy  about  such  fionmaRT 
as  this:  ha,  ha,  ha !  ha,  ha,  ha !  This  is  ad- 
mirable—delightful  ! — ^ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Dart.  Be  more  moderate  with  yonr  mcnt- 
ment :  jroor  tears  and  your  laughter  cosae 
so  strangely  together,  one  womd  take  yon 
for  an  hystericaTgirl. 

Vald.  I  can't  choose  but  laugh  at  your 
dreamers ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

JDoff.  Don't  laugh  at  me  then ;  for  I^m 
ther  a  dreamer,  or  believer  in  drMms. 
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Void,  (becoming  serumt  at  onee.)  No :  what 
If  it  then  f 

Dart.  Vm  ahnost  ashamed  to  tell  you,  yet 
111  throw  myself  on  your  mercy  and  do  it. — 
I  am  in  love,  then,  and  fearful  of  the  fortunes 
of  war ;  for  you  know  we  must  expect  sharp 
fightinf  this  ensninif  campaign. 

Vali,  ( ru^fitUy.)  Ton  think  so  ? 

Dttrt.  Vm  certain  of  it.  Now,  though  I 
have  no  faith  in  dreams^  I  must  own  I  have 
some  in  fortune-tellers  ;  and  there  is  a  famous 
one  Just  come  to  the  castle,  whom  I  would 

flamy  consult.  Will  you  permit  me  to  bring 
im  to  your  inner  apartment  there ;  that  he 
may  tell  me  of  my  fature  destiny,  whatever 
his  art  reveal  to  him  f  Laagh  as  you  please, 
but  i^ose  me  not  this  favour ;  for  there  u  no 
other  room  in  the  castle  where  I  can  meet 
him,  secure  from  interruption. 

Fold,  (smt/tng  affectedly.^  And  thou  art 
really  in  earnest  with  this  fully  ?  ' 

Dart.  When  you  have  heard  the  wonder- 
ful thin^  this  wizard  has  foretold,  you  will 
not  call  it  folly. 

Void.  Can'st  thou  tell  me  any  of  them. ^ 

Dart.  Take  a  turn  with  me  on  the  terrace, 
and  thoQ  shalt  hear  things  that  will  astonish 
thee. 

yald.  Ha,  ha  !  it  is  whimsical  to  see  thee 
so  serious.  Such  stories  are  pleasant  amuse- 
ment :  rU  attend  thee  most  willingly. 

[EXXVIVT. 


ACT  IV. 

SCEVS  I. — ▲    SMALL    BOOM    IN    VALDE- 

merk'8  apartments;  baron  BAUBCHEL 

18  DIBCOTERED  IN  TBB  DI8«UI8B  OF 
▲  rOBTUNE-TELLBR  WITH  DARTZ 
8TANDIHO  BT  HIM,  AD^BTINO  PABT 
OF  HIS  DBE8S. 

Dart.  Twill  do  well  enough.  Stand  ma- 
jestically by  this  great  chair,  with  your  wors- 
ted robe  tnrown  over  the  arm  of  it;  it  will 
spread  out  your  figure,  and  make  it  more  im- 
posing.---Brayo !  i  on  assume  the  astrologi- 
cal dimity  to  admiration ;  the  rolling  of  your 
eves  under  that  black  hood  almost  appals  me. 
Be  am  good  an  astrologer  asyou'bave  been  an 
Armenian  Jew,  Baron,  and  we  shall  be  tri- 
osipbant. 

MT.  As  good.  Darts  !  If  I  am  not  a  dolt,  I 
shall  be  better ;  for  there  is  no  danger  of  los- 
ing my  temper  now ;  and  being  fairly  engag- 
ea  in  it,  methinks  I  could  assume  as  many 
shapes  as  Proteus,  to  be  revenged  on  this 
false  Hyena  and  her  detestable  cub. 

Dart.  Aye,  that  is  your  true  spirit.  But  I 
mast  leave  you  now,  and  wait  m  the  anti- 
room  for  the  Count,  who  will  be  here  present- 
ly. [Exit, 

Bar,  (after  nutsingtama  time.)  Superlative 
and  iagrttitude  !  That  sonnet,  of  all 


the  sonnets  I  ever  wrote,  is  the  most  exqui- 
sitely feeling  and  tender. — When  I  read  it  to 
her,  she  wept.— Were  her  tears  feigned  ? — 1 
can't  believe  it. — Assassins  will  weep  at  a 
high- wrought  scene  of  tragedy ,  and  cut  the  au- 

Uior's  throat  when  it  is  over. Even  so. — It 

suited  her  purposes  better  to  laagh  at  my 
versesjthan  acknowledge  their  genuine  effect ; 
and  so,  forgetting  every  kindness  she  owed 

me, — -—O  w  detestable  worlding !  I'll 

Hash,  hash,  hush !  they  are  coming. 

Re-enter  Dartz,  followed  by  Valedmekr, 
who  walks  shrinkingly  behind,  peeping  past  his 
shoulder  to  the  Baroh,  who  slightly  inclines 
his  body,  puttiDg[  his  hand  with  great  solemnity 
three  tunes  to  hu  forehead. 

Dart,  (aside  to  Vald.  afier  a  pause.)  Faith, 
Valdemere,  I  dare  scarcely  speak  to  him ; 
His  well  you  are  with  me ;  will  you  speak  to 
him? 

Vald.  No ;  'tis  your  own  affair ;  stand  to  it 
yourself. 

Dart,  (aloud.)  Learned  and  gifted  Mortal, 
we  come  to  thee. 

Vald.  (asidCj  jogging  his  atm.)  Don*t  say 
ice — 'tis  your  own  affair  entirely. 

Dart.  Well,  I  should  savj  gilted  Sage,  not 
toe  but  /  come  to  thee,  to  Know  what  fortune 
is  abiding  me  in  this  ap-and-down  world.  I 
am  a  lover  and  a  soldier,  and  liable,  as  both,  to 
great  vicissitudes. 

Bar.  Thou  say'st  truly,  my  Son.  And 
who  is  this  young  man  so  much  wiser  than 
thyself,  who  does  not  desire  to  look  into  futu- 
rity.? 

Dart.  It  is  my  friend. 

Bar.  (after  examining  the  faces  of  both  for 
some  time.)  Say  more  than  friend. 

Dart.  How  so.' 

Bar.  (stiU  continuing  to  gaze  alternately  at 
them,)  *Tis  very  wonderful :  in  all  the  years 
of  my  occult  experience,  I  never  met  the  like 
before,  but  once. 

Vald.  (aside  to  Dart.)  What  docs  he  mean  ? 
Ask  him,  Man. 

Dart.  You  never  met  the  like  but  once ! 
What  mean  you,  Father  ? 

Bar.  (answers  not^  but  continues  to  look  at 
themy  while  Vald.,  unable  to  bear  it  longer ^ 
shrinks  again  behind  Dart.)  Shrink  not 
back,  young  Man :  my  eyes  make  not  the 
fate  they  see,  and  cannot  do  you  harm. — 'Tis 
wonderful !  There  is  not  in  your  two  faces 
one  trait  of  resemblance,  yet  your  fortunes 
in  the  self-same  mould  are  cast :  ye  are  in 
fate  twin-brothers. 

Dart.  Indeed!  then  my  friend  need  only 
listen  to  my  fortune,  ana  he'll  have  his  own 
into  the  bargain. 

Bar.  Nay,  nay,  my  Sons,  be  advised,  and 
inquire  not  into  futurity.  'They  are  the  hap- 
piest men,  who  have  fewest  dealings  witli 
such  miserable  beings  as  myself.  Beings 
who  are  compelled  to  know  the  impending 
evils  of  hapless  humanity  witliout  the  power 
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of  averting  them,  fie  ad?iied|  and  eappreM 
unprofitable  cariosity. 

ikart.  By  my  fay.  Sage !  I  cannot  rapprew 
it. 

Bar.  Then  let^our  friend  go.  He  is  wiw 
enough  not  to  wuh  to  know  hia  futare  fate, 
and  r  have  already  said,  yon  are  in  this  twin- 
brothers. 

Dart,  Retire  then,  Valdemere. 

Vatd.  (agUaltd  and  irresolMU.)  I  had  better, 

perhaps. Tet  there  is  within  me  a  strange 

and  perverse  craving 1  will  retire  {going  to 

the  door,  and  stojrping  short,)  Live  in  feartul 
ignorance,  fancying  evils  that  may  never  be ! 
Twere  better  to  know  all  at  once.  {RUmming,) 
Is  it  our  general  fortunes  only,  or  is  there  some 
particular  circumstance  of  our  fate,  now  pres- 
ent  to  your  mind,  of  which  you  advise  us  to 
be  ignorant  ? 

Bar.  There  is 

Void,  {pidling  Dart,  by  tht  arm.)  Come  away, 
come  away  ;  don't  hear  it. 

Dart.  I  am  bound  by  some  spell ;  I  must 
stay  to  hear  it. 

Void  I  am  certainly  bound  also ;  I  know 
not  how  it  is  ;  I  must  hear  it  too. 

Bar.  Be  it  as  you  will,  (^fter  writing 
ekaructers  on  a  tabU,  with  other  mummeriea.) 
Propose  your  questions. 

Dart.  The  name,  age  and  qtialitv,  of  her 
who  is  mv  love.  (Bar.  writes  ogam.)  The 
initials  or  her  name  I  protest,  and  her  age  to 
a  da^, .nineteen  years  and  a  naif.  Ano^  her 
quality,  cood  Father  ? 

Bar.  Only  daughter  and  heiress  of  an  emi- 
nent Dutch  butter-dealer. 

Dart.  Nay,  you  are  scarcely  right  there, 
Sage ;  you  might  at  least  have  called  him 
Burgo-master. — But  let  it  pass.  She  loves 
me,  1  hope.  (Bar.  node.)  I  knew  it  And 
now  let  roe  know  if  she  shall  ever  be  my  wife ) 
and  how  many  children  we  shall  have. 

Fold,  (aside  to  Dart.)  Deuce  take  wife  and 
children  too !  What  is  all  this  drivUng  for  ? 

Dart,  {aside  to  him.)  1  thought  you  were  in 
love  as  well  as  myself. 

Void.  So  I  am ;  but  be  satisfied  that  she 
loves  you,  and  pass  on  to  things  of  deeper  im- 
port. 

Dart,  (aside.)  Can  any  thing  be  of  deeper 
import?    {Aloud.)  I  should  like  very  well, 

ifled  Fatner,  to  have  two  or  three  black 


gut 
nai 


ired  burly  knaves,  and  a  little  fair  damsel  to 
play  with. 

void,  {aside  to  Dart.)  Would  they  were 
all  drowned  in  a  horse-pond  !  Look  how  me- 
fuUy  the  Soge  shakes  his  head  at  thee :  wife 
or  children  thou  wilt  never  have. 

Dart.  Shall  I  never  be  married,  Father .' 
What  shall  prevent  it.' 

Bar.  Death. 

Dart.  Shall  1  lose  her  ?  {Tvming  to  Vald.; 
Do  vou  not  tremble  for  Livia  ? 

Vidd.  Is  it  her  deatli  ?  Did  ho  say  so  ?  Ask 
him. 

Bar.  Death  will  prevent  it. — ^Let  me  leave 
you. 


Void,  {seising  the  Baion*a  rehe.)  Whose 
death.'    Whose  death.' Is  it  only  the  Lidjrt? 

Bar.  Nay,  do  not  detain  me.  There  is  a 
deep  depression  on  my  mind.  Good-niglit  to 
you !  ril  tell  you  the  remainder  whea  yos 
are  better  prepared  to  hear  it. 

Dart.  No,  no !  the  present  time  is  the  best 

Void,  (m  aftMe  voice.)  Ton  had  better  let 
him  go. 

Dart,  (catching  hold i(f  the  Bv.)  Toamait 
not  leave  us  in  Uiis  txemendoos  nnoertaintj. 
Whose  death  shall  prevent  my  marriage .' 

Bar.  Let  roe  examine,  thea.  Stretch  out 
yoor  hand.  (Darti  holds  out  his  iksad,  ni 
Vald.  iwvohtntarUydots  the  some,  bid  irawe 
it  back  again,  as  Bar.  begins  to  inspitt  iL) 
Nay,  doiTt  draw  hack  your  hand :  1  must 
examine  both  palms  to  see  if  the  line  of  death 
be  there. 

Dart.  The  line  of  death  moat  be  on  evny 
man's  hand. 

Bar.  Bat  if  it  be  early  or  impending  deithf 
the  waving  of  the  shroud  will  lie  aciofl  it 
(Vald.  shudders  and  turns  asm  his  hesdySsi 
the  Bar.,  irfter  looking  at  both  their  kamdt, 
starts  back  from  them,  and  shakes  his  kmi 


Dart.  What  is  the  matter,  Father?    WhiU 

is  the  matter .' 

Bar.  Ask  not;  I  will  not  tell  what!  know; 
nothing  shall  compel  me.  [Exit  hattibf. 

Vali.  (turning  round.)  Is  he  gone.'  Went 
he  by  the  door  ? 

Dart.  What  way  he  went,  I  know  not  He 
has  vanished,  I  beUeve :  did  yon  hear  hb  steps 
on  the  floor .' 

Vald.  1  heard  nothing. 

Dart,  (after  a  shoH  ffasue.)  How  do  yen 
feel,  Count.' 

Void.  Ha!  do  yon  feel  it  too .' 

Dart.  Feel  what  ? 

VM,  As  if  a  cold  shroud  were  drawn  ortt 
you. 

Dart.  Aye,  so  I  think  I  do. But  nerer 

mind  it :  we  may  still  have  some  good  nuutths 
or  weeks  before  us;  let  us  go  to  the  banquet 
and  put  a  merry  face  upon  it :  a  cap  of  wine 
will  warm  us  again.  What,  though  mv  gran- 
dam  dreamt  at  my  birth  that  I  shoold  be  sUia 


in  a  breach,  and  the  weird  witch  of  Crooin- 
berg  confirmed  it :  I'll  live  and  be  merry  while 
I  may. 

Void.  Ha !  and  thy  grandam  had  such  a 
dream! 

Dart,  Never  mind  it:  a  cop  of  wine  viB 
soon  cheer  us  again. 

Vald.  Would  to  God  I  had  one  now! 

Dart.  Tou  have  no  time  to  take  wine  al 


new  suit  for  the  banquet.  I'll  leave  yoa 
then.  [Exit  Dartz,  and  enter  Lorimore  vith 
a  suit  of  clothes  over  his,  arm,  followed  hy 

Lor.    I  have  waited  this  half  hoor,  my 
Lord,  to  hear  your  beH,  and  the  ladies  axe 
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wmiting  for  yoa  to  go  to  the  notto.  Look  at 
this  ocnt,  mj  Lwd :  the  ftsmoa  of  it^i*  ez- 
quiflito,  and  it  has  soeh  an  air  with  it  ^  there 
is  not,  besides  jroonelf,  a  man  in  the  empire 
that  woald  know  how  to  wear  it. 

PMg9.  His  ooDsanunate  valet  ezeepted. 

Zior.  RM  Toor  peace,  Sirrah.— Look 


here,  my  Lord ;  if  i  had  not  myself  siven  the 
tailor  a  few  hints,  he  could  never  have  had 
genius  enough  to  finish  it  in  this  ^le.  I*d 
gire  a  docat  that  the  Bfarqois  De  florimers 
valet  could  see  it  He  pretends-^— Bat  yoa 
don't  k>ok  at  it,  my  Lord :  what  is  the  matter 
with  von  f 

yJd,  (mtf^erkf,)  Is  any  thing  the  matter  t 
Lor.  Nothmg,  my  Lord ;  bat  the  ladies  are 
waiting  for  voa  to  go  with  them  to  the  grotto : 
won't  yoa  be  pleased  to  pat  on  your  new 


V^tiL  Pat  it  on  then.    {SiretekiMg  ma 

sM  topmton  tke  coat.) 

Lor.  Bat  we  most  fint  tske  off  the  old  coat. 

Void.  I  fi»Tgot  that  {Trymgto foil  off  kio 
coal.)  It  sticks  strangely  to  me :  d'off  it  if 
thoucan*8t 

Lor,  {ftfUr  foOmg  off  kio  cool.)  NoW,  my 
Lord  thnist your  arm  into  this  beantifal  sleeve ; 
the  whole  wou  mando  of  Paris  can't  shew  you 
its  fellow. — ^That  is  the  wrong  arm,  my  lord. 

VoU.  It  win  do;  it  will  do. 

Lor,  Pardon  me,  my  Lord:  year  left  arm 
won't  do  fiw  the  right  sleeve  of  the  coat. 

Void,  {holding  out  his  otkor  arm,  amd  fam- 
Uing  oomo  Omo.)  There  is  no  hole  at  all  to 
pot  my  arm  into. 

Lor,  Nay  yoa  posh  year  hand  past  it;  here, 
here. 

Void.  Wheie  sayest  thoa.'  'Tis  mightily 
perplexed. 

Pag:  (sfide  to  kmuelf.)  lather  the  coat  or 
the  coat's  master  is  perplexed  enough.  (JUomd, 
offmimg  kim  kio  hat.)  Yoa  won't  go,  my  Lord, 
without  yoor  new  hai  and  plome. 

Void.  Plome  i 

Pago.  Yes,  my  Lord,  and  it  will  wave  so 
handsomely  too,  for  the  company  walk  by 
torch^light  in  procession. 

Void.  Let  them  move  on,  and  I'll  follow. 

Pago.  No,  they  can't  go  without  yoa,  my 
Lord. 

yald.  How  is  it.'  Am  I  one  of  the  pall- 
bearers? 

Pago.  It  u  not  a  Ameral,  mv  Lord. 

Void.  I  forgot;  the  chiUness  of  the  night 
has  bewildered  me. 

Lor.  Yoa  are  not  well,  my  Lord;  what  is 
the  matter  with  yoa.' 

yald.  Nothing,  leave  me  atone  fiir  a  little. 

Lor.  Will  you  not  join  the  company  ?  The 
procession  is  prepared  to  set  out 

Void,  Aye,  very  true ;  tell  me  when  they 
move  the  bodv,  and  I'll  fitOow  it 

Pago.  He,  be,  he  !  a  ibnerd  again. 

Lor.  Unmannrrly  imp ;  what  art  thou  snkk- 
ering  at?  (To  Vald.  m  a  Umd  diotaui  voice.) 
It  is  not  a  foneral,  my  Lord.  The  lady  Ltvia, 
and  the  Coontess  yonrnother.  are  going  to  the 


grotto,  and  are  waiting  impatiently  below  till 
yon  join  them. 

VaU.  (rMimg kis/orokoad^  Itisso:  how 
went  it  out  of  my  head?  That  wine  after 
dinner  must  have  fiiddled  me.  I'U  join  them 
immediately. 

JLor.  Lean  on  me,  my  lord;  you  are  not 
well,  I  fear. 

Vald.  No,  no  !  the  Amies  of  that  diabolical 
ehampugn  have  left  my  head  now. 

Lor.  It  must  have  been  mixed  with  some 
Uaok  drug,  I  think,  to  produce  such  a  sombre 
intoxication. 

Pago.  It  may  rest  in  the  oeDar  long  enough 
for  me ;  I'll  none  on't 

Lor.  Peace,  young  Sir ;  and  go  before  with 
one  of  these  ughts. 

[ExxuHT,  Page  lighting  them. 

SCSHB  II. — AW  AKOHSD  OROTTO,  THE 
BOOF  ARD  SIDS8  OP  WHICH  ARK  CRVBT- 
■D  OTRR  WITH  BBXLLS  AKD  CORALS^ 
&C.  ;  A  BAH^VST  8XT  OUT,  ORKAMBB- 
TBD  WITH  LAMPS  AKD  PB8T001I8  OF 
riiOWEBS. 

Enter  Couhtxis,  led  in  by  Dartz,  and  Livia 

5r  Vauoxhxrx,  two  other  Ladies  by  the 
AROV  and  Waltxr  Baurcbxl,  Page  and 
Attendants  following. 


te.  Welcome  all  to  my  sea-nymph's  hall ; 
and  do  me  the  honour  to  piece  yourselves  at 
table,  as  beet  pleases  yoor  nncy ,  without  cere- 
mony.— ^If  you  hear  any  sound  without,  'tis 
but  the  rolling  of  forty  fethom  water  over- 
head ;  and  noUiing  can  intrude  on  oar  merri- 
ment, bat  a  whale,  or  a  mermaid,  or  a  dol- 
phin, k 

fToft.  This  same  sea-nymph  most  have  an 
iMeniousart  of  cultivating  roiesin  the  bottom 
ofthe  ocean. 

Li9.  It  must  be  a-  perfect  contrivance  in- 
deed that  escapes  the  correct  taste  of  Blr. 
Walter  Banrchel.  Fruit  and  ices  nerhaps 
may  likewise  be  an  incongruity  :  shul  I  or- 
der them  away,  and  feast  you  on  salt-water 
andlimpits? 

Bar.  Aye,  pickle  him  ap  with  brine,  in  a 
comer  b^  himself;  for  he  has  a  secret  sym- 
pathy with  every  thing  uncherishing  and 
pungent 

Lie.  Do  me  the  honour  to  take  yoor  places. 
I  can  pretty  well  divine  which  m  the  ladies 
will  be  yoor  charge,  gentle  Baron.^Bot  how 
is  thisf  The  Coontecs  and  ^ou  .exchange 
strange  looks,  methinks,  as  if  you  did  not 
know  one  ancither. 

Bar.  Some  people  exchange  strange  looks, 
fiur  Livia,  from  the  opposite  cause. 

lie.  I  don't  comprehend  you :  should  vou 
have  preferred  beinff  in  masks?  that  indeed 
would  have  been  a  less  common  amusement 

Bar.  By  no  means,  Madam ;  the  Countess 
and  I  meeting  one  another  unmasked  is  a  very 
oneDDimonone. 

Conatooo.  You  know  best,  Baron,  as  far  u 
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you  are  younelf  concerned :  joa  ilwajf  ap- 
peared to  me  a  ffood  and  amiable  man,  and  a 
moat  tender  andeleeant  poet 

Bar.  Of  which,  Madam,  yon  ahraya  took 
great  care  to  inform  me,  u  a  sincere  and  dis- 
mierested  friend. 

Lto.  Ha  !  what  is  all  this  ?  Poo,  poo '.  take 
your  places  together  as  usual :  a  loYe-quarrel 
never  mars  merry-making. 

H^ait.  Yes,  tender  doves !  let  them  smooth 
down  their  ruffled  feathers  by  one  another  as 
sweetly  as  they  oi^i.  Why  should  you,  Ma- 
dam, give  yourself  anjr  aneasiness  about  it. — 
But  the  Cbunt,  methinks,  is  less  sprightly 
than  usual :  there  are  no  more  love-qnanels, 
1  hope,  in  the  partv. 

Lm.  (looking  at  Void.)  Indeed  you  are  very 
silent :  I  have  been  too  much  occupied  to  oh* 
serve  it  before.  You  don't  like  my  grotto,  1  fear. 

yald.  Pardon  me  !  I  like  it  very  well :  I 
like  it  very  much. 

Liv.  But  this  is  not  your  usual  manner  of 
expressing  approbation. 

Fold.  Is  it  not  f  you  do  me  honour  to  re- 
member it.  (Speaking  coTifusedly  as  the  com^ 
pony  sit  doum  to  table.)  My  spints  are  very — 
that  is  to  say,  not  altogether,  but  considera- 
bly— 

Dart.  Low,  Valdemere.' 
.  Vald.  (snatching  up  a  glass  and  filling  a 
bumper  of  wine,  which  he  swaUows  hastily,) 
No,  Dartx;  light  as  a  feather.  My  tongue 
was  so  confoundedly  pareh'd:  this  wine  is 
excellent  (drinking  another  bumper.)  There 
is  more  beauty  in  these  decorations  than  I  wsa 
aware  of:  the  effect,  the  taste  is  incompara- 
ble.   (Drinks  again.)  It  is  truly  exquisite. 

IValt.  The  champaign  you  mean,  Count. 
I  should  have  guess'd  as  much. .. 

Vald.  No,  no;  the  decorations.— ^Is  it 
champaign  ?  Let  me  judge  of  its  flavour  more 
considerately ;  (drinks  again.)  upon  honour  it 
is  fit  for  the  table  of  a  ^)d. — But  our  hostess 
is  a  divinity,  and  'tis  nectar  we  qua^at  her 
board. — Wine !  common  earthly  wine  !  1*11 
thrust  any  man  thro*  with  my  rapier  tluLtsays 
it  is  but  wine. 

Bar.  Keep  your  courage  for  a  better  cause. 
Count.  Report  says  the  enemy  are  near  us ; 
and  you  may  soon  have  the  honour  to  exert  it 
in  defence  of  your  divinity. 

Walt.  Which  will  be  a  sacred  war,  you 
know,  and  will  entitle  you,  perhaps,  to  the 
glory  of  martyrdom. 

yald.  The  enemy  ? 

IValt.  Aye,  report  savs  they  are  near  us. 

Vald.  Be  it  so :  I  shall  be  prepared  for  them. 
(drinks  again.) 

Dart,  (aside  to  Walt.)  By  my  faith,  he  will 
be  prepared  for  them,  for  he  11  fill  himself 
mortal  drunk,  and  frustrate  our  project  en- 
tirely. (Jlside  to  Page.)  Go,  boy,  and  bid 
them  make  haste :  thou  understand'st  me  ? 

Page,  (aside.)  Trust  me  for  that :  the  Phi- 
listines shall  be  upon  him  immediately. 

Countess.  Valdemere  is  immeasurably  fond 


of  war  and  of  military  glory,  whkib  the 
demess  of  a  too  feartoL  mother  has  hithetta 
with  difficulty  restrained ;  and  in  yoiir  eaaae, 
charming  Livia,  he  will  be  enthoMastically 
devoted. 

JJv.  1  claim  him  then  as  my  Kxiiglit, 
e*er  I  stand  in  need  of  his  valoioos 
though  it  may,  perhaps,  prove  but  a  tioobk* 
some  honour. 

Vald.  It  is  an  honour  I  would  purchase 
aye,  purohase  with  a  thousand  Uvea  I 

say  it,  divine  Livia,  with  a  thousand  livaa« — 
life  !--Ufe !— What  is  it  ?  but  the  brvsath  of  a 
moment :  I  scorn  it.  (Oetting  tafr^m  laUs, 
and  reeling  about.)  The  enem^  aid  thej  say  f 
Let  an  host  of  them  come :  tliis  swora  afaaZI 
devour  every  mother's  son  of  them^ — ^i'mpne* 
pared  for  them  aU.. 

Bar.  (aside  to  DarL)  He  is  too  w?U  aft- 
pared  ;  we  were  foolish  to  let  htm  drink  so 
much. 

Counless.  (aside to YM.)  Be aeate4  again; 
you  disturb  the  company. 

Void.  (stiU  reeling  about.)  Aye»  divias 
Livia ;  but  the  breath  of  a  moment ;  1  otocb 
it.  (Jin  aiami  without :  Jie-enter  Page;  ms^ 
rnxek  frightened.) 

Page.  O  my  lady  Liria !  O  my 
O  gentles  all !  a  puty  of  the  eneonr  is    . 
ing  to  attack  the  castle,  and  tbeyil  murier 
every  soul  of  us. 

Vald.  Speak  pUiner,  Wretch ;  whataaid'st 
thott.^ 

Page .  (speaking  loud  m  his  ear.)  The  enemy 
are  coming  to  attack  the  caatle. 

Vald.  "niou  liest. 

Page.  I  wish  I  did ;  but  he  will  coafinn  my 
words.  (Pointing  to  a  Servant  who  now  tmttrt 
in  alarm^ 

Ser.  (to  Vald.;  fie  speaks  truth,  mj  lord  \ 
they  are  ^proaching  in  great  strength. 

FoU..  Approaching!  are  they  near  tta  then? 

Page.  Aye  marry !  too  near.  They  beat 
no  drum,  as  you  may  guess;  but  the  heavy 
sound  of  their  march  strikes  firom  the  bellow 
ground  most  fearfully.  (Valdemere  tfastiy 
perfectly  sober ^  stands  eoirfounded.) 

Iav.  (and  the  La/^eBf  much  alttrnui.)  VThat 
shall  we  do  ?  What  will  become  of  on  ' 

Dart.  Have  courage,  Afadam;  have  cour^ 
age.  Ladies ;  the  vaCant  Valdeoiere  is  yov 
defender  ;  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Liv.  (ofi^  Ladies  crowding  eloot  to  Vald.) 
Aye,  dear  Count  \  our  safety  depends  on  jwl 
Save  us !  Save  us !  We  have  no  reloge  btft 
yon.     (M  damouring  at  ones.) 

Vald.  Hush,  hush,  hush !  They'Ilhevyoo. 
(In  a  low  ehokid  voice.) 

Dart.  Nay,  don't  whisper,  Valdemeve ;  they 
are  not  so  near  us  yet 

Bar.  Rouse  ve.  Count,  and  give  your  or- 
ders for  the  derenee  of  the  castle  umnediately. 

Dart.  We  are  ready  to  execute  them,  be 
they  ever  so  darin(f. 

Wait.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lott ;  your  or> 
den,  Count :  do  you  ooraprehend  u«r 
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Void.  My  orden ! 

Dart.  Your  orden  qnioklr. 

VM.  I  am  thinking Iwasthinkin 

Fagt.  {atitU,)  How  to  wto  yoanelf,  1  be* 
lieve. 

Bar.  Well,  noble  Count,  what  are  your 
thoughta. 

ViSd,  I — I — ^I  am  conaidering. 

Walt.  Thought  and  eonaidemtion  become  a 
good  Commander,  with  aomeapice  of  actirity 
into  the  bargain. 

Dart.  There  ia  no  time  to  deliberate ;  isaae 
you>  ordera  immediately.  Under  aach  an  able 
commander  wo  may  stand  a  aiege  of  aome 
daya, 

VaU.  A  aiege ! — Aye,  the  very  thing — and 
flo  andde^ ! 

PtWB.  Yon  tremble,  my  Lord ;  sljall  I  bring 
yon  dropa.' 

Comniegs,  Thou  lieit,  Boy ;  get  thee  gone  ! 
(M4*  to  Vald.)  Are  you  beside  yourself? 
Tell  them  what  to  do ;  they  wait  for  your  or- 
ders. 

Fold.  I  order  them  all  to  the  walla.  Haste, 
haste,  (puahi$ig  off  the  Ladies  who  stand  next 
him.)  and  man  them  aa  well  aa  you  can. 

Bar.  Woman  them,  you  mean,  Valdemere ; 
these  are  ladies  you  puah. 

Covntess.  Nay;  you  crowd  upon  him  too 
much — you  confuse  him :  he  is  as  brave  aa 
his  sword,  if  you  would  leave  off  confounding 
hlmao. 

L».  Dear  Valdemere  1  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Rouse  yourself,  rouse  yourself!  {ji  great  alarm 
without.)  Hear  that  sound :  they  are  at  hand ; 
what  shall  we  do  f  There  is  a  vault  bv  the  side 
of  thia  grotto,  where  we  poor  miserable  women 
may  be  concealed,  but 

Void,  (eagerly.)  Where  w  it  ?  My  duty  is 
to  take  care  of  you,  dear  Li  via  :  come,  come 
with  me.  and  1*11  place  you  in  security. 
(Catches  hold  of  the  Page  in  mm  hurry,  and  runs 
off  with  him.) 

Countess.  Stop,  stop !  That  is  the  Page  you 
have  got.    Will  you  leave  me  behind  you  ? 
{As  yM.  is  tAout  to  drag  the  Page  into  a  re- 

cess  at  the  side  of  the  stage  ^  the  Boy  laughs 

outright^  and  he  discovers  his  mistaice.) 

Void.  Off,  Wretch !  Where  is  Li  via ;  come, 
come,  my  Life  !  where  are  you  ?  {StreUidng 
out  one  hand  to  her,  tohUe  hisbody  bends  eager- 
ly the  other  way.) 

Uv.  No,  Count;  I  will  not  go.  Alarm 
overcame  me  for  the  moment ;  but  now  I  will 
enter  the  castle ;  and  if  the  enemy  should  take 
it,  they  shall  find  me  there  in  a  situation  be- 
coming ita  Mistress. 

Omnes.  Bravely  said,  lady !  Let  us  all  to 
thecaatle. 

Dart.  With  or  without  a  commander,  we'll 
defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

Countess,  {going  to  Vald.  and  spealung  in 
his  ear,  while  she  pulls  him  along  with  her.) 
Come  with  the  rest,  or  be  disgraced  forever. 
Did  1  put  a  sword  by  your  side,  a  cockade  in 
your  bat,  for  this?  {Jl  still  louder  alarm 
SO 


without,  and  Kxsuirr  tii  great  hurry  and  con- 
fusion.) 

SCSKE  in. — ▲  ftBOVS  BT  THE  GABTLS; 
THE  SCEITB  DASKXNED,  AKD  MOVIKQ 
LIGHTS  SEEN  THROUGH  THE  TREES 
FROM  THE  CASTLE,  SOMETIMES 
GLEAMING  FROM  THE  BATTLEMENTS, 
AND  SOMETIMES  FROM  THE  WINDOWS. 

Enter  Nina  with  a  Peasant's  sortout  over  her 
dress. 

JVtn.  O,  if  in  this  disguise  I  could  but  enter 
the  castle !  Alas !  the  company  are  ffone  in, 
and  the  gate  is  now  shut.  I'll  wait  nere  till 
daybreak. — ^Woe  ia  me!  He  passed  by  me 
qmokly,  and  heard  me  not  when  I  spoke  to 

him. O  mercy  !  Soldiers  coming  here ! 

(Hides  herself  amongst  some  bushes.) 

Enter  Bouncx,  followed  by  Soldiers. 

Bounce.  Come,  let  us  hector  it  here  awhile ; 
I'll  warrant  ye  we  make  a  noise  that  might 
do  for  the  siege  of  Troy. 

1st  Sold.  Aye,  you're  a  book-learned  man, 
Corporal :  you're  always  talking  of  that  there 
siege.  Could  they  throw  a  Iwmb  in  those 
days,  or  fire  off  an  eighteen-pounder  any  bet- 
ter than  ourselves.'      (Firing  heard  without.) 

Bounce.  Hark !  our  Comrades  are  at  it  on 
the  other  side  :  let  us  to  it  here  at  the  same 
time.  I'll  warrant  ye  we'll  make  the  fair 
Lady  within  and  my  Lady's  fair  gentlewomen, 
and  the  village  Cure  himself,  should  he  be  of 
the  party,  cast  up  their  eyes  like  boiled  fish, 
and  say  ten  pater-nosters  in  a  breath. 

(Voices  without.) 
Hallo!  hallo!  Comrades! 
Who  goes  there  ? 

Enter  2d  Soldier  and  others. 

2d  Sold.  What  makes  you  ao  quiet,  an'  be 
hanged  to  you !  An  old  ^oman  with  her 
spinning-wheel  might  be  stationed  here  to  aa 
much  purpose.  I  could  not  tell  where  to  find 
you. 

Bounce.  By  my  faith,  'tis  the  first  time 
Corporal  Bounce  was  ever  accused  of  not 
making  noise  enough.  Come ;  we'll  give  you 
a  round  shall  make  the  whole  principality 
tremble. 
(They  prepare  to  fire,  when  3d  Soldier  enters 

in  haste.) 

3d  Sold.  Hold,  there !  Spare  vour  powder 
for  better  purpose :  an  advanced  corps  of  the 
enemy  is  coming  in  good  earnest,  and  march- 
ing in  haste  to  the  caatle. 

Bounce.  So,  we're  to  have  real  fighting 
then !  Faith,  Comrade,  valiant  as  I  am,  a  lit- 
tie  sham  thunder,  and  a  good  supper  after  it, 
would  have  pleased  my  humour  mil  as  well 
at  this  present  time  Pest  take  it !  They  muat 
open  the  gates  and  let  us  in.  What  gentlemen 
are  in  the  castle  ?  We  have  no  officer  to  com- 
mand us. 
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2d  Sold,  The  CheTalier  DarU  u  thexe,  and 
Count  Valdemere. 

Bounce.  Ah !  he's  but  a  ciaven-bird,  that 
same  Count:  a  kind  of  Free-maflon-soldier, 
fi>r  parades  and  processions,  and  the  like.  If 
the  young  Baron  de  Bertrand  were  there,  we 
should  be  nobly  commanded. 

3d  Sold,  Don't  stand  prating  here;  let  us 
give  the  alarm  to  the  rest  of  our  Comrades, 
and  {ret  into  the  castle  ere  the  enemy  come 
up  with  us. 

Bounce-  Come,  then!  But  what  moves 
amongst  the  bushes  ?  (PyUing  out  Nina.)  A 
girl,  i  faith,  disguised  in  a  countryman's  sur- 
toot 

Jiin.  O  dear — O  mercy  !  Don't  be  angry 
with  me :  I'm  a  i>oor  harmless  creature. 

Bounce.  Blessings  on  thee,  pretty  one ! 
thon'rt  harmless  enough  :  don't  think  we're 
afraid  of  thee.  Come  away  with  us :  we'll 
lodge  thee  safely  in  the  castle.         [Exeunt. 


ACT   V. 

SOEirX   I. — ^A   HALL  IN  TU£  CASTLE. 

E^ter  LiTXA  and  the  Barov,  talking  as  they 

enter. 

Uv.  Tes,  Baron;  you  and  your  friends 
have,  by  this  plot  of  yours,  tauffnt  me  a  se- 
vere lesson ;  and  I  tnank  you  for  it,  though 
my  own  understanding  ought  to  have  made 
it  unnecessary. 

Bar.  Dear  Livia;  why  should  a  younff 
woman  like  you  be  so  much  affronted  at  find- 
ing her  understanding — for  you  are  mighty 
fond  of  that  word  uruiertUifuUng — not  quite 
infallible  f  At  the  age  of  63,  an  age  I  shall 
henceforth  honestly  own  I  have  attained,  one 
is  not  surprised  at  some  small  deficiencies 
even  in  one's  own  understanding.  One  can 
then,  as  I  shall  henceforth  do,  give  up  the 
vanity  of  being  a  wise  man. 

Ldv.  And  a  poet,  too.  Baron  ?  That  were 
too  much  to  give  up  in  one  day. 

Bar.  Posterity  wiU  settle  tliat  point,  Mad- 
am, and  I  shall  give  myself  very  little  concern 
about  the  matter. 

Uv.  Which  one  can  easily  perceive  is  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  jrou.  (S'oise  without.) 
What  increased  noise  is  that.'  Since  your 
poor  victim  is  already  sacrificed,  ^forthey  tell 
me  he  is  gone,  on  pretence  of  violent  illness, 
to  the  vaults  under  the  castle,)  why  continue 
this  mock- war  any  longer .' 

Enter  Skbvart. 

Bar.  By  this  man's  looks  one  might  suppose 
that  our  mockery  had  turned  to  earnest. 

Iav.  (to  Serv.)  What  is  the  matter : 

Serv.  A  party  of  the  real  enemy.  Madam, 
has  come  to  attack  the  castle,  and  is  now 
fightingwith  the  Chevalier's  men  at  the  gate. 

Iav.  Why  did  you  not  open  the  gate  to  re- 
eeive  the  OievaUer  s  men  ? 


Serv.  They  called  to  us  to  get  in ;  but  we 
could  not  distinguish  them  from  the  enemy, 
who  were  close  on  their  heels ;  so  we  kt 
down  the  portcullis,  a'nt  please  you,  md 
they  mustnght  it  out  under  the  walls  as  th^ 
can. 

Bar.  Is  the  Chevalier  in  the  castle? 

Serv.  O  lud,  no,  Sir!  he  sallied  out  bj  the 
postern  with  Mr.  Walter  Banrcbel  and  some 
of  the  domestics,  and  is  fighting  with  them 
like  a  devil.  But  his  nunmers  are  so  small, 
we  fear  he  must  be  beaten ;  and— 

Lie.  And  how  can  we  hold  out  with  neither 
men,  ammunition,  nor  provinons.  Macifiil 
Heaven  deliver  us ! 

Enter  Maid-sebvaitts,  wringing  their  hudi. 

Maids.  X)  lud,  lud  !  What  will  become  of 
us  f  What  will  become  of  us  ?  What  dull 
we  do .' 

Bar.  Any  thing  you  please  but  stun  oi 
with  such  frantic  clamour.  Get  off  to  yoor 
laundries  and  your  store-rooms,  and  joor 
dressing  closets,  and  don't  increase  the  ooofa 
sion  here. 

[ExxHRT  Maids,  clamouring  and  wrtngvig 
their  hands. 

Iav.  You  are  rough  with  those  poor  cret- 
tures ;  they  are  very  much  frightened. 

Bar.  Not  half  so  frightened  as  those  irho 
make  less  noise.  They  think  it  necesBuy  to 
raise  an  oul-cry,  because  they  are  women  and 
it  is  expected  nrom  them.  I  have  been  bag 
enough  daped  in  this  way ;  I  have  no  patience 
with  It  now. — But  I  must  go  to  the  wallt,  and 
t^  to  be  of  use.  (going.) 
{Voice  without.)  Succour !  Succour ! 

Iav.  Ha  !  there  is  a  welcome  cry. 

Enter  Jbahztta. 

Succour  did  they  say  ? 

Jean.  Yes,  my  Lady :  a  band  of  men  come 
to  reUeve  us ;  and  their  leader  is  chaxging  the 
enemy  so  furiously  sword  in  hand  .<— the 
Chevalier,  they  said,  fought  like  a  devil ;  but 
he  fiji^hts  like  forty  deviu.  We  have  been 
looking  down  upon  them  by  torch-light  from 
the  wuls;  and  their  swor£  flash,  and  their 
plumes  nod,  and  their  eyes  glare  in  the  light 
so  gallantly,  1  could  almost  saUy  out  myielf 
and  take  a  bout  with  them. 

Bar.  (to  Jean.)  Aye, Minx;  thou'rtforwaid 
enough  to  do  any  thing. 

Iav.  Nay,  chide  her  not  when  she  brin|B 
us  good  news. — Heaven  be  praised  for  tlus 
timely  aid !  What  brave  man  has  brought  it 
to  us  r  Dost  thou  know  him,  Jeanetta? 

Jean.  No,  Madam :  fbr,  thank  God !  bia 
back  is  to  us,  and  his  face  to  the  foe ;  bat 
there  is  a  smack  in  his  air  of  the  Banm  de 
Bertrand. 

Bar.  Ha !  my  brave  Antonio  !  I'll  be  sworn 
it  is  he.  Come  ;  let  us  to  the  ramparts,  and 
look  down  on  the  combatants. 

Iav.  Heaven  grant  there  be  not  much  blood- 
shed !  [EZEVKT- 
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SOSVB    II. — ^A  DA  HE  VAULT. 

Eater  Valosmsrx,  followed  hj  Paox,  carrying 
,    a  torchui  one  hanid,  and  hia  plumed  cap  'vktht 
other.  * 

Void,  (i^er  hurrying  some  paces  onwardf 
slops  skort^  tmd  looks  toUdly  rmmd  him.)  Is 
there  a  passage  this  way  ? 

Page.  No.  my  Lord ;  bat  you  rim  marvel- 
loosly  fast  wr  one  so  ill  as  you  are  ;  I  could 
scarcely  keep  up  with  you :  pray  stop  here 
awhile,  and  take  breath. 

VaU,  Stop  here,  and  that  sound  still  behind 
me! 
Page.  What  sound  ? 

Void.  Did'st  thou  not  hear  the  tread  of 
heayy  steps  behind  us  ?  The  trampling  of 
a  whole  band  ? 

Page.  It  was  but  tlie  sound  of  my  feet  fol- 
lowing yon. 

ya&.  Only  that.  The  castle  is  taken  thou 
say'st,  and  the  ruffians  are  in  quest  of  me. 

Page.  Aye,  many  are  they !  Their  savage 
leader  says,  as  the  old  tale-Book  has  it,  iaei 
be'U  have  the  heart's  blood  of  Count  Valde- 
mere  on  his  sword  before  he  eat  or  sleep. 
Void.  His  sword ! 

Page.  Aye,  my  Lord,  a  good  heavy  rapier 
I  assure  you ;  and  he  swears,  since  you  haye 
not  fooght  like  a  man  on  the  walls,  he'll  kill 
you  like  a  rat  in  your  hole. 
Vaid.  I  am  horribly  beset ! 
Page.  A^e,  hot  work,  my  Lord  ;  the  big 
drops  &U  from  your  forehead,  like  a  thunder 
shower. 

Vald.  Thou  liest;  I  am  cold  as  the  damp  of 
a  sepulchre. 

Page.  And  pale  too,  as  the  thing  that  lies 
within  it. 

Void.    {Ustsmng,)    Hark,  hark !    they  are 
coming. 

Page.  I  hear  nothing. 
Fold.  Thou  dost !  thou  dost !  lying  yarlet, 
with  that  treacherous  leer  upon  th^  face  :  thou 
hast  decoyed  me  here  for  destruction.  (Catch- 
ing him  hi  the  throat.) 

Page,  For  mercy,  my  Lord,  let  go  your 
hcJd  !  I  hear  nothing,  as  I  hope  to  m  saved, 
bat  oor  own  voices  sounding  again  from  the 
TAOlted  roof  over  our  heads. 

f^aid.  Aye,  it  is  vaulted ;  thou'rt  right  per- 
haps.— ^This  strange  ringing  in  my  ears  will 
not  sufibr  me  to  know  the  sounds  that  really 
are,  from  those  are  not. — Why  dost  thou  grin 
00  P  I  have  a  frenzy  I  believe  *,  I  know  1  am 
stran^ly  disordered.    It  was  not  so  with  me 

yesterday.    I  could  then Dost  thou  grin 

•till  r     Stand  some  paces  off:  why  art  won 
always  so  near  me  ? 

Page,  (retiring  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stage.)  I  had  besit,  perhaps:  his  hand  has  the 
^ipe  of  a  madman. 

P'lald.  (leans  his  hack  against  the  side-seerUf 
pressing  his  temples  tightly  teitk  both  hands, 
and  tveaking  law  to  himself.)  This  horrible 
tamiUt  of  natare  !  it  knowt  within  itself  the 
momenis  that  precede  its  destroction. 


Page,  I  must  let  him  rest  for  a  time. 
(Pause.) — ^It  is  cold  here  doing  nothing. 
(Puts  on  his  cap.) — He  moves  not :  his  ejres 
nave  a  fixed  ghastly  stare ;  truly  he  is  ill. 
(Going  «p  to  nim.)   You  are  very  ill,  my 

Void,  (starting.)  Have  mercy  upon  me ! 

Page.  Don't  start,  my  Lord ;  it  was  I  who 
spoke  to  you. 

Vald.  Who  art  thou .» 

Page.  Your  Page,  my  Lord. 

Vmd.  Ha !  only  thou !  thy  stature  seemed 
gigantic. 

Page.  This  half-yard  of  plume  in  my  cap, 
and  your  good  fancy  have  made  it  so. 

VaU.  Aye ;  thou  wert  unbonnetted  before. 
Keep  by  me  then,  but  don't  speak  to  me. 
(Putting  his  hand  again  to  his  temples.) 

Page.  Nay,  I  must  ask  what  is  the  matter. 
You  are  very  ill:  what  is  the  matter  with  you .' 

Void.  There  is  a  beatinf  within  me  like 
the  pendulum  of  a  great  clock. 

Page.  Is  it  in  your  heart  or  your  head,  my 
Lord.' 

Void.  Don't  speak  to  me :  it  is  every 
where. 

Page.  Rest  here  awhile  *,  they  will  not  dis* 
cover  yon.  You  are  indeed  very  ill. — Are 
you  worse  ? 

Fald.  Speak  not ;  my  mouth  is  parched 
like  a  cinder ;  I  can't  answer  thee. 

Pa^e.  I'll  fetch  you  some  water.  (Going.) 

Vmd.  (springing  across  the  stage  i^ier  him.) 
Not  for  the  umverse. 

Pttgs.  (aside.)  He's  strong  enough  still  I 
see.  C^Tuming  luseartothe  entry  of  ate  vault.) 

Void.  Thon'rt  listening ;  thou  hear'st  some- 
thing. 

Page.  By  my  faith  they  are  coming  now.^ 

ViUd.  Merciful  Heaven !  where  shall  I  run? 

Page.  Where  you  please,  my  Lord. 
^   Veud.    (hurrying  two  or  three  steps  on^ina 
kind  of  groping  way.)    The  light  fails  me :  I 
don't  see  where  I  am  going. 

Pag^'  Nay  it  burns  very  clearly ;  I  fear  it 
will  discover  where  we  are. 

Fald.  Put  it  out!  put  it  out,  for  God's  sake  ! 
— Where  is  it .'  (Seixeson  the  torehj  puts  it  outj 
stamping  on  it  with  his  feel,  then  laying  him- 
self on  the  floor.)  I  am  gone — I  am  dead  ; 
tell  them  so,  for  God's  sake  ! 

Page.  1  shall  tell  but  half  a  lie  when  I  do. 

Enter  Barou  and  Walter  Baurchil  with 
Soldiers'  cloaks  thrown  over  tbem,and  Livia 
in  the  tame  diBguise,  ^vitb  a  military  cap 
drawn  over  her  eyei,  &  Servant  preceding 
them  with  torches. 

lAv.  (shrinkiitg  back  as  she  enters.)  Is  he 
dead  ?  (Page  nods,  and  winks  to  her  signifl- 
eantly.) 

Bar.  (in  a  rough  Toiee.)  flas  the  Caitiff  es- 
caped my  sword  ?  Have  I  thirsted  for  his 
blood  In  vain  ? 

Wait,  (in  a  rough  voice  also )  Is  he  really 
dead  ?  rU  lay  my  hand  on  his  breast,  and 
feel  if  his  heart  beats. 
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Page.  O  don't  do  that,  gncioiu  mercifal 
Sir!    You'll  but  defile  your  worahipful  fin- 

Kn  in  touching  of  a  dead  cone,  which  bringi 
d  luok  with  it. 

Wait,  WeU  then.  Boy,  I  wiU  not;  but 
there  are  a  couple  of  brawny  knaves  without, 
who  are  burying  the  dead  for  us  *,  they  shall 
come  forthwith,and  cast  him  into  the  pit  with 
the  rest. 

Pag;  O  lud,  no,  Sir !  don't  do  that,  please 
your  worshipful  Goodness!  Whatifheishould 
come  aliye  again  ? 

Wali,  Never  fear  that:  I'll  draw  this  rapier 
cross  his  laced  cravat,  and  make  it  secure. 

VaU.  {starting  up  upon  kit  knees,)  Mercy, 
mercy !  slay  not  a  dying  man  ;  let  me  breathe 
my  last  breath  without  violence. 

Liv.  (covering  fur  ofes,  and  turning  awav 
her  head.)  Torment  him  no  more,  1  beseech 
yon! 

Enter  Ajttohio,  and   Dartz  with   his   arm 

bound  up. 

Ant.  Nay,  Gentlemen,  this  is  unfeeling, 
ungenerous,  unmanly.  Stand  upon  your 
^t,  Count  Valdemere,  (raising  him  up.) 
there  are  none  butfriendsnear  you,  if  friends 
they  may  be  called,  who  have  played  yon 
such  an  abominable  trick. 

VaU.  How  is  this  ?  Art  thou  Antonio  ? 
Where  are  those  who  woald  have  butcher'd 
me.' 

OmneSf  Uv.  and  Ant.  exujfted.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
(JiMighing  some  tim^e.) 

Bar,  Nowhere,  Valdemere,  but  in  your 
own  imagination.  We  have  put  this  deceit 
upon  you  to  cure  you  of  arrogance  and  boast- 
ing. 

Wail.  Running  the  usual  risk,  gentle 
Count,  of  not  haying  our  services  very  thank- 
fully acknowledgecL 

Void.  You  have  laid  a  diabolical  snare  for 
me,  and  I  have  fallen  into  it  most  wretched- 
ly.— I  have  been  strangely  overcome.  J  have 

been  moved  as  with  magic. — I  have  been 

I— I  know  notr— What  shall  I  call  it .' 

Walt,  Give  yourself  no  trouble  about  that. 
Count  \  we  can  find  a  name  for  it. 

j9nl.  Nay,  good  Sir ;  you  shall  not  call  it 

by  any  name  a  man  wouid  be  asham {ooT' 

recting  himself)  unwilling  to  hear.  The 
Count,  as  Darts  has  informed  me,  while  I 
bound  up  his  wound  above  stairs,  has  been 
tampered  with,  by  dreams  and  fortune-telling 
and  other  devices,  in  a- way  that  might  have 
overcome  many  a  man,  who,  differently  cir- 
cumstanced, would  not  have  shrunk  from  his 
duty  in  the  field.  And  shall  we  sport  wan- 
tonly with  a  weakness  of  oui*nature  in  some 
degree  common  to  all  ?  We  admire  a  brave 
man  for  overcoming  it,  and  should  pity  the 
less  brave  when  it  overcomes  him. 

Iav.  {catching  his  hand  eagerly.)  liohle  AtX' 
tonio! 

Ant.  Young  roan,  I  thank  you :  this  squeese 
of  the  hand  tells  me  I  have  you  upon  my  side. 


VaU.  And  let  me  also  say,  '^  Noble  Anto- 
nio !  " — And  what  more  oaa  I  say  *  I  have 
not  deserved  this  generous  treatmeat  freim 

youv 

Ant.  Say  nothing  more:  the  tnn—rtinnff 
of  this  night  shall  be  as  if  they  bad  never 
been :  they  will  never  be  mentioned  by  any 
of  us. 

Walt ,  Speak  for  yourself  Antonio  De  Ber- 
trand;  my  tongue  isafiree  agent,  and  will 
not  be  bndled  by  another  person's  ieelings. 
But  there  is  one  condition  on  which  I  oon« 
sent  to  be  silent  as  the  grave ;  and  the  Bacon 
and  Chevalier  concur  with  me. 

(Bar.  and  Dartz.)    We  do  so. 

[Ezrr  Bar. 

Dart,  We  but  require  of  Valdemere  to  do 
what,  as  a  man  of  honour  he  is  bound  to  do ; 
and  satisfied  on  this  point,  our  silence  is  se- 
cured for  ever. 

(Re-enter  Bar,  leading  ia  Niha.) 

Bar.  {to  Vald.)  Liook  on  this  ftir  |rentk- 
woman :  her  father  was  a  respectable  ofSeer, 
though  misfortunes  prevented  his  promcrtioii. 
Youhave  taken  advantige  of  her  situatioo, 
being  under  the  protection  of  the  Coontns 
your  mother,  as  a  God-daughter  and  dietaat 
relation,  to  use  her  most  unworthily.  Make 
her  your  wife,  and  receive,  as  her  dowry, 
your  reputation  in  the  world  nntamiabed. 

Walt.  Now,  good,  heroic,  sentimental  An- 
tonio ;  is  this  too  much  to 'require  of  the  no- 
ble personage  you  plead  forP 

Ant,  On  this  I  am  compelled  to  be  nlent. 

Bar.  Will  Count  Valdemere  voQcheale  ns 
an  answer.'  Will  you  marry  her  or  notf 
Coant? 

Vald,  I  have  indeed — I  ought  in  strict  ym- 

tice «-^he  will  not  accept  of  one  who  has 

used  her  so  unworthily. 

Page,  {eagerly.)  I  hope  not :  I  would  rath- 
er than  a  thousand  crowns  she  would  reliiae 
him. 

Dart,  Will  yon  have  him  or  not,  pcettj 
Nina  ?  Don't  be  afraid  to  refnae  him :  we 
shan't  think  the  worse  of  you  if  yon  do.  (Ni- 
na stands  silent  and  weeping.) 

Page,  {aside  to  Nina.)  Don't  have  him, 
Woman  *,  he's  a  coward  and  a  cozcomby  nnd 
a— ^ — don't  have  him. 

Mna.  {aside)  Ah,  you  have  never  loved 
him  as  I  have  done,  orother. 

Page.  {aUmd.)  Murrain  take  thee  and  thy 
love  too!  thou  hast  no  more  spirit  in  thee 
than  a  worm. 

Bar.  Bravo,  Boy !  thou  hast  enough  oC  it, 
I  see ;  and  I'll  put  a  stand  of  colours  in  thy 
hand  as  soon  as  tliou  art  strong  enouffh  to 
carry  them.  Thou  art  my  boy  now ;  T  will 
protect  thee. 

Page.  I  thank  you,  Baron. — And  my  eis- 
ter ;  will  you  protect  her  too  ? 

Bar.  Yes,  child;  both  of  you. 

Page.  Refuse  him  then  Nina:  hast  tfaoa 
no  more  pride  about  thee  f 
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JVIna.  Alas  \  I  thoald  lia,^  more  pride  :  I 
know  I  thoald ;  btti  I  h&ve  been  saalj  ham- 
bled. 

Page.  Thoa'lt  be  still  more  so  if  thoa  art  his 
wife,  tniBt  me !  for  he'll  despise  thee,  and 
cow  thee,  and  make  thee  a  poor  slave  to  his 
will.  Thou'It  tremble  at  every  glanee  of 
his  eye,  and  every  turn  of  his  harooorsome 
fancy. — He'll  treat  thee  like  a  very 

Void.  Stop,  spiteful  Wretch!  I'll  cherish 
aa<i  protect  her,  and  turn  every  word  thou 
bast  uttered  to  a  manifest  and  abominable 
fikehood. — Give  me  thy  hand,  Nina ;  thou 
leaily  lovest  me  ;  no  one  will  do  it  but  thee ', 
and  1  shall  have  need  of  somebody  to  love  me. 

Omnes.  Well  said,  Count!  this  is  done 
like  a  roan ! 

.Ant,  (to  Pa^.)  Faith,  Boy !  those  sharp 
words  of  thine  were  worth  a  store  of  gentle 
persuasion.  Thou  hast  woo'd  for  thy  sister 
m  a  spell-like  &shion,  as  witches  say  their 
prayers  backwards.  I  wish  somebody  would 
court  my  mistress  for  me  in  the  saiHe  man- 
ner :  *tis  the  only  chance  I  have  of  winning 
her. 

Lav,  (m  a  feiffned  voice.)  Til  do  that  for 
theet,  ealknt  De  Bertrand;  for  1  know  faults 
enon^  of  yours  to  acquaint  her  with,  besides 
the  greatest  of  all  faults,  concealinff  good  tal- 
ents under  a  bushel ;  every  tittle  of  Which  I 
will  tell  her  forthwith,  and  she^ll  marry  you, 
no  doubt,  out  of  spite. 

jSnt.  Thanks,  pleasant  Stripling!  May 
thy  success  be  equal  to  thy  xeal !  {'diking her 
hand.)  Thy  name,  youth  :  thou  hast  a  pretty 
gait  in  that  warlike  cloak  of  thine,  but  thy 
cap  over-shadows  thee  perversely.— Ha !  this 
is  not  a  boy's  hand !— That  ring— O  Heavens ! 
{Retirti  some  paeee  back  in  eonfitsioUf  while 

Livia,  taking  off  her  cap  and  doak,  makes 

Atm^  a  vnfiund  curtesy;  and  pauses,  ez- 

peeiingkiM  to  sneak.    Pinding  him  silent, 

she  begins  to  rw  her  hamdyondlook  aiUt^- 

feetedly.) 

lie.  It  is  not  a  boy's  hand,  Baron  de  Ber^ 
trand :  'tis  the  hand  of  a  weak  foolish  woman, 
which  shall  be  given  to  a  lover  of  her's  who 
is  not  much  wiser  than  herself,  whenever  he 
has  eonnge  to  ask  it. 

WoiL  (aside,  jogging  Ant.)  That  is  thy- 
self:   dost  thou  not  apprehend  her,  Man  ? 

Lh.  (still  looking  at  her  hand.)  Even  so ; 
whenever  he  has  coara^  to  ask  it.  That^  I 
suppose,  majr  happen  m  about  five  or  six 
years  from  this  present  time. 

Ant.  (rvnning  yp  to  her,  catching  her  hand, 
end  putting  his  knee  to  the  ground,)  l9ow,  now, 
dear  Livia !  O  that  I  could  utter  what  I  feel ! 
— I  am  a  fool  still ; — I  cannot. 

Xiv.  Nothing  you  can  possibly  say  will 
make  me  more  sensible  of  your  generous 
worth,  or  more  ashamed  of  my  former  injus- 
tice to  it. 
(Ail  crowd  round  Ant.  and  Li  v.  to  congratulate 

them,  when  the  Countess  is  heard  speaking 

angrilywitkout.) 

Dart.  We  most  pay  our  compliments  anoth- 


er time ;  I  fear  there  is  a  storm  ready  to  burst 
upon  us. 

Enter  Codktxss. 

Countess.  Yes,  Gentlemen;  I  have  heard 
of  your  plot,  as  you  call  it ;  a  diabolical  coa- 
spiracy  ror  debasing  the  merit  you  envy.  I 
despise  you  all :  you  arc  beneath  my  anger. 

WaU.    Let  us  escape  it  then. 

Countess,  (to  Walt.)  Aye,Bnarlin£r  Cynic ! 
who  hast  always  a  prick  of  thy  adders  tongue 
to  bestow  upon  every  one  whom  the  world 
admires  or  caresses;  thou  art  the  wicked 
mover  of  all  these  contrivances.  (  To  the  Bar.) 
As  for  you,  poor  antiquated  Rhime-maker! 
had  I  but  continued  to  praise  your  verses,  you 
would  have  suffered  me  to  ruin  your  whole 
kindred  very  quietly;  nor  had  one  single 
grain  of  compunction  disturbed  the  sweet 
calm  of  your  mtified  vanity. 

Bar.  Na^,  Madam ;  I  cannot  charge  my 
memory  with  any  interruption  of  your  goodf- 
ness,  in  this  respect,  to  my  face :  had  you 
been  as  perseveringly  obliging  behind  my 
back,  we  might  ind^d  have  remained  longer 
friends  than  would  have  been  entirely  for  the 
interests  of  my  heir. 

Countess.  Well,  well;  may  every  urchin 
of  the  principality  learn  by  rote  some  scrap 
of  your  poetry,  and  mouth  it  at  you  as  often 
as  you  stir  abroad !  (To  Liv.)  And  you,  Mad- 
am; you  are  here,  too,  amongst  this  worship- 
ful divan  !  This  is  your  hospitality — ^your 
delicacy — ^your O  !  may  you  wed  a  ty- 
rant for  your  pains,  and  these  walls  prove 
your  odious  prison ! — But  I  spend  my  words 
vainly :  where  is  the  unhappy  victim  of  your 
envious  malevolence .'  They  told  me  he  was 
here.  (Discovering  Vald.  and  Nina  retired  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stage,)    Ha !  vou  are  here, 

gtiently  enduring  their  triumph,  degenerate 
»y !  is  this  the  fruit  of  all  my  cares  ^  Did 
I  procure  for  you  a  military  appointment,  did 
I  tease  every  creature  connected  with  me  for 
your  promotion,  did  I  ruin  myself  for  your 
extravagant  martial  equipments— and  has  it 
all  come  to  this  ? 

Vald.  You  put  me  into  the  army,  Madam, 
to  please  your  own  vanity ;  and  they  who 
thrust  their  sons  into  it  for  that  purpose,  are 
not  always  gratified. 

Countess.  And  you  answer  me  thus !  I 
have  spoilt  you,  indeed;  and  an  indulged 
child,  I  find,  does  not  always  prove  a  dutiful 
one.    Who  is  that  you  hold  by  the  hand  ? 

Vald.  My  wife,  Madam. 

Countess.  Your  wife  !  You  do  not  say  so : 
you  dare  not  say  so.  Have  they  imposed  a 
wife  upon  you  also  ?  Let  go  her  unwortliy 
hand. 

Iffdd.  No,  Madam ;  never.  It  is  mj  hand 
that  is  unworthy  to  hold  Ao  much  innocent 
affection. 

Countess.  You  are  distracted :  let  go  her 
hand,  or  I  renounce  you  for  ever.— ^hat, 
will  you  not  ? 

Vald.  I  wiU  not. 
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CaumUs»,  Thoa  ean'it  be  ■tuidv,  I  find, 
only  for  thine  own  ruin.  They  aaiwe  con* 
founded  and  bewildered  thee :  thoa  hut  join* 
ed  the  conspiracy  againit  thyself,  and  thy 
poor  mother. — O,  I  conld  hate  thee  more  than 
them  all !~  Heaven  i^iant  me  patience ! 

Walt.  I  like  to  hear  people  pray  for  what 
they  really  want. 

ComUess.  Insolent!  Heaven  mat  ]roa 
what  yoQ  need  not  pray  for,  the  detestation 
of  every  one  annoyed  with  your  pestiferous 
society.  [Exit  m  rage. 

Dart.  Let  us  be  thankful  this  tornado  is 
over,  and  the  hurry  of  an  eventful  dav  and 
night  so  happily  concluded. — ^I  hope,  cliarm* 
ing  Livia,  you  forgive  our  deceit,  and  regret 
not  its  consequences. 

Iav.  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted,  CheT* 
alier,  is  the  wound  you  have  received. 

Dart.  Thank  God !  this,  thouffh  but  slight, 
is  the  only  harm  that  has  been  done  to-night, 
a  broken  pate  or  two  excepted;  and  our 
feigned  attack  upon  the  castle  has  been  proT* 
identially  the  means  of  defending  it  £rom  a 
real  one.  Had  not  Antonio,  however,  who 
was  not  in  our  plot,  come  so  opportunely  to 
our  aid,  we  had  been  beaten.— 0ut  now  that 
I  have  time  to  inquire,  how  did'st  thou  come 
BO  opportunely .' 

AiU.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  wandering 
after  dark  round  the  walls.  Ldvia  knows  not 
how  many  nights  I  have  watched  the  light 
gleaming  from  the  window  of  her  chamber. 


Wandering  then,  as  onial,  I  dieeoveted  t 
corps  of  toe  enemy  on  their  mnrch  to  thecal 
tle^  and  went  immediately  fof  euoeour,  wkkk 
I  rartonately  found.  Yft  have  both  Ibitfb 
stoutly,  mv  Friend,  with  oar  little  fiwoe ;  M 
the  blowB  have  feUen  to  your  ehaxe,  and  tk 
hlf  Sling  to  mine. 

Dturi,  Not  so;  friends  keep  not  their  shns 
so  distinctly. 

Im.  True,  Chevalier ;  and  yon  elaim,  b^ 
sides,  whatever  salisfeotion  vou  may  htic 
from  the  gratitude  of  this  gooa  compaaj,  fir 
oontri vinff  a  plot  that  has  ended  eo  fortonaie]^. 

Dart,  Mj,  there  is,  I  fear,  one  poioB  n 
this  good  oonqianyyfrom  whom  my  dausi, 
of  this  kind,  are  but  small* — Coont  Vaideaiae, 
can  you  forgive  me .' 

Void.  Ask  me  not  at  preeent,  Darii.  I 
know  that  my  conduct  to  Antonio  did  desorc 
correction ',  but  you  have  taken  a  revenge  fis 
him  with  merciless  severity,  which  he  wooU 
himself  have  been  too  generoue,  too  noble  to 
have  taken. 

Dturt.  Well  Count,  I  confess  I  stand  wn» 
what  reproTed  and  conscienoe-stricken  befise 
you. 

WaU,  (Is  Dart.)  Whjr,  truly,  if  he  ftrfiw 
thee,  or  any  of  us,  by  this  day  twelve-mcotk, 
it  w31  be  as  much  as  we  can  reaeonshly  ei- 
pect 

Dart.  Be  it  so !  And  now  we  have  all  jih^ 
don  to  ask,  where,  1  hope,  it  will  be  gnated 
immediately.    {Bawhg  U  tka  amiiwKt) 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

MEN. 

Ulrick,  Lofd  of  the  Idand, 
Ekmimoabi}. 

Garcio,  iVftciul^Erjnuigard. 
Page. 

Poi>e*B  Legate. 

Km^btfl  of  St.  John  of  Jeroaalem. 
Fuhermen,  Singen,  Atlendaiita  of  the  Le- 
gate, &«. 

WOMEN. 
Aurora. 

TxRxvTiA,  a  wMa  lady  and  Oooemantefo 
Aorora. 

EiDDA  '  I  '^'^^  attending  on  Aaron. 

ScEUR,  a  mnaU  Idandofihe  Mediterranean. 
Tune,  towarde  the  middle  of  the  lith  Century. 


ACT  L 

SCBITB  L — A  OROVS  ADJOINIVG  TO  A 
CA8TSLLATSD  BUILDINO,  PART  OF 
WHICH   ONLY  18    8BSN. 

Several  People  are  dieeovered  near  the  Window 
of  one  of  ita  Towen,  who  begin  to  atng  aa  the 
Cortain  drawa  upk 

SONQ  qfeeteral  wdeee. 

Up '.  ooit  tfair  bower,  late  wears  the  boor; 
Lonff  oave  the  rooka  caw'd  roand  thy  tower  j 
On  flower  and  tree,  loud  hums  the  bee ; 
The  wilding  kid  sporta  merrily) 
A  day  so  bright,  lo  freihf  so  clear, 
SUuoeth  when  good  ibrtnne'B  near. 

Up!  Lady  fair,  and  braid  thy  hair, 

And  ronxe  thee  in  the  braesy  air  $ 

The  lulling  •tream,  that  soothed  thy  dream, 

1i  dancing  in  the  winny  beam  ) 

And  houn  so  aweet,  w  bright,  wo  gay^ 

Will  waft  good  fortune  on  ita  way. 

Up !  time  will  teU ;  the  friar'a  bell 
Ita  Mnrice-aound  hath  chimed  well  j 
The  aged  crone  keepa  house  alone, 
And  reapen  to  the  fields  are  gone  $ 
The  actiTo  day  so  boon  and  bright. 
May  bring  gooid  fortune  ere  the  night. 

Enter  Paget 

Page*  Leave  off  your  morning  aoBgi^  they 
come  too  late; 


My  lady  bath  been  up  these  two  good  hoors, 
And  hath  no  heart  to  listen  to  your  lays ; 
Tou  should  have  cheer'd  her  sooner. 

let.  Sing.    Her  nightly  vigils  make  the 
evening  mom, 
And  thus  we  reckoned  time. 

Page.  Well,  go  ye  now ; 

Another  di^  she'll  hear  your  carols  out. 
[Eixurr  F^affe  and  Sioffers  severally,  by  the 

bottom  qf&e  stage,  tohile  Ulrick  ondTzR- 

XRTXA  enter  by  the  fronts  speaking  as  they 

enter. 

Ul.  Thou  plead*st  in  vain :  this  night  shall 
be  the  last. 

Ter,  Have  patience,  noble  Ulrick ;  be  ae- 
sur*d, 
Hope,  lacking  nourishment,  if  left  alone. 
Comes  to  a  natural  end.  Then  let  Aurora, 
Night  after  night,  upon  the  lofty  cliff. 
Her  beacon  watch :  despondency,  ere  long, 
Will  steal  upon  the  sad  unvaried  task. 

Ul,   Sad  and    unvaried!   Aye;    to  sober 
minds 
So  doth  it  seem  indeed.    Tve  seen  a  child. 
Day  after  day,  to  his  dead  hedgeling  brinjg 
The  wonted  mess,  prepar*d  against  its  waking, 
*Till  from  its  putrid  breast  each  feather  dropt : 
Or  on  the  edge  of  a  clear  stream  hold  out 
His  rod  and  baitless  line  from  morn  till  noon, 
Eyeing  the  spotted  trout,  that  past  his  snare 
A  thousand  times  hath  glided,  till  by  force 
His  angry  Dame  hath  aragg'd  him  horn  his 

station. 
Hope  is  of  such  a  tough  continuous  nature, 
That,  waiting  thus  its  natural  end,  my  life 
Shall  to  an  end  wear  sadly.  Patience,  say'st 

thou? 
I  have  too  long  been  patient. 

Ter.  Then,  m  it  known  to  thee,  despond- 
ency 
Already  steals  upon  her ;  for  she  sits  not 
So  oft'  as  she  was  wont  up«>n  the  beach. 
But  in  her  chamber  keeps  in  sombre  silence ; 
And  when  the  night  is  come,  less  eagprly 
She  now  inquires  if  yet  the  beacon's  light 
Peer  down  the  woodj  pass,  that  to  the  cliff 
Nightly  conducts  her  toilsome  steps.    1  guess 
Soon  of  her  own  accord,  she'll  watch  no  more. 

VI.  No,  thou  unwisely  guessest.  By  that 
flame 
I  do  believe  some  spirit  of  the  night 
Comes  to  her  mystic  call,  and  soothes  her  ear 
With  whisper' d  prophecies  of  good  to  come. 

Ter.  In  truth,  my  Lord,  you  do  yourself 
talk  strangely ; 
These  are  wild  thoughts. 

Ul.  Nay,  be  thou  well  assur'd^ 

SpeU'bound  she  is :  night  hath  become  her 
dajT: 
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On  all  wild  Bongs,  and  loanda,  and  ominooa 

thingB, 
(Shunning  the  sober  intercouno  of  friends 
Such  as  affliction  courts,^  her  ear  and  fancy 
Do  solely  dwell.  This  yisionary  state 
Is  foster  d  by  these  nightly  watchings ;  there- 
fore, 
I  say  acain,  I  will  no  more  endure  it ; 
This  niffht  shall  be  the  last. 

Ter.  That  Ermingard  upon  the  plains  of 
Palestine 
Fell  on  that  fatal  da? ,  what  sober  mind 
Can  truly  doubt ;  altho*  his  corpse,  defaced, 
Or  hid  by  other  slain,  was  ne'er  discoTer'd. 
For,  well  I  am  assured  had  be  surrived  it, 
Knowing  thou  wer*t  his  rival,  and  Aurora 
Left  in  Uiis  isle,  where  thou  bear  st  sovereign 

sway, 
He,  with  a  lover's  speed,  had  hastened  back. 
All,  whom  the  havoc  of  tlie  battle  spared. 

Have  to  their  homes  retum'd. ^Tlion 

shak'st  thy  head, 
Thou  dost  not  doubt  ? 

Ul,                   Well  speak  of  this  no  more. 
I'm  sick  and  weary  of  these  calculations. 
We  must  and  will  consider  him  as  dead  ; 
And  let  Aurora  know 

Enter  BisTiAiri. 

(To  Bast  angrUy)  Why,  Bastiani, 
intrud*st  thou  thus  regardless  of  my  state : 
These  petty  cares  are  grown  roost  irksome  to 

me; 
1  cannot  hear  thee  now. 

Bast,  Indeed,  my  Lord,  it  is  no  petty  care 
Compels  roe  to  intrude.  Within  your  port 
A  vessel  from  the  holy  land  has  moor  d. 
Ul.  {starting,)  Warriors  from  Palestine  ? 
Bast.  No,  good  my  Lord ! 

The  holy  legate  on  his  way  to  Rome ; 
Who,  by  late  tempests  driven  on  our  coasts. 
Means  here  his  shatter'd  pinnace  to  refit. 
And  give  refreshment  to  nis  weary  train. 
UL  In  evil  hour  he  comes  to  lord  it  here. 
Bast.  He  doth  appear  a  meek  and  peaceful 

man. 
Ul.  *Tis  seeming  all.   I  would  with  mailed 
foes 
Far  rather  in  th*  embattled  pkin  contend 
Than  strive  with  such  my  peaceful  town 

within. 
Already  landed  say'st  thou  ? 
Bast.  Yes,  from  the  beach  their  grave  pro- 
cession comes. 
Between  our  gazing  sight  and  the  bright  deep, 
That  glows  behind  them  in  the  western  sun, 
•Crosses  and  spears  and  crosiers  shew  aloft 
Their  darkcn*d  spikes,  in  most  distinct  con- 
fusion; 
While  grey-cowl'd  monks,  and  purple-stoled 

priests. 
And  crested  chiefs  a  closing  group  below 
Motley  and  garish,  yet  right  solemn  too, 

Move  slowly  on. 

Ul.  Thtn  must  I  haste  to  meet  them. 
Bast.  Or  be  moet  strangely  wanting  in  re- 
spect. 


Fw  every  street  and  alley  of  yoar  city, 
Its  eager  swarm  pours  rarth  to  gmt  upoa 

them. 
The  very  sick  and  dying,  wIkmb  w«n  cheeb 
No  more  did  think  to  meet  the   brntk  sf 

heaven, 
Creep  to  their  doors,  and  stretch  their  wiiii- 

er*d  arms 
To  catch  a  benedictkm.  Blushing  mads. 
Made  bold  by  inward  sense  of  sanctity, 
Come  forth  with  threaded  roaeiies  in  tber 

hands 
To  have  them  bv  the  holy  prelate  blessed ; 
And  mothers  hold  their  wond'ring  in&nU  op. 
That  touch  of  paasinf  cowl  or  sacred  robe 
May  bring  them  gooa. — ^And  in  fair  tmtb,  mj 

Amongst  the  crowd  the  rev'rend  legate  seem 
Like  a  right  noble  and  right  gentle  pamt 
Cheering  a  helpless  race. 

UL  Aye,  'tis  right  plain  thoa  art  besoSled 
too. 
Were  he  less  gentle,  I  should  fisaff  him  kfs. 

Bast.  He's  in  a  blessed  mood :  what  so  da- 

turbs  him  ? 
Ter.  What  has  disturbed  him  long,  as  vt^ 

thou  knowest : 
Aurora's  persevering  fond  belief, 
That  her  beloved  Ermingard  still  lives 
And  will  return  again.    To  guide  h»  bark 
Upon  our  dang'rous  coast  she  ni^tly  kindies 
Her  watch-fire,  sitting  bv  the  lonely  flame; 
For  so  she  promised,  when  he  parted  fi«B 

her. 
To  watch  for  his  return. 
Basi.  Ulrick  in  wisdom  should  have  waind 

them 
Before  he  went,  for  then  the  chance  had  beea 

She  had  not  watched  so  long. 

Your  widow  is  a  thing  of  more  docility 
Than  your  lorn  maiden. — ^Pardon,  frirTerea' 

tia. 
Ter.  Thy  tongue  wags  freely. — ^Vet,  I  most 

confess. 
Had  Ulrick  done  what  thou  call*st  wisely,  be 
The  very  thing  had  done  which  as  her  luns- 

man 
He  was  in  duty  bound  to. — ^Bnt  alas ! 
A  wayward  passion  warp'd   him  ixom  tkr 

rieht, 
And  made  him  use  his  power  nngen'rvnalj 
Their  union  to  prevenL 
Basi.  But  tho  the  death  of  Ermingaid  VCR 

proved, 
Think*st  thou  Aurora  would  bestow  her  haad 
On  one  who  has  so  long  her  wiahes  cromd ; 
A  lover  cloth*d  in  stem  authority  ? 

Ter.  I  know  not ;  Llrick  fondly  so  behefvs , 
And  I,  altho*  allied  to  him  by  blood. 
The  play-male  also  of  his  early  days, 
Dare  not  an  opposite  opinion  utter. 
Bast  Hark  there !  I  hear  withonl  th'  ap- 
proaching crowd. 
My  duty  on  this  public  ceremony 
I  most  attend^  for  honour  of  the  state. 
In  petty  courts  tike  this,  on  such 
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One  ppongled   doublet  more  or   less  bean 
coant.  [£x£URT  teveraUy. 

SCEKE  II. — AK  ABBOUX  8UPP0BTED  BT 
RUSTIC  WOODEN  PILLARS,  TWIliED 
ROUMD  WITH  FLOWERS  AND  OREEV 
PLANTS,  AND  A  FLOWER  GARDEN 
SEEN  IN  THE  BACK  GROUND  BETWEEN 
THE  PILLARS. 

Enter  Page,  followed  by  EodAi  speaking  as  she 

enters. 

Ed,  Yes,  do  so,  Boy ;  Aufom  is  at  hand. — 
Bat  ta^e  with  thee,  besides,  this  little  basket. 
And  gather  roses  in  the  farther  thicket, 

Close  to  the  garden  gate. 

Page.  Uakinff  the  oasket.)  Give  it  me  then. 

She  cnid  me  yesterday 
For  gath'ring  full-spread  roses,  whose  loose 

leaves 
Fell  on  her  lap :  to-day  I'll  fill  my  basket 
With  buds,  and  bucUings,  and  half-open'd 

powers, 
Bach  as  nice  dames  do  in  their  kerchiefs 

place. 
Ed.  Prate  less  and  move  thee  quicker.  Get 

thee  hence. 
See  there  thy  mistress  comes :  haste  to  thy 

task.  [Exit  Page. 

Enter  Aurora  and  Terxntia. 

Ter.  Here  you  will  find  a  more  refreshing 
air; 
The  western  sun  beats  fiercely. 

Jhar.  Western  sun ! 

Is  time  so  far  advanced  ?  I  left  my  couch 
Scarcely  an  hour  ago. 

Ter,  Tou  are  deceived. 

Three  hours  have  past,  but  past  by  you  un- 
heeded; 
Who  have  the  while  in  silent  stillness  sat, 
Like  one  forlorn,  that  has  no  need  of  time. 

Awr.  In  truth  I  now  but  little  have  to  do 
With  time  or  any  thing  besides.    It  passes ; 
Hour  follows  hour ;  day  follows  day ;  and  year, 
If  I  so  long  shall  last,  will  follow  year : 
Like  drops  that  thro'  the  cavem'd  hermit's 

roof 
Some  cold  spring  filters ;  glancing  on  his  eye 
At  measured  intervals,  but  moving  not 
His  fijE'd  unvaried  notice. 

lUi,  Nay,  dearest  lady,  be  not  so  depress'd. 
Tou  have  not  ask'd  me  for  my  song  to  day — 
The  song  you  prais'd  so  much.    Shall  I  not 

smg  it  ? 
I  do  but  wait  your  bidding. 

AvT.  I  thank  thy  kindniess ;  sing  it  if  thou 
wilt. 
{SU$  down  on  a  taw  Meatf  her  head  supported 

beiufoen  both  her  hande,  leith  her  eUwwn  rest- 
ing on  her  knees.) 

SONG. 

Where  distant  billows  meet  the  sky, 
A  pale  dnll  light  the  seamen  spy, 
As  spent  they  stand  and  tempest-tost, 
Their  vessel  struck,  their  rudder  lost ; 
51 


While  distant  homes  where  kinsmen  weep, 

And  graves  full  many  a  fathom  deep, 

By  tarns  their  fitfiil,  gloomy  thoughts  pouitny : 

"  *T\e  some  delusion  of  the  sight, 

Some  northern  streamer's  paly  light." 

**  Fools !"  saith  rous'd  Hop«  with  gen'ious  scorn , 

**  It  is  the  blessed  peep  of  mom. 

And  aid  and  safety  come  when  comes  the  day.'^ 

And  so  it  is;  the  gradual  shine 

Spreads  o'er  heaven's  veige  its  lengthened  line  : 

Cloud  ader  cloud  begins  to  glow 

And  tint  the  changeful  deep  below; 

Now  sombre  red,  now  amber  bright, 

Till  uoWard  breaks  the  blazing  ligbt ; 

Like  floating  fire  the  ffleamy  billows  bum : 

Far  distant  on  the  raddy  tide, 

A  blackening  sail  is  seen  to  glide ; 

Loud  bursts  their  eager  joyful  cry. 

Their  hoisted  signal  waves  on  hish, 

And  life  and  strength  and  happy  thoughts  retnm, 

Tcr.  Js  not  her  voice  improved  in  power 

and  sweetness  ? 
Ed.  It  is  a  cheering  song. 
Attr.  It  cheers  those  who  are  cheer 'd. 

(After  a  pause,) 
Twelve  years  are  past ; 
Their  daughters  matrons  grown,  their  ixuantp 

youtlis. 
And  they  themselves    with   aged    furrow* 

nuirk'd ; 
But  none  of  all  their  kin  are  yet  retum'd, 
No,  nor  shall  ever, 

Ter.  Still  run  thy  thoughts  upon  those  hap- 
less women 
Of  that  small  hamlet,  whose  advent*rou8  pea- 
sants 
To  Palestine  with  noble  Baldwip  went, 
And  ne'er  were  heard  of  more  ? 
Jur.  They  perish'd  there ;  and  of  thfsbr  dis- 
mal fate 
No  trace  remain'd — none  of  them  all  retum'd. 
Did'st  thou  not  say  so  Pr—Husbands,  loversy 

friends, — 
Not  one  return'd  again. 
Ter.  So  1  believe. 
Avr.  Thou  but  believest  then .' 

Ter.  As  I  was  told 

Ed.  Thou  hast  the  story  wrong. 

Four  years  gone  by,  one  did  return  again ; 
But  marr'd  and  maim'd  and  changed, —  a  wo: 
ful  man. 
Aur.  And  what  tho'  every  limb  were  hack*4 
and  maim'd, 
And  roughen'd  o'er  with  scars .' — he  did  re- 
turn.   (Rising  lightly  from  her  seat.) 
I  would  a  pilgrimage  to  Icelano  go, 
To  the  Antipodes  or  burning  zone. 
To  see  that  man  who  did  return  again, 
And  her,  who  did  receive  him. — Did  receive 

him ! 
Q  what  a  moving  thought  lurks  here  ! — Ho^ 

was't  ? 
Tell  it  me  all :  and  oh,  another  time, 
Give  roe  your  tale  ungarbled. — 

Enter  Viola. 

Ha  Viola  !  'tis  my  first  sight  of  thee 

Since  our  long  vigil.    Thou  hast  had,  I  hope. 
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A  Boond  and  kindly  sleep.— —^ 

Viol,  Kindly  enoughyDut  somewhat  cjross'd 

with  dreams. 
Aur.  How  cross'd  ?  What  was  thj  dream  f 

O  tellit  me ! 
I  haye  an  ear  that  crayes  for  every  thing 
That  hath  the  smallest  sign  or  omen  in  it. 
It  was  not  sad  P 

VoU.         Nay,  rather  strange ;  Methoaght 
A  christ'oing  feast  within  your  bower  was 

held; 
Bat  when  the  infant  to  the  font  was  brought, 
It  proved  a  full-grown  man,  in  armour  cl^. 
Aur.  A  full-grown  man  !  (considering  for  a 

momentf  and  thm  holding  up  her 

hands.) 

O  blessinff  on  my  dream ! 
From  death  to  life  ifestord  is  joyful  birth. 
It  is,  it  is !  Come  to  my  heart,  sweet  Maid ! 

{Embracing  Viola.) 
A  blessing  on  thyself  and  on  thy  sleep ! 
I  feel  a  kindling  life  within  me  stir. 
That  doth  assure  me  it  has  shadow  d  forth 
A  joy  that  soon  shall  be. 

jfVr.  So  may  it  prove  ! 

But  trust  not  such  vain  fancies,  nor  appear 
Too  much  elated ;  for  unhappy  Ulrick 
Swears  that  your  Beacon,  aKer  this  night's 

watch, 
Shall  bum  no  more. 

Aur.  He  does !  Then  wiU  we  have 
A  noble  fire.  This  night  our  \oftj  blaze 
Shall  thro'  the  darkness  shoot  niU  many  a 

league 
Its  streamy  rays,  like  to  a  bearded  star 
Preceding  changefulT-ave,  and  better  times. 
It  may  in  very  truth. — O  if  his  bark 
(Tor  many  a  bark  withiu  its  widen'd  reach 
The  dark  seas  traverse)  should  its  light  des- 
cry! 
Should  this  be  so— it  may )  perhaps  it  will. 

0  that  it  might ! — We'll  nave  a  rousing  blaze .' 
Give  me  your  hands.  {TaJdng  Viola  and  Ter- 

entia  gaily  by  the  hands.) 

So  lightlj  bounds  my  heart, 

1  could  like  midmght  goblins  round  the  flame 

Unruly  orgies  hold. ^Ha !  think  ye  not. 

When  to  me  font  our  mail-clad  infant  comes, 
Ulrick  will  a  right  gracious  gossip  prove  ? 
Nay,  nay,  Terentia,  look  not  so  demure, 

I  needs  must  laugh. 

Ter.  Indeed  you  let  your  fancy  wildly  run ', 
And  disappointment  will  the  sharper  be. 

Aur.  Talk  Dot  of  disappointment :  be  assur'd 
Some  late  intelligence  ooth  Ulrick  prompt 
To  these  stem  oraers.    On  our  sea  tnere  sails. 
Or  soon  will  sail,  some  vessels  which  right 

gladly 
He  would  permit  to  founder  on  the  coast, 
Or  miss  its  course.    But  no ;  it  will  not  be : 
In  spite  of  all  his  hatred,  to  liie  shore. 
Thro'  seas  as  dark  as  subterraneous  night 
It  will  arrive  in  safety. 

Ter.  Nay,  sweet  Aurora,  feed  not  thus  thy 

wishes 
With  wild  unlikely  thoughts;   for   Ulrick 

surely 


No  such  intelligence  hath  had,  and  thoii 

But  mak'st  thy  after-sorrow  more  acute 

When  these  vain  fimpies  &iL 
Aur,  And  let  them  &il !  Tho'  duller  thonghti 
succeed. 

The  bliss  e'en  of  a  moment,  still  is  blisi. 
Viol,  (to  Ter.)  Thou  would'st  not  of  lier 
dew-drops  spoil  the  thorn 

Because  her  fflory  wUl  not  last  till  noon ; 

Nor  still  the  Ughtsome  gambols  of  the  colt, 

Whose  neck  to-morrow^  yoke  will  gall.   tj9 
on't! 

If  this  be  wise,  'tis  cruel. 

Aur,  Thanks,  gentle  Viola !  Thou  azt  ever 
kind. 

We'll  think  to-morrow  still  hath  good  in  store 

And  make  of  this  a  blessing  for  to-day, 

Tho'  good  Terentia  there  may  chide  us  for  it 
Ter.  And  thus,  a  profitable  life  you'll  lead, 

Which  hath  no  present  time,  but  is  made  op 

Entirely  of  to-morrows. 
Aur,  Well,  taunt  me  as  thou  wilt,  I'll  wor- 
ship still 

The  blessed  morrow,  ^tore-house  of  all  good 

For  wretched  folks.    They  who  lament  to- 
day. 

May  then  rejoice  :  They  who  in  misery  becd 

E'en  to  the  earth,  be  then  in  honour  robed. 

O !  who  shall  reckon  what  itq  brurhten'd  hoon 

May  of  returning  joy  contain  ?  To-mocrow ! 

The  blest  to-morrow!    Cheering,  kind  to- 
morrow ! 

I  were  a  heathen  not  to  worship  thee. 

(To  Ter.)  Frown  not  again;  we  most  not 
wrangle  now. 
7er.  Thou  qoet  such  vain  and  foolish  fu- 
oies  cherish ; 

Thou  fbrcest  me  to  seem  unkind  and  stem. 
Aur,  Ah  !  be  not  stem.  Edda  will  sing  the 
sonff 

That  makes  Teet  beat  and  heads  nod  to  iti 
tune ; 

And  even  grave  Terentia  will  be  moved 

To  think  of  pleasant  things. 

SQNQ. 

Wish'd-for  gales  the  light  vane  veering, 
Better  dreams  the  dull  night  cheering; 
Lighter  heart  the  morning  greeting. 
Tmngs  of  better  omen  meeting ; 
Eyes  each  passing  stranger  watching, 
Ears  each  reeble  rumour  catching, 
Say  he  exieteth  still  on  earthly  groond, 
The  absent  will  return,  the  long,  long  lost  be 
foond. 

In  the  tower  the  ward-bell  ringing. 
In  the  court  the  carob  sinffing  ^ 
Busy  hands  the  gay  board  dressing. 
Eager  steps  the  threshold  pressing, 
Opened  arms  in  haste  advancinff, 
Joyfni  looks  thro'  blind  tears  glancing; 
The  ff  ladsome  bounding  of  his  aged  hound. 
Say  he  in  truth  is  b^re,  our  long,  long  wit  ^ 
found. 

Hymned  thanks  and  beedsmen  prayii^, 
With  sheatfi'd  sword  the  urchin  playing ; 
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fiUson'4  ball  with  torches  baming. 
Cheerful  morn  in  peace  returning ; 
Converw  sweet  that  strangely  borrows 
Prosent  bliss  from  former  sorrows, 

0  who  can  tell  each  blessed  sight  and  soond, 
That  says,  he  with  us  bides,  our  long,  long  lost 

is  found. 

j^iir.  (who  at  first  nods  her  head  lightly  to 
the  measure,  now  bursts  into  tears, 
taking  Edda  b  hands  between  hers  ana 
pressing  them  gratefully.) 

1  thank  tnee ;  tms  ehall  be  our  aaily  Bong. 
It  cheere  my  heart,  altho*  these  foollBh  tears 
Seem  to  disgrace  its  sweetneH. 

Enter  Page. 

Vud,  (to  Aur.)  Here  comes  joor  Page  with 
lightly  bounding  steps 
As  if  he  brougnt  good  ti£ngs. 

Ed.  Grant  he  may  ! 

Aur.  (eagerly.)  What  brings  thee  hither, 

Boy? 
Page,  (to  Aar.)  A  noble  stranger  of  the 
Legate's  train, 
Come  from  tne  holy  land,  doth  wait  without, 
Near  to  the  garden  gate,  where  1  haye  left 

him, 
He  be^  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence ; 
PIeadm|r  for  such  indulgence  aa  the  friend 
Of  Ermmgard ;  for  so  he  hade  me  ray. 
Aur.  Tne  friend  of  Ermingard !  The  holy 
land! 
(Pausing  for  a  mmneni^  and  then  tossing  up 

her  arms  in  ecstasy.) 
OGod!  It  is  himself! 
(Rttns  eagefUf  some  steps  towards  the  garden, 
then  catching  hold  of  Terentia,  who  follows 
her.) 
My  head  is  dizzy  ^wn ;  I  cannot  go. 
Haate,  lead  him  hither.  Boy. 

(Ifaving  her  hand  inmatiently.) 

FJy ;  heai'flt  thou  not  ?  [Exit  Page. 

Ter.  Be  not  so  greatly  moy'd.    It  is  not 

likely 

Thia  should  m  Ermingard.  The  boy  has  seen 

him, 
And  would  haye  known  him.    'Tie  belike 
some  friend. 
Aur.  No;  every  thrilling  fibre  of  my  frame 
Criea  out  '*  It  is  himself.*'        (Looking  out.) 
He  oomes  not  yet ;  how  strange !  how  dull  I 
how  tardy  ! 
Ter.  Tour  Page  hath  scarce  had  time  to 
reach  the  gate, 
Tho'  he  hath  run  right  quickly. 
Jiur.  {pausing  avS  looking  out.)  He  comes 
not  yet  Ah  !  if  it  be  not  he. 
My  sinking  heart  misgiyes  me. 
O  now  he  comes !  the  size  and  air  are  his. 
Ter.  Not  to  my  fancy  :  there  is  no  resem- 
blance. 
Aur.  Na^  but  there  ia.   And  see,  he  wears 
his  cloak 
Aa  he  was  wont  to  do ;  and  o'er  his  cap 
The  shading  plume  so  hangs — It  is!    It 
is! 


Enter  Gabcio,  and  she  breaking  from  TzRUi* 
TiA,  runs  towards  him. 

My  lost,  my  found,  my  blest !  conceal  thee 

not. 

(Going  to  catch  him  in  her  armSf  when  Garcio 

takes  off  his  plumed  cap  and  bows  profound' 

ly  ;  she  utters  a  faint  cry^and  shrinks  back.) 

Uar.  Lady,  I  see  this  cfoff'd  cap  hath  dia- 

cover'd 

A  scarce  less  welcome  than  the  one  you 

look'd  for. 
Pardon  a  stranger's  presence ;  I've  presumed 
Thus  to  intrude,  aa  friend  of  Ermingard, 

Who  bade  me 

Jhtr.  Bade  thee !  is  he  then  at  hand  f 

Gar.  Ah.  would  he  were  ! 
'Twas  in  a  nostile  and  a  distant  land, 
He  did  commit  to  me  these  precious  tokens, 
Desiring  me  to  give  them  to  Aurora. 
And  with  them  too.  his  sad  and  last  tazeweU. 
Aur.  And  he  is  dead ! 
Gar.       Nay,  wring  not  thus  your  hande : 
He  was  alive  and  well  when  he  intrusted 

me 
With  what  I  now  return.  ^ 

(Offering  her  a  email  casket.) 
Aur.  Alive  and  well,  and  sends  me  back 

my  tokens ! 
Gar.  He  sent  them  back  to  thee  aa  Ulrick*a 
wife; 
For  such,  forc'd  by  intelligence  from  hence 
Of  strong  authority,  he  did  believe  thee : 
And  in  that  fatal  fight,  which  shortly  fol- 

low'd. 
He  fought  for  death  as  shrewdly  aa  for  fame. 
Fame  he  indeed  hath  eam'd. 

Aur,  But  not  the  other  ? 

Ah  do  not  tay  he  has !    Amongst  the  slain ! 
His  body  was  not  found. 
Gar.  As  we  have  learnt,  the  Knighta  of 
blest  St.  John 
Did  from  the  field  of  dyin|^  and  of  wounded 
Many  conyey,  who  in  their  house  of  charity 
All  care  and  solace  had;  but  with  the  names, 
Recorded  aa  within  their  walla  receiv'd. 
His  is  not  found ;  therefore  we  must  account 

him 

With  those,  who,  shrouded  in  an  unknown 

fate. 
Are  as  the  dead  lamented,  as  the  dead. 
Forever  from  our  worldly  care  dismiss'd. 
Aur.  Lamented  he  shall  be  ;  but  from  my 
care 
Dismiss'd  as  are  the  dead — ^that  is  impossible. 
Ter.  Nay,  listen  to  advice  so  wise  and  need- 
ful: 
It  is  the  friend  of  Ermingard  who  rays, 
Let  him  within  thy  mind  be  as  the  dead. 
Aur.  My  heart  repels  the  thought :  it  can- 
not be. 
No ;  till  his  corse  bereft  of  life  is  found ; 
Till  this  is  sworn,  and  prov'd,  and  witness'd 

tome. 
Within  my  breast  he  shall  be  living  still. 
Ter.  mlt  thou  yet  yainly  watch  night  af- 
ter night. 
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To  ff aide  his  bark  who  nevet  will  return  ? 
j&r.   Who  never  will  retulrn !  And  think- 
est  thou 

To  bear  me  down  with  such  preiamptaous 
Words  ? 

Heaven  makes  me  strong  against  thee. 

There  is  a  Power  riwve,  that  cahns  the 
storm; 

Restrains  the  mighty;  gives  the  dead  to 
life  :-**- 

I  will  in  humble  faith  mj  watch  still  keep ; 

Force  only  shall  restrain  ine. 

Gar.  Force  never  shall,  thou  noble,  ardent 
Spirit! 

Thy  gen'rous  confidence  would  almost  tempt 
me 

To  think  it  will  be  justified. 

J§ur.  Ha  !  sav'st  thou  so?  A  blessing  rest 
upon  thee 

For  these  most  cheering  words !  Some  guar- 
dian power 

Whispers  within  thee. No;  we*llnot  des- 
pair. 

Enter  Ulrick. 

Ul.  (to  Gar.)  Your  dismal  mission  is,  I  trust 
fulfiird ; 
Then,  gentle  Garcio,  deem  it  not  unkind 
That  I  entreat  you  to  retire ;  for  they 
Who  sorrow  for  the  dead,  love  to  be  left 
To  grieve  without  constraint. 
^ttr.  Thanks  for  your  kind  concern,  most 
noble  Sir : 
And,  when  we  needs  must  sorrow  for  the 

dead, 
We'll  freely  grieve  without  constraint.     But 

know 
Until  our  corse  is  found,  we  ring  no  knell. 
If  then  your  ear  for  funeral  dirges  lone, 
€ro  to  some  other  bower ;  hope  still  is  here. 
UL    Ha !    still  perversely  bent !   what  can 
convince  thee  f 
This  is  distraction. 

Aur.  Be  it  what  it  may. 

It  owns  not  thy  authority.  Brave  Youth, 

(to  Gar.) 
I  owe  thy  gentleness  some  kind  acknowledg- 
ment. 
ril  find  another  time  to  give  thee  thanks. 

[EiLiT,  followed  by  Viol,  and  Ed. 
Ul,  Such  hope  is  madness ;  yield  we  to  her 
humour  .^ 
No ;   she  must  be  to  sober  reason  brought 
By  steadv,  firm  controul. 

Gar.  Mean  you  by  this,  my  Lord,  a  forc'd 

controul  ? 
Ul.  Who  shall  inquire  my  meaning  f 
Gar.  The  holy  Legate,  patron  ot  th*  op- 
pressed, 
Will  venture  to  inquire. 
Ul.  Aye,  as  his  nephew,  thou  presumest,  I 

J3ut    know,  bold   Youth,  I   am  unused   to 
threats. 
Gar.  Yet  brook  them  as  you  may.    1  take 
my  leave.  [Eiit. 

ManeiU  Ulrick  and  Terentia. 


Ul,  Did  i  not  say  these  cursed  meddling 
priests — 

These  men  of  meekne«,  wheresoever  they 
come, 

Would  rule  and  power  usurp .'    Woe  worth, 
the  hour 

That  brought  them  here ! — ^And  for  this  heard* 
stronff  maniac 

As  such,  I  wifl- 

Ter,        Hush,  hush  !  these  ptecincts  qmL 

It  is  not  well,  here  to  expose  to  view 

Thy  weak  ungovem'd  passions.  Thoa'rt  ob- 
served; 

Retire  with  me,  where  akreen'd  from  every 
eye, 

With  more  possession  of  thy  ruffled  mind, 

Thou  may'st  consider  of  thy  wayward  state. 

[ExzcuT. 


ACT   II. 

SCEITK  I. — ^A  FLAT  SPOT  OF  GKOITSD  OS 
THE  TOP  or  A  CLirP,  IVITH  BKOKK9 
CRAOttT  SOCKS  ON  KACH  SIDS,  aVD 
A  LA  ROB  MASS  OP  ROCK  IIT  THE  MIIH 
DL.E,   ON     WHICH     A   GRKAT     PIHK    OF 

WOOD  i«  burning;    a    dark    sea  in 

THE  BACK  OBOQNO:  THE  8CEKE  TO 
RECEIVE  NO  LIGHT  BUT  PROM  THE 
riRE. 

Two  FiSHKRM  Bif  are  discovered  watchiag  the 
fire,  and  supplying  it  with  woodx 

SONG. 

FirMt  Fisharman* 

"  High  is  the  tower,  and  the  watchnklgs  bay, 

And  the  flittins  owlets  shriek ; 
I  see  thee  wave  thy  mantle  grey, 

But  I  cannot  hear  thee  speak. 

"  O,  are  they  from  the  east  or  west 

The  tidiuffs  he  bears  to  me  f 
Or  from  the  land  that  I  love  best. 

From  the  knight  of  the  north  countree  ?'' 

Swift  down  the  winding  stair  she  rash'd. 

Like  a  gust  of  the  summer  wind  ; 
Her  steps  were  light,  her  breath  was  hnsh'd. 

And  she  dared  not  look  behind. 

She  past  by  stealth  the  narrow  door. 

The  postern  wav  also, 
And  thought  each\>UBh  her  robe  that  tore. 

The  grasp  of  a  warding  foe. 


And  she  has  climb'd  the  moat  so  steep, 
With  chilly  dread  and  fear, 

While  th'  erening  fly  humm'd  dull  and 
Like  a  wardman  whisp'ring  near. 


"  Now,  who  art  thou,  thou  Palmer  tall, 

Who  beckonest  so  to  me  f 
Art  thou  from  that  dear  and  distant  hall  f 

Alt  thou  fiuto  the  north  cooBtres  t" 
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He  Tiia^iin  hood  with  Wir^  wile, 

That  cover'd  his  raven  hair, 
And  a  manlier  face  and  a  iweeter  imile 

Ne'er  greeted  lidy  fair. 

"  M?  coal-black  steed  feeda  in  the  biskey 

Oi  gen'roua  blood  and  tme ; 
He'll  soon  the  nearest  frontier  make, 

Let  thej  who  list  puraue. 

"  Thy  pale  cheek  shows  an  alter'd  mind, 

Thine  eye  the  blinding  tearj 
Come  not  with  me  if  aiimt  behind 
h  to  thjr  heart  more  dear. 

"  Thy  fire  and  dame  are  in  that  hall 

Thy  friend,  thy  mother's  son; 
>Come  not  with  me,  if  one  o'them  all  . 

E'er  loved  thee  as  I  have  done." 

The  lady  mounted  the  coal-black  steed, 

Behind  her  knight  I  ween. 
And  they  have  pasa'd  thro'  brake  and  mead, 

And  plain,  and  woodland  green. 

Bot  hark,  behind !  the  warden  shont, 

And  the  hasty  'larums  ritig ; 
Aad  the  mingled  sound  of  a  gath'ring  rout 

The  passing  air  doth  bhng. 

"  O  noble  steed  !  now  'quit  thee  well, 

And  prove  thy  gen'roos  kind  ! 
That  fearfiiJ  sound  doth  louder  swell, 

It  is  not  far  behind. 

**  The  frontier's  near— <l  span  the  plain, 

Press  on  and  do  not  fail ! 
Ah  !  on  our  steps  fell  horsemen  gain, 

I  hear  their  ringing  mail." 

2d  Fish.  Tush,  man !  give  o*er ;  thy  ballads 

hsfHe  no 'end, 
When  thou  art  in  the  mood.    I  hear  below 
A  sound  of  many  voices  on  the  shore : 
Some  boat,  belike,  forced  by  the  •drifting  car- 
rent 
<Upon  the  rocks,  may  be  in  jeopaiHly. 

Ut  Fuh,  Tis  all  a  mock  to  cut  my  ditty 

short. 
Thou  hast  no  mind  to  hear  how  it  befel 
That  thoee  two  Io?ers  were  by  kinsman  stem 
*0'erta*en ;  and  how  the  knight,  bv  armed  foes 
ileset,  a  bloody  combat  bravely  held, 
And  was  the  while  robb'd  of  his  lady  fair, 
And  how  in  Paynim  land  they  met  again. 
How,  as  a  Page,  disguised,  she  sought  her 

knight, 
Left  on  the  field  as  lifeless.  How  she  cheer'd 

him; 
•And  -  how  they  married  were,  and  home  in 

state 

2d  Fish.  Ha'  done,  lia'  done !  a  hundred 

times  I've  heard  it. 
My  Grandam  lull'd  me  with  it  on  her  lap 
Full  many  a  night ;  and  as  my  father  sat. 
Mending  his  nets  iipon  the  beach,  he  sung 

it. 
I  wonld  I  knew  my  prayeis  as  well. — But 

hark! 
i  hear  a  noise  again.       • " 


^Gots  to  the  bottom  of  the  atagt^  as  if  he  toere 
looking  down  to  the  sea.) 

Along  the  ihove 
1  see  liffhts  moving  swiftly. 

1st  ^h.  Some  fishermen,  who,  later  Ihan 
the  rest, 
Their  cnuiy  boatbring  in ;  while,  to  the  beach, 
With  flaming  brands,  their  wives  and  children 

run. 
Rare  sight,  indeed,  to  take  thy  fancy  so  ! 

(Sings  again.) 

No  fish  stir  in  niir  heaving  net, 

And  the  sky  is  dark,  and  the  night  is  wet ) 

And  we  must  ply  tho  lusty  oar. 

For  the  tide  is  ebbing  from  the  shore 5 

And  sad  are  they  whose  faggots  bum. 

So  kindly  stored  for  our  return. 

Our  boat  is  small  and  the  tempest  raves. 
And  nought  is  heard  but  the  lashing  waves. 
And  the  sullbn  roar  of  the  angry  sea, 
And  the  wild  winds  piping  drearily ; 
Tet  sea  and  tempest  nee  in  vain. 
We'll  bless  our  blazing  hearth's  again. 

Push  bravely.  Mates !  Our  guiding  star 
Now  from  its  towerlet  streameth  far  $ 
And  now  along  the  oearing  strand, 
See,  swiftly  moves  yon  flaming  brand  : 
Before  the  Aiidnight  watch  is  past. 
We'll  quafl"  our  U)wl  and  mock  the  blast. 

Bast,  (without.)   Holla,  good  Mate !  ThoU 
who  so  bravely  sing'st ! 
Come  down,  I  pray  thee. 
1st  Fish.  W  ho  art  thou  who  call  'st .' 

2d  Fish.  I  know  the  voice;    'tis  Sign 'or 

Bastiani. 
Ist  Fish.  AVhat !  he,  at  such  an  hour,  upon 
theclijtf! 
(CalUng  down.)  I  cannot  come.  If,  from  ray 

station  here, 
This  fire  untended,  T  were  found ;  good  sooth ! 
I  had  as  lief  the  luckless  friar  be. 
Who  spilt  the  Abbot's  wine. 
2d  Fish.  rU  go  to  him.  [Exit. 

1st  Fish,  (muttering  to  himself.)  Ayv; 
leave  my  watch,  indeed !  a  rare  en- 
treaty ! 

Enter  Bastiahi. 

Bast.  Wilt  thou  not  go  ?  A  boat  near  to  tlie 

shore, 
In  a  most  perilous  state,  calls  for  assistanoe  ? 
Who  is  like  thee,  good  Stephen,  bold  and 

skilful  ? 
Haste  to  its  aid,  if  there  be  pity  in  thee. 
Or  anv  Christian  grace.   1  will,  meantime, 
Thy  beacon  watch;    and,  should  the  loidy 

come. 

Excuse  thy  absence.  Haste  ;  make  no  reply. 

Ist  Fish.  I  will ;  Ood  help  us  all !     [Exit. 

Bast.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  noble  fire 

Left  me  in  ward.    It  malces  the  darkness 

round, 
To  its  fierce  light  oppos'd,  seem  thick  and 

palpable, 
And  dos  d  o'er  head,  like  to  the  pitchy  cope 
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Offoroe  vast  caTem.— Near  mt  hand,  me- 

thinks. 
Soft  female  yoices  speak :    TU  to  my  atation. 
{Retires  from  tkefiwU  of  the  olage  hekUid  the 
Jire,) 

Enter  Aurora,  Tirkkti a  and  Viola. 

Viol.  A  roofling  light !  Good  Stephen  hath 

fiiU  weU 
Obej'd    yoar    earnest  bidding. — Fays    and 

witches 
Might  round  its  blaze  their  midnight  reTelry 
Right  fitly  keep. 

Ter.  Aye ;  thou  loY*8t  wilds  and  darkness, 
And  fire  and  Btonna«  and  things  onsooth  and 

strange: 
This  suits  thee  well.  Methinks,  in  gasing  on 

it, 
Thy  face  a  witch-like  eagerness  aasnmes. 
Viol,  ril  be  a  goblin  then,  and  round  it 
dance. 
Did  not  Aurora  say  we  thus  should  hold 
This  nightly  yigil-  Yea,  such  were  her  words. 
Jiur.   They  were  light  bubbles  of  some 
mantling  thought. 
That  now  is  flat  and  spnuess ;  and  yet, 
If  thou  art  so  inclined,  ask  not  my  leaye, 
Dance  if  thou  wilt. 

Viol.  Nay,  not  alone,  sweet  sooth ! 

Witches,  themselves,  some  fiend-like  partners 
find. 
Ter.  And  so  mav'st  thou.    Look  yonder ; 
near  the  flame 
A  crested  figure  stands.  That  is  not  Stephen. 
Jiur.  (eagerly,)  A  crested  figure !  Where  ? 
O  calf  to  it !   (Bast  comes  frurward.) 
Ter.  'Tis  Bastiani. 

Aur.  Aye;  *tis  Bastiani : 

'Tu  he,  or  any  one ;  'tis  ever  thus  \ 
So  is  my  fancy  mock'd. 
Bast.  If  I  ofiTeud  you.  Madam,  *tis  unwil- 
lingly. 
Stephen  has  for  a  while  gone  to  the  beach 
To  help  some  fishermen,  who,  as  I  guess. 
Against  the  tide  would  force  their  boat  to  land 
He'll  soon  return ;  meantime,  I  did  intieat 

him 
To  let  me  ¥ratch  his  Beacon.    Pardon  me ; 
I  had  not  else  intruded  \  tho'  full  oft 
I've  clamber'd  o'er  these  clifis,  ev'n  at  this 

hour. 
To  see  the  ocean  from  its  sabled  breast 
The  flickering  gleam  of  these  bright  flames 
return. 
Aur.  Make  no  excuse,  I  pray  thee.    I  am 
told 
By  good  Terentia  thou  dost  wish  me  well, 
Tho^  Ulrick  long  has  been  thy  friend.  I  know 
A  wanderer  on  the  seas  in  early  vouth 
Thou  wast,  and  still  can'st  feel  for  all  itorm- 

toes'd 
On  that  rude  element. 

Bast.  'Tis  true,  fiiir  Lady;  I  have  been, 
ere  now. 
Where  such  a  warning  light,  sent  from  the 
shote, 


Had  saved  some  predoos  lives ;  which 

the  task, 
1  now  fulfil,  men  gratefnl. 
Aur.  How  many  leagues  from  BhoR 

such  a  light 
By  the  benighted  mariner  be  seen  f 
Bast.  Some  six  or  so,  he  will  descry  i: 

fiuntly, 
Like  a  small  star,  or  hermit's  taper,  peerinr 
From  some  cay'd  rock  that  brows  thie  dieaty 

waste; 
Or  like  the  lamp  of  some  lone  lazar-hoose. 
Which  through  the  silent  night  the  tnveller 

spies 
Upon  his  donbtfiil  way. 

Vtei.  Fie  on  such  images ! 
Thou  shottld'st  have  liken'd  it  tothu^smaw 

seemly. 
Thou  mi^ht'st  have  said  the  peasant's  evea- 

mg  fire 
lliat  from  his  upland   cot,  thro'  winter* 

gloom. 
What  time  his  wife  their  ev*ning  meal  pee- 


Blinks  on  the  traveller's  eye,  and  chceis  hb 

heart; 
Or  signal-torch,  that  from  my  Ladv'a  bower 
Tells  wand'ring  knights  the  reveb  are  be- 
gun; 
Or  blazing  brand,  thai  from  the  vintace-lN 
O*  longOetober  nighU,  thro'  the  stifl  air 

Looks  rottsingly. ^To  have  vox  gallaat 

Beacon 
Ta'en  for  a  lazar  house ! 
Bast.  Well,  Maiden ;  as  thoa  wilt ;  thj  gen- 
tle Mistress 
Of  all  these  things  may  choose  what  likes  her 

best, 
To  paint  more  deariy  how  her  noble  fiie 
The  distant  seamen  cheers,  who  bleas  the 

while 
The  hand  that  kindled  it. 

Aw.  ShaU  I  be  bksss'd 

By  wand'ring  men  retnming  to  their  homes ' 
Bv  those  from  shipwreck  sav*d,  a^ain  to  cheer 
Tneir  wives,  their  friends,  their  kindred  ? 

Blessed  bv  those  \ 
And  shall  it  not  a  blessing  call  from  heaven  ? 
It  will;  my  heart  le^is  at  the  very  thocigbt, 
The  seaman's  blessing  rests  upon  my  head 

To  charm  my  wand'rer  home. 

Heap  on  moi«  wood . 


Let  it  more  brightly  blase. — Good  Baatiani, 
Hie  to  thv  task,  and  we'U  assist  thee  ^tadlv 
{As  tketi  iegin  to  occupy  themselves  wtuh  tJtr 
Jire,  the  sound  of  distant  toicea,  simging  m 
harmony,  is  heard  under  the  stage  a»  if  as- 
cending the  eiif.) 
Aur.  What  may  it  be  ? 
Viol.  The  songs  of  pandne. 

But  that  our  savage  rocks  and  gloomy-  mgbx 
So  ill  ame  with  peaceful  soothing  bliaa. 

Ter.  rio  blessed  spirits  in  these  evil  days 
Hymn,  thro*  the  stilly  darkness,  strains  of 
grace. 
Aur.  Mj  list ;  it  comes  again. 

(rrirrrlwrrfawmi  ^ 
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Tar,  The  mingled  ■ound  comefl  nearer,  and 
betrays 
Voicea  of  mortal  men. 

Vwl.  In  auch  aweet  harmony  I 

I  never  heard  the  like. 

Jiur.  They  muat  be  good  and  holy  whojcmd 
ntter 
Such  heavenly  aounda. 

Bast.  I've  aarely  heard  before 

T*hia  aolemn  choroa  chaanled  by  the  knighta. 
The  holy  brothers  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  a  carrol  anng  by  them  full  oft. 
When  saved  from  peril  dire  of  flood  or  field. 
Jiur.  The  knights  of  blest  St  John  from 
Palestine ! 
Alas !  why  feel  I  thos  i  knowing  too  well 
The  J  cannot  bring  the  tidings  I  would  hear. 
^CfZrus  rises  a^ain  very  near.) 
Viol.  List,  list !  they've  gam'd  the  summit 
of  the  cliff: 
They  are  at  hand ;  their  voices  are  distinct; 
Yea,  ev'n  the  words  they  sing. 

{A  soUmn  Song  or  Hymnf  sung  in  kflrmony 
heard  without.) 

Men  preserr'd  from  storm  and  tide 
And  nre  and  battle  raging  wide ; 
What  shall  subdae  oar  steady  faith, 
Or  of  oar  heads  a  hair  shall  skatbe  1 
Men  preserv'd,  m  gladness  weeping, 
Praise  Him,  who  luUh  alway  our  souls  in  holy 
keeping. 

And  whereso'er  in  earth  or  tea 
Our  spot  of  rest  at  last  shall  be  j 
Oar  swords,  in  many  a  glorions  field, 
Surviving  heroes  still  slull  wield, 
While  we  oar  faithiul  toib  are  reapinff 
With  Him,  who  hath  alway  oar  sonu  ia  holy 
keeping. 

Enter  six  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jernsslem  in 
procesiion,  with  their  foUowen  behind  them, 
who  don't  advance  upon  the  stage,  but  remsin 
partly  conccal'd  behiud  the  rocka. 

^ur.   Speak  to  ihem,  Bastiani;  thon*zt  a 

aoldier ; 
Thy  mind  is  mote  composed. — I  pray  thee  do. 
{Motioning  Qast  to  accost  them.) 
Bast.  This  Lady,  noble  Warriors,  greets 

yoa  all, 
And  offers  yoa  sach  hospitality 
As  this  late  hour  and  scanty  means  afford. 
Wilt  pleaae  ye  round  thia  buzing  fire  to  rest  ? 
After  sach  perilous  tossing  on  the  waves, 
Ton  needs  mast  be  forspent. 
Ist  Knight.  We  thank  you,  Sir,  and  this 

most  noble  dame, 
Whose  Beacon  hath  from  shipwreck  sav'd  us. 

Driven 
By  adverse  winds,  too  near  your  rocky  coast, 
Warn'd  by  its  friendly  light,  we  stood  to  sea : 
But  soon  discov'ring  that  our  crazy  bark 
Had  sprung  a  dang  roua  leak,  we  took  our 

boat 
And  made  for  shore.    The  nearest  point  of 

land 
Peaeath  this  cliff,  with  peril  imminent, 


By  help  of  some  good  fishermen  we  gained ; 

And  here,  in  God's  good  mercy,  sate  we  are 

With  graiefiil  hearts. 
Air.  We  praise  that  mercy  also 

Which  hath  preserved  you. 
1st  Knight,  Lady,  take  our  thanks. 

And  may  the  vessel  of  that  friend  beloved, 

For  whom  you  watch,  as  we  have  now  heen 
told. 

Soon  to  your  shore  its  welcome  freight  con- 
vey. 
Aur,  Thanks  for  the  wish;  and  may  its 
prayers  be  heard. 

Renowned  men  ye  are ;  hoi  v  and  brave ; 

In  every  field  of  honour  ana  of  arms 

Some  of  your  noble  brotherhood  are  found : 

Perhaps  the  valiant  knighta  1  now  behold, 

Did  on  that  lucklesa  day  against  the  Souldain 

With  brave  De  Vlileneuve  for  the  cross  con- 
tend 

If  this  be  so,  you  can,  perhaps,  inform  me 

Of  one  who  in  the  battle  fought,  whose  fate 

Is  still  unknown. 
1st  Knight.  None  of  us  all,  fair  Dame,  so 
honoured  were 

As  in  that  field  to  be,  save  thu  young  knight. 

Sir  Bertram,  wherefore  in  thy  mantle  lapt, 

Stand'st  thou  so  far  behind  ?    Speak  to  aim, 
Lady : 

For  in  that  battle  he  right  nobly  fought, 

And  may,  belike,  wot  of  the  fnend  you  men- 
tioned. 
Aur. '  (going  up  eagerly  to  the  young  Knight.) 

Did'st  thou  there  fight  ^ — then  surely  thou 
did'st  know 

The  noble  Emungard,  who  from  this  isle 

With  valiant  Conrad  went : 

What  fate  had  he  upon  that  dismal  day  ? 
Young  Kt.  Whate'er  his  fate  in  that  fell 
fight  might  be, 

He  now  is  as  the  dead. 
Aur.  Is  as  the  dead!  ha!  then  he  is  not  dead: 

He's  living  still.  O  tell  me— tell  me  this ! 

Say  he  is  still  alive ;  and  tho'  he  breathe 

In  the  foul  pest-house ;    tho'  a   wretched 
wand'rer, 

Wounded  and  maim'd;  yea,  tho'  his  noble 
form 

With  chains  and  stripes  and  slav'ry  be  dis- 
graced. 

Say  he  is  living  still,  and  I  will  bless  thee. 

Thou  know'st — full  well  thou  know'st,  but 
wilt  not  speak. 

What  means  that  heavy  groan  ?    For  love  of 
God, 

Speak  to  roe ! 

{Tears  the  mantle  from  hisface^  with  which  he 
had  eoneealed  it.) 

My  Ermingard !  My  blessed  Ermingard ! 

Thy  very  hving  self,  restored  again ! 

Why  turn  from  me  P 
Er.  Ah  I  call'st  thou  this  restored  ? 

i^r.  Do  I  not  grasp  thy  real  living  hand  ? 

Dear,  dear ! — so  dear  !  must  dear ! — my  lost, 
my  found ! 

Thou  tum'st  and  weep'st;  art  thou  not  so  to 
me? 
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Er.  Ah^  would  I  ware!  alu,  alas!  Tin 
lost; 
8ever*d  from  thee  for  ever. 
Aur.  How  so '  what  mean  puch  words  ? 
£r.    {shaking  hi»  head,  and  potnting  to  the 
(TOSS  on  his  numtU.)   Liook  on  this 
emblem  of  a  holy  tow 
Which  binds  and  weds  me  to  a  heavenly 

love : 
We  are,  my  sweet  Aarora,  far  divided ; 
Our  bliss  is  wreck'd  forever. 
Avr.  No ;  thoa  art  /Still  alive,  and  that  is 
bliss. 
Few  moments  since,  what  woald  I  not  have 

sacrificed, 
To  know  that  in  the  lapse  of  manv  years 

1  should  again  behold  thee  f — I  had  been 

How  strongly  art  thoa  moved ! — ^Thou  heed'st 
me  not. 
Ter.  (to  Aur.)  Were  it  not  better  he  should 
leave  this  spot  ? 
Let  me  conduct  him  to  my  quiet  bower. 
Rest  and  retirement  may  compose  his  mind. 
Aur,  Aye,  thoa  a»t  right,  Terentia. 
Ter.  (to  the  other  KnigW)  Noble  Knights, 
And  these  vour  followers  !  gentle  Bastiani 
Will  to  a  place  of  better  comfort  lead  vou. 
Where  ye  shall  fhid  some  hospitable  cheer, 
And    couches  for  repose. — Have   we  your 

leave 
That  year  companion  be  a  little  time 
Ta'en  from  your  company  .•' 

1st  Kniffht.  Yoa  have,  good  Lad^  ? 

Most  readily  we  grant  it. — Heaven  be  with 

you, 
And  this  your  lovely  charge ! 

( To  Bast.)  Sir,  to  your  guidance 
We  yield  ourselves  right  gladly. 
[EicCRT  Knights,  &c.  by  a  path  between  the 
Tocksy  and  Aurora  and  Ermingard, 
&c.  by  another  path, 

ScSNbIL— ^AN  AKTI-ROOM  IN  THE  HOVSB 
OF  AURORA. 

Enter  Garcio,  beckoning  the  Page,  who  pres- 
ently enters  by  the  opposite  side. 

Gau  Come  hither,  little  Friend,  who  did*8t 
before 
Serve  me  so  willingly.  Wilt  thou  from  me 
Bear  to  Sir  Ermingard  a  friendly  message ; 
And  say  his  old  companion 

Page.  Nay,  I  dare  not 

The  holy  le^te  and  the  pope  besides 
Mi|^ht  not  disturb  him  now ;  for  dame  Teren- 
tia 
Hath  so  decreed.    He  is  in  her  apartment, 
And  yonder  is  the  door. 

(Pointing  of  the  stage.) 

Gar.  From  which  cv'n  now 

1  saw  thee  turn .' 

Page.  I  listened  not  for  hann. 

Gmr.  Do  I  accuse  thee,  Boy .'  Is  he  alone  f 
Or  b  thy  Lady  with  him .' 

Page.  That  I  know  not 

Do  folks  groan  beavieet  when  they  are  alone  ? 


Gar.  Foil  oft'  they  do;  for  then   witboot 
restraint 
They  utter  what  they  ieeL 
Page.  Then,  by  my  beard,  I  think  he  be 
alone ! 
For  as  I  slipped  on  tiptoe  to  the  door^ 
I  heard  him  groan  so  deeply  ! 
Gar.  Thou  heard'st  him  gsoan  ? 
Page..  Aye;  deeply. 

I  thought  when  he  retum'd,  we  ahoold  bv 

merry : 
So  starting  up  at  the  good  tidings,  quiekly 
AU  daskling  as  I  was,  I  don'd  my  cJotbes : 
But,  by  mv  beard !  Td  gro  to  bed  again, 
Did  1  not  long  most  cunoasly  to  utow 
What  will  betide. 
Gar,  Speak  softly,  Boy;    thou,   and  thy 
beard  to  boot, 
Will  badly  fve  if  Ulrick  should  o  Vrbear  thee. 
I  know  his  angry  voice  :  he  is  at  hand. 
Page.  Wbeoe  ahall  I  go  .^— He  will  ^oi  tas> 
ry  here : 
He  will  but  pass  to  the  adjoining  hall. 
In  this  dark  nook  Fll  hide  me  from  his 
Lest  he  should  chide  me. 

(Retires  behind  thajfiOar.) 
Gar.  Is  there  room  &r  me .' 

He'll  greet  me  toe  with  little  courtesy 
If  I  remain  to  front  him. 

(Retires  behind  the  pHUtr  mba-) 

Enter  Ulrick  and  Bastiahi,  speaking  ma  they 

enter. 

UL  And  still  thou  say'st  forbear ! 
Bast.  Pass  on,  my  Lord. 

UL  No,  by  the  holy  rood !  I'll  keep  in  sight 
Of  that  accursed  door  which  gave  him  co> 

trance. 
An  hour's  sand  well  hath  run,  which  nndis- 

turb'd 
Thay  have  in  eonverse  or  endearments  speid. 
And  yet  I  must  forbear ! 
Bast.  They  have  not  told  the  troth  who 
told  you  BO ; 
It  is  not  yet  so  long. 

Ul.  It  is!  itis! 

I  have  within  these  wails,  who  for  nay 
More  faithftilly  have  watch'd  than 
Aye^  or  Terentia  either. 

Bast,  Wrong'  as  not. 

Since  Ermingard  returns  by  holy  vows 
So  bound,  that  as  a  rival  to  jronr  love. 
Ton  may,  with  honest  thoughts  df  her  jo« 

love. 
No  more  consider  him ;  ail  jealooay 
Within  ^oor  noble  breast  should  be  extinct. 
Then  think  not  to  disturb  these  few  short  mo* 

meats 
Of  unavailing  sorrow ;  that  were  emel. 
UL  Tkou  pitiest  others  well;   1  am  toes 
mented, 
And  no  one  pities  me. — ^That  cotsed  Beseon  ! 
I  said  in  vain  this  night  shodld  be  the  ]«st : 
It  was  a  night  too  much :  the  sea  had  now 
RoU'd  o'er  nis  lifeless  corse ;  I  been  at  psaos« 
Bast.  For  mercy,  good  my  Lord !  cuzh  anch 
frfltboQghii: 
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Tbev  bear  no  Idndred  to  your  better  nature. 
VI.  My  better  nature  t  Mock  me  not  with 

words; 
Who  loYts  like  me,  no  nature  h&th  but  one, 
And  that  so  keen~-— Would  the  engulphing 

waves 
Had  fifty  fathom  deep  entombed  him ! 

Bast.  Speak  not  so  loud :  pass  on ;  we  are 

within 
The  observation  of  a  prying  household. 
Pass  on,  and  presently  I'll  bring  you  notice 
Of  what  you  wbuld.    I  pray  you  stop  not 

here! 
[EzEDirr  Ul.  und  Bast,  while  Gar.  and  >Page 

etfmefrom  their  eoncealment. 
Page.  He  would  have  chid  me  shrewdly. 
Gar.  He  is  indeed  an  angry  ruthless  man. 
And  Bastiani  no  slight  task  will  have 
To  keep  his  wrath  from  mischief.    To  the 

legate 
I'll  hie  me  straight,  and  ask  his  better  coun- 
sel: 
80  fare  thee  well,  sweet  Child. 

Page.  Nay,  take  mc  with  you;  I'm  afraid  to 

stay. 
I  can  my  prayers  and  an  Ave-Maria  say: 
Tiie  legate  will  not  chide  me. 

Gar.  Nay,  stay  behind;  thou  art  secure, 

poor  Elph ! 
I'll  soon  return  again.  [Exeunt. 

SCBIVE  III.— THE  APARTMENT  OF  TEEEN- 
TIA. 

Ermiiioard  and  Aurora  are  discovered  with 
Tkrentia,  who  is  withdrawn  to  a  distance 
from  them.  Erminoaro  is  seated  with  his 
bod?  thrown  tmck.  and  his  face  covered  with 
botn  his  bands,  whiic  Aurora  stands  by  him 
in  the  attitude  of  one  who  is  entreating  or 
soothing  him. 

Erm.  O  cease  !  Thy  words,  thy  voice,  thy 

liand  on  mine, 
That  touch  so  dearly  felt,  do  but  enhance 

An  agonv  too  great. Untoward  fate  ! 

Thus  to  nave  lost  thee ! 

Aur.  Say  not,  thou  hast  lost  me. 

Heaven  will  subdue  our  minds,  and  we  shall 

stiU, 
With  what  is  spar'd  us  from  our  wreck  of 

bliss. 
Be  happy. 

Erm,  Most  unblest,  untoward  fate ! 

After  that  hapless  battle,  where  in  vain 
I  courted  death,  I  kept  my  name  conceal 'd.' 
£v'n  brave  De  Villeneune,    master  of  our 

Order, 
When  he  received  my  vows,  did  pledge  his 

faith 
Not  to  declare  it.    Thus  I  kept  myself 
From  all  communication  with  tiiesc  shores. 
Perversely  forwarding  my  rivals  will. 
O  blind  and  credulous  fool ! 
jfiur.   Nay,  do  not  thus  upbraid  thyself: 

Heaven  wiU'd  it. 
Be  not  so  keenly  moved :  there  still  is  lefl 


What  to  the  soul  is  dear— We'll  still  be  hap- 

Erm.  The  chasten'd  pilgrim  o'er  hif  lady's 
grave 
Sweet  tears  may  shed,  and  may  without  re- 
proach 
Thoughts  of  his  past  lote  blend  with  thoughts 

of  heaven. 
He  whom  the  treach'ry  of  some  faithless  maid 
Hath  robb'd  of  bliss,  may,  in  the  sturdy  pride 
Of  a  wrong'jl  man,  the  galling  ill  endure; 
But  sever'd  thus  from  tnee,  so  true,  so  noble, 
By  vows  that  all  the  soul's  devotion  claim. 
It  makes    me  feel — may   God  forgive   the 

crime ! 
A  Very  hatred  of  all  saintly  things. 
Fool — rash  and  cieduloua  fool !  to  lose  thee 
thus! 
Aur.  Nav,  say  not  so .  thou  still  art  mine. 
Snort  while 
I  would  have  given  my  whole  of  life  besides 
To've  seen  but  once  again  thy  passing  form^- 
Thy  face —  thine  eyes  tum'd  on  me  for  a  mo- 
ment; 
Or  only  to  have  heard  thro'  the  still  air 
Thy  voice  distinctly  call  me,  or  the  sound 
Of  thy  known  steps  upon  my  lonely  floor : 
And  shall  I  then,  noldine  thy  living  hand 
In  love  and  honor,  say,  uou  art  not  mine  ? 
Erm.  (Shaking  his  head.)  This  state — this 

sacred  badge ! 
Aur.  O  ho  !  that  noly  cross  upon  thy  breast 
Throws  such  a  charm  of  valorous  sanctity 
O'er  thy  lov'd  form ;  my  thoughts  do  forward 

glance 
To  deeds  of  such  high  fame  by  thee  achiev'd. 
That  ev'n  methinks  the  bliss  of  wedded  love 
Less    dear,  less  noble  is  than  such  strong 

bonds 
As  may,  without  reproach,  unite  us  still. 

Erm.  O  creature  of  a  gen'rous  constancy  ! 
Thou  but  the  more  distractest  me! — Fool, 

fool! 
( Starting  from  Iiis  seat,  and  pacing  to  and  fro 

distractedly.) 
Mean,  misbelieving  fool  !^I  thought  her  false, 
Cred'Ious  alone  ofevil : — I  have  lost. 
And  have  deserv'd  to  lose  her. 
Aur.  Oh !  be  not  thus !  Have  I  no  power 
to  soothe  thee  f 
See,  good  Terentia  weeps,  and  fain  would 

To  speak  tnee  comfort. 

Ter.  (coming  forward.)  Aye  ;  bethink  thee 
well, 
Most  noble  Ermingard,  Heaven  grants  tlife 

sUU 
All  that  is  trulv  precious  of  her  love, — 
Her  true  and  dear  regard. 
Erm,  Then  Heaven  forgive  my  black  ingrat- 
itude. 
For  I  am  most  unthankful ! 

Ter.  Nay,cosuider, 

Her  heart  is  thine ;  you  arc  in  mind  united. 
Erm.  United    In  the  farthest  nook  o*  th' 
earth 
I  may  in  lonely  solitude  reflect, 
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That  in  some  apot-^Bome  happier  land  she 

lives 
And  thinks  of  me.    Is  this  to  be  united? 

^r.  1  cannot,  in  a  Page's  surtoat  clad, 
Thy  steps  attend  as  other. maids  have  done 
To  other  Knights. 

Erm.  No,  by  the  holy  rood ! 

Thott  can'st  not,  and  tbou  should'st  not.    Ra- 
ther would  I, 
Dear  as  thou  art,  weep  o'er  thee  in  thy  grave 
Than  see  thee  so  degraded. 

^ur.  Hear  me  out. 

1  cannot  so  attend  thee — noon  and  eve 
Thy  near  companion  be ;  but  I  have  heard 
That,  near  the  sacred  houses  of  vour  Order, 
Convents  of  maids  devout  in  Holy  Land 
Establish'd  are — ^maids  who  in  deeds  of  char- 
ity 
To  pilgrims  and  to  all  in  warfare  maim'd, 
In  sacred  warfare  for  the  holy  cross, 
Are  deem'd  the  humble  paxtners  of  your  zeal. 
Erm.  Aye,  such  there  are,  but  what  avail- 

eth  this  ? 
Aur,  There  will  I  dwell,  avow'd  and  hum- 
ble sister. 
We  shall  not  far  be  sever'd.    The  same  winds 
That  do  o*  nights  thro*  your  still  cloisters 

sigh. 
Our  quiet  cells  visiting  with  mournful  har- 
mony. 
Shall  lull  my  pillow  too.     Our  window'd 

towers 
Shall  sometimes  shew  me  on  the  neighbouring 

plains, 
Amidst  thy  brave  companions,  thy  mail'd 

form 
Crested  with  glory,  on  thy  pawing  steed 
Returning  from  tiie   wars.    And  when  at 

kst 
Thou  art  in  sickness  laid — who  will  forbid 
The  dear  sad  pleasure — hke  a  holy  bride 
I'll  by  thy  death-bed  stand,  and  look  to  heav- 
en, 
Where  all    bless'd  union  is.      O !    at .  the 

thought, 
Methinks  this  span  of  life  to  nothing  shrinks, 
And  we  are  bless'd  already.    Thou  art  silent : 
Dost  thou  despise  my  woras  ? 
Erm.  O  no !  speak  to  me  thus :  say  what 
thou  wilt : 
I  am  subdued.  And  yet  these  burstinj;  tears  I 
My  heart  is  rent  in  twain :  I  fear — I  fear 
I  am  rebellious  still.     (Kneeling^  and  taking 
both  her  hands  between  Au,  and  kiss- 
ing them  toUh  great  detolion.) 
<8chool  me  or  chide  me  now :  do  what  thou 

wilt: 
I  am  reirign'd  and  humble. 

TVr.  {advancing  to  Utem  toith  alarm.) 
Hear  ye  that  noise  without.' — They  force  the 

door. 
And  angry  Uhick  comes. 

Erm.  (starting  from  his  knees  furiously.) 
Thank    heaven,  this  hated    rival  front    to 

front 
Shall  now  (^opoee  me  !  €rod  avenge  Uio  right ! 


Enter  Ulrick,  burtting  into  the  room,  followed 

by  Bastiani. 

Ul.  (to  Erm.)  Vow'd  holy  Knight;  (tod     | 
all  vain  earthly  love 
Pure  and  divided ;  in  a  lady's  chamber 
Do  we  surprise  thee  ?    Qmt  it  instantly : 
It  is  a  place  for  thee  un£L:  and  know, 
In  sacred  wardship  will  I  keep  that  maid. 
Erm.  In  sacred  wardship !  O  unbloshuig 
face  ! 
What  of  thy  baseness,  treachery  and  falsehood 
I  could  declare,  my  choaking  voice  forbids, 
Which  utterance  hath  not.— Here's  a  reidy 
tongue —  (drawing  his  svsord.) 

Defend  thee  Uien,  and  heaven  defend  the  ri^ht* 
(They  both  draw  and  fight  furiously ^  Btsluiu 
endeavoring  in  vain  to  interpose;  wktutke 
Legate  arui  his  train,  tri^A  Garcio  andtkt 
Knights  of  St.  John,  enter  and  separtU 
diem.) 

Leg.  Put  up  your*  weapons :  to  the  bdj 
church 
This  cause  belongs,  and  to  her  hif  h  award 
I  charge  you  both  that  you  in  all  humility 
Submit.    Lord  Ulrick.  to  the  Pope  perforce 
You  must  account  of  this  your  wardship  give, 
Or  by  yourself  in  person,  or  your  deputy, 
To  Rome  forthwitn  dispatch  d. 

(VlbowssuUenUf.) 
As  for  the  lady,  to  my  guardian  care, 
Till  we  before  tlie  holy  Father  oome, 
She  must  commit  herself.    And  thou,  Sir 

Ermingard, 
Shalt  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff  and  the  patron 
Of  thy  most  valiant  order,  fully  shew 
Wherein  thou'st    been   aggriev'd.     If  the 

bless'd  cross 
Thou  hast  assum'd,  supposing  other  vows 
That  did  before  enga^  thee,  werr  anouU'd, 
By  false  reports  deceived;  tne  holy  Urban, 
Our  wise  cnlighten'd  father,  will,  I  trust, 
A  dispensation  grant,  that  shall  empower  thee 
To  do'ff  with  honor  this  thy  sacred  mantk. 
And  in  its  stead  a  bridegroom's  robe  assume. 
(Ermingard  and  Aurora  both  emirmce  tht  Le- 
gate's knees,  who  raises  them  up  gtntly.) 
It  18  enough;  forbear,  forbear,  my  Children; 
I  am  too  nchly  thank'd. 
And  now  we  must  with  sober  minds  confipr : 
For  when  the  wind  is  fidr,  we  sail  for  Romf . 
Some  days,  perhaps,  it  may  adversely  blow- 
Perhaps  some  weeks ;  for  I  have  known  it  oft 
Hold  vessels  bound. 
Aur.  ( tossing  up  her  arms  joyfuUy  as  ^ 
speaks.) 
No ;  it  will  change  to-morrow. 

Erm.  Dear  ardent  Soul !  can*st  tbou  com- 
mand the  winds  ? 

(Aur.  shrinks  back  ashamfd\ 
Leg.  Blush  not,  sweet  Maid ;  nor  check  thj 
ardent  thoughts ; 
That  gen'rous  buoyant  spirit  is  a  power 
Which  in  the  virtuous  mind  doth  all  thingi 

conquer. 
It  bears  the  hero  on  to  arduous  deeds : 
It  liils  tiie  saint  to  heaven.     (Cmrtain  dropi , 
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To  see  the  mind  of  a  child  awaking  by  de- 
grees from  the  dreamy  indistinctneBs  of  infan- 
cy to  a  clearer  observation  of  what  it  beholds 
arotuid,  and  a  capacity  to  compare  and  to 
reason  on  the  diflerences  and  resemblances 
which  it  perceiveSi  is  a  most  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting sight;  so  in  a  far  i^reater  degree 
does  the  rousing  a  race  or  nation  from  its  in- 
fancy of  ignorance  and  delusion,  interest  and 
excite  every  mind  of  any  feeling  or  reflection. 
It  was  from  this  natural  sympathy  that  I  heard 
"With  the  most  sensible  pleasure ,  some  months 
ago,  of  the  intended  translation  of  my  Drama, 
cmled  "  The  Martyr,"  into  the  Cingalese  lan- 
guage, as  a  work  which  might  nave  some 
good  effects  upon  a  people  of  strong  passions, 
emerging  from  a  state  of  comparative  barbar- 
ism, and  whose  most  effectual  mode  of  re- 
ceiving instruction  is  frequently  tliat  of  dra- 
matic representation,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  their  country. — A  gentleman  to  whom  Cey- 
lon owes  the  great  benefits  conferred  on  a 
people  by  the  pure  and  enlightened  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  to  whose  strenuous  ex- 
ertions they  are  also  indebted  for  the  invalua- 
ble institution  of  a  trial  by  native  juries,*  en- 
tertained this  opinion  of  the  Drama  in  Ques- 
tion, and  afierwards  did  me  the  farther  non- 
our  to  suppose  that  I  might  write  something 
of  the  kind,  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances  oi  that  island,  which  would 
naturally  have  a  stronger  moral  effect  on  the 
imnds  of  its  inhabitants.    Pleased  to  be  made, 
in   the   humblest  degree,  an  instrument  for 
their  good,  I  most  readilv  promised  to  endeav- 
our at  least  to  do  so.    And  when  they  read 
Uiia  piece,  or  when  it  is  broL^ght  before*  them 
in  representation,  tliey  will  regard  it  as  a 
proof  that  their  former  judge   and  friend, 
though  now  absent  and  far  separated  from 
them,  still  continues  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  their  welfare.    So  considered,  it  will  not 
fail  to  make  an  impression  on  tlicir  minds  to 
which  its  own  power  or  merit  would  be  aJ- 
iogethcr  uneanal 

But  should  the  individual  effects  of  tliis 
Drama  be  ever  so  inconsiderable,  the  profits 
arising  from  its  publication  in  Englano,  may 
Im.'  tlie  means  of  procuring  translations  into 
tiie  Cingalese  language  ofinore  able  and  use- 
ful works,  and  make,  as  it  were,  a  first  Uiough 

*  The  measures  above  alluded  to  are  detailed 
in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  June,  18!:^'.  They  are 
the  diflcrent  measures  which  were  carried  into 
nliect  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  when  he  was 
President  of  His  Majesty's  Council  in  Ceylon, 
and  of  which  Mr.  lirougbam  ronde  honourable 
mention  in  his  speech  on  the  Present  state  of  the 
Law,  in  Febroarv,  1U28: 


a  low  step  to  an  invigorating  moral  eminence* 
In  these  days,  when  many  excellent  men  are 
striving  at  the  expense  of  health  and  ease, 
and  aiithat  is  valued  by  the  world,  to  spread 
the  Ught  of  Christianity  in  the  East ;  when 
the  lamented  Bishop  Ueber,  with  the  disin- 
terested devotion  of  an  Apostle,  joined  to  the 
mildness,Jibera]ity,  ability,  courteousness,  and 
good  sense  which  promote  and  grace  every 
laudable  undertaking,  has  proved  himself  to 
be  the  genuine  and  noble  follower  of  his 
blessed  Master, — who  will  not  be  willing  to 
lend  some  aid  and  encouragement  to  so  ex- 
cellent a  purpose  ?  I  hope ,  and  strongly  hope, 
that  good  will  be  derived,  even  from  such  a 
feeble  effort  as  the  present ;  and  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  different  races  of  the 
East  will  consider  every  human  creature  as  a 
brother;  while  EngUshmen,  under  whose 
rule  or  protection  they  may  live,  will  contemn 
that  policy  which  founds  its  security  upon 
ignorance.  All  past  experience  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  unmanly  and  ungenerous  maxim. 
And  in  the  present  time,  when  perfect  undis- 
turbed ignorance  cannot  be  obtained,  the  pre- 
servation of  it  in  a  middle  state,  to  take  no 
higher  view  of  the  subject,  will  be  found  to 
be  a  very  precarious  and  expensive  means  of 
governing.  But  do  I  not  wrong  my  country- 
men, connected  witli  the  East,  in  supposing 
tliat  the  great  proportion  of  them  do  entertain 
such  narrow  views  ?  Of  this  at  least  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded,  that  if  such  a  suppo- 
sition does  not  wrong  them  at  present,  it  will 
do  so  grievously  some  years  nence :  for  the 
ignorance  I  speak  of  is  that  which  stands  op- 
posed to  the  useful,  simple  learning  which 
promotes  industry  and  charity.  Of  those  su- 
perfluous fantastical  acquirements  which  the 
overstrained  refinement  of  modern  plans  of 
education  seems  anxious  to  extend  to  the  low- 
er classes  of  society,  I  do  not  speak. 

But  I  must  beg  leave  to  retract  what  1  have 
said  above  aa  to  making  a  first  step  in  this  de- 
sirable progress.  One  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More's 
sacred  Uramoa  waa  translated  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Ceylon,  several,  I  believe,  many 
vears  ago,  and  was  much  liked  and  admired 
by  the  natives.  A  second  or  thkd,  or  any 
rank,  so  as  it  be  a  step  at  all,  is  honour  enough 
for  me. 

And  now  let  me  address  a  few  words  to 
those  whom  I  shall  never  see,  whom  many, 
many  leagues  of  ocean  divide  from  any  spot 
of  earth  on  which  my  foot  hath  ever  rested 
or  shall  ever  rest, — tuose  for  whose  especial 
use  the  following  Drama  was  written^  and  in 
whose  country  the  story  of  it  is  supposed  to 
have  happened. 

I  endeavour  to  set  before  you  that  leading 


so 
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precept  of  the  Christian  reli^on  which  dis- 
tinguishes  it  from  all  other  leligione,  the  for- 
giveness  of  injuries.  A  bold  and  fiery- tem- 
pered people  is  apt  to  confiider  it  as  mean  and 
pusillanimous  to  forgiye ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  many  a  vindictive  and  fatal  blow  has  been 
inflicted  by  those,  whose  hearts  at  the  same 
moment  have  yearned  to  pardon  their  enemies. 
Bat  Christians,  who,  notwithstanding  the  very 
imperfect  manner  in  which  they  obey  and 
have  obejred  the  nrecepts  and  example  of 
Jesus  Christ,  do  still  acknowledge  them,  and 
have  their  igfcneral  conduct  influenced  by 
them, — are  t&y  a  feeble  and  unhonuured  race  ? 
Look  round  you  in  your  own  land,  in  other 
countries  most  connected  with  your  own,  and 
you  will  acknowledge  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
You  will  therefore,  I  hope,  receive  in  good 
part  the  moral  of  my  storv. 

I  wished  to  have  found  some  event  in  the 
real  history  of  Ceylon  that  miffht  have  served 
as  a  foundation  for  my  Drama ;  out  not  provinc 
successful  in  my  search,  which,  circumstanced 
as  I  am,  could  not  but  be  very  imperfect,  1 
have  of  necessity  had  recourse  to  imagination. 
But  there  is  one  person  or  character  in  it 
which  is  truly  your  own,  though  placed  in  an 
imaginary  situation,  and  any  country  in  the 
world  might  be  proud  to  claim  it. — *^  Kemem- 
ber,"  said  the  son  of  the  first  Adigar  of  the 
Candian  country  to  his  elder  brother,  who 
had  clung  for  protection  to  his  wretched  moth- 


er, when  she  and  all  her  children 
demned  to  death  by  a  late  king  of  Candy  ^ — 
**  Remember  that  we  are  the  sons  of  a  bnve 
man,  and  should  die  as  becomes  his  soiis ;  I 
will  be  the  first  to  receive  the  stroke  of  the 
headsman."  The  land  which  hath  produced 
a  child  so  brave  and  noble,  will  alM,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  be  fiuitful  of  facafe 
and  noble  men ;  and  in  proporUon  as  her  aoBi 
become  gjenerous  and  humane,  they  will  abo 
increase  in  valour  and  dignilr.  ahe  little 
Samar,  then,  of  my  play  is  wnat  the  aoo  of 
the  first  Adiffar  would  have  been  in  his  pfaee, 
and  as  such  i  commend  him  to  your  nvooi 
and  attention. 

The  views  which  I  have  given  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Juan  De  Creda  are  true  to  all  that  you 
^vill  find  in  the  history  and  precepts  of  Jesns 
Christ,  whenever  you  are  inclined  to  ifd 
those  books  of  our  sacred  Scripture  which  we 
call  the  Grospels,  containing  his  histoiy,  and 
written  by  men  who  vrere  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers and  disciples,  being  eye  and  ear  wit- 
nesses of  all  that  tlicy  relate ;  and  let  no  pe- 
cuUar  opinions  or  creeds  of  difl&rent  classes 
of  Christians  ever  interfere  with  what  yoa 
there  perceive  plainly  and  generally  tangfat 
It  was  given  for  the  instruction  of  the  aimple 
and  unleamcd  ;  as  such  receive  it. 

Wishing  you  aU  prosperity  as  a  brave  and 
virtuous  people, — for  brave  ye  are,  and  vir* 
tuous  I  hope  ye  will  become, — I  bid  joa&rs 
well. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


MEN, 

Samarkoon,  his  Brother'tn-law. 
JuA5  DK  Creda,  a  Spanish  Pk^ndan. 
Samar,  a  Child,  aiuL  Son  oJRasuiga, 

^„"oor""  1  <^"^^»^'^- 

Officers,  Domestics,  Robbers,  Spearmen,  ^. 

WOMEN. 

Amnk,  Wife  ofRasinga,  and  Sister  of  Sam- 
arkoon. 
MoNTKBESA,  Mother  of  Rasinga. 
The  Brids. 
Sabawatte. 

Nurse,  ,9ttendants,  ^. 
ScEKE  ill  Ceylon. 


ACT  I. 

SCSKB  I. — SCENK  BfiFORB   THE    CASTLE 
oy  SASIKOA. 

Enter  EbiatpooliEi  meeting  Mihdooitt  and 
two  Officers  of  the  Chieftain'i  houflehold. 

Ehl.  Well  met,  my  comradea  1 1  have  words 

for  you. 
Mih.  We  doubt  it  not,  thou'rt  bountiful  in 

words. 
First  Ofi.  Thou  never  wast  a  niggard  of 

such  treasure. 
Ehl.  Ay,  but  the  words  which  ye  shall  now 
receive, 
Arc  not  the  passing  ware  of  daily  traffic, 
But  such  as  m  each  listener's  fancy  wakes 
Responding  sounds,  such  as  from  twisted  shell 
On  »;u •beach  found,  comes  to  the  bending  ear 
Of  wandering  child;  sounds  strange  ana  full 
of  omen. 
Mid.  What,  evil  omen  ?  storms  and  hurri- 
canes ? 
EM.  Fy  on't !  A  stirring,  tinkling,  hope- 
ful sound ; 
The  ring  of  scattcr*d  larcfess,  sweeter  far 
Than  pipe  or  chord  or  chiaunt  of  forest  birds  : 
The  sound  of  mummery  and  merriment : 

The  sound 

But  wherefore  stare  ye  on  me  thus  ? 
List ;  1  will  tell  ye  what  concerns  us  all. 
Mid*  Out  with  it  then !  for  it  concerns  us 
all 
To  be  no  more  tormented  with  thy  folly. 
Ehl.  Our  Lord  Rasinga  wills,  that  we ,  brave 
mates. 


With  fifty  armed  followers  and  their  followers, 
Shall  be  m  readiness  by  early  dawn, 
To  march  in  goodly  order  to  the  mountains. 
First  Offl.  I  like  not  mountain  warfare. 
Second  Offi.    No,  nor  I. 
Mih.  To  force  our  toilsome  way  through 
thick  rank  woods. 
With  bleeding  limbs  drained  by  a  hundred 
leeches ! 
Ehl.  Fye,  lazy  cowards '  shrink  ye  from  ad- 
ventures 
Which  gentle  lady,  in  her  palanquin. 
Will  share  with  you  ? 
Mih.  A  gentle  lady,  say'st  thou  ? 
Ehl.  Yes,  ye  dull  dolts,  I  say  so. — Brave 
Rasinga 
Has  with  one  wife,  for  a  ^ood  term  of  years, 
(Lulled  by  sonic  charm  ot  sorcery)  been  sat- 
isfied. 
It  is  good  time  that  he,  like  other  chiefs, 
Shomd  have  a  first  sultana  and  a  second, 
Or  any  such  arrangement  as  becomes 
His  age  and  dignity.    Bo,in  gay  trim 
With  our  arm  d  band,  we  by  to-morrow's 

dawn 
Must  be  in  readiness. — These  arc  your  ordersi 
Sent  by  our  lord  tlirough  me. 
Mih.  Who  is  this  honoured  lady  of  the 

mountains  ? 
Ehl.  Canst  thou  not  guess? — ^The  aged 
chieftain's  daughter. 
Whose' petty  hold  was  sack'd  by  daring  rob- 
bers 
Not  many  weeks  gone  by .    He  and  his  daugh- 
ter 
Were  dragged  as  prisoners  from  their  ruin*d 

home. 
In  this  sad  plight,  bur  chief  with  Samarkoon, 
The  valiant  brother  of  his  present  wife. 
And  a  good  strength  of  spearmen,  met  them ; 

charged 
The  bootied  spoilers,  conquered  and  released 
The#  wretched  prey. — And  ye  may  well  sup- 
pose 
The  lady's  veil,  amidst  the  strange  confusion, 
Could  not  be  clutched  so  close,  but  that  Ra- 
singa 
Might  see  tlie  lovely  face  it  should  have  cov- 
ered. 
Mih.  O  now  I  understand  it ;  for,  methinks, 
Rasinga  had  not  else  brought  to  his  house 
Another  bride  to  share  it  with  Artina. 
{Samarkoon,  who  has  entered  behind  them  tm- 
perceived,  and  overheard  part  of  the  jtreee" 
ding  dialogue,  noto  rushes  fortcard  indig* 
nantly.) 

Sam.  Ye  foul-tongued  knaves,  who  so  belie 
your  master ! 
What  words  are  these  which  ye  have  dared 
to  utter? 


tft 
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EU.  My  lord,  I  crave  your  pardon;  I  have 

uttered 
The  orders  which  Raaiiiffa  charged  me  with, 
That  these  (pamHng  to  Mthdoonyand  Ojfjctrs) 

should  straight  prepare  an  armed 

band 
To  take  their  way  to-morrow  for  the  moon- 
tains. 
Sam.  To  brin?  a  bride  from  thence  ?  Speak 

out,  I  cnarffe  thee, 
Thou  lying  knave  !  Went  not  thy  words  thus 

far? 
Ehl,  If  they  be  true  or  lying  words,  I  wot 

not. 
What  may  within  a  yarded  palanquin 
Be  from  the  mountains  brought,  1  may  but 

guess. 
Perhaps  some  speaking  bird  or  jabb'ring  ape. 
Sam.  (striking  him.)  Take  that — and  Uxat — 

thou  false  audacious  slave  : 
Dar*st  thou  to  answer  me  witli  mockery  ? 
[Exit  Ehleyooolie  sidkilyy  follawcd  by  Mib- 

doony  ana  Officers  ;  Mantt  Samarkoon. 
Base  sordid  reptiles !  for  some  paltry  lareess 
And  passing  revelry,  they  would  right  glad  , 

See  peace  and  order  and  domestic  bliss 
To  misery  and  wild  confusion  changed. 
Hateful  suggestions !  base  and  vague  conjec- 
tures 
Which  vulgar  minds  on  slight  foundation  rear ! 

All  fab»  I 

And  yet  the^  are  upon  my  heart 
Like  the  compressure  of'^a  coiled  boa, 
Loathly  but  irresistible. 

A  bride ! 
It  cannot  be ! — Tho'  her  unveiled  face 
Wss  of  surprising  beauty — O  how  lovely  ! 
Yet  he  bestowed  on  her  but  frigid  praise 
And  still  continued  to  repress  my  ardour, 
Whene'er  I  spoke  of  the  fair  mountain  maid, 
With  silent  ntcrn  reserve.— Is  this  like  love .' 
It  is  not  natural. 

Ah  !  but  it  is ; 
It  is  too  natural. — deep  subtle  nature. 
How  was  my  idcot  soul  so  far  beguiled 
That  I  ne'er  thou£;ht  of  this? 

Yes,  yes,  he  loves  her ! 
Loves  her  whom  I  so  well — so  dearly  love. 
That  every  female  image  but  her  own  ^ 
Is  from  my  heart  effaced,  like  curling  mists 
That,  rising  from  the  vale,  cling  for  a  while 
To  the  tall  cliff's  brown  breast,  till  the  warm 

sun 
Dissolves  them  uttcrlv. — 'Tis  so ;  even  she 
Whom  I  have  thought  of,  dreamt  of,  talked 

of|— ay, 
And  talked  /o,  though  in  absence,  as  a  thing 
Present  and    conscious  of  my  words,  and 

living. 
Like  the  pure  air  around  me,  every  where. 

(afiar  a  pause.) 
And  he  must  have  this  creature  of  perfection  ! 
It  shall  not  be,  whatever  else  may  be  ! 
As  tliere  is  blood  and  manhood  in  this  body. 
It  shall  not  be  ! 

And  thou,  my  gentle  sister, 


Most  thy  long  ccmne  of  wedded  kne  uu)  ka- 

oar 
Come  to  such  end  !~Thy  noble  hevl  viU 

bredk. 
When  love  and  friendly  confidence  ue  fied, 
Thou  art  not  form'd  to  sit  within  thy  bower 
Like  a  dress'd  idol  in  its  carv'd  slcore, 
A  thing  of  silk  and  gems  and  cold  repon: 
Thy  keen  but  generous  natore -Slall  it 

an?  ft 

rU  sooner  to  the  trampling  elephant 
Lay  down  this  mortal  frame,  than  see  tiiee 
wrong*d.  (afleraumsidertthkfOM] 
Nay,  nay  !  I  am  a  madman  in  my  nge. 
The  words  of  that  base  varlet  may  be  fiiie. 
Good  Montebesa  shall  resolve  my  doohu. 
Her  son  confides  to  her  his  secret  thoagfati-. 
To  her  PU  go  and  be  relieved  from  \otwuI 
Or  know  the  worst  at  once.  [^^ 

Scene  II. — the  apartmeict  of  3io5- 

TEBESA. 
Saba  WATTS  is  discovered  at  work  and  ^a^- 

SONG. 

The  gliding  fish  that  takes  his  play 
In  siiady  nook  of  streamlet  cool, 

Thinks  not  how  waters  pass  away. 
And  summer  dries  the  pool. 

The  bird  beneath  his  leafy  dome 
Who  trills  his  carol,  loud  and  ctetr, 

Thinks  not  how  soon  his  verdant  bone 
The  lightning's  breath  may  sear. 

Shall  I  within  my  bridegroom's  bower 
With  braids  of  budding  rosea  twin'd, 

Look  forward  to  a  coming  hour 
When  he  may  prove  unkind  ? 


tell^ 


The  bee  reigns  in  his  waxen  cell, 
The  chiettain  in  his  stately  bold, 

To-morrow's  earth<piake,— who  can 
May  both  in  ruin  fold. 

Enter  Montebesa  as  the  songiscondsied 

Man.  Did  I  not  hear  thee  singing,  a>  ^ 
came, 
The  song  my  dear  Artina  loves  to  hear .' 
Sab.  Even  so,  good  lady  ;  many  a  lii«' 
sarigit 
When  first  Iwas  attendant  in  her  bower; 
Ere,  at  your  own  desire,  and  for  my  honoor. 
She  did  resign  me  to  yonr  higher  servia* 
Man.  Sing  it  no  more  :  alas !  she  thou^''^' 
not  then 
Of  its  contain'd  allusions  to  a  fate 
Which  now  abides  herself. 
Sab.  No,  not  her  fate;  you  surely  d«*" 
not  so : 
She  is  a  happy  wife,  the  only  wife 
Of  brave  Rasinga,  honour 'd  and  beloved 
Man.  She  was  and  is  as  yet  his  only  i*!'^' 
Sab.  Jis  yet  his  only  wife  !  and  Uiink  v^'O 
then 
She  will  not  so  continue  ? 
Man.  Sabawatte, 
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li  grieves  me  mach  to  tell  thee  what  perforce 
Must  soon  be  known  to  all ;  my  son  Raainga 
Hath  aet  his  heart  upon  a  younger  bride. 
Perhaps  a  fairer  too. 

Sah.  (eagerly.)  No:  not  a  fairer, 

rd  peril  liie  and  limb  upon  the  bet, 
She  is  not  half  bo  &ir,  nor  half  bo  good. 

Man.  Be  not  so  hasty. — Why  dost  thou  re- 
gard it 
As  such  a  grievous  thin'g  f    She  has  already 
Enjoyed  his  undivided  love  much  longer 
Than  other  dames  have  done  with  other  lords, 
And  reason  teaches  she  should  now  give  place. 

Sah.  Reason  and  cruelty  sort  ill  togetner; 
A  loorie  haunting  with  a  spotted  para. 
Ah !  wo  the  day !  Why  have  you  told  me 
this? 

Mon.  Because  I  would  upon  your  saddenM 

brow 

»   Print  traces  which  may  lead  our  poor  Artiha 

To  question  thee ;  and  thou  who  art  her  fiiend 

Canst  by  degrees,  with  gentle  wise  precauo 

tion, 
Reveal  to  her  what  she  must  needs  be  told. 

Sah.  I  cannot :  put  not  such  a  task  on  me, 
I  do  implore  your  goodness  ! — No,  I  cannot 

Mon.  Hush,  hush  !  I  hear  the  footsteps  of 
a  man, 
Bat  not  Rasing^a. — It  is  Samarkeon ; 
I  know  his  rapid  tread. — Be  wise ;  be  silent ; 
For  he  a  while  must  live  in  ignorance. 

Enter  Savarxooit,  and  Saba  watts  retires 
to  some  distance. 

A  happy  morning  to  you,  my  youthful  kins- 
man! 
Sam.  As  it  may  prove,  good  lady  :  happy 

momins 
Oft  leads  to  woeiul  eve ;  ay,  woeful  noon. 
Mon.   These  are  strange  sombre  words; 

what  is  the  matter  ? 
Why  dost  thou  look  both  sorrowful  and  stern  ? 
Sam.  I  have  good  cause,  if  that  which  I  have 

heard 
Be  aught  but  a  malignant,  hateful  tale, 
On  mere  conjecture  founded.    Answer  me 
If  thou  know'st  nothing  of  a  num'rous  train 
In  preparation,  by  Rasinga's  orders, 
To  fetch  home  to  his  house  a  fair  voung  bride  ? 
There's  no  such  thing. — Speak — speak  !  I 

will  believe  thee ; 
For  if  to  thee  unknown,  there*s  no  such 

thing. — 
^  pause,  he  looking  inmdsiUvely  in  herfau. 
^hou  dost  not  speuc ;  thou  dost  not  answer 

me ; 
There's  trouble  in  thine  eye.— A  withering 

curse 
Liiffht  on  his  heartless  heart,  if  this  be  true ! 
Mou.  Brave  Samarkoon !  thou  art  not  wise 

so  fieroelv 
To  question  me  of  that  which  well  may  be 
Without  my  knowledge ; — that  which,  if  it 

be. 
Nor  thou  nor  I  have  any  power  to  alter. 

.  Which  if  it  be!  that  if  betrays  an 

answer ; 
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A  shameful  answer,  shunning  open  words. 
Dear,  dear  Artina !   thou  hast  cumbed  alrea- 

dy 
The  sunny  side  of  Doombra's  mountain  ridge, 
And  now  with  one  short  step  must  pass  ue 

bounds 
Dividing  ardent  heat  fh>m  chilling  clouds 
With  drenchinif  mist  surcharged. 

So  suddenly 
To  bring  this  change  upon  her !  Cruel  craft ! 
He  knows  that  it  will  break  her  tender  heart, 
And  serve  his  fatal  purpose. 

Mon.  Frantic  man '. 

Thou  art  unjust,  ungenerous,  unwise ; 
For  should  Kasinga— no  uncommon  act, 
Take  to  his  princely  bower  a  second  bride, 
Would  not  Artina  still  be  held  in  honour, 
Her  children  cherished  and  their  rank  secur- 
ed? 
Sam,  Such  honour  as  unfeeling  worldlings 
give 
To  fall'n  deserted  merit,  she  will  have ; 
And  such  security  as  should-be  heirs. 
Who  stand  i'  th'  way  of  younger,  petted  mm- 

ions, 
Find  in  the  house  of  an  estranged  sire. 
Her  children  will  receive. — Aias,  alas ! 
The  very  bonds  of  soul-devoted  love 
That  did  so  long  entwine  n  husband's  heart, 
For  her  own  life  the  cord  of  execution 
Will  surely  prove. — Detested  cruelty ! 
But  is  it  so  P  Mv  head  is  all  confusion. 
My  heart  all  mre; — I  know  not  what  thou 
said'st. 
Mon.  Indeed ,  young  kinsman,  thou  art  now 
unfit 
To  hold  discourse  on  such  a  wayward  subject 
She  whom  thou  lov'st  so  dearly  as  a  brother, 
I  as  a  mother  do  most  truly  love. 
Let  this  suffice  thee,  and  retire  a  While, 
For  I  expect  Artina,  and  'tis  meet 
She  be  not  now  overwhelmed  with  thy  dis- 
tress. 
Ha !  she  is  here  already ;  tripping  lightlj 
With  sparkling  eyes,  like  any  happy  child. 
Who  bears  away  the  new-robb'd  rock-bird's 
spoil. 

Enter  Artina,  gayly,  with  an  embroidered  scari 
of  many  colours  in  her  hand,  and  running  up 

toMoRTXBXSA'. 

^t.  Dear  mother,  look  at  this !  such  tints, 

such  flowers .' 
The  spirits  of  the  Peak  have  done  this  work  ; 
Not  hands  of  flesh  and  blood. — Nay,  look 

more  closely. 
And  thou  too,  Samarkoon.    How  cam'st  thou 

here? 
I  pray  you  both  admire  the  beauteous  gifl — 
Rasinga's  gifl — which  I  have  just  received. 
Sam,   (eagerly.)    Received  firons  his  own 

hand,  so  lately  too  ? 
Art.  Ev'nnow.    But  did  I  Bay  from  his  own 

hand  ? 
He  sent  it  to  mc,  the  capricious  man  ! 
Ay,  and  another  present,  some  days  since. 
Was  also  sent.— Ay  so  it  was  indeed. 
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I.  Wu  he  not  wont  to  bring  such  giAs 
himself? 

Art.  With  what  a  face  of  gravity  thou 
aak*st 
Thia  moet  important  queition ! — Never  mind : 
I  can  devise  a  means  to  be  revenged, 
For  all  this  seeming  lack  of  courtesy. 
Man,  Devise  a  means  to  be  revenged    and 

how? 
Art.  I'll  dress  old  norse.  a&  my  ambassa- 
dress, 
With  robe  and  veil  and  i>all  majestlcali 
And  she  shall  thank  him  in  a  tiresome  speech, 
(He  hates  her  formal  prosing) — that  1  trow, 
Will  cure  him  of  such  prmccly  modes  of 

sending 
His  gifts  to  me. — Bat  ye  are  wond'fous  mve. 
What  ails  thee,  brother  ?    Speak,  good  Mon- 

tebesa  ', 
1  fear  he  is  not  well. 
Man.  He  is  not  very  well. 
Jirt.  {taking  ki^  hand  affectionatdy,) 
Indeed  ne  is  not. 

Sam.  {tuminff  away  his  face.) 
A  passing  fit  offever  nas  uisturbed  me, 
But  mind  it  not,  Artina. 
Art.  Nay,  nay,  but  I  toill  mind  it,  gentle 
brother. 
And  1  have  learnt  this  morning  cheering 

news, — 
Good  news  for  thee  and  all  sick  folks  be- 
side. 
Man,  We  want  srood  news ;  what  is  it  thou 

hast  heard  ? 
Art.  De  Creda,  who,  by  physio  magical, 
Did  cure  Rasing  of  his  fearful  maladj^, 
When  at  the  pomt  of  death,  is  just  arrived. 
Where  he  hatn  been  these  two longyearsand 

more 
There's  not  a  creature  knows.    Perhaps  i* 

the  moon. 
If  magic  knows  the  way  to  climb  so  high. 
Man.  Perhaps  in  his  own  land. 
Art.  Av,  certes,  Europe  is  a   wond*rous 
kingdom, 
And  well  worth  visiting,  which  sends  forth 

men 
So  gifted  and  so  good. 
&am.  I  pray  thee  say  not  men.  but  only 
moH. 
Hath  it  e'er  sent  another  like  to  him : 
Yet  wherefore  came  he  to  these  happier  re- 
gions 
With  such  a  wicked  crew  ? 

Art.  Nay,  blame  him  not : 
His  fate  bath  been  disasterous  and  sad. 
As  I  have  heard  him  say ;  and  woe  is  me  ! 
Misfortune  is  not  dainty  in  associates. 

Sam.  Associates !  Solitude  in  trackless  de- 
serts. 
Where    tocusts,    ants,    and    lizards    poorly 

thrive, — 
On  the  bare  summit  of  a  rugged  peak, 
Where  birds  of  prey  in  dusky  circles  wing 
The  troubled  air  with  loud  and  clam'rous  din, 
Were  to  an  honest  lieart  endurable, 
Rather  than  such  associates. 


Art.    Ha!  does  tkk  xohm  tJbee  m:  Tet, 
ne'erthelMB, 
1*11  send  for  him,  and  he  will  make  thee  wcU. 
Sam.  I'm  well  if  thou  arisOySiy  gentle  al- 
ter. 
Art.  And  I  am  wo,  bow  canst  tiiaa  dock 
it,  brother, 
Being  so  loving  and  so  well  beloved. 
Sam.  O  yes !  thou  art  indeed  beloved  weA 
dearly, 
Both  thee  and  thine,  and  so  ahall  ever  be      • 
Whilst  life  gives  motion  to  thj  brother's  heart 
Art.  A  brother's  heart !— How  ao?  there  b 
a  meaning, — 
A  meaning  and  a  mystery  in  this. 
Tears  too  arc  on  my  hand,  dropt  from  tiuae 
eyes ; — 

0  speak  and  tell  the  worst ! 

Sam.  1  may  not  now! 

1  pray  thee  let  me  go ;  I  cannot  mcak. 
(Breaks  from  her  om  exit.     Then  Sabawatle 

cornea  forward  and  takes  hold  <ff  her  rtk 
with  OH  action  of  soothing  tenderness^ 
Art.  (to  SabawaUe.)  Dost  thou  kiok  on  m 
with  pity  .'--Speak, 
I  charge  thee  speak,  and  tell  the  feaxfnl  caoe, 
Since  no  one  else  will  do  it. 
Man.  My  dear  Artina,  -thou  ahalt  know  the 
truth, 
Which  can  no  longer  be  concealed ,  but  iistes. 
Listen  with  patience  to  the  previous  story, 
And  thou  wilt  see  how  fated,  sixaBce  events 
Have  caused  within  Rasinga's  nobfe  heart, 
Ev'n  he  who  has  so  long  and  deariy  \oiei 

thee, 
A  sTOwing  poosibility  of  change. 
Art.  If  he  is  changed,  why  ^ottld  I  kiiov 
the  rest  ? 
All  is  comprised  in   this.     (WHk  aetians  tf 
despair.) 
Man.  Nay,  do  not  wring  thy  hands,  but 
listen  to  me. 
Sit  on  thia  seat,and  call  up  strength  to  hear  me. 
Thou  giv'st  no  heed  to  me;  thou  dost  not 
hear. 
(Art.  in  a  low  voice  after  a  pamse.) 
I'm  faint  and  very  cold;  mine  ears  rinf 

strangely ; 
But  I  will  try  to  do  whate'er  thou  wilt 
(^ter  another  pause.) 
There  is  a  story  then  :  Til  hear  it  now. 
Man.  Rasinga,  as  thou  know*st,  did,  Aoit 
while  since, 
A  mountain  chief  and  his  fair  daughter  res- 
cue 
From  ruffian  robbers.   In  its  youthliil  chains 
He  saw  the  virgin's  unveU'd'faoe.     Alas  f 
A  sisrht  so  rare  he  could  not  see  unmoved. 
Resuess   and    troubled,    like    a    stzickeaetf 

wretch 
Whom  sorcery  possesses,  for  a  while 
He  strove  against  his  passion,  but  at  length 
Nature  gave  way ;  and  thou  may'st  gooes 
what  follows. 
Art.  What  follows !— What  has  followed' 
Mon.    Dnr  catcs  must  soon  receive  this 
youihful  bride ; 
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And  thoQ.  daw  daoriiler.  mint  prepaie  tby- 

■elf 
To  bear  some  natuiral  ehaage. 
(Jrtma/aints  away  in  th»  arma  nf  Sab^watte.) 
Sah,  1  knew  it  woiild  be  ao !  Qh,  my  dear 
nustieaa! 
Then  erael  words  have  dea}t  the  &tal  blpw 

Man,  Be  not  afraid  of  thia  infirmity, 
^bich|  though  it  neema  appalling,  b^mga  re- 
lief^ 
Er'n  like  Niwane,  when  thp  Tirtaoas  soul 
Hath  ran,  throogh  many  a  change,  its  trou- 
bled coaraor 
%J6i  na  remoYe  her  gently  to  my  couch. 

[£zx0irr. 


Scsns  m. 
smoA. 
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He  enten,  followed  by  Ebletpoolic  and  Mie- 
DOpvT,  and  is  apeakiiig  as  be  entera. 

Atf.   {fo  EkUypooUe,)   fhovL  haat   done 

well. 
Eht.  I  am  not  giyen  to  boasting, 
Tet  I  must  aay  all  things  are  ao  arranged, 
That  ne^er  bride's  array,  on  anch  short  no- 
tice, 
Was  better  order'd,  or  for  gallant  show, 
Or  for  security. 
Ras.  Tis  rich  and  splendid  ? 
Ekl.  Our  palanqniu,  with  all  its  coloured 
streamers, 
Will  shine    above  the   guard's    encircUng 

beads. 
Like  any  crested  mancka,  proudly  perch'd 
Upon  the  summit  of  her  bushy  knoll. 
Jias.  And  have  ye  pioneers  to  clear  its  way  ? 
Ehl.  Ay,  pioneers,  who  through  a  tangled 
thicket 
Bifake  room  as  quickly  as  the  supple  trunk 
Of  a  wild  elephant ;  whilst  forest  birds 
From  their  rent  haunts  dislodged,  fly  up  and 

wheel 
In  mazy  circles,  rising  clam'roua  cnes. 
And  casting  noon-dav  shadows,  like  a  cloud, 
On  the  green  woods  beneath. 
Mih.  In  truth,  piy  X^ord,  he  makes  it  well 
appear 
He  is  not  given  to  boasting. 

Rat.  (smiUng,)^oi  9,  whit!  As  meek  and 
modest  as  a  Padur's  child. 
And   having  done  so  much  for  show  and 

speed, 
Good  Ehleypoolie,  I  will  take  for  granted 
The  chiefast  point  of  a]l,sect<n<y, 
Haa  not  been  overlook'd ;  for  mountain  rob- 
bers 
May  yet  be  lurking  near  spme  narrow  paM. 
iSAl.  Well,  let  tlwm  lurk  and  burst  upon  us 
too ; 
Twill  be  as  though  a  troop  of  mowing  mon- 

^ith  antic  mimic  motions  of  defiance, 
Shoold  fh>nt  the  brinded  tiger  and  his  brood ; 
'^oll  Boon,  I  trow,  their  hinder  parts  are  seen 
Liank  sad  unseemlv,  to  the  en*my  tum'd, 


In  soamp'ring  haste,  to  gain  the  nearest  ahel- 

ter. 
It  were  good  aport  if  they  ahould  dare  to  face 
us. 
,¥t^.  You  see,  my  Ix>rd,  he  is  in  all  things 

perfect. 
Rom.  I  see  it  plaiply.    Thanks  for  all  thy 
pains, 
Brave  Ehleypoolie. 

£hl.  Shall  we  take  with  us 

The  pipes  and  doulas  which  have  hung  so 

long 
In  the  recess  of  Dame  Artina's  garden  ? 
Of  all  your  instruments  there  are  not  any 
That  sound  so  loud  and  clear. 

Rat.  {tUnUy.)  ^o,  no !  I  charge  thee, 
Let  nothing  there  be  changed.    Thy  witless 

words 
Have  struck  upon  my  heart  a  dismal  note. 
Depressing  all  its  life  and  buoyancy. 
Alas !  my  joy  is  like  the  shimm'ring  briffht^ 

ness 
Of  moving  waves,  touch'd  by  the  half-risen 

moon. 
Tracing  her  narrow  pathway  on  the  deep : 
Between  each  brighten'd  ridge  black  dark* 

ness  lies, 
Whilst  far  on  either  side,  the  wat'ry  waste 
Spreads  dim,  and  vague,  and  cheerless. 
Mih,  If  such  thy  thoughts,  dost  thou  re* 

pent  thy  purpose .' 
Rat.  rfotso;  there's  eztacy  in  those  bright 

S learns; 
lough  cross'd  with  darkness  black 
as  midnight, 
i  will  enjoy  this  momentary  radiance. 

Enter  a  Slave  in  haste. 

What  brings  thee  here  with  such  a  staring 
face^ 
Slave.  The  Lady's  coming ;  she  is  close  at 

hand. 
Rat.  Ha !  from  her  father's  house,  unsent 

for,  come  ? 
Slave.  No,  not  that  Lady,  sir,  it  is  Artina, 
Rat.  (much  duturbed.)  I  thought  m^  mo- 
ther would  have  spared  me  this. 
Is  Montebesa  with  her  ? 

Slave.  No,  my  Lord. 

She  has  her  children  with  her. 

Rat.  Wretched  moment ! 

The  sight  of  then)  will  change  my  strength 

to  cowardice : 
What  shall  i  do  ? 
EhL  I'll  quickly  run  and  say  that  yon  are 
busy. 
And  cannot  see  her. 
Rat.  (pulling  Ehleypoolie  hack  at  he  it  about 
to  go  OUtf) 
Restrain  thy  heartless  zeal ;  it  is  inost  odious. 
Shall  she  be  so  deberr'd  from  entrance  here, 
Whose  presence  was  a  blessing  and  a  grace ! 

Enter  Abtiha,  leading  her  yoaii^[ett  Child,  and 
followed  by  Samar,  leadiag  his  little  Sister. 
Rasinga  hastens  to  meet  her,  and  leads  her 
in  silence  to  the  principal  seat,  at  the  same 
time  motioning  to  EHL^xfooLix  and  MiH* 
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DooNT  to  withdraw,  who  immediately  leave 
the  apartment. 

Here  take  this  seat,  Artina. 

MrL  No,  my  Lord ; 

I  come  not  here  to  sit ;  I  come  to  kneel, 
As  now  beseems  &  scom'd  forsaken  wife, 
Who  pleads  with  strong  affection  for  her  chil- 
dren; 
Who  pleads  in  painful  memory  of  love  - 
Whicn  thou  for  many  years  hast  lavished  on 

her, 
Till,  in  the  gladness  of  a  foolish  heart. 
She  did  believe  that  she  was  worthy  of  it. 
Has,  Tes,  dear  Artina,  thou  wert  worthy 

of  it; 
Thou  wert  and  art,  and  shalt  be  loved  and 

honour'd 
While  there  is  life  within  Rasinga's  bosom. 
Why  didst  thou  think  it  could  be  otherwise, 
AltHough  anotlier  mate  within  my  house 
May  take  her  place  to  be  with  thee  associated. 
As  younger  siste?*  with  an  elder-born .' 
Sucn  umon  is  in  many  houses  found. 
ddr(.  I  have  no  skill  ip  words,  no  power  to 

reason: 
How  others  live  I  little  care  to  know  : 
But  this  I  feel,  there  is  no  life  for  me, 
No  love,  no  honour,  if  thy  alter'd  heart 
Hath  put  me  from  it  for  another  mate. 
Oh  woe  is  me  !  these  children  on  thy  knees 
That  were  so  oft  caress'd,  so  dearly  cnerish'd, 
Must  then  divide  thy  love  with  younger  fay*- 

rites, 
OFyounger  mother  bom  ?  Alas !  alas ! 
Small  wUl  the  portion  be  that  falls  to  them. 
Bos.  Nay,  sa^  not  so,  Artina;  say  not  so. 
ArL  I  know  it  well.    Thou  thinkest  now, 

belike. 
That  thou  wilt  love  them  still ;  but  ah !  too 

soon 
They'll  be  as  things  who  do  but  haunt  thy 

house. 
Lacking  another  home,  uncheer'd,  uncared 

for.  ^ 

And  who  will  heed  their  wants,  will  soothe 

their  sorrow. 
When  their  poor  mother  moulders  in  the  grave, 
And  her  vez'd  spirit,  in  some  other  form, 
Is  on  its  way  to  gain  the  dreamless  sleep. 
Kneel,  Samar,  kneel !  thy  father  lov'd  the 

first, 
In  our  first  happy  days. — Wilt  thou  not,  boy  f 
Why  dost  thou  stand  so  sullen  and  so  still  r 
Samar.  He  loves  us  not. 
Art.  Nay,  nay,  but  he  will  love  us. 
Down  on  thy  knees !  up  with  thy  clasped 

hands! 
Rasinga,  O  Rasinga !  did  I  think 
So  to  implore  thy  pity — ^me  and  mine 
So  to  implore  thy  pity,  and  in  vain ! 
{Sinka  on  the  ground  exhausted  with  agiUUion.) 
Ras,  {raising  her  gently  in  his  arms.)  Dear- 
est Artina !  still  most  dear  to  me } 
Thy  passionate  afieotions  waste  thy  strength ; 
Let  me  support  thee  to  another  chamber, 
More  fitting  for  retiKment  and  for  rest. 


Come  also,  children. — Come,  my  Uttfe  play- 
mates! 
Samar.  We*re  not  thy  playmates  now. 
Ras.  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

Samar.  Thou  dost  not  speak  and  smile  and 
sport  with  ns 
As  thou  wert  wont :  we're  not  thy  playmatei 
now. 
Ras.  Thou  art  a  fearless  knave  to  tell  mew. 
[Exeunt  Artina  leaning  on  her  kushand  §ai 
the  children  foUowing. 

SCBlfK  IV. — ^A  EETIEED  OEOVB  NKllTHI 
CASTLS   OF   EASIIVOA. 

Enter  Samarxoon  and  a  Forest  FRsnooTsa. 
Sam,  Now  stop  we  here;  inthiaseqaeste^ 
ed  spot, 
We  oiay  with  freedom  coQunune  on  the  pur* 

pose 
For  which  I  would  engage  thy  speedy  aid. 
Thou  knowest  who  I  am ;  aud  dost  xemeoiber 
Where,  how,  and  when  I  last  enooonta'd 
thee? 
Fredi.  I  do,  my  Lord ;   but  though  thoo 
fiud'st  me  thus. 
Alone  and  slightly  arm'd,  be  well  assured 
I  will  defend  my  life  and  liberty. 
Against  thyself  (looking  suspiciously  romU)  or 

any  ambush'd  band 
To  the  last  bloody  push  of  despeiatioiL 
Sam.  I  know  thou  wilt ;  it  is  thy  deep'rate 
prowess 
Which  makes  me  now,  all  robber  as  thou  art, 
And  lurking  here  disguised,  as  well  I  gnesii 
For  no  good  end, — ^to  seek  thy  amity. 

Freeb.  My  amity !  the  noble  Samarkoon— 
A  chief  of  rank,  and  brother  of  Rasinga ! 
Sam.  Strong  passion  by  strong  provocatioa 
rouseq 
Is  not  a  scrup'lous  chooeer  of  its  means. 
How  many  of  these  armed  desperadoes. 
From  whose  fell  hands  we  did  so  lately  mcoe 
That  petty  chieftain  and  his  child,  oonld'st 

tnou 
Within  short  time  assemble  ? 

Fr^.  Few  remam 

Of  those  who  once,  at  callof  niy  ahxUl  horn, 
With  spear  and  how  in  hand,  and  quivered 

back 
The  deadly  arrows  bearing,  issued  forth 
From  cave  or  woody  jungle,  fierce  bntstnlthj, 
Like  glaring,  tawny  pards, — ^few,fewiemaUi- 
Sam.  But  some  remain .' 
Freeb.  Ay,  some. 

Sam-  And  they  are  brave  ? 

Fre^.  No  braver  bandits  e*er  in  deai^T 
strife 
With  man  or  tiger  grappled. 
Sam.  Enough  hie  quickly  to  thy  forest 
haunts. 
And  near  the  narrow  pass  where  ye  sustain'd 
The  onset  of  Rasinga,  wait  luy  ooming 
With  all  the  armed  mates  thou  canst  assemble, 
And  there  I'll  join  thee  with  a  truaty  band. 
I  Do  this,  and  thou  sbalt  be  rewardea  richly. 
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Fruk.  I  will;  nor  do  I cUmbt  the  xeeom- 
pense 
From  taeli »  noble  ehief  willbe  moit  boonti' 
liil. 
Stmi,  Tifl  weU ;  be  speedy,  lectet,  fidthfol) 
— bcm?e 
I  need  not  mj.    So  let  as  septnte, 
Nor  stay  ibr  rartber  parley ;  time  is  preokms. 

FruO'  I  will  bat  go  to  leave  an  owdiing 
At  tbe  Wibare  yon£r,  then  with  speed 
Wend  to  oar  woods^ — ^Bat  wherefore  smilest 
thou? 
Sam.  Dost  thoa  regard  such  duties  ? 
Freeb.  Ay,  good  Bm>th  ! 
Who  has  more  need  of  favoar  from  the  gods 
Than  he  who  leads  a  life  of  lawless  perO? 

LExiT. 
Sam.  {sxuUingly.)  Ay,  now,  Rannga,  set 
thy  coray  chamber. 
While  poor  Artina  sighs  and  weeps  unheeded, 
In  gallant  order  for  tny  fair  new  bride  ! 
Another  bridegroom  and  another  chamber 
Abide  her  which  thoa  little  thinkest  of 

[Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCBNK  I. — THK  CASTIiE  OP  BAHAEEOON* 
LOUD   SBOUTIire   HBAED  WITHOUT. 

Eater  seteral  Domxstics  in  confusion. 

First  Dom.  What  shottta  are  those?  do 
enemies  approach  ? 
What  can  we  do  m  our  braye  master's  ab- 
sence ? 
Second  Dom.  Ha  !  hear  it  now !  it  is  no 
enemy ; 
It  is  oar  Lord  nimaelf ;  I  know  the  sound. 
And  lo!  his  messenger  arrived  with  tidings. 

Enter  a  MissmoiB. 

What  are  thy  news  f 

Ma.  Right  joyful  news,  I  warrant. 

Odr  master  brings  a  bnde,  by  conquest  won, 
To  be  the  bliss  and  sunshine  of  his  house ; 
A  bride  fiur  as  the  goddess,  bright  Patine. 
J*irttDom.  Most unexpecieatidings !  Won 

by  conquest? 
Second  Dom.  With  whom  has  he  been  fight- 
ing for  such  prite  ? 
Mia,  Fy,  fy !  despatob  and  make  such  pre- 
panUion 
Aa  may  be  fitting  for  a  bride's  reception : 
There  is  no  time  for  telling  stories  now. 
Despateb,  I  say ',  do  ye  not  hear  them  nearer? 
They  are  not  many  forlongs  from  the  gate. 
[ExEOST  in  hasU  different  way$. 

SCS1I£  IL — ^THB  BALL  OE  yEIKClPAL 
EOOH   OF   THE   CA9TLE« 

Enter  Savarsoov  leadiog  ia  a  Ladt  eoversd 
with  a  veil,  and  foUowed^by  two  Female  At- 
Undants  ^  then  a  band  of  MnaictaBs  and  a 


train  of  armed  Men  with  Ehletpoolie  and 
several  of  his  Soldiirs  as  prisoners.  A  Nup- 
tial Ghannt  or  Song  is  struck  up. 

SONG. 

Open  wide  the  frontal  gate, 
Tne  Lady  comes  in  bridal  state ; 
Than  wafted  spices  sweeter  far, 
Brighter  than  the  morning  star  \ 
Modest  as  the  liW  Wild, 
Gentle  as  a  nnrse's  child. 
.    A  loTelier  priie  of  prouder  boast, 
Never  chieftain's  threshold  crost. 

Like  the  beams  of  early  day. 

Her  eyes'  quick  flashes  brightly  play ) 

Brightly  play  and  gladden  all 

On  whom  their  kindly  glances  fkll. 

Her  lips  in  smiling  weave  a  charm 

To  keep  the  peopled  house  from  harm* 

In  happy  moment  is  she  come 

To  bieas  a  noble  chieftain's  hotpe*  • 

Happy  be  her  dwelling  here, 
Many  a  day  and  month  and  year  I 
Happy  as  tno  nested  dove 
In  ner  fruitful  ark  of  lore  \ 
Happy  in  her  tented  screen ! 
Happy  in  her  garden  green ! 
Thus  we  welcome,  one  and  all, 
Onr  lady  to  her  chieftain's  hall. 

Sam.  I  give  ye  all  large  thanks,  my  valiant 

warriors. 
For  the  good  senrice  ye  have  done  to  me 
Upon  this  day  of  happy  fate.    Ere  long, 
Tnis  gentle  lady  too,  I  trust,  will  thank  you, 
Albeit  her  present  tears  and  alter'd  state 
Have  made  her  shrink  and  droop  in  cheerless 

silence. 
An  ample  recompense  ye  well  have  won, 
Which  shall  not  with  a  sparing  hand  be  dealt. 
Meantime,  partake  our  cheer  and  revelry ; 
And  let  the  wounded  have  attendance  doe ; 
Let  sorcery  and  med'cine  do  their  best 
To  mitigate  their  pain. 

(  Turning  to  the  Prisoners,) 
Nay,  Ehleypoolie, 
Why  firom  beneath  these  low'rmg  brows  dost 

thou 
Gaston  the  ground  such  wan  and  wither*d 

looks  ? 
Thy  martial  enterprise  fell  somewhat  short 
Of  thy  predictions  and  th  v  masier*s  pleasure ; 
But  thou  and  all  thy  band  have  bravely  fought, 
And  no  disgrace  is  coupled  with  your  fiulure. 
Ekl.  Had  not  my  amulets  firom  this  ri^t 

arm 
Been  at  the  onset  torn,  ev'n  smbush'd  foes 
Had  not  so  masier'd  us. 
Sam,  WeU,  be  it  so ;  good  amoleta  hen* 

after 
Tbotf  may'st  seeare,  and  fight  with  bettor 

lock. 
Ekl.  Ay,  lack  was  on  your  side,  good  sooth ! 

such  luck 
As  fiends  and  magic  give .    Another  tirne-^^ 

What  thoa  wilt  do  another  time^  al 

present 
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We  haTe  no  time  to  leaiii.    (to  hufiOauma 
generally.) 

Go  where  cool  sparkling  cope  and  laT'iy 
viands 

Will  wasted  strength  teomit,  and  cheer  /oar 
hearts. 

£re  long  I'll  join  you  at  the  board,  and  fill 

A  hearty  cup  of  health  and  thanks  to  all. 

[ExaoiiT  all  tmt  Samarkoon,  tJu  Bride,  and  ker 
Female  AUtndanU, 

And  now,  dear  maid,  thou  pearl  and  gem  of 
beauty, 

The  prixe  for  which  this  bloody  fray  was 
fought. 

Wilt  thou  forgive  a  youthiiil  lover's  boldness. 

And  the  rode  outrage  by  his  love  committed  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ? 
Bride,  What  can  I  say  ? 

I  was  the  destined  bride  of  great  Rasinga) 

My  father  told  me  so. 
Sam.   .  But  did  thy  heart — 

Did  thine  own  heart,  sweet  maid,  repeat  the 
tale? 

And  did  it  say  to  thee, ''  the  elder  chieftain 

Is  he  whom  I  approve  \  his  younger  rival 

Unworthy  of  my  choioe  f  " 
Bride.  iHy  ohoico  \  a  modest  virgin  hath 
no  choice. 

That  I  have  seen  you  both ;  that  both  have 
seen 

My  on  veiled  face,  alas  !  is  my  dishonour, 

Ameit  most  innocent  of  such  exposure. 
<9biii.  Say  not  dishonour;  innocence  is  hon- 
our, 

And  thou  art  innocent  and  therefore  honour- 
able, 

Though  evei^  slave  and  spearman  of  our  trmn 

Had  gaa*d  Upon  tliy  Gux.    The  morning  star 

Receives  no  taint  K>r  that  a  thousand  eyes, 

All  heaven<*ward  tum'd.   admire  its  lovely 
brightness. 

Let  me  again  look  in  thy  dark  soft  eyes. 

And  read  my  pardon  in  one  beamy  smile. 

{Mempting  to  draw  aside  her  veil  wUMe  she 
gathers  it  the  doser.) 
Bride.  Forbear,  forbear !  this  is  indignity. 
Sam.  And  this,  dear  maid,  is  chUdish  bash- 
fulness. 

(Tke  i^rper  fastening  of  the  veil  gives  way  and 
falls  over  her  hand.) 

And  look,  the  silly  fence  drops  of  itself; 

An  omen  of  good  fortune  to  my  love. 

Oh!  while  &ose  eyes  are  fijced  upon  the 
ground, 

Oefendedfrom  too  aident  admiration. 

With  patience  hear  my  suit. — Two  rival  chiefs 

Have  look'd  upon  thy  face,  and  thou  per- 
force * 

Most  choose  or  one  or  other  for  thy  hnsband. 

Rasinga  in  his  rich  and  noble  mansion, 

Hath  years  already  paas'd  in  weddA  love ; 

And  is  the  husband  of  a  virtuous  dame, 

Whose  fiuthful  heart,  in  giving  place  to  thee, 

Will  be  asunder  torn.    My  house  is  humble} 

No  gay  vnA  costly  treasures  deck  its  walls ; 

Bat  I  am  young,  unmarried,  and  my  heart 


Shall  be  thine  own,  whiM  thoarogn'st 

trosi  here. 
As  ahana  the  Hob's  mate  hia 
In  proud  equality. — ^Thoa  smileat 
And  H  doth  piMe  thy  fancy; — ' 
Falls  on  that  smiling  cheek; 


*  ^ » 


jeaf  thoa  at 


Bride,  Too  qoickly  deal  thoa  i 

thouglit. 

Sam.  Thanks. thanks!  O  teke  my  thiab 
for  socn  dear  words  ! 
And  speak  them  yet  again  with  that  sweet 

voice 
Which  makes  my  heart  danoa  in  its  gbwiag 
oell. 
nnt  JH.  {advmuimg  la  BisasrNii )  Uj 
Ladv  is  &r  apent  with  all  tkia ood; 
8he  hta  mnon  need  or  qoiet  vepoaa.    I  pi^i 
On  her  behalf,  let  this  be  granted  to  hei . 
Brtds.  {to  First  At)  I  thank  tbae  mam\ 
{to  Samarkoon.)  My  Lord,  I  wosU 
retire. 
Sam.  I  will  retire,  or  do  whate*er  thoa  vik 
Thy  word  or  wish  commands  myself  and  anse. 

[Em 
F^st^t.  Tbjself and  thine !  amigfatyxick 
dominion! 
Alack,  alackaday ,  the  woeful  ehange ! 
This  rude  unfunush'd  tower  for  the  AirwrnM* 

sion 
Of  great  Rasinjn!  Evil  was  the  boor 
When  thoae  fefl  demona  stopped  as  on  oof 
way. 
.B^ids.  O  say  not  ao!  in  great  Basan^'i 
house 
A  noble  wife  already  holds  her  state. 
And  here  1  ahall  have  no  divided  plesante. 
First  Jit.  Divided!   Doth  an  elder  6ded 
wife 
In  love,  in  honour,  or  in  riches  share 
Like  portion  with  a  youthful  beaoty .'  No ! 
She  doth  herself  become  the  flaU*ring  snb|ect 
Of  her  through  whom  the  hosbaxftd'a  &voan 

flow; 
And  thereby  doth  increase  her  rival's  powR) 
Her  state  and  dignity. 
Thoa  art  a  simpfe  child,  and  bast  bo  aense 
Of  happiness  or  honour.    Woe  the  day 
When  those  f^U  demons  atopp'd  our  mgh  ea* 
reer! 
Brido.  Rat  for  my  frther's  anger,  and  thi 
Mood  ^ 

Which  has  been  shed  in  this  ontowanl  fiay, 
The  day  were  one  of  joy  and  not  of  woe. 
In  my  poor  estimation. 
First  At.  Poor,  indeed ! 
Seemed  At.  {advameinf,)  Vj,  nntm  t  kav 
canst  thou  so  forget  thfwt^f 
Thj  words  are  rude ;  my  lady  is  oflended. 
tittt  At.  Who  would  not,  ao  provok  d»  ftr* 
get  herself? 
Ah !  the  rich  treaaorea  of  Raaiaga^s  polaee ' 
His  gaody  slaves,  his  splendid  palanqnias ! 
They  have  paas'd  firom  ua  like  a  moouner's 

show. 
Seen  for  an  hoar  and  gone. 
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Ealer  m  Fcnftl0  DOVBST10. 

Mhm.  Mj  muter  faidi  um  mJi  te  ladj*B 
chamber 
tfl  fiow  in  readineto.  [Eixvihr. 

80IHB  Illv-^TRB  tOURt  OV  THE  CAB- 
TLB. 

Enter  Two  Dombbtics,  meeting. 

i^st  Dom.  The  merry  ivTelry  continoefl 
■till. 
Ab  if  bat  just  begmiy  though  SemarkooB 
Reminds  them  anziouelj,  thai  preparation 
For  the  defence  of  thia  neglected  hold, 
la  pieaaingmattier  of  neoefliity. 
atamdDom,  Those  glnUon  tanditi  will 
not  leave  a  boara, 
On  which  good  vianda  smoke  or  wine  cnps 

sparkle, 
For  all  the  words  of  threat'ning  or  entreBtjr, 
Hut  mortal  tongne  can  utter. 

Eater  a  Tbiko  Domestic,  in  gitat  alarm. 
Third  Dom.  Where  is  our  master? 
FirMl  Dom.  What  alarms  thee  so  ? 
Third  Dom.  There  is  k  power  of  armed 
me^  Ldvancing. 
I  Mw  their  dtak  heads  winding  through  the 

pass, 
Above  the  bushes  shown;  a  lengthened  line. 
Two  hundred  strong,  I  guess. 
first  Dom.  ItieRaaioga. 
tkecnd  Dom.  Ring  the  larum  bell, 
And  rouse  those  drunken  thieves  from  their 
debauch. 
Third  Dom.  But  I  rauat  find  our  master ; 

where  is  he.' 
FirM  Dom.  tie  was  i'  th*  inner  court  some 
minutes  siooe. 
(The  Uuum  bell  is  rung,  and  many  people  in 
€09^nmon  croes  the  stage  as  tkescenadoses.) 

BcBlfB  IV. — AB  OPBB  BPAOB  BBFOBB 
THE  GATB  OF  THB  CASTLB;  ABMBO 
mtB  ABB  DI8C0TBBBD  OB  THB  WALLB. 

Enter  Rasimoa  and  his  Force. 

Ras.  (to  those  on  the  wUls.)  Where  is  that 
villain  whom  ye  call  your  Lord  ? 
Let  him  appear,  and  say,  why  like  a  robber , — 
A  reckless,  lawless  traitor,  he  hath  dared 
My  servante  to  attack,  my  bride  to  capture, 
And  do  moet  fool  dishonour  to  my  state. 
Am  I  a  driveling  fool,— a  nerveless  stripling,— 
A  widow'd  ranny,  propping  infant's  rights, 
That  thus  he  reckons  with  impunity 
To  pour  00  me  such  outrage .' 

Enter  Sabakboob  above,  and  stands  on  the 
wall  over  the  gate. 

9am.  Raainga,  thou  art  robb'd  and  thou  art 
wroDg'd, 
And  hast  goodcause  to  utter  stormy  words. 
Baa,  Ay,  and  good  cause  to  back  those 
stormy  words 
With  stormy  blows  which  soon  shall  force 
thai  gate, 


Make  deep'rats  eniianee  through  the  rifled 

walls. 
And  leave  witnin  your  paltry  tower  of  all 
Who  dare  oppose  my  arms,  no  living  thing, 
Unless  thou  do  restore  the  mountain  beauty. 
And  all  the  spoil  thou  hast  so  basely  won. 
Sam.  Though  I  have  dared  to  wrong  thee, 
brave  Raainga, 
I've  done  it  in  the  heat  and  agony 
Of  passions  that  within  a  generous  breast 
Are  irresistible,  and,  be  assured, 
With  no  weak  calculations  of  impunity. 
The  livin|^  treasure  I  have  robb'd  thee  of, 
T  will  defend  to  the  extremity 
Of  desp'rate  effort,  ev'n  in  this  poor  hold, 
Mann'd  as  it  is.-^I  wtell  might  speak  to  thee 
Of  equal  claims  to  that  fair  beauty's  favour; 
Of  secret  love ;  of  strong  fraternsi  sympathy 
With  her  whose  honour 'd  name  1  wUl  not 

.  utter, 
But  that  were  vain. 

Has.  Vain  as  a  sea-bird's  screams, 
To  check  the  wind-scourged  ocean's  rising 

billows : 
80  &r  thou  speakest  wisely. — Stem  defiance 
I  cast  to  thee ;  receive  it  as  thou  may'st, 
Audacious  traitor ! 

Sam.  And  I  to  thee  do  cost  it  back  again 
With  words  and  heart  as  dauntless  as  thine 
own. 
Ras.'  (to  his  JoUowers.)    Here  ends  our 
waste  of  breath  and  waste  of  time. 
Oa,  pioiieers,  and  let  your  pond'rous  mallets 
Break  down  the  gate.  To  it,  my  valiant  bow- 
men! 
Discharge  a  shower  of  arrows  on  that  wall, 
And  clear  it  of  yon  load  of  miscreant  life. 
(Raainga's  followers  raise  a  shout,  which  is 
answered  by  one  equally  loud  from  the  ad- 
verse partyy  and    the    attack    commences. 
J^fter  great  efforts  of  atttuk  and  defence,  the 
gaU  is  at  lastforcedf  and  Kasinga  with  his 
force  enters  the  Castle*     The  Scene  then  do- 
ses.) 

SCEBB  V. — A  WILD  MOUNTAIN  PA80, 
WITH  A  BBIDGE  SWUNG  FROM  ONE 
BIOH  PBBPBNDICULAB  BOCK  TO 
ANOTHEB.  THB  COURSE  OF  A  SMALL 
8TBEAM,  WITH  ITS  BERBT  MABOIB, 
SEEN    BENEATH. 

Martial  music  is  heard,  and  a  militaiy  procession 
seen  at  some  distance,  winding  among  the 
rocks  and  at  length  crossing  the  bridge.  Then 
come  the  followers  of  Ras  mo  a  in  trinniidi, 
leading  Samarkoon  in  chains,  followed  by 
men  tearing  a  palaftquin,  and  in  the  rear  Ra- 
siKCA  himieir,  with  his  principal  officers.  As 
he  is  on  the  middle  or  the  bridge,  Juan  Dk 
Crsda  eaters  below,  and  calls  to  him  with  a 
load  voice. 

Jusn.  Raainga,  ho !  thou  noble  chief,  Raa- 
inga! 
Ras.  (above.)  Who  calls  on  me  ? 
Juan.  Dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  f 
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Ras.  Joa&deCreda,  is  it  thou  indeed? 
Why  do  I  find  thee  here  ? 
Juan.  Because  the  power  that  rules  o'er 
heaven  and  earth 
Hath  laid  its  hiffh  commission  en  my  soul, 
Here  to  arrest  thee  on  thjr  fetal  way. 
Riu,  What  mean  such  solemn  words  f 
Juan,  Descend  to  me  and  thou  shalt  know 
their  meaning. 
(Rssinga  erosset  the  bndge  and  rB'-appnars  6e- 
law.) 

Ras.  1  have  obeyed  thee,  and  do  hid  thee 
welcome 
To  this  fair  land  again. — But  thou  shrink*st 

baek, 
Csstinff  on  me  looks  of  upbraiding  sorrow : 
With  tnee  I  may  not  lordly  fights  sssert ; 
What  is  thy  pleasure  ? 
Juan.  Is  he,  the  prisoner  now  led  before 
thee, 
Loaded  with  chains,  like  a  vile  criminal, 
Is  he  the  noble  Sarasrkoon,  thy  brother  ? 
Ras.  Miscall  not  by  such  names  that  fet- 
ter'd  yillain : 
He^ ^ho  once  wore  them  with  fair  specious 

seeming, 
Is  now  extinct  lo  honour,  base,  and  treacher- 
ous. 
The  vilest  carcase,  trampled  under  foot 
Of  pond*rous  elephant,  tor  lawless  deeds. 
Was  ne'er  inhabited  by  soul  more  worthless. 
Juan.  Thy  bitter  wrath  ascribes  to  his  of- 
fence 
A  ten-fold  turpitude.  Suspect  thy  jodraent. 
When  two  days  thought  has  commun'd  with 

thy  conscience. 
Of  all  the  strong  temptations  which  beset 
Unwary  youth  by  potent  passions  urged, 
Thou  wilt  not  pass  on  himso  harsh  a  censure. 
Rob.  When  two  days  thought !   If  that  he 
be  alive. 
And  wear  a  human  semblance  two  days  hence. 
In  the  fell  serpent's  folds,  the  tiger's  paws. 
Or  earthquake's  pitchy  crevice,  with  like 

speed, 
Be  my  abhorred  end. 

Juan.  Hold,  hold,  Rasinga ! 

The  ,Grod,  in  whose  high  keeping  is  the  fate 
Of  every  mortal  man,  or  prince  or  slave, 
Hath  this  behest  declared,  that  sinful  man 
Should  pardon  grant  to  a  repentant  brother; 
Yea,  more  than  this, — to  his  repentant  ene- 
mies. 
So  God  commands ;  and  wilt  thou  prove  re- 
bellious ? 
'  Ras.  Ha !  hast  thou  been  in  heaven  since 

last  we  met, 
To  bring  from  hence  this  precious  message  f 

Truly 
Thou  speak'st  as  if  thou  had'st. 
Jtian.  No,  I  have  found  it  in  my  native 
land. 
Within  the  pages  of  a  sacred  book 
Which  I  and  my  compatriots  do  believe 
Contains  the  high  revealed  will  of  God. 
Ras.  Ha!  then  those  Europeans,  whom  the 
sea 


Hath  cast  like  fiends  upon  onr  (u— .*»  — ^ , 
To  wrwiff  and  noil  aiid  steep  the  soil  with 

blood, 
An  not  oompmots  of  thjr  book-taxigfal  Isai 
What !  dost  thou  east  tmne  eyes  opon  the 

gronnd? 
The  stain  of  rushing  blood  is  on  thy  cheek. 
If  thev  be  so,  methmks  they  have  obeyed 
That  iieaveniy  messai^  spsrini^Iy . — w  to ! 
TeU  mm  no  more  of  this  ftntutae  viitae^ — 
This  mercy  and  forgiveness,  ^.ven  s  womaa, 
A  diild,  •  ampleton,  would  laugh  lo  soora 
Svoh  strange  unnatural  duty. 
Juaa.  CSd  it  not  so,  tiU  I  have  toU  thee 

further {taking  Us  kmd,) 

Ras.  Detain  me  not    But  that  to  thee  I 
owe 
My  life  from  fiUal  sickness  reseuedy— desrij, 
Ful  dearly  should'st  thou  pay  for  such  pn- 

snmption. 
Let  go  thy  hold. 

Juan.  i  will  not  tiU  thou  proniae, 

Before  thy  tengeful  purpose  is  efiboted, 
To  see  me  once  sfain. 
12as.  I  promise  uien,thott  proud  and  daaal- 
less  stranger; 
For  benefits  are  traced  in  my  remembranee 
With  lines  as  ine£bceable  as  wrongs. 

[ExstrsT. 

SCBITB  YI. — TBB  BOVBS  OF  MOVTXBCSA. 

MoMTXBKSA  enters,  meeting  a  SxavAST,  frss 
the  opposite  side. 

JIfon.  What  com'st  then  toinp«rt>tky)as7 

&oe 
Is  fuUof  minrled  meaning,  grief  and  ^ladnesk 
Serv.  Mv  Lord  Rasinga,  madam,  is  retim- 
ed^— 
Retum'd  victorious ;  and  the  fair  young  bri^ 
Again  is  rescued  by  his  matchless  valour. 
Man.  All  this  is  good ;  hast  thou  no  Doie 

toteU? 
Serv.   Alas !  I  have ;  for  by  his  speanKS 

g[uarded, 
Loaded  with  chains,  most  rueful  to  behoM, 
Comes  Samarkoon.    For  now  it  doth  appear. 
That  he,  enleagned  with  robbers,  was  the 

spoiler, 
Who  beat  the  gallant  train  of  BIhleypoolie, 
And  bore  awa^r  their  prize. 
Man.  Oh,  thb  is  dreadful !  Clouds  o'eriip- 

ping  clouds 
Are  weaving  o'er  our  house  an  evil  woof.— 
A  fearful  canopy.    It  was  to  us 
That  ominous  sign  was  sent,  but  few  dap 

past, 
WhenBoodhoo*B  itjrsjbeneath  the  noon'sblsc 

dome 
With  shiv'ring  motion  gleam'd  in  slieaky 

brightness. 
Surpassing  mid-day  splendour.    Woe  is  me 
I  saw  it  not  unmov'd ;  but  little  thought. 
Ah !  little  thought  of  misery  like  this. 

Enter  Jo  ah  nx  CnxnA. 

Welcome,  De  Creda;  thou  in  hour  of  need 
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Aft  ever  wue  mnd  hslpflil.    Dost  thou  know 
Of  this  most  Btrange  event  ?    Of  Sainarkoon 
A>  lawlen  ipoiler  oy  Ranaga  conqaer'd, 
Andled^— 

Juan.  I  do;  mdoome to entieat thee, Lady, 
That  thoa  with  thy  enehafd  and  vengeful  son 
May'it  lue  a  mother's  influence  to  nve  him. 

Mon,  Entreaties  are  not  wanted,  good  De 
Creda, 
Forheiein  I  am  lealons  as  thyself. 

Juan.  He  must  not  die. 

Man,  Norshall,  iflcansave  him. 

JtMii.  Then  let  ns  meet  Raiinga,  as  he 
passes, 
JCre  he  can  reach  the  shelter  of  his  chamber, 
Where  men  are  wont  to  cherish  moody  wrath ; 
And  we  will  so  beset  him  with  our  prayers, 
That  we  shall  move  his  soul,  if  it  be  possible. 
The  fair  Artina  too  must  comewith  us 
To  beg  her  brother's  life. 

Men,  Yes,  be  it  so ;  but  first  let  us  apprise 
her, 
And  do  it  warily,  lest  sudden  grief 
O'er  whelm  her  totally. 

Juan.  That  will  be  necessary. 

And.  Lady,  let  us  find  her  instantly  \ 
We  have  no  time  to  spare.  [Exxuinr. 

SCSNK   yn. — ^A    OALI^BKT    OR    FASSAQX 
I.XADINO  TO   RASIiraA'B   CHAMBER. 

Enter  Risiitga,  speaking  to  an  Ovfickb  who 

follows  him. 

.Baa,    And  let  his  dungeon  be  secured  to 
the  utmost 
With  bolt  and  bara;  and  set  a  double  guard 
To  watch  the  entry.    Make  it  sure,  I  pay ; 
For  if  thy  prisoner  escape,  thy  li& 
Shall  pay  the  forfeit.  Tnis  thou  koowest  well, 
Therefore  be  vigilant.  [Exit  Office;r. 

The  very  blood  is  boiling  in  my  veins. 
Whilst  the  audacious  braver  ot  my  rights. 
My  arms,  my  honour,  ev'n  within  a  dungeon 
And  manacled  with  iron,  breathes  vital  air. 

Enter  Montebksa  by  the  farther  end  of  the 
Mllery»  followed  by  Artiha  and  Juah  J}^ 
Crepa,  who  restain  without  adTsncing  fur- 
ther, wnilst  she  approaches  her  Son  with  an 
air  of  dignity. 

Man.  JUuingR,  let  r  mother,  who  rejoices 
In  every  victory  thy  arms  achieve. 
Be  it  o'er  foreign,  yea,  or  kindred  foe, 
Greet  thee  right  heartily. 
Baa»  I  thank  you,  Lad  v. 

Man,  But  that  my  pride  in  thee  may  be 
unmixed 
With  any  sense  of  aught  to  taint  thy  glory, 
Oraat  me  a  boon  that  will  enhance  thy  tri- 
umph. 
And  make  me  say  with  full,  elated  heart, 
KasingR  b  my  son. 
Baa,  Name  it ;  whatever  a  man  may  grant 

is  thine. 
Man,  The  life  of  Samarkoon ;  that  is  my 
boon. 


Baa,  The  life  of  Somarkoon!    then  thou 
dost  ask 
The  foul  disgrace  and  ruin  of  thy  son. 
JIfim.  Not  so ;  for  thine  own  peace  and  fu- 
ture weal,   ' 
I  do  adjure  thee  to  be  merciful. 
Bat,  And  would'st  thou  see  the  son  whom 
thou  did'st  bear 
An  unreveng'd,  despis'd,  derided  man .' 
And  have  I  got  from  thee  and  my  brave  siie 
This  manly  stature  and  these  hands  of  strength 
To  play  an  ideot's  or  a  woman's  part  ? 
If  such  indeed  be  Montebesa's  wish, 
Poor  sliffht-bon'd,  puny,  shambling  drivellers, 
Or  sickfy  maidens,  should  have  been  the  ofiT- 

sprixig 
Produced  by  her  to  mock  a  noble  house. 
Man,  O  say  not  so !  there  will  be  no  dis- 
honour. 
Baa,  What !  no  dishonour  in  the  mocking 
lips. 
And  pointing  fingers  of  the  meanest  peasant, 
Who  would  his  whetted  blade  sheath  in  the 

heart 
Of  his  own  mother's  son  for  half  the  wrong, — 
Ay,  half  the  wrong  which  that  audacious 

traitor 
Has  done  to  me ! — Cease,  lady ;  say  no  more : 
I  cannot  henceforth  live  in  ignominy, 
Therefore,  good  sooth  !  I  cannot  grant  your 
boon. 
Art,  {puking  forward  and  catching  hold  of 
his  hand  and  his  garments,) 
Dear,  dear  Raunga !  wilt  thou  make  my  life 
One  load  of  wretchedness  ^    Thou'st  cast  me 

off,— 
i  who  so  loved  thee  and  love  thee  still,^ — 
Thou'st  cast  me  off  and  I  will  meekly  bear  it 
Then,  wilt  thou  not  make  some  amends  to  me 
In  a  sav'd  brother's  life,  for  all  the  tears. 
The  bitter  tears  and  anguish  this  has  cost  me  ? 
Bos.  {shaking  her  ^.)  Thy  plea  is  also 
vain ;  awa^,  away  ! 
Thy  tpars  and  anguish  had  been  better  com- 
forted, 
Had  he  a  more  successful  spoiler  proved. 
{TStrxMig  fiercely  on  Juan  de  Crcda,  Ufho  now 

advances.) 
Ha !  thou  too  art  upon  me !    Thou  whose 

kindred 
And  coUeagues  are  of  those  who  read  firood  lore. 
And  speak  like  holy  saints,  and  act  like  fiends. 
By  my  brave  Other's  soul,  where'er  it  be, 
lliou  art  a  seemly  suitor  for  such  favour  ! 

{Bursts  away  from  them  and  Exit.) 
Art.  De  Cieda,  good  De  Creda,  dear  De 
Creda! 
Wilt  thou  not  follow  him  ? 
Juan,  Not  now ;  it  were  in  vain ;  I  might 
as  well. 
While  wreck  of  unroof  d  cots   and   forest 

bouffhs. 
And  sand  and  rooted  herbage  whirl  aloft, 
Dark'ning  the  sky,  bid  the  outrageous  hurri- 
cane 
Spare  a  rock-cresting  palm. — ^Bnt  yet  despair^ 
not; 
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I'll  And  a  ■eaaon.     Let  me  lead  tliee  henoe. 
Mofi'  I  fear  the  fierceness  of  hia  antam'd 

spirit 
Will  never  yield  until  it  be  too  late ; 
And  then  be  will  in  brooding,  vain  repentance, 
The  more  relentleas  be  to  tutaie  criminala ; 
Aa  thou^rh  the  death  of  one  he  ihoold  have 

■pared, 
Made  it  injustice  e'er  to  apaie  another. 
I  know  his  dangerous  nature  all  too  well. 

[EZBPIIT. 

SCBVK   VIII.— A  PRItOV. 

Samakkooit  is  discoTercd  in  chains  |  a  lamp 
burning  od  the  ground  near  hiniy  and  a  pitcher 
of  water  by  it. 

Sam.  And  now  the  close  of  this  my  present 
being, 
With  all  its  hopes,  its  happiness  and  pain, 
Is  near  at  hand, — a  violent  bloody  close. 
Perhaps  with  added  torture  and  disgrace. 
Oh,  Kattragam,  terrific  deity  ! 
Thy  stern  decrees  have  compassed  all  this 

misery. 
Short,  turbulent,  and  changeful,  and  disast'- 

rous, 
Hath  been  this  stage  of  ray  existence.    What, 
When  this  is  past,  abides  me  in  my  progress 
To  the  Btill  blessing  of  un vision  *d  rest. 
Who  may  imagine  or  conjecture  ? — Blessing  ! 
Alas  !  it »  a  dull  anjoyous  blessing 
To  lose  with  consciousness  of  pain,  all  con- 
sciousness : 
Tht^  pleasure  of  sweet  aonnds  and  beauteous 

sights, 
Bride,  sister,  friends, — all  vanish*d  and  ex- 
tinct, > 
That  stilly,  endless  rest  may  be  unbroken. 
Oh,  oh !  he  is  a  miserable  man, 
Who  covets  such  a  blessing ! — Hush,  bad 

thoughts ! 
Rebellious,  faithless  thoughts!    My  misery 
Is  deep  enough  to  make  even  this  a  hiessing. 

Enter  Artina. 

It  cannot  be  !  is  it  some  fantasy : 
Who  and  what  art  thou  ? 
^Tt.  (approaching  Aim  softly,)  The  thing  I 

seem ;  thy  miserable  sister. 
Sam.  My  sen*rous,  loving  sister,  in  her  love 
Running  sucn  fearful  risk  to  comfort  me. 
£rt,  Say,  more  than  this^  dear  brother; 
.      more  than  comfort ; 
1  come  to  sefthee  free. 
Sam.  Has  he  relented  ? 

^rt.  No,  no !  Rasinga  is  most  ruthles.    I, 
By  means  of  this,  (showing  a  signei)  which, 

in  oar  better  days. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  use  at  will, 
Have  passd  the  guards,  and  may  a  short 

while  hence 
Bv  the  same  means  return, — ^return  in  nfety. 
Meantime  let  me  undo  those  galling  letters ; 
Fve  brought  fit  tools,  and  thon  shalt  teach  me 
Bow. 


wiH 


Saa^  Btttoaa'sttho«thittkt2ie 

let  thee  pan, 
Ev'n  with  thy  signet,  leadiajg  a 
It  cannot  \m ;  thou  doet  deceive  tli;. 
Thy  mis'iy  and  afieetioa  make  tJhee  fiioli^ 
Jhi.  Noiao;  there  ia  •  secret  {Masai 

der. 
That  atone  (foiiUing  ftic)  Uke  maay 

in  tne  wall. 
But  rougher  still ;  (fees  dses  le  tka 

loMdkeril)lookatit*  takegoodkeed, 
Hia  in  its  core  a  groove  on  which  it  tuna  : 
A  man's  foil  stzength  will  moTe  it,  and  des- 
pair 
Will  make  thee  stronif. 
Saw.  Were  two  men's  ainngth  re^oir'd,  I 

feel  within  ma 
The  neana  for  auoh  deliveraooe ;  if,  indeed, 
Thon  haat  not  been  daeeiv'd  by  aoaa  fidK 

tale. 
JSrt,  I'm  not  deoeiv'd.    Bat  wait,  when  I 

am  gone, 
With  limfaa  yet  aeemingly  enthiaD'd,  ntil 
The  waiy  guard  hath  oome  to  aseertain 
Thy  pceaence  here ;  and  then,  when  he  ft- 

tirea,' 


Thou  know'st  the  resL-^Uaate,  let 

thy  shackles. 
Is  thb  the  way  ? 
(KnuUng  dawn  and  luiMg  Aer 
breakii^  the  duUns,  vmick  ahe  draws  from 
tkeJbUuofkerrobe.) 

Sam.  Well  done,  my  nvoat  ineompaxabk 
sister! 
Afliwtion  aeema  to  teach  thee  cyafb-maa's 
skill. 
Art.  This  link  is  broken. 
Sam.  Bo  it  is  indeed, 

if  I  am  hied  yet  to  live  on  earth, 
A  prosp'rons  man,  I'll  have  thy  figxue  ffiavea, 
As  now  thou  art,  with  impleoients  in  Land, 
And  make  of  it  a  tutelary  idol. 
Art  (stiU  working  at  tie  chains.)  Ha!  ihoa 
speak*8tcheerly  now ;  and  tK^  chaaf> 
ed  voice 
Is  a  good  omen.    Doat  thou  not  remember 
How  once  in  play  I  bound  th  v  stripling  limbs 
With  braided  reeds,  as  a  mock  criminal  f 
We  little  thouglit — k — Another  link  ia  coa- 

quer'd, 
And  one  alone  remains.    (TVies  to  mniaoas  iL) 


But  it  ia  atabbom. 
Oh,  ifthat  1  ahoold  now  lack  needed  strength ! 
Vile,  hateful  link— give  way ! 

Enter  Rabhtoa,  aad  she  starts  up,  lectii^  fall 
her  tools  c»  the  gioond. 

Bos.  And  thoa  art  here,  thoa  moat  rebel* 
Uooa  woman ! 
A  fidthfiil  spy  had  given  me  notice  of  it. 
And  yet  methought  it  was  imposatble 
Thoa  ooold'at  be  ao  rehelUoas,  ao  bemft 
Oi*  female  honour,  matronly  allegiaaoe. 

Art,  UDbnidmenot,myIiord;I'veatjottr 
feet 
Impkr'd  yoa  to  leient  and  spare  hta  life. 
The  last  anool  of  my  fiuher's  hopoor'd  F 
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But  thoa,  with  Dmelentiiiff  tyruiny. 
Hast  chid  me  from  thee. — ^Maironljr  alleg^ce, 
Even  in  a  fitvonr'd  and  beloved  wife, 
O'ei-rulea  not  every  daty ;  and  to  hef,   - 
Who  is  despis'd^  abandon'd,  and  disgraced, 
Can  it  be  more  miperiouB  ?  No,  Rasinga ; 
I  were  nnmeet  to  wear  a  woman's  form,  ^ 
If,  with  the  means  to  save  my  brother's  liie, 
Not  implicating  thine,  I  had  from  fear 
Of  thy  displeasure,  grievous  as  it  is, 
Forborne  to  use  them. 

Ru,  Hat  such  bold  words  to  justify  the 
act. 
Making  rebellion  virtue  I  Such  audacity 
Calls  for  the  punishment  which  law  provides 
For  faithless  and  for  disobedient  wives. 

Sam.  Rasinga,  if  that  shameful  threat  be 
serious. 
Thou  art  the  felleat,  fiercest,  meanest  tyrant 
That  e'er  join 'd  human  form  to  demon  s  spirit. 

Bos.  And  dost  thou  also  front  me  with  a 
storm 
Of  loud  injurious  clamour  r — ^Ho,  without ! 

(  CaUmg  aloud  off  the  stage.) 
I  came  not  here  to  hold  a  wordy  war 
With  criminals  and*  women. — Ho !  I  say. 

Enter  Guards. 

Secure  the  prisoner,  and  fasten  tightly 

Hie  unlock'd  chains. — And,  Lady,  come  thou 
instantly 

To  such  enthralment  as  becomes  thy  crime. 

[£xB05T  Rasinga  and  Artina,  toko  is  led  off 
by  guards,  whtle  motioning  her  last  farewell 
to  Samarkoon. ,  The  eeene  closes. 

SCEKB     IX.-^AK     APARTMENT     IJV     THE 
HOUSE   OF   MONTEBEBA. 

Samae  is  discovered  playios^  ^^  ^^  ^ooc  ^i^^ 
toys,  aod  Sabawatte  sitting  bj  him. 

Samar.  (holding  up  a  toy.)  This  is  the  pret^ 
ttest  play  thmg  of  tnem  all : 
I  will  not  use  it  till  my  mother  come. 
That  she  may  eee  it  fresh  and  beautiful. 
8ah.  Alas,  sweet  Samar !  would  that  she 

were  here ! 
Samar,  Will  she  not  soon .'  how  long  she 
stays  away ! 
And  she  has  been  so  kind  to  me  of  late. 
Sah.  Was  she  not  always  kind.' 
Samar,  Tes,  .always  very  kind,  but  sinee 
my  fallier 
Has  thought  of  that  new  bride^I  hate  that 

bride — 
And  spoken  to  mo  seldom  and  with  looks 
Not  like  his  wonted  looks,  she  has  been  kinder ; 
Has  kiss'd  me  oflener,  and  has  held  me  closer 
To  her  soft  bosom.    O  she  loves  me  dearly ! 
And  dearly  I  love  her ! — Where  is  she  now. 
That  thou  should'st  say,  <<  I  would  that  she 
were  liere  I  " 
Sah,  Dear  boy !  I  may  not  tell  thee. 
Samar,  May  not  tell  me  I 

Then  she  is  in  some  sad  and  hateful  place. 
And  I  will  go  lo  her. 

5i 


•    Sab,  Ah  no  !  thou  can'stnot. 

Samar.  I  will^  what  shall  withhold  me, 
Sabawatte? 

Sab.  Strong  bolts  and  bars,  deaf  child ! 

Samar.  Is  she  in  prison  ? 

Sab,  She  is. 

Samar.  And  who  hath  daied  to  put  her 
there  ? 

Sab.  Thy  father. 

Samar.         Then  he  is  a  wicked  man, 
Most  cruel  and  most  wicked, 
ru  sta^  do  loneer  here  :  I'll  go  to  her; 
And  ifmrough  bolts  and  bars  i  may  not  paasi 
I  at  her  door  will  live,  as  my  poor  dog 
Close  by  my  threshold  lies  and  pines  and 

moans 
When  he's  shut  out  from  me. — I  needs  must 

Rooms  are  too  good  for  me  when  she's  in  pri- 
son. 

Come,  lead  me  to  the  place  ;  I  charge  thee 
do; 

I'll  stay  no  longer  here. 

Enter  Mohtebesa,  and  be  runs  to  her,  cla^ng 
her  knees,  and  bareting  into  tears* 

Afon.  What  is  the  matter  with  thee,  my 
dear  child .'  (to  Sabawatte.)  Does  he 
know  aught? 
Sab,        I  couldnot  keep  it  from  him. 
Samar.  I  know  it  all ;  I  know  it  all,  good 
grandame. 
O  take  me  to  her !  take  me  to  her  prison, 
rn  be  with  her ;  I'll  be  and  bide  with  her ; 
No  other  place  shall  hold  me. 

Mon.  Be  pacified,  dear  child !  be  padfied, 
And  I  myself  will  take  thee  to  thy  mother : 
The  guards  will  not  reCiise  to  let  me  pass. 
Weep  not  so  bitterly,  my  own  dear  Samar ! 
Fy !  wipe  away  those  tearSj  and  come  with  me« 
Sab.  A  blessing  on  you,  madam,  for  this 
goodness ! 
It  had  been  cruelty  to  keep  him  here. 

[Eeevjit. 


ACT  III. 

SCEKE  I. — THE  PRIVATE  CHAMBER  OF 
RASINGA,  WHO  IS  DISCOVERED  WALK- 
IKQ'  BACKWARDS  AND  FORWARDS  IN 
GREAT  AGITATION. 

Ras.  That  I— that  I  alone  must  be  restrain- 
ed ! 
The  very  meanest  cliicf  who  holds  a  mansion. 
May  therein  take  his  pleasure  with  a  second, 
When  that  his  earlier  wife  begins  to  fade, 
Or  that  his  wearied  heart  longs  for  another. 
Ay,  this  may  be ;  but  I  am  deem'd  a  slave, 
A  tam'd — a  woman-bound — a  simple  fool,  (af- 
ter a  pause) 
Nor  did  I  seek  for  it ;  fate  was  my  tempter* 
That  face  of  beauty  was  by  fate  unveil'd ; 
And  I  must  needs  forbear  to  look  upon  it. 
Or  looking,  most  forbear  to  love — Bold  traitor ! 
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That  he  ihould  also,  in  that  Tery  moment, 
Catch  the  bright  iflimpae  and  dare  to  be  my 

riTal! 
FV,  fy!  Hia  jealooii  fiflter  set  him  on. 
Why  is  my  mind  so  nck*d  and  rent  with 

this? 
Jealous,  lebelliotts,  spiteful  as  she  is, 
I  need  not,  will  not  look  upon  her  punishment 
Beneath  the  wat'ry  gleam  one  moment's  itirag- 

No  more  out  this.  {ttfsnngkisttrmsinagoKy.) 

Oh,  oh  !  there  was  a  time, 
A  time  bat  shortly  past,  when  such  a  thought 
^tne  c 


Hadbeen- 


cords  of  life  had  snapt 


asunder 
At  such  a  thought. — And  it  must  come  to  this  ! 

(after  another  perturbed  piotse.) 
It  needs  must  he }  I'm  driven  to  the  bnnk. 
What  is  a  woman's  life,  or  any  life 
That  poisons  his  repose  for  whom  it  flourish- 
ed? 
1  would  have  cherish'd,  honour'd  her,  yet 
she. 

Rejecting  all,  has  ev'n  to  this  extremity 

No,  no !  it  is  that  hateful  fiend,  her  brother, 
Who  for  his  damn'd  desires  and  my  dishon- 
our 
Hath  urged  her  on. — ^The  blood  from  his  shorn 

trunk 
Shall  to  mine  eyes  be  as  tlte^shing  fbhnt 
To  the  narch'd  pilgrim.— Blood !  but  that 

his  rank 
Forbids  such  execution,  his  marr'd  carcass, 
A  trampled  mass — a  spectacle  of  horror, 

Should the  defral^d  traitor ! 

(JVbtse  at  the  door.) 
Who  is  there  .•* 
Juande  Creda.  (without.)  Juan  de  Creda: 

pray  undo  thy  door. 
Ras,  No,  not  to  thee;  not  even  to  thee, 

De  Creda. 
Juan,  (without.)  Nay,  but  thou  must,  or 
fail  in  honest  thith. 
I  have  thy  promise  once  again  to  see  me 
Ere  thy  revengeful  purpose  take  effect ; 
Yea,  and  I  hold  thee  to  it. 
Bos,  Turn  from  my  door,  for  thou  since 
then  hast  seen  me, 
And  hast  no  further  claim. 
Juan,  (without.)  Tamper  not  so  unfidrly 
with  thy  words : 
1  saw  thee  as  the  forest  peasant  feei 
A  hunted  tiger  passing  to  his  lair. 
Is  this  sufficient  to  acquit  thee  ?  No ; 
I  claim  thy  promise  still,  as  unredeem'd. 
Unbar  thy  cnamber  door,  and  let  me  in. 

Raa.  (opening  the  dooTf  and  as  Juan  etUen.) 
tV>me  in,  come  in  then,  if  it  must  be  so. 
Is  misery  a  pleasant  sight  to  thee. 
That  thou  dost  pray  and  begto  look  upon  it  ? 
Juan,  t'orgive  me,  brave  llasinga,  if  I  say, 
The  mis'ry  of  thine  alter'd  face,  to  me 
Is  sight  more  welcome  than  a  brow  cosoposed. 
But  tis  again  to  change  that  haggard  face 
To  the  composure  of  a  peaceful  mind, 
That  I  am  come.— O  deign  to  listen  to  me ! 


Let  me  beseech  thee  not  to  Wreck  thy  happi- 
ness 
For  fell  ifevlBnge ! 

Uaa.  Well,  wfell ;  and  w«ft«  it  so, 

I  wreck  my  happiness  to  save  my  hoiKMir. 
Juan.  To  save  thine  honoto  ? 
Rom.  Tei ;  the  meahfedt  dsve 

That  turns  the  stubborn  soil  with  drop^iBf 

brow. 
Would  bold  an  outraged,  unreveaiged  chief 
As  more  contemptible  than  tar{ttd  reptile 
That  cannot  sting  the  foot  whileh  twsHs  i^ob 

it. 
Juan.  When  fear  w  swdid  motiveBare  in- 

puted 
As  causes  why  revenge  hath  been  forbotne. 
Contempt  wiU  follow,  from  the  natonl  fieei- 

ings 
Of  every  breast,  or  savage  or  instmcted. 
But  when  the  valiant  and  the  generoos  psr- 

don, 
Ev*n  instantly  as  lightning  rends  the  tntak 
Of  the  strong  Nahagaha,  pride  o'  the  weed, 
A  kindred  glow  of  admiration  paaaes 
Through  every  manly  bbsom,  proving  anreiyr 
That  men  are  brethren,  children  of  one  sin*. 
The  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Bat.  Perplex  me  not  with  vain  aad  loAj 

words, 
Which  to  the  stunn'd  ear  of  aii  ihjnr'd  inan 
Are  like  the  fitful  sounds  of  a  swob  torrent, 
Noble,  but  void  of  all  distinctive  meaniaff. 
Juan.  Their  meaning  is  distiflci  li  well  ss 

noble ; 
Teaching  to  froward  man  the  will  of  God. 
Ras,  And  who  taught  thee  to  know  tha 

wUlofGod? 
Juan.  Our  sacred  Scriptore. 
Bas.         What  ?  your  Christian  Seriptwr, 
Which,  as  I  have  been  told,  hath  hied  dkhc 

discord 
Than  all  the  other  firebrands  of  the  earth, 
With  chureh  oppos'd  to  church  aad  sect  Is 

sect. 
In  fierce  contention ;  ay,  fell  bloody  striie. 
Certes,  if  all  firom  the  same  bo<^  be  tan^, 
Its  words  may  have,  as  I  befbre  have  saad, 
A  noble  sound,  but  no  distinctive  meaaiag. 
Juan.  That  which  thou  hast  been  told  of 

shameful  cUscord, 
Perversely  drawn  from  the  pure  aooroe  of 

peaoe^ 
Is  true ;  and  yet  it  is  a  book  of  wisdom. 
Whose  clear,  important,  general  troths  uof 

guide 
The  simplest  and  the  wisest  t  truths  whiob 

stiU 
Have  been  by  every  church  and  seotackae** 

ledged. 
Bob.  And  what,  I  pray,  are  these  acknow- 
ledged precepts 
Which  they  but  learn,  it  seems,  to  disobey ' 
Juan.  The  love  of  God,  aad  of  that  blesKd 

Being, 
Sent  in  his  love  to  teach  his  will  to  men ; 
Imploring  them  their  hearts  to  poxify 
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From  hatiedi  wtoDg,  and  ev'ry  aentaal  ez- 

ceiB, 
That  in  a  happier  world,  when  this  it  past, 
They  qubj  enjoy  true  blefla^dnesa  forever. 
M9.  llien  why  hold  all  ihJ3  coil  concern- 
ing t^at 
Which  ifl  90  plain,  and  ezcdlent,  and  acknow- 
ledged' f 
Jwm^  Beoiose  they  have  in  buay  reitleBs 
zeal 
Raia'd  to  importance  aliffht  and  trivial  parts ; 
Contending  for  them,  tifl  they  have  at  last 
Believ'cl  them  of  more  moment,  ev'n  than  all 
The  plaii^  and  lib'nd  tenor  of  the  whole. 
As  it  we  ahoiild  maintain  a  wart  or  mole 
To  be  the  main  diatinctiona  of  a  man. 
Rather  than  the  fair  brow  and  upright  form, — 
The  graceful,  ^reneral  lineaments  of  nature. 
Bof,   Tl^B  IS  indeed  most  strange:  ^ow 

hath  it  been  ?' 
Juan.  The  Scripture  lay  before  them  like 
^paky 
With  all  its  gloriops  stars,  in  some  smooth 

pool 
Clearly  reflected,  till  in  busy  idleness, 
Like  children  gathering  pebbles  on  its  hrink^ 
Each  needs  must  cast  nis  mite  of  learning  m 
To  try  its  depth,  till  sky  and  stars,  ajidflrlory. 
Become  one  wrinkled  maze  of  wila  confusion. 
But  that  good  Scriptu^  and  its  blessed  Author 
Stand  far  and  far  apart  from  all  this  coil. 
As  the 'Bright  sky  from  the  distorted  surface 
Of  broken  waters  wherein  it  was  imaged. 
Rag.  And  this  good  Scripture  does,  as  thou 
'        belie  vest, 
Contain  the  will  of  God. 

Juan.  I  do  believe  it. 

A  lid  therein  is  a  noble  duty  taught, 
To  pardon  injuries, — ^to  pardon  enemies. 
lias.  I  do  not  doubt  it.    'Tis  an  easy  mat^ 
ter 
For  holy  saoe  or  prophet  in  his  cell, 
Who  lives  uoof  from  wrongs  and  injuries 
Which  other  men  endure,  to  teach  such  pre- 
cepts. 
Juan.  Most  justly  urged :  but  he  who  ut- 
terM  this 
Did  qot  enforce  It  at  a  rate  so  easy. 
Though  proved  by  many  good  ana  marvelous 

acta 
To  be  the  missioned  Son  of  the  Most  High, 
He  meekly  bore  the  wrongs  of  wicked  men ; 
And,  in  tlie  agonies  of  crucifixion. 
The  cruel  death  he  died,  did  from  his  croas 
Look  up  to  heaven  in  earnest  supplication 
Et'u  for  the  men  who  were  inflicting  on  him 
Those  shameful  suflTrings,— pardon  ev*n  for 
them. 
Raa»  {hotping  his  headf  and  cowring  Ifia 
'  Jac€  vnA  hia  kimdg.)    Indeed,  m- 
deed,  thia  was  a  noble  Being. 
Juan.  Ay,  brave  Rasinga ;  ireful  as  tnou  art, 
Thou  hast  a  heart  to  own  such  excellence. 

(tatfing  kis  hand  soothingly  on  Rasinga'a.) 
And  00  consider  too  how  he  who  wrong'd 

theer-  ^ 

Tbe  youthful  Samarkpon 


Rob.    (shaking  off  his  haaid  iimiieuU$f.) 

Name  not  the  villain. 

Juan,  That  epithet  belcMigs  not  to  a  youth, 
Who  in  the  fever'd  madness  of  strong  passion, 
Bj  beauty  kindled,  goaded  by  despair, 
Perhapfi  witl^  aympathy,  for  that  he  deem*d 
A  sister's  sorrows— 

Ras.  Hold  thy  peace,  De  Creda ; 

Thy  Vrords  exasperate  and  stir  within  ine 
The  half-spent  flames  of  wrath. 
He  is  a  villain,  an  audacious  villain ; 
A  most  ungrateful,  cunning,  ariful  villain. 
Leave  me,  i  charge  thee,  lest  thou  utter  that 
Which  might  provoke  me  to  unseemly  out- 
rage. 
I  owe  my  Ine  to  thee,  and  but  for  that 
Leave  me,  I  charge  thee. 

Juan.  I  do  nq^fear  what  thou  may'stdo  to 
me. 

Ras.  ^o;  but /fear  it,  ^erefore  quit  me 
instantly. 
Out,  out !  {Opening  tht  dw^r  andpuMng  him 

away.) 
Ho !  Ehleypooiie !  ye  wl\o  wait  without, 
I  want  your  presence  here.  '       [Exit  Juan. 

floter  Eblxtpoolix  and  Mihdooitt. 

EU.  (i^Ur  having  yfaitcd  jovm  tinu  to  f«- 
edue  the  comnuinds  ^  his  master^ 
wAo  without  notiang  Atm  100^5  ahoui 
the  chamber  tn  vtoUnl  agitation.) 
My  Lord,  we  humbly  wait  for  your 
commands.  (a«iiM  to  Mihdoony.) 
He  heeds  us  not:  as  though  we  were  not 
here.  (aloud.) 

We  humU/  wait,  my  Lord,  to  know  your 
pleasure. 

Ras.  My  pleasure  is 

(Stopping  and  looking  bewildered.) 
I  know  not  what  it  is. 
Mih.  Perhaps,  my  Lord,  yeu  wish  tocoun- 
,  terman4 
Some  orders  that  regar.d  the  executions, 
Fix*d  for  to-morrow,  at  an  hour  so  ear^. 
Ras.  When  did  Rasing^  countermand  his 
orders, 
So  call'd  for,  and  sogiyeii.' — T^hy  wait  ye 
here? 
Ehl.  Tou  call'd  for  us,  my  Lord ;  and  well 
you  know 
That  Ehieypoolie  hath  a  ready  aptness 

For 

Ras.  Boasting,  fooling,  flattery,  and  lies. 
Be  gone,  I  say  ;  I  did  not  call  for  you. 
At  least  I  meant  it  not. 
(T^trns  away  hastily  and  kxit  by  another  door.) 
Em.  For  boasting,  fooling,  flattery,  and  lies! 
How  angry  men  pervert  aU  sober  judgment! 
If  I  commend  myself,  who  like  myself 
Can  know  so  well  my  actual  claims  to  praise  ? 
Mih.  Most  true,  for  surely  no  one  else  doth 

know  it. 
Ehl.  And  fooling  is  an  angry  name  for  wit. 
Mih.  Thy  wit  is  fooling,  tnerefore  it  should 
seem 
Thy  fooling  may  be  wit.    Then  for  thy  flat- 
tery, 
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What  dost  thou  say  to  that  ? 

Ehl,  Had  he  dblik'd  it, 

It  had  been  dealt  to  him  in  ocantier  meavure. 
And  Hea — ^to  hear  a  prince  whose  fitful  hn- 

mours 
Can  mar  or  make  the  vanals  who  sorroimd 

him, 
Name  this  as  special  charge  on  any  one ! 
His  yiolent  passions  have  reduced  his  judg- 
ment 
To  very  childishness. 
^lA.    But  dost  tiiou  thiok  the  fierceness  of 
his  wrath 
Will  make  him  really  bring  to  execution 
^  wifis  who  has  so  long  and  dearly  loved  him  ? 
Ehl,  How  should  I  know  what  he  will  real- 
ly do? 
The  woras  he  spoke  to  me  ey'n  now  may 

show  thee 
His  judgment  is  obscured.  But  if  he  do, 
Where  is  the  harm  when  fiided  wives  are  cross 
And  will  not  live  in  quietness  with  a  younger, 
To  lielp  them  on  a  step  to  their  Newane } 
She  never  favour'd  me,  that  dame  Artina, 
And  I  foresaw  she  would  not  come  to  good. 

[EXXDRT. 

SCEirS  II. — A  LA  BOB  COURT  OB  OPEK 
SPACE  WITH  EVERT  THIN&  PREPARED 
FOR  THE  EXECVTIOir  OF  SAMARKOON: 

.  A  SEAT  OF  STATE  HEAR  THE  FRONT 
OF  THE  STAGE. 

Spectators  and  Guards  discovered. 

First  Spec.  There  is  a  mass  of  life  assem- 
bled here  : 
All  eyes,  no  voice ;  there  is  not  even  the  mur- 
mur 
Of  stifled  whispers. — Deep  &nd  solenm  si- 
lence ! 
Second  Spec.   Hnsh^  hush !    Artma  comes, 
and  by  her  side, 
Her  son  in  the  habiliments  of  one 
Prepared  for  death.  This  surely  cannot  be : 
It  is  impossible. 
First  Spec.  I  hope  it  is. 

Enter  Abtika  and  Samar,  with  Saba  watte 
on  the  one  side  of  them,  and  Juan  de  Creoa 
on  the  other)  attendants  following. 

Jirt,  Alas,  for  thee,  my  noble,  generous 

cbUd! 
Samar.   Fear  not  for  me,  dear  mother! 
Lean  upon  me. 
Nay,  let  me  feel  your  hand  press'd  on  my 

shoulder. 
Pressed  more  upon  me  still.    It  pleases  me. 
Weak  as  I  am,  to  think  I  am  thy  prop. 
Jht.  O  what  a  prop  thou  wonld'st  have 
be^n  to  me ! 
And  what  a  creature  for  a  loathly  grave^ — 
For  death  to  prey  upon !— Turn,  turn !  Oh, 

turn! 
Advance  no  further  on  this  dreadful  path. 
Samar.  I  oame  not  here  to  turn ;  and  for 
the  path. 


And  what  it  leads  to,  if  yon  can  endme  it. 
Then  so  can  I : — ^fear  not  for  me,  dear  mother  < 
Nay,  do  not  fear  at  all ;  'twill  soon  be  over. 
M.  Oh!   my  brave  heart!    my  angms^ 
and  my  pride. 
Even  on  the  very  marsin  of  the  grave. ' 
Good  Sabawatis !  hol4  him ;   take  him  froo 
me. 
Sab.  I  cannot,  madam ;  and  De  Creda  ssji, 
'Tis  best  that  you  should  yield  to  his  dmiie 
Jht.  It  is  a  fearful— an  appalling  risk. 
Sab.  Is  there  aught  «]se  that  yoo  wooU 

charge  me  with  ? 
Art.  Tes,  dearest  friend,  there  is — it  is  mj 
hut. 
Let  not  my  little  daughters  know  of  thii; 
They  are  too  young  to  miss  me.  Little  Moon 
Will  soon  forget  that  she  has  seen  my  fket ', 
Therefore  whoe'er  is  kind  to  them  they'll 

love. 
Say  this  to  her,  who  will  so  shortly  SB. 
Their  mother's  place,  and  she  will  pitv  ihtm. 
Add,  if  thou  wilt,  that  I  such  gentJe  des£s|3 
Expected  f^om  her  hands,  and  bade  IheetMcii 

them 
To  love  and  honour  her. 
Sab.  My  heart  will  burst  in  uttering  ssck 

words. 
Art.  Tet  for  mv  sake  thou'U  do  It;  vih 
thou  not  r 
CSabawatte  motions  assent,  hii  etmui  ^eak.) 


Enter  Samarkoos,  chained  and  goaided. 

Art.  (rushing  on  to  meet  kim.)  My  brother, 

my  youn^  Samarkoon,  my  brodKi, 
Whom  1  so  lov'd  m  early,  happy  da^s; 
Thou  top  and  blossom  of  my  auier's  boose ! 
Sam.  Weep  not,  my  sister,  death  bringi 

sure  relief; 
And  manv  a  brave  man's  son  has  died  dv 

death 
That  now  abideth  me. 
Art.  Alas !  ere  that  bright  son  which  diaa 

so  brightly 
Shall  reach  his  noon,  of  my  brave  fttbei^  rscs 
No  male  descendant  shalfremain  alive, — 
Not  one  to  wear  the  honours  of  his  name, 
And  I  the  cursed  cause  of  all  this  wreck ! 
Oh,  what  was  I,  that  I  presumptnoody 
Should  think  tu  keep  his  undivided  heart ' 
'Twere  better  I  hod  liv*d  a  drudge,-«a  shw, 
To  do  the  meanest  service  of  his  house, 
Than  see  thee  thus,  my  hapless,  noble  hzother. 
Sam.  Lament  not, gentle  sister;  to  have 

seen  thee 
Debased  and  scom'd,  and  thAt  most  wood*- 

rous  creature. 
Whose  name  I  will  not  utter,  made  the  means 
Of  vexing  thee — ^it  would  have  driven  dm 

frantic. 
Then  do  not  thus  lament ;  nor  tlunk  that  I 
Of  aught  accuse  thee.    Let  us  now  ttks 

leave. 
In  love  mtet  dearly  link'd,  which  only  death 

Has  power  to  sever. 

(Co  Siunar,  as  first  ohservimg  Am.) 
Boy,  why  art  thou  heie  r 
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Samar.  To  be  my  mother*!  partner  and 
companion. 
Tifl  meet ;  for  who  bat  me  should  clinff.  to 
her  ? 

Enter  Rasiitoa,  and  placet  himielf  in  the  Mat : 
a  deep  lilence  follows  for  a  coniiderable  time. 

Mih.  {who  kas  kept  guard  toUhkisspeamun 
over  Samarkoon,  note  approaching 
Rasinga.)    The  hoar  is  pasty  my 
Lord,  whicjji  was  appointed; 
And  you  commanded  meio  g;iTe  you  notice. 
Is  it  your  pleasure  that  the  ezecotioners 
Proceed  to  do  their  office  on  the  prisoners, 
Who  are  all  three  prepared  ? 

Ras.  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

^t'A.  The  three  prepared -for  death  abide 

your  signal.  , 

lias.  There  are  but  two. 
Mih.  Forgive  opposing  words,  these  is  a 

third. 
Ras.  A  third,  say*Bt  thou  ?  and  who  ? 
Mih.  Your  son,  my  Lord ; 

A  Tolanteer  for  death,  whom  no  persuasion 
Cttn  moye  to  be  divided  from  his  mother. 

Ras.  I  cannot  credit  this ;  it  is  some  craf^ — 
Some  poor  device.   Go,  bring  the  boy  to  me. 
(Mihdoony  leads  San^ar  Co  his  father.) 
Why  art  thoa  here,  my  child  ?  and  is  it  so, 
That  thou  dost  wisn  to  die  f 

Samar.  I  wish  -to  be  where'er  my  mother 

Alive  or  dead. 

Ras.  Think  well  of  what  thou  say 'st ! 

It  shall  be  so  if  thou  indeed  desire  it. 
l^ut  be  advised ;  death  is  a  dreadful  thing. 
Samar.  They  say  it  is:  but  I  will  be  with 
her; 
I'll  die  her  death,  and  feel  but  what  she  suf- 
fers. 
Ras.  And  art  thou  not  afiaid?  Thou*rt  ig- 
norant ; 
Thoa  dost  not  know  the  misery  of  drown- 
ing J— 
The  booming  waters  closing  over  thee, 

And  thoa  stiu  sinking,  straggling  in  the  tank, 
On  whose  deep  bottom,  weeds  and  water 

snakes, 
And  filthy  lizards  will  around  thee  twine, 
IVhilst  thou  art  choaking.  It  is  horrible. 
Samar.  The  death  that  is  appointed  for  my 

mother 
Js  good  enough  for  me.    We'll  be  together : 
OUnging  to  her  I  shall  not  be  afraid, 
No,  nor  will  she. 

Ras.  But  wherefore  wilt  fhou  leave  thy 

lather,  Samar  ? 
T1ioo*st  not  offended  me ;  I  love  thee  dearly ; 
1  have  no  son  but  thee. 

Samar.  Bat  thou  wilt  soon. 

1*hy  new  young  wi&  will  give  thee  soon 

another, 
And  ho  will  be  thy  eon ;  but  1  will  be 
&oa  of  Artina.    We'll  be  still  loffBther : 
Whfen  in  the  form  of  antelope  or  loorie. 
&he  wends  her  way  to  Booohoo,  I  shall  still 
Mfe  as  her  yoang-one,  sjpo^ng  by  her  side. 


Ras.  (catching  him  in  his  arms  and  bursting 
into  tears.) 
My  generous  boy !  my  noble  valiant  boy  ! 

0  such  a  son  bestov/ed  on  such  a  father ! 
Live,  noble  creaiture  !  and  thy  mother  also  ! 
Her  crime  is  pardon'd  if  it  was  a  crime ; 
Te  shall  not  be  divided. 

Samar.  (running  bach  to  Ax^^)  O  mother! 
raise  your  eyes !  vou  are  to  live ; 
We*re  both  to  live,  my  father  says  we  are. 
And  he  has  wept  and  he  has  kiss'd  me  too. 
As  he  was  wont  to  do,  ay,  fonder  far. 
Come,  come !  (Pulling  her  toteards  Rasinga,) 
He's  goofi.  you  need  not  fear  him  now. 
Ras.  Artina,  that  brave  child  has  won  thy 
life; 
And  he  hath  won  for  me  I  have  no 

words 
That  can  express  what  he  hath  won  for  me. 
But  thou  art  sad  and  silent ;  how  is  this. 
With  life  and  such  a  son  to  make  life  sweet  P 
Jhi.  I  have  a  son,  but  my  brave  father, 
soon, — 
Who  died  an  honour'd  death,  and  in  his  grave 
Lies  like  an  honour'd  chief, — will  have  no 

son, 
No  ipiUe  descendant,  living  on  the  earth 
To  keep  his  name  and  lineage  fVom  extinction. 
(I^syiga  throws  himself  into  his  seat  and 

buries  his  face  in  his  mandey) 
First  Spec,  (in  a  tow  voice.)  Well  timed  and 
wisely  spoken  :  'tis  a  woman, 
Worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  that  boy. 

Second  Spec,  (in  a  low  voice  to  the  first.) 
Look,  look,  1   pray    thee,  how    Hasinga's 

breast 
Rises  and  falls  beneath  its  silken  vesture. 
First  Spec,  (as  before.)  There  is  within  a 
dreadful  conflict  passing. 
Known  by  these  tokens,  as  swoln  waves  alofl 
^tray    the  secret   earthquake's    deep-pent 
struggles. 
Second  Spu.  (as  before.)  But  he  is  calmer 
now,  and  puts  away 
'^be  cover  from  his  face  :  he  seems  relieved. 
Ras.  (looking  round  him.)  Approach,  De 
Creda;  thou  hast  stood  aloof: 
Thou  feel'st  my  late  rude  passion  and  unkind- 

ness. 
Misery  makes  better  men  than  me  unkind ; 
But  pardon  me  and  ^  will  make  amends. 

1  woald  not  listen  to  thy  friendly  council. 
But  now  I  will  most  freely  grant  to  tliee 
Whatever  grace  or  favour  thou  desirest. 
Even  now  Defore  thou  nam'st  it. 

Juan,  Thanks,  thanks,  Rasinga!    this  is 
brave  amends. 
(Runs  to  Samsrkoon  and  commands  his  chains 
to  be  knocked  off,  and  speaking  impatiently  as 
it  is  doing.) 
Out  on  such  tardy  bungling !  Te  are  crafts- 
men 
Who  know  inll  well  the  art  to  bind  men's 

limbs, 
jBut  not  to  set  them  free. 

(£.00^  Samarkoon  when  unbound  Ufumrds 
Rasinga,  spi^iiMng  to  kirn  as  theif  ga.) 
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Come,  noble  Samvkoon !    nay,  look  more 

gracioofl  : 
If  thou  diadain'st  to  tliank  him  for  thy  life, 
That  fallii  to  me,  and  I  will  do  it  gla<&y. 

{Presenting  Samarkoon  to  Rausinga.) 
Thia  is  the  boon  which  thou  hast  granted  me. 
The  life  of  Samarkoon:  a  boon  more  precious 
To  him  who  grants  than  who  reoeiTes  it.  Yet 
Take  my  most  ardent  thanks;  take  many 

thanks 
From  other  grateful  bosoms,  beating  near 

thee. 
Art.  (kneelinftomi^h^ue  ike  knees  of  RbsiH' 

ga.)  And  mizie  ;  O  mine  !  wilt  Ihou 

not  look  upon  me  f 
I  do  not  now  repine  that  thou  art  changed : 
Be  happy  with  another  fairer  dame, 
It  shall  not  grie?e  me  how. 
Rus,  (raising  Aer.)  Away,  Artina  I  do  not 

thank  me  thus*. 
Remove  her,  Samarkoon,  a  little  space. 

{fyamngtkemaf.) 
Juan  Oe  Creda,  art  thou  satisfied  ? 
Have  i  done  well  ? 
Juan.  Tes^  I  am  satisfied. 

Ras.    {drawing  himself  up  with  dignity.) 
But  1  am  not ',  and  that  which  I  have  dune 
Would  not  have  satisfied  the  eenerous  Saviour 
Who  died  upon  the  cross. — Thy  fiiend  is  par- 
don'd, 
And  more  than  pardoned; — he  is  now  my 

brother, 
And  I  to  him  resign  the  mountain  bride. 
{A  skout  of  joy  bursts  from  all  around :  Artina 
folds  Sainar  to  her  Itrsast,  and  Samarkoon 
falls  at  the  feet  o/'Rasinga.) 
Sam.  My  noble  generous  foe,  whom  1  have 

wrong'd, 
Urged  by  strong  passions,  wrong'd  mostgriev- 

ously  ! 
Now  may  1  kneel  to  thee  without  disgrace. 
For  thou  hast  bound  me  with  those  bands  of 

strength 
That  do  ennoble,  not  disgrace  the  bravest. 
Has.  Rise,  Samarkoon;  I  do  accept  thy 

thanks, 
^ince  that  which  I  resign  is  Worth— ^— But 

cedae  ! 
Speak  not  ot  this — ^if  it  be  possible. 
We'll  think  of  this  no  more. 

{turning  to  Artina.) 
And  now  my  only  and  my  noble  wife, ' 
And  thou,  my  dauntless  boy,  stand  by  my 

side, 
And  I,  so  flank'd,  will  feel  myself  in  honouf , — 
^onour  which  lifts  and  warms  and  cheerf  \he 

heart, 
^nd  we  shall  have  a  feast  within  oar  walls ; 
pur  good  Oe  Creda,  he  will  tarry  with  us ; 
lie  wdl  not  go  to-morrow,  as  he  threaten*d. 
Juan.  I'll  stay  with  you  a  day  beyond  the 

time. 
And  then  I  must  depart :  a  pressing  duty 
Compels  nie  so  to  do. 
Ras.  But  thou'lt  return  again,  and  bring 

yriththee 


The  sacred  Book  which  thpa  hast  told  ne  oT^ 
Juan.  1  will  return  again  and  bring  that 

If  Heaven  permit    But  man's  nooertain  lifr 

Is  like  a  ram-drop  hanging  on  the  ttougk. 

Amongst  ten  tfaoosana  or  its  aparktiiy  kia- 
died, 

The  rem,nantsof  spoe  passing  thnnHer  show- 
er. 

Who  have  their  lyoments,  dropping  one  bj 
one. 

And  which  shal)  aoonest  lose  its  perloos 
hold 

We  cannot  guesa 

I,  on  the  Cbntinent,  most  for  a  tine 

A  wand'rer  be ;  if  I  return  no  more. 

You  may  conclude  death  haa  prevenled  at. 

Eater  BfoaraaxsA. 

Ras.  Ha,  mother  lwe]oQine,«elooBelka- 

tebesa! 
There;  take  again  your  daagli|er, and  her 

boy. 
We've  striven  stoutly  with  a  featfiBl  storai. 
But.  thanks  to  good  be  Cieda,  it  is  past : 
And  all  the  brighter  shall  our  aky  sppear. 
For  that  the  clouds  which  have  ohscored  its 

face. 
Were  of  a  denseness  dark  and  tetxible. 


NOTES. 


NoTB  I.  p.  421. 

«<  mth  Ueeii^  limbs  draisid  ^  «  kmndrei 
leeches:'     ^  ' 

Very  small  leeches  which  inlesl  maav  af 
the  woods  of  Ceylon,  and  torment  tiaveAera 

Note  II.  p.  433. 


-'<  Doombra's 


ridgt 


Dividing  ardent  heal  from 

A  high  monntainoqa  ridge  in  Oeyhn,  whcie 
the  one  side  is  sunliy^  clear,  and  wnrm,  tht 
other  cloudy,  wet,  aiqfl  cold. 

NoTK  Jlh  p.  425. 
"  Ev'nUkejnwanewhetKthevirtuamBi^,**  ^. 
The  final  reward  of  th»  virtnooa  after  death, 
according  to  the  Boodhoo  rehgioii,  ia  perfect 
rest  or  insensibility ;  and  that  stale,  or  theie> 
gion  in  which  it  takes  plaoe,  is  oalled  Niwaae. 

Not*  IV,  p,  430. 
"  fVhen  Boodhoo's  rays,  bamtkthamoam's  blue 

Bright  rays  which  wppemt  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  surpassing  the  brightness  of  tlie  sob, 
and  art  supposed  to  fbretsieTiK 

NoTs  V.  p.  43%. 
'*  04  Kattragmm,  terrifUdeUy!*'  ^^ 

T^J^^  ^^  Cingalew^  Spirit  of  EriJ, 
or  Ood  of  Deatnietion. 
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Or  all  the  t>rmciple8  of  human  action,  Re- 
hgion  is  the  Btrongest  It  ik  ofleft,  inaeed, 
oTereoCne  by  othem,  and  even  by  those  'which 
may  be  oontidered  aa  very  w«ak  lLnta|roniBtB ; 
yet,  on  great  emergencies  it  lurmoufits  them 
all,  and  it  is  master  of  them  all  fHr  general 
ana  cdhtinued  operation.  IniBvery  countrv 
and  nation,  andersome  form  tfr  other,  thou^ 
often  dark  and  distorted,  it  holds  warfare  with 
vice  and  immorahty ;  either  by  destroying 
oorrapt§d  selfishness,  or  by  rendering  it  tn- 
bataiy .  And  dear  and  intolerable  to  Uie  feel- 
ing of  nature  are  the  tributes  it  wilt  volim- 
tanly  ofTer,— >&8ting,  Bcourjg^ng,  wounds  and 
humiliation'; — ^the  humiliation  of  all  worldlv 
distinction,  when  the  light  of  reason  as  well 
as  the  robe  Vlf  llignity  are  thrown  asidb.  A 
great  philotophical  writer*  of  our  own  days, 
afler  having  mentioned  some  of  the  sceptical 
works  of  Hume,  says,  *<  Should  not  rather  the 
melancholy  histories  which  he  has  exhibited 
of  the  follies  and  caprices  of  supetstition,  di- 
rect our  attention  to  those  sacrra  and  indeli- 
ble characters  of  the  human  mind,  which  all 
these  perversions  of  reason  are  unable  to  ob- 
literate—? •  ♦  •  •  In  truth,  the  more 
strikinff  the  contradictions,  and  the  more  ludi- 
crous Uie  ceremonies,  to  which  the  pride  of 
human  reason  has  thus  been  reconciled,  the 
strong^  is  our  evidence  that  Relijrion  nas  a 
founoation  in  the  nature  of  man.  «  •  •  • 
******  Where  are  those  truths,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  human  happiness,  as  to  procure  an 
easy  access,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
whatever  opinions  may  happen  to  be  blended 
with  them .'  Where  are  the  truths  so  vener- 
able and  commanding,  as  to  impart  their  own 
sublimity  to  every  niode  of  expression  by 
which  they  are  conveyed  j  ana  which,  in 
whatever  scene  they  have  habitually  iiccupied 
the  thoughts,  consecrate  every  object  which 
it  presents  to  our  senses,  and  the  very  ground 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  tread  ?  To  at- 
tempt to  weaken  the  authority  of  such  impres- 
sions, bv  a  detail  of  the  endless  variety  of 
forms  wnioh  they  derive  from  casual  associa- 
tion, is  sQcely  an  en^loyment  unsuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  philoeophy.  To  the  vulgar  it 
toaj  be  amusing  in  this  as  in  other  instances, 
to  mdttlge  their  wonder  at  what  is  new  or 
uncommon ;  but  to  the  philosopher  it  belongs 
to  perceive,  under  all  these  vanous  disguises, 
tbe  working*  of  the  same  common  nature ; 
and  in  the  superstitions  of  Egypt  no  less  than 
in  the  lolly  visions  of  Plato,  to  recognize  the 

*  Stewart's  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
UamsB  Mind,  tol.  i.  ^.  968. 


exisYedce  of  those 'moral  Vies  which  unite  the 
heart  of  mah  to  the  Author  of  hitf  bein^." 

Many  various' circumstimces,  which  it  suits 
not  my  pye^eht  purpose  to  mention,  have  pro- 
duced this  colnbmation  of -eloomv,  cruel,  and 
absurd  sufj^rttitions  with  Religion,  even  in 
nations  and  eras  posseissing  much  refinement 
of  literature  and  perfection  of  the  arts.  But 
Religion,  When  more  happily^  situated,  grows 
from  a  principle  into  an  an^tion, — an  exalted, 
adoring  devotion ;  and  is  then  to  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  and  nobh^t  emotion  of  the 
heart.  Conaiderinff  it  in  this  light,  I  have 
ventu^d,  with  diffidence  a:nd  awe,  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  the  following  Drama. 

The  Martyr,  whom  1  have  endeavoured  to 
ponrtray,  is  of  a  class  which  I  believe  to  have 
been  verjr  rare,  except  in  the  firat  ages  of 
Christianity.  There  have  been  many  Mar- 
tyrs in  the  world.  Some  haVe  sacrificed  their 
hves  for  the  cause  of  Refbrmation  in  the 
Church,  with  the  zeal  and  benevolence  of 
patriotism  *.  some  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
ancient  doctrines  and  rites,  With  tbe  courage 
of  soldiers  in  the  breach  of  their  beleaguered 
city  :  some  for  intricate  points  of  doctrine, 
with  the  fire  of  coiitrovertifits,andthe  honour 
of  men  who.  disdained  to  compromise  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  truth,  or  under  im- 
pressions of  conscience  which  they  durst  not 
disobey ;  but,  from  the  pure  devoted  love  of 
God,  as  the  great  Creator  and  benevolent 
Parent  of  men,  few  have  suflfered  but  when 
Christianity  was  in  its  simplest  and  most  per- 
fect state,  and  more  immediately  contrasted 
with  the  mean,  cheerless  conceptions  and  pop- 
ular fables  of  Pajvanism. 

We  may  weu  imagine  that,  compared  to 
the  heathen  deities,  those  partial  patrons  of 
nations  and  individuals,  at  discord  amongst 
themselves,  and  invested  with  the  passions 
and  frailties  of  men,  the  great  and  huly  God, 
Father  of  all  mankind,  as  revealed  in  the 
Christian  Faith,  must  have  been  an  idea  most 
eteVatiuff,  delightful,  and  consonant  to  every 
thing  noble  and  generous  in  the  human  un- 
derstanding or  heart.  Even  to  those  who, 
from  the  opinions  of  their  greatest  philoso- 
phers, had  soared  above  vul^  belief  to  one 
universal  God,  removed  in  his  greatness  from 
all  care  or  concert  for  his  creatures,  the  char- 
acter of  tlie  Almighty  God  and  beneficent 
Parent  ioined,  who  cares  for  the  meanest  of 
his  works,  must  have  been  most  animating 
and  sublime,  supposing  them  to  be  at  tlie  same 
time  un warped  by  the  toils  and  pride  of  learn- 
inff. 

But  when  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  so  diffisreni  Brom  every  character  that 
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hid  ever  wppemtd  npon  «uth,  wbs  onlblded 
to  them  as  the  Son,  mnd  Knt  of  God,— aent 
from  heaven  to  declare  hia  will  on  earthy  and 
with  the  love  of  an  elder  hrother,  to  win  ns 
on  to  the  attainment  of  an  exalted  aUte  of 
happineaa,  which  we  had  forfeited, — sent  to 
•after  and  intercede  for  benighted  wanderer*, 
who  were  outcasta  from  their  Father's  home ; 
can  we  conceive  mingled  feelings  of  gratitodie, 
adoration,  and  love,  more  fervent,  and  more 
powerfttUj  commanding  the  soul  and  imagi- 
nation of  man,  than  those  which  must  then 
have  been  excited  bv  this  primitive  promol- 
gation  of  the  Gospel  ?  Sach  converts,  too, 
were  called  from  the  uncertain  hope  (if  hope 
it  might  be  termed)  of  a  dreary,  lisUess,  m- 
active  existence  aner  death,  so  little  desira- 
ble, that  their  greatest  poet  makes  his  noblest 
hero  declare,  be  would  prefer  being  the  mean- 
est hind  who  breathes  tlie  upper  air,  to  the 
highest  honours  of  that  dismal  state. 

"  Through  the  thick  gloom  his  friend  AchiUes 
knew, 
And  as  he  speaks  the  tears  descend  in  dew  $ 

Com'st  thou  alive  to  view  the  Stygian  botrnds, 
Where  the  wan  spectres. walk  etenuil  rounds; 
Kor  fear'st  the  dark  and  dismal  watte  to  tread, 
Throng'd  with  pale  ghosto,  familiar  with  the  dead  7 

To  whom  with  lighs:  I  pass  these  dreadfol 
gates 
To  seek  the  Theban,  and  consult  the  fates : 
For  still  distressed  I  roam  from  coast  to  coast, 
Lost  to  my  friends,  and  to  my  coontry  loft. 
But  sore  the  eye  of  time  beholds  no  name 
So  bless'd  as  thine  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame; 
Alive  we  hail'd  thee  with  our  guardian  gods, 
And  dead,  thou  rul'st  a  king  in  these  abodes. 

Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dolDrous  gloom, 
Nor  think  vain  words  (he  cried)  can  ease  mjr 

doom  ; 
Rather  Fd  choose  laboriously  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breattie  the  vital  air, 
A  slave  to  some  poor  hind  that  toils  for  bread. 
Than  reign  the  scepter *d  monarch  of  the  dead.''* 

They  were  called,  I  repeat  it,  from  hopes  like 
these  to  the  assurance  of  a  future  life,  so  joy- 
fiil,  active,  spiritual  and  glorious,  that  tne 
present  faded  in  the  imagination  from  before 
it  as  a  shadow.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart, 
the  iov  that  is  prepared  for  those  who  love 
God,'  is  one  or  the  many  expressions  of  the 
Christian  apostles  on  this  lofty  theme ;  who 
counted  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  present 
life  as  unworthy  to  be  compared  to  the  rewards 
of  the  righteous  afler  death,  where,  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  worth,  unsulli^ 
with  any  feeling  of  envy,  they  should  shine 
in  their  blessedness  as  one  star  difiereth  from 
another  star  in  glory.  A  transition  from  pros- 
pects so  mean  and  depressing  as  the  former 
to  hopes  so  dignified,  spiritual  and  animating 
as  the  latter,  might  well  liave  a  power  over 
the  inind  which  nothing  could  shake  or  sub- 
due; and  this  transition  none  but  the  first 

*  Pope's  Odyssey,  llth  book. 


nee  of  Chrialiaos  eooM  ezperienee,  at  least 
in  so  gieai  a  denee. 

And  those  eiusrged  oonoeptioiia,  those  en« 
nobiing  and  intigoraling  hopes  came  to  thtsa 
io  the  puts  simpEcity  of  the  Gospel  u  taofkt 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Tliej  had  no 
subtile  points  of  ^tn  mixed  with  them  ss 
mntters  of  necessary  belief,  which  the  frthra 
of  succeeding  times,  and  too  oAen  the  p»oas 
missionaries  of  the  present,  have  pressed  q|» 
their  bewildered  converts  with  greater  perse- 
verance and  earnestness  than  the  griicral  prr- 
cepts  and  hopes  of  Christianity.*  Those  sa* 
cient  converts  also  had  before  their  ejess 
testimony  of  heroic  endurance  which  till  thrt* 
had  been  unknown*  to  the  worid.  Who,  u 
meoeding  times,  had  given  his  body  to  the 
flames  for  his  belief  in  any  religious  notkios. 
taught  or  entertained  by  the  learned  iH"  tm- 
leamed .'  It  was  a  thing  hitherto  nnkaomi 
to  the  heathens ;  and  it  is  not  tczt  marrfi* 
loos  that  abstract  doctrines  of  philosopbeTs. 
taught  to  their  disciples  as  such,  or  popa!ir 
deities,  many  in  number,  and  of  loco],  limiictl 
power,  with  moral  attributes  ascribed  to  tbesi 
inferior  to  those  of  a  virtuous  mortal  man, 
should  be  little  calculated  to  raise  those  etrosf 
excitements  in  the  mind,  from  which  rehgious 
{persecutions  did  at  first  proceed  amongst  Cnris' 
tians,  who,  from  intemperate  zeal  and  narrow 
tenceptiona,  deemed  a  right  belief  in  every 
doctrine  of  Uie  Church  necessary  to  salvation. 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians  could  peaceably  hoM 
her  state  in  conj  onction  with  any  god  or  g*Nf* 
dess  of  Greece,  Scy  this,  Persia,  or  Cgypt  \  l«t 
this  toleration  which  proceeded  from  any  canst 
rather  than  the  excellence  of  their  rcli^ton, 
was  changed  into  the  most  bloody  and  tero* 
cious  persecutions  upon  the  divulging  cT  a 

*  Dr.  Samnel  Olarke,  in  a  sermon  on  the  Pov 
ers  and  Wisdom  of  the  Gospel,  hath  this  pMsar  '• 
**  And  whereas  the  best  and  greatest  phllosopbu* 
were  in  continual  disputes,  and  in  many  degi«si 
of  uncertainty,  concerning  the  very  fiashiw 
tals  and  most  important  doctrines  of  truth  uA 
reason,  amongst  those,  on  the  contrary,  wbo  esi- 
braced  the  &)8pel  of  Christ,  there  nti*v  «» 
the  least  room  for  di^te  about  any  fVindsmmuI ; 
all  Christians  at  all  times  and  in  all  phuees  hanac 
ev6r  been  baptised  into  the  professioa  of  t^< 
same  fkith  and  into  an  obligation  to  obey  xhf 
same  coaunandments.  And  it  being  noioricof 
that  all  the  contentions  that  ever  arose  m  the 
Christian  world  have  been  meivly  about  sevent 
additions  which  eveiy  sect  and  party,  in  duer^ 
contradiction  to  the  express  command  of  their 
Master,  have  endeavoured  presumptuously  to  u- 
nex  by  fbeir  owa  authority  to  his  doctrines  isd 
to  his  laws.    How  much,  Uierofore,  and  how  js^ 

Sound  soever  has  been  given  by  th<ise  who  cal 
emselves  Christians  to  the  reproach  of  tbcs 
which  are  without,  yet  Christ  himself,  that  i». 
the  Goroel  in  its  native  simplicity  as  delivered 
by  him,  has  abundantly  to  all  reasonable  ptivops 
among  the  Gentiles  manifested  itself  to  be  the 
wisdom  of  God  ;  as  well  as  it  appeared  to  be  the 
power  of  God  in  signs  and  wonders  to  the  Joss.^ 
^Clarke's  Sermoss,  vol.  v.  Seim.  12th. 
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ikith  which  wiu  altogether  incompatible  with 
tlieir  theologies,  ana  must  therefore,  should  it 
prevail,  overtarn  them  entirely.  Under  these 
ciroumstances,  the  most  enlightened  Pa^ns, 
whose  toleration  has  so  often  been  praised, 
became  the  first  persecutors,  and  Christians, 
the  first  martjrs.  And  then  it  was  that  a  new 
spectacle  was  exhibited  to  mankind ;  then  it 
was  that  the  sublimity  of  man's  immortal  soul 
shone  forth  in  glory  which  seemed  supernat- 
ural. Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  suf- 
fered for  their  faith  all  that  fleah  and  blood 
can  suffer ;  yea,  joyfully  and  triumphantly. 

In  beholding  such  terrific  and  interesting 
spectacles,  many  were  led  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  such  super-human  resolution,  and 
became  converts  and  martyrs  in  their  turn  ; 
and  it  will  be  found,  in  the  accounts  of  those 
ancient  persecutions,  that  many  Roman  sol- 
diers, and  sometimes  officers  of  high  rank, 
were  amongst  the  earlier  Christians  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  their  religion.  It  was  in- 
deed natural  that  the  invincible  fortitude  of 
those  holy  sufferers,  fronting  death  with  such 
noble  intrepidity,  should  attract  the  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  of  the  generous  and  brave, 
whose  pride  it  was  to  meet  death  undaunted- 
ly in  a  less  terrific  form ;  and  we  may  easily 
imagine  also,  that  a  generous  and  elevated 
mind,  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  such 
odious  tyranny  as  some  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors exercised  on  their  senators  and  courtiers, 
would  turn  from  tliis  humiliating  bondage  to 
that  promise  of  a  Father's  house  in  which 
there  oio  many  mansions,  and  turn  to  it  with 
most  longing  and  earnest  aspirations.    The 
brave  roan,  bred  in  the  camp  and  the  field, 
encompassed  with    hardships  and  dangers, 
would  De  Utile  encumbered  with  learning  or 
philosophy,  therefore  more  open  to  convic- 
tion; and  when  returned  from  the  scenes  of 
his  distant  warfare,  would  more  indignantly 
sabroit  to  the  capricious  will  of  a  voluptuous 
master.  These  considerations  have  led  me  to 
the  choice  of  ray  hero,  and  have  warranted 
Die  in  representing  him  au  a  noble  Roman 
soldier :— one  whose  mind  is  filled  with  ador- 
ing awe  and  admiration  of  the  sublime,  but 
parental  character  of  the  Deity,  which  is  for 
the  first  time  unfolded  to  him  by  tlie  early 
teachers  of  Christianity ; — one  whose  heart  is 
attracted  by  the  beautiful  purity,  refinement, 
and  benignant  tenderness,  and  by  the  ineffa- 
ble generosity  of  him  who  visited  earth  as 
his  commissioned  Son, -attracted  powerfully, 
with  that  ardour  of  affectionate  admiration 
-ichich  binds  a  devoted  follower  to  his  glorious 
chief. 

But  though  we  may  well  suppose  unlearned 
0oldiers  to  U*  the  most  unprejudiced  and  ar^ 
dent  of  the  early  Christian  proselytes,  we 
liaTe  good  reason  to  believe  that  iiie  most  en- 
lightened minds  of  thobe  days  might  be  strong- 
Iv  moved  and  attracted  by  the  first  view  of 
Christianity  in  its  pure,  uncorrupted  state. 
All  their  previous  notions  of  religion,  as  has 
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been  already  said,  whether  drawn  from  a  pop- 
ular or  philosophical  source,  were  poor  and 
heartless  compared  to  this.  Their  ideas  on 
the  subject,  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
having  passed  through  the  thoughts  and  im- 
agination of  their  greatest  poet,  could  surely 
contract  no  meanness  nor  firigidity  there,  bat 
must  be  considered  as  represented  in  the  most 
favourable  light  which  their  received  belief 
could  possibly  admit.  \^e  must  place  our- 
selves in  the  real  situation  of  those  men,  pre- 
vious to  their  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, and  not  take  it  for  granted  that  those 
elevated  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being 
and  his  paternal  Providence  which  modem 
deists  have  in  fact,  thongh  unwilling  to  own 
it^  received  from  the  Christian  revelation, 
belonged  to  them.  It  has  been  observed  by 
an  author,  whose  name  1  ought  not  to  have 
forgotten,  that  the  ideas  of  the  Ueity  expressed 
in  the  writings  of  philosophers,  subsequently 
to  the  Christian  era,  are  more  clear  and  sab- 
lime  than  those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
heathen  writers  of  an  earlier  period.  I  there- 
fore represent  him  also  as  a  Roman,  cultiva- 
ted, contemplative,  and  refined. 

Martyrs  of  this  rank  and  character  were 
not,  I  own.  mentioned  amongst  those  belong- 
ing to  the  first  persecutions  under  Nero,  but 
in  those  which  followed,  during  the  first  and 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
the  stories  which  had  been  propagated  of  the 
shocking  superstitions  and  wickedness  of  the 
sect  began  to  lose  their  credit.  But  I  con- 
ceive myself  warranted  to  take  this  liberty, 
as  the  supposed  recentness  of  the  promulgSr 
tion  of  the  Gospel  gives  (if  I  may  so  express 
it)  a  greater  degree  of  zest  to  the  story,  and 
by  no  means  alters  tlic  principles  and  feelin|^ 
which  must  have  actuated  the  martyrs,  this 
whole  period  being  still  that  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity unencumbered  with  many  perplexing 
and  contradictory  doctrines  which  followed, 
when  churchmen  had  leisure  to  overlay  the 
sacred  Scriptures  with  a  multitude  of  explan- 
atory dissertations,  and  with  perverse^  pre- 
sumptuous ingenuity  to  explain  the  plain  pas- 
sages by  the  obscure,  instead  of  the  ohsoore 
by  th6  plain. 

In  this  representation  of  religious  devotion 
in  its  early  primitive  state,  it  has  been  my 
desire  to  keep  clear  from  all  fiinatical  excess 
which  in  afler  times  too  often  expressed  itself 
in  the  wildest  incoherent  rhapsodies ;  the  lan- 
gua^  of  a  natural  delirium,  proceeding  from 
a  vain  endeavour  to  protract,  by  forced  excite- 
ment, the  ecstasy  of  a  few  short  moments, 
and  to  make  that  a  continued  state  of  the 
mind  which  was  intended,  by  its  beneficent 
Creator,  only  for  its  occasional  and  transient 
joy.  Of  this  we  may  be  well  assured;  for  if 
otLerwise  indulged,  it  would  have  rendered 
men  incapable  of  the  duties  of  social  life ; 
those  duties  which  the  blessed  founder  of  our 
religion  did  so  constantly  and  so  earnestly  in- 
culcate.   That  1  am  too  presumptuous  in  at- 
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tempting  to  repreflent  it  at  all,  u  a  charge, 
which,  if  it  be  brought  against  xne,  I  ought  to 
bear  with  meekneis ;  for  when  it  first  onered 
itself  to  my  mind  as  the  subject  of  a  drama, 
I  shrunk  from  it  as  a  thing  too  sacred  to  be 
displayed  in  such  a  form.  But  in  often  con- 
sidering the  matter,  this  impression  at  last 
gave  way  to  a  strong  desire  of  showing  the 
noblest  of  all  human  emotions  in  a  light  in 
which  it  has  but  seldom  been  contemplated ; 
and  I  trust  that  through  the  following  pages, 
whatever  defects  may  oe  found,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  many,  want  of  reverence  will  not  be 
amongst  the  number. 

I  would  gladly  pass  over  the  lyrical  part*  of 
the  piece  without  remark,  were  it  not  that  I 
fear  I  may  have  offended  the  classical  reader, 
hj  having  put  into  the  mouths  of  Roman  sol- 
diers a  hymn  in  honour  of  their  deities  so 
homely  and  unpoetical.  This  too  will  more 
likely  ofiend,  after  the  beautiful  and  splendid 
effusions  on  this  subject  which  have  been  so 
much  and  justly  admired  in  a  recent  drama. 
But  I  wished  to  make  them  express  what  I 
conceived  to  be  the  actual  feeUngs  and  no- 
tions of  such  men  regarding  the  objects  of 
their  worship,  not  the  rich  descriptive  imag- 
inations of  a  learned  and  poetical  oigh  priest. 
Besides,  had  I  possessed  talents  requisite  for 
the  successful  imitation  of  such  classical  afflu- 
ence, it  would  scarcely  have  accorded  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  piece,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  hymns  of  the  Christians;  I  should 
therefore  have  injured  the  general  effect,  as 
well  as  the  supposed  faithfulness  of  the  par- 
ticular passage,  regarding  its  description  of 
real  characters.    It  at  least  appears  so  to  me. 


I  need  scarcely  observe  to  the  reader,  that 
the  subject  of  this  piece  is  too  sacred,  and 
therefore  unfit  for  the  stage.  I  have  endeav- 
oured, however,  to  five  it  so  much  of  dnmat- 
ic  effect  as  to  rouse  nis  imagination  in  penis' 
ing  it,  to  a  lively  representation  of  the  char- 
acten,  action,  and  scenes,  belonraig  to  tbe 
story  i  and  this,  if  I  have  succeeded,  will  re- 
move from  it  the  dryness  of  a  mere  dnmabc 
poem.  Had  I  considered  it  as  fit  for  theatri- 
cal exhibition,  the  reasons  that  withhoid  ok 
from  publishing  my  other  manuscnpt  playi, 
would  have  held  good  regarding  this. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  my  reader,  I  most  be 

Ermitted  to  say,  that  the  foUowinf  Dras* 
8  been  written  for  a  long  time,  ana  lesd  by 
a  few  of  my  friends  severu  years  ago.  Wbea 
Mr.  Milman's  beautiful  drama  on  a  simiiar 
subject  was  published,  I  beran  to  be  afiaiil 
that,  were  I  to  keep  it  much  longer  in  maiuh 
script,  some  other  poet,  in  an  age  ao  fertile  is 
poetic  genius,  might  offer  to  the  public  that 
which  inight  aporoach  still  nearer  to  tbe  stoiy 
of  my  piece,  and  ^ve  it,  when  pnblisfaed,  not 
only  all  its  own  native  defects  to  contend  wdh, 
but  those  also  arising  from  the  onavoi^Jde 
flatness  of  an  exhausted  subject.  I  therefese 
determined  to  publish  it  as  soon  as  other  da- 
ties  permitted  me,  and  many  have  intervened 
to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  my  wisL 
In  preparing  it  for  the  press,  I  hate  felt  some 
degree  of  scruple  in  retaining  its  ori^al  title 
oTThe  Martyr  f  but  I  could  not  well  give  it  an/ 
other.  The  public,  I  hope,  and  Bir.  Mi^*"*", 
I  am  certain,  are  sufficiently  my  friends  not 
to  find  fault  with  this  circumstance,  which 
has  not  arisen  from  presumption. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

MEN. 

Nero,  Emperor  of  Rome. 

CoRDEHius  Maro,   Q^Ecer   of  the  Imperial 

Guard, 
OrcersSi  a  Parthian  PrincBf  msiting  Rome, 
SuLPiciuSy  a  Senator, 
Sylvius,  a  hraee  Centurion. 
Roman  Pontiff. 
Christian  Father  or  Bishop, Christian  Brother, 

A  Page,  in  the  family  ^Sulpicius. 

Senators,  Christians,  Soldiers,  &c. 

WOMEN. 

Portia,  DoMighter  of  Salpicins. 
Christian  Women. 
ScE5S,  Rome. 


ACT  I. 

SCEffS    I. — ±    PRIVATE    APARTMENT     IIV 
TBE   HOUSE   OF   StTLPICIUS. 

EnterSvLPiciusandORCXRES  by  oppotite  tides. 

StU.  So'soon  returned ! — I  read  not  in  thy  face 
Aaght  to'encoora^  or  depress  my  wishes. 
How  is  it,  noble  inend  ? 

Ore.  Ev*n  as  it  was  e*er  I  received  my  mis- 
sion. 
Cordenias  Maro  is  on  pablic  du^ ; 
I  have  not  seen  him. — When  he  knows  yoar 

offer 
His  heart  will  bound  with  J07,  like  eaglet 

plum'd 
Whose  outrstretch'd  pinions  wheeling  round 

and  round, 
Shape  their  first  circles  in  the  sunny  air. 
Sul.  Andwith- good  cause. 
Ore.  Methinks  I  see  him  now  ! 
A  fhce  with  blushes  mantling  to  the  brow, 
Eyes  with  bright  tears  surcharged,  and  parted 

lips 
Quiv*rinff  to  utter  joy  which  hath  no  words. 
Sul.  me  iace,  indeed,  as  I  have  heard  thee 
say. 
Is  like  a  wa?e  which  sun  and  shadow  cross ; 
Each  thought  makes  there  its  momentary 
mark. 
Ore.  And  then  his  towering  form,  and 
vaulting  step, 
As  tenderness  gives  way  to  exultation ! 
O  it  bad  been  a  feast  to  look  upon  him ; 
And  stiU  shall  be. 


Sul.  Art  thou  so  well  convinced — 
He  loves  my  little  damsel  ?— Sheis  fair, 
But  seems  to  me  too  simple,  gay,  and  thoughts 

less, 
For  noble  Maro.    Heiress  as  she  is 
To  all  my  wealth,  had  I  suspected  sooner. 
That  he  had  smothered  wishes  in  his  breast 
As  too  presumptuous,  or  that  she  in  secret 
Preferr  d  his  silent  homage  to  the  praise 
Of  any  other  man,  I  had  most  franuy 
Removed  all  hindrance  to  so  fair  a  suit. 
For,  in  these  changeling  and  degenerate  days, 
I  scarcely  know  a  man  of  nobler  worth. 
Ore.  Thou  scarcely  know'st !  Say  certainly 

thou  dost  not. 
He  is,  to  honest  rijght,  as  simply  true 
As  shepherd  chilcf  on  desert  pasture  bred, 
Where  falsehood  and  deceit  have  never  been ; 
And  to  maintain  them,  ardent,  skilful,  potent, 
As  the  shrewd  leader  of  unruly  tribes. 
A  simple  heart  and  subtle  spirit  join'd. 
Make  such  an  union  as  in  Nero^s  court 
May  pass  for  curious  and  unnatural. 

Sul.  But  is  the  public  duty  very  urgent, 
That  80  untowardly  delays  our  happiness  ? 
Ore.  The  punishment  of  those  poor  Naai- 

renes. 
Who,  in  defiance  of  imperial  ]>ower. 
To  their  forbidden  fiiith  and  rites  adhere 
With  obstinacy  most  astonishing. 
Sul.  A  stubborn  contumacy  unaccountable  I 
Ore.  There's  sorcery  in  it,  or  some  stronger 

power. 
But  be  it  what  it  mav,  or  good  or  ill, 
They  look  on  death  in  its  most  dreadful  form, 
As  martial  heroes  on  a  wreath  of  triumph. 
The  fires  are  kindled  in  the  place  of  death, 
And  bells  toll  dismally.    The  life  of  Rome 
In  one  vast  clustering  mass  hangs  round  the 

spot. 
And  no  one  to  his  neighbour  utters  word^ 
But  in  an  altered  voice ;  with  breath  restrained , 
Like  those  who  speak  at  midnight  near  the 

dead. 
Cordenius  heads  the  band  that  guards  the 

pile  J 
So  stationed,  who  could  speak  to  him  of  plea- 
sure f 
For  it  would  seem  as  an  iU-omen'd  thing. 
Sul.  Cease;  here  comes  Portia,  with  a  care- 
less fiice': 
She  knows  not  yet  the  happiness  that  waits 

her. 
Ore.  Who  brinn  she  with  her  thus,  as  if 

compeli'd 
By  playful  force  ? 
Sul.  'Tis  her  Numidian  Page ;  a  cunning 

imp, 
Who  must  be  wooed  to  do  the  thing  he's  proud 

of. 
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Enter  Portia, dngginff  Stth  ax  after  her,  ipeak- 
ing  as  ue  enters. 

For,  Come  in,  deceitful  thing!— I  know 
thee  well ; 
With  all  thy  sly  affected  baahfalnees, 
Tlioa*rt  bold  enough  to  sing  in  Ceaar'a  cooii, 
With  the  whole  aenaie  present,        (to  Ore.) 

Prince  of  Parthia, 
1  knew  not  jpfa  were  here ;  but  jret  I  gueM 
The  song  which  this  sly  cieatore  sings  so  well, 
Will  please  you  also. 

Ore.  How  can  it  fSul,  fiur  Portia,  so  com- 
mended? 

Alt.  What  is  this  boasted  lay? 

Ppr.  That  tune,  my  father. 
Which  you  so  oft  liave  tried  to  recollect; 
But  linked  with  other  words,  of  new  deyioe, 
That  please  my  fancy  well. — Come,  sing  it, 
boy! 

AJ.  Nay,  sing  it  Syphaz,  be  not  so  abashed, 
If  thou  art  really  so.'-Begin,  begin ! 
But  speak  thv  words  distinctly  as  thou  sing^st, 
That  I  may  nave  their  meaning  perfectly. 

SONG. 

The  storm  is  gathering  far  and  wide, 
Yon  mortal  hero  must  abide. 
Power  on  earth,  and  power  in  air, 
Falchion's  gleam  and  lightning's  glare; 
Arrows  hurtling  thro'  the  blast ; 
Stones  from  flaming  meteor  cast : 
Floods  from  burthen'd  skies  are  pouring, 
O'er  mingled  strife  of  battle  roaring} 
Nature's  rage  and  Hemon's  ire. 
Belt  him  round  with  turmoil  dire  : 
N(^le  hero  !  earthly  wisht ! 
Brace  thee  braTcly  for  tne  fight. 

And  so,  indeed,  thou  Uk'st  thT  stand, 
Shield  on  arm  and  glalTe  in  hand ; 
Breast  encased  in  bumish'd  steel. 
Helm  on  head,  and  pike  on  heel ; 
And,  more  than  meets  the  outward  eye, 
The  soul's  biffh-temper'd  panoply. 
Which  erery  limb  for  action  lightens, 
The  form  dilates,  the  risage  brishtens : 
Thus  art  thou,  lofty,  mortal  wiffnt ! 
Full  nobly  hamess'd  for  the  fight. 

Ore,  The  picture  of  some  very  noble  hero 
These  lines  ponrtray. 
Svl.  So  it  should  seem ;  one  of  the  days  of 

old. 
Ppr.  And  why  of  olden  days?  There  liTeth 

now 
The  very  man — ^a  man — I  mean  to  say. 
There  may  be  found  amongst  our  Roman 

youth, 
One,  who  in  form  and  feelings  may  compare 
With  him  whose  lofty  virtues  these  few  lines 
So  well  describe. 
Ore.  Thou  mean'st  the  lofty  Gorbus. 
For.  Out  on  the  noisy  braggart!    Arms 

without 
He  hath,  indeed,  well  bumish'd  and  well 

plumed, 
But  the  poor  soul,  within,  is  i^nck'd  and  bare. 
Like  any  homely  thing. 


Ore.  Sertoritts  Galbathen? 
For.  O,  stranger  still ! 
For  if  he  hath  no  lack  of  coi 
He  hath  much  lack  of  grace.   'Bertonos  Gti- 
ba!  * 

Ore.  Perhaps  thou  mean'stCordenins  Mara, 
Lady. 
Thy  cheeks  grow  scarlet  at  the  very  name, 
Incugnant  that  I  still  should  err  so  atnngelj. 
For.  No.  not  indignant,  for  tboa  emst  not ; 
Nor  do  I  blush,  alb«t  thou  think'st  I  do, 
To  say,  there  is  not  of  our  Ramans  one, 
Whose  martial  form  a  truer  image  give* 
Of  firm  heroic  courage. 

SW.  Cease,  sweet  Portia; 
He  only  laughs  at  thy  simplicttr. 
Ore.  Simplicity  seen  tnrouga  a  faannkB 
wile, 
Like  to  the  ixifant  urchin,  half  concealed 
Behind  .iiis  smiling  dam's  transparent  veil 
The  song  is  not  a  stranger  to  mine  ear, 
Methinks  I've  heard  it,  passing  thio*  those 

wilds, 
Whose  groves  and  caves,  if  romoor  speak  (he 

truth, 
Are  by  the  Nazarenes  or  Christians  haunted 
Sid,  Let  it  no  more  be  sang  withia  lar 
walls: 
A  chaunt  of  their's  to  bring  on  pcslilenee ! 
Sing  it  no  more.    What  sounds  are  those  1 
hear? 
Ore.  The  dismal  death-drum  and  the  ciow^ 
without. 
They  are  this  instant  leading  past  ^onr  door 
Those  wretched  Christians  to  their  dieadfsl 
doom. 
Stt/.  We'll  go  and  see  them  pass. 

[ExEDirr  hastily  Sulpicias,  Oicerts. 
Fw.  (Stopping  her  ears.)  I  cannot  look  «s 
them,  nor  hear  thie  sound. 
rU  to  my  chamber. 

Fagt,  May  not  I,  I  pray, 
Look  on  them  as  they  pass  ? 

For.  No ;  go  not,  child : 
'Twill  frighten  thee ;  it  is  ahorrid  sight 
Fagt.  Yet,  an  it  please  you,  lady,  let  oe 

For.  I  say  it  is  a  horrid,  piteoiui  aig^ 
Thou  wilt  be  frightened  at  it 

Fagt.  Nay ,  be  it  e'er  so  piteoiBS  or  so  boni^, 
I  have  a  longing,  strong  desiiv  to  see  it 
For.  Go  Uien ;  there  is  in  this  no  aifiscta- 
tion : 
There's  all  the  harden'd  crueltv  of  man 
Lodged  in  that  tiny  form,  child  as  thou  ait 

[Exsorr,  scacra^ 

SCSVB     IL— AV     OPKH      t^OAKB     WITH 
BUILDIKOS, 

Eater  CoRDBirnjs  Mabo,  at  tha  head  of  his  Soi.> 
DiERs,  who  draw  up  on  either  aide :  then  es- 
ters a  loog  procession  of  public  Fanctiea«riet« 
&c.  conducting  Marttks  to  the  place  of  Ex- 
ecution, who,  as  they  pass  on,  stag  together  is 
unison  :  one  more  noble  than  the  others,  valk- 
iagfint 
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SONG. 

A  loDff  farewell  to  ud  and  lorrow, 
Tto  beam  of  daj  and  eveniiig  ihade ! 

High  in  ff lory  breaka  onr  monowy 
With  fight  that  cannot  fade. 

While  mortal  fleah  in  flame  ia  Ueeding, 

For  humble  penitence  and  Ioto. 
Our  Brother  and  onr  Lord  ia  {heading 

At  mercy'a  throne  above. 

We  leaTe  the  hated  and  the  hating, 
EztBtence  ead  in  toil  and  strift ; 

The  great,  the  good,  the  brave  are  waiting 
To  hail  our  opening  life. 

Earth'a  ftded  aoonda  our  ean  fonahing, 
A  momenta  nlence  death  ahall  be} 

Then,  to  heaven ^a  jubilee  avraking, 
Faith  enda  in  victory. 

[ExsozfT  Martyrs,  SfC.  8fc.  Cordenioa  wiih  hit 
Officers  and' Soldiers  stUl  remaining;  the 
Officers  on  the  front f  and  Cordeniua  apart 
from  them  in  a  thoughtful  posture. 
First  Offi.  Brave  Varua  maichea  boldly  at 
Vbe  head 
Ofthat  deluded  band. 
Second  Offi.  Are  these  the  men,  who  hate- 
ful orgies  hold 
Ia  dena  and  deserts,  courting,  with  enchant- 
ments, 
The  intercourse  of  demons  ? 

Third  Qffi.  Aye,  With  rites 
Cruel  and  wild.    To  cmcify  a  bahe ; 
And,  while  it  yet  hangs  shneking  on  the  rood, 
Fall  down  and  worship  it !  device  abominable  ! 
First  Offi.  Dost  thou  beUeve  it? 
Third  Offi.  I  can  believe  or  this  or  any 
thmg 
Of  the  possessM  and  mad. 

First  Offi.  What  demonry,  thinkeat  thou, 

possesses  Varus  ? 
Second  Offi  That  is  well  urged,  (tothe  other.) 
Is  he  a  maniac  ? 
Alasi  that  I  should  see  so  brave  a  soldier 
Thus,  as  a  malefactor,  led  to  death  ! 

First   Offi.   Viewing  his  keen  enliyen'd 
countenance 
And  aUtely  step,  one  should  have  rather 

guess'd 
He  led  victorious  soldiers  to  the  charge: 
And  they,  indeed,  appear  to  follow  hun 
With  noble  confidence. 

Third  Offi.  Tis  all  vain  seeming. 
He  is  a  man,  who  mokes  a  show  of  valour 
To  which  his  deeds  have  borne  slight  testimo- 
nv. 
Cor.  (advancing  indignantly.)  Thou  liest; 
a  better  and  a  braver  soldier 
Ne*er  fronted  foe,  or  closed  in  bloody  strife. 
{Tktming  away  angrily  tothe  back  ground.) 
First  Offi,  Our  chief,  methinks,  is  m  a.  firet- 
fnl  mood, 
Which  is  not  usual  with  him. 
Second  Offi  He  did  not  seem  to  listen  to 
our  words. 
But  «e  lie  gives  the  signal  to  proceed  ; 


We  must  advance,  and  with  our  closing  ranks 
The  fatal  pile  encircle.  * 

[EzxuNT  in  order,  whUst  a  chorus  of  Martyrs 
is  heard  at  a  di^nee. 

SCENB   III. — AS  APAETMfiirT   IH  ▲    PKI- 
VATB    HOUSE. 

Enter  two  Christiait  WoiCEir,by  oppoaite  sides. 

First  Worn.  Hast  thou  heard  any  thing  ? 
Second  Worn.  Nought,  save  the  murmur  of 
the  multitude, 
Sinkinj^  at  times  to  deep  and  awful  silence. 
From  which  again  a,  sudden  burst  will  rise 
Like  mingled  exclamations,  as  of  horror 
Or  admiration.    In  these  neighbouring  streets 
I  have  not  met  a.  single  citizen. 
The  town  appearing  uninhabited. 
But  wherefore  art  tnou  here  ?  Thou  should'st 

have  stayed 
With  the  unhappy  mother  of  poor  Cslus. 

First  Worn.  She  sent  me  hither  in  her  agony 
Of  fear  and  fearful  hope. 
Second  Worn.  Ha !  does  she  hope  deliver- 
ance from  death .' 
First   Worn.    O  no !    thou  wrongest  her, 
friend ;  it  is  not  that : 
Deliverance  is  her  fear,  and  death  her  hope. 
A  second  time  she  bears  a  motlier's  throes 
For  her  youm^  stripling,  whose  exalted  birth 
To  endless  life  is  at  this  fearful  crisis, 
Or  earned  or  lost.    May  Heaven  forfend  the 

last! 
He  is  a  timid  youth,  and  sofl  of  nature  : 
God  grant  him  strength  to  bear  that  fearful 
proof! 
Second   Worn.    Here  comes  our  reverend 
father. 

Enter  a  Christian  Fatrxk. 

What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  ?  are  they  in 

blus? 
Fath.  Tes,  daughter,  as  I  trust,  they  are 

ere  this 
In  high  inunortal  bliss.    Cslus  alone — 
First  Worn.  He  hath  apostatized !  O  woe  is 

me! 
O  woe  is  me  for  his  most  wretched  mother ! 

Fath.  Apostatized !  No ;  stripling  as  he  is, 
His  fortitude,  where  all  were  braced  and  brave, 
Shone  paramount. 

For  hia  sofl  downy  cheek  and  slender  form 
Made  them  conceive  tliey  might  subdue  his 

firmness, 
Therefore  he  was  reserved  till  noble  Varus 
And  his  compeers  had  in  the  flames  expired. 
Then  did  they  court  and  tempt  him  wim  fair 

promise 
Of  all  that  earthly  pleasure  or  ambition 
Can  ofifer,  to  deny  his  holy  faith. 
But  he,  who  seem*d  before  so  meek  and  timid. 
Now  suddenly  embued  with  holy  grace. 
Like  the  transition  of  some  watery  cloud 
In  passing  o'er  the  moon's  refulgent  disc. 
Glowed  with  new  life ;  and  from  his  fervid 

tongue 
Words  of  most  firm  indignant  constancy 
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Poor*d  eloquently  forth ;  then  to  the  pile 
Sprung  lightly  up,  like  an  undaunted  war- 

nor 
Scaling  the  breach  of  honour ;  or,  alas .' 
As  I  have  seen  him  midst  his  boyish  mates, 
Vaulting  aloft  for  every  love  of  motion. 
First  Worn.  High  Heaven  be  praised  for 

this ! — ^Thine  eyes  beheld  it  ? 
Fath,  I  saw  it  not:  the  friend  who  wit- 
ness'd  it. 
Left  him  yet  living  midst  devourinff  flame ; 
Therefore  I  spoke  of  CobIub  doubtliidly, 
If  he  as  yet  belon^'d  to  earth  or  heaven. 
(They  cover  tharfacegy  and  remain  sUenL) 

£nter  a  Christian  Brother. 

Broth,  Lift  up  your  heads,  my  sisters  \  let 
your  voices 
In  grateful  thanks  be  rais'd  I  Those  ye  lament, 
Have  earthly  pangs  for  heavenly  joy  exchang- 
ed. 
The  manly  Varus  and  the  youthful  Caslus, 
The  lion  and  the  dove,  yoke-fellows  Gnk'd, 
Have  equal  bliss  and  equnl  honour  g^ain'd. 
First  Worn.  And  prais'd  be  God,  wlio  makes 
the  weakest  strong ! 
1*11  to  his  mother  with  the  blessed  tidings. 

[Exit. 
Falh,  Let  us  retire  and  pray.    How  soon 
our  lives 
May  have  like  ending,  God  alone  doth  know ! 
O  !  may  like  grace  support  us  in  our  need ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IY. — av  open  space  in  front 
of  ▲  temple. 

Enter  Cordenius,  as  retamioff  from  the  Exe- 
cution with  his  Soldiers,  who,  upon  a  signal 
from  him,  disperse  and  leave  him  alone.  He 
walks  a  few  paces  slowly,  then  stops  and  con- 
tinues for  a  short  time  in  a  thoughtful  posture. 

Cor,  There  is  some  power  in  this,  or  good 
or  ill, 
Surpassing  nature.    When  the  soul  is  roused 
To  desp'rate  sacrifice,  'tis  ardent  passion. 
Or  high  exalted  virtue  that  excites  it. 
Can  loathsome  demonrv  in  dauntless  bearing. 
Outdo  the  motives  of  the  lofty  brave  ? 
It  cannot  be  !  There  is  some- power  in  this 
Mocking  all  thought— incomprehensible. 
(Remains  for  a  moment  silent  and  thoughtful^ 

while  Sylvius  enters  behind himunperceived.) 
Delusion !  ay,  'tis  said  the  cheated  sight 
Will  see  unreal  things )  the  cheated  ear 
List  to  sweet  sounds  that  are  not;  even  Uie 

reason 
Maintain  conclusions  wild  and  inconsistent. 
We  hear  of  this : — the  weak  may  be  deluded; 
But  is  the  leam*d,  th'  enlighten  d,  noble  Va- 
rus 
The  victim  of  delusion .' — Can  it  be  ? 
Ill  not  believe  it. 

8yl.  {advancing  to  him.)  No,  believe  it  not. 

dor.  (starting.)  Ha !  one  so  near  me  ! 
1  have  seen  thy  face  before }  but  where  ? — 
who  art  thou  ? 


Syl.  Ev'n  that  Centurion  of  the  Sevenlb 
Legion, 
Who,  with  Cordenios  Maro,  at  the  siege 
Of  Fort  Folvmlttm,  mounted  first  the  breach ; 
And  kept  the  clustering  enemy  in  check, 
Till  our  encouraged  iMmans  IbUowed  us. 
Cor.  My  old  companion  then,  the  viJiaBt 
Sylvius. 
Thou'st  done  hard  service  since  I  saw  thee 

last: 
Thy  countenance  is  mark'd  with  graver  linei 
Than  in  those  greener  days :  I  knew  thee  not 
Where  goes!  thou  now  ?    Til  bear  thee  com- 
pany. 
Syl.  I  thank  Uiee :  yet  thou  may*Bt  not  go 
with  me. 
The  way  that  I  am  wending  Miits  not  thee, 
Tho'  smting  well  the  noUe  and  the  farsve. 
It  were  not  well,  in  fiery  times  like  these, 
To  tempt  thy  generous  mind. 
Cor.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Syl.  (after  looking  cautiously  round  l9m 
that  nobody  is  near.)  Did  I  not  bnr 
thee  commune  with  thyself 
Of  that  most  blessed  Martyr  gone  to  rest. 
Varus  Dobella? 

Cor.  How  blessed  ?  My  imsettled  thoughto 
were  busy 
With  things  mysterious ;  with  those  magie 

powers 
That  worK  the  mind  to  darkness  and  destmc^ 

tion; 
With  the  sad  end  of  the  delude  Varus. 
Syl.  Not  BO,  not  so !    The  wi«8t  prince  on 
earth. 
With  treasured  wealth  and  armies  at  com- 
mand. 
Ne'er  eam'd  withal  such  lofty  ezaltatioo 
As  Varus  now  enjoys. 

Cor.  Thy  words  amaze  me,  firiend;  what 

is  their  meaning  ? 
Syl.  They  cannot  be  explain*d  with  faaatj 
speech 
In  such  a  place.    If  thou  would'st  really 
know^ 

And  maysuch  light 

Cor.  Why  dost  thou  check  thy  words, 
And  look  so  much  disturb*d.  like  one  in  doubt  * 
Syl,  What  am  I  doing !    2eal,  perhaps,  be- 
trays me. 
Tet,  wherefore  hide  salvation  from  a  man 
Who  is  so  worthy  of  it  ^ 

Cbr.  Why  art  thou  agiUted  thus?    Wh^ 

moves  thee  f 
Syl.  And  would'st  thou  really  know  it' 
Cor.  Dost  thou  doubt  me  ? 
I  have  an  earnest,  most  intense  desire. 
5y2.  Sent  to  thy  heart,  brave  Roman,  by  a 
Power 
Which  I  may  not  resist.     (Bowing  his  hmd.} 
But  go  not  with  me  now  in  open  day. 
At  f^  of  eve,  I'll  meet  thee  m  the  sobuib. 
Close  to  the  pleasure-garden  of  Snlpitioa ; 
Where  in  a  bushy  crevice  of  the  rock 
There  is  an  entry  to  the  catacombs, 
Known  but  to  few. 
Cor,  Ha !  to  the  catacombs ! 
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Syl.  A  dismal  place,  T  own,  but  heed  not 
that; 
For  there  tfaou'lt  learn  what,  to  thy  ardent 

mind. 
Will  make  this  world  bnt  as  a  thornv  pass 
To  regions  of  delight;  man's  natural  hie 
Wilh  all  its  raried  turmoil  of  ambition, 
But  as  the  training  of  a  wayward  child 
To  manly  excellence  ;  yeiu  death  itself 
Bnt  as  a  painful  birth  to  life  unending. 
The  word  eternal  has  not  to  thine  ears. 
As  yet,  its  awful,  ample  sense  conveyed. 
Vor.  Something  possesses  thee. 
Syl.  Tes,  noble  Maro ; 
But  It  is  something  which  can  ne'er  possess 
A  mind  that  is  not  yirtuous. — Let  us  part ; 
It  is  expedient  now. — All  good  be  wiu  thee ! 
Cor.  And  good  be  with  thee,  also,  Taliaat 

soldier! 
Sffl.  (returning  as  he  is  about  to  go  out.)  At 
close  of  day,  and  near  the  pleasure- 
garden, — 
The  garden  of  Sulpitius. 

Cor.  1  know  the  spot,  and  will  not  fail  to 
meet  thee.  [Eisurt. 


ACT  II. 

scbhe  i. — the  catacombs,  bhowibo 
loro  low-roofsd  aisles,  iit  diffkb- 
eut  directions,  supported  bt  thick 
pillars    of    the    rough   unhewit 

bock,   with  rude   tombs  and   HEAPS 
.     OF   BUMAlf  BONES,     AND   THE     WALLS 
IN   MANY   PLACES  LIBED  WITH  HUMAIT 
SKULLS. 


Enter  Cordxh lus  Maro,  speakiiu  to  a  Chrls- 
TiAif  Fathbr,  on  whose  ann  he  leans,  and 
followed  by  Sylvius. 

Cot.  One  day  and  two  bless'd  nights,  spent 
in  acquiring 
Tour  heavenly  lore,  so  powerful  and  sub- 
lime,— 
Oh  .*  what  an  altered  creature  they  have  made 
me! 
Faih.  Tes,  gentle  son,  I  trust  that  thou  art 

altered. 
Cor.  I  am,  methinks,  like  one,  who,  with 
bent  back 
And  downward  gaze — if  such  a  one  might 


Hath  only  known  the  boundless  azure  sky 
By  the  strait  circle  of  reflected  beauty, 
Seen  in  the  watery  gleam  of  some  deep  pit. 
Till  of  a  sudden  roused,  he  stands  erect. 
And  wondering  looks  aloft  and  all  around 
On  the  bright  sunny  firmament : — like  one 
(Granting  again  that  such  a  one  might  be,j 
Who  hath  but  seen  the  element  of  fire 
On  household  hearth  or  woodman's  smoky 

pile, 
And  looks  ai  once,  midst  stounding  thunder- 
peals, 


On  Jove*s  magnificence  oflightning.r-Pardon, 
I  pray  you  pardon  me  !  I  mean  his  lightning. 
Who  is  the  Jove  of  Jovo,  the  great  Jehova. 
Faik,  (smiling.)  Be  not  disturbed,  my  son ; 
the  lips  will  utter. 
From  lengthen'd  habit,  what  the  mind  rejects. 
Cor,  These  blessed  hours  which  I  have 
pass'd  with  you 
Have  to  my  intellectual  being  given 
New  feelings  and  expansion,  like  to  that 
Which  once  I  felt,  on  viewing  by  degrees 
The  wide  developement  of  nature's  amplitude. 
Fatk.  And  how  was  that,  my  son? 
Cor.  I  well  remember  it;  even  at  this  mo- 
ment 
Imagination  sees  it  all  again. 
'Twas  on  a  lofty  mountain  of  Armenia, 
O'er  which  I  led  by  night  my  martial  cohort. 
To  shun  the  fierce  heat  of  a  summer's  day. 
Close  round  us  hung,  the  vapours  of  the  night 
Had  formed  woofy  curtain,  dim  and  pale. 
Through  which  tne  waning  moon  did  faintly 

mark 
Its  slender  crescent. 

Folk.  Ay,  the  waned  moon  thro'  midnight 
vapours  seen, 
F^t  emblem  is  of  that  retrenching  light. 
Dubious  and  dim,  which  to  the  earliest  Patri- 
archs 
Was  at  the  first  vouchsafed ;  a  moral  guide. 
Soon  clouded  and  obscured  to  their  descend- 
ants, 
Who  peopled  far  and  wide,  in  scattered  tribes. 
The  fertile  earth. — But  this  is  interruption. 
Proceed,  my  son. 

Cor.  Well,  on  the  lofty  summit 
We  halted,  and  the  day's  returning  light 
On  this  exalted  station  found  us.    Then 
Our  brighten'd  curtain,  wearing  into  shreds 
And  rifud  masses,  through  its  opening  rave 
Glimpse  after  glimpse  ofslow  revealed  beau- 

Which  held  th'  arrested  senses  magic  bound, 
In  the  intensity  of  charm'd  attention. 
Fath.  From  such  an  eminence,  the  op'ning 
mist 
Would  to  the  eye  reveal  most  beauteous  vis- 
ions. 
Cor.  First,  far  beneath  us,  woody  peaks 
appear 'd. 
And  knolls  with  cedars  crested;  then,  beyond, 
And   lower  still,  the    herdsmen's  cluster'd 

dwellings. 
With  pasture  slopes,  and  flocks  just  visible ; 
Then,  further  still,  soft  wavy  wastes  of  forest. 
In  all  the  varied  tints  of  sylvan  verdure. 
Descending  to  the  plain;    then  wide  and 

boundless 
The  plain  itself, with  towns  and  cultured  tracks. 
And  its  fair  river  gleaming  in  the  light. 
With  all  its  sweepv  windings,  seen  and  lost. 
And  seen  again,  till  thro'  the  pale  grey  tint 
Of  distant  space,  it  seem'd  a  loosen 'd  cestus 
From  virgin's  tunic  blown ;  and  still  beyond, 
The  earth's  extended  vastness  ft-om  the  sight, 
Wore  like  the  boundless  ocean. 
My  heart  beat  rapidly  at  the  fair  sight — 
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This  ample  earth,  iiian*i  natonl  hahitation. 
But  noWf  when  to  my  mental  eye  revealed, 
His  moral  destiny,  so  grand  ana  noble. 
Lies  stretching  on  even  to  immensity, 
It  overwhelms  me  with  a  flood  of  thoughts. 
Of  happy  thoughts. 
Fath.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  thou  dost  feel 

it  so ! 
Car.  I  am  most  thankful  for  the  words  of 
power 
Which  from  thy  gifted  lips  and  sacred  Scrip*' 

tare 
I  have  received.    What  feelings  they  have 

raised! 
O  what  a  range  of  thought  given  to  the  mind  ! 
And  to  the  soul  what  loftiness  of  hope  ! 
That  future  dreamy  state  of  faint  existence 
Which  poets  have  described  and  sages  taught. 
In  which  the  brave  knd  virtuous  pined  and 

droop'd 
In  useless  inclolence,  changed  for  a  state 
Of  social  love,  and  joy,  and  active  blisSj — 
A  state  of  brotherhood, — a  state  of  virtue, 
So  grand)  so  purified ; — O,  it  is  excellent ! 
My  soul  is  roused  within  me  at  the  sound, 
Lise  some  poor  slave,  who  from  a  dungeon 

issues 
To  range  with  free-bom  men  his  native  land. 
Fath.  Thou  may'st,  indeed,  my  son,  re- 
deem'd  from  thraldom. 
Become  the  high  compeer  of  blessed  spirits. 
Cor.  The  high  compeer  of  such  ! — ^These 
gushing  tears. 
Nature's  mysterious  tears,  will  have  their  way. 
Fath.  To  give  thy  heart  relief. 
Cor.  And  yet  mysterious.      Why  do  we 
weep 
At  contemplation  of  exalted  virtue  ? 
Perhaps  in  token  of  the  fallen  state 
In  which  we  are,  as  thrilling  sympathy 
Strangely  acknowledges  some  sight  and  sound, 
Connected  with  a  dear  and  distant  home. 
Albeit  the  mem'ry  hath  that  link  forgotten : — 
A  kind  of  latent  sense  of  what  we  were 
Or  mi vht  have  been ;  a  deep  mysterious  token. 
Fata.  Perhaps  thou*rt  right,  my  son;  for 
even  the  wicked 
Will  sometimes  weep  at  lofty,  generous  deeds. 
Some  broken  traces  of  our  noble  nature 
Were  yet  preserved  ;  therefore  our  great  Cre- 
ator 
Still  loved  his  work,  and  thought  it  worth  re- 
demption. 
And  therefore  his  bicss'd  Son,  our  generous 

Master, 
Did,  as  the  elder  brother  of  that  race. 
Whose  form  he  took,  lay  down  his  life  to  save 

us. 
But  I  have  read  thee,  in  our  sacred  Book, 
His  gentle  words  of  love. 

Cor.  Thou  hast  *  thou  hast!  they're  stirring 
in  my  heart : 
Each  fibre  of  my  body  thrills  in  answer 
To  the  high  call.— 
JViM.  The  Spirit  of  Power,  my  son,  is  deal- 
ing With  thee. 


Cor.  (tfftar  aptntge.)  One  thing 

yet  it  IS  excellent. 
Fotk.  And  what  amaxes  thee .'    Unbosou 
freely 
What  passes  m  thy  mind. 
Cor.  That  this  religion  which  dilates  oar 
thoughts 
Of  God  Supreme  to  an  infinity 
Of  awful  greatness,  yet  connects  us  with  hia, 
As  children,  loved  and  cherished ; — 
Adoring  awe  with  tenderness  muted. 
Sj/l.  {tt^trly.)  Ay,  brave  Cordeoios,  tfail 
same  thought  more  moved 
My  rude  unletter'd  mind  than  all  the  rest 
I  struck  my  band  ajirainst  my  soldier's  nail, 
And  cried,  <'  This  faith  is  worthy  of  a  man  !'* 
Cor.    Our  best  philosophen  have  raised 
their  thoughts 
To  one  great  universal  Lord  of  all. 
Lord  even  of  Jove  himself  and  all  the  gods; 
But  who  durst  feel  for  that  high,  distant  £► 

sence 
A  warmer  sentiment  than  deep  snbmisneB  ? 
But  now,  adoring  love  and  grateful  confideott 
Cling  to  th'  infinitv  of  power  and  goodnes. 
As  the  repentant  child  turns  to  hia  mte 
With  yearning  looks  thai  say,  ^  Am  I  not 

'  thine*'"  ' 

I  am  too  bold :  I  should  be  humbled  first 
In  penitence  and  sorrow,  for  the 
Of  many  a  hatefiil  vice  and  secret 
Foih.  C  heck  not  the  geaeroos  teaonr  of  thy 
thoughts : 
O  check  it  not !  Love  leads  to  penitence, 
And  is  the  noblest,  surest  path ;  whilst  fesr 
Is  dark  and  devious.    To  thy  home  rrtom, 
And  let  thy  mind  well  weigh  what  thon  ksit 

heard. 
If  then  thou  feel'st  within  thee,  faith  satuitd; 
That  frith,  which  may, even  through  devoor 

ing  flames, 
Its  osssage  hold  to  heaven,  bsptisma]  rites 
Shall  give  thee  entrance  to  a  poipv  lifr, 
Receive  thee, as  thy  Saviour's  valisBtsoUicrf 
For  his  high  warfiue  arm'd. 

Cot,  I  am  resolved,  and  feel  that  ia  mj 
heart 
There  lives  that  faith;  b^tiae  me  en  vt 
part. 
Faik.  So  be  it  then.  But  yet  that  holy  v^t 
Must  be  deferr'd ;  for  lo !  our  brethren  ooox. 
Bearing  the  ashes  of  our  hcmoar'd  saints. 
Which  must,  with  hymns  of  honour  be  re- 
ceived. 

Elnter  Christians^  seen  sdvancing  slowly  aksg 
one  of  the  aistos,  and  bearii^  a  Isfse  veiU 
nm,  which  they  set  down  near  the  ffosL 
They  then  lift  off  the  veil  and  raiwe  thn- 
selves  round  it,  while  onesiBaB  and  the  it^ 
joia  ia  the  chorus  at  the  eaa  of  each  short 
verse. 

SONG. 

Departed  1m>thers,  generous^  bnve. 

Who  for  the  fahh  have  died. 

Nor  its  pure  source  denied, 
Tonr  bodies  from  devoorisg  flames  to 
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Chorus. 

Honour  on  earth,  and  blin  in  heaven, 
Be  to  your  nintij  valour  given ! 

And  we,  who,  left  behind,  pnraae 

A  pilgrim's  weary  way 

To  realms  of  sloriooa  day, 
Shall  rooae  oar  fainting  ■oiua  with  thonghts  of 
you. 

Honoor  on  earth,  dec. 

Tour  aahea,  mingled  with  the  duit, 

Shall  yet  be  forma  more  fair 

Than  e'er  breathed  vital  air. 
When  earth  again  givea  up  her  pieciona  tmst. 

Honour  on  earth,  8ic. 

The  tramp  of  anffela  ihall  proclaim, 

With  tones  tar  sent  and  sweet. 

Which  countless  hosts  repeat. 
The  generoofl  martyr's  never-fading  name. 

Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  in  heaven. 
Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given ! 

Cor.  (to  Father.)  And  ye  believe  thoee,  who 

a  few  hours  since 
Were  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  here, 

before  OS, 
Lie  thus,  ev'n  to  a  few  dry  ashes  changed, 
Are  now  exalted  spirits,  holding  life 
With  blessed  powers,  and  agencies,  and  all 
Who  have  on  earth  a  virtuous  part  fulfill'd  ? 
The  dear  redeem'd  of  Godlike  love,  again 
To  their  primeval  destiny  restored  ? 
It  is  a  generoos,  powerful,  noble  faith. 

Syl.  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  as  we  pass'd  along, 
It  well  became  a  Roman  and  a  soldier  ? 
I'atk,    Nay,   worthy    Sylvius,  somewhat 

more  of  meekness 
And  less  of  martial  ardour  were  becoming 
In  those,  whose  humble  Lord  stretch'd  torth 

his  band. 
His  saving  hand,  to  ev'n  the  meanest  slave 
Who  bencw  beneath  an  early  master's  rod. 
This  faith  is  meet  for  all  of  human  kind. 
Cfor.  Forgive  him,  father :  see,  he  stands 

reproved ; 
His  heart  is  meek,  tho'  ardent ; 
It  is,  indeed,  a  faith  for  all  mankind. 
^ath.  We  feel  it  such,  my  son,  press'd  as 

we  are; 
On  every  side  beset  with  threatening  terroura. 
Look  on  these  ghasUy  walls,  these  idiapeless 

pillars, 
These  heaps  of  human  bones, — this  court  of 

death; 
Er'n  here,  as  in  a  temple,  we  adore 
The  Lord  of  life,  and  sing  our  song  of  hope. 
That  death  has  lost  his  sting,  the  grave  nis 

triumph.     • 
CoTs  O  moke  me  then  the  partner  of  your 

hopes I 
{Taking  the  hand  ^Sylvius,  and  then  of  oeo- 

eral  other  Christians.) 
Brave  men !   high  destined  souls !  immortal 

beings! 
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The  blessed  faith  and  sense  of  what  we  are 
Comes  on  my  heart,  like  streams  of  beamy 

light 
Bour'd  from  some  opening  cloud.    O  to  con- 
ceive 
What  lies  bejrond  the  dim,  dividing  veil. 
Of  regions  bright,  of  blest  and  glorious  being ! 
fVim.  Ay,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  we  shidl 
behold 
What  heart  hath  ne'er  conceived,  nor  tongue 
could  utt^r. 
Cor,  When  but  a  boy,  I've  gazed  upon  the 
■ky, 
With  all  its  sparks  of  light,  as  a  grand  cope 
For  the  benighted  world.  But  now  my  fancy 
Will  greet  each  twinkling  star,  as  the  bright 

lamp 
Of  some  fair  angel  on  his  guardian  watch. 
And  think  ye  not,  that  from  their  lofty  sta^ 

tions, 
Our  future  glorious  home,  our  Father's  house. 
May  Ue  within  the  vast  and  boundless  ken 
Of  such  seraphic  powen  ? 
Fath.  Thy  fancy  soars  on  wide  and  buoy- 
ant wings ; 
Speak  on,  my  son,  I  would  not  check  thy  ar- 
dour. 
Cor.  This  solid  earth  is  press'd  beneath  our 
feet, 
But  as  a  ste^  from  which  to  take  our  flight , 
What  boots  it  then,  if  rough  or  smooth  it  be. 
Serving  its  end  f — Come,  noble  Sylvius  ! 
We've  oeen  companions  in  the  broil  of  battle, 
Now  be  we  fellow-soldien  in  that  warfare 
Which  best  becomes  the  brave. 
9i^.  Cordenius  Maro,  we  shall  be  compan- 
ions 
When  this  wide  earth  with  all  its  fields  of 

blood. 
Where  war  hath  raged,  and  all  its  towera  of 

strength 
Which  have  begirded  been  with  iron  hosts. 
Are  shrunk  to  nothing,  and  the  flaming  sun 
Is  in  his  course  extinguish'd. 

Cor.  Come,  lead  me,  father,  to  the  holy 
fount. 
If  I  in  humble  penitence  may  be 
From  worldly  vileness  clear  d, 
Fath.  1  gladly  will,  my  son.    The  spirit  of 
grace 
Is  dealing  with  thy  spirit :  be  received, 
A  ransom'd  penitent,  to  the  high  fellowship 
Of  all  the  good  and  bless'd  in  earth  and 
heaven ! 

Enter  a  Cohvzrt. 

Whence  comest  thou,  Fearon  ?    Why  wert 

thou  prevented 
From  joining  m  our  last  respectful  homage 
To  thos^,  who  have  so  nobly  for  the  truth 
Laid  down  their  lives .' 
Con.  1  have  been  watching  near  the  grated 

dungeon 
Where  Ethocles,  the  Grecian,  is  immured. 
Fath.  Thou  say'st  not  so !    A  heavier  loss 

than  this. 
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If  thev  have  tseiz'd  on  him,  the  righteons  caoae 
Ooold  not  have  suffer 'd.    Art  thou  sore  of  it  ? 
We  had  not  heard  of  his  return  from  Syria. 
Con.  It  is  too  true:  he  landed  ten  days 
since 
On  the  Brundusian  coast,  and  as  he  entered 
The  gates  of  Rome,  was  seized  and  dragg'd 
to  prison. 
Fath.  And  we  in  utter  ignorance  of  this ! 
Ctm.  He  traveird  late  and  unaccompanied, 
So  this  was  done  at  niaht-fall  and  conceard. 
But  see  his  writing,  ^iven  me  by  a  guard. 
Who  has  for  pity's  B&e  betray 'd  his  trust: 
It  is  address'a  to  thee. 

•  (Giving  him  a  paper.) 
Faih.  (after  reading  it.)  Alas,  alas :  it  is  a 
brief  account 
Of  his  successful  labours  in  the  East ; 
For  with  his  excellent  giils  of  eloquence, 
Learning,  and  prudence,  he  has  made  more 

couTerts 
Than  all  our  zealous  brotherhood  besides. 
What  can  we  do  ?    He  will  be  sacrificed : 
The  church  in  him  must  bleed,  if  Crod  so 

wills. 
It  is  a  dreadful  blow. 

Cor.  (to  the  Convert.)     I  pray  thee,  in  what 

prison  is  he  kept. 
Con.  In  Sylla'd  tower,  that  dwelling  of  des- 

J»air. 
uarded  by  Romans .'' 
Con.  Tes  ;  and  strongly  guarded. 
Cor,  Tet,  he  shall  be  released. 
Fath.  (to  Cordenius.)  Beware,  my  son,  of 
rash,  imprudent  zeal : 
The  truth  hath  sufier'd  much  from  this ;  be- 
ware; 
Risk  not  thyself:  thy  life  is  also  precious. 
Cor.  My  whole  of  life  is  precious ;  but  this 
snred, 
This  earthly  portion  of  it,  what  is  that, 
But  as  it  is  employed  in  holy  acts  ^ 
Am  I  Christ's  soldier  at  a  poorer  rate 
Than  I  have  served  an  earthly  master  ?    No ; 
I  feel  within  my  glowing  breast  a  power 
Which  says  I  am  commission 'd  for  this  ser- 
vice. 
Give  me  thy  blessing — thy  baptismal  blessing, 
And  then  Uod's  spirit  guide  me  1    Serving 

God, 
I  will  not  count  the  cost  but  to  discharge  it. 
Fath.  His  will  direct  thee  then,  my  gen- 
erous son ! 
His  blessing  be  upon  thee  ! — Lead  him,  Syl- 
vius, 
To  the  blest  fount,  where  from  his  former  sins 
He  shall  by  heavenly  grace  be  purified. 

[Exeunt. 

SCKHB    II. — ^TBE    OARDSH    OF*  BULPI- 
CIUS. 

Enter  Sulpicius^  and  Portia,  with  flowers  in 
.    her  hand. 

Por.  Was  it  not  well  to  rise  with  early 
morn 


And  pay  my  homage  to  sweet  Flora  ?    Never 
Were  nowers  by  mid-day  cull'd  so  fair,  bo 

fragrant, 
With  blending  streaky  tints,  so  fresh  and 

bright. 
See ;  twinkling  dew-drops  lurk  in  every  bell, 
And  on  the  fibred  leaves  stray  fiur  apart, 
Like  little  rounded  gems  of  silver  sheen, 
Whilst  curling  tendrils  grasp  with  vigoroos 

The  stem  that  bears  them !    All  looks  yoong 
and  fresh. 

The  very  spider  tliro*  his  circled  cage 

Of  wiry  woof,  amongst  the  buds  suspended, 

Scarce  seems  a  lothly  thing,  bat  like  the 
small 

Imprison'd  bird  of  some  capricioos  nymph. 

Is  it  not  so,  my  father.^ 
Sul.  Yes,  mom  and  youth  and  freshness 
sweetly  join, 

And  are  the  emblems  of  dear  changeful  diys. 

By  night  those  beauteous  things — 
Por.  And  what  of  night  ? 

Why  do  you  check  your  words?     Ton  are 
not  sad  ? 
Sul.  No,  Portia;  only  angry  with  myself 

For  crossing  thy  gay  stream  of  youthful 
thoufhlB 

With  those  of  sullen  age.  Away  with  them  \ 

What  if  those  bright-feaved  flowers,  bo  soft 
and  silken. 

Are  gathered  into  dank  and  wrinkled  folds 

When  evening  chills  them,  or  upon  the  earth 

With  broken  *  stems  and  buds  torn  and  dis- 
persed. 

Lie  prostrate,  of  fair  form  and  fragrance  reft 

When  midnight  winds  pass  o*er  tnem ;  be  it 
so! 

All  things  but  have  their  term. 

In  truth,  my  child,  I  am  glad  that  I  indulged 
thee 

By  coming  forth  at  such  an  early  hour 

To  pay  thy  worship  to  so  sweet  a  goddess, 

Upon  ner  yearly  feast. 
Por.  I  thank  you,  father  !  On  her  feast,  tis 
said, 

That  she,  from  mortal  eye  conceal'd,  vouch- 
safes 

Her  presence  in  such  sweet  and  flowery 
spots: 

And  where  due  offerings  on  her  shrine  are 
laid. 

Blesses  all  seeds  and  shoots,  and  things  of 
promise. 
Sul.  How  many  places  in  one  little  day 

She  needs  must  visit  then ! 
Por.  But  she  moves  swift  asthooglil.  The 
hasty  zephyr, 

That  stirr'd  each  slender  leaf,  now  as  we  en- 
tered. 

And  made  a  sudden  sound,  by  stillness  fbl- 
low'd. 

Might  be  the  rustling  of  her  passing  rabe. 
Sul.  A  pleasing  fancy,  Portia,  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

Yet  wild  as  pleasing. 
Por.  Wherefore  caU  it  wild? 
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Full  manj  a  time  Vye  listen'd  when  alone 
In  such  fair  ipots  as  this,  and  thought  I  heard 
Sweet  mingled  voices  uttering  varied  tones 
Of  Question  and  reply,  pass  on  the  wind, 
Ana  heard  soft  steps  upon  the  ground ;  and 

then 
The  notion  of  hriffht  Venus  or  Diana, 
Or  goddess'nympbs,  would  come  so  yividly 
Into  my  mind,  that  1  am  almost  certain 
Their  radiant  forms  were  near  me,  tho'  con- 

ceal'd 
By  subtle  drapery  of  the  ambient  air. 
And  oh,  how  I  have  long'd  to  look  upon  them 
An  ardent  Strang  desire,  tho'  mix'd  with  fear. 
Nay,  do  not  smile,  my  father :  such  fair  sights 
"Were  seen — were  often  seen  in  ancient  days ; 
The  poets  tell  us  so. 

But  look,  the  Indian  roses  I  have  foster *d 
Are  in  full  bloom  ',  and  1  must  gather  them  ! 

[Exit  eagerly. 
8uli  {alone,)  Cro,  gentle  creature,  thou  art 
careless  yet : 
Ah  !  couM'st  thoQ  so  remain,  and  still  with 

me 
Be  as  in  years  ^ne  by  ! — It  may  not  be; 
Nor  should  I  wish  it :  all  things  have  Uieir 

season : 
She  may  not  now  remain  an  old  man's  treas- 
ure, 
With  all  her  woman's  beauty  grown  to  blos- 
som. 

Enter  Orceres. 

The  Parthian  prince  at  such  an  early  hour  f 
Ore.  And  wno  considers  hours,  whose  heart 
is  bent 
On  what  concerns  a  lover  and  a  friend  ? 
Where  is  thy  daughter .' 
Sul.  Within  yon  flowery  thicket,  biythe 
and  careless ; 
For  tho'  she  loves,  'tis  with  sweet,  maiden 

fancy. 
Which,  not  impatient,  looks  in  cheering  hope 
To  future  years. 

Ore.  Ay,  'tis  a  sheltered  passion, 
A  cradled  love,  by  admiration  foster 'd : 
A  showy,  toward  nurse  for  babe  so  bashful. 
Thus  in  the  shell  athwart  whose  snowy  lining 
Each  changeful  tint  of  the  bright  rainbow 

plays, 
A  little  pearl  is  found,  in  secret  value 
Surpassing  all  the  rest. 

8td,  But  sayest  thou  nothing 
Of  what  I  wish  to  hear  P  What  of  Cordenius  ? 
Ore.  By  my  good  war-bow  and  its  barbed 
shafts! 
By  the  best  war*horse  archer  e'er  bestrode  ! 
I'm  still  in  ignorance ;    I  have  not  seen  him. 
Sid»  Thou  hast  not  seen  him !  this  is  very 

strange. 
Ore,   So  it  indeed  appears. — My  wayward 
friend 
Has  fi'om  his  home  been  absent.    Yesterday, 
There  and  elsewhere  I  sought,  but  found  him 

not. 
This  morning  by  the  dawn  again  I  sought 
him. 


Thinking  to  find  him  surely,  and  alone  ; 
But  his  domestics,  much  amazed,  have  told 

me. 
He  is  not  yet  return'd. 
Sul.  Hush !  tliro'  yun  thicket  I  perceive  a 

man. 
Ore.  Some  thief  or  spy. 
Sml.  Let  us  withdraw  awhile. 
And  mark  his  motions ;  he  observes  us  not. 

Enter  Cordskius  from  a  thicket  in  the  back 

ground. 

Cor.  (after  looking  round  him  witii  delight.) 
Sweet  light  of  day,  fair  sky,  and  verdant 

earth, 
Enrich'd  with    every  beauteous  herb  and 

flower. 
And  stately  trees,  that  spread  their  boughs 

like  tents 
For  shade  and  shelter,  how  I  hail  ye  now ! 
Ye  are  his  works,  who  made  such  fair  abodes 
For  happy  innocence,  yet,  in  the  wreck 
Of  foul  perversion,  has  not  cast  us  off. 

{Stooping  to  look  at  the  flowers. ) 
Ye  little  painted  tilings,  whose  varied  hues 
Charm,  ev'n  to  wonderment;  that  mighty 

hand 
Which  dyes  the  mountain's  peak  with  rosy 

tints 
Sent  from  the  rising  sun,  and  to  the  barbed 
Destructive  hghtnin?  gives  its  ruddy  gleam, 
Grand  and  terrific,  thus  adorns  even  you ! 
There  is  a  Father's  full  unstinted  love 
Display'd  o'er  all,  and  thus  on  all  I  gaze 
With  the  keen  thrill  of  new-waked  ecstasy. 
Whiit  voice  is  that  so  near  me  and  so  sweet .' 

(Portia  \Diihouty  sinking  some  notes  offrdude^ 
and  then  a  Song.) 

SONG. 

The  Lady  in  her  early  bower 
Is  blest  as  bee  in  morning  6ower  ; 
The  Lady's  eye  is  flashing  briffht, 
Like  water  in  the  morning  lisnt ; 
The  Lady's  song  is  sweet  and  load, 
Like  skylark  o'er  the  morning  cloud ; 
The  Lady's  smiles  are  smiles  that  pass 
Like  morning's  breath  o'er  wavy  grass. 

She  thinks  of  one,  whose  hamess'd  car 
In  triumph  comes  from  distant  war  ; 
She  thinas  of  one,  whose  martial  state 
Will  darken  Rome's  imperial  gate  ; 
She  thinks  of  one,  with  laurel  crown'd, 
Who  shall  with  sweeter  wreaths  be  bound. 
Voice,  eve,  and  smiles,  in  mingled  play, 
The  Lady's  happy  thoughts  betray. 

Cor.  Her  voice  indeed,  and  this  myfkv'rite 

song! 
It  is  that  gentle  creature,  my  sweet  Portia. 
I  call  her  mine,  because  she  is  the  imase 
Which  hath  possess'd  my  fancy.    Such  vain 

thoughts 
Must  now  give  place.   1  will  not  linger  here. 
This  is  the  garden  of  Sulpicius ; 
How  have   1  miss'd  my  path?    She  sings 

again .        ( Sings  without ,  as  brfors.) 
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She  wanders  fitfully  from  lay  to  lay, 

But  all  of  them  some  air  that  I  have  praia'd 

In  happy  houn  gone  by. 

SONG. 

The  kind  heart  ipeaka  with  woidi  lo  kindly 

sweet, 
That  kindred  hearts  the  catching  tones  repeat  $ 
And  love,  therewith  his  soft  suhgenthr  blending, 
Makes  pleasing  harmony.    Thus  softly  sending 
Its  passing  cheer  across  the  stilly  main, 
Whilst  in  the  sounding  water  dips  the  oar 
And  glad  response  bunts  frcnn  the  nearing  shore, 
Comes  to  our  ears  the  home-bound  seaman's 

strain, 
Who  from  the  lofty  deck,  hail  their  own  land 

again. 

Car,  O  gentle,  sweet,  and  cheerful !  form'd 
to  be 
Whate*er  my  heart  could  prize  of  treasured 

love ! 
Dear  as  thou  art,  I  will  not  linger  here. 
Re-enter  Solpicids  and  Orceres,  breaking 
out  upon  him,  and  Orceres  catching  hold  of 
his  rooe  as  he  is  going  off. 

Ore.  Ha !  noble  Maro,  to  a  coward  tum'd, 
Shunning  a  spot  of  dai^r ! 

Bvi,  Stay,  Gordenius. 
The  fellest  foe  thou  shalt  contend  with  here, 
Is  her  thou  cairst  so  |^ntle.    As  for  me, 
I  do  not  offer  Uiee  this  hand  more  freely 
Than  I  will  grant  all  that  may  make  thee 


If  Portia  has  that  power. 

Our.  And  dost  thou  mean,  in  very  earnest 
mean, 

That  thou  wilt  give  me  Portia^-thy  dear  Por- 
tia.^ 

My  ftmcy  catches  wildly  at  thy  words. 
SkZ.    And  truly  too,  Gordenius.    She  is 
thine. 

If  thou  wilt  promise  me  to  love  her  truly. 
Cw,    (Eagerly  clasping   the   kneeSf  and 
then  kissing  tie  h^nds  of  Sulpicius.) 
Thanks,  thanks ! — ^thanks  m>m  my 
swoln,  o'erflowing  heart, 

Which  has  no  words. — Friend,  father,  Portia's 
father! 

The  thought  creates  in  me  such  sudden  joy 

I  am  bewilder'd  with  it. 
Sul,  Calm  thy  spirits. — 

Thou  should'st  in  mecter  form  have  known 
it  sooner. 

Had  not  the  execution  of  those  Christians — 

^ests  of  the  earth,  whom  on  one  burning  pile, 

With  all  their  kind,  I  would  most  gladly  pun- 
ish,) 

Till  now  prevented  me.    Thy  friend,  Orce- 


Thou  owest  him  thanks-^lead  for  thee  pow- 
erfully, 

And  had  my  leave.  But  dost  thou  listen  to 
me.' 

Thy  face  wears  many  colours,  and  big  drops 

Burst  from  thy  brow,  whilst  thy  contracted 
lips 

Quiver,  like  one  in  pain. 


Ore,  What  sudden  illness  racks  tbee? 
Car,  I  may  not  tell  you  now  :  lei  me  de- 
part. 
Skd,  {holding  Hm,)  Thon  art  niy  pnmised 
■on ;  1  have  a  right 
To  know  whatever  concerns  thee^ — pain  or 
pleasure. 
Cor,  And  so  thon  hast,  and  I  may  mi  de- 
ceive thee. 
Take,  take,  Sulpicius.— O   aoch  with'ring 

words ! 
The  sinking,  sick'ning  heart  and  paxched 

mouth! 
I  cannot  utter  them. 

Shd.  Why  in  this  agony  of  pertoxtetkai^ 
Nay,  strive  not  now  to  speak. 

6or.  I  must,  1  must  * — 
Take  back  thy  proffered  gift ;  all  earth  cooU 

give ; — 
That  which  it  cannot  give  1  moat  retain. 
Sul,  What  words  are  these  ?     If  it  weie 
possible, 
I  could  believe  thee  touch 'd  with  wroery. 
The  cursed  art  of  those  vile  Naaarenes. 
Wherehast  thou  past  the  night?  their  hannti 
are  near. 
Ore.  Nay,  nay ;  repress  thine  anfer ;  ookk 
Maro 
May  not  be  questioned  thus. 

8uL  He  may,  and  shall.    And  jet  I  wiU 
not  urge  him, 
If  he,  with  hand  press'd  on  his  biesat,  win 

say. 
That  he  detests  those  hateful  Naxanaes. 
Cor.  No;  tho'  my  life,  and  what  is  dearer 
far. 
My  Portia's  love,  depended  on  the  words, 
I  would  not,  and  I  cturst  not  uUer  them. 
Ski.  I  see  it  well :  thou  art  ensnared  and 
blinded 
By  their  enchantments.  Demoniac  power 
Will  draff  thee  to  thy  roin.    Cast  it  off; 
Defy  it.  say  thou  wilt  forbear  all  intercoont 
With  this  detested  sect    Art  thou  a  msd- 
man? 
Cor.  If  I  am  mad,  that  which  poasessea  Bft 
Outvalues  all  philoeophen  e'er  taught, 
Or  poets  e'er  imagined. — Listen  to  me. 
CaU  ye  these  Christians  vile,  becaoss  tbef 

suffer 
All  nature  shrinks  from,  rather  than  deny 
What  seems  to  them  the  truth?  CaUyetbea 

sorcerers. 
Because  their  woras  impart  such  lugh  con- 
ceptions 
Of  power  creative  and  parental  love. 
In  one  great  Being  ioin'd,  as  makes  the  heart 
Bound  with  ennobling  thoughts?     Gbll  yc 
them  curst 


Who  daily  live  in  steady  strong  asaiuanoe 
Of  endless  blessedness  f  O,  listen  to  me ! 

Re-enter  Portia,  borsting  from  a  thicket 

to  them. 

Par.  O,  listen  to  him,  fiilher ! 

Sid,  Let  go  my  robe,  fond  cxeature !    Li** 

ten  to  him .' 
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The  maut  of  syrens  were  less  fiiU].    Charms 

Of  dire  mlusion,  luring  on  to  rain, 

Are  mingled  with  the  words  that  speak  their 

laithj 
They,  who  once  hear  them,  flatter  round  de- 

stniction 
With  giddy  fascination,  like  the  moth, 
Which,  shorn  of  half  its  form,  all  icorchVl  and 

shrivell'd. 
Still  to  the  torch  retams.    I  will  not  listen ; 
No,  Portia,  nor  shalt  tboa. 

For.  0,Bay  notio! 
For  if  ^oa  listen  to  him,  you  may  save  him, 
And  win  him  from  his  errors. 

Std,  Vain  hope !  vain  hope  !  What  is  man's 

natural  reason 
Opposed  to  demon  subtlety  ?  Cordenias ! 
Cordenius  Maro !  I  adjure  thee,  go ! 
Lieave  me ;  why  would'st  thou  pull  destruc- 
tion on  me  ? 
On  one  who  loved  thee  io,  that  tho' poasess'd 
Of  but  one  precious  pearl,  most  dearly  prized, 
Prixed  more  than  lire,  yet  would  have  giyen 

it  to  thee. 
I  needs  must  weep :  ey'n  for  thvself  I  weep. 
Cor,  Weep  not,  my  kind  Sufpicius !  1  will 

leave  thee. 
Albeit  the  pearl  thou  would'st  bestow  upon  me 
Is,  in  my  estimation,  dearer  far 
Than  li^,  or  power,  or  fame,  or  earthly  thing. 
When  these  nerce  times  are  post,  thou  wilt, 

perhaps. 
Think  of^me  witii  regard,  but  not  with  pity, 
How  fell  Boe'er  my  earthly  end  hath  been. 
For  I  shall  then  be  blest.    And  thou,  dear 

Portia, 
Wilt  thou  remember  me  ?  That  thought,  alas ! 
DiHolves  my  soul  in  weakness. — 
O,  to  be  spared,  if  it  were  possible. 
This  stroke  of  agony.    Is  it  not  possible. 
That  I  might  yet Almighty  God  forgive 

me! 
Weak  thoughts  will  lurk  in  the  devoted  heart. 
Bat  not  be  cherish'd  there.    I  may  not  offer 

Aught  short  of  all  to  thee. 

Farewell,  farewell!   sweet  Portia,  fare  thee 

well! 
(Orceres  catehes  hold  of  Mm  to  preverU  hia 

going,) 
Retain  me  not :  I  am  a  Parthian  now. 
My  strength  is  in  retreat.  [Eirr. 

Por,  That  noble  mind !  and  must  it  then 

be  ruin'd  ? 
O  save  him,  save  him,  father !  Brave  Orceres, 
Wilt  thou  not  save  thy  friend,  the  noble 

MaroP 
Ore.  We  will,  sweet  maid,  if  it  be  possible. 
We'll  keep  his  faith  a  secret  in  our  breasts; 
And  he  may  yet,  if  not  by  circumstances 
Provok'd  to  speak,  conceal  it  from  the  world. 
Por,  And  vou,  my  father  ? 
StU,  I  will  not  betray  him. 
Por.  Then  all  may  yet  be  well;  for  our 

great  gods. 
Whom  Ciesar  and  his  subject-nations  worship, 
Will  not  abandon  Rome's  best,  bravest  soldier 


To  power  demoniac.    That  can  never  be. 
If  they  indeed  regard  us. 
Ore,  Were  he  in  Parthia,  our  great  god, 
the  sun, 
Or  rather  he  who  in  that  star  resides, 
Would  not  permit  his  power  to  be  so  thwarted, 
For  all  the  demonry  tnat  e'er  exerted 
Its  baleful  influence  on  wretched  men. 
Beshrew  me  !  for  a  thought  gleams  thro'  my 

brain, 
It  is  this  God,  perhaps,  with  some  new  name, 
Which  these  bewilder'd  Nazarenes  adore. 
Sul.  With  impious  rites,  most  strange  and 

horrible. 
Ore.  If  he,  my  friend,  in  impious  rites  hath 
join  d. 
Demons,  indeed,  have  o'er  the  soul  of  man 
A  power  to  change  its  nature.    Ay ,  Sulpicius ; 
And  thou  and  I  may,  ere  a  day  shall  pass. 
Be  very  Nazarenes.    We  are  m  ignorance; 
We  shoot  our  arrow  in  the  dark,  and  cry, 
'  It  is  to  wound  a  foe.'      Come,  gentle  Por- 
tia; 
Be  not  so  sad ;  the  man  thou  lovest  is  virtu- 
ous. 
And  brave,  and  loves  thee  well;  why  then 
despair  ? 
Por.  Alas  !  I  know  he  is  brave  and  virtu- 
ous. 
Therefore,  I  do  despair. 

Ore.  In  Nero's  court,  indeed, 
Such  men  are  ever  on  the  brink  of  danger. 
But  would'st  thou  have  him  other  than  ne  is  ? 
Por.  O  no  !  I  would  not ;  that  were  base 
and  sordid ; 
Tet  shed  I  tears,  even  like  a  wayward  child 
Who  weeps  for  that  which  cannot  be  at- 

tain'd, — 
Virtue,  and  constancy,  and  safety  join'd. 
I  pray  thee  pardon  me,  for  I  am  wretched. 
And  thai  doth  make  me  foolish  and  perverse. 

[EZSUNT. 


ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — before  the  gate  of  zero's 

PALACE  :    eUARDS   WITH    THEIR   OFFI- 
CERS,  DISCOVERED   ON   DOTY. 

Elnter  to  them  another  Officek  ,  speaking  as  he 
enters  to  the  Soldiers. 

First  OM.  Strike  up  some  sacred  strain  of 

Roman  triumph ; 
The  Pontiff  comes  to  meet  the  summon'd 

council. 
Omit  not  this  respect,  else  he  will  deem 
We  are  of  those  who  love  the  Nazarenes. 
Sing  loud  and  clearly. 

£nter  Pontiff  attended. 
SACRED  HTMN  by  the  Soldiers. 

That  chief,  who  bends  to  Jove  the  suppliant 

knee, 
Shall  firm  in  power  and  high  in  honoar  be  $ 
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And  who  to  Mara  a  ■oldier'a  homage  yielda , 
Shall  laureird  glory  reap  in  bloody  field*} 
Who  Tioe'crown'd    Bacchus,   boonteoui   Lord 

adores. 
Shall  gather  still,  unacathM,  his  vintage  stoieaj 
Who  to  fair  Venua  lib'ral  ofTriDggiTea, 
Enrich 'd  with  love,  and  sweet  u!ectton  Uvea. 
Then,  be  your  praises  still  our  sacred  theme, 

0  Venus,  Daccnus,  Man ,  and  Jove  aupreme  ! 

Pan.  1  thank  je,  soldiers !  Rome,  indeed, 
hath  triumph'd, 
Rless'd  in  ilie  high  protection  of  her  gods, 
liie  sovereign  warrior-nation  of  the  world; 
And,  favour 'd  bj  great  Jove  and  mighty 

Mars, 
So  may  she  triumph  still,  nor  meanly  stoop 
To  worship  strange  and  meaner  deities, 
Adverse  to  warlike  glory. 

jExiT,  unth  his  train. 
First  Offi.  The  Pontiff  seems  disturb'd,  his 

brow  is  lowering. 
Second  Offi.  Reproof  and  caution,  mingled 
with  his  thanks, 
Tho'  uttcr'd  mciously. 

First  Ofji    He  is  offended, 
Because  of  late  so  many  valiant  soldiere 
Have  proselytes  become  to  this  new  worship ; 
A  worship  too,  as  he  insinuates, 
Unsuitcd  to  the  brave. 

Third  Offi.  Ay,  ay !  the  sacred  chickens 

arc  in  dan^r. 
Second  Offi:  Sylvius  is  suspected,  as  I  hear. 
First  Offi.  Hush !  let  us  to  our  duty ;  it  is 
time 
To  change  the  inner  ^uard. 
[Exeunt  with  mitsiCj  itUo  the  gate  of  the  palace. 

Scene  II. — a  council  chamber  in  the 

PALACE,  NERO  WITH  HIS  COUNSELLORS 
DISCOVERED  ;  NERO  IN  THE  ACT  OF 
SPEAKING. 

JWro.  Yes,  Servius  ;  formerly  we  have  ad- 
mitted, 
As  minor  powers,  amongst  the  ancient  gods 
Of  high  imperial  Rome,  the  foreign  deities 
Of  friendly  nations  ;  but  these  Nazarenes 
Scorn  suca  association,  proudly  claiming 
For  that  which  is  the  object  of  their  faiUi, 
Sole,  undivided  homage :  and  our  altars, 
Our  stately  temples,  the  majestic  forms 
Of  Mars,  Apollo,  thund'ring  Jove  himself, 
By  sculptor's  art  divine,  so  nobly  wrought. 
Arc  held  by  these  mad  zealots  in  contempt. 
Examine,  say  est  thou !  shall  imperial  Cesar 
Deign  to  examine  what  withstands  his  power  ? 

1  marvel  at  thy  folly,  Servius  Sillus. 

Enter  un  Officer. 

Offi.   The  Pontiff,    mighty  Ciesar,  waits 
witliout, 
And  craves  admittance. 
J^ero.  Let  him  be  admitted. 

Enter  Portiff. 

Pontiff,  thy  visage,  if  1  read  it  well, 


Says,  that  some  weighty  matter 

here : 
Thou  hast  our  leave  to  speak. 

Pon.  Imperial  Nero,  did'st  thoa  not  coo- 

demn 
That  eloquent,  but  pestilential  Naxarene, 
The  Grecian  Ethocies,  whoee  specioiui  word? 
Wrap  in  delusion  all  who  listen  to  him, 
Spreading  his  baleful  errors  o*er  the  world  r 
AVre.  Did  I    condemn  him!      Ev'n  this 

very  day. 
He  in  the  Amphitheatre  meets  his  doom ; 
Having,  I  trust,  no  power  of  words  to  ebarm 
The  enchafed  lion,  or  the  famish 'd  wolf. 

Pon.  I  am  informed,  and  1  beliere  it  tine, 
That  this  bold  malefactor  is  enlarged. 

JV*ero.  It  is  impoesible !  Cordenius  Man 
Is  sworn  to  guanl  the  prisoner  ;  or,  failing. 
(How  coula  he  (ail  ?)  to  pay  with  his  o«i 

life 
The  forfeit.    But  behold  his  lay  rite  finend, 

Enter  Orceres  ,  followed  by  Sclpicics^. 
The  Parthian  Prince,  who  will  inform  as 

truly. 
Orceres,  is  thy  friend  Cordenius  coming  ? 
I  have  commanded  him,  and  at  this  hour. 
To  bring  his  guarded  prisoner  to  the  palaof , 
Here  to  remam  till  the  appointed  time. 
Ore.  I  know  not ;  nor  nave  I  beheld  Cot' 
denius 
Since  yesterday  ;  when,  at  an  early  hotir, 
Sulpicius  and  myself  met  him  by  cbanoe : 
But  for  the  prisoner,  he  is  at  hand, 
Ev'n  at  the  palace  gate  *,  for  as  we  enter 'd 
We  saw  him  there,  well  circled  round  wlih 

guards, 
Tho*  in  the  martial  throng  we  saw  not  Maro. 
JWo.  (To  the  Pontiff.)     Said  I  not  so  f 
To  an  Officer.)    Command  them  instantly 
^o  bring  this  wordy  Grecian  to  our  pivsemre. 

[Exit  Officer 
Sulpicius,  thou  hast  known  this  Ethocies, 
Is  he  a  madman  or  ambitious  knare, 
Who  sought  on  human  folly  to  erect 
A  kind  of  fancied  greatness  for  himself? 
;S^.  I  know  not  which,  great  Nero. 
J^ero.  And  did'st  tiiou  not  advise  me  ean>' 
estly 
To  rid  the  state  of  such  a  pestilence  .'' 
Sul.  And  still  advise  thee,  Nero  ',  for  tfaL« 
Greek 
Is  dang'rous  above  all,  who,  with  their  Ii«^s 
Have  yet  paid  forfeit  for  tlieir  strange  hehssL 
They  come  :  the  prisoner  in  foreign  garb 
So  closely  wrapp'd,  I  scarcely  see  his  face. 

Enter  Prisohrr,  attended. 

Pint.  If  it  in  truth  be  be. 

Jfero.    (To  the  Pontiff.)    Doet    thott  ftiH 
doubt? 
(7b  Me  Prisoner).    Stand  forth,  attdacioas  re- 
bel to  my  will ! 
Dost  thou  still  brave  it,  false  and  subtile  splnt  - 

Cor.  (throteing  off  his  Grecian  eloakj  mnd  od- 
vancing  to  Nero.)  I  am  not  tadie. 
Augustus,  but  if  subtle, 
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Add  to  m^  punislunent  what  shall  be  deem'd 
Meet  retnbution.    I  haye  truly  sworn, 
Or  to  produce  thy  thrall,  or,  therein  failing, 
To  give  my  life  tor  his ;  and  here  I  stand. 
Ethocles,  by  a  higher  power  than  thine, 
Is  yet  reserved  for  £[reat  and  blessed  ends. 
Tale  thou  the  forfeit ;  I  have  kept  my  oath. 
JVero.  1  am  amazed  beyond  the  power  of 

utt'rance ! 
Grows  it  to  such  a  pitch  that  Rome's  brave 

captains 
Are  by  this  wizard  sorcery  so  charm'd  ? 
Then  it  is  time,  good  sooth !  that  sweeping 

vengeance 
Should  rid  the  earth  of  every  tainted  thing 
Which  that  curst  sect  hath  touch'd.    Corde- 

nius  Maro, 
Thou  who  hast  fought  our  battles,  graced  our 

state, 
And  borne  a  noble  Roman's  honour 'd  name, 
What,  O  what  power  could  tempt  thee  to  this 

shame  ? 
Cw,  I  have  been  tempted  by  that  mighty 

Fower, 
Who  gave  to  Rome  her  greatness,  to  the  earth 
Form  and  existence ;  yea,  and  to  the  soul 
Of  living,  active  man,  sense  and  perception : 
But  not  to  shame,  O  Cffi^ar !  not  to  shame  ! 
J^ero*  What,  hast  thoU  not  become  a  Naza- 

rcne. 
As  now  1  apprehended  ?  Say,  thou  hast  not; 
And  tho'  thy  present  act  is  most  audacious, 
Tet  will  I  spare  thy  life. 

Cor,  If  thou  would'st  spare  my  life,  and  to 

that  grace 
Add  all  the  wealth  of  Rome,  and  all  the 

power 
Of  Rome's  great  Lord,  I  would  not  for  the 

bribe 
Be  other  than  I  am,  or  what  I  am 
Basely  deny. 
Ntro,  Thou  art  a  Christian,  then  .'    Thou 

art  a  maniac ! 
Cor.  I  am  a  man,  who, seeing  in  the  flames 
Those  dauntless  Christians  simer,  long'd  to 

know 
What  power  could  make  them  brave  the  fear 

of  death. 
Disgrace,  and  inlamy. — And  I  have  learnt 
That  they  adore  a  CKod^— one  God,  supreme. 
Who,  over  all  men,  his  created  sons, 
Rules  as  a  lather ;  and  beholding  sin. 
Growth  of  corruption,  roar  this  earthly  race, 
Sent  down  to  earth  his  sinless  heavenly  Son, 
Who  leil,  with  generous  devoted  love. 
His  state  of  exaltation  and  of  glory, 
To  win  them  back  to  virtue,  yea,  to  virtue 
Which  shall  be  crown'd  with  never-ending 

bliss. 
I've  learnt  that  they  with  deep  adoring  gra- 
titude 
Pay  homage  to  that  Son,  the  sent  of  God, 
Wno  here  oecame  a  willing  sacrifice 
To  save  mankind  from  sin  and  punishment, 
And  earn  for  them  a  better  life  hereafter, 
When  mortal  life  is  closed.    The  heart's  deep 

homage 


Becoming  well  such  creatures,  so  redeem'd. 
Jiero,  Out  on  that  dreaming  madness  P 
OiT.  Is  it  madness 
To  be  the  humble  follower  of  Him, 
Who  left  the  bliss  of  heaven  to  be  for  us 
A  man  on  earth,  in  spotless  virtue  living 
As  man^ ne'er  lived :  such  words  of  comfort 

speaking. 
To  rouse,  and  elevate,  and  cheer  the  heart, 
As  man  ne'er  spoke  \  and  sufTring  poverty, 
Contempt,  and  wrong,  and  pain,  and  deatii 

itself. 
As  man  ne'er  sufier'd  } — O,  if  this  be  mad- 
ness, 
Which  makes  each  generous  impulse  of  my 

nature 
Warm  into  ecstasy,  each  towering  hope 
Rise  to  the  noblest  height  of  bold  concep- 
tion; 
That  which  is  reason  call'd,  and  yet  has  taught 

yon 
To  worsmp  different  gods  in  eveir  clime, 
As  dull  and  wicked  as  their  worshippers, 
Compared  to  it,  is  poor,  confined,  and  mean, 
As  is  the  Scythian  s  curtain'd  tent,  compared 
With  the  wide  range  of  fair,  expanded  nature. 
JVero.  Away,  away !  with  all  those  lofly 
worcls ! 
They  but  bewilder  thee. 

Cot,  Yet  hear  them,  ^ero!  O  resist  them 
not! 
Perhaps  they  are  appointed  for  thy  good. 
And  for  the  sood  of  thousands.     When  these 

hands 
Which  have  so  ofl  done  Rome  a  soldier's  ser- 
vice. 
This  tongue  which  speaks  to  thee,  are  tum'd 

to  ashes. 
What  now  appears  so  wild  and  fanciful. 
May  be  remember'd  with  far  other  feelings. 
It  is  not  life  that  I  reouest  of  Nero, 
Altho'  I  said  these  nands  have  fought  for 

Rome. 
No ;  in  the  presence  of  these  senators. 
First  bind  thyself  by  every  sacred  oath 
To  give  this  body  to  the  flames,  then  hear 

me; 
O  could  I  speak  what  might  convince  Rome's 

chief. 
Her  senators,  her  tribes,  her  meanest  slaves, 
Of  Christ's  most  blessed  truth,  tlie  fatal  pile 
Would  be  to  me  a  car  of  joyful  triumph. 
Mounted  more  gladly  than  the  laurelVd  hero 
Vaults  to  his   envied  seat,    while    Rome's 

throng'd  streets 
Resound  his  shouted  name.    Within  me  stirs 
The  spirit  of  truth  and  power  which  spoke  to 
me, 

And  will  upon  thy  mind. 

Jiero.  I  charse  thee  cease  ! 

Ore.  Nay,  iSmperor !    might  I  entreat  for 

him? 
Cor.  (eaUhing  hold  of  Orcerea  eagerly.)  Not 

for  my  life. 
Ore.  No  ;  not  for  that,  brave  Maro ! 
(  To  Nero.)  Let  me  entreat  that  he  may  freely 
speak. 
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Femr*st  thou  he  ahould  convince  thee  by  his 

words? 
Thst  were  a  foul  ifiront  to  thine  own  reason. 
Or  to  the  high  diTinities  of  Rome. 
JVsro.  Cease,  Prince  of  Parthia !  nor  iooftr 

presume 
Upon  a  noble  stranger^s  privilege. 
Pon.  Shall  words  so  bold  be  to  mine  ear 

august 
So  freelv  utter'd  with  impunity .' 
Ore.  Pontiff;   I  much  revere  thy  sacred 

office, 
But  scorn  thy  paltry  words.   Not  (reelv  speak ! 
Not  with  impunity  !  Is  this  a  threat.' 
Let  Rome*8  great  master,  or  his  angry  slaves, 
Shed  one  drop  of  my  blood,  and  on  our  plains 
Where  heretofore  mil  many  a  Roman  corse, 
With  Parthian  arrows  pierced,  have  vultures 

fed. 
Twice  thirty  thouaand  archers  in  array. 
Each  with  his  bow  strained  for  the  uistant 

mark. 
Shall  quickly  stand,  impatient  for  revenge. 
Not  with  impunity ! 
SmZ.  Nay,  nay,  Orceres  !  with  such  haugh- 
ty words 
Thou*lt  injure  him  thou  plead 'st  for.    Noble 

CoBsar  ! 
Permit  an  aged  man,  a  faithful  servant. 
To  speak  his  thoughts.    This  brave  deluded 

youth 
Is  now,  as  I  sincerelv  do  believe, 
Beneath  the  power  otstrong  and  dire  enchant- 
ment. 
Hear  not  his  raving  words,  but  spare  his  life. 
And  when  its  power  ^for  all  delusion  holds 
Its  power  but  for  a  season)  shall  be  spent, 
He  will  himaelf  entreat  your  clemency, 
And  be  again  the  soldier  of  the  state. 
Brave  and  obedient.    Do  not  hear  him  now ; 
Command  him  to  retire. 

Cor.  I  thank  thee,  good  Sulpicius,  but  my 

life. 
For  which  thou  plead^st,  take  no  account  of 

that; 
I  yield  it  freely  up  to  any  death, 
Cruel  or  merciful,  which  the  decree 
Of  CoBsar  shall  inflict,  for  leave  to  speak 
Ev'n  but  a  few  short  moments.    Princely 

Nero! 
The  strong  enchantment  which  deludes  my 

soul 
Is,  that  I  do  believe  nnrself  the  creature, 
Subject  and  Soldier,  if  I  so  may  speak, 
Of  an  Almighty  Father,  King,  and  Lord, 
Before  whose  presence,  when  my  soul  shall 

be 
Of  flesh  and  blood  disrobed,  I  shall  appear. 
There  to  remain  with  all  the  great  and  good 
That  e'er  have  lived  on  earth ;  yea,  and  with 

spirits, 
Higher  than  earth  e  er  own'd,  in  such  pure 

bliss 
As  human  heart  conceives  not, — ^il  my  liie, 
With  its  imperfect  virtue,  find  acceptance 
Ffoaa  paid  ning  love  and  mercy ;  but,  if  oth- 


That  I  shall  pass  into  a  stale  of  ratserr 
With  souls  of  wicked  men  and  wialnliil  de- 


Thst  I  believe  this  earth  on  which 

Is  but  the  vestibule  to  glorious 

Thni*  which  a  moving  crowd  forever  _ 

And  do  regard  the  greatest   Prince,    who 

now 
Inflicts  short  torment  on  this  fleoh,  as  ooe 
Who  but  in  passing  rudely  rends  my  robe. 
And  thinkest  thou  that  1,  believing  tliisy 
Wm  ahrink  to  do  His  wiU  whomTidare  f 
Or  thinkest  thou  this  is  a  senseleaa  diann. 
Which  soon  will  pass  away  ? 
Jfero.  High  words,  indeed,  if  resting  oa 

good  proof! 
A  maniac  s  fancies  may  be  grand  and  noble. 
Cor,    Ay,  now  thou  listnest,  as  a  maa 

should  listen. 
With  an  inquiring  mind.    Let  me  produce 
The  proofs  which  have  constrain 'd  me  to  be> 

lieve, 
From  written  lore  and  well  attested  ftets;— 
Let  me  pn^uce  my  proofs,  and  it  nuij  be. 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  may  touch  thy  yieUflig 

heart. 
And  save  thee  from  destruction. 
J^ao,  Ha !  dost  thou  think  to  make  of  me 

a  convert? 
Away,  weak  fool !  and  most  audacious  rvbel  \ 
Give  proofs  of  thy  obedience,  not  thy  AmQl, 
If  thou  would'st  earn  thy  pardon. 

Cor.  If  thou  condemn  me  in  the  flames  to 

die, 
I  will  and  must  obey  thee ;  if  to  live. 
Disgraced  by  pardon  won  thro'  treachery 
To  Uod,  my  King  supreme,  and  his  bles'd 

Christ, 
I  am,  indeed,  thy  disobedient  rebel. 
ICero.  And  shall  as  such,  most  deariy  pay 

the  forfeit 
Out! — ^take  him  from  my  presence  till  the 

time 
Of  public  execution. 

Coraenius  Maro,  thou  shalt  fall  this  day 
By  no  ignoble  foe ; — a  noble  lion 
Famish  d  and  fierce,  shall  be  thy  adversary. 
And  dost  thou  smile  and  raise  thy  hiemd  ai 

this, 
In  stalely  confidence .' 

Cor.  Uod  will  deliver  me  from  every  ad- 
versary. 
And  thou  too  smilest. — Yes ;  he  will  deliver 
That  which  I  call  myMdf.  For  this  poor  ibcm 
Which  vests  me  round,  I  give  it  to  destruco 

tion 
As  gladly  as  the  storm-beat  traveller, 
Who,  having  reached  his  destined  place  of 

shelter, 
Drops  at  the  door  his  mantle's  cuiabravs 

weight. 
J^tro.  (going.)  Then  Co  thy  visionary  bopes 
T  leave  thee. 
Incorrigible  man !  Here,  in  this  chamber 
Keep  hun  secure  till  the  appointed  hoor. 

(7b  du  Officers^  dcr.) 
Off,  good  Sulpicius  I  hang  not  on  me  thus ' 
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Snl.  O,  mighty  Cenr !  coantennand  your 
orders : 
Delay  H  but  a  month,  a  week,  a  day. 
[Exeunt  Nero,  Solpicius,  Senalora,  ^.  Sul- 
picius  »tiU  keeping  dote  to  Nero  in  the  act 
of  sypvlication, — Oroeres,  Cordenitis,  and 
GuaroB  nmain,  the  Giurde  standing  re- 
tpeetfkUy  at  a  distance  m  the  hock-ground. 
Ore.   Noble  Ckirdenitu!  can  thy  martial 
spirit 
Thai  brook  to  be  a  poblio  apectacle, 
Fighting  with  savage  beasts,  the  sport  of 

fools, 
Till  thou  shalt  fall,  deformed  and  horrible, 
Mangled  and  piece-meal  torn .'    It  most  not 

DC. 

Cor.  Be  not  so  moved,  Qrceres :  I  can  bear 
It: 
The  God  I  worship,  who  hath  made  me  hum- 
ble. 
Hath  made  me  daantless  too.    And  for  the 

shame 
Which,  as  I  guess,  disturbs  thee  most,  my 

Master, 
The  Lord  and  Leader  I  have  sworn  to  fol- 
low, 
Did  as  a  malelactor  end  his  days, 
To  save  a  lost,  perverted  race :  shall  I 
Feel  degradation,  then,  in  following  him? 
Ore.  In  this,  alas  !  thou'lt  follow  him  too 
surely; 
But  whither,  noble  Maro.' 

Cor.  £v'n  to  my  destined  home,  my  Fath- 
er's house. 
Ore.  And  where  is  that.'  O,  canst  thou  tell 
me  where? 
Beyond  the  ocean  or  beneath  the  earth  ? 
Be  then  more  worlds  than  this,  beyond  our 

ken 
In  regions  vast,  above  the  lofty  stars  ? 
Coula  we  thro'  the  fkr  stretch  of  space  descrv 
£v'n  but  the  distant  verge,  tho' dimly  mark'd, 
Of  any  other  world,  I  would  believe 
That  virtuous  men  deceased  have  in  good 

truth 
A  destined  place  of  rest. 

Cbr.  Believe  it— O,  believe  it,  brave  Orce- 

res! 
Ore.  I'll  try  to  do  it.    I'll  become  a  Chris- 
tian, 
Were  it  but  only  to  defy  this  tyrant. 

Car.  Thou  must  receive  with  a  ftr  different 
spirit 
The  ftith  of  Jesus  Christ.  Perhaps  thou  wilt 
My  heart  leaps  at  the  thought,    ^¥hen  I  am 

deaa. 
Remain  in  Rome  no  longer,  in  the  East 
Search  thou  for  Ethocles,  whom  I  have  res- 
cued ; 
And  if  he  shall  convert  thee,  O,  how  richly 
He  will  repay  all  I  have  done  for  him ! 
— Bat,  I  would  now  withdraw  a  little  space. 
To  pour  my  thoughts  in  prayer  and  thankful- 
ness 
To  Htm,  the  great,  the  good,  the  wise,  the 


Who  holds  man's  spirit  in  his  own  high  keep* 

And  now  supports  my  soul,  and  will  support 

it, 
Till  my  appointed  task  is  done.    In  secret 
The  hearts  by  Jesus  taught,  were  bid  to  pray^ 
And,  if  it  be  permitted,  so  will  I. 
(To  the  Guards,  who  advance  as  he  speaks  to 

them.) 
My  guards  and,  some  time  past,  my  feUow« 

soldiers. 
Let  me  remain  alone  a  little  while, 
And  fear  not  my  escape.    If  ve  distrust  me, 
Watch  well  the  door,  and  bind  my  hands  with 

chains. 
Firsi  Qfi.  Tes,  brave  Cordenius,  to  anoth* 

er  chamber 
Thou  raay'st  retire,  and  we  will  watch  with<* 

out. 
But  be  thy  person  free :  we  will  not  bind. 
With  felon  cord  or  chain,  those  valiant  hands 
Which  have  so  often  lor  thy  country  fought, 
Until  we  are  commanded. 
Cor.  I  Chank  ye  all,  my  ftiends,  and  I  be- 

ueve 
That  I  shall  meet  and  thank  ye  too  hereafter  ^ 
For  there  is  something  in  you  God  must  love^ 
And,  loving,  will  not  give  to  reprobation. 

(To  First  Officer.) 
Codrus,  thou  once  didst  put  thv  life  in  hazard^ 
And  sufferedst  much  to  save  a  nelpless  Greek 
Who  sought  protection  of  thee. 

(Turning  to  the  Second  Officer.) 
Ay,  and  thou, 
Toung  Lelius,  once  a  rich  and  tempting  ran^ 

Bom 
Nobly  remittedst  to  a  wretched  captive. 
Te  are  of  those  whom  Jesus  Came  to  save  : 
Tes  ;  we  shall  meet  hereafter. 

(To  Third  Officer.) 
And  thou,  my  former  enemy,  weepest  thou  f 
We're  enemies  no  more ;  thou  art  my  brother* 
I  will  retire ;  my  little  term  of  life 
Runs  fleetly  on ;  I  must  not  spend  it  thus. 

[EXSVRT. 

SCERK  III. — ^A  CROWDED  AMPHITHEA- 
TRE: IfERO  AMD  THE  SENATORS  DX8-* 
COVERED  IN  THE  BACK-OROUND  SIT- 
TING IN  STATE,  PORTIA  BT  THE  SIDE 
or  NEROi  IN  THE  ACT  OF  SUPPLICA^' 
TION. 

Enter  Solpicios  on  the  front,  meeting  with 
another  noble  Romah. 

Sul.  (eagerly.)  Is  he  advancing .' 
Jfolde  Rom.  Tes,  and  close  at  nand, 
Surrounded  by  a  |rroup  of  martial  ft'iends. 
Oft  have  I  seen  him  on  a  day  of  battle 
March  to  the  charge  with  noble  {wrtly  gait, 
But  now  he  treads  the  ground  with  buoyant 

steps 
Which  from  its  surface  spring,  as  tho'  he 

pxess'd 
8nbfltanee  of  renovating  power.    His  form 
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Seems  stately  and  enlarged  beyond  its  wont ; 
And  in  his  countenance ,  oft  tnm'd  to  heaven, 
There  is  a  look  as  if  some  god  dwelt  in  him. 

Std.  How  do  the  people  greet  him  ? 

Ji'obU  Ram.  Every  face 
Gazing  upon  him,  turns,  with  transit  quick, 
Pity  to  admiration.  Warlike  veterans 
Are  shedding  tears  like  infants.  As  he  passed 
The  Le^on  ne  commanded  in  Armenia, 
They  raised  a  shout  as  if  a  victor  came, 
Saluting  him  witii  long  and  loud  applause, 
None  daring  to  reprove  them. 

{JS'oise  without  of  shoutings.) 
Hark!  he  comes. 

Enter  Cordenius,  followed  by  Orcer.es  and 
Stlvius,  and  attended  by  other  friends,  with 
Guards,  Slc. 

Sul.  (advancing  eagerly  to  meet  him.)  Cor- 
denius, O  Cordenius !  liear  a  friend, 
A  faithful  ancient  friend  ;  thy  Portia's  father ! 
At  Nero's  footstool  she  is  pleading  for  thee. 
And  will  not  plead  in  vain,  if  thou  wilt  testify 
A  yielding  mind,  a  wilUngness  to  live. 
Cor.  I  am  so  pleased  to  die,  and  am  so  hon- 
our'd 
In  dying  for  the  pure  and  holy  truth. 
That  nature's  instinct  seems  in  me  extin- 

guish'd. 
But  if  the  Emperor  freely  pardon  me, 
1  shall  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God 
That  I  should  yet  on  earth  promote  his  ser- 
vice. 
And,  so  believing,  am  content  to  live ; 
Living  or  dying,  to  his  will  resign'd. 

Enter  Portia  on  the  front,  and  catching  hold  of 
CoRDKNius  with  eagerness  and  great  agita- 
tion. 

Par.  Cordenius,  thou  art  pardoned.    Nero 
spares  thee, 
Jf  thou  wilt  only  say  thou  art  a  Roman, 
in  heart  and  faith  as  all  thy  fathers  were. 
Or  but  forbear  to  say  thou  art  a  Christian. 
Cor.  Thanks,  gentle  Portia !  life  preserved 
by  thee. 
Even  to.be  spent  in  want  and  contumely, 
Rather  than  grieve  thv  kind  and  tender  heart. 
My  dearest,  gentlest  mend  !  I  had  accepted  : 
But  to  deny  my  God,  and  put  dishonour 
Upon  the  noblest,  most  exalted  faith 
That  ever  was  to  human  thoughts  reveal'd, 
Is  what  I  will  not — ^yea,  and  tno'  a  Roman, 
A  noble  Roman,  ana  a  soldier  too, 
I  dare  not  do.   Let  Nero  have  this  answer. 
Por.  No,  not  this  answer,  Maro ;  not  this 
answer ! 
Cast  not  life  from  thee,  dear,  most  dear  Cor- 
denius ! 
Life,  too,  which  1  should  spend  my  life  in 

cheering, 
Cast  it  not  from  thee  like  a  worthless  thing. 
Cor.  Because  it  is  not  worthless  but  most 
precious. 
And  now,  when  dear  to  thee,  more  precious  far 
Than  I  have  e'er  esteem'd  it,  'tis  an  offering 
More  meet  for  God's  acceptance ; 


Withheld  from  Him,  not  even  thyself,  sweet 

«ma;d, 
Conidst  cheer  its  course,  nor  yet  oonldsttfaM 
be  happy. 
Por.  Nay,  but  I  could!— to  see  thee  still 
ahve, 
And  bv  my  side,  mine  own  redeemed  friend, 
Should  I  not  then  be  happ^r  ? 
Car.  I  should  be  by  thy  side,  dear  love !  bot 
thou. 
With  all  thy  excellence,  couldst  hate  no  hap- 
piness, 
Mated  with  one,  whose'  living  fonn  alone 
Could  move  upon  the  earth,  whilst  frr  adrifl 
His  mind  would  dwell,  by  oesMeless  medita* 

tion. 
In  other  worlds  of  blessedness  or  woe ; 
Lost  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other  link'd 
Bv  horrid  sympathv,  till  his  wrench'd  vatatt 
Snould  to  a  demon  s  fell  and  restless  spirit 
At  last  be  changed) 

Por.  Alas,  alas !  and  dost  thou  then  believe 
That  nought  remains  for  thee  but  death  or 
misery .' 
Cor.  No,  ffentle  Portia !  firmljr  I  believe 
That  I  shall  live  in  endless  happiness. 
And  with  the  blest  hereafler  shall  behold 
Thy  blessed  self,  with  ecstasy  of  love, 
Exceeding  every  thought  of^earth-bom  pas- 
sion. 
As  the  fair  morning  star  in  lovely  brightness 
Excels  a  night-fly,  twinklin^thio' the  gloom. 
Live  in  this  hope,  dear  Portia !  hold  it  fast; 
And  may  His  blessing  rest  upon  thy  head. 
Who  loves  the  loving  and  the  innocent ! 
Farewell,  in  love  and  hope !    farewell,  in 

peace ! 
Farewell,  in  ^uick'ning  faith,— in  holy  joy ! 
Por.  (clashing  his  Imees.)  Nay,  let  me  yet 
conjure  thee! 
Make  me  not  wretched,  me  who  oace  vis 

happy. 
Ay,  happiest  of  all  in  lovinf  thee. 
Cor.  This  is  mine  angniui  and  my  siiAf* 

O,  good  Sulpicius !  bear  her  to  her  home. 
Sul.  {leading  her  gently  oaeoy,  vAils  du 
still  clings  to  htm.)    Forbear,  my 
child,  thy  tears  ate  all  in  vain. 

Enter  a  Lictor. 

Lie.  CfBsar  forbids  all  further  interniptioa 
To  his  imperial  sentence.    Let  Cordenius 
Forthwith  prepare  him  for  the  fatal  fight 
This  is  mine  office,  and  I  must  perfonn  it 
(Begins  to  disrobe  Cordenius,  while  Portia 

shriehs  aJUntdy  and  is  carried  ajfinth* 

of  her  father.) 
Disrobe  thee,  Maro,  of  those  martial 

Cor.  Gladiv  ',  for  him  I  serve, — my  gkni- 
ous  Master 
Hath  braced  me  with  an  armour  that  defies 
All  hostile  things ;  in  which  I'll  strive  moie 

proudly 
Than  I  have  ever  fought  in  field  or  breach 
With  Rome's  or  Nero's  foes. 

Lie.  Cesar  desires  thee  also  to  feneaDbeT) 
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That  no  ignoble  aadience,  e*en   thy  Em- 
peror, 
And  all  tlie  Btatei  of  Rome,  behold  tliy  deedi . 
Car,  Tell  hun  my  deeds  shall  witneas^d  be 
by  thoae 
Compared  to  whom  the  Emperor  of  Rome, 
With  all  her  hiffh  estates,  are  bat  as  insects 
HoT'rinff  at  mid-day  o'er  some  tainted  marsh. 
J  know  full  well  that  no  ignoble  audience 
Are  present,   tho'  from  mortal  eyes  con- 

ceal'd. 
Farewell,  my  friends !  kind,  noble  friends, 

farewell ! 
(Jfyart  to  SyWiuB,  wkUe  Orceres  goes  off^  re- 
appearing in  Oliver  part  of  the  theatre.) 
Sylvias,  farewell !    If  thou  should'st  e'er  be 

call'd 
To  die  a  holy  Martyr  for  the  truth, 
Ood  give  thee  then  the  joy  which  now  I  feel. 
But  keep  thy  faith  conceal'd,  till  useful  ser- 
vice 
Shall  call  thee  to  maintain  it.    God  be  with 
thee !  (Looking  round.) 

Where  is  Orceres  gone  ?  I  thought  him  near 
me. 
S^.  'Tis  but  a  moment  since  he  left  thy 
side 
With  eaeer  haste. 

Cot.  He  would  not  lee  my  death.  I'm  glad 
he's  ffone. 
Say  I  inquired  for  him,  and  say  1  bless'd  him. 
—Now  1  am    ready.    Earthly  friends  are 

gone. 
Ansels  and  blessed  spirits,  to  your  fellowship. 
A  lew  short  pangs  will  bring  me. 
— O,  Thou,  who  on  the  •  Uross  for  sinful 

men  • 

A    willing   suff*rer   hung'st!    receive    my 

soul! 
Almighty  God  and  Sire,  supreme  o'er  all ! 
Pardon  my  sins  and  take  me  to  thyself ! 
Accept  the  last  words  of  my  earthly  lips : 
High  hallelujah  to  th)r  holy  name ! 
(W  Lum  now  appears^issuing  from  a  low  door 
at  the  end  of  the  Stage^  and  Cordenius, 
advancing  to  meet  it,  enters  the  ^rena,  when 
Orceres  from  a  lofty  stand  amongst  the 
spectatorSf  sends  an  arrow  from  his  bow, 
which  pierces  Cordenius  through  the  heart. 
He  then  disappearSy  and  re-entering  below, 
eaiehes  hold  of  his  hand  as  &yWi\iB  supports 
kim  from  falling  to  the  ground.) 
Ore.  {to  Cordenius.)  Have  I  done  well,  my 
friend  ? — this  is  a  death 
More  worthy  of  a  Roman. 
I  made  a  vow  in  secret  to  my  heart, 
TfaAt  thou  shouldst  ne'er  be  made  a  mangled 

sight 
For  rasing  crowds  and  Nero's  ruthless  eye. 
S^,  That  dying  look,  which  almost  smiles 
upon  thee, 
Bays  that  thou  hast  done  well ;  tho'  'words  no 

more 
May  para  from  these  closed  lips,  whose  last, 

bless'd  utterance 
Was  the  soul's  purest  and  sublimest  impulse. 

(7%e  Curtain  drops.) 


NOTE    TO   THE    DRAMA. 


For  the  better  understanding  of  different 
allusions  in  the  foregoing  drama,  I  beg  to 
transcribe  a  few  passages  from  Fox's  History 
of  Martyrs,  taken  from  Book  I.,  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  ten  persecutions  of 
the  priinitive  church. 

He  says,  on  the  authority  of  Justin  Martyr, 
— **  And  whether  earthquake,  pestilence,  or 
whatever  public  calamity  befell,  it  was  attrib- 
uted to  tJie  Christians ; "  (tlien  is  added) 
^^  over  and  besides  all  these,  a  great  occasion 
that  stirred  up  the  emperors  against  the  Chris- 
tians came  by  one  rublius  Tarquinius,  the 
chief  prelate  of  the  idolatrous  sacrifices,  and 
Mamertin us,  the  chief  governor  of  the  city, 
in  the  time  of  Trajanus,  who,  partly  with 
money,  partly  with  sinister,  pestilent  coun- 
saile,  partly  with  infamous  accusations,  (ws 
witnesseth  Ifauclerus,)  incensed  the  mind  of 
the  emperor  so  much  against  God's  people." 

In  the  account  of  the  third  persecution 
(An.  100),  Eustasius,  a  great  and  victorious 
captain,  is  mentioned  as  suffering  martyrdom 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  went  to 
meet  him  on  his  return  from  conquest  over 
the  barbarians,  but  upon  Eustasius's  refusing 
on  the  way  to  do  sacrifice  to  Apollo  for  his 
victory,  brought  him  to  Rome,  and  had  him 
put  to  aeath. 

In  the  fourth  persecution,  (An.  162),  it  is 
mentioned  that  manv  Christian  soldiers  were 
found  in  the  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

"  As  these  aforesaid  were  going  to  their  ez* 
ecution,  there  was  a  certain  solmour  who  in 
their  defence  took  part  against  those  who  ray- 
led  upon  them,  for  the  wnich  cause  the  peo- 
Ele  crying  out  against  him,  he  was  appre- 
ended,  and  being  constant  in  his  profession, 
was  forthwith  beheaded." 

In  the  persecutions  of  Decins,  several  sol- 
diers are  mentioned  as  martyrs,  some  of  whom 
had  before  concealed  their  faith ;  and  in  the 
tenth  persecution,  Mauritius,  the  captain  of 
the  Theban  band,  with  his  soldiers,  to  the 
number  of  6666  (a  number  probably  greatly 
exaggerated^,  are  recorded  as  having  been 
slain  as  martyrs  by  the  order  of  Maximin- 
ian. 

Tertullian,  in  his  Apologjr  for  tlie  Chris^ 
tians,  mentions  the  slanderous  accusations 
against  them,  of  putting  to  death  children  and 
worshipping  an  ass's  head.  And  when  we 
consider  how  fond  the  ignorant  are  of  excite- 
meat  arising  from  cruel^  absurd,  and  wonder- 
ful stories,  and  how  easily  a  misapprehended 
and  detached  expression  may  be  shaped  bv 
conjecture  into  a  detailed  transaction,  sucn 
accusations  were  very  probable  and  might  be 
naturally  expected;  particularly  when  the 
nnoffending  meekness  of  their  behaviour  made 
supposed  hidden  atrocities  more  necessary  fop 
the  justification  of  their  persecutors. 


TO    THE    READER. 


The  following  play  is  not  o^red  to  the  pub- 
lic asit  is  acted  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  but 
is  printed  from  the  original  copy  which  I  e&ye 
to  that  theatre.  The  storj,  from  which  I  have 
taken  the  plot  is  this. 

In  the  loth  centuryi  a  fend  had  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  lord  of  Argyll  and  the 
chieflain  of  Maclean ;  the  latter  was  totally 
subdued  by  the  Campbells,  and  Maclean*  su- 
ed for  peace,  demandmg  at  the  same  time,  m 
marriage,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter 
nf  Argyll.  His  request  was  ^pranted,  and  the 
lady  carried  home  to  the  island  of  Mull. 
There  she  had  a  son,  but  the  Macleans  were 
hostile  to  this  alliance  with  the  Campbells. — 
They  swore  to  desert  their  chief  if  they  were 
not  su^red  to  put  his  wife  to  death,  with  her 
infant  son,  who  was  then  at  nurse,  that  the 
blood  of  the  Caroobells  might  not  succeed  to 
tlie  inheritance  of^  Maclean.  Maclean  resist* 
ed  these  threats ;  fearing  the  power  and  ven- 
geance of  Argryll ;  but  at  length  fear  for  his 
own  life,  should  he  refuse  the  demands  of  his 
clan,  made  him  yield  to  their  fury,  and  he 
only  drew  from  them  a  promise  that  they 
would  not  shed  her  blood.  One  dark  winter 
night  she  was  forced  into  a  boat,  and,  regard- 
less of  her  cries  and  lamentations,  left  upon 
a  barren  rock,  mid- way  between  the  coasts  of 
Mull  and  Argyll,  which,  at  high-water, 
U  covered  with  the  sea.  As  she  was  about  to 
perish,  she  saw  a  boat  steering  its  course  at 
■ome  distance ',  she  waved  her  hand,  and  ut- 
tered a  feeble  cry.  She  was  now  upon  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  the  water  as  hini  as  her 
breast,  so  that  the  boatmen  mistook  her  for  a 
large  bird.  They  took  her,  however,  from 
the  rock,  and,  knowing  her  to  be  the  aauffh- 
ter  of  Argyll,  carried  her  to  the  castle  of  her 
father,  t 

The  earl  rewarded  her  deliverers,  and  de- 
sired them  to  keep  the  circumstance  secret 
for  a  time,  during  which  he  concealed  her  till 
he  should  hear  from  Mull.  Maclean  solemn- 
ly announced  her  death  to  Argyll,  and  soon 
came  himself  with  his  friends,  all  in  mourn- 
ing, to  condole  with  the  Elarl  at  his  castle. 
Argyll  received  him  clad  also  in  black.  Mac- 
lean was  full  of  lamentations ;  the  earl  ap- 
peared very  sorrowful;  a  feast  was  served 
with  great  pomp  in  the  hall ;  every  one  took 
his  place,  while  a  seat  was  lefl  empty  on  the 
right  hand  of  Argyll ;  the  door  opened,  and 
they  beheld  the  lady  of  Maclean  enter,  su- 

*  Called  in  the  representation  Doart. 

t  The  boat  was  commanded  by  her  foeter-fsth- 
er,  who  knew  the  cry  of  his  Dalt,  i.  e.  fbster- 
daoffhter,  and  insistwi  they  should  poll  into  the 
rock. 


nerbly  dressed,  to  take  her  place  at  the  tibfe. 
Maclean  stood  for  a  moment  aghast,  whra, 
the  servants  and  retainers  making  a  lane  for 
him  to  pass  throng  the  hall  to  the  eate  of 
the  castle,  the  earrs  son,  the  lord  of  Lorae, 
followed  him.  and  slew  him  as  he  iled.    His 
friends  wero  detained  as  hostages  for  the  child, 
who  had  been  preserved  by  toe  vafiections  of 
his  nurse.-— <<  So  far,"  says  my  copy  of  the  fe- 
ffend, ''  the  story  is  authentic,  and  defivered 
m>m  age  to  age  in  ancient  gaelic  songs;  sod 
it  is  •luLewise  a  tradition  firom  seneratioo  to 
generation  in  the  famUy  of  Arcyll.    The  niae 
authorities  also  add,that  this  (faserving  daugh- 
ter of  Argyll  was  rewarded  for  her  soflefinp 
by  wedding,  with  her  father's  consent, an  anu- 
able  youn^  nobleman   who  adoied  her,  and 
was  mutually  beloved.    To  this  man  her  h- 
ther  had  formerly  refused  her  hand,  disposinf 
of  her  as  a  bond  of  union,  to  unite  the  warring 
clans  of  Arsy  11  and  Maclean." 
^  Such  is  the  substance  of  my  story,  with  no 
ciroumstance  of  the    smallest  conseooence 
omitted ;  and  my  reader  will  perceive  1  have 
deviated  from  it  Very  slightiy.    In  regard  to 
the  characters  that  people  it  I  was  led,  ex- 
cept in  two  instances,  entirely  to  invention ; 
viz.  that  of  Argyll,  who  in  keeping  secret  the 
return  of  his  daughter,  Ac.  gives  ooe  the 
idea  of  a  cautious  and  trafly  man ;  and  that 
of  Maclean,  who  being  said  not  to  have  con- 
sented at  first  to  ffive  up  his  wife  for  fear  of 
the  vengeance  or  his  father-in-law,  uid  after 
wards  to  have  done  00  for  fear  of  losing  his 
life,  though  with  a  promise  drawn  from  iht 
clan  that  they  should  not  shed  her  blood,  gives 
one  the  idea  of  a  man  cowardly  and  mean, 
but  not  savage ;  a  personage  as  kttk  fitted  for 
the  drama  as  one  could  well  imagine.    To 
make  the  chief  of  MuU,  therefore,  somewhat 
interesting  and  presentable  and  yet  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  the  story,  has  been  the  greatest 
difiiculty  I  have  had  to  contend  with :  a  dif- 
ficulty, 1  readily  admit,  which  it  reqoiicd  a 
more  skilful  hand  to  overcome.    To  have 
made  him  sacrifice  his  wife  fiom  wnloasf , 
was  a  common  beaten  path,  which  1  felt  co 
inclination  to  enter;  and,  thoogfa  it  might 
have  been  consistent  with  his  eoodnct  in  the 
first  part  of  the  story,  would  not,  m  1  eoo- 
ceive,  have  been  at  all  so  with  bin  oanduct  in  i 
the  conclusion  of  it,  when  he  oonaea  to  the  j 
castle  of  Argyll.    To  have  made  him  rude, 
unfbeling,  and  cruel,  and  excited  against  her  I 
by  supposing  she  was  actually  ^tling  his 
ruin  at  the  instigation  of  her  fiither,  would 
only  have  presented  us  with  a  hard,  fa«i«,  un* i 
shaded  character,  which  takes  no  hold  of  <>iir 
interest  or  attention.    I  have,  thetelbre,  inK ; 
agined  him  a  man  of  personal  coormpy  brave 
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in  the  field,  but  wetk  and  timid  in  counBel, 
irreeolate  uid  nniteadj  in  action ;  sapenti- 
liooay  and  easily  awayed  by  others,  yet  anx- 
lona  to  preiwrve  hia  power  aa  chieftain ;  at^ 
tached  to  his  clan,  attached  to  his  lady,  and 
of  an  affectionate  and  sentle  diapoaition.  I 
have  nerer  put  him  in  Uie  course  of  the  play 
at  all  in  fear  of  his  life.  The  fear^  of  being 
deserted  by  his  clan,  and  losing  his  dignity 
as  their  chief,  with  the  superstitious  dread  of 
bringing  some  terrible  calamity  n|ion  the 
Macleans,  are  represented  as  the  motives  for 
his  crime.  These  qualities,  I  supposed,  might 
have  formed  a  character,  imperfect  and  repre- 
hensible indeed  to  a  deplorable  degree,  but 
neither  uninteresting  nor  detestable.  As  to 
his  telling  a  direct  lie  when  the  earl  questions 
him  so  closely  about  his  wife's  death,  his 
whole  conduct  at  the  castle  of  Argyll,  coming 
Ihere  in  mourning  aa  fi!t>m  ft  funeral,  is  an 
enacted  lie  ;  and  it  would  have  been  very  in- 
consistent with  such  conduct  to  have  made 
him,  when  so  hardly  beset,  hold  out  a^^st 
this  last  fljct  of  demdation  and  unworthilftsB, 
which  exhibits  a  lesson  to  every  ingenuous 
mind  more  powerful  than  his  death. 

This  character,  however,  the  design  of 
which  I  am  doing  what  X  can  to  defend,  has 
not,  I  fear,  been  very  skilfully  executed ;  for, 
I  understand,  it  has  been  pretty  generally 
condemned ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  par- 
ticularly by  an  audience  eminently  disposed 
to  be  favourable,  there  must  be  afault  some- 
where, either  in  design  or  execution.  I  must 
confess,  I  should  wiSi  this  fault  to  be  found 
in  the  last  particular  rather  than  the  first: 
net  for  the  sake  of  the  play  itself,  which  suf- 
fers equally  in  either  case,  but  bcKsause  there 
is  a  taste,  that  too  generally  prevails,  for  hav- 


ing all  tragic  characters  drawn  very  good  or 
very  bad,  and  having  the  qualities  of  the  su- 
penor  personages  alS>tted  to  them  according 
to  established  heroic  rules,  by  which  all  man- 
ner of  cruelty,  arrogance,  and  tyranny  are 
freely  allowea,  while  the  lightest  mixture  of 
timidity,  or  any  other  of  the  tamer  vices,  are 
by  no  means  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  a  taste,  in- 
deed, that  arises  from  a  nobleness  in  our  na- 
ture ;  but  the  general  prevalence  of  which 
would  be  the  buie  of  aU  useful  and  natural 
delineation  of  character.  For  this  reason, 
then,  I  would  fain  justify,  if  I  could,  the  gen- 
eral d^ign  of  Maclean  s  character,  leaving 
the  execution  of  it  to  the  mercy  of  all  who 
may  do  me  the  honour  to  bestow  upon  it  any 
attention. 

Had  I  not  trusted  to  what  Maclean  and  oth- 
ers, in  the  course  of  the  play,  assert  of  his 
personal  courage,  but  brought  out  some  cir- 
cumstance in  the  cavern  scene,  before  his 
spirits  were  cowed  with  superstitions  dread, 
that  would  really  have  shown  it ;  his  character, 
perha^,  would  have  appeared  less  liable  to 
objection.  It  was  my  intention  in  that  scene 
that  he  should  have  been  supposed  to  leave 
the  stage  with  his  mind  greatly  subdued  and 
bewildered,  but  not  yet  prevailed  upon  to  give 
up  his  wife ;  leaving  the  further  effects  pro- 
duced upon  him  by  the  seer  of  the  isle,  which 
did  prevail  on  him  to  take  the  oath  demanded 
by  his  vassals  to  be  imagined  by  the  audience ; 
thinking  it  unsafe  to  venture  such  an  exhibi- 
tion upon  the  stage,  lest  it  should  have  a  lu- 
dicrous effect  But  this  my  intention  I  must 
have  badly  fulfilled,  since  it  has  been,  I  be- 
lieve, almost  entirely  overlooked.  In  the  cav- 
ern scene,  I  doubt,  1  have  foolishly  bestowed 
more  pains  on  the  vassals  than  the  laird. 


THE  FAMILY  LEGEND. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

MEN. 

MACLKxif,  Chief  of  tke  dan  qftkat  name. 
The  Earl  or  Argtll, 
John  of  Lormk,  sonto  Argyll, 
Sir  Hubxrt  dk  Grey, friend  to  Lorney 
BxNLORA,         ^  the  kinsmen  and 
LocHTARiSHy    >ehirf  vastaU  of 
Glxnfadojsn,  )     Maclean. 
Morton, 

DUGALD,    • 

Piper,  FUliennen,  Vassals,  ^. 

WOMEN. 

HxLEN,  daughter  of  Argyll,  and  w{fe  of  Mac- 
lean. 
Rosa. 
Fisherman's  wife. 

ScKNK  til  the  idand  ofMullf  and  the  opposite 
eoastf  4^.  and  afterwards  in  Argyll's  Castle, 


PROLOGUE. 


WRITTEN    BT  WALTER  SCOTT,  XS^. 

Tls  sweet  to  hear  expiring  sommer's  si|^h, 
Through  forests  tinged  with  russet,  wail  and 

die; 
Tis  sweet  and  sad  the  latest  notes  to  hear 
Of  distant  music,  dying  on  the  ear ; 
But  far  more  sadly  sweet,  on  foreign  strand, 
We  list  the  legends  of  our  native  land, 
Linked  as  they  come  with  every  tender  tie, 
Memorials  dear  of  youth  and  infancy. 

Chief  ihy  wild  tales,  romantic  CaJedon, 
Wake  keen  remembrance  in  each  hardy  son ; 
Whether  on  India's  burning  coasts  he  toil. 
Or  till  Acadia's  *  winter-fettered  soil. 
He  hears  with  throbbing  heart  and  moisten'd 

eyes, 
And  as  he  hears,  what  dear  illusions  rise  ! 
It  opens  on  his  soul  his  native  dell, 
TheVoodswild  waving,  and  the  water's  swell. 
Tradition's  theme,  the  tower  that  threats  the 

plain, 
The  mossy  cairn  that  hides  the  hero  slain  ; 
The  cot,  beneath  whose  simple  porch  was  told 

7  ^1  ^^^'^  patriarch,  the  tales  of  old. 
The  innmt  ffroup  that  hush'd  their  snortf 

while. 

And  the  dear  maid  who  listen'd  with  a  smile. 
The  wanderer,  while  the  vision  warms  his 

brain, 
is  denisen  of  Scotland  once  again. 
— ^ —      ^ 
*  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia. 


sports  the 


Are  such  keen  fecfiags  to  the  erowd  eoii- 

fined, 
And  sleeo  they  in  the  poet's  gifted  nuDd  ? 
Oh  no  !  lor  she,  within  whose  mig^h^  inge 
Each  tvrant  panion  shows  his  woe  ud  lage^ 
Has  &it  the  wizard  influence  they  uunire, 
And  to  our  own  traditions  tuned  her  lyie. 
Yourselves  shall  judge — ^whoe'er  faa«  raised 

the  sail 
By  MttU*a  dark  coast,  has  heard  this  evening  i 

tale. 
The  plaided  boatmen,  resting  on  his  oar, 
Points  to  the  fatal  rock  amid  the  roar 
Of  whitening  waves^  and  teUi  whatever  t»> 

night 
0\St  hnmble  stage  shall  ofier  to  yov  sight; 
Proudly  preferr^,  that  first  oureffoiXa  giye 
Scenes  glowing  from  her  pen  to  breatte  aad 

live; 
More  proudly  yet,  should  Caledon  approve 
The  filial  token  of  a  daughter's  love. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  I. — befo&s  the  gate  ov  mac- 

LEAXf'8  CASTLE,  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  MVLL. 

SeToral  highlanders  discoTered  croasinf  ,  eaxry* 
log  loads  of  fuel*,  whilst  Bxitlora  is  seen  aa 
one  side,  in  the  back  groand,  pacing  tosai 
fro,  and  frequently  stopping  and  mntteiing  t» 
himself. 

1st  High.  This  heavy  load,  I  hope,  will  be 
the  last: 
Mv  back  is  almost  broken. 

^  High.  Sure  am  I, 
Were  every  beeve  in  Mull  alaui  for  the  feast. 
Fuel  enough  already  has  been  stow'd 
To  roast  uem  all :  and  must  we  still  with 

burdens 
Our  weary  shoulders  gall  ? 

Enter  Morton. 

Mot.  Te  lasy  lubbards ! 
Grumble  ye  thus  ?— ye  would  prefer,  I  tiov» 
To  sun  your  easy  sicfes,  like  househ<4d  cars, 
Each  on  his  dung-hill  stretch'd,  in  drovsj 

sloth. 
Fie  on*t,  to  grumble  on  a  day  like  this. 
When  to  the  clan  a  rousing  feast  is  given. 
In  honour  of  an  heir  born  to  the  chiefs 
A  brave  Maclean,  atili  to  maintain  the  hon- 
ours 
Of  this  your  ancient  race ! 
1^  High.  A  brave  Maclean  indeed ! — vile 
mongrel  hound ! 
Come  from  the  south,  where  all  strange  nuz<> 

tures  be 
Of  base  and  feeble  !  sprung  of  varlet*s  blood  * 
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Whftt  it  our  nee  to  ibee  ? 
2iHigh,  (to  Morton.)  Thoa'ltcliew,iaoubt 
not. 
Thy  moTBel  in  tlie  hall  with  right  good  religh, 
'Whether  Maclean  or  Campbell  be  our  lord. 

Met.  Ungraeiona  aurly  lubbards !  ia^  1  aay. 
And  bring  your  burdens  quicker.    And,  be- 

■iaes. 
Where  ia  the  neath  and  hare-bellsi  from  the 

glen, 
To  deck  my  lady*8  chamber  ? 

2d  High,  To  deck  my  lady's  chamber  ! 
Mar,  Heartless  hounds ! 
Is  she  not  kind  and  gentle  ?  spares  she  aogbt 
Her  generous  stores  afford,  when  you  or  yours 
Are  sick,  or  lack  relief?  hoards  she  in  chests, 
When  snipwreck'd  strangers  shiyer  on  our 

coast, 
Or  robe  or  costly  mantle  ? — aU  comes  forth ! 
And  when  the  piercing  shriek  of  drowning 

maiiners 
•Breaks  through  the  night,  op  starting  from 

her  couch, 
To  snatch,  with  eager  haste,  the  flaming 

torch, 
And  from  the  tower  giye  notice  of  relief. 
Who  comes  so  swifliy  as  her  noble  self? 
And  yet  ye  grumble. 

1^  High,  Ay,  we  needs  must  own. 
That,  were  she  not  a  Campbell,  6t  she  were 
To  be  a  queen,  or  eyen  the  thinz  she  is — 
Our  yery  chieftain's  dame.     Sut,  in  these 

towers. 
The  dauffhter  of  Argj^U  to  be  our  lady  ! 
Afor.  Out !  mountain  sayages !  is  this  your 
q>ite? 
Goto!  . 
2d  High,  Speak'st  thou  to  us  ?  thou  low- 
land loun  \ 
Thou  wandering  pedlar's  son,  or  base  me- 
chanic ! 
Comest  thou  to  lord  it  here  o'er  braye  Mac- 
leans? 
We*ll  carry  loads  at  leisure,  or  forbear, 
As  suits  our  fancy  best,  nor  wait  thy  bidding. 
j^xxoHT  Highlanders  and  Morton. 
Jkn*  {ofitir  a  wiumb,  not  observing  Loohta- 
rish,  wno  enters  behind  hint.)  Heigh 
ho,  heigh  ho,  the  day  ! 
Lioeh.  How  so  ?  what  makes  Benlora  sigh 

■0  deeply  ? 
Ben.  (tmrning.)  And  does  Lochtarish  ask  ? 
full  well  thou  know'st, 
The  batUes  of  our  clan  I' ye  bqldly  fought. 
And  will  maintain'd  its  honour . 
Loch,  Tes,  we  know  it. 
Ben.  Who  dared,  unpumshed,  a  Maclean 
to  injure  ? 
Tea;  he  who  dared  but  with  a  scornful  lip 
Oar  name  insult,  I  thought  it  feeble  yen- 

geanoe 
If  steed  or  beeye  within  his  walls  were  lefl, 
Or  of  his  holds  one  tower  unruined  stood. 
Loch,  Ay  ;  who  dared  then  to  braye  us  ? 
Ben.  Thus  dealt  Benlora  eyen  with  com- 
mon foes ', 
But  in  the  warftie  of  our  deadly  feud, 


When  rung  the  earth  beneath  our  bloody 

stnfe. 
And  braye  Macleans  braye  Campbells  boldly 

fronted. 
Fiends  as  they  are,  I  still  must  call  them  braye. 
What  sword  more  deeply  drank  the  hated 

blood 
Than  this  which  now  I  grasp — but  idly  grasp. 
Loch.  There's  ne'er  a  manof  usthat^pows 

it  not. 
That  swears  not  by  thy  yalor. 

Ben.  Until  that  fatal  day,  by  ambush  ta  en, 
And  in  a  dungeon  kept,  where,  two  long 

years. 
Nor  light  of  day,  nor  human  voice  e'er  cheer'd 
My  loneliness,  when  did  I  eyer  yield, 
To  eyen  the  brayest  of  that  hateful  name. 
One  step  of  ground  upon  the  embattled  field — 
One  step  of  honour  in  the  banner'd  hall  ? 
Ijoch.  Indeed  thou  hast  our  noble  champipn 

been; 
Descrying  well  the  trust  our  chief  deceased, 
This  chieliain's  father,  did  to  thee  consign. 
But  when  thou  wert  a  c&ptiyp,  none  to  head 

us, 
But  he,  our  youthful  lord,  yet  green  in  arms. 
We  fought  like  Macleans  ]  or  dse  our  foe, 
By  fiends  assisted,  fought  with  fiend  like 

power; 
Far — ^far  beyond  the  Campbells  wonted  pitch. 
Eyen  so  it  did  befal : — we  lost  the  day — : 
That  fatal  day  I-— ^then  came  this  shameful 

peace. 
Ben.  Ay,  and  this  wedding ;  when,  in  form 

of  honour 
Conferr'd  upon  us,  Helen  of  Argyll 
Our  soyereign  dame  was  maae,^-a  bosom 

worm, 
Nursed  in  that  yiper's  nest,  to  infuse  its  yenom 
Through  all  our  afler  race.    This  is  my  wel- 
come ! 
From  dungeons  freed,  to  find  my  once-loyed 

home 
With  such  yile  change  disgraced ;  to  me  more 

hateful 
Than  thraldom's  murkiest  den.      But  to  be 

loosen'd 
From  captiye's  chains,  to  find  my  hands  thus 

bound ! 
Loch.    It  is,  indeed,  a  yile  and  irksome 

peace. 
Ben.  Peace,  say  they !  who  will  bonds  of 

friendship  sign 
Between  the  teeming  ocean's  finny  broods, 
And  say,  *  sport  these  upon  the  hither  waves, 
And  leaye  to  those  that  rarther  billowy  reach  ?' 
A  Campbell  here  to  queen  it  o'er  oar  heads. 
The  potent  dame  o'er  quell'd  and  beaten  men. 
Rousing  or  soothing  us,  as  proud  Argvll 
Shall   send  her  secret  counsel  *— hold,  my 

heaK! 
This,  base  degenerate  men ! — this,  call  ye 

peace! 
Forgiye  my  weakness :  with  dry  eyes  I  laid 
My  mother  in  her  graye,  but  now  my  cheeks 
Are,  like  a  child's,  with  scalding  drops  dis- 
graced. 
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Lock,  What  I  thmll  look  opooy  eie  in  the 

diMt 
My  wetry  head  is  laid  to  rest,  UeaTen  knowiy 
Since  I  have  lived  to  see  fienlora  weep. 
Btn,  Ooe  thing,  at  least,  thoa  ne'er  shalt 

live  to  see — 
Benlora  crouching,  where  he  has  commanded. 
Go,  ye  who  will,  and  crowd  the  chieftain's 

hall, 
An^  deal,  the  feast,  and  nod  your  griisled 

heads 
To  martial  pibrochs,  play*d,  in  better  days. 
To  those  wno  conquered,  not  who  wooed  their 

foes; 
My  soul  abhors  it    On  the  sea  beat  rock, 
Removed  from  every  form  and  sound  of  man ; 
In  proud  communion  with  the  fitful  winds 
Which  speak,  with  many  tongues,  the  flmeied 

words 
Of  those  who  long  in  nlent  dust  have  slept ; 
While  eagles  scream,  and  sullen  surges  roar — 
The  boding  sounds  of  ill ;— I'll   hold  my 

feast, — 
My  moodv  revelry. 

Ijoeh,  Nay,  why  so  fierce  ? 
Think'st  thou  we  are  a  tame  and  mongrel 

pack? 
Dogs  of  true  breed  we  are,  though  for  a  time 
Our  master-hound  forsakes  us.    Rouse  him 

forth 
The  noble  chase  to  lead :  his  deep-toned  yell 
FuU  well  we  know ;  and  for  the  opening  sport 
Pant  keenly. 

Ben.  Ha !  is  there  amongst  ye  still 
Spirit  enough  for  this .' 
Loch,  Tes,  when  good  opportunity  shall 

favour. 
Of  this,  my  friend,  Til  speak  to  thee  more 

fully 
When  time  snail  better  serve.    Maclean,  thou 

know'st. 
Is  of  a  soft,  unsteadv,  yielding  nature ; 
And  this,  too  well,  the  craftjr  Cambpell  knew. 
When  to  our  isle  he  sent  this  wily  witch 
To  mould,  and  govern,  and  besot  hb  wits. 
As  suits  his  crafty  ends.    I  know  the  youth : 
This  dame  or  we  must  hold  hb  will  in  thral- 
dom: 
Which  ofthe  two, — but  softly ;  steps  approach. 
Of  this  again. 
Ban.  As  early  as  thou  wilt. 
Loch,  Then  be  it  so:  some  staunch  deter- 
mined spirits 
This  night  in  Irkia's  rocky  cavern  meet. 
There  must  thou  join  us.    Wear  thou  here 

the  while 
A  brow  less  cloudy,  suited  to  the  times. 

Enter  Glxnfadoxn. 

See,  here  comes  one  who  wears  a  merry  face ; 
Yet,  ne'ertheless,  a  clan's-man  stauncn  he  is, 
Who  hates  a  Campbell,  worse  than  Iloom's 

monks 
The  homed  fiend. 
Bern.  Ha!   does  he  so ^  (to   Glenfadden.) 

Gbnfiuiden ! 


How  goes  it  with  thee  ?— joyoos  days 

These  days  of  peace. 

CfUn.  These  days  of  fool  disgrace ! 
Comest  thoa  to  cheer  the  piper  in  our  halt, 
And  goblets  quaff  to  the  young  ohieftaia*! 

From  proud  Argyll  descended  ? 

Bm.  (smOmg  grimly.)  Tes,  Glen&ddsn, 
If  ye  will  have  it  so ;  not  else. 

GUn.  Thv  band— 
Thy  noble  hand !— thou  art  fienloiafltill. 
(Shaking  Benlora  vmrmly  hy  tkt  AouC,  tmd 

Atn  turning  to  Locntariah.) 
Know  ye  that  banish'd  Allen  is  retnm'd— > 
Allen  of  Dora  ? 

Lock,  No ;  I  knew  it  not. 
Rutin  good  time  he  comes.    A  darinf  knave : 
He  wm  be  useful.  (flfUr  eommdm^.)  Of 

Maclean  we'll  craTe 
His  banishment  to  cancel ;  """fc*"^  weD 
How  he  recseives  it    This  will  serve  to 
The  present  bent  and  bearing  of  his  mind. 

(fommmg) 
Were  it  not  also  well,  that  to  oar  council 
He  were  invited,  at  a  later  hoar. 
When  of  oar  purpose  we  shall  be  aasond  ? 
G/«ii.  Methmks  it  were. 
Lock.  In,  then ;  now  is  our  time. 
Ben.  I'll  follow  thee,  when  I  awhile  havr 
paced 
Ton  lonely  path,  and  thought  upon  thy  coua- 

sel. 
[Eixoirr  Lochtarish  and  Glenfiidden  tale  lie 
esslls  and  Benlora  sffpsisice. 

SCKRK   II.— JLN  AFULTMBKT  III  TBS  Cl>- 
TLB. 

Entar  Moktoit  and  Rosa,  speaking  aa  thay  «a- 

ter. 

Bssa.  Speak  with  my  Lady  privately  ? 
Mor.  Ay,  please  ye  : 
Something  I  have  to  say,  regards  har  aearlT, 
And  though  I  doubt  not,  ma&m,  yoor  attosli- 

ment — 
Bosa.  Good  Morton,  no  apology :  thy  eao- 

tion 
Is  prudent ;  trast  me  not  till  tlioohaat  proved 

me. 
Rut  oh !  watch  o'er  thy  Lady  with  an  eye 
Of  keen  and  guarded  seal !  die  ia  sunovnd- 

ed—  {looks  eoMgioMal%.) 

Doea  no  one  hear  us .' — O  those  baleful  locib 
That,  fimn  beneath  dark  early  brows,  bjr 

stealth. 
Are  darted  on  her  by  those  stem  Macleaas ! 
Ay ;  and  the  gestures  of  those  fearful  nrn. 
As  on  the  shore  in  savage  groups  they  mrct. 
Sending  their  loosen'd  tartana  to  the  wind, 
And  tossiiig  high  their  brawny  arua,  where 

oif. 
In  vehement  discourse,  I  hare,  oflale. 
At  distance  mark'd  thrai.  Yes ;  thoa  soakest 

thy  head: 
Thoo  hast  obaerved  them  too. 
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Mor.  I  have  obsenred  them  oft.  That  calm 

Lochtariah, 
l^alm  as  he  is,  the  growing  rancour  foeters : 
^or,  fail  the  ofbpnng  of  their  chief,  his  aons 
^ext  in  sacceBUOB  are.  He  hath  his  ends, 
^or  which  he  stirs  their  ancient  hatred  up ; 
k.nd  all  too  well  his  devilish  pains  succeed. 
Rosa.  Too  well  indeed !  the  very  bed-rid 

crones 
''o  whom  my  Lady  sends,  with  kindly  care, 
ler  cheering  cordials, — coold'st  thou  have 

believ'd  it  ? 
>o  matter  spells  to  fence  from  things  unholy, 
Lnd  grumble,  in  a  hollow  smother  d  voice, 
The  name  of  Campbell,  as  unwillingly 
7hey  stretch  their  wither'd  hands  to  take  her 

bounty. 
?he  wizards  are  in  paj  to  rouse  their  fears 
Vith  dismal  tales  of  future  ills  foreseen, 
>om  Campbell  and  Maclean  together  joined 
n  hateful  union. — Even  the  very  children, 
{porting  the  heath  among,  when  they  dis* 

cover 
I  loathsome  toad  or  adder  on  their  path, 
>ush  it  with  stones,  and,  grinding  wickedly 
[*heir  teeth,  in  puny  spite,  call  it  a  Campbell. 
Senlora  too,  that  savage  gloomy  man — 
Mor.  Ay,  evil  is  the  Say  that  brings  him 

back: 
Jnjustly  by  a  Campbell  hath  he  been. 
The  peaceful  treaty  of  the  clans  unheeded, 
n  thraldom  kept;  from  which,  but  now  es- 
caped, 
lie  like  a  furious  tygcris  enchafed, 
\nd  thinks  Argyll  was  privy  to  the  wrong 
fiis  vassal  put  upon  him.     Well  I  know 
Plis  bloody  vengeful  nature :  and  Maclean, 
Weak  and  unsteady,  mov'd  by  ev'ry  counsel. 
Brave  in  the  field,  but  still  in  purpose  timid. 
Oft  times  the  instrument  in  wicked  hands 
Df  wrongs  he  woulciabhor,  alas,  I  fear, 
Will  ill  Se£end  the  lovely  spouse  he  swore 
To  love  and  cherish. 

Rosa.  Heavy  steps  approach  : 
Hush !  Bcc  who  comes  upon  us ! — sly  Loch- 

tarish. 
And  his  dark  colleagues. — Wherefore  come 

they  hither?  (Morton  retires.) 

Rnter  Locbtarish,  Beklora,  and  Glem fad- 

DEir. 

Loch.  Wc  thought,  fair  maid,  to  find  the 

chieftain  liere. 
Rosa.  He  is  in  these  apartments. 
Loeh.  Would  it  greatly 
Annoy  jour  gentleness  to  tell  his  honour. 
We  wait  to  speak  with  him  upon  affairs 
Of  much  concernment  ? 
Rosa.  My  service  is  not  wanted ;  to  your 
wish. 
See,  there  he  comes  unwam'd,  and  with  him 
too        • 


His  noble  Lady. 

Lock.  Ha !   there  they  come ! 
hangs  upon  her. 
With  boyish  fondness ! 

GUn.  Ah,  the  goodly  creature ! 
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(reHring.) 
see  how  he 


How  fair  she  is!  how  winning! — see  that 

form; 
Those  limbs  beneath  their  foldy  vestments 

moving. 
As  though  in  mountain  clouds  they  robed 

were. 
And  music  of  the  air  their  motion  measured. 
Loch,  Ay,  shrewd  and  crafty  earl !  *tis  not 

for  nought 
Thou  hither  senvst  this  jewel  of  thy  race. 
A  host  of  Campbells,  each  a  chosen  man. 
Could  not  enthral  us,  as,  too  soon  I  fear, 
This  sinffle  Campbell  will.    Shrewd  crofly 

foe! 
Ben.  Hell  lend  me  aid,  if  Heaven  deny  its 

grace. 
But  I  will  thwart  him,  crafty  though  he  be  ! 
Loch.  But  now  for  your  petition :  see  we 

now 
How  he  receives  your  suit. 

Enter  Maclean  and  Helen., 

Ben.  {eyeing  her  attentively  as  she  enters.) 
A  potent  foe  it  is ; 
Ay,  by  my  faith,  a  fair  and  goodly  creature  ! 
Mac.  Again  good  morrow  to  ye,  gallant 
kinsmen : 
Come  ye  to  say,  I  can  with  &ny  favour 
The  right  good  liking. prove,  and  high  regard 
I  bear  to  you,  who  am  my  chiefest  strength,— 
The  pillars  of  my  clan.^ 
Ben.  Yes,  we  are  come,  Maclean,  a  boon  to 

beg. 
Loch.  A  Doon  that,  granted,  will  yourself 

enrich. 
Mac.  Myself  enrich? 
Loch.  Yes ;  thereby  wilt  thou  be 
One  gallant  man  the  richer.    Hear  us  out. 
Allen  of  Dura,  from  his  banishment — ■. — r 
Mac.  False  reaver  I  name  him  not. — Is  he 
re  turn 'd.'' 
Dares  he  again  set  foot  upon  this  isle  ? 
Ben.  Yes,  chief;  upon  this  isle  set  foot  he 
hath: 
And  on  nor  isle  nor  mainland  doth  there  step 

A  braver  man  than  he. Lady,  forgive 

nie : 
The  boldest  Campbell  never  saw  his  back. 
Hel.  Naj,  good  Benlora,  ask  not  my  for- 
giveness ; 
I  love  to  hear  thee  praise,  with  honest  warmth, 
The  valiant  of  thy  name,  which  now  is 
mine. 
Glen.  Ha !  good  Benlora  I — this  is  queenly, 
pride.  (aside,) 

Madam,  you  honour  us. 
Hel.  If  so,  small  thanks  be  to  my  cour- 
tesy. 
Sharing  myself  witli  pride  tlie  honest  fame 

Of  every  brave  Maclean. I'll  hencefi#rlh 

keep 
A  proud  account  of  all  my  s^lant  friends : 
And  every  valiant  Campbell  therein  noted, 
On  the  opposing  leaf,  in  letters  fair, 
Shall  with    a  brave    Maclean    be  proudly 
match'd. 
(Benlora  and  Glenfadden  haw  in  silence.) 
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Lock,  Madam,  our  grateful  da^  waiti  opon 
you.  (to  Benlora.) 

Bern,  {(Midt,)  What  think  I  of  her? 
Incomparable  hypocrite ! 
Lxh,  Bat  to  oiur  suit:  for  words  of  eour^ 
tesy 
It  muat  not  be  forgotten^  Chief,  Toneh- 

safe: 
Benlora  here,  who  from  his  loatfaey  prison, 
Which  for  yoor  sake  two  years  he  hath  en- 
dured, 
Begs  earnestly  this  grace  for  him  we  men- 

tion'd, 
Allen  of  Dora. 

Kneel,  man ;  be  more  pressing,  (to  Benloia.  j 
Btn,    (to  Lochtarish.)  Nay,  by  my  fty !  u 
crouching  pleases  tfaice, 
Do  it  thyself. 

{Going  up  proudly  to  Maclean.) 
Maclean ;  thy  father  put  into  these  hands 
The  govemmentand  guidance  of  thy  nonage. 
How  I  the  trust  fblfilfd,  this  castle,  strength- 

end 
With  walls  and  added  towers,  and  stor*d,  be- 
sides. 
With  arms  and  trophies,  in  rough  warfare 

won 
From  even  the  bravest  of  our  western  clans, 
Will  testify.  What  I  in  recompense 
Have  for  my  service  eam'd,  theee   galled 
wrist!  {baring  his  arm,) 

Do  also  testify.— Such  as  I  am, 
For  an  old  friend  I  plainly  beg  this  mce  : 
Say  if  xny  boon  be  granted  or  denied. 
Mac.  The  man  for  whom  thou  plead'st  b 
most  anworthy ; 
Tet  let  him  safely  from  my  shores  depart; 
I  harm  him  not 
Ben,  {indignantly.)  My  suit  is  then  denied, 
(to  Lochtarish  and  Glen&dden.) 
Go  ye  to  Dura's  Allen ;  near  the  shore 
He  narboars  in  his  aged  mother's  cot ; 
Bid  him  upon  the  ocean  drift  again 
His  shatter'd  boat,  and  be  a  wanderer  still. 
hd.  (eagerly.)  His  aged  mother ! 

(to  Maclean.) 
Oh  !  and  shall  he  go.' 
No,  no,  he  shall  not !  on  this  day  of  joy, 
Wilt  thou  to  me  refuse  iti* 
(Hanging  upon  him  with  looks  of  entreaty ,  till 
seeing  him  rdent^  she  then  turns  joyfmly  to 
Benlora.) 
Bid  your  wanderer 

Safe  with  his  aged  mother  still  remain, — 
A  baniah'd  man  no  more. 
Mae.  This  is  not  well ;  but  be  it  as  thou 
wilt; 
Thou  hast  prevail'd,  my  Helen. 

(Lochtarish  and  Olenfadden  bmoing  lout.) 
We  thank  thee.  Lady. 

(Benlora  bows  slightly.) 
Mae.  (to  Benlora.^  Then  let  thy  friend  re- 
main :  he  nas  my  pardon. 

(Benlora  botes  again  in  siUnee.) 
Clear  up  thy  brow,  Benlora ;  he  is  pardon 'd. 

(jtauses.) 


We  trust  to  meet  you  shortly  in  tlie  hsB ; 
And  there,  my  friends,  shall  think  our  ba^y 

fesst 
More  h^py  for  your  presence 

{with  anxious  owrtesy,  lo  Benkn.) 
T^  past  services, 

Which  great  and  many  are,  my  hi«ye  Benlon, 
Shall  be  remember'd  weU.    Thoo  hast  1x17 

honour, 
And  high  regard. 
Bel,  And  mine  to  boot,  good  kinsmsii,  if 

the  value 
You  put  upon  them  makes  them  worth  the 

haying. 
Ben.    {hows  stdUnly  retiring  etmd  amdt.) 

Good  kinsman !  good  Benksn!  gra- 
cious words 
From  this  most  high  and  patent  dame,  wvedbr 

safed 
To  one  so  poor  and  humble  as  myself 

TEUT. 

Loeh,  (to  Glen&dden.)    Bat  thoa  iotgA- 


Glen,   (to  Lochtarish.)   No ;  1*11  stay  b^ 
hind, 
And  move  Maclean  to  join  our  nightly  nsel' 

ing. 
Midnight  the  hour  when  you  desve  his  pres- 
ence.' 
LpcA.  Tes,  eyen  so :  then  will  we  be  pie- 
pared.  fEiif 
GUn,  (to  Maclean.)   Chieflain,  1  wouU 
some  words  of  priyacy 
Speak  with  you,  should  your  lebrare  nsv 
permit. 
Mae.  Come  to  my  closet  then,  111  hnz 
thee  gladly. 

[ExxosT  Maclean  and  Gienftddss. 

Hel.  (to  Rosa,  who  now  comus  foneerd^) 

Where  hast  thou  been,  my  ftoat? 

with  my  boy  ?  • 

Have  they  with  vrild  flowers  deck'd  his  as* 

die  round  ? 
And  peeps  he  through  them  like  a  little  oei^ 

ling— 
A  litUe  heatL-cock  broken  from  its  shell, 
That  through  the  bloom  puts  forth  its  te«der 

beak. 
As  steals  some  rustling  footstep  on  his  ne«tf 
Come,  let  me  go,  and  look  upon  him.  Sc>oa, 
Ere  two  months  more  go  by,  he*U  look  ngus 
In  answer  to  my  looks,  as  though  he  knew 
The  wistful  face  that  looks  so  soft  apoQ  bia. 
And    smiles   so   dearly,   is    his   mothers 

Think'st  thou 
He'll  soon  give  heed  and  notice  to  my  low^ 
Rosa.  I  doubt  it  not :  he  is  a  lively  in&nt^ 
And   moves  his  little  limbs  with  yigoWf 

spreading 
His  fingere  forth,  as  if  in  time  they  would 
A  eooa  claymore  clench  bravely. 
Hd.  A  good  claymore  cSench  bravely!'- 
O,  to  see  him 
A  manl — a  valiant  youth! — a  noble  chief- 
tain ! 
And  laying  on  his  plaided  shoulder^  thus, 
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A   motlier*8  hand,  say  proudly,    *'  this   ii 

mine! 
I  shall  not  then  a  lonely  stranger  be 
Midst  those  who  bless  me  not.    I  shall  not 

then — 
But  silent  be  my  tongue.  {weqfs.) 

Rom.  Dear  madam,  still  in  hope  l<rak  for- 
ward cheer  ly. 

(Morton  eamet/onoard.) 
And  here  is  Morion,  with  some  lidiligs  for 

you: 
God  grant  they  comfort  you ! — I  must  with* 

draw: 
His  wary  faithfulness  mistrusts  my  love. 
But  1  am  not  o^nded.      {oferimg  to  retire.) 

Hel.  Nay,  remain. 
Say  what  thou  hast  to  say,  my  worthy  Mor* 

ton, 
For  Rosa  is  as  foithful  as  thyself. 
Mor.  This  morning.  Lady,  'mongstthe  for- 
tl»rclifis, 
Drest  like  a  fisher  peasant^  did  I  see 
The  Lord  of  Lome,  your  brother. 

Hel,  Ha !  say'st  thou. 
The  Lord  of  Lorne,  my  brother  ?—thou'rt  de- 
ceived. 
Mot,  No,  no ;  in  vain  his  sordid  garb  con- 
ceal'd  him : 
Hia  noble  form  and  stately  step  I  knew 
Before  he  spoke. 
Hel,  He  spoke  to  thee  P 
Mor.  He  did. 
Hel,  Was  he  alone  ? 
Mor.  He  was ;  but,  near  at  hand. 
Another  stranger,  noble  as  himself, 
And  in  like  garb  disguised,  amongst  the  rocks 
I  marked,  thooffh  he  advanced  not. 

Hel,  Alas,  abs,  mv  brother '  why  is  this  ? 
He  spoke  to  thee,  tnou  say'st — I  mean  my 

brother: 
What  did  he  say  i 
He  earnestly  entreats 
To  see  you  privately ;  and  bids  you  say 
When  this  may  be.    Meantime,  he  lies  con- 

oeal'd 
Where  I  may  call  him  forth  at  your  command. 
Hel,  O,  why  disguised  ?— think'st  thou  he 

is  not  safe  f 
Mor.  Safe  in  his  hiding-place  he  is :  but 
yet 
The  sooner  he  shall  leave  this  coast,  the  bet- 
ter. 
Hel,  To  see  him  thus ! — O,  how  I  am  beset ; 
Tell  him  at  twilight,  in  my  nurae*s  cham- 
ber, 
I  will  receive  him.   But  be  sure  thou  add, 
Himself  alone  will  1  receive — alone^ 
With  no  companion  must  he  come.   Forget 

not 
To  say,  that  I  entreat  it  earnestly. 
Mor.  I  will  remember  this. 
Hel,  Go  to  him  quickly,  then ;  and,  till  the 
hour, 
Still  do  thou  hover  near  them.    Watch  his 

haunt. 
Lest  some  rude  fishermen  or  surly  hind 


Surprise  him.    Go  thou  quickly.    O,  bf  pru- 
dent! 
And  be  not  for  a  moment  off  the  watch. 
Mor,  Madam,  1  will  obey  you :  trust  ma 
well.  [Exit. 

Hd,  (nmek  distmrhod,}  My  biother  on  the 
coast ;  and  witn  him  too, 
As  well  I  guess,  the  man  I  must  not  see ! 
Rosa.  Mean  you  the  brave  sir  Hubert  ? 
Hel.  Tea,  my  Rosa. 
My  noble  brother  in  his  powerful  self 
So  strong  in  virtue  stands,  he  thinks  Ihll 

surely 
The  daughter  of  his  sire  no  weakness  hath. 
And  wists  not  how  a  simple  heart  must  strug- 
gle 
To  be  what  it  would  be^what  it  must  be^ 
Ay,  and,  so  aid  me.  Heaven  !  what  it  shall 
be. 
Rota.  And  Heaven  will  aid  you,  madam, 
doubt  it  not. 
Though  on  this  subject  still  you  have  represt 
All  communing,  yet,  ne'ertheless,!  well 
Have  mark'd  your  noble  striving,  and  revered 
Tour  silent  inward  warfare,  bravely  held ; 
In  this  more  pressing  combat  firm  and  val- 
iant. 
As  is  your  noble  brother  in  the  field. 
Hel.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Rosa :  thou  art 
kind— 
I  should  be  franker  wilii  thee ;  but  I  know 

not — 
Something  restrains  me  here. 

{iMfing  her  hamd  on  her  homrt.) 
I  love  and  trust  thee ; 

And  on  thy  breast  ru  weep  when  I  am  sad ; 
But  ask  not  why  I  weep.  [EIxxvht. 
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dakk;  thx  Dooft  of  an  iimsA  cham- 
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Eater  JoHir  of  Loavs,  and  Sir  Hubert  ob 
Grxt,  di^piised  as  peasants. 

De  Orey.  Nay,  stop,  I  pray ;  advance  we 

not  too  far  ? 
Lome.  Morton  hath  bid  us  in  this  place  to 
wait. 
The  nune's  chamber  is  adjoining  to  it ; 
And,  till  her  light  within  give  notice,  here 
Thou  mav'st  remain:  when  I  am  call  d,  thou'lt 
leave  me. 
De  Orey.  Till  thou  art  call'd !   nd  may  I 
stay  to  hear 
The  sweetness  of  her  voice — her  foolrteps 

sound: — 
Perhi^  snatch  in  the  torch's  hasty  K^t 
One  momentarv  vision  of  that  form — 
The  form  that  hath  to  me  of  earthly  make 
No  follow  ?  may  it  be  without  transgression  ? 
Lome.  Why  should'st  thou  not  ?  De  Grey, 
thou  art  too  foarful ; 
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Here  art  thou  come  with  no  dishonest  will ; 
And  well  she  knows  thine  honour.      Her 

commands, 
Though  we  must  yield  to  them,  capricioaB 

seem  ; 
Seeing  thou  art  with  me,  too  nicely  scrupu- 
lous; 
And  therefore  need  no  farther  be  obey'd 
Than  needs  must  be.    She  puts  thee  not  on 

honour. 
Were  I  so  used — 

De  Grey.  *Spite  of  thy  pride,  would'st  thou 
Revere   her  still  the  more. — O,  no,   brave 

Lome ! 
I  blame  her  not.    When  she,  a  willing  vi&r 

tim, 
To  spare  the  blood  of  two  contending  clans. 
Against  my  faithful  love  her  suffrage  gave, 
Iblest  her :  and  the  deep  but  chasten'd  sor- 
row 
With  which  she  bade  me— Oh!  that  word! 

farewell, 
Is  treasured  in  my  bosom  as  its  share 
Of  all  that  earthlv  love  hath  power  to  give. 
It  came  from  Helen,  and.  from  her  received, 
Shall  not  be  worn  with  thankless  dull  repin- 
ing. 
Lome.  A  noble  heart  thou  host :  such  man- 
ly meekness 
Becomes  thy  generous  nature.    But  for  me, 
More  fierce  and  wilful,  sorely  was  I  chafed 
To  see  thy  faithful  heart  robb'd  of  its  hope, 
All  for  the  propping  up  a  hollow  peace 
Between  two  warlike  clans,  who  will,  as  long 
As  bagpipes  sound,  and  blades  flash  to  the 

sun. 
Delighting  in  the  nohle  sport  of  war, 
Some  fierce  opponents  find.     What  doth  it 

boot. 
If  men  in  fields  must  fight,  and  blood  be  shed. 
What  clans  arc  in  the  ceaseless  strife  opposed  ? 
Do  Grey.  Ah,  John  of  Lome !  too  keenly 
is  thy  soul 
To  war  inclin  d — ^to  wasteful,  ruthless  war. 
Lome.  The  warlike  minstrel's  rousing  lay 
thou  lov'st : 
Shall  bards  i'  the  haQ  sing  of  our  fathers* 

deeds 
To  lull  their  sons  to  sleep  ?  vain  simple  wish ! 
I  love  to  hear  the  sound  of  holy  belt. 
And  peaceful  men  their  praiset;  Ufl  to  heaven  : 
I  love  to  see  around  their  blazing  fire 
Tike  peasant  and  his  cheerful  family  sit, 
Eating  their  fearless  meal.    But  when  the 

roar 
Of  battle  rises,  and  the  closing  clans, 
Darkening  the  sun  gleam'd  heath,  in  dxead 

affray 
Are  mingled;  blade  with  blade,   and  limb 

with  limb, 
Nerve-strainM,  in  terrible  strength;  yea,  soul 

with  soul 
Nobly  contending ;  who  would  raise  alofl 
The  interdicting  band  ?  and  say, "  Be  still'd." 
If  this  in  me  be  sin,  may  Heaven  forgive  me  ! 
That  being  am  not  I. 
De  Grey.  In  very  deed 


This  is  thy  sin ;  and  of  thy  manly  ootme 
The  only  blemish  worthy  of  that  name. 
More  peaceful  be,  and  thou  wilt  be  more  no^ 

ble. 
Lame.  Well,  here  we  will  not  wimogle  for 

the  point. 
None  in  the  embattled  field  who  have  beheld 
Hubert  de  Grey  in  mailed  hauberk  fight, 
Will  guess  how  much  that  knight  in  peace  de- 

lights. 
Still  bums  my  heart  that  such  a  man  u  thou 
Wast   for  this  weak,  unsteady,  poor  Mac- 
lean  

De  Grey.  Nay,  with  contempt,  I  pray  thee, 

name  him  not. 
Her  husband,  and  despised !  O,  no,  no,  do  ! 
All  that  pertains  to  her,  even  firom  that  hoar^ 
Honored  and  sacred  is. 
Lome.    Thou  generous  heart !  moie  noble 

than  myself! 
1  will  not  grieve  thee. — I'll  to  Helen  go, 
With  every  look  and  word  that  might  betitj 
Indignant  thoughts,  or    wound  her  geotle 

spirit, 
Strictly  suppress'd :  and  to  her  ear  will  giv* 
Thy    generous    greetings,   and  thy  nnolj 

words 
Of  cheering  comfort ; — all  most  fiuthfolly 
Shall  be  remembered, 
De  Grey.  Ay,  and  my  request 
Lome.  To  see  the  child  ? 
De  Grey.  Even  so:  to  look  upon  it; 
Upon  the  thing  that  is  of  her;  this  bud — 
This  seedling  of  a  flower  so  exqiusite. 


(light  is  sun  mUkin.) 
Bhamber 


Ha!  light  is  in  the  cbamber!  noves 

door? 
Some  one  approaches.    O !  but  for  a  mooeot 
Let  me  behmd  thy  friendly  tartans  be, 
And  snatch  one  glance  of  what  that  light  wiB 

give. 
(Conceals  himself  behind  Lome.  Helei  s^ 
pears f  bearing  a  lampf  which  Ae  setsdtKm 
as  she  advances.) 
Her  form — ^her  motion — ^yea,  that  mutied 

arm, 
Pressed  closely  to  her  breast,  as  she  wuvoet 
When  chilly  winds  ossailed. — ^The  ftce-0, 

woe  is  me ! 
It  was  not  then  so  pale. 
Lome,  (to  Asm,  ta  a  low  voice.)  Begone :  be- 
gone. 
De  Grey.  Blest  vision,  I  have  seen  thee! 
fore  thee  well !  [Exit  »  A«^ 

Hel.    (coming  forward^  almrned,)    Wbil 
sound  is  that  of  steps  that  hapten 
from  us  ? 
Is  Morton  on  the  watch  ? 
Lome.  Fear  nothing ;  faithful  Moiton  a  tt 
band: 
The  steps  thou  heard'st  were  friendly. 
Hel.    {embracing    Lome.)    My    brother' 
meet  we  thus,— ^sguised,by  ■tealth? 
Is  this  like  peace  ?  How  is  my  noble  faflier  ■' 
Hath  any  ill  befallen  ? 

Lome.  Argyll  is  well ; 
And  nothing  ui,  my  sister,  hath  befallen, 
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if  thou  art  well  and  Ii^>p7. 
Hd.  Speakest  thoa  truly .' 
Why  art  thou  ooid6  ?  why  thus  upon  o«r 
coast? 

0  take  it  not  uokin^y  that  I  Bay, 
**  Why  art  thou  come  ?  " 

Ldfnu.  Near  to  the  opposite  shore, 
With  no  design,  but  on  a  lengthened  chase , 
A  lusty  deer  pursuing  from  the  hills 
Of  Morten,  wheie  Sir  Hubert  and  myself 
GueMs  of  the  social  lord  two  days  ha!d  been, 
We  found  us;  when  a  sudden  strong  desire 
To  look  upon  the  castle  of  Maclean, 
Seen  from  the  coast,  our  eaeer  fancy  seizM; 
And  that  indulged,  forthwith  we  did  affree 
The  frith  U>  cross,  and  to  its  chief  and  dame 
A  hasty  risit  make.    But  as  our  boat 
Lav  waiting  to  receive  us,  warned  by  one 
Whom  welll  knew,  the  vassal  of  a  mend, 
Whose  word  T  could  not  doubt,  that  jealous 

rancor. 
Stirred  up  amongst  the  vassals  of  Maclean, 
Who  in  tneir  savage  fury  had  t»een  heard 
To  utter  threats  against  thy  innocent  self. 
Made  it  unsafe  in  open  guise  to  venture ; 
Here  in  this  garb  we  are  to  learn  in  secret 
The  state  in  which  thou  art. — How  is  it,  then  ? 
Morton^s  report  has  added  to  my  fears : 
All  is  not  well  with  thee. 
Hd.  No,  all  is  well. 

Lome.  A  cold  constrained  voice  that  an- 
swer gave. 
All  is  not  well, — Maclean-nlares  he  neglect 

theeP  • 
Hd.    Nay,  wrong  him   not;    kind  and 

aTOctionate 
He  still  remains. 

Lome.  But  it  is  said,  his  vassals  Nviih  vile 

names 
Have  dared  to  name  thee,  even  in  open  clan. 
And  have  remained  unpunished.    Is  it  so.' 
(pauses.)  All  is  not  well. 
Hd.  Have  I  not  said  it  is  ? 
Lome.  Ah !  dost  thou  thus  return  a  broth* 

er*s  love 
With  cold  reserve  ? — speak  to  me,  my  Helen ! 
Speak  as  a  sister  should. — Have  they  insulted 

thee.' 
Has  any  wrong — my  heart  within  me  bums 
If  I  but  think  upon  it — Answer  truly. 
Hd.  What,  am  I  questioned  then  ?  think- 

eat  thou  to  find  me 
Like  the  spoiled  heiress  of  some  lowland 

Lord,      • 
Peevish  and  daitkty ;  Vho,  with  scorn  regdOd- 

The  ruder  home  she  is  by  msrria^  placed  in, 
Still  hdlds  herself  an  alien  frond  its  interest, 
With  poor  repining,  loshi^  evety  sense 
Of  what  she  is,  in  what  she  has  been .'  No. — 

1  love  thee,  Lome ;  1  love  my  father^s  hoase : 
The  meanest  cur  that  round  his  threshold 

barks, 
Is  in  my  memory  as  some  kindred  thing : 
Tet  take  it  not  unkindly  when  I  say. 
The  lady  of  Maclean  no  grievance  hath 
To  ten  the  Lord  of  Lome. 


LoriM.  And  has  the  vow. 
Constrained,  unblest,  and  joyless  aS  it  was. 
Which  gave  thee  to  a  Lord  unworthy  of  thee, 
Placed  thee  beyond  the  Teach  of  kindred 

ties — 
The  warmth  of  blood  to  blood — ^the  sure  af- 
fection * 
That  nature  gives  to  all — a  brother's  love  ? 
No,  by  all  sacred  things !  here  is  thy  hold : 
Here  is  thy  trae,  unshaken,  native  stay : 
One  that  shall  fail  thee  never,  though,  tlie 

while, 
A  ftithless,  wavering,  intervening  band 
Seems.to  divide  thee  from  it. 
{Qtasping  her  hand  vehemently ^  as  tf  he  teould 
lead  her  away.) 
Bd.  What  (bst  th<m  mean  ?  what  violent 

grasp  is  tliis  ? 
Comest  thou  to  lead  me  fVom  my  husband's 

house. 
Beneath  the  snade  of  night,  with  culprit's 

stealth  ? 
Lome.   No,   daughter  of  Argyll ;    when 

John  t€  Lome 
Shall  come  to  lead  thee  from  these  hated 

walls 
Back  to  thy  native  home,<^With   culprit's 

stealth. 
Beneath  the  shades  of  night,  it  shall  not  h<*. 
With  half  oar  western  warriors  at  his  bock 
He'll  proudly  come.     Thy  listening  timid 

chief 
Shall  hear  our  martial  steus  upon  his  heath, 
With  heavy  measured  fall,  send,  beat  by  lieat 
From  the  uir  smitten  earth  a  sullen  sound, 
Like   deep-deli'd  forests    groaning   to   the 

strokes 
Of  lusty  wood-men.    On  the  watch-tower's 

height. 
His  stnining  eye  shall  mark  our  sheatliless 

swords 
FVom  rank  to  rank  their  lengthened  blozo 

emit. 
Like  streams  of  shivering  light  in  haste  to 

change. 
Upon  the  norUiem  firmament.— By  stealth  ? 
No!  not  by  stealth! — believe  me,  not  by 

stealth 
Shalt  thou  these  portals  pass. 
Hd.  Them  have  I  entered 
The  pledge  of  peace :  and  here  my  place  I'M 

As  dame  and  mistress  of  the  warlike  clan 
Who  yield  obedience  to  their  chief,  my  lord ; 
And  whatsoe'er  their  Will  to  me  may  oear. 
Of  good  or  ill,  so  will  I  hold  me  ever. 
Tea,  did  the  Lord  of  Lome,  dear  as  he  is, 
With  all  the  warlike  Campbells  at  his  beck 
Here  hostile   entrance  threaten;   on  these 

walls, 
Failing  the  strength  that  might  defend  tliem 

better, 
I  would  myself,  while  by  my  side  in  arms 
One  valiant  clan's-man  stood,   against   his 

powers, 
To  the  last  push,  with  desperate  oppositiun, 
This  castle  hold. 
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Lomt.  And  woold'ft  tboa  lo  ?  bo  firm  and 

valiant  art  thou  ? 
Forgive  me,  noble  creature !— oh  !  the  fate — 
The  wayward  fate  that  binda  thy  generoua 

soul 
To  poor  unsteady  weakneaa ! 

Hd.  Speakest  thou  thus  ? 
Thoe  pressing  still  npon  the  galled  *ppt^ 
Thou  dealest  unkindly  with  me.    Yef|  my 

brother, 
Unkindly   and  unwisely.     Wherefore  hast 

thou 
Brought  to  this  coast  the  man  thou  knowest 

well 
I  ought  not  in  mysterious  guise  to  see  ? 
And  he  himself-'seeks  he  again  to  move 
The  hapless  weakness  I  have  strove  to  con- 
quer? 
I  thought  him  generous. 

Lonu.  So  think  him  still. 
His  wishes  tend  not  to  disturb  thv  peace : 
Far  other  are  his  thoughts — He  bids  me  tell 

thee, 
To  cheer  thy  gentle  heart,  nor  think  of  him, 
As  one  who  will  in  vain  and  stubborn  grief 
His  ruin'd  bliss  lament, — ^he  bids  me  say 
That  he  will  even  strive,  if  it  be  possible. 
Amongst  the  maidens  of  his  land  to  seek 
Some  faint  resemblance  of  the  good  he  lost, 
That  thou  mayest  hear  of  him  with  less  rt- 

As  one  by  holy  bands  link'd  to  his  kind. 
He  bids  me  say,  should  ever  child  of  his 
And  child  of  thine — ^but  here  his  quivering 

lip 
And  starting  tears  spoke  what  he  could  not 
speak. 
He/.  O,  noble  generous  heart!  and  does 
h  e  offer 
Such  cheering  manly  comfort  ?  Heaven  pro- 
tect, 
And  guide,  and  bless  him  !  on  his  noble  head 
Such  prosperous  bliss  be  pour 'd,  that,  hearing 

of  it. 
Shall  through  the  gloom  of  my  untoward 

state 
Like  gleams  of  sun-shine  break,  that  from 

afar 
Look  o*er  the  dull  dun  heath. 

Lome.  But  one  request 

Hd,  Ha !  makes  he  one  ? 
Lome.  It  is  to  see  thy  child. 
Hd.  To  see  my  child !  will  he  indeed  re- 
gard it  ? 
Shall  it  be  blessed  by  him .' 

Enter  Mortoh  in  haste. 
Mor.  Conceal  yourself,   my  Lord,  or  by 
this  passage  (pointing  off  tfie  stage.) 
The  nearest  postern  gain :  I  near  the  sound 
Of  heavy  steps  at  hand,  and  voices  stern. 
Hd.   O    flv,   my  brother!    Morton    will 
conduct  thee,    (to  Morton.)  Where 
is  Sir  Hubert  ? 
Mor.  Safe  he  is  without. 
Hd.  Heaven  keep  him  so !  (to  Lome.)  O 
leave  me  !  1,  the  while, 


Will  in,  and,  with  mine  isftnt  m 

arms, 
Maeltliae  agMn,  eve  Hum  depaitoA^— fly! 

flv! 
[EzKUiTT,  Helen  Mt0  the  ekamhgr,JirM  pmui^ 
out  the  iamp,  and  Lome  and  Marlon  hy  • 
wide  yflsisgs. 

SCBHS  IL— >A  CAVE,  lilSHTKD  ST  VLSlf- 
IV«  BKAHSS  STUCK  A£.OrT  OM  ITSXrC- 
«BD  8IDBB,  AND  fHBDDtNtt  A  T1BB0K 
SLABUrO  LIGHT  DOWK  VPOK  TffB  0»- 
JBCT8  BELOW. 

LOCHTARISU,    BXITLORA,  GLBirPApDBV,  With 

several  of  the  chief  vassals  of  MACZ.BAS,ai« 
discovered  in  a  recess  of  the  rocks,  in  essMit 
disoowae ,  advancing  slowly. 

Loch.  And  thus,  you  see,  by  stzong  neow- 

sity, 
We  are  oompelled  to  this. 
lot  Vas.  Perhaps  thou'rt  right. 
Loch.  Say*st  thou  ferkapa  f  dost  thoo  nsl 

plainly  see 
That  ne'er  a  man  amongst  us  can  securely 
His  lands  possess,  or  say, '  my  house  is  mias/ 
While,  under  tutorage  of  proud  Argyll, 
This  beauteous  sorceress  our  be«otied  chief 
By  soft  enchantment  holds  ?  my  brave  Gie* 

nore, 
{Laying  his  hand  on  Fust  VasaaL) 
What  are  thy  good  deserts,  thai  may  uphold 

tliee 
In  &vor  with  a  Campbell  ? — Duncan's  blood, 
Slain  in  his  boat,  with  all  its  Hajthing  oara 
Skirting  our  shore,  while  that  his  vaontisg 

piper 
The  Campbeirs  triumph  played?  will  this 

speak  for  thee  ? 

ITuming  to  Second  Vassil  > 
And  Thona,  what  good  merit  pleadest  thoa  ? 
The  coal-black  steed  of  Clone,  thy  mooo-l^t 

plunder, 
Ta*en  from  the  spiteful  laird,  wiB  he,  good 

sooth! 
Neigh  favour  on  thee  ? 
rib  Third  Vassal.)  And  my  valiant  Fsllea, 
fiethink  tliee  well  if  fair-hair'd  Flora's  cries, 
Whom  from  her  native  bower  by  fbroe  thou 

took'st, 
Will  plead  for  thee. — And  say  ye  Btlll  ptr- 

haps — 
Perhaps  there  is  necessity  l 
Istyas.  Strong  should  it  be,  Lochtasiab: 

for  the  act  is  fell,  and  cmel,  thoa 

would'st  push  us  to. 
Glen,  (to  1st  Vassal.)  Ha,  man  of  meicy ! 

are  thy  lily  hands 
From  bloody  taint  unstamed  ?    what  aights 

were  those 
Thou  look'dst  upon  in  Brunock*e  bnniing 

tower. 
When  in&nts  through  the  flames  their  wail- 

ings  sent. 
And  yet  unaided  perished. 
Loch,  (soothingly.)  Tush,  Glenftddan ! 
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Too  haity  artthoo.  (taths  VmmOs.;  Te  will 

say,  belikoi 
*  Our  n&ty— -our  exiftence  did  demand 
Utter  ezttnetlon  of  that  hold  of  foes/ 
And  well  ye  may. — A  like  neeeaaity 
Compela  ua  now,  and  yet  ye  heaitate. 
Gusn.  Our  Blighted  aeerathe  ftmeral  lighta 
have  aeeni 
Not  movinff  onward  in  the  wonted  path 
On  which  hy  friende  the  peacefol  dead  are 

borne, 
But  hovering  o'er  the  heath  like  countleaa 

atari, 
Spent  and  eztingaiah'd  on  the  very  spot 
where  first  they  twinkled.    This  too  well 

foreshows 
Interment  of  the  slain,  whose  bloody  graves 
Of  the  same  moold  are  made  on  wnich  they 
fell. 
2d  Fas.  Ha !  so  indeed !  some  awfhl  tem- 
pest gathers. 
IjI  Vom.  Wnat  sighted  man  hath  seen  it.' 
GUn.  He  whose  eye 
Can  see  on  northern  wavea  the  foundering 

bark, 
With  all  her  shrieking  crew,  sink  lo  the  deep. 
While  yet,  with  gentle  winds,  on  dimpling 

surge 
She  sails  from  port  in  all  her  gallant  trim : 
John  of  the  isle  hath  seen  it. 
AU.  (Mtarting  back,)  Then  hangs  some  evil 

OTer  us. 
Glen.  Know  ye  not 
The  mermaid  hath  been  heard  upon  oar  rocks .' 
M.  (MtiU mart aiarmeH.)  Ha!  when.' 
GUn.  Last  night,  upon  the  nljgged  jcrag 
That  liAs  its  dark  head  through  the  cloudy 

smoke 
Of  dashing  billows,  near  the  western  cliff. 
Sweetly,  but  sadly,  o'er  the  stilly  deep 
The  passing  sound  was  borne.    I  need  not 

say 
How  fatal  to  our  clan  that  boding  sonnd 
Hath  ever  been. 
3d  Vas,  In  faith  thou  makest  me  quake. 
2d  Vaa,  Some  fearful  thing  hangs  o'er  us — 
IH  Vaa.  If  'tis  fated 
Our  clan  before  our  ancient  foe  should  fall^ 
Can  we  Heaven's  will  prevent  ?  why  should 

we  then 
The  Campbells*  wrath  provoke  ? 

Btn.  (stming  up  fierulv  to  First  Vassal.) 
fieaven's  wul  prevent ! — toe  Campbells'  ire 

provoke ! 
[a  such  base  tameness  uttered  by  the  son 
Dfone,  who  would  into  the  fiery  pit 
3f  damned  fiends  have  leapt,  so  that  his  grasp 
Vlight  pull  a  Campbell  with  him?  b^taid 

blood! 
rhv  father  spoke  not  thus. 

Loeh.  {soeihingly.)  ^i^ay,  brave  Benlora: 
ie  means  not  as  tnou  thmkest. 

Ben.  If  Heaven  decrees 
Slaughter  and  ruin  for  us,  come  it  then ! 
)at  let  our  enemies,  close  ^ppled  to  us, 
n  deadly  strife,  their  ruin  join  with  ours, 
^t  corse  to  corse,  upon  the  bloody  heath, 


Maclean  and  Campbell,  stiffening  side  by  side, 
With  all  the  gnasnin^  ecstasy  of  hate 
Upon  their  ghastly  visages  imprest, 
Lie  horribly  ! — ^For  every  widow's  tear 
Shed  in  our  clan  let  matron  Campbells  howl. 
Loch.    Indeed,  my  friends,  although  too 
much  in  ire, 
fienlora  wisely  speaks. — Shall  we  in  truth 
Wait  for  our  ruin  from  a  crafty  foe. 
Who  here  maintains  this  keenly  watchful  spy 
In  gentle  kindness  masked .' 
SUn.  Nor  need  we  fear, 
As  good  Lochtarish  hath  already  urged, 
Her  death  will  rouse  Argyll.    It  willM  deem- 
ed. 
As  we  shall  grace  it  with  all  good  respect 
Of  funeral  pomp,  a  natural  visitation. 

Lock.  Ay,  and  besides,  we'll  swear  upon 
the  book. 
And  truly  swear,  if  we  are  called  upon. 
We  have  not  shed  her  blood. 

Ben.  I  like  not  this. 
If  ye  her  life  will  take,  in  open  day 
Let  hei  a  public  sacrifice  be  made. 
Let  the  loud  trumpet  far  and  near  proclaim 
Our  bloody  feast,  and  at  the  rousing  sonnd 
Let  every  clansman  of  t^e  hated  name 

His  vengefbl  weapon  clench 

I  like  it  not,  Lochtarish.    What  we  do, 
Let  it  be  boldly  done. — Why  ahould  we  slay 

her.' 
Let  her  in  shame  be  from  the  castle  sent ; 
Which  to  her  haughty  aire  will  do,  I  ween, 
Far  more  despite  Uian  taking  of  her  life.^ 
A  feeble  woman's  life  ! — ^I  like  it  not.  (£ifm- 
ingand  walking  angrily  toadistanee.) 
fjoek.  {to  Glenfiulden.)  Go  to  him,  friend, 
and  soothe  him  to  our  purpose. 
The  fiery  fool !  how  madly  wila  he  is ! 
(Glenfadden  goes  and  speaks  to  Benlora,  to&ile 
Lochtarish  speaks  to  tke  Vassals  on  tke front.) 
Lock.  My  friends,  why  on  each  other  Iook 
ye  thus 
In  gloomy  silence .'  freely  speak  your  thoughts. 
Mine  have  I  freely  spoken :  that  advising 
Which  for  the  good — nay,  I  must  say  exist- 
ence, 
Of  this  our  ancient  clan  most  needful  is. 
When  did  Lochtarish  ever  for  himself 
A  separate  'vantage  seek,  in  which  the  clan 
At  large  partook  not  ?  am  I  doubted  now  ? 
2d  Vas.  No,  nothing  do  we  doubt  thy  pub- 
lic zeal. 
Lock.  Then  is  my  long  experience  o'  the 
sudden 
To  childish  folly  turned .'  Think'st  thou,  good 

Thona, 
We  should  beneath  this  artful  mistress  live, 
Hushed  in  deceitful  peace,  till  John  of  Lome, 
For  whom  the  office  of  a  treacherous  spy 
She  doth  right  slyly  manage,  with  his  oowers 
Shall  come  upon  us.'  once  ye  woula  have 

spurned 
At  thoughts  so  base ;  but  now,  when  forth  1 

stand 
To  do  what  vengeance,  safety,  nay,  existence 
All  loudly  call  tor ;  even  as  though  already 
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The  enemy *s  baleful  inflnenee  haog  o*er  jr»« 
Like  queUed  and  pusive  men  ye  nlent  ituui. 
Ut  Vas,  {roused,)  Na^,  oeaae,  Lochtanah ! 
QueU'd  and  {»asuye  men  thoa  know 'at  we 
are  not 
Lock.  Yet  a  woman's  life, 
And  that  a  treacherous  woman,  movea  ye 

thua. 
Bold  as  your  threats  of  dark  revenge  have 

been^ 
A  strong  decisiye  deed  appals  ye  now. 
Our  chieAain's  feeble  undetermined  spirit 
Infects  you  all :  ye  dare  not  stand  by  me. 
jiU.  We  dare  not,  sayest  thou  ? 
Loch.  Dare  not,  will  I  say  ! 
Well  spoke  tho  jeering  Camerons,  I  trow, 
As  past  their  fiamng  Iwats  our  vessel  steer 'd, 
When  with  poah'd  lip,  and  finger  pointing 

thus. 
They  call'd  our  crew  the  Campbell-cow 'd 
Macleans. 
Jill,  (roused  fiercely,)  The  Campbel]-caw*d 

Mac  Wans! 
2d  Fus.  Infernal  devils  I 
Dare  they  to  call  us  so  ? 

Lock,  Ay,  by  my  truth ! 
Nor  think  that  from  the  Camerons  alone 
Ye  will  such  greeting  have,  if  back  ye  shrink, 
And  stand  not  by  me  uow. 
M,  (eageHy.)  We'll  stand !  we'U  stand ! 
2d  Vas,  Tempt  us  no  more  : — there's  ne'er 
a  man  of  us 
That  will  not  back  thee  boldly. 

Lock.  Ay,  indeed ! 
Now  are  ye  men ! — give  me  your  hands  to  this. 

{they  oU  give  him  tknr  komds.) 
Now  am  I  satisfied.  {Undsimg  o/f,)  The  chief 

approaches. 
Ye  know  full  well  the  spirit  of  the  man 
That  we  must  deal  withall ;  therefore  be  bold. 
jIU,  Mistrust  us  not 

Enter  MACLXAH,who  advances  to  the  centre, 
while  LocHTABisH,  Bkhlora,  Glxvfad- 
DEN,  and  all  the  oUier  vassals  gather  round 
him  with  stem  determined  looks.  A  pause  $ 
Maclean  eyeing  them  all  round  with  inquisi- 
tive anxiety. 

Mac,  A  goodly  meeting  at  this  hour  con- 
vened. (AsulUupoMse,) 
Bcnlora ;  Thona ;  Allen  of  Glenore ; 
And  9h.  of  you,  our  first  and  bravest  kinsmen; 
What  mystery  in  this  sullen  silence  is  ? 
Hangs  any  threatened  evil  o'er  the  clan? 
Ben.  Yes,  clucftain;  evil  that  doth  nuike 
the  blood 
Within  your  grey-haired  warriore'  veins  to 

burn, 
4nd  their  brogued  feet  to  spurn  the  ground 
that  bears  them. 
Lock,  Evil  that  soon  will  wrap  your  tower 
in  flames, 
/our  ditches  fill  with  blood,  and  carrion  birds 
Glut  with  the  butchered  corses  of  your  skua. 
Glm.  Ay,  evil  that  doth  make  the  hoary 
locks 


Of  aigkled  men  araoad  their  ajpswom  maifm 
Like  quickened  pointa  of  crackling  flame  Ut 


Their  teeth  to  grind,  and  aiimiDed  cye-Wb 

roU 
In  fitful  fienzy ,  at  the  horrid  things. 
In  terrible  axray,  before  them  luiaed. 
Ijt  Vtu,  The  mermaid  hath  been  heard  b^ 
on  our  rocks ; 
The  fiOal  song  of  waves. 

Glm.  The  northern  deep 
b  heard  with  distant  moamaga  fromoaeoast, 
Uttering  the  dinnal  bodeful  soaiida  a^death. 
2d  Vat.  Thefuneiailightshmveabone^Ka 
our  heath. 
Marking  in  countless  groups  the  heaps  d 
thousands, 
Ben.  Tea,  chief;  and  aouiMis  Uke  totky 
fiither's  voice 
Have  fiom  the  sacred  mould  whereia  he  fin. 
At  dead  of  night,  by  wakeful  mfea  been  htui 
Three  times  dUtnctly.  (to  Glenftddm) 
Sayd'st  thou  not  thrice  i 

Glen»  Yea ;  three  times  heard  duiiact^. 
JMse.  Ye  much  amaae  me,  firiendb.— Sock 

thiagahave  beea. 
Lock,  Yea,  chief;  aod  think'st  thou  «e 
may  lightly  deem 
OfooouBjr  ills,  by  aigna  like  these  fbrewaned? 
Mae.  "Aiea  ao  it  be,  high  Heaven  have 

merey  on  us .' 
Lock,  (m  s  ooUmn  voice.)   tlkyaelf  have 

merey  on  na ! 
Mae.  How  is  this  ? 
Your  words  confuse  aad  stun  me.--Haw  1 

power 
To  ward  this  evil  off! 
M.  Thou  hast !  thou  hast ! 
Jfac  Tbea  God  to  me  ahow  mercy  in  my 
need. 
As  I  will  do  for  you  and  lor  my  claa 
Whate*er  my  alender  power  enables  me. 
J§U.  Amen !  and  swear  to  it. 
Mae.  (stariuig  back.)  What  words  are  tke«r. 
With  such  wild  fierceness  aHered  ?  muat  the 

thing 
That  ye  woofi  have  me  do. 
Bern,  {gUfpmg forward.)  Ay,  we  will  bibs 
it. 
Helen  the  Campbell,  fostered  in  your  boaom. 
A  serpent  is,  wno  wears  a  hidden  stiag 
For  thee  aad  all  thy  name ;  the  oath-booft^ 

spy 
Of  dark  Anyll,  our  foe ;  tho  baleful  plague 
To  which  ul  omened  aouads  and  wanungi 

point. 
As  that  on  which  existence  or  eztincUoa— 
The  xtame  and  bein?  of  oar  c^lon  drpend ; 
A  witch  of  deep  seuoction. — Cast  her  forlU 
The  strange,  unnatural  union  of  two  bloodt 
Adverse  and  hostile,  most  abboned  is. 
The  heart  of  every  warrior  of  your  naoe 
Rises  against  it.    Yea,  the  crave  calls  out^ 
And  saya  it  may  aot  be. — Nay,  ahrink  nol, 

chief, 
When  I  again  repeat  it ;— oast  her  oft 
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Mde.  Art  thim  a  manf  and  Irid'gt  me  oMt 
her  off. 
Sound  as  I  am  by  aaered  holy  ties  ? 
Lock.  Bomid  as  thou  art  by  that  which  thou 
regardest 
Is  aaered  holy  ties ;  what  tie  so  sacred 
Is  those  that  to  his  name  and  kindred  yas- 


rhe  noble  chieftain  bind  ?  if  ties  there  be 
To  these  opposed,  although  a  saint  from  heav- 
en 
iad  bless'd  them  o'er  the  eross'd  and  holy 

things, 
fhey  are  annulled  and  broken. 

Ben.  Ay,  Loehtarish ; 
Jound  doctrine  hast  thou  uttered.    Such  the 

creed 
>f  ancient  warriors  was,  and  such  the  creed 
Phat  we  their  sons  will  with  our  swords  main- 
tain, 
Drawing  kis  noord jEereely,  wkiUt  the  rui fol- 
low kit  example.) 

Mae.  Ye  much  confoui^  me  with  your  vio- 
lent words, 
can  in  battle  strive,  as  well  ye  know ', 
)ut  how  to  strive  with  you,  ye  violent  men, 
Ay  spirit  knows  not. 
Lock.  Decide — decide,  Maclean :  the  choice 
is  thine 
!*o  be  our  chieftain,  leading  forth  thy  bands, 
^8  heretofore  thy  valiant  father  did, 
kgainst  our  ancient  foe,  or  be  the  husband, 
>e8pi8ed,  forsaken,  curst,  of  her  thou  prizest 
lore  than  thy  clan  and  kindred. 

GUn.  Make  thy  choice, 
lenlora,  wont  in  better  times,  to  lead  us 
Lgainst  the  Campbells,  wiUi  a  chieftain's 

power, 
(hall,  with  the  first  blast  of  his  warlike  horn, 
f  so  he  wilb  it.  round  his  standard  gather 
liy  roused  and  valiant  vassals  to  a  man. 
Mae.  {greatly itartled.)  Ha,goyourthoughts 

to  this  ?  desert  me  so  ? 
ly  vassals  so  desert  me .' 
Loch.  Ay,  by  my  faith  our  very  women  too : 
kud  in  vour  hall  remain,  to  serve  your  state, 
for  child  nor  aged  crone. 
Mac.  (after  great  agitation.)  Decide,  and 
cast  her  off! — ^how  far  the  thoughts 
'o  which  these  words  ye  yoke,  may  go,  I 

guess  not. 
id^gerfy.)  They  reach  not  to  her  life?  (pauset 
andlookeat  them  imatons/y,  out  they 
are  silent.) 
>h,  oh !  oh,  oh !  tnat  stem  and  dreadful  si- 
lence! 
Loeh.  We  will  not  shed  her  blood. 
Mac.  Then  ye  will  spare  her. 
Lock.  Commit  her  lo  our  keeping:  ask  us 

not 
[ow  we  shall  deal  with  her. 
Mae.  Some  fearful  mystery  la  in  your  words, 
^hich  covers  cruel  things.  O  woe  the  day, 
hat  I  on  this  astounding  ridge  am  poised ! 
n  every  side  a  fearful  ruin  yawns. 
I  toice  heard  witkautt  uttering  wHd  incokerent 
wordSf  mixad  with  MhrishM  ^  horror.) 
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What  fienaied  voice  is  that  ? 
Enter  4th  Vassal,  as  if  terribly  frightened. 

Loeh.  (to  4th  Vassal.)  What  brings  thee 

hither? 
Ath  Vat.  He  fixes  wildly  on  the  gloomy 
void 
His  starting  eye-balls,  bent  on  fearful  sights, 
That  makes  the  sinews  of  hia  aged  limbs 
In  agony  to  quiver 
Loeh.  Who  did'st thou  say? 
ith  Vat.  John  of  the  isle,  the  sighted  awfbl 
man. 
Go,  see  yourselves :  i'  the  outer  cave  he  is. 
Entranced  he  stands ;  arrested  on  his  way 
By  horrid  visions,  as  he  hurried  hither 
Inquiring  for  the  chief. 


Loeh.   HanL !   hark,  again !  dread  powers 


(a  voice  heard  witkoutj  at  before.) 
HL  !   hark,  again ! 
are  dealing  with  nim. 
Come,  chieftain — come  and  see  the  awful 

man. 
If  heaven  or  hell  have  power  to  move  thy 

wiU, 
Thou  canst  not  now  withstand  us. 
(pamtet.)  Hear'st  thou  not  ? 
And  motionless  ? 

Mae.  1  am  beset  and  stunn'd, 
And  eyery  sense  bewilder'd.    Violent'  men  \ 
If  ye  unto  this  fearful  pitch  are  bent, — 
Wnen  such  necessity  is  prest  upon  me. 
What  doth  avail  resistance  ?  woe  the  day ! 
E'en  lead  me  where  ye  will. 
[Exit  Maclean,  ezkautted  and  trembling f  learn- 
ing on  Loehtarish,  ondfoUatDed  by  Benlora 
and  Glenfadden  and  Vassals— tioo  Vassals 
remain. 

Itt  Vat.  (looking  after  Maclenh.)  Ay.  there 
be  goes;  so  spent,  and  scared,  and 
feeble ! 
Without  a  prophet's  skill,  we  may  fbretel, 
John  of  the  isle,  by  sly  Loehtarish  taught, 
Will  work   him  soon  to  be  an  oath-oound 

wretch 
To  this  their  fell  design.     Are  all  things 
ready? 
9d  Vat.  All  is  in  readiness. 
Itt  Vat.  When  ebbs  the  tide  ? 
2d  Vat.  At  early  dawn,  when  in  the  narrow 
creek. 
Near  to  the  castle,  with  our  trusty  mates. 
Our  boat  must  be  in  waiting  to  receive  her. 
Ijt  Vat.  The  time  so  soon !  alas,  so  young 
and  fair 
That  slow  and  dismal  death !  to  be  at  once 
Plunged  in  the  closing  deep  many  have  suf- 
fered. 
But  to  sit  waiting  on  a  lonely  rock 
For  the  approaching  tide  to  torottle  her^- 
But  that  she  is  a  Campbell,  I  could  weep. 
2d  Vat.  Weep,  fool !  think  soon  how  we'll 
to  war  again 
With  our  old  enemy,  and  in  the  field 
Our  good  claymores  reek  with  their  hated 

blood: 
Think  upon  this,  and  change  thy  tears  to  joy. 

[EZSVHT. 
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ScBSrx  in. — THB  BED  CHAVBBB  OF  KAC- 


Bm  if  thoB  ln^«t  ker  bMk, 


Eater  Maclbav,  firilowed  hf  Hslxb. 

Hd.  Ah!  whei«faie«ftthoa0odiftQitied? 
the  ni^ht 
l»  almoct  speot :    the  mom  will  bmk  ere 

long, 
And  rest  halt  thoa  had  none.  Goto  thjhed : 
I  pray  thee  go. 
Mae.  I  cannot :  nrge  me  not 
Hd,  NaT,  try  to  xest :  Til  tit  and  watch  by 

thee. 
Mae,  Tboult  rit  and  watch !  O  woe  betide 
the  hoar ! 
And  who  will  watch  &t  thee  ? 

Hel,  And  why  for  me  ? 
Cm  any  harm  approach?    when  thou  art 

near. 
Or  ileeping  or  awake,  I  am  aecure. 
Mac.   (pacing  to  and  fro  diatradedhg.)  O 

God!  OGod! 
Hd.  Thoae  ezclamationa !  {going  in  to  khm 
while  he  aooido  her.)  Turn  at  thou 
from  me  thns  ? 
Have  I  offended  ?  dost  thou  doubt  my  ftith  ? 

Hath  any  jealous  thought ^I  freely  own 

jLove  did  not  make  me  thine:  but,  being  thine, 
To  no  love- wedded  dame,  bound  in  the  ties 
Of  dearest  sjrmpathy,  will  I  in  duty — 
In  steady,  willing,  cheerful  daty  yield. 
Tea,  and  though  here  no  thnUing  rapture 

be, 
I  look  to  spend  with  thee^  by  habit  fostered, 
The  evening  of  my  days  m  true  affection. 

Mae.  The  evening  of  thy  days !  alas,  alas ! 

Would  heaven  had  so  decreed  it !  (jtuUing 

his  hand  from  hers.)  Grasp  me  not ! 

It  is  a  fiend  thou  cling'st  to.    (a  knock  at  the 

door.)  Power  of  heaven ! 
Are  they  already  at  the  chamber  door  ! 
Hd.  Are  those  who  knock  without  unwel- 
come ? — hush ! 
Withdraw  thyself,  and  I  will  open  to  them. 

(goes  to  Ae  door.) 
Mae*  O  go  not !  go  not ! 
{Runs  after  her  to  draw  her  back,  when  a  Vas- 
sal, rushing  from  behind  the  bed,  lays  hold 
of  him.) 
Vas,  Art  thou  not  sworn  to  us  :  where  is 

thy  faith  ^ 
Mae»  I  know,  I  know !  the  bands  of  hell 
have  bound  me. 
O  fiends !  ye've  made  of  me — what  words  can 

speak 
The  hateful  wretch  I  am !    hark,  hark !  she 

cries ! 
She  shrieks  and  calls  on  me! 
(Helen's  cries  heard  without,  first  near  and 
distinct,  afterwards  more  and  more  distant 
as  theu  bear  her  away ;  whUe  the  Vassal 
leads  Maclean  forcibly  off  by  the  opposite 
side,  he  breaks  from  him,  and  hastens  Uh 
wards  that  by  which  Helen  went  out,) 
Vas.  Thou  art  too  strong  for  me.    Do  as 
thou  wilt; 


BenlormiBoiir 
T1.Ca..jpWls 

No  am  ahalt  he.   W«' 

than. 
(Maclean  stops 
tkaYamaitolmdkim 


•adilic 

as  wen  m 


ACT  UI. 

SCBHB  I. — ▲  8MAI.L  ISLAND,  COVPOIIB 
or  A  BUOOKD  CKAOOT  BOCK  19  FtOVt, 
AND  THB   8BA   IB   THB  DUTAJTCB. 

Enter  t^p  Vassals  dnming  in  HMLMf,9si 
just  come  oat  of  their  boat. 


Hd.  O,  why  is  this .'  speak,  glooitty,  ntk- 
less  men! 
Our  rmge  ends  not  here .' 

1st  Vas.  It  does :  and  now, 
Helen,  the  Campbell,  hre  thee— fine  tfaee 
well! 
2d  Vas.    Helen,  the  CampbeB,  thy  IM 
greeting  take 
From  mortal  thing. 

Hd.  What !  leave  me  on  this  zoek, 
This  sea-girt  rock^  to  solitude  and  ftmiae  ? 
1st  Fas.  Next  rising  tide  wtH  bring  a  soie 
relief 
To  all  the  ills  we  leave  thee. 
Hd.  (starting.)  I  understand  ye    (rsiffV 
her  clasped  hands  to  hemem.)   Lon 
of  heaven  and  earth ; 
Of  storms  and  tempests,  and  th*  nn&tboai'i! 

deep; 
Is  this  thy  righteous  will.'    (gra^iag  tk 
hands  of  the  men.)  Ye  cannot  mesa  it 
Ye  cannot  leave  a  human  creature  thui 
To  perish  by  a  slow  approaching  end. 
So  awful  and  so  terrible.    Instant  death 
Were  merciful  to  this. 
Ist  Vas.  If  thou  preier'st  it,  we  can  dMrtn 
well 
Thy  term  of  pain  and  terrour :    ftum  tfaoi 

Full  fourteen  fathom  deep,  thou  niay*«t  Ik 

plunged. 
In  shorter  time  than  three  strokes  of  an  oar 
Thy  pains  will  cease. 

2d  Vas.  Come,  that  were  better  for  thee. 
{Both  of  them  seixe  her  hands,  and  art  gmsf 
to  hurry  her  to  the  brink  ^  the  rodt,  wha 
sAe  shrinks  back,) 

Hd.  O  no !  the  soul  recoils  flrom  swift  ^ 
struction ! 
Pause  ye  a  while,  {considering  for  a  momad.) 

The  downward  terrible  plunge .' 
The  coil  of  whelming  waves .'— O  fbarful  sa- 

ture  ! 
(eatehing  hold  of  a  part  of  the  rock  near  her) 
To  the  ron^h  rock  I'll  cling :  it  still  is  souK' 
thing 
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Of  fiim  and  decpento  bold.  Depart  and  leave 


(Waving  her  kandfortke  Vaaala  togo^  whilst 
sHm  k$eps  doM  hM  of  th€  rock  wkh  the 
otkor,) 

IM  Vas.  Thou  still  may'et  n?e  within  a 
priaon  pent, 

Lift  if  dear  to  Uiee. 


Hd.  {eagerly.)  If  liie  la  dear ! — alas,  it  is 

not  dear ! 
Although  the  passing  fearfhl  act  of  dealh 
80  very  fearful  is        Say  how,  even  in  a 

prison, 
I  still  may  wait  my  quiet  natural  end. 
Ut  VoB.  WhaieW  thou  art,  such  has  thy 

conduct  been, 
Thy  wedded  fiiith,  ev'n  with  thy  felkst  foes, 
Sore  and  undoubted  stands  :4-sign  thou  this 

scroll, 
Owning  the  child,  thv  son,  of  bastard  birth; 
And  tlus  made  sure,  Lochtarish  bade  me  say 
Thy  life  shall  yet  be  spared. 

Hel*  (puBkjmg  kim  atooy  with  indifffuUi4m^ 

08  he  offers  hsr  Ae  scroll.)  Off,  off! 

vile  agent  of  a  wretch  so  devilish ! 
Now  do  I  see  trom  whence  my  ruin  comes : 
I  and  mv  infant  foil  his  vricked  hopes. 

0  harmless  babe!  will  Heaven  abandon  thee  ! 
It  will  not ! — no ;  it  will  not ! 

(assummg  firmness  and  digmty.) 
Depart  and  leave  me.    In  my  rising  breast 

1  feel  returning  steength.    Heaven  aids  my 

weakness: 

I'll  meet  its  awfiil  will. 

(unvtii^  Uiem  off  with  her  hand.) 
Ut  Vas.  Well,  in  its  keeping  rest  thee: 
fare  thee  well, 

Helen,  the  Campbell. 
2d  Vas.  Be  thy  sufferings  short! 

Come,  ottickly  let  us  go,  nor  lo<^  behind. 

Fell  is  the  service  We  are  put  upon : 

Would  we  had  never  ta'en  that  cruel  oath  ! 

[Ejcbukt  Vassals. 
Hel,  {after  standing  some  time  gaxing  round 
ksTj  paces  oaciaoards  and  forwards 
with  agitated  steps,  then,  stopping 
suddenly,  bends  her  ear  to  the  ground 
as  if  she  likened  earnestly  to  some- 
thing.)  It  is  the  sound ;  the  heaving 
hollow  swell 

That  notes  the  turning  tide.  Tremendous 
agent! 

Mine  executioner,  that,  step  by  step, 

Advances  to  the  awful  work  o'f  death. 

Onward  it  wears :  a  little  apaoe  removed 

The  dreadful  conflict  is.  (noising  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  nursing  ha'  Ups,  as  in 
the  act  of  deeotian,  before  she  again 
speaks  aloud.) 

Thou  an  1'  th'  blue  coped  sky — th'  expanse 
immeasurable ; 

I'  the  dark  roU'd  clouds,  the  thunder's  awful 
home  : 

Thou  art  i*  the  wide  ahoied  earthy— the  path- 
less desert; 

And  in  the  dread  immensity  of  waters, — 

I*  the  ftihomlesa  deep  thou  art 


Awful  but  excellent !  beneath  thy  hand, 
With  trembling  confidence,  1  bow  me  low, 
And  wait  thy  will  in  peace.   (Sits  down  on  a 
crag  of  a  rock,  with  her  arms  crossed 
over  her  breast  in  silent  resignation 
—then,  i{fter  a  pause  of  some  length, 
raises  her  head  hastily.) 
It  is  a  sound  of  voices  in  the  wind  ? 
The  breexe  is  on  the  rock :  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine 
B^aks  throUffh  those  farther  clouds.   It  is 

like  hope 
Upon  a  hopeless  state.  (Starting  up,and  gaxr 

tag  eagerly  around  her.) 
1*11  to  that  highest  crag  and  take  my  stand : 
Some  little  speck  upon  the  distant  wave 
May  to  my  eager  gaze  a  vessel  grow — 
Some  onward  wearing  thing, — some  boat- 
some  rafl — 

Some  drifted  plank. O  hope !  thou  qnit'st 

us  never ! 
[Exit,  disappearing  amongst  the  rttggei  di" 
visions  ofthe  roek. 

SCENK  II.~»A  SMALt  ISLAND  PROM 
WHICH  THE  rOHMER  IS  SEEN  IN  THE 
DISTANCE)  LIKE  A  LITTLE  POINTED 
BOCK   STANDING   OUT   OF    THE   SEA. 

Enter  Sir  Hubxrt  dx  Grxt,  followed  by  two 

F18HXRMXN. 

De  Grey.  This  little  swarded  spot  that  o'er 
&e  waves, 
Cloth'd  in  its  green  light,  seem'd  to  beckon 

to  us. 
Right  pleasant  is :  until  our  comrades  join. 
Here  will  we  rest.  I  marvel  much  they  stand 
So  far  behind.  In  truth,  such  lusty  rowers 
Put  shame  upon  their  skill. 
1^  Fish.  A  cross-set  current  bore  them 
iVoro  the  track. 
But  see,  they  now  bear  on  us  rapidly. 
Voices.  (wUliont.)  Hola! 
2d  Fiah.  They  call  to  us.   Hola !  hda ! 
How  last  they  wear !  they  are  at  hand  already. 
De  Grey.  Right  glad  I  am:  the  Lord  of 
Lome,  I  fear. 
Will  wait  impatiently  :  he  has  alreadv 
With  rapid  oars  the  nearer  main  land  fldn^di 
Where  he  appointed  us  to  join  him.   Ho ! 

(calUng  off  the  stage.) 
Make  to  that  point,  my  lads. 

(to  those  near  him.) 
Here,  for  a  little  while,  uwm  ihe  turf 
We*Il  snatch  a  hasty  meal,  and,  so  refiresh'd, 
Take  to  our  boats  again. 

Enter  three  other  Fisukrmxii,  as  from  their 
boat  on  the  other  aide. 

Well  met,  my  friends !  I'm  glad  you're  hew 

at  last 
How  was  it  that  you  took  that  distant  track  f 
3d  Fish.  The  current  bore  us  wide  of  what 

we  wist ; 
And,  were  it  not  your  honour  b  impatieBt 
Main  land  to  make,  we  had  notcomoao  8ooe« 
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Jh  Greif.  Whmt  had  deUined  joa? 
3dJFVfA.  Ab  nev  yoa  rock  we  boreythat 
o'or  the  waves 
Joat  shows  its  ietty  point,  and  will,  ere  long. 
Beneath  the  tioe  be  nid,  we  heard  the  soond 
Of  feeble  lamentation. 
De  Grey.  A  human  voice  ? 
^FiMk.  1  cannot  think  it  was; 
For  on  that  rock,  sea-sirt,  and  at  high  tide, 
Searcover'd,  human  tmng  there  cannot  be ; 
Though  at  the  first  it  sounded  in  our  ears 
Like  a  fiunt  woman's  voice.  * 

De  Grey,  Pereeived  jre  aofht.' 
2dFisk.  Yes;  sometmngwiule  that  moved, 
and,  as  we  think. 
Some  wounded  bird  thai  there  hath  dropp'd 

its  wing, 
And  cannot  make  its  way. 

iXh  Fiak.  Perhaps  some  dog, 
Whose  master  at  low  water  UieM  hath  been, 
And  left  him. 

3d  FiA,  Something  *tis  in  woeful  ease, 
Whate'er  it  be.    Right  fain  I  would  have 

gone 
To  bear  it  off. 
De  Gr€u.  {tagerly.)  And  wherefore  did*st 
tnon  not  ? 
Return  and  save  it  Be  it  what  it  may ; 
Something  it  is,  lone  and  in  jeopardy, 
Which  hath  a  feeling  of  its  aesperate  state, 
And  therefore  doth  to  woe  worn,  fearful  man, 
A    kindred    nature    bear.      Return,    good 

friend: — 
Quickly  return  and  save  it,  ere  the  tide 
Shall  wash  it  from  its  hold.    I  to  the  coast 
Will  steer  the  while,  and  wait  your  coming 
there. 
3d  Figk.  Right  gladly,  noble  sir. 
^tk  Fi$k,  We'U  gladly  go : 
For,  b^  m^  faith !  at  night  1  had  not  alepi 
For  thinking  of  that  sound. 
De  Grey.  Heaven  speed  ye  then !  whate'er 
ye  bring  to  me 
Of  living  kind,  1  will  reward  ye  for  it 
Our  dilrerent  tracks  we  hold;   nor  longer 

here 
Will  1  remain.    Soon  may  we  meet:  God 
speed  ye !  [Exxdnt  seoeraUy. 

SCBNK   IIL — ^A  FISHBBMAH'S  HOUSB   ON 
THE   MAIN    LAND. 

Enter  Johh  of  Lorhx  and  Sir  Hubkbt  dx 

Gret. 

LomA.  Then  wait  thou  for  thy  boat;  I  and 
my  men 
Will  onward  to  the  town,  where,  as  I  hope. 
My  trusty  vassals  and  our  steeds  are  stationed. 
But  lose  not  time. 

De  Greu.  Fear  not;  I'll  follow  ouickly. 

Lome.  I  must  unto  the  castle  of^ Argyll 
Without  delay  proceed ;  therefore,  whate'er 
Of  living  kind,  bird,  beast,  or  creeping  thing. 
This  boat  of  thine  produces,  bring  it  wiu 

thee; 
And  were  it  eaglet  fierce,  or  wolf  or  fox, 
On  with  us  shul  it  travel,  mouniod  bravely. 


Ov  honewaid  cavaloade  to  gnee.  Fbiewellf 
Ds  Gny,  Farewell,  my  friend  1  I  shall  not 
long  delay 
Hi  V  homeward  joDraejr. 
Lenw.  {caUimg  of.)  But,  ho !  good  bosland 
hostess !  (to  De  Gnr.)  eie  I  go 
I  must  take  leave  of  honest  Dimean  hm, 
And  of  his  rosy  wife.    Ay,  here  thej 

Enter  the  Host  and  his  Wirx. 


Farewell,  my 
both! 


,  and  thanka  be  to  y» 


Good  cheer,  and  kindly  given,  of  yon  we*vs 

had. 
Thy  hand,  good  host   May  all  the  fisk  o' ih* 

ocean 
Omie  crowding  to  thy  nets! — and  huHhj 

brats, 
Fair  dame,  have  thou !  with  aoeh  rouid  roff 

cheeks 
As  bnts  of  thine  befit :  and,  l>y  jow  leate, 

(Idsoing  korJ) 
So  be  they  kiss'd  by  all  kind  oomaa  toot 
Good  luck  betide  je  both ! 
HoH,    And,  sir,  to  you  the  same.    Wbi^ 
e'er  you  be, 
A  breve  man  art  thou,  that  1  will  be  swoft^ 
W^e,  Come  jou  this  way  again,  Ihope, 
good  sir. 
You  will  not  pass  our  door. 

LomA.  Fear  not,  good  hostem; 
It  is  a  pleasant,  ■nnnjp',  open  door, 
And  bids  me  enter  or  its  own  aeooid ; 
I  cannot  pass  it  by.    Good  lock  betide  ye ! 
rEuTy/oOotoed  to  the  door  ky  ^r  Hubeit 
Host.  I  will  be  sworn  it  is  some  noUedwf' 
tain, 
Thouffh  homely  be  his  gaib. 

Wtfe.  Ay,  so  will  1 :  the  Lord  of  Lorer 
himself 
Could  not  more  courteous  be. 

Host.  Hush,  hush !  be  quiet ! 
We  live  not  now  amoni;^  the  Canpbelii, 

wife. 
Should  some  Maclean  o'eriiear  thee    hash,  I 

•ay. 
(eyeing  De  Grey,  v)ho  returns Jirom  the  dew.) 
And  this  man  too ;  right  noble  ia  hia  mien : 
He  is  no  common  rambler,  (to  De  Grey.)  By 

vour  leave. 
If  I  may  be  so  bold  without  offending, 
Tour  speech,  methinks,  smacks  of  n  aoothsre 

race; 
I  guess  at  least  of  lowland  kin  ve  be» 
But  think  no  shame  of  this ;  we'll  na'erthete 
Regard  thee :  thieves  and  cowards  be  not  iD 
Who  from  the  lowlands  come. 

W^e.  No ;  no,  in  sooth !  1  knew  a  lowlan- 

der. 
Some  yean  gone  by,  who  was  as  true  and 

honest — 
Ay,  and  I  do  believe  well  nigh  as  btmre, 
As  though,  with  brogued  feet,  he  never  else 
Had  all  his  davs  than  muir  or  mountain  trods- 
De  Grey.  Tnanks  for  vour  gentle  thoughts  t 

— ^it  has  indeed 
Been  my  misluek  to  draw  my  eirliant  branth 
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Wh»n  mradows  flower,  and  oornfieldi  wave 

i'  the  •mi. 
Batletiiefltill  beftiende!  Heavea  givee  as 

not 
To  obooee  our  birth-plaoeyeleethefe  wildfioo 

doubt, 
Would  be  more  thickly  peopled. 
Hott.  Ajf  true  it  is  mdeed. 
IVife,  And  hard  it  were 
To  quarrel  with  him  too  for  hia  miafoitone. 

(tufise  heard  toUhout.) 
Jh  Ore^,  He !  tie  my  boat  retam'd. 

Enter  lit  FiSBSBMAir. 

IjC  FiA,  Ay,  here  we  are. 
De  Chreu.  And  aught  saved  from  the  rock? 
1j(  Fal,  Yes,  by  my  fiuth !  hut  neither 
bird  nor  beast. 
liOok  there,  my  maaier,  (pomimgioike  door,) 

Enter  HsLxify  eitremely  ezhansted,  and  almost 
senseless,  wrapt  closely  up  in  one  of  their 
plaids,  and  supported  by  tne  other  two  fisher- 
men. 

Ds  Orsy.  A  woman !  Heaven  in  merey ! 
was  it  then 
A  human  creature  there  exposed  to  periah  ? 
Ist  Fish,  (fipemn£  the  plmd  to  show  her 
fau.)  Ay,  look;  and  such  a  erea^ 
tore ! 
As  CTrsy.  (sCofttsy  back.)  Helen  of  ArgyU ! 
O  God  !  was  this  the  feeble  wailing  voice  1 
{^Cloeping  his  arms  aboM  her  hues  as  she 
sUmds  almost  senseless^  supported  by  thefisk- 
ermeny  and  barsiiag  tnlo  tears.) 
Could  heart  of  man  so  leave  thee  ?  thou,  of 

aU 
That  lovely  is,  most  lovely.    Woe  is  me ! 
Some  aid,  I  pray  ye.  (to  Host  and  his  Wife.) 

Bear  lier  soflly  in. 
And    wnp    warm    garments    round    her. 

Breathes  she  freely  ? 
Her -eyes  half  open  are,  but  life^  ailas ! 
Is  almost  spent,  and  holds  withm  her  breast 
A  weak  nnoertain  seat.    (Helen  moves  her 

hand,)    She  moves  her  hand : — 
She  knows  mv  voice.    O  Heaven  in  mercy 

save  ner ! 
Bear  her  more  gently,  pny  ye : — softly,  soft- 
How  we«JL  and  spent  she  is  I 
1st  JFVfA.  No  marvel  she  is  weak :  we  reach'd 
her  not 
Until  the  swelling  waters  laved  her  girdle. 
And  then  to  see  her — '— 

De  Grey/ Cease,  I  pray  thee,  friend. 
And  tell  me  not 

8d  Fish,  Nay,  frith,  he  tells  you  true : 
She  stood  above  the  water,  with  stretched 

arms 
Clung  to  the  dripping  rock,  like  the  white 
pinions— > 
De  Grey.  Peace,  peace,  I  say !  thy  words 
nre  a^ny: 
Give  to  mv  mmd  no  image  of  the  thing ! 
{EinuiiT,  hearing  Helen  into  an  imur  part  qf 
thehoftse. 


ACTIV. 

t 

SofiVB  I. — ▲  SMALL  OOTBIO  BALL  OR 
AVTI-ftOOM,  IN  ARGYLL'S  CASTLE,  A 
BOOH  LEADING  TO  THE  APARTMENT  OF 
THE  EARL,  BEFORE  WHICH  IS  DISCOV- 
ERED THE  PIPER,  PACIAG  BACKWARDS 
AND  FORWARDS,  PLATING  ON  HIS  BAG- 
PIPE. 

Enter  Duoald. 

Dug,  Now  pray  thee,  piper,  cease!  that 
stunnmgdin 
Might  do  good  wrvice  by  the  ears  to  set 
Two  angiy  clans ;  but  for  a  morning's  rouse. 
Here  at  an  old  man's  door,  it  does,  good 

sooth. 
Exceed  all  reasonable  use.    The  Earl 
Has  past  a  sleepless  night :  I  pray  thee  now 
Give  o'er,  and  spare  thy  pains. 
Piper.  And  spare  mypains,  say'st  thou  ? — 
ril  do  mine  office. 
As  long  as  breath  within  my  body  is. 
Dug.  Then  mercy  on  us  all !  if  wind  thou 
mean'st. 
There  is  within  tiiat  sturdy  trunk  of  thine. 
Old  as  it  is,  a  still  exhausUess  store. 
A  Lapland  witch's  bag  could  scarcely  matoh 

it 
Thou  could'st,  1  doubt  not,  belly  out  the  sails 
Of  a  thrice-masted  vessel  with  thy  mouth : 
But  be  thy  merey  equal  to  thy  znight ! 
I  pray  thee  now  give  o'er :  in  faith  the  earl 
Has  psst  a  sleepless  night. 
Piper.  Think 'st  thou  I  am  a  lowland,  day- 
hired  minstrel, 
To  play  or  stop  at  bidding.'  is  Argyll 
The  lord  and  chieftain  or  our  ancient  clan, 
More  certainly  than  I  to  him,  as  such, 
The  hiffb  hereditary  piper  am  ? 
A  sleepless  night,  forsooth !  he's  slept  full  oft 
On   the  hard    heath,    with    fifty  harness'd 

steeds 
Champing  their  fodder  round  him ; — sound^ 

too. 
I'll  do  mine  office,  loon,  chafr  as  thou  wilt. 
{continuMngtopaee  up  and  downftmd 
may  as  brfore  ) 
Dug.  Nay,  thou  the  chafer  art,  red-crested 
cock! 
The  Lord  of  Lome  has  spoilt  thee  with  indulg- 
ing 
Thy  wilful  numora.    Cease  thy  cureed  din ! 
See ;  here  the  Earl  himself  comes  forth  to 
chide  thee.  [Exit. 

Enter  Arotll,  attended,  flrom  the  chamber. 

^g.   Good   morrow,    piper!    thou  hast 
roused  me  bravely : 
A  younger  man  might  gird  his  tartans  on 
With  lightsome  heart  to  martial  sounds  like 

these. 
But  I  am  old. 
Piper.  O  no,  my  noble  chielUin ! 
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It  ifl  not  age  Babdaei  yon. 
Jrf.  No;  what  else? 
P^er.  Alack,  the  flower  and  bloMOUi  of 
Tonr  bonae 
The  wind  hath  blown  awaj  to  other  towen. 
When  the  was  here,  and  gladaome  ftcea 

brighten'd 
With  looking  on  her,  and  around  joar  board 
Sweet  laya  were  enng,  and  callanti  in  the 

hall 
Footed  it  trimly  to  oar  varied  meaeorea, 
There  mi^t.  indeed,  be  found  beneath  yoor 

Thoee  who  might  reckon  yean  fimiMore  and 

odds. 
But  of  old  folks,  I  wairant,  ne*er  a  aooL 
No ;  we  were  all  yoong  then. 

Jirg.  (sighing  dscp/y.)  Tia  true,  indeed 
It  was  eTen  as  thon  say *sL    Onr  earthly  joys 
fly  like  the  bkwonis  seatter*d  by  the  wind. 

Eater  a  SsnTAtrr. 

Serv.  Please  ye,  my  Lord ; 

Some  score  of  V assak  in  the  hall  attend 
To  bid  good  monow  to  yoa,  and  the  boor 
Wean  Mte :  the  ehamwrlain  hath  bade  me 

say   • 
He  win  dismiss  them,  if  it  please  your  hoooor. 
Arg,   Nay,  many  a   mile  have    some  of 

them,  I  know. 
With  snit  or  purpoee  larking  in  their  minds. 
Bode  o'er  roogh  paths  to  see  me;    disap> 

pointed 
Shan  none  of  them  retnm.    I'm  better  now. 
I  have  been  rather  weaiy  than  tmweU. 
Say,  I  win  see  them  presently. 

[£uT  Set  f  ant. 

Re-enter  Dcoald  in  haste. 

Thon  contest  with  abosy  ftce :  what  tidings? 
Dmg.  Tlie  Lordof  l>ome'sarriTed,  an*  please 
yoor  honour : 
Sir  Hubert  too,  and  aU  their  jelly  train ; 
And  with  them  haTC  they  brooght  a  lady. 


Hdfef  my 


yslkaidddo.  Thmwwwi 

Vy9  dimwA^ 
like  nibbnry  tn 
AndahattI  now 

no! — 
My  noUe  Lome !  he  cannot  be 

Enter  Lonsn,  going  np  to  Anonx  wiA  agit»> 


I,  ne'er  to 
hoary  InAn 


Ar-    («9«V    ^k»    sniyiriaad^)    Well 
John,  how  ie  it  ?  weleoaae  ait  thcw 
home. 
If  tibon  retum'st,  m  weU  I  woaU  hdttfe, 


Duseiiiagof  a 
Xisms.  JDoi 


dbts  my  Lovd  that  I  am  so  r- 
tomed? 
{Md^  C»  Aigrll,  mdmggmrimg  Ce  4mm  km 

mpmrtfrowTkis  mttemdmmts.) 
Toor  ear,  my  frther. 

Lei  these  witlidnw :  I  have  a  thing  to  Ife! 
you. 
Jrg.  (Ufoidmg  MtOl  mere  s 

Ldomd^fnmwmmg  tkm 
ifjHtttivn  wiih  wAKik  Ae 


by   this 

thoa*st  done, 
Thon  hast  no  shelter  here.    In  open  day, 
Belme  th*  assembled  Vamals  Aah  then  teO  it ; 
And  he,  whom  then  haet  ijnand^  be  redrew. 
While  I  have  power  to  btd  my  Gbnpfacft 

fight 
I  *  the  &ir  and  hooooi'il  cvw. 
£«nw.  I  pray,  my  Load,  wiO  jom  vooehmfc 

to  bear  me? 
Jhg,  Thooriitleas  boy ! 
How  fir  vnfike  the  noble  Lotae  I  Ifao^ 

thee!— 
Prood  as  I  am,  ftrratber  wvnld  I 
Join*d  to  the  daoghter  of  my 
Than  see  thy  manly,  noUe  worth 
In  ooeh  ibal  nid  as  thisi 

Nay,  nay !  be  parifrd  * 
take, "    " 

lyi. 


(^^ofrping  skorty  end  Imektrng  kmrd  mi 

Dogald.) 
Whence  cornea  he  ? 

J>mg.  He  a  hunting  went,  I  know. 
To  Cromack'a  ancient  Iwrd,  whose  yonthfiil 

dame 
So  lamed  for  beanty  is;   hut  whence   he 

comes, 
I  cannot  teU,  my  L^rd. 
Jhg.  ipmdmg  19  «rf  ^>"«h  «  *«  ^P*^ 


closely 
In  hood  and  mantle  muffled :  ne*er  a  glimpae  |  Fd  rather  tafce,  in  fiithy'the  tawny  iHaad 
May  of  her  ftce  be  seen.  t  Of  konelicst  maid,  that  doCh  o'  hoMays, 

Jrg,  A  lady,  say 'st  thon?  Her    snn-bnnit  locks  with 

Dug.  Yes;  doeely  muffled  up. 
Arg.  ifmamg  17  mud  dsira,  ssmnalsf  dim- 
tmrhtd.) 
1  fike  not  this. ^It  cannot  sorely  be. — 


Furiy  and  fieely  won,  than  brigfateet 
Thate*er  in  stalely  bower  or  regal  hnB 
In  gneelul  beanty  sbooe}  gam*4  ly 


fo  kimuJf 


.) 

To   Cromack*s  ancient  laird!— if  that  in- 

deed— 
Beahiew  me,  if  it  be!— I  d  father  kae 


By 


at. 


These  ere  plain  words:  then  treat  nefife  t 

man 
Who  huh  been  wont  the  manly  tnlh  i» 

speak. 
Ag.  Ha,  now  thy  eoontenanee  and 

afun 
Are  John  of  Lome*a.    That  look,  and  \ 

So  gtnnge  appeared,  intmtfa  I  liked  it 
Gife  me  thy 


apoeara 

IT  hand.    Where  is  the  stnnger 


If  she  in  tronhle 
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Lormfi.  (amde.)  Make  theM  withdnw,  tod 

I  wUl  leul  her  hither. 

[EuT.toUfe  tAe  Earl  wttveskit  kamdjOmd  Da- 

gmJd  aiuf  Attendante,  $fe,^€mt  t^^-frumitim 

fmtar  Lome,  Uadmg  tm  Helen,  eturA 

L$niB,  Thb  ie  the  dame,  who,  hooeekia 
and  deserted, 
Seeks  ahelter  here,  norfean  to  he  rejeeted. 
Udm,  (mkimg  d(fwm,mtd clasping  Argyll^a 
inifw.) 
My  fiither ! 
Arg.  That  voice !— O  God !— onYeil,  iui< 


ScBHS  11. 
TLB. 
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veil,  for  merev !  {Uarimg^ftke 

tis  uUU  fffttffflif  MT.^ 

My  child !  my  Helen !  {dufkaf  ker  U  his 

hearty  taui  kUdimg  her  Umtfw  wom/t 

lime,  vmMt  to  mmk.) 
My  child !  my  deaiett  child;  my  aoul !  my 

pride! 
DeeeitRd ! — ^hooaekaa  !— com*flt  thou  to  me 

thus? 
Heie  ia  thy  ^oose — thy  home  :  thia  aged  ho- 


Thy  ahelter  »,  which  thoa  ahalt  quit  no 

flOKwe. 
My  child  !  my  child ! 
(JDmkrmdng  ktr  mgmn. — Helen  and  Aa  wup- 

ing  upon  one  another' »  neeke.) 
Houaeleaa!    deaerted! — 'neath  the  cope  of 

heaven 
Brcatbea  there  a  wretch  who  could  deaert 

thee?  Speak, 
If  he  hath  ao  abuaed  Ua  preciona  tmat. 
If  he — it  make*  me  tear  theae  hoarv  locka 
To  think  what  I  have  done !— O  thonghtleaa 

father ; 
Thonghtleaa  and  aelfiah  too ! 
(Tionngkiekiair, heating  HsforekeadwithaU 
tke  violent  gestures  of  rage  and  grief,) 
Hden.  Oh,  oh !  forbear !  it  waa  not  yon, 

my  father, 
leave  mvaelf  away :  I  did  it  willingly  : 
l¥e  acted  both  for  good ;  and  now  your  love 
Repaya  me  richly — atanda  to  me  inatead 
Of  many  bleaainga.    Noble  Lome,  beaidea — 
O,  he  luLth  been  to  me  ao  kind— ao  tender ! 
(  Taking  her  brother'a  hand,  andvressing  it  to 
her  hreasl — then  joining  her  nther*a  to  ity 
mod  pressing  them  both  ardently  to  her  lips.) 
Gay  not  I  am  deaerted :  Heaven  hath  chid 


Halh  chid  me  aorely;   bat  hath  bleat  me 

too. 
O,  dearly  bleat  roe  ! 

Jrg.  Hath  chid  thee  aorely !  how  I  bom 

to  hear  it! 

l^hat  hast  thou  suflfer'd  > 

Lome.  We  win  not  tell  thee  now.    Go  to 
thy  chamber, 
Axkd  be  a  while  eompoaed.  We  have,  my  for 

ther, 
A  tale  to  teU  that  will  demand  of  thee 
Jtecmited  strength  to  hear.     Well  follow 

thee. 
[SUBorr  Lome,  supporting  his  fother  and 
Helen  tnlo  the  chaiAer. 


Enter  Abotll,  Lonim,  and  Sir  HosnT  Dk 
Gbbv,  yiakiag  aa  they  eater. 

Lome,  A  month ! — a  week  or  two ! — no, 

not  an  hoar 
Woald  I  suspend  oar  vengeance.  Snch  atro* 

city 
Makea  e*en  the  little  term  between  oni  Bon»> 

mens 
And  the  dark  crowding  roand  oor  martial 

Of  plumed  Donnets  nodding  to  the  wind. 
Moat  tedious  seem :  yea,  makea  the  impatient 

foot 
To  smite  the  very  earth  beneath  ita  tread, 
For  being  fist  and  ertless. 
Jirg,  Be  less  impatient,  John :  thou  canat 
not  doubt 
A  fother's  keen  resentment  of  such  wrong: 
But  let  us  still  be  wise ;  this  short  delay 
Will  maJ[e  revenge  the  aorer ;  to  iti  aim 
A  just  direction  give. 
I     De  Grey.  The  Earl  ia  riffht : 
We  ahalTbut  work  in  the  dark,  impatient 

Lome. 
If  we  too  soon  bejrin. 

Arg.  How  far  Maclean 
Hath  to  this  horrible  attempt  conaented, 
Or  privy  been,  we  may  be  certified. 
By  waiting  ailently  to  learn  the  tale 
That  he  will  tell  us  of  his  Lady*s  loss, 
When  he  shall  send  to  give  us  notice  of  it, 
As  doubtleea  soon  he  wui. 
De  Greu.  If  he,  beset  and  threatened,  to 
uoae  fiends, 
.Unknowing  of  their  purpoae,hath  unwilling- 
ly 
Committed  her,  he  will  himaelf,  belike. 

If  pride  prevent  him  not,  your  aid  solicit 
To  set  him  free  from  his  disgraceful  thral- 
dom. 
Lome.  And  if  he  ahould,  ahrunk  be  thia 
ainew'd  arm. 
If  it  unaheath  a  weapon  in  hia  cause  ! 
Let  every  ragged  strippline  on  his  landa 
In  wanton  mockery  mouth  him  with  con- 
tempt! 
Benlora  heaclhia  Vasaala;  and  Lochtariah — 
That  serpent,  full  of  every  devilish  wile, 
His  prison  keeper  and  his  master  be  ! 
De  Grey.  Ay ;  and  the  keeper  also  of  his 
son. 
The  infant  heir. 
Lonu.  (starting.)  I  did  not  think  of  this. 
Jh'g,  Then  let  thy  head-strong  foiy  pause 
upon  it. 
Thanka  to  Sir  Hubert*s  pradenoe !  thou  ae 

yet 
Before  thy  followers  hast  restrained  been ; 
And  who  this  lady  is,  whom  to  the  castle, 
Like  a  mysterious  stranger,  ye  have  brought. 
From  tliem  remains  conceal'd.    My  brmve  De 

Grey : 
Thia  thy  conaiderate  foreaight,  joined  to  p^' 
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Thy  otlier  wnrioe  in  thia  woefiil  mitter, 
Hath  made  m  much  thy  debtor. 
Jh  Grey,  I  have,  indeed,  my  Lord,  oonaid- 

eredonly 
What  I  believed  would  Helen's  wiabes  be. 
Ere  she  heraelf  could  utter  them ;  if  this 
Hath  proved  equivalent  to  wiser  foresighty 
Let  it  direct  us  still ;  let  Helen's  wishes 
Tour  measures  guide. 
JSrg,  Ah,  brave  De  Grey !  would  they  had 

ever  done  so ! 
I  had  not  now {taking  Sir  Hubert's 

komd  wUh  emaUon.)  Torgive  me,  no- 
ble youth ! 
Alas,  alas,  tfcie  Other's  tenderness 
Before  the  chieftain's  policy  gave  way. 
And  all  this  wreck  hath  been. 

Lonu.  Tisevenso. 
That  cursed  peace ;  that  coward's  shadeless 

&ce 
Of  smiles  and  promises,  to  all  things  yielding 
With    weak,    unmanly  pliancy,  so  gain'd 

you 

Even  you,  the  wise  Argyll  l^t  made  ma 

mad! 
Who  hath  no  point  that  he  maintains  against 

No  firmness  hath  to  hold  him  of  your  side : 
Who  cannot  sturdily  against  me  stand. 
And  say,  <  encroach  no  fiuther,'  friend  of 

mine 
ShaH  never  be. 

De  Grey.  Nay,  Lome,  forbear— foibear ! 
Thine  own  impetuous  wilfulness  did  make 
The  other's  pliant  mind  more  specious  seem ; 
And  thou  thjrself  did'st  to  that  luckless  union, 
Although  unwittingly,  assistance  lend. 
Make  now  amends  for  it,  and  curb  thy  spirit 
While  that  the  earl  with  calmer  judgment 

waits 
His  time  for  action. 
Lmne.  Beahrew  me,  but  thy  counselstrange- 

]y  smacks 
Of  cautious  timid  age  !  in  faith,  De  Grey, 
But  thai  I  know  thy  noble  nature  well, 
I  could  believe  thee 

Jtrg.  Peace,  unruly  spirit ! 
Bold  as  thou  art,  methinks,  with  locks  like 

these, 
Thy  father  still  may  say  to  thee, '  be  silent !' 
I/fme.  {cheeking  himsdf,  and  bowing  very 

law  to  Arorll.)  And  be  obeyed,  de- 
voutly.   O  forgive  me  • 
Those  locks  are  to  your  brows  a  kingly  fillet 
Of  strong  authority,  to  which  my  heart 
No  rebel  is,  though  rude  may  be  my  words. 
{taking  Sir  Hubert's  hand  with  an  assured 

amntenance.) 
I  ask  not  thee,  De  Grey,  to  pardon  me. 
Resistance  here  with  gentleness  is  join'd, 
Therefore  I've  loved  thee,  and  have  laid  upon 

thee 
The  hand  of  sure  possession ;  claiming  still 
A  fnend's  endurance  of  my  froward  temper. 
Which,  froward  as  it  is,  from  thee  hath  home 
What  never  human  being  but  thyself 
Had  dared  to  goad  it  wi&. 


IhQsm.  Itisiadeed 
Thy    weU-eam'd  right  thou 


And  it  is  vielded  ta  thee  ohsei  fully > 
ddrg.  My  aged  hmbs  are  tiied  witk 
liere : 

Some  one  appcoaohes :  wilhia  thai  grove 
We  '11  find  a  ahad  v  seat,  and  there  emshida 
This  well  debated  point 


be. 


ScfiVB  in. — K  COVHT  WITHIH  THE  CAf- 
TLB  SUftftOirHDXD  WITH  BVIXJM9»t. 

Enter  Ddoald  and  a  Vassix,  two  Serviate  at 
the  same  time  cross  with  cowed  dMhis  ia 
their  hands. 

Vas,  rnwaituntUtheEaxlahaBbaatla. 

sure; 
My  business  presses  not  Where  do  they  cssy 
Those  cover  d  meats  ?  haveya  witiiia  tbecss- 
tle 
Some  noble  prisoner? 
Dmg,  Would  so  it  were !  battheaaared^ 

ofpeaoe^ 
They  bear  tnem  to  the  stranger  danie's  apait- 

ment, 
Whom  they  have  told  thee  of.    Tbefe|gthR 

doorj 
An  ancient  fkithful  handmaid  of  the 
Whate'er  they  bring  leoeivea;  6r 

sides 
Of  an  the  household  ia  admitted. 
Vas.  Now,  by  my  &y !  my  poi 

I'd  give 
To  know  who  this  may  be.    Some  eUaAaia'i 

lady 
Whom  John  of  Lome 

Dmg.  Nay,  there,  I  must  believe. 
Thou  guessest  erringly .    I  grant,  indeed, 
He  doBs  his  bonnet  to  each  tacka-naa*a  wife, 
And  is  with  every  coif  amongpi  them  alL 
Both  young  and  old,  in  such  mgfa  &Toar  heU, 
Nor  maiden,  wife,  nor  beldame  of  the  elaa 
But  to  the  Earl  doth  her  petition  fariw 
Through  intercession  of  the  Load  ofLecae ; 
But  never  yet  did  husband,  aire,  or  iKother, 
Of  wrong  from  him  complain. 
Vas.  I  anow  it  well. 
Dag.  But  be  ahe  whom  ahe  may, 
Thu  stranger  here ;  1  doubt  not,  friend,  at 

long, 
We  ahall  have  bickering  fiar  her  in  the  firi4 
ynth  some  fierce  foe  or  other. 

Vas,  So  I  trust: 
And  bv  my  honest  faith  1  thia  peaee  of « 
Right  long  and  tiresome  is.    1  thoogfat, 

now, 
Some  of  our  restlees  neighbours  woold  havs 

trespass*d 
Andinroadamade:  butno;  Argyll  and  Uane 
Have  grown  a  terror  to  them :  aU  ia  <ieiet; 
And  we  oorselves  must  the  agmasocs  be. 
Or  still  thia  dull  and  alothinl  Ufe  endoie* 
Which  makes  our  men  of  three-eeore  yean 

and  ten 
TV)  fiet  and  murmur. 
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E&tei  RoBA,  with  a  eeryaiit  eondiictuig  bar. 

Sirv.  (loDogald.)  A  ladj  here,  would  see 

my  Lord  of  Lome. 
Dug.  Tes,  still  to  him  thev  come,    (looking 
at  Rom.)  Ha,  see  I  rightly  f 
Rosa  firom  Mull  ? 

Rosa.  Tes,  Dogald ;  here  thou  see'st 
A  woeful  hearer  <?  unwelcome  tidings. 
Dug.  What,  hath  thy  Lady  sent  Aee  ? 
jRoM.  Alas,  alas !  1  have  no  Lady  now. 
Dug.  Ha !  18  she  dead  ?  not  many  days  ago 
She  was  alive  and  well.    Hast  thou  so  soon 
The  castle  quitted—left  thy  Lady's  corse  ? 
Rooa.  Think'st  thou  I  would  have  left  her  ? 
on  the  night 
When,  as  they  sav,  she  died,  I  from  the  castle 
By  force  was  ta  en,  and  to  main-land  con- 

▼ey*d ; 
Where  in  confinement  I  remained,  till  chance 
Gftve  me  the  means  of  breaking  from  my 

prison  ; 
And  hither  am  i  come,  in  woeftil  plight, 
The  dismal  tale  to  teU. 
Dug,  A  tale,  indeed,  most  diamal,  strange, 

and  sudden. 
Rosa.  How  she  died 
God  knows ;  but  much  I  fear  foul  play  she  had. 
Where  is  the  Lord  of  Lome  ?  for  ust  to  him 
I  wish  to  speak. 
Dug,  Come,  I  will  lead  thee  to  him.    Had 

foul  olay ! 
Voo,  Fell  Bends  they  are  could  shed  her 
blood!  if  this 
Indeed  hath  been,  'twill  make  good  cause,  I 

wot; 
The  warlike  pipe  will  sound  our  summons 

soon. 
(ExcuvT  Dugald  and  Rosa,  $fe.  ao  Argyll  and 
Sir  Hubert  enter  by  the  opposite  suG.) 
Srg.  And  wilt  thou  leave  us  then,  my  no- 
ble friend  .> 
May  we  not  still  for  some  few  days  retain 
theeP 
Do  Grey,  Where'er  I  go,  I  cany  in  my 
heart 
A  warm  remembrance  of  the  friendly  home 
'That  still  within  these  hospitable  walls 
I've  found ;  but  longer  urge  me  not  to  stay. 
In   Helen's  presence  now,  constrained  and 

strange. 
With  painful  caution,  ohacing  firom  my  lips 
The   ready  thought,  half  quiver'd  into  utp 

terance, 
For  cold  corrected  words,  expressive  only 
Of  culprit  consciousness,—!  sit ;  nor  even 
Ma/  look  upon  her  face  but  as  a  thing 
On  which  I  may  not  look ;  so  painful  now 
The  mingled  feeling  is,  since  dark  despair 
With  one  faint  ray  of  hope  hath  temper'd 

been. 
[  can  no  more  endure  it.    She  herself 
Perceives  it,  and  it  pains  her.    Let  me  then 
3id  you  ferewell,  my  Lord.    When  evening 

comes, 
I'U  ander  favour  of  the  risinff  moon, 
tet  forth. 
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Arg,  Indeed !  so  soon  ?  and  must  it  be  ? 

DeChrev,  Yes;  to  .Northumberland  without 
oelay 
I  fain  would  take  my  road.    My  aged  father 
Looks  now  impatiently  for  my  return. 

Jlfg,  Then  I'll  no  longer  urge  thee.    To 
thy  fether. 
The  noble  Baron,  once,  in  better  days. 
My  camp-mate  and  my  friend,  I  must  resign 

thee. 
Bear  to  him  every  kind  and  cordial  wish 

An  ancient  frienu  can  send,  and 

(a  horn  heard  without.)  Hark,  that  hom ! 
Some  messenijier  of  moment  is  arrived.^— 
We  '11  speak  ofthis  uain .    The  moon  to-night 
Is  near  the  full,  anaat  an  early  hour 

Enter  a  Mbssxhoxr,  bearing  a  letter. 
Whose  messenger  art  thou,  who  in  thy  hand 
That  letter  bearst  with  broad  and  sable  seal, 
Which  seems  to  bring  to  me  some  dismal  ti- 
dings? 
Jlfe«f .  From  Mull,  my  Lord,  I  come ;  and 
the  Maclean, 
Our  chief,  commissioned  me  to  give  you  this, 
Which  is  indeed  with  dismal  timngs  fraught^ 
(Argyll  opens  the  letter,  and  reads  it  wUh  affect' 
ed  surprise  and  sorrow.) 
Arg,  Heavy  indeed  and  sudden  is  the  loss 
The  sad  calamity  that  hath  befallen. 
The  will  of  Heaven  be  done  ! 
(puttirtf  a  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  andleaning 
as  if  for  support,  upon  Sir  Hubert— cAeii, 
irfter  a  pause,  turning  to  the  Messenger  .J 
How  did  st  thou  leave  the  chiefUin  ?  he,  I 

hope. 
Permits  not  too  much  sorrow  to  o*ercome 
His  manhood :  doth  he  bear  his  grief  com- 
posedly ? 
Mess,  6  no,  it  is  most  violent !  at  the  fune- 
ral. 
Had  not  the  good  Lochtarish,  by  his  side, 
Supported  him,  he  had  with  very  grief 
Sunk  to  the  earth.    And  good  Lochtarish  too, 
Was  in  right  great  affliction. 

I  douDt  it  not.    Ye've  had  a  splendid  funeral  ? 
Mess,  O  yes,  my  Lord  !  that  have  we  had. 

Good  truth! 
A  grand  and  stately  burial  has  it  been. 
Tmee  busv  days  and  nights  through  all  the 

isle 
Have  bagpipes  played,  and  sparkling  beakers 

flowed  ; 
And  never  corse,  I  trow,  i'  th'  earth  was  laid 
With  louder  lamentations. 
'  Arg.  Ay,  I  doubt  not. 
Their  grief  was  loud  enough.    Pray  pass  ye  in. 

(to  attendants,) 
Conduct  him  there ;  and  see  that  he  be  treat* 

ed, 
After  his  tedious  journey,  as  befits 
A  way-tired  stranger . 

\Ex%vvT,all%ut  Argyll  and  Sir  Hubert. 
This  doth  all  hope  and  all  belief  exceed. 
Maclean  will  shortly  follow  this  his  notice, 
(gimmg  Sir  Hubert  the  Uttor.) 
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To  make  me  here  »  riiit  of  oondolenee  -, 
And  thui  within  onr  power  the  j  pat  them- 

■eWea 
With  moet  aMOied  btindneM. 

DtGrttf,  {aftfrrBodingil.)  'Tis  Lochtaxiih, 
lb  all  the  arts  of  daik  hypocriiy 
So  deeply  akilFd,  who  doth  o*enhoot  hit  mark, 
At  such  fbll  often  do. 

Ar^.  And  let  him  come ! 
At  his  own  arts  we  tniat  to  match  him  well. 
Their  force,  I  gnem,  is  not  in  readiness. 
Therefore,  meantime,  to  stifle  all  suspicion, 
This  specious  mommery  he  hath  densed ; 
And  his  most  wretched  chief,  led  br  his  will, 
Most  wretchedly  submits.    Well,  let  us  go 
And  tell  to  Lome  the  news,  lest  too  unguard- 
edly 
He  should  receive  it.  [Ezkunt. 

SCKNB  IV. — ^AN  APABTMBNT  IN  THE  CA8^ 
TLK. 

Enter  Sir  Hubert  Dx  Grit,  beckoning  to 
Rosa,  who  appears  oo  the  opposite  side. 

Us  Grey.  Rosa;  I  pray  thee,  spare  me  of 
tny  leisure 
Some  precious  moments :  something  would  1 

say  : 
Wilt  thou  now  fayour  me  ? 
BoMO,  Most  willingly. 

Ds  Greff.  As  yet  Uiy  mistress  knows  not  of 
Uie  letter 
Sent  by  Maclean,  announcing  his  design 
Of  paymg  to  the  Earl  this  sudden  visits 
This  mockery  of  condolence  ? 

Roaa.  No;  the  Earl 
Forbade  me  to  inform  her. 
he  Grey.  This  is  well ; 
Her  mind  must  lie  prepared.    Meantime  1  go, 
And  thou  art  here  to  comfort  and  attend  her : 
O  do  it  gently,  Rosa !  do  it  wisely  ! 
/Zosa.  You  need  not  doubt  my  will.    Go 
ye  BO  soon ; 
And  to  Northumberland  ? 

De  Orey.  So  1  intended. 
And  so  Argyll  and  John  of  Lome  belieye  : 
Bat  since  tms  messenger  from  Mull  arrived. 
Another  thought  has  struck  me.    Said'st  thou 

not 
The  child — ^thy  Lady's  child,  ta*en  from  the 

castle. 
Is  to  the  keeping  of  Lochtarish's  mother 
Committed,  whose  lone  house  is  on  the  shore .' 
Rosa.  Yes,  whibt  in  prison  pent,  so  did  I 
hear 
My  keeper  sav,  and  much  it  troubled  me. 
J)e  Grey.  Caiist  thou  to  some  good  islander 
commend  me. 
Within  whose  house  I  might  upon  the  watch 
Conceal'd  remain  t — It  is  to  Mull  I  go, 
And  not  to  England.    While  Maclean  u  here, 
Attended  by  his  Vassals,  the  occasion 
ril  seize  to  save  the  infant. 

Roaa,  Bless  thee  for  it  I 
Heaven  bless  thee  for  the  thought ! — I  know 
a  man — 


An  aged  fiahennan,  who  wiB  reoeite  ye«; 
Uncle  to  Morton  :  and  if  he  himself 
Still  in  the  island  be,  there  will  yoafind  hiai. 
Most  willing  to  assist  yon. 
Ds  Grty.  Jiosh,  I  pray,  I  hear  ihj  Lsdy't 

steps. 
Roaa,  Near  to  the  castle  gate,  e'er  joq  de- 
part, 
I'll  be  in  waiting  to  inform  yon  &itber 
Of  what  may  aid  your  purpose. 

De  Grey.  Do,  good  Hosa, 
And  make  me  much  thy  debtor.    But  be  se- 
cret. 
Roaa.  You  need  not  donbt  me. 

Eater  Helkm  ,  and  De  Grzt  goes  up  to  her  » if 
he  would  ^pfioJk.  bat  the  words  filter  oa  kn 
lips,  and  he  is  silent. 

HaL  Alas!  I  see  it  is  thy  parting  Tiait; 
Thou  com'st  to  sav  '  farewell !' 

De  Grey.  Yes,  Helen :  I  am  come  to  leave 
with  thee 

A  friend's  dear  benison apaztiiig  wish 

A  last  rest  every  blesamg  on  thy  bead '. 

Be  this  permitted  to  me :  {kiAtg^  her  koad.) 


Fare  thee  weU ! 
Heaven  aid  and  comfort  thee!  ftrewell! 

well !    (ia  about  to    rtiir€  ImatH^j 

whiUt  Helen  foUowa  to  nrwotmt  kaa) 
Bd.  O  go  not  from  me  with  tnat  moamfai 

look! 
Alas  \  thy  generous  heart,  deprest  and  sunk, 

Looks  on  my  state  too  sadly. 

I  am  not  as  thou  think'st,  a  thin^  ao  lost. 
In  woe  and  wretchedness.    Believe  not  so  t 
All  whom  misfortune  with  her  nulest  btarti 
Hath  buffeted,  to  gloomy  wretcbedaeas 
Are  not  therefore  abandoned.    Many  seab 
From  cloister'd  cells,  from  henoita*  eaves, 

from  holds 
Of  lonely  banishment,  and  from  the  dark 
And  dreary    prison    house,   do  raise    their 

thoughts 
With  humble  cheerfulness  to  heaven,  and  feel 
A  hallowed  quiet,  almost  akin  to  ioy ; 
And  may  not  I,  by  Heaven's  kind  mercy 

aided. 
Weak  as  I  am,  with  some  good  oowage  bfar 

What  is  appointed  for  me  ? O  be  clieer'<l 

And  let  not  sad  and  mournful  thoughts  of  ne 
Depress  thee  thus  :~when  thou  art  fi»  awar, 
Thou'lt  hear,  the  while,  that  in  ukj  &thcr« 

house 
I  spend  my  peaceful  days,  and  let  it  ehso 

thee. 
1  too  shall  every  southern  stranger  ^juestifln. 
Whom  chance  may  to  these  regions  bna;. 

and  learo 
Thy  fame  and  prosperous  state. 
be  Grey.  My  fame  and  prospefous  stale, 

while  thou  art  thus ! 
If  thou  in  calm  retirement  livest  contented, 
Lifting  thy  soul  to  heaven,  what  lack  1  moie? 
My  sword  and  spear,  changed  to  a  ptlgrim't 

staff. 
Will  be  a  prosperous  state;   and  lor  my 

fame< — 
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A  feeble  sound  that  after  death  remaini, 

The  echo  of  an  aniepeated  stroke 

That  fades  away  to  silence  ^ — sorely  this 

Thou  dost  not  covet  for  me. 
Hel,  Ah,  X  do ! 

Yety  granting  here  I  err,  didst  thoa  not  pro- 
mise 

To  seek  in  wedded  love  and  active  duties 

Thy  share  of  cheerful  weal  ? — and  dost  thou 
now 

Shrink  from  thy  generous  promise  ?  no,  thou 
shalt  not. 

I  hold  thee  bound — I  claim  it  of  thee  boldly. 

It  is  my  right    If  thou,  in  sad  seclusion, 

A  lonely  wanderer  art,  thou  dost  extinguish 

The  ray  that  should  have  cheer *d  my  gloom  : 
thou  makest 

What  else  had  been  a  calm  and  tempered  sor- 
row, 

A  state  of  wretchedness.    O  no !  thou  wilt 
not! 

Take  to  ihj  generous  heart  some  virtuous 
maid. 

And  doubt  not  thou  a  kindred  heart  wilt  find. 

The  cheerful  tenderness  of  woman's  natare 

To  thine  is  suited,  and  when  join'd  to  thee, 

Will  grow  in  virtue: — take  thou  then  this 

Ifthon  wilt  honour  so  my  humble  gift, 
And  pat  it  on  her  hand ;  ond  be  assured 
She  who  shall  wear  it,— 4he  whose  happy  fate 
Is  link'd  with  tliine,  will  prove  a  noble  mate. 
De  Greu.  O  there  I  am  assured  f  she  whose 
fote 
Is  link*d  with  mine,  if  fiz'd  be  such  decree, 
Most  rich  in  ev*ry  soft  and  noble  trait 
Of  female  virtue  u :  in  this  full  well 

Assured  I  am. 1  would — I  thought — 

forgive — 
1  speak  but  raving  words :— «  hasty  spark, 
Blown  and  extinguished,  makes  me  waver 

thus. 
Permit  me  then  again,  (kisain^^  her  hand.) 

High  Heaven  protect  thee ! 
fVewell ! 
HtL  Farewell !  and  Heaven's  good  charge 
be  thou ! 
(711^  partf  and  both  turn  away  oppatitt^  when 
Sir  Hubert,  looking  round  just  aaheis  about 
to  go  eff^  and  suing  Helen  also  looking  after 
him,  sorrowfully,  eagerly  returns.) 

Be  Grey.  Ah !  are  uiose  looks 

(Gotfi^  to  kneel  at  her  feet,  but  immediately 
cheating  himself  with  much  emhaarrassmentJ^ 
Alas  !  why  come  I  back  P 
Something  there  was  thou  gavest  me  a 

nng; 
I  have  not  dropt  it } 
Rosa,  {coming  forward.)  No,  'tis  on  yonr 

finger. 
De   Grey.  Ay,  true,  ffood  Rosa;  but  my 
wits  are  wilder'd ; 
I  knew  not  what  I  sought.    Farewell !  fare- 
well! 
[Exit  De  Grey  hastily,  while  Helen  and  Rosa 
go  of  by  the  opposite  side. 


ACT  V. 
Scene     I. — ^Argyll's      castle,     the 

GHAND  ENTRAUCE — A  NOISE  OF  BUS- 
TLE AND  VOICES  HEARD  WITHOUT, 
AND  SERVANTS  BEEN  CROSSING  THE 
STAGE,   AS   TBS   SCENE    OPENS. 

Enter  Dugald,  meetiiig  1st  Servaht. 

Dug.  They  are  arrived,  Maclean  and  all  his 
train; 
Run  quickly,  man,  and  give  our  chieftains 
notice . 
1st  Serv,  They  know  already:  from  the 
tower  we  spied 
The  moomful  cavalcade  :  the  Earl  and  Lome 
Are  down  the  stair-case  hasting  to  receive 
them. 
Dug.  I've  seen  them  light,  a  sooty-coated 
train. 
With  lank  and  woeful  fiioeB,  and  their  eyes 
Bent  to  the  ground,  as  though  our  castle 

gate 
Had  been  the  scutcheon'd  portal  of  a  tomb. 
Set  open  to  receive  them. 
2d  Serv.  Ay,  on  the  pavement  fall  their 
heavv  steps. 
Measured  anu  slow,  as  if  her  palled  coflin 
They  foUow'd  still. 

Dug.  Hush,  man !  here  comes  the  Earl, 
With  face  composed  and  stern ;  but  look  be- 
hind him 
How  John  of  Lome  doth  gnaw  bis  nether  lip. 
And  beat  his  clench'd  hand  against  his  thign. 
Like  one  who  tampers  with  half-bridled  ire ! 
2d  Serv.  Has  any  one  offended  him  ? 
Dug.  Be  silent, 

For  the^  will  overhear  thee. Yonder  too 

(pointing  to  the  opvosite  side  of  the  stage.) 
Come  the  Macleans :  let  us  our  stations  keep, 
And  see  them  meet.  (retiring.) 

Enter  Argyll  and  Lornb,  attended,  and  in 
deep  mourningr-while,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  opposite  side,  enter  Maolxajt,  Bxhlora, 
LocHTARisH  and  Glkhfaddxn,  with  attend- 
ants, also  in  deep  mourning — ^Argyll  and 
Maclxan  go  up  to  one  another,  and  formally 
embrace. 

Arg.  Welcome !  if  such  a  cheerful  word  as 
this 
May  with  our  deep  afflUiction  suited  be. 
Lochtarish  too,  and  brave  Benlora;  aye, 
And  good  Glenfadden  also;— be  ye  all 
With  due  respect  received,  as  claims  your 

worth. 
(Taking  them  severally  by  the  hand  as  he 
names  them — Maclean  then  advances  to  em- 
brace Lome,  who  shrinks  ba^  from  him,  but 
immediately  correcting  himself,  bends  his 
body  another  way,  as  tf  suddenly  seized  with 
some  violent  pain.) 

Arg.  (to  Maclean.)  Regard  him  not:   he 
hath  imprudently 
A  recent  wound  exposed  to  chilling  air. 
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And  oft  the  pain  with  radden  pong  ftttaeks 
him. 
Loch,  Ay,  what  is  shrewder  ?  we  have  felt 
the  like. 
And  know  it  well|  my  Lord. 
Arg.  (bowing  to  Lochtarish,  but  eontiwuing 
to  apiutk  to  Maclean.)  Tet  neverthe- 
less, good  son-in-law  and  chieftain, 
Believe  thou  well  that  with  a  brother's  feel- 
ings, 
Proportion  a  to  the  dire  and  dismal  case 
That  haUi  befallen,  he  now  receives  yon ;  also 
Receiving  these  yoor  friends  with  equal  fa- 
vour. 
This  is  indeed  to  us  a  woeful  meeting. 
Chieftain  of  Mull,  (looking  keenly  in  his  f ace, 

while  the  other  shuns  his  eye.) 
I  see  full  well  the  change 
Which  violent  grief  upon  that  harrow'd  vis- 
age 
So  deeply  nath  impress'd. 
Mac,  (still  embarrassed^  and  shrinking  fiom 
Argyll's  observation.)  Ah,  ah!  the 
woeful  day  !  I  cannot  speak. 
Alas,  alas ! 

Jirg.  Alas,  in  truth. 
Too  much  the  woeful  widower's  alter'd  looks 
Upon  thy  face  I  see. 
Ijo€h,  (to  Argyll.)  Ton  see,  my  Lord,  his 
eyes  wSh  too  much  weeping 
Are  weak,  and  shun  the  light.  Nor  should  we 

marvel 
What  must  to  him  the  sudden  loss  have  been, 
When  even  to  us,  who  were  more  distantly 
Connected  with  her  rare  and  matchless  virtue, 
It  brought  such  keen  affliction  ? 
Arg.  YeSf  good  Lochtarish,  I  did  give  her 
to  ye — 
To  your  rignt  worthy  chief,  a  noble  creature. 
With  every  kindly  virtue— every  grace 
That  might  become  a  noble  chiefmn's  wife : 
And  that  ye  have  so  well  esteem'd — so  well 
Regarded,  cherish'd,  and  respected  her. 
As  your  excessive  sorrow  now  declares, 
Receive  from  me  a  grateful  father's  thanks. 
Lochtarish,  most  of  all  to  thy  good  love 
I  am  beholden. 

LoeA.  Ah !  smaU  was  the  merit 
Such  goodness  to  respect. 

Arg.  And  thou,  Benlora ; 
A  woman,  and  a  stranger,  on  the  brave 
Still  potent  claims  maintain ;  and  little  doubt  I 
They  were  by  thee  regarded.    (Benlora  st^ 
back f  frowning  sternly,  and  renuuiw 
silent.)  And,  Glen&oden, 
Be  not  th  V  merits  overlook'd. 

Glen.  Alas! 
Tott  over-rate,  my  Lord,  such  slender  service. 
Arg,  Wrong  not,  I  pray,  thy  modest  worth. 
But  here. 

(turning  again  to  Maclean.) 
Here  most  of  all,  from  whom  her  gentle  vir- 
tues, 
And  so  indeed  it  right  and  fitting  was. 
Their  best  and  dearest  recompense  received, 
To  thee,  most  generous  chienain,  let  me  pay 
The  thanks  that  are  thy  due. 


Mae,  Oh,  oh  !  alo ! 

Arg,  Aj,  in  good  sooth !  I  see  thy  gikf* 
worn  eyes 
Do  shun  the  lignt. 

But  ^ef  is  ever  sparing  of  her  words. 
In  brief,  I  thank  you  all :  and  for  the  love 
Te  have  so  dearly  shown  to  me  and  mine, 
I  trust,  before  we  part,  to  recompense  ye 
As  suits  your  ment  and  my  eratitode. 
Lome,  (aside  to  Arsyll.)  Ay,  father;  now 
ye  speak  to  Uiem  shrewd  words ; 
And  now  Tm  in  the  mood  to  back  you  well. 
Arg.  (aside  to  Lome.)  "Tis  well  then  art; 
but  check  those  eager  looks; 
Lochtarish  eyes  thee  keenly. 
(Directing  a  hasty  glance  to  Lochtarish,  uhs 
is  whispering  to  Glenfadden,  and  leikisf 
'   suspiciously  at  hoToe*) 
Lorne.  (stepving  forward  to  Maclean,  4^) 
Chienain,  and  honoor'd  genlleBwa, 
I  pray 
The  sullen,  stem  necessity  excuse 
Which  pain  imposed  upon  me,  and  receive, 
Join'd  with  my  noble  fiitber'e,  such  poor 

thanks 
As  I  may  ofier  to  your  loving  worth. 
Arg.  rass  on,  I  pray  ye ;  till  the  feast  be 
ready. 
Rest  ye  above,  where  all  things  are  prepared 
For  your  refreshment.  [Eunrirr. 

Scene  IL — a  itaekow  axchep  book, 
adjoikino  to  a  oallskt. 

Enter  Lochtarish  and  GLXsrADDSV. 

Lock.  How  lik'st  thoa  this,  Glenftddea? 
doth  the  face 
Ar^Il  assumes,  of  studied  courlesgr, 
Raise  no  suspicion .' 

Glen,  Faith,  I  know  not  well  !-^ 
The  speech,  indeed,  with  which  heweleosKd 

us. 
Too  wordy,  and  too  artificial  seem'd 
To  be  the  native  growth  of  what  he  felt 
Loch,  It  so  to  me  appear'd :  and  John  of 
Lome, 
First  shrinking  from  Maclean,  with  soddea 

pain. 
As  he  pretended,  struck,  then  stem  and  si- 
lent, 
Till  presently  assuming,  like  his  ftther, 
A  courtesv,  minute,  and  over  studied, 

He  gloxed  us  with  his  thanks : 

Didst  thou  not  mark  his  keenly  flashing  eye. 
When  spoke  Argyll  of  recompenshig  as 
Before  we  part.' 

Glen,  1  did  indeed  observe  it. 
Loch.  This  hath  a  meaning. 
Glen.  Faith,  I  do  suspect 
Some  rumour  must  have  reaeh'd  their  eir; 

and  yet 
Our  asents  faithful  are ;  it  cannot  be. 
Loch,  Or  can,  or  can  it  not,  beneath  ^ds 
roof 
A  night  I  will  not  sle^.   When  eveniog 
oomes. 
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Meet  we  again.    If  at  thia  banqaet,  aught 
Shall  happen  to  confinn  our  fears,  forthwith 
Let  U8  oar  safety  seek  in  speedy  flight. 
Glen.  And  leave  Maclean  benind  us? 
Loch.  Ay  I  and  Benlora  too.  Affiura  the  bet- 
ter 
At  Moll  will  thrive,  when  we  have  rid  our 

hands 
Of  both  these  hind'rances,  who  in  onr  way 
Much  longer  may  not  be.  (Ustening.)  We  re 

interrupted. 
Iiet  us  into  the  gallery  return , 
And  join  the  company  with  careless  face. 
Like  those  who  have  from  curiosity 
But  stepp'd  aside  to  view  the  house.    Make 

haste ! 
It  is  Argyll  and  Lome. 
[EzBUMT,  looking  to  the  opponte  sidefOlantud, 
at  wkick  enter  Argyll  and  Lome. 
Lome,  Are  you  not  now  convinced.'  his 

conscious  guilt 
Is  In  his  downcast  and  embarrassed  looks, 
And  careful  shunning  of  all  private  converse 
Whene'er  aside  you've  drawn  him  from  his 

train. 
Too  plainly  seen  :  3^ou  cannot  now,  my  Lord, 
Doubt  of  bis  share  in  this  atrocious  deed. 
J3rg.  Yet,  Lome,  I  would,  ere  further  we 

proceed, 
Prove  it  moteiullT  still.    The  dinner  hour 
Is  now  at  hand.  (Uttening.)  What  steps  are 

those. 
That  in  the  gallery,  close  to  this  door, 
Like  some  lone  straggler  from  the  company 
Withdrawn,  sound  quickly  pacing  to  and  fro  ? 
Look  out  and  see.    (Lome  going  to  tke  door, 

and  eaUinf  back  to  Ar^^U  m  a  low 

wnee.)  It  is  Maclean  himself. 
Arg,    fieckon  him  hither  then.     Thank 

Heaven  for  this ! 
Now  opportunity  is  iairly  given. 
If  that  constrainedly  he  cloaks  their  guilt. 
To  free  him  from  their  toils. 

Enter  Maclxan  conducted  by  LoBsx* 

J^g.  (to  Maclean.)  My  son,  still  in  restraint 
before  our  Vassals 

Have  we  conversed  ;  but  now  in  privacy. 

Start  not.  1  pray  thee : — sit  thee  down,  Mac- 
lean: 
I  woald  have  close  and  private  words  of  thee : 
Sit  down,  I  pray ;  my  aged  limbs  are  tired. 
(Argyll  an^  Mactean  sit  downy  whilst  Lome 

stands  behind  them,  with  his  ear  bent  eagerly 

to  listen^  and  his  eyes  fxed  with  a  siwi 

gianee  on  Maclean.) 
Cnieflain,  I  need  not  say  to  thee,  who  deeply 
Lament'st  with  us  our  sad  untimely  loss. 

How  keenly  I  have  felt  it. 

And  now  indulge  a  father  in  his  sorrow, 
And  say  how  died  my  child.   Was  her  dis- 
ease 
Painfrtl  as  it  was  sudden  ? 

Mae.  It  was,  alas!  I  know  not  how  it  was. 
A  fell  disease  !— her  end  was  so  appointed. 

Lorns.  {behind,)  Ay,  that  E  doobt  not. 


Mae.  A  fearfrd  malady !  though  it  received 
All  good  assistance. 

Lome,  (behind.)  That  I  doubt  not  either. 

Mae.  A  cmel  ill  \  but  how  it  dealt  with  her. 
My  grief  o'erwhelm'd  ine  so,  I  could  not  tell. 

Jrg.  Say — wert  thou  present  ?  did'st  thou 
see  her  die  ? 

Mae.  Oh,  oh !  the  woeful  sight,  that  I  should 
see  it! 

Arg.  Thou  didst  nol  see  it  then .' 

Mae.  Alack,  alack! 

0  would  that  I  had  seen O,  woe  is  me  ! 

Her  pain — her  agony  was  short  to  mine  ! 

Lome,  {behina  impatiently.)  Is  this  an  an- 
swer, chieftain,  to  the  question 
Argyll  hath  plainly  ask'd  thee  ?— wert  thou 

present 
When  Helen  died.'  didst  thou  behold  her 
death? 
Mae,  O  yes ;  indeed  I  caught  your  mean- 
ing lamely ; 

1  meant—I  thought— I  know  not  certainly 
The  very  time  and  moment  of  her  death, 
Although  within  my  arms  she  breathed  her 

last 
Lome,  (rushing  forward  eagerly.)  Now  are 
we  answered. 
(Argyll,  covering  his  fate  with  his  hands^ 
throws  himself  back  in  his  chair  for  some 
time  without  speaking') 
Mac.  (to  Argyll.)  I  fear,  my  Lord,  too  much 

I  have  distrese'd  you. 
Arg.  Somewhat  you  have  indeed.  And  fur- 
ther now 
I  will,  not  press  your  keen  and  recent  sorrow 
With  questions  that  so  much  renew  its  an- 
guish. 
Mae.  You  did,  belike,  doubt  of  my  tender- 
ness. 
Arg.  O  no !  I  have  no  doubts.  Within  your 
arms 
She  breath'd  her  last  ? 
Mae.  Within  my  arms  she  died. 
Arg.  (looking  hard  at  Maclean,  and  then 
turning  away.)    His  father  was  a 
brave  and  honest  chief! 
Mae.  What  says  my  Lord  ? 
Arg.  A  foolish  exclamation. 
Of  no  determined  meaning,  (bell  sounds  with' 

out.)  Dry  our  tears : 
The  hall-bell  warns  us  to  the  ready  feast ; 
And  through  the  gallery  1  hear  the  sound 
Of  many  footsteps  hastening  to  the  call. 
Chieflain,  I  follow  thee. 

[ExxuNT  Argyll  and  Maclean. 
Lome,  (alone,  stonping  to  listen.)  The  cas- 
tle, throng  d  tluoughout  with  mov- 
ing life 
From  evenr  winding  stair,  and  arched  aisle 
A  mingled  echo  sends. 
Ay ;  light  of  foot,  I  hear  their  sounding  steps 
A-troopinff  to  the  feast,  who  never  more 
At  feast  shall  sit  or  social  meal  partake. 
O  wretch !  O  fiend  of  vile  hypocrisy ! 
How  fiercely  burns  my  blood  within  my  veins 
Till  I  am  match'd  with  thee !  [Exit. 
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8CEIfB  IIL — THE  OHBAT  HALL  Or  THE 
C48TLE,  WITH  ▲  FEAST  SET  OUT,  AND 
THE  COMPANY  ALREADY  PLACED  AT 
TABLEj  WITH  8EETANT8  AND  ATTEND- 
AUTS  in  WAITING,  WHO  FILL  EYSHY 
PART — ARGYLL  IS  SEATED  AT  THE 
HEAD  OF  THE  TABLE,  WITH  MACLEAN 
ON  HIS  LEFT  HAND,  AND  A  CHAIR  LEFT 
EMPTY  ON   HIS   RIGHT, 

Arg,  {to  Maclean  fyc,)  Most  worthy  chief, 
and  honoured  guests  and  kinsmen , 
I  crave  your  pardon  for  this  short  delay  .* 
One  of  our  company  is  wanting  still, 
For  whom  we  hare  reserved  this  empty  place; 
Nor  will  the  chief  of  Mull  unkindly  take  it, 
That  on  our  better  hand  this  chair  of  honoor 
Is  for  a  Lady  kept. 
AU.  A  Lady  !   (a  general  murmur  qf  ntr- 
prise  is  heard  through  the  hall.) 
Arg.  Yes; 
Who  henceforth  of  this  house  the  mistress  b; 
And  were  it  palace  of  our  Scottish  king, 
Would  so  deserve  to  be. 
AU,  We  give  you  joy,  my  Lord,  (a  can- 

fused  murmur  heard  again.) 
Mac.  We  give  you  joy,  my  uatd ;  your  age 
is  blest. 
We  little  thought  in  these  our  funeral  weeds, 
A  bridal  feast  to  darken. 

Lame.  No,  belike. 
Many  who'd  on  thc>ir  coat  at  break  of  day^ 
Enow  not  what  shall  befall  them,  therein  girt, 
Ere  evening  close,  (assuming  a  gay  tone.) 
The  Earl  hath  set  a  step«dame  o'er  my  head 
To  cow  my  pride.  What  think  ye  brave  Mac- 
lean ? 
This  world  so  fleeting  is,  and  full  of  chan^. 
Some  lose  their  wives  I  trow,  and  others  iSia 

them. 
Bridegrooms  and  widowers  do,  side  by  side, 
Their  beakers  quaff;  and  which  of  them  at 

heart 
Most  glad  or  sorry  is,  the  subtle  fiend, 
Who  in  men's    hollow  hearts  his  council 

holds, 
He  wotteth  best,  though  each  good  man  will 

swear, 
His  lost  or  found  all  other  dames  ezcell'd. 
Arg.    Curb,    Lome,  thy  saucy  tongue : 
Maclean  himself 
Shall  judffe  if  she — the  Lady  1  have  found, 
Equal  in  beauty  she  whom  oe  hath  lost. 
In  worth  I'm  suie  she  does. — But  hush  t  she 

comes. 
(A  great  commotion  through  the  haU  amongst 
the  Attendants,  4^.) 
AU,  It  is  the  Lady. 

Arg.  (rising  from  his  seai,  and  making 
signs  to  the  Attendants  nearest  the 
door.)  Ho,  there  !   make  room,  and 
let  the  Lady  pass. 
(The  Servants  ^.  stand  apartf  ranging  them- 
selves on  evety  side  to  let  her  pass  ;  and  en- 
ter Helen  magn^eently  dressed  teith  a  deep 
white  veil  over  her  face;  while  home,  going 


forward  to  meet  her^eonduetM  her  to  her  (heir 

on  Argyll's  right  hand.) 

Arg,  (to  the  Campbells.)  Now,  fill  a  cop  of 

welcome  to  our  friends. 
Loch,  (to  Maclean.)  Chieftain,  forgetteit 

thou  to  greet  the  Lady  ? 
Mac,  (turning  to  Argvll.^  Nay»fmtfaergiie, 
my  Lord,  mi^ht  I  presume. 
Our  firstling  cup  to  this  fair  Lady's  health, 
The  noble  dame  of  this  riff ht  pruioeiF  house. 
And,  though  close  veil'd  &  be,  her  bewity's 

lustre 
I  little  question. 

(Fills  up  a  goblet,  while  Lochtazish,  BenUm, 
4ne.  joUow  his  exampUy  and,  standistg  up, 
bows  to  the  Lady.) 
Your  health,  most  noble  dame. 
(Helen,  mu^  also^  bows  to  hiwif  and  throws 
back  her  veil,  the  cup  falls  from  his  hands; 
all  the  company  start  up  from  taHe;  screams 
and  exclamations  of  surprise  are  heard  fiom 
all  comers  of  the  hallf  and  eotduaed  comma 
tionseen  every  where.    Maclean,  Lochta- 
nshj  and  Glenfadden,  stand  appalled  and 
motumUss;    but  Benlora    looking  Jwrtdy 
round  him,  draws  his  swoord.) 
Ben,  What !  are  we  here  like  deer  bay'd  in 
a  nook  ? 
And  think  ye  so  to  slay  us,  craftjr  foe  ? 
No,  by  my  faith !  like  such  we  will  not  Ail, 
Arms  in  our  hands,  thoogh  by  a  Ihonsaiwt 

foes 
Encompam'd. — Cruel,   morderoua,  mtUew 

men. 
Too  good  a  warrant  have  ye  now  to  think  us, 
But  cowards  never ! fCuvae  ye, base  Mae- 
leans! 
And  thou,  whose  subtlety  around  us  thus 
With  wreckful  skill  these  coiaed  toils  hare 

wound, 
Sinks  thy  base  spirit  now .'  (to  Lochtsiish.) 
Arg.  (holding  up  his  hand.)  Be  sileooe  in 
thehSl! 
Macleans,  ye  are  my  guests :  bat  if  the  feast 
Delight  ye  not,  free  leave  ye  have  to  qnit  it 
Lome,  see  them  all,  with  right  due  eooitesy, 
Safely  protected  to  the  castfe  gale. 

(turning  to  Maclean.) 
Here,  other  name  than  chiefUm  or  Maclean 
He  mav  not  give  thee  :  but  without  our  walls. 
If  he  should  call  thee  murderer,  traitor,  cow- 

ard. 
Weapon  to  weapon,  let  your  fierce  oontentioa 
Be  fairly  held,  and  ne,  who  first  shall  yield. 

The  liar  be. Campbells!  1  charge  ye  there. 

Free  passage  for  the  chieflain  and  nis  train. 
(Mackan  and  Lochtarish,  ^.  withomt  apeak- 
ing,  quit  the  hall  througk  the  crowd  ef  At- 
tendants, who  divide  and  form  a  lame  to  let 
them  pass.  Helen,  who  had  sunk  dawn  al- 
most senseless  upon  her  seat,  seeing  Ae  hall 
cleared  of  the  crowd  who  go  out  after  the 
Macleans,  noio  Jtarts  «m,  and  catches  kali 
ofArgyU,  with  an  impCoring  look  ofMroag 
distress.) 

Hd.  Q  father!  waU  I  know  Ibal  m  his 
crimes. 
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Bat  what— O  what,  am  I,  that  f<»  mj  sake 

This  bloody  strife  should  be  ?^0  think,  my 
Lord! 

He  gave  consent  and  sanction  to  my  death, 

But  thereon  could  not  look :  and  at  your 
gate — 

Even  on  your  threshold,  must  his  liie  be 
ta*en  > 

For  well  I  know  the  wroth  of  Lome  is  dead- 
ly- 

And  gallant  Lome  himself,  if  scaith  should 

be, — 
O  pity,  pity  ? — O  for  pity  stay  them ! 
Jhg.  Let  go  thy  hold,  weak  woman ;  pity 
now! 
Rosa,  support  her  hence. 
{ComndUmg  Her  to  Rosa,  toko  now  wiMMfw* 
wardf  atuL  tearing  kimsdf  ateay.) 
Hd.  (endeaeimni^  to  run  afUr  Asm,  And 
caUh  hold  of  him  again.) 

0  be  not  stem  ?  beneath  the  ocean  rather 
Would  1   had  sunk  to  rest  than  been  the 

cause 
Of  horrid  strife  like  this.    O  pitv  !  pity  ! 
[EiKUNT,  she  running  out  after  Atm,  mMlraet- 
edly. 

m 

Scene  IV. — ^befoek  the  gate  or  the 

CASTLE. 

A  coDfused  noise  of  an  approaching  crowd  heard 
within,  and  presently  enter,  from  the  gate. 
Macleak,  Bemlora,  LocHTARisH,  aod 
Glevvaddev,  with  their  attendants,  con- 
ducted by  LoRVE,  and  followed  bj  a  crowd  of 
Camfbells,  who  range  themselves  on  both 
sides. 

Lome,  (to  Maclean.^  Now,  chieftain,  we 
the  gate  have  pass'd, — the  bound 

T%at  did  restrain  us.  Dost  and  guest  no 
more. 

But  deadly  foes  we  stand,  who  from  this 
spot 

Shall  never  both  with  life    depart.    Now, 

And  boldly  say  to  him,  if  so  thou  darest, 

Who  calls  thee  villain,  murd'rer,  traitor,  cow- 
ard, 

That  he  belies  thee.  Tarn  then.  Chief  of 
Mull! 

Here,  man  to  man  my  single  arm  to  thine, 

1  give  thee  battle ;  or,  refusing  this. 
Oar  captive  here  retain  thee,  to  be  tried 
Before  the  summon'd  vassals  of  our  clans, 
At  suits  thy  rank  and  thine  atrocious  deeds. 
Take  thou  thy  choice. 

Mae.  Tes,  John  of  Lome,  I  tarn. 
This  turf  on  which  we  tread  my  death-bed  is ; 
This  hour  my  latest  term ;  this  sky  of  light 
The  last  that  I  shall  look  on.    Draw  thy 

sword: 
The  guilt  of  many  crimes  o'erwhelms  my 

spirit ; 
Bot  never  will  I  shame  my  brave  Macleans, 
By  dying,  as  their  chief,  a  coward's  death. 
Ben,  What !  shalt  thou  ^ht  alone,  and  we 

standby 


Idly  to  look  upon  it  ?  (going  np  fercely  to 

Lome.)  Turn  me  out 
The  boldest,  brawniest    Campbell  of  your 

bands; 
Aye,  more  than  one,  as  many  as  vou  will ; 
And  I  the  while,  albeit  these  locks  be  grey. 
Leaninjg  my  aged  back  against  this  tree, 
Will  show  your  youngsters  how,  in  othef 

days, 
Macleans  did  fight,  when  baited  round  with 

foes. 
Lome,  Be  still,  Benlora ;  other  sword  than 

these, 
Thy  chief's  and  mine,  shall  not  this  day  be 

drawn. 
If  I  prevail  against  him,  here  with  us 
Our  captives  you  remain.    If  I  am  conquer'd, 
Upon  tne  faitn  and  honour  of  a  chieftain, 
Te  shall  again  to  Mull  in  safety  go. 
Ben.  Spoke  like  a  noble  chieflain ! 
Lome,  xe  shall,  I  say,  to  Mull  in  safety 

go. 
But  there  prepare  ye  to  defend  your  coast 
Against  a  host  of  many  thousand  Campbells ', 
In  which,  be  well  assured,  swords  as  good 
As  John  of  Lome's,  to  better  fortune  join'd. 
Shall  of  your,  crimes  a  noble    vengeance 

take. 

(Lome  and  Muciesn  fyht ;  and  after  a  combat 
of  some  length  f  Maclean  is  mortally  wound' 
edf  and  the  Campbell's  ^'ve  a  loud  shout.) 
Mae.   It  is  enough,   brave    Lome ;    this 

wound  is  death : 
And  better  deed  thou  could'st  not  do  upon  me, 
Than  rid  me  of  a  life  disgraced  and  wretched. 
But  guilty  though  I  be,  thou  see'st  full  well, 
That  to  the  brave  opposed,  arms  iu  hand, 
I  am  no  coward, — On  !  could  1  as  bravely, 
In  home-rais'd  broils,  with  violent  men  have 

strove. 
It  had  been  well :  but  there,  alas !  I  proved 
A  poor,  irresolute,  and  nerveless  wretch. 

(after  a  pause  and  struggling  for  breatli.) 
To  live,  alas  !  in  good  men  s  memories 
Detested  and  contemn'd : — to  be  with  her 
For  whom  I  thought  to  be Come,  gloomy 

grave! 
Thou  cover'st  all ! 

(crfter  another  painful  struggle ,  every  one  stand- 
ing in  deep  silence  round  him,  and  Lome 
bmiing  over  him  compassionately.) 
Pardon  of  man  I  ask  not, 
And  merit  not— brave  Lome  I  ask  it  not ; 
Though  in  thy  piteous  eye  a  look  I  see 

That  might  embolden  me •'There  is  above 

One  who  doth  know  the  weakness  of  our  na- 
ture,— 
Our  thoughts  and  conflicts :— All  that  e'er 

have  breathed ; 
The  bann'd  and  bless'd  must  pass  to  him : — 

mj  soul 
Into  his  hands,  in  humble  penitence, 
I  do  commit.  (dies.) 

Lome.  And  may  Heaven  pardon  thee,  un 

happy  man ! 
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Enter  Akotll,  and  HxLxir  foUowing  him,  at- 
tended 1^  Rosa. 

tonw.  (toaitendantt.)  Alai,  pevent  her ! 
{etuUrnxmrinr  to  keep  her  hack.) 
Helen,  come  not  hither :  Thia  ia  no  aight  for 
thee. 
Hdm.  (pressing  forward  and  seeing  the  bo- 
dy.) 
Oh !  oh !  and  haat  thoa  dealt  with  him  ao 

quickly, 
Thoa  fell  and  nithleaa  Lome  ?— no  time  al- 
lowed !—         {kneeling  by  the  body.) 
O  that  within  that  form  aenae  atill  were  lodg> 

ed! 
To  hear  my   voice,— to  know  that  in  my 
heut 

No  thought  of  thee ^Let  othera  acan  thy 

deeds. 
Pitied  and  pardon*d  art  thoa  here,  {her  hand 

on  her  breast,)  Alaa ! 
So  qaickly  fell  on  thee  th*  avenging  atroke  i 
No  aound  of  peace  came  to  thy  dying  ear, 
No  look  of  pity  to  thy  cloaing  eyea ! 
Pitied  and  pardon 'd  art  thoa  in  this  breaat. 
But  canst  not  know  it  now. — Alaa !  alaa ! 
^g.  {to  attendants.)  Prepare  ye  speedily  to 
move  the  body. 
Mean  time,  our  priaonera  within  the  caatle 
Secure  ye  well. 

(7b  other  attendants  who  lay  hold  qf  Lochtap 
riah  and  Glenfadden,  while  fieolora,  draw- 
ing his.  swordf  attacks  furiously  those  who 
attempt  to  seize  and  disarm  him,  and  thsy, 
closing  round  and  endeavouring  to  overpow^ 
erhimfhe  is  mortaUy  wounded  intheseuf- 

fe.) 

Ben.  Ay,  bear  roe  now  within  your  priaon 
walla: 
Alive,  indeed,  thought  ve  to  bind  me  ?  No. 
Two  years  within  your  dungeons  have  I  lived, 
But  lived  for  vengeance;  closed  that  hope, 

the  earth 
Close  o'er  me  too  ! — alive  to  bind  Benlora  ! 

(faUs,) 
Lome.  {rwKning  up  to  him.)  Ha !  have  ye 
slain  him  ? — ^fierce  and  warlike  spir- 
it! 
I'm  glad    that   thou   haat   had   a  aoldier  a 

death, 
Arma  in  thy  hands,  all  savage  as  thou  art 

{turning  to  Lochtarish  and  Glenfedden.) 
But  thou,  the  artful,  base,   contriving  vil- 
lain, 
Who  haat  of  an  atrocious,  devilish  act 
The  mover  been,  and  this  thy  vile  aasociate, 
Prepare  ye  for  the  ▼illain's  shameful  end, 
Te  have  ao  dearly  eam'd. 
{Waving  his  hand  for  the  aUendants  to  lead 
them  off.) 

Loch,  Be  not  ao  haaty,.  Lome.—Think'at 
thou  indeed 
Te  have   ua  here  within  your  graap,  and 

nought 
Of  hoetage  or  security  retain*d  for  our  pro- 
tection .' 
Lome.  What  doat  thou  mean  .> 


Loch.  Deal  with  uaaa  ye  will: 
Bat  if  within  a  week,reiam*d  to  MoO^ 
In  safety  I  upear  not,  with  bia  blood, 
The  helpleaa  heir,  thy  aiater'a  in&nt  aoo, 
Who  in  my  mother  a  house  oar  pledge  m 

kept, 
Moat  pay  the  forfeit. 

Hd.  (starting  up fromthehodyim  am  mgenj 

ofaUrm.} 
O  horrible !  ye  will  not  murder  him? 
Murder  a  harmleaa  infent ! 

Loch.  My  aged  mother,  ladv,  loses  her  son 
Aa  thou  doat  Uune ;  and  ahe  baa  awon  to  do 
it. 
Hd.  HaaBWomtodoitlOhiberniShiM 

nature 
Too  wen  I  know,    {to  Lome  fls^erif .}  Ldm 
them,  and  let  them  go. 
Lome.  Let  fiends  like  theae  escape  ?^ 
Arg.  (to  Helen)  He  does  but  threaten 
To  move  our  fears :  they  dane  not  abj  the 
child. 
Hd.  They  dare !  they  will !— O  if  thoa  act 
my  fether ! 
If  ttatare*a  band  e'er  twined  me  to  thy  bevt 
Aa  this  poor  child  to  mine,  have  pity  on  wt ! 
Loose  tnem  and  let  them  go ! — nay,  do  t 
quickly. 

0  what  is  vengeance !  spare  my  iii&nt*a  life. 
Unpitying  Lome !  art  thou  a  brother  too  } 
The  hapleas  father's  blood  is  on  thy  sword. 
And  wilt  thou  slay  the  child !  O  spaie  him ! 

spare  him ! 
{Knoding  to  Argyll  and  Lome,  wfco  Asnd  ir- 
resolute,  when  enter  Sir  Hubert  De  Gfey, 
carrying  something  m  kis  omj,  wrapped  up 
in  a  mdUitUf  and  followed  hy  AforioA— Oa 
seeing  Sir  Hubert,  she  ^priafs  from  tit 
ground,  and  rushes  forward  to  Itm.) 
Ha !  art  thou  here  ?  in  bleaaed  hoar  letani'd 
To  join  thy  prayers  with  mine^— to  movv*  their 

hearta — 
Their  flinty  hearts ; — ^to  bid  them  spare  vaj 
diUd! 
De  Grey,  {lifting  t^  ths  mantle  and  shoW' 
ing  a  deeping  child.) 
The  prayer  is  heard  already  :  look  thoa  heie 
Beneath  this  mantle  where  he  aoundly  vleepa. 
(Helen  utters  a  cry  of  joy ^  and  holds  out  Air 
arms  for  the  child«  butatthesame  timesaJa 
to  the  ground^  emhradng  the  hues  ef  Sir 
Hubert — Argvll  and  Ijorae  rwe,  op  to  him^ 
and  all  cAor  Vaasola,  ^  crowding  rounds 
dose  them  about  on  every  side,  wkiUa  gemo- 
rat  murmur  of  exultation  is  heard  tkremgk 
the   whole — ^I^htariah    and    Glenihdden. 
with  those  loAo  guard  them,  are  struck  wdh 
astonishment  and  eonstemationJ) 
J9rg.  {to  those  who  guard  Locntariah,  Az. 
stepping  forward  from  the  erowd^) 
Lead  to  the  mted  keep  your  prisoaeis. 
There  to  abide  their  doom.     Upon  the  guilty 
Our  vengeance  lalla^  and  only  on  the  guilty, 
To  all  their  clan  beaides,  in  which  I  know 
Full  many  a  gallant  heart  induded  is, 
I  still  extend  a  hand  of  amity. 

1  If  they  reject  it,  ftir  and  open 
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Between  as  be :  wad  trost  we  itill  to  find 

them 
The  noUe,  bnve  MaoIeanSi  the  valiant  foee. 
That,  ere  the  dark  ambition  of  a  villain, 
For  wicked  ends,  their  gallant  mindb  had 

warp'd, 
IVe  heretofore  have  found  them.  O  that  men 
In  blood  ao  near,  in  country,  and  in  valoor. 
Should  ipend  in  petty  broila  their  manly 

strength, 
That  might,  united  for  the  public  weal, 
On  foreign  foes  such  noble  service  do ! 
O  that  the  day  were  eome  when  gazing 

southron, 
Wiulst  these  our  mountain  warriors,  mar- 
shalled forth 
To  meet  in  foreign  climes  their  coontry's 

foes, 
Along  their  crowded  cities  slowlv  march. 
To  sound  of  warlike  pine,  their  plaided  bands. 
Shall  say,  with  eager  nngers  pomting  thus, 
**  Behold    those    men ! — tlieir    sunn'd    but 

thoufhtful  brows : 
Their  sinewy  limbs;  their  broad  and  portly 

chests, 
Lapp'd  in  their  native  vestments,  rude  hot 

graceful  I — 
Those  be  our  hardy  brothers  of  the  north ; — 
The  bold  and  generous  race,  who  have,  be- 
neath 
The  frozen  circle  and  the  burning  line. 
The  rights  and  freedom  of  our  native  land 
Undauntedly  maintain'd.'*     Come  that  day 

will, 
When  in  the  gravo  this  hoary  head  of  mine, 
And  many  ailer  heads,  in  death  are  laid  ; 
And  happier  men,  our  sons,  shall  live  to  see 

it. 
O  mav  they  prize  it  too  with  grateful  hearts ! 
And,  looking  back  on  these  our  stormy  days 
Of  other  yean,  pity,  admire,  and  pardon 
The  fierce,  contentious,  ill-directed  valour 
Of  gallant  fathers,  bom  in  darker  times. 


EPILOGUE. 


WRITTEN  BT  HXKRY   MACKKRZIE,  KSq. 

Well !  here  I  am,  those  scenes  of  suffering 
o*er. 
Sale  among  you,  ''a  widowed  thing*'  no 

more; 
And  though  some  squeamish  critics  still  con- 
tend, 
That  not  so  soon  the  tra^c  tone  should  end, 
Nor  flippant  epilogue,  with  smiling  fiice, 
Elbow  her  serious  sister  from  the  place ; 
I  stand  prepared  with  precedent  and  custom, 
To  plead  the  adverse  doctrine — wont  you 

trust  'era  ? 
I  think  you  wiQ,  and  now  the  curtain's  down, 
Unbend  your   brows,  nor   on   my    prattle 
nrown. 
Toa*fe  seen  how,  in  onr  countiy's  ruder 


Our  moody  Lords  would  let  their  Vassals  rage» 
And  while  they  drove  men's  herds,  and  burnt 

their  nouses, 
To  some  lone  isle  eondemn'd  their  own  poor 

spouses ; 
Their   portion — drowning   when    the    tide 

should  serve ; 
Their  separate  aliment— a  leave  to  starve ; 
And  for  the   Scottish  rights  of  Dower  and 

Tieree, 
A  deep  sea  burial,  and  an  empty  hearse. 

Sucn  was  of  old  the  fuss  about  this  matter ; 
In  our  good  times  'tis  managed  greatly  bet- 
ter; 
When  modem  ladies  part  with  modern  lords, 
Their  business  no  sucn  tragic  tale  affords ; 
Their'*  Family  Legends,"  in  the  Charter-ckutf 
In  deeds  of  ink,  not  deeds  of  blood,  consist ; 
In  place  of  ruffians  ambushed  in  the  dark. 
Comes,  with  his  pen,  a  harmless  lawyer's 

clerk. 
Draws  a  long — ^bond,  my   lady  packs  her" 

things. 
And  leaves  &t  mate  to  smoothe  his  raffled 

wings. 
In  the  free  code  of  first  enlighten'd  France, 
Marriage  was  broke  for  want  of  conoetuinee ; 
No  fault  to  find,  no  grievances  to  tell. 
But,  like  tight  shoes,  they  did  not  fit  quite 

Well 
The  lady  curt'sied,  with  '<  j^dteu,  Mannmr;* 
The  husband  bow'd,  or  shragg'd  **(U  tout 

man  eoeur.''* 
"V affaire  at&Ute;*'  each  partner  free  to  range. 
Made  life  a  dance,  and  every  dance  a  change. 
In  England's  colder  soil  they  scarce  con- 
trive 
To  keep  these  foreign  freedom-plants  alive  ; 
Yet  in  some  gay  parterres  we've  seen,  ev'n 

there. 
Its  blushing  fruit  this  frail  exotic  bear ; — 
Couples  make  shift  to  slip  the  marriage  chain ^ 
Cross  hands — east  ajf-^und  are  themselves 

again.  {bell  rings.) 

But,  soft !  I  hear  the  Prompter's  summons 

That  calls  me  on,  and  stops  my  idle  tongue  ; 
A  sage,  our  fair  and  virtuous  Author's  friend, 
Shakes  his  stem  head,  and  bids  my  nonsense 

end ; — 
Bids  me  declare,  she  hones  her  parent  land 
May  long  this  current  of  the  times  withstand ; 
That  here,  in  purity  and  honour  bred, 
Shall  love  and  duty  wreath  the  nuptial  bed  : 
The  brave  good  husband,  and  his  faithful 

wife. 
Revere  the  sacred  charities  of  life  ; 
And  bid  their  children,  like  the  sires  of  old, 
Firm,  honest,  upright,  for  their  country  bold, 
Here,  where  **  Rome's  eagles  found  un van- 
quished foes," 
The  Gallic  vulture  fearlessly  oppose, 
Chase  from  this  favoured  isle,  witli  bafflrd 

wing, 
Bless'd  in  its  good  old  laws,  old  manners,  and 
old  King. 
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or 


EXALTED   CHARACTERS. 


PREFACE* 


In  calling  the  following  pieces  Metrical  Le- 
^ndsy  I  do  not  uie  the  term  as  denoting  fic- 
titious stories,  but  as  chronicles  or  memorials. 
The  acta  of  great  men,  as  related  in  history, 
are  so  blendcS  with  the  events  of  the  times  m 
which  they  lived,  and  with  the  acts  of  their 
^contemporaries,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  great 
proportion  of  readers  to  form,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  history,  a  distinct  idea  of  all  they 
have   really  performed :   and  even  of  those 
who  might  do  so  without  difficulty,  how  few 
bestow  tneir  leisure  in  fairly  considering  those 
claims  of  the  great  and  the  good  to  their 
respect  and  aifiniration!    Bio^phy,  where 
sources  of  information  regarding  the  private 
character  and  hsbits  of  the  individual  remain, 
has  made  amends  for  this  unavoidable  defect 
in  history,  and  is  a  most  instructive  and  in- 
teresting study.    Yet  the  minute  detail  of  the 
character  too  oAen  does  the  same  injury  to 
the  departed  Great,  which  a  familiar  acquain- 
tance still  oAener  does  to  the  living ',  for  a 
lengthened,  unrelieved  account  is  very  un- 
favourable to  that  rousing  and  generous  ad- 
miration which  the  more  simple  and  distant 
▼iew  of  heroic  worth  is  fitted  to  inspire ; — an 
impulse  most  healthful  and  invigorating  to 
.the  soul. 

Romance,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  has,  and 
often  sucoessiully,  attempted  to  supply  those 
deficiencies,  by  adding  abundance  offictitious 
circumstances  to  the  traces  of  history  and  bi- 
ography— a  task  pleasing  to  the  writer  and  the 
reader.    But  in  her  zeal  to  display  the  ab- 
stract perfections  of  a  hero,  she  has  not  rested 
satisfied  with  additions ;  she  has  boldly  and 
unwarrantably  made  use  of  absolute  contra- 
dictions to  those  traces,  even  when  generally 
known  and  well  authenticated.    This  is  the 
matest  injury  to  the  Mighty  Dead.    It  is 
throwing  over  the  venerated  form  of  a  majes- 
tic man,  a  gauzy  veil,  on  which  is  delineated 
the  lanciful  figure  of  an  angel     If  time  has 
removed  that  form  to  such  a  distance,  that  a 
(aint  outline  only  can  be  perceived,  let  us 
still  behold  the  outline  nnshadedand  unchang- 
•ed.   <*  Disturb  not  the  ashes  of  the  dead,"  is  a 
sentiment  acknowledged  and  obeyed  by  every 
feeling  mind ;  but  to  disturb  those  memorials 
of  worth — those  shadowings  of  the  soul — what 
may  be  called  their  intellectual  remains,  is  by 
&r  the  greatest  sacrilege. 

My  reader  must  not,  however,  suppose  that 
I  would  debar  romance  from  the  use  of  every 
real  name,  and  oblige  her  to  people  her  stories 
«ntirelv  with  heings  fictitious  both  in  name 
and  character.  Tliis  would  be  too  rigid. 
Where  history  is  so  obscure  or  temotCi  Uiat 
we  know  little  of  a  hero  but  his  name,  the  ro- 


mance writer  may  seize  it  as  lawful  spoil ;  for 
he  cannot  thereby  confuse  our  ideas  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  or  change  and  deform  what  has 
no  form.  It  is  only  when  a  character  known, 
though  imperfectly,  is  wrested  from  the  events 
with  whicn  it  was  really  connected,  and  over- 
laid at  the  same  time  with  fanciful  attributes, 
that  this  can  be  justly  complained  of. 

Having  this  view  of  the  subject  in  my 
mind,  and  a  great  desire,  notwithstanding,  to 
pay  some  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  few  char- 
acters for  whom  I  felt  a  peculiar  admiration 
and  respect,  I  have  ventured  upon  what  may 
be  considered,  in  some  degree,  as  a  new  at- 
tempt,— tu  give  a  short  deBcriptive  chronicle 
of  tnose  noble  beings,  whose  existence  has 
honoured  human  nature  and  benefited  man- 
kind. 

In  relating  a  true  story,  tliough  we  do  not 
add  any  events  or  material  circumstances  to 
it,  and  abstain  from  attributing  any  motives 
for  action,  which  have  not  been  credibly  re- 
ported, or  may  not  be  fairly  inferred,  yet,  how 
often  do  we  spontaneously, almost  unwitting- 
ly, add  description  similar  to  wliat  we  know 
must  have  belonged  to  the  actors  and  scenery 
of  our  story!  Our  story,  for  instance,  says, 
'*  that  a  man,  travelling  at  night  through  a 
wild  forest,  was  attacked  bv  a  band  of  rob- 
bers." Our  story-teller  adds,  '^  that  the  night 
was  dark  as  pitch,  scarcely  a  star  to  be  seen 
twinkling  between  the  drifted  clouds ;  that 
the  blast  shook  the  trees,  and  howled  dis- 
mally around  him."  Our  siory  says,  *'  that 
heanng  the  sound  of  approaching  steps,  he 
went  behind  a  tree  to  wait  till  the  robbers 
should  pass,  but  unfortunately  stumbliog,  the 
noise  or  his  fiiU  betrayed  liim,  and  he  was 
seized  upon,  wounded,  and  stripped  of  every 
thin^  he  possessed."  Our  story-teller  adds, 
(particularly  if  the  sobiect  of  the  story  is 
known  to  be  of  a  timid  spirit,)  **  that  their 
footsteps  sounded  along  the  hollow  ground 
like  the  trampling  of  a  host ;  that  he  stopped 
and  listened  with  fearful  anxiety ;  that,  on 
their  nearer  approach,  voices  were  mingled 
with  the  Bouna,  like  the  hoarse  deep  accents 
of  a  murderer;  that  he  trembled  with  fear; 
that,  in  quitting  the  path,  every  black  stump 
or  bush  seemed  to  Lim  a  man  in  armour ; 
that  his  limbs  shook  so  violently,  he  could 
not  raise  his  feet  sufficiently  to  dtsentan|rle 
them  from  the  fern  and  long  grass  whicii  im- 
peded him,"  dec.  Or  our  storjr  may  sajr, "  that 
the  daughter  of  a  proud  chief  stoic  uom  his 
castle  on  a  summer  morning,  and  joined  her 
expecting  lover  in  a  neighbouring  wood."  The 
story-telfer  says,  *  she  opened  the  door  of  her 
chamber  with  a  beating  heart,  listened  anz- 
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iouslv  leit  any  one  should  be  a^itir  in  the 
fainify ;  that  the  son  ahone  aoftlj  throng 
tiie  ruddy  air,  on  the  freah  gieen  boogfaa  and 
dewy -webbed  plants  aa  ahe  paaaed,  and  that 
ahe  sighed  to  Uiink  ahe  mifht  nerer  return  to 
the  haunts  of  her  childhood  any  more.'*  The 
story  aaya,  *'  ahe  fled  with  him  on  horaeback;  *' 
and  the  atory-teller  cannot  well  aay  leaa  than, 
*'  that  he  set  her  on  a  beautiful  ateed,  which 
atood  ready  capariaoned  under  the  trees;  that 
tlie  voice  of  her  lover  gave  her  courage ;  that 
they  paaaedover  the  aUent  country,  in  which 
not  even  a  peasant  was  to  be  seen  al  his  early 
labour,  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  and 
every  stream  they  crossed  cave  them  confi- 
dence of  escaping  pursuit,  &c.  And  thus 
our  story-teller  goes  on,  being  present  in  im- 
agination to  every  thing  he  relates,  and  de- 
scribing the  feelings,  sounds, and  appearances 
which  ne  conceives  must  naturally  have  ac- 
companied the  different  events  of  his  story, 
almost,  ss  I  said  before,  without  being  aware 
that  he  is  taking  ao  much  of  what  he  relates 
entirely  for  granted. 

In  imitation  then  of  this  human  propen- 
sity, from  which  we  derive  so  much  pleasure, 
though  mischievous,  when  not  indul|ped  with 
chanty  and  moderation,  I  have  written  the 
following  Metrical  Legends,  describing  such 
scenes  as  truly  belong  to  my  atory,  with  oc- 
caaionally  the  feelings,  figures,  and  gealurea 
ot*  those  whose  actions  they  relate,  and  also 
assigning  their  motives  of  action,  as  they  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  have  existed. 

The  events  they  record  are  taken  from 
sources  sufficiently  authentic ;  and  where 
any  thing  has  been  reasonably  questioned,  I 
give  some  notice  of  the  doubt  1  have  endeav- 
oured to  give  them  with  the  brief  simplicity 
of  a  chronicle,  though  frequently  slopping  in 
my  course,  where  occasion  for  reflection  or 
remark  naturailv  offered  itself,  or  proceeding 
more  alowly,  wnen  objecta,  capable  of  inter- 
esting or  pleasing  description  tempted  me  to 
linger.  Though  my  great  desire  haa  been  to 
display  such  portraitures  of  real  worth  and 
noble  heroism,  as  might  awaken  hi^  and 
generous  feelings  in  a  youthful  mind ;  yet  1 
have  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  imputed  to  my 
heroea  motives  or  sentiments  beyond  what 
their  noble  deeds  do  fairly  warrant.  1  have 
made  each  Legend  short  enough  to  be  read 
in  one  moderate  sitting,  that  the  impression 
might  be  undivided,  and  that  the  wearineas 
of  a  story,  not  varied  or  enriched  by  minuter 
circumstances,  might  be,  if  possible,  avoided. 
— It  has,  in  short,  been  my  aim  to  produce 
sentimental  and  descriptive  memorials  of  ex- 
alted worth. 

The  manner  of  the  rhyme  and  versification 
I  have,  in  aome  dejree,  borrowed  from  my 
great  contemporary  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  follow- 
ing in  this  respect,  the  example  of  aianv  of 
the  most  popular  poets  of  the  present  day. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  I  pre- 
sume to  believe  myself  a  successful  borrower. 
We  oflen  stretch  out  our  hand  for  one  thing, 


and  catch  another ;  and  if,  instead  of  the  evy. 
light,  rich)  and  fioeiful  variety  of  his  rhyme 
and  neamrev  the  reader  abonld  perceive  that 
I  have,  unfortunately,  found  oCfacxu  of  a  £ir 
diflerent  charsder,  I  ought  not  to  be  greatly 
surprised  or  ofllended.  But,  indeed,  T  have 
been  almost  forced  to  be  thnspresmn^taoos ; 
for  blank  vesw,or  beroie  rhyme,  beiny  giai^ 
and  unifimn  in  themselves,  reqoiie  a  alory 
varied  with  many  cirenmstanoes,  and  would 
only  have  added  tothedrynesaof  achraniele, 
even  though  executed  with  a  skill  which  I 

rretend  not  Id  posacsa  Tet,  whenlsav  that 
have  borrowed,  let  it  not  besoppoeed  i  have 
attempted  to  imitate  his  particnhu-  cxpvcs- 
siotts ;  I  have  only  attempted  to  write  in  a 
certain  free  irregular  measure,  which,  bai 
for  him,  I  should  probaUy  never  have  knows 
or  admired. 

These  days  are  rich  in  Poets,  whoae  fieitik 
imaginations  have  been  chieflv  employed  is 
nationalor  Esslem romance ;  tneooe ■bound' 
ing  in  varie^  of  character,  event,  and  dtsuii^ 
tion  of  familiar  or  gnpd  objects,  and  ens- 
vened  with  natntml  feelings  and  pasaeaoi ;  the 
other,  deoocaied  with  more  artificial  and  lux- 
urious description,  and  animated  with  exag- 
gerated and  morbid  emotions,  each  in  its  own 
way  continually  exeiting  the  intewst  and 
curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  leedi^  him  on 
through  a  paradise  of  faixT-lend.  In  these 
days,  therefore.  Legends  of  real  events,  and 
characters  already  known  to  the  vorid,  e^ 
thou^  animated  with  a  warmth  of  I 
and  vividness  of  description  &r  exceeding  my 
abihtv  to  give,  have  not  the  same  ebanee  for 
popularity  wluch  they  migrht  fbnnetiy  have 
nad.  I  osm  this,  and  am  willing  aniepininf- 
[y  to  submit  to  disadvantages  whaen  anse 
from  such  a  delightful  canse.  Forwho  wonU 
wish,  were  it  possible,  to  remove  waeh  an  iai- 
pediment  for  his  osmeonvenienoe !  It  is  bet> 
ter  to  take  a  humble  place  with  such 
poraries,  than  to  stand  distinguished  in  a 
ert  place.  1  only  mention  this  **'r*T*i1sr'- 
to  beqieak  some  consideration  and  indnlgcnce 
from  readers  accustomed  to  such  intaxaeaimg 
entertainment. 

The  hero  of  my  first  Legend  ie  one,  at  the 
sound  of  whose  name  some  sensatioQ  of  pride 
and  of  gratitude  psases  over  every  Seettiab 
heart.  He  belongs  indeed  to  the  '*  land  of  the 
mountain  and  tlw  flood,**  which,  till  of  later 
years,  was  considered  by  her  more  fieetiW 
neighbour  as  a  land  of  poverty  and  hanenaaas; 
but  the  generous  devotedneaa  of  a  tnse  pal- 
riot  connects  him  with  the  noblest  feelia^  oi 
all  mankind ;  or  if  the  contemplation  of  thai 
excellence  be  more  circumscribed,  the  feeling 
in  his  countiymen  which  arises  firom  it,  s  fer 
that  very  resson  the  deeper  and  the  demer. 
The  circumstanocsof  the  times  which  feUowed 
him,^tlie  continuance  of  Edward  s  power  in 
Scotland,  destroyed,  many  years  after,  hr  the 
wisdom  and  perseverance  of  a  moat  gauaaC 
and  popnhtf  king,  has  made  the  name  of  Wal- 
lace oeear  but  seldom  in  the  regolar 
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of  ScoUandy  while  hia  great  actiona  are  men- 
tioned BO  caielenly  and  brieflj,  t!iat  we  read 
Uiem  with  disappointment  and  regret,  fiat 
when  we  remember,  that,  from  oeing  the 
younger  aon  of  a  private  gentleman  of  smaU 
conaideration,  he  became  the  military  leader 
and  goTemor  of  the  whole  nation,  whoae 
hereditary  chieftaini,  accttstonied  to  lead  their 
clans  to  battle,  were  both  pn>ttd  and  numer- 
ons)  we  may  well  auppoae  that  all  related  of 
him  by  hiB  friend  and  contemporary,  filair. 
which  makes  the  substance  of  the  blind 
Minatrers  poem,  is  true.;  or,  at  least,  if  not 
entirely  correct,  does  not  exceed  the  truth. 

The  mixture  of  fiction  which  is  found  in  it, 
forms  no  reasonable  objection  to  receiving 
those  details  that  are  probable  and  coincide 
with  general  histoir  and  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  tne  times.  To  raise  his 
country  from  the  oppresaion  which  her  no- 
bles so  long  and  so  twsely  endured ;  to  make 
bead  against  such  a  powerful,  warlike  and 
artful  enemy ;  to  be  raised  by  so  many  heredi- 
tary chiefs  to  be  warden  or  protector  of  the 
realm,  on  whose  behalf  he,  as  a  rival  power, 
entered  into  compacts  and  treaties  with  the 
IVIonarch,  who  had  England  and  some  fair 
provinces  of  France  under  his  dominion,  pre- 
aupposes  a  fortune  and  ability  in  war,  joined 
with  talents  for  governing,  equal  to  all  that 
his  private  historian  or  even  tradition  has  as- 
cribed to  him.  We  may  smile  at  tlie  won- 
derful feats  of  strength  related  of  him  by 
Blind  Harry,  and  traditionally  received  over 
the  whole  country ;  but  wnen  we  consider 
that  his  persamal  aeiSf  when  still  very  young, 
are  the  on\y  reason  that  can  be  given  for  at- 
tracting so  many  followers  to  his  command, 
wo  must  believe  that  hia  lofty  soul  and  pow- 
erfid  intellect  were  united  to  a  body  of  ex- 
traordinary strength  and  activity.  Wallace 
Wi|^ht.  or  the  Strong,  is  the  appellation  by 
which  ne  ia  distinguished  in  his  own  country  ; 
and  the  romantic  adventures  of  a  Robin  Hood 
are  by  tradition  fondly  joined  to  the  mighty 
acts  of  Scotland's  triumphant  deliverer. 

His  character  and  story  are  in  eveiy  point 
of  view  particularly  fittea  either  for  poetry  or 
romance ;  yet,  till  verv  lately,  he  has  not  been 
the  subject,  as  &r  as  i  know,  of -any  modem 
pea.  Wallace,  or  the  Field  of  Falkirk,  writ- 
ten in  nervous  and  harmonious  verse,  by  a 
ffenius  particularly  successful  in  describing 
the  warlike  manners  and  deeds  of  ancient 
times,  and  in  mixing  the  rougher  qualities  of 
the  veteran  leader  with  the  sumKNied  tender- 
ness of  a  lover,  is  a  poem  that  does  honour  to 
its  author  and  to  the  sabject  she  has  chosen. 
Wallace,  or  the  Scottish  Chief,  which  through 
a  rich  variety  of  interesting,  imaginary  adven- 
tures, conducts  a  character  of  moet  perfect 
virtue  and  heroism  to  an  affecting  and  tragi- 
cal end — is  a  romance  deservedly  popular. 
This  tnbute  to  the  name  of  Wallace  from  two 
distinguished  English  women,  I  mention 
with  pleasure,  notwithstanding  oJl  I  have 


said  against  mixing  true  with  fictitious  his- 
tory.* 

Wallace,  it  must  be  owned,  though  several 
times  the  aeliverer  of^his  country  from  the 
immediate  oppression  ofiicr  formidable  eae- 
m^,  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  liis  noble  ex- 
ertions and  left  her  in  the  power  of  Edward ; 
therefore  he  was  not,  in  a  full  sense,  the  de- 
liverer of  Scotland,  which  was  ultimately  res- 
cued from  the  yoke  by  Robert  Bruce.  But 
had  there  been  no  Wallace  to  precede  him, 
in  all  human  likelihood,  there  would  have 
been  no  Bruce.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  suc- 
cessful straggles  of  the  first  hero,  the  country, 
with  her  submissive  nobles,  would  havn  been 
so  completely  subdued  and  permanently  act- 
tled  under  the  iron  yoke  of  Edward,  that  tbo 
second  would  never  have  conceived  tlie  possi- 
bility of  recovering  its  independence.  The 
example  set  by  Wallace,  and  the  noble  spirit 
he  hsd  breathed  into  his  countrymen,  were  a 
preparation— one  may  almost  say,  the  moral 
implements  by  which  the  valiant  and  perse- 
vering Bruce  accomplished  his  glorious  task. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  will  smile  at  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  1  estimate  the  udvanUigu 
of  having  been  rescued  from  the  doini  nation 
of  EdwaTd,  now,  when  England  and  Scotland 
are  happily  united :  making  one  powerful  and 
generous  nation,  which  baOi  nobly  maintain- 
ed, for  so  many  eenemtions,  a  -degree  of  ra- 
tional liberty ,  un^r  the  form  of  a  limited  mon- 
archy, hitherto  enjoyed  by  no  other  people. 
Bat  when  we  recollect  the  treatment  which 
Ireland  received  as  a  conquered  country  and 
of  which  she  in  some  degree  still  feels  the 
baneful  effects,  we  shall  acknowledge,  with 
gratitude,  the  blessing  of  having  been  united 
to  England  under  far  different  circumstances. 
If  ay.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  estimating  the 
noble  acts  of  Wilham  Wallace  at  an  extrava- 
gant rate  to  believe,  that  England  as  well  as 
Scotland,  under  Divine  Providence,  may  owe 
ita  liberty  to  him  :  for,  had  the  Engtish  crown, 
at  so  early  a  period,  acquired  sucn  an  acces- 
sion of  power,  it  would  probably,  like  the 
other  great  crowns  of  Europe,  have  establish- 
ed for  Itself  a  despotism  which  could  not  have 
been  ahaken. 

In  comparing  the  two  great  heroes  of  that 
period,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  that 
bnice  fought  for  Scotland  and  her  crown  con- 
joined; Wallace,  for  Scotland  alone;  no 
Chronicler  or  Historian,  either  English  or 
Scotch,  having  ever  imputed  to  him  any  but 
the  purest  and  moet  disinterested  motives  for 
his  unwearied  and  glorious  exertions. 

*  Siace  the  above  observations  were  written, 
Mrs.  Hemio's  prize-poem,  on  the  given  eubject 
of  the  meeting  between  Wallace  and  Bruce  on 
the  banks  of  Carron ,  has  appeared,  with  its  fair- 
won  honours  on  its  brow  *,  and  there  is  a  Flay  on 
the  life  or  our  hero,  from  the  pen  of  a  very  voung 
and  promising  dramatist,  which  is  at  present  re- 
presented with  success  on  the  stage  of  Covont 
Garden. 
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The  hero  of  my  Mcond  Legend  is  Colunv 
has;  who,  to  the  unfettered  reach  of  thought 
belonging  to  a  PhikMopher,  the  Bagacions  in- 
trepiaity  of  a  chieflain  or  leader,  and  the  ad- 
venturous  boldness  or  a  discoverer,  added  the 

Smtleness  and  humanity  of  a  Christian.  For 
e  first  and  last  of  these  qualities  he  stands 
distin<ruJ8hed  from  all  those  enterprising  chiefs 
who  followed  his  steps.  The  greatest  event 
in  the  history  of  Columbus  takes  place  at  the 
beginning,  occasioning  so  strong  an  excite- 
ment that  what  follows  after,  as  immediately 
connected  wiUi  him,  (his  persecution  andsut- 
feringa  excepted,)  are  comparatively  flat  and 
uninti*resting ;  and  then  it  is  our  curiosity  re- 
garding the  inhabitants  and  productions  of 
Uie  new  world  that  chiefly  occupy  our  atten- 
tion. Landing  on  some  new  coast ;  receiv- 
ing visits  from  the  Indians  and  their  Caziques ; 
bartering  beads  and  trinkets  for  ffold  or  pro- 
visions, under  circumstances  similar  to  those 
attending  his  intercourse  with  so  many  other 
places  ;  nautical  observations,  and  continued 
mutinies  and  vexations  arising  from  the  ava- 
rice and  ambition  of  his  oflicers,  are  tlie 
changes  continually  recurring.  1^1  is  history, 
therefore,  circumstantially,  rather  obscures 
than  disnlays  his  greatness ;  tlie  outline  bein<T 
so  OTana  and  simple,  the  detail  so  unvaried 
ana  minute.  The  bloody,  nefarious,  and  suc- 
cessful adventures  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  keep 
their  heroes  (great  men  of  a  more  vulgar  cost,) 
constantly  in  possession  of  the  reader  s  atten- 
tion, and  li:ivc  rendered  them  favourable  sub- 
jects of  history,  tragedy,  and  romance.  But 
the  groat  consequences  and  change  in  human 
aflairs  which  flowed  from  the  astonishing  en- 
terprise of  Columbus,  have  made  his  extstencc 
as  one  of  the  lofliest  landmarks  in  the  route  of 
time.  And  he  is  a  hero  who  may  be  said  to 
liave  belonged  to  no  particular  country ;  for 
every  nation  has  felt  the  effects  of  his  power- 
ful mind ;  and  every  nation,  in  the  days  at 
least  in  whicli  he  lived,  was  unworthy  or  him. 
Tins,  notwithstanding  these  poetical  defects 
in  his  story,  has  prevented  him  from  being 
neglected  by  poets.  The  first  epic  poem  pro- 
duced in  the  continent  which  he  discovered, 
has,  with  rreat  propriety,  Columbus  for  its 
hero ;  and  Iragments  of  a  poem  on  the  same 
noble  subject,  published  some  years  ago  in 
this  country,  have  given  us  cause  to  regret, 
that  the  too  great  fastidiousness  of  the  author 
chould  have  induced  him  to  publish  frRgments 
only :  a  fastidiousness  which,  on  this  occa- 
sion, had  been  better  employed,  as  such  a  dis- 
position most  commonly  is,  against  others  and 
not  himself. 

The  subject  of  my  third  Legend  is  a  wo- 
man, and  one  whose  name  is  unknown  in 
history.  It  was  indeed  unknown  to  mjself 
till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rose's  answer  to 
Fox's  History  of  James  II  ,  in  the  notes  to 
which  work  a  very  interesting  account  of  her 
will  be  found,  given  in  extracts  from  Lady 
Murray*s  narrative,  a  MS.  hitherto  unpub- 
lished.    My  ignorance  reir»rding  her  i?  the 


mora  extimofdinry,  9b  the  manied  imo  a 
&milT  of  my  own  name,  from  which  it  is  sop- 
posecf,  my  forefathers  took  theii  dMoent ;  oae 
of  mv  ancestors  also  being  the  friend  of  that 
Baitfie  of  Jerviswood,  who  aufiered  for  the 
religion  and  independence  of  his  coaotrr,  axid 
engaged  in  the  same  noble  cmnge  wh^ch 
obheed  him,  about  the  time  of  Jenrwwood  » 
deaUi,  to  fly  from  Scotland  and  sprad  srveral 
years  in  a  foreign  land.  Had  her  abancter, 
claiming  even  this  very  distant  and  shgh: 
connection  with  it,  been  known  to  me  in  m? 
youtiiful  days,  1  might  have  sttapecled  Uut 
oarly  association  had  something  to  do  in  tJif* 
great  admiration  witli  which  it  has  inspj^ed 
me ;  buL  becoming  first  acquainted  wi*a  it 
when  the  season  of  ardour  ind  enthuaaasB  i» 
past,  I  believe  I  may  foe  acquitted  from  al) 
charge  of  pa.tiality.  It  appears  to  me  tia:  t 
more  perfect  female  character  eoold  acaneh 
be  imagined ;  for  while  she  is  daUy  exereisrd 
in  all  that  is  useibl, enlivening  and  endeana; , 
her  wisdom  and  courage  on  every  eztnonii* 
nary  and  difficult  occasion,  rive  a  foil  aasu- 
ance  to  the  mind,  that  the  devoted  dangkier 
of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  tha  tender  help- 
mate of  Baillie,  would  have  made  a  niMtat^ 
and  magnanimous  queen. 

The  account  we  have  of  her  isgiv<*abynrr 
own  children ',  but  tiierc  is  a  harinoniotts  ecn- 
sistency,  and  an  internal  evidenoe  of  truth 
througa  the  whole  of  it,  which  forbids  os  to 
doubt.  At  any  rate,  the  leading  and  inMt 
singular  events  of  her  life,  mentioned  in  ihf 
inscription  on  her  tomb,  from  the  pen  of  Judge 
Burnet,  must  be  true.  But  after  having  writ- 
ten the  Legend  from  Mr.  Rose's  notes  alooe, 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  ong* 
inal  work  from  which  they  were  taken  ;  and. 
availing  myself  of  this  advantiige,  have  added 
some  passages  to  it  which  I  tuought  xr^uU 
increase  the  interest  of  the  wuole,  and  settL.* 
character  of  the  he  roine  in  a  still  more  la  vooi' 
able  light.  For  Uiis  1  am  indebted  to  ibtf 
kindness  and  liberality  of  Tliomas  Thomson. 
Esq.  keeper  of  the  Ri.'gisters,  Bdiaborgh,  wh» 
will,  I  hope,  be  induced,  ere  lon^,  to  give 
such  a  curious  and  interesting  manuscript  to 
the  public. 

I  might  have  selected  for  my:  heroine,  wo 
men  wTio,  in  high  situations  of  trust,  v  aorer 
eigns,  regents,  and  temporary  governors  of 
towns,  castles,  or  provinces,  and  even  at  ihi 
head  of  armies,  have  behaved  with  a  wrsdoo. 
and  courage  tliat  would  have  been  hoooo^ 
able  for  the  noblest  of  the  other  sex.  Bat  tr« 
vindicate  female  courage  and  abilities  has  np( 
been  my  aim.  I  wished  to  exhibit  a  priiec- 
tion  of  character  which  is  peculiar  to  wtaoiaii. 
and  makes  her,  in  the  family  that  is  bleswrd 
with  sucli  an  inmate,  through  every  vicisuo- 
tude  of  prosperity  and  distress,  aomethisf 
wiiich  man  can  never  be.  He  may  inderti 
be,  and  oflcn  is,  as  tender  and  fn)I  of  gentle 
olfices  as  a  woman ;  and  she  may  far,  and  has 
often  been  found,  on  great  occasions,  aacoara- 
geous,  firm,  and  enterprising, as  a  man ;  bet 
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the  chancter  of  both  will  be  mOBt  ftdmired 
when  these  qnalities  cross  them  but  tran- 
siently, like  passing  gleams  of  sunshine  in  a 
stormy  day,  and  do  not  make  the  prevailing 
attribute  of  either.  A  man  seldom  becomes  a 
careful  and  gentle  nurse,  but  when  actuated 
by  strong  afiection;  a  woman  is  seldom 
roused  to  great  and  courageous  exertion  but 
when  something  most  dear  to  her  is  in  imme- 
diate dan^r :  reverse  the  matter,  and  }rou  de- 
form the*  fair  seemliness  of  both.  It  is  from 
this  general  impression  of  their  respective 
natures  that  tenderness  in  man  is  so  pathetic; 
and  valour  in  woman  so  sublime.  A  wise  and 
benevolent  Providence  hath  made  them  par- 
take of  each  other's  more  peculiar  qualities, 
that  they  may  be  meet  and  rational  compan- 
ions to  one  another — that  roan  may  be  beloved, 
and  woman  regarded  with  respect. 

What  has  b^n  considered  as  the  jealousy 
of  man  lest  woman  should  become  his  rival, 
is  founded,!  believe,  on  a  very  different  prin- 
ciple. In  regard  to  mental  acquirements  of 
an  abstruse  or  difficult  kind,  thouffh  a  pretty 
general  disapprobation  of  tliem,  when  found 
in  the  possession  of  women,  is  felt,  ^nd  too 
ofietk  expressed  in  illiberal  and  unworthy 
phrase,  yet,  I  apprehend,  that  had  these  been 
supposed  to  be  cultivated  without  interfering 
with  domestic  duties,  no  prejudice  would  ev- 
er have  been  entertained  against  them.  To 
neglect  useful  and  appropriate  occupations, 
for  those  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  vanity,  rather  than  with  any  oth- 
er gratification,  is  always  offensive.  But  if  a 
woman  possess  that  strong  natural  bent  for 
learning  which  enables  her  to  acquire  it  quick- 
ly, without  prejudice  to  what  is  n\ore  neces- 
sary ;  or  if  ner  fortune  be  so  ample  that  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  reasonably  remains  at 
her  own  disposal,  there  are  few  men,  I  be- 
lieve, who  will  be  disposed  to  find  fiiult  with 
her  for  all  that  she  may  know,  provided  she 
make  no  vain  display  of  her  acquirements ; 
and  amongst  those  few,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
there  will  not  be  one  truly  learned  man  to  be 
found.  Were  learning  chiefly  confined  to 
gownsmen,  a  country  ^ntleman,  who  negr- 
tected  his  affairs  and  his  husbandry  to  Binay 
the  dead  languages,  would  meet  with  as  little 
quarter  as  me  who  is  tauntingly  called  a 
learned  lady,  fiut  as  every  one  m  the  rank 
of  a  gentleman  is  obliged  to  spend  so  many 
years  of  his  youth  in  learning  Latin  and 
Greek,  whatever  may  be  his  natural  bias  or 
destined  profession,  he  is  never  ridiculed,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  for  pursuing  that 
which  has  already  cost  him  so  much  labour. 
Women  have  this  desirable  privilege  over 
the  other  sex,  that  they  may  be  unlearned 
without  any  implied  inreriority ;  and  I  hope 
our  modern  zeal  for  education  will  never  pro- 
ceed far  enough  to  deprive  them  of  this  great 
advantaffe.  At  the  same  time  they  may  avow- 
ediv  ana  creditably  possess  as  much  learning, 
eitner  in  science  or  languages,  as  they  can 
lairly  and  honestly  attain,  the  neglect  or  more 
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necessary  occupations  being  hei^e  considered 
as  approaching  to  a  real  breach  of  rectitude. 

'*  My  helpful  child !  "  was  the  fond  and 
grateful  appellation  bestowed  upon  our  hero- 
me,  with  her  mother's  dying  blessing ;  and 
could  the  daughters  of  every  family  conceive 
the  self-approbation  and  happiness  of  cheerful 
and  useful  occupation,  the  love  of  God  and 
favour  of  man  which  is  earned  by  this  blessed 
character  of  helpfulness,  how  much  vanity 
and  weariness,  and  disappointment,  and  dis- 
content, would  be  banished  from  many  a 
prosperous  home !  ''  It  is  more  blessed  to 
mimster  than  be  ministered  unto,"  said  the 
most  perfect  character  that  ever  appeared  in 
human  form.  Could  any  young  person  of 
ever  such  a  listless  or  idle  disposition,'  not 
entirely  debased  by  selfishness,  read,  in  the 
narrative  alluded  to,  of  the  different  occupa- 
tions of  Lady  Griseld  Baillie  and  a  sister  of 
hers,  nearly  of  her  own  age,  whose  time  was 
mostly  spent  in  reading  or  playing  on  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  and  wish  for  one  moment  to 
have  been  the  last  mentioned  lady,  rather 
than  the  other  ? 

But  in  preferring  a  heroine  ot  this  class  for 
my  Legend,  I  encountered  a  difficulty  which , 
I  fear,  I  have  not  been  able  to  overcome ;  the 
want  of  events,  and  the  most  striking  circum- 
stance of  the  story  belonging  to  the  earlier 
part  of  it,  while  the  familiar  domestic  details 
of  her  life,  which  so  faithfully  reveal  the 
sweetest  traits  of  her  character,  are  associated 
in  our  imaginations  with  what  is  considered 
as  vulgar  and  mean.  I  have  endeavoured  by 
the  selection  I  have  made  of  things  to  be  no- 
ticed, and  in  the  expressions  which  convey 
them  to  the  fancy,  to  offend,  as  little  as  might 
be,  the  fastidious  reader ;  and  I  beg  that  he 
will  on  his  part  receive  it  with  indulgence. 

Of  the  few  shorter  pieces,  contained  in  this 
small  volume,  I  have  little  to  say.  The  two 
first  were  originally  written  very  rapidly  for 
the  amusement  of  a  young  friend,  who  was 
fond  of  firightful  stories ;  but  I  have  since  en- 
deavoured to  correct  some  of  tlie  defects  aris- 
ing from  hasty  composition.  The  third  is 
taEen  from  a  true,  or  at  least  traditional  story. 
It  was  told  to  me  by  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
as  one  which  he  had  heard  from  his  mother, 
the  late  Lady  Beaumont,  who  said  it  was  a 
tradition  belonging  to  the  castle  of  some  Baron 
in  the  north  of  England,  where  it  was  believ- 
ed to  havd  happened .  It  was  recommended 
by  him  as  a  good  subject  for  a  ballad,  and, 
with  such  a  recommendation,  I  was  easily 
tempted  to  endeavour,  at  least,  to  preserve  its 
simple  and  striking  circumstances,  in  that 
popular  fotm.  I  have  altered  nothing  of  the 
story,  nor  have  I  added  anything  but  the 
founding  of  the  abbey  and  the  Baron's  becom- 
ing a  monk,  in  imitation  of  the  ending  of  thr ' 
exquisite  ballad,  The  Eve  of  St.  John,  wh' 
so  much  is  implied  in  so  few  words ;  the  ^ 
and  simplicity  of  which,  I  have  always  - 
ularly  admired,  though  I  readily  ov 
the  reader  will  have  too  much  zeasr 
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it  pecaliarlv  fitted  for  the  rabgeet  of  a  myite- 
rioos  ballaJ,  and  being  loth  to  loee  it  entirelj, 
I  have  Tentured  to  introduce  it  to  the  reader 
in  its  present  form.  Ballade  of  this  cfaaiader 
senerallj  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  stmt 
degree  A  interest  They  most  be  very  iH- 
WDtlen  indeed  if  this  fail  to  be  the  case ;  aad 
if  some  modem  ballads  of  extraordinary  pow- 
er, from  a  Tery  witching  pen,  have  not  ren- 
dered the  public  less  easy  to  pleaae  than  they 
formerly  were,  I  may  hope  that  these  prodnc- 
tions,  slight  as  they  are,  will  at  least  be  je- 
oeived  with  forbearance. 

Having  now  said  aU  which,  I  behrve,  1 
mav  reasonably  say  in  explanatifm  and  behalf 
of  the  contents  of  my  book,  1  leare  my  reader 
to  ]ienue  it,  perhaps,  in  nearly  the  same  dis- 
position regarding  it  as  if  1  had  said  nothiaf 
at  all  on  tte  subject.  But  I  have  the  satis- 
faction, at  least,  of  having  endeavoured  to  A» 
justice  to  myself,  and  shall  not  be 
unheard. 
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I. 

[hsbitsiblx  to  hiffh  heroic  deeds, 

[b  there  a  spirit  clothed  in  mortal  weeds, 

Who  at  the  Patriot's  moTing  story. 

Devoted  to  his  country's  gf^d, 

Devoted  to  his  country's  glory, 

Sheddinff  for  freemen's  rights  his  generoos 

olood; — 
List'neth  not  with  breath  heaved  high, 
Qui V 'ring  nerve,  and  glistening  eve. 
Peeling  within  a  spara  of  heavenly  flame, 
That  with  the  hero's  worth  may   humble 

kindred  claim  i 
f  such  there  be,  still  let  him  plod 
!)n  the  dull  foggy  Ptths  of  care, 
*f  or  raise  his  eyes  from  the  dank  sod 
To  view  creation  fair : 
^hat  boots  to  him  the  wond'rous  woriu  of 

God? 
iis  soul  with  brutal  things  hath  ta'en  its 

earthy  lair. 

II. 

!^ome,  youths,  whose  eyes  are  forward  cast 

Vnd  in  the  future  see  the  past, — 

The  past,  as  winnow'd  in  the  earlv  mind 

iVith  husk  and  prickle  left  behind  f 

?ome  ;  whether  under  lowland  vest 

)r,  by  the  mo6ntain-tartan  prest, 

Tour  gen'rous  bosoms  heave ; 

^ausing  a  while  in  thoughtful  rest, 

4y  legend  lay  receive. 

/ome,  aged  sires,  who  love  to  tell 

Vhat  fields  were  fought,  what  deeds  were 

done; 
Vhat  things  in  olden  times  befell, — 
i'hose  good  old  times,  whose  term  is  run  ! 
^me  ye,  whose  manly  strength  with  pride 
B  breasting  now  the  present  tide 
)f  worldly  strife,  and  cast  aside 
i  hasty  glance  at  what  hath  been ! 
/ome,  courtly  dames,  in  silken  sheen, 
Lnd  ye,  who  under  thatched  rooft  abide ; 
'ea,  ev'n  the  barefoot  child  by  cottage  fire, 
Vho  doth  some  shreds  of  northern  lore  ac- 

c|uire, 
ty  the  stirr'd  embers'  scanty  light, — 
•ist  to  my  legend  lay  of  Wallace  wight. 

III. 

cotland,  with  breast  unmail'd,  had  sheath'd 

her  sword, 
tifling  each  rising  curse  and  hopeless  prayer, 
.nd  sank  beneath  the  Southron's  faithless 

lord 
n  sullen,  deep  despair. 
*he  hold  and  castles  of  the  land 
^ere  by  her  hateful  foemen  mann'd. 
'o  revels  in  each  stately  hall, 
^id  tongues  of  foreign  accent  call, 


Where  her  quell'd  chiefs  must  tamely  bear 
From  braggard  pride  the  taunting  jeer. 
Her  harvest-fields,  by  strangers  reap'd. 
Were  in  the  stranger's  garner  heap  d. 
Tile  tenant  of  the  poorest  cot, 
Seeing  the  spoiler  from  his  door 
Bear  unreproved  his  hard-earn 'd  store, 
Blush'd  thus  to  be,  and  be  a  SCot. 
The  very  infant  at  his  mother's  beck, 
Tho'  with  writh'd  lip  and  scowling  eye. 
Was  taught  to  keep  his  lisping  tongue  in  check , 
Nor  curse  the  Southron  passing  by. 

IV, 

Baron  brave  and  girded  knight, 

The  tyrant's  hireung  slaves  could  be ; 

Nor  graced  their  state,  nor  held  their  right. 

Alone  upon  his  rocky  height. 

The  eagle  rear'd  his  unstam'd  crest, 

And,  soaring  from  his  cloudy  nest, 

Turn'd  to  the  sun  his  daring  eye, 

And  wing'd  at  will  the  azure  sky, 

For  he  alone  was  free. 

V. 

Oh !  who  so  base  as  not  to  feel 
The  pride  of  freedom  once  enjoy 'd, 
Tho'  hostile  gold  or  hostile  steel 
Have  long  that  bliss  destroy^  ! 
The  meanest  drudge  will  sometimes  vaunt 
Of  independent  sires,  who  bore 
Names  known  to  fame  in  days  of  yore, 
'Spite  of  the  smiling  stranger's  taunt ; 
But  recent  freedom  lost — what  heart 
Can  bear  the  humbling  thought — the  quick'- 
ning,  mad'ning  smart ! 

VI.      . 
Yes.  Caledonian  hearts  did  bum. 
And  their  base  chain  in  secret  spurn ; 
And,  bold  upon  some  fnture  day, 
Swore  to  assert  Old  Scotland's  native  sway ; 
But  'twas  in  fitful  thoughts  that  pass'd  in 

thought  away. 
Tho'  musing  m  lone  cave  or  forest  deep, 
Some  generous  youths  might  all  indignant 

weep ; 
Or  in  the  vision'd  hours  of  sleep. 
Gird  on  their  swords  for  Scotland's  right, 
And  from  her  soil  the  spoiler  sweep, 
Yet  all  this  bold  emprise  pass'd  witn  the  pass- 
ing night. 

VIL 

But  in  the  woods  of  Allerslie, 
Within  the  walls  of  good  Dundee, 
Or  by  the  pleasant  banks  of  Ayr, 
Wand'ring  o'er  heath  or  upland  ftir, 
Existed  worth  without  alloy, 
In  form  a  man,  in  yean  a  boy, 
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Whoae  nightly  thoughts  for  Scotland*s  weal, 
Which  clothed  his  form  in  mimick  Bleel, 
Which  helm'd  his  brow,  and  glar'd  his  hand, 
To  drive  the  tyrant  from  the  land, 
Paaa'd  not  away  with  passing  sleep ; 
Bat  did,  as  daneer  nearer  drew, 
Their  purposed  bent  the  firmer  keep. 
And  iiill  the  bolder  grew. 

vin. 

Tis  pleasant  in  his  early  froUck  feats, 
Which  fond  tradition  long  and  oft  repeats, 
The  op'ninff  of  some  dauntless  soul  to  trace, 
Whose  bright  career  of  fame  a  country's  an- 
nals grace  ; 
Yet  this  brief  kgend  n)ust  forbear  to  tell 
The  bold  adventures  that  befell 
The  stripling  Wallace,  Uffht  and  strong. 
The  shady  woods  of  Clyde  among, 
Where,  roaring  o'er  its  rocky  walls. 
The  water's  headlong  torrent  falls, 
Full,  rapid,  powerful,  flashing  to  the  light, 
Till  sunk  Uie  boiling  gulf  beneath. 
It  mounts  again  like  snowy  wreath, 
Which,  scatter'd  by  contending  blasts. 
Back  to  the  clouds  their  treasure  casts, 
A  ceaseless  wild  turmoil,  a  grand  and  wond- 
rous sight ! 
Or,  climbing  Carthland's  Craigs,  that  high 
O'er  their  pent  river  strike  the  eye. 
Wall  above  wall,  half  veil'd,  half  seen, 
The  pendant  folds  of  wood  between, 
With  jagged  breach,  and  rift,  and  scar. 
Like  the  scorch 'd  wreck  of  ancient  war, 
And  seem,  to  musing  fancy's  gaze. 
The  ruin'd  holds  of  other  days. 
His  native  scenes,  sublime  and  wild, 
Where  oft  the  youth  his  hours  beguil'd, 
As  forester  with  bugle  horn ; 
As  angler  in  the  pooly  wave  : 
As  fugitive  in  lonely  cave, 
Forsaken  and  forlorn ! 
When  still,  as  foeman  cross'd  his  way, 
Alone,  defenceless,  or  at  bay. 
He  raised  his  arm  for  freemen's  right, 
And  on  proud  robbers  fell  the  power  of  Wal- 
lace wight 

IX. 

« 

There  is  a  melancholy  pleasure 

In  tales  of  hapless  love  ; — a  treasure 

From  which  the  sadden 'd  bosom  borrows 

A  short  respite  from  present  sorrows, 

And  ev'n  the  gay  delight  to  feel. 

As  down  young  cheexs  the  soft  tears  steal ; 

Yet  will  I  not  that  woeful  tale  renew. 

And  in  light  hasty  words  relate 

How  the  hase  Southron's  arm  a  woman  slew, 

And  robb'd  him  of  his  wedded  mate. 

The  name  of  her,  who  shar'd  his  noble  breast. 

Shall  be  remember'd  and  be  blest. 

A  sweeter  lay,  a  gentler  song. 

To  those  sad  woes  belong ! 

X. 

As  light'ning  from  some  twilight  cloud, 
At  first  but  uke  a  streaky  line 


In  the  hudk'd  skjr,  with  fitfbl  shine 

Its  unregarded  brightness  poms. 

Till  from  its  spreading,  darkly  vulumed  fllixead 

The  bursting  tempest  roars ; 

His  countrymen  with  faithless  gaze 

Beheld  his  valour's  early  blaze. 

XI. 

But  rose  at  length  with  swelling  &ine 
The  honours  of  his  deathless  name ; 
Till,  to  the  country's  farthest  bound. 
All  gen'rous  hearts  stirr'd  at  the  soond ; 
Then  Scotland's  youth  with  new-wak'd  pcide, 
Flock'd  ghidly  to  the  hero's  side. 
In  harness  braced,  with  bumish'd  htaad, 
A  brave  and  noble  band ! 

xn. 

Lenox,  Douglas,  Campbell,  Hay, 

Boyd,  Scrimger,  Ruthven,HalidaT, 

Gordon,  Crawfoid,  Keith,  were  there; 

Lauder,  Lundy,  Cleland,  Kerr, 

Steven,  Ii^Iand's  vagrant  lord ; 

Newbiggen,  Fraser,  Rutherford, 

Dundas  and  Tinto,  Currie,  Soolt ; 

Nor  be  in  this  brave  list  forgot 

A  Wallace  of  the  hero's  blood. 

With  many  patriots  staunch  and  good ; 

And  first,  though  latest  nam'd,  there  came, 

Within  lus  gen  reus  breast  to  hold 

A  brother's  place, — ^true  war-male  bold  f 

The  good,  the  gallant  Grapam. 

Xlll. 

Thus  grown  to  strength,  on  B\ggar*B  veU* 

fought  field 
He  made  on  marshall'd  host  his  first  essay; 
Where  Edward's  gather'd  powers,  in  strong 

array, 
Did  to  superior  skill  and  valour  yield. 
And  gain'd  the  glorious  day. 

XIV. 

Then  at  the  forest  kirk,  that  spot  of  groood 
Long  to  be  honour'd,  flush'd  with  victory. 
Crowded  the  Scottish  worthies,  bold  and'fjrt^, 
Their  noble  chicflain  rotmd ; 
Where  many  a  generous  heart  beat  high 
With  glowing  cheek  and  flashing  eye, 
And  many  a  portly  figure  trod 
With  stately  steps  the  trampled  sod. 
Banners  in  the  wind  were  streaming; 
In  the  morning  light  were  gleaming 
Sword,  and  spear,  and  bumish'd  mail^ 
And  crested  helm,  and  avantail, 
And  tartan  plaids,  of  many  a  hue, 
In  flickering  sunbeams  brighter  grew, 
While  youthful  warriors'  weapons  rin^ 
With  hopeful,  wanton  brandishing. 

XV. 

There,  midmost  in  the  warlike  throng. 
Stood  William  Wallace,  tall  and  strong ; 
Towering  fkr  above  the  rest. 
With  portly  mien  and  ample  breast, 
Brow  and  eye  of  high  command. 
Visage  fiiir,  and  figure  grand : 
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Ev'n  to  the  dallest  peasant  Btanding  bjr, 
Who  fasten'd  still  onhixD  awondenngeje, 
He  seemM  the  master-Bpirit  of  the  land. 

XVI. 

O  for  same  magic  power  to  ffi?e 
In  visionM  form  what  then  did  live ! 
That  ffroop  of  heroes  to  pourtray, 
Who  from  their  trammell  d  country  broke 
The  hateful  tyrant's  galling  yoke 
On  that  eventful  day  ! 

XVII. 

Behold !    like  changeful   streamers  of  the 

North, 
Which  tinge  at  times  the  wintry  night, 
With  many  hues  of  glowing  light, 
Their  momentary  forms  break  forth 
To  fancy's  gifled  sight. 
Each  in  his  warlike  panoply 
With  sable  plumage  waving  high, 
And  burnish'd  sword  in  sinewy  hand, 
Appears  a  chieftain  of  command,  • 
Whose  will,  by  look  or  sign  to  catch, 
A  thousand  eager  vassals  watch. 
What  tho'  those  warriors,  gleaming  round, 
On  peaceful  death-bed  never  lay, 
Bat  each,  upon  his  fiited  day^ 
His  end  on  field  or  scaffold  found  ; 
Oh  !  start  not  at  the  vision  bright, 
As  if  it  were  a  ghastly  sight ! 
For,  'midst  their  earthly  coil,  they  knew 
Feelings  of  joy  so 'keen,  so  true. 
As  he  who  feels,  with  up-rais'd  eye. 
Thanks  Heaven  for  life,  and  cannot  rue 
The  gifl,  be  what  it  may  the  deaUi  that  he 

shall  die. 

xvm. 

Warden  of  Scotland,  (not  ashamed 
A  native  right  of  rule  to  own 
In  worth  and  valour  matchless  shown) 
Thev  William  Wallace  there  proclaim'd ; 
And  there,  exuHinglv,  each  gallant  soul, 
Ev'n  proudly  yielded  to  such  high  controul. 
Greater  than  aught  a  tyrant  ere  achiev'd. 
Was  power  so  given,  and  so  received. 

XIX. 

This  truth  full  well  King  Edward  knew, 
And  back  his  scatter'd  host  he  drew, 
Suing  for  peace  with  prudent  guile ; 
And  Wallace  in  his  mind,  the  while, 
Scanning  with  wary,  wise  debate 
The  various  dangers  of  the  state. 
Desire  of  further  high  revenge  foregoes 
To  give  the  land  repose. 
But  smother'd  hatred,  in  the  garb  of  peace, 
Did  not,  mean  time,  from  hostile  cunning 

cease; 
But  still  more  cruel  deeds  devis'd, 
In  that  deceitful  seeming  guised. 

XX. 

The  Southron  rulers,  phrasing  fair 

Their  notice,  summon'd  lord,  and  laird,  and 

knight, 
Te  hold  with  them  an  ancient  eonrt  of  right, 


At  the  good  town,  so  n^ed,  their  court  of 

Ayr. 
And  at  this  general  summons  came 
The  pride  and  hope  of  many  a  name. 
The  love  and  anxious  care  of  many  a  gentle 

dame. 

XXI. 

Ent'ring  the  fatal  Bams,  fair  sight ! 
Went  one  by  one  the  manly  train, 
But  neither  oaron,  laird,  nor  knight, 
Did  e'er  return  again. 
A  heaven-commission'd  friend  that  day 
Stopp'd  Wallace,  hast'nine  on  his  way, 

S¥no,  by  some  seeming  (fiance  detained, 
ad  later  at  his  home  remained,) 
The  horse's  bridle  sternly  grasp'd, 
And  then  for  rueful  utterance  sasp'd. 
*^  Oh !  go  not  to  the  Barns  of  Ayr  ! 
"  Kindred  and  friends  are  murder'd  there. 
'*  The  faithless  Southrons,  one  by  one, 
"  On  them  the  hangman's  task  bath  done. 
"  Oh !  turn  thy  steed,  and  fearful  ruin  shun  ! " 
He,  shudd'ring,  heard,  with  visage  pale, 
Which  auick^  chang'd  to  vrrath's  terrific 

nue; 
And  then  apace  came  sorrow's  bursting  wail ; 
The  noble  heart  could  weep  that  coiSd  not 

quail, 
"  My  friends,  my  kinsmen,  war-mates,  bold 

and  true! 
**  Met  ye  a  villain's  end !   Oh  is  it  so  with 


you 


i»' 


xxn. 


The  hero  tum'd  his  chafing  steed, 
And  to  the  wild  woods  bent  his  speed. 
But  not  to  keep  in  hiding  there. 
Or  give  his  sorrow  to  despair, 
For  the  fierce  tumult  in  his  breast 
To  speedy,  dreadful  action  press'd. 
And  there  within  a  tangled  glade, 
List'ning  the  courser*s  coming  tread. 
With  hearts  that  shar'd  his  ire  and  grief, 
A  faithful  band  receiv'd  their  chief. 

XXIII. 

In  Ayr  the  guilty  Southrons  held  a  feast. 
When  that  dire  day  its  direful  course  had  run. 
And  laid  tliem  down,  their  weary  Umhs  to  rest 
Where  the  foul  deed  was  done. 
But  ere  beneath  the  cottage  thatch 
Cocks  had  crow'd  the  second  watch ; 
When  sleepers  breathe  in  heavy  plight, 
Press'd  with  the  visions  of  the  night. 
And  spiritg,  firom  unhallow'd  ground, 
Ascend,  to  walk  their  silent  round ; 
When  trembles  dell  or  desert  heath. 
The  witches'  orgy  dance  beneath, — 
To  the  roused  Warder's  fearful  gaze. 
The  Bams  of  Ayr  were  in  a  blaze. 

XXIV. 

The  dense,  dun  smoke  was  mounting  slow 
And  stately,  from  the  flaming  wreck  below. 
And  mantling  &r  aloft  in  many  a  volnmed 

wreath ; 
Whikt  town  and  woods,  and  ocean  wide  did 

lie. 
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Tinctur'd  like  glowing  fbmace-iron,  beneath 

Its  awful  canopy. 

Red  mazy  sparka  soon  with  the  dense  smoke 

blended, 
And  far  around  like  fiery  sleet  descended. 
From  the  scorch'd  and  crackling  pile 
Fierce  burst  the  growing  flames  the  while ; 
Thro'  creviced  wall  and  bnttieas  Btrong, 
Sweeping  tihe  rafier'd  roofs  along  ; 
Which,  as  with  sudden  crash  they  fell, 
Their  raging  fierceness  seem'd  to  quell, 
And  for  a  passing  instant  spiead 
O'er  land  and  sea  a  lurid  shade ; 
Then  with  increasing  brightness,  high 
In  spiral  form,  shot  to  the  sky 
Witn  momentary  height  so  erand. 
That  chill'd  beholders  breathless  stand. 

XXV. 

Thus  rose  and  fell  the  flaming  surgy  flood, 
'Till  fencinff  round  the  gulphy  light. 
Black,  jagg  d,  and  bare,  a  fearful  signt! 
Like  ruin  grim  of  former  days, 
Seen  'thwart  the  broad  sun's  setting  rays, 
The  guilty  fiibric  stood. 

XXVI. 

And  dreadful  are  the  deaths,  I  ween. 
Which  midst  that  fearful  wreck  have  been. 
The  pike  and  sword,  and  smoke  and  fire, 
Ha?e  minister'd  to  vengeful  ire. 
New-waked  wretches  stood  aghast 
To  see  the  fire-flood  in  their  rear, 
Close  to  their  breast  the  pointed  spear, 
And  in  wild  horrour  yell'd  their  last 

XXVII. 

But  what  dark  figures  now  emerge 

From  the  dread  gulph  and  cross  3ie  light. 

Appearing  on  its  fearful  verge, 

£ach  like  an  armed  sprite  ? 

Whilst  one  above  the  rest  doth  tower, — 

A  form  of  stern  ^gantic  power. 

Whirling  from  his  lofly  stand 

The  smould'ring  stone  or  burning  brand  ? 

Those  are  the  leagued  for  Scotland's  native 

right, 
Whose  clashing  arms  nns  Southron's  knell, 
When  to  their  fearful  woric  they  fdl, — 
That  form  is  Wallace  wight. 


XXVIII. 

And  he  like  Heaven's  impetuous  blast 

Which  stops  not  on  its  mission'd  way, 

By  early  morn,  in  strong  amy, 

Onward  to  Glasgow  past ; 

Where  English  riercy  held  the  rule ; 

Too  noble  and  too  brave  to  be  a  tyrant's  tool. 

A  summon'd  court  should  there  have  been, 

But  there  far  other  coil  was  seen. 

With  fellest  raire,  in  lane  and  street, 

Did  harnees'd  Scot  and  Southron  meet ; 

Well  fought  and  bloody  was  the  fierce  affiay : 

But  Piercy  was  by  Wallace  slain. 

Who  put  to  rout  his  num'rous  train, 

And  gain'd  the  town  by  noon  of  day. 


XXIX. 

Nor  paused  he  there,  for  ev'ning  tide 

Saw  him  at  Both  well's  hosUle  gate. 

Which  might  not  long  assault  uiide. 

But  yielded  to  ila  fate. 

And  on  &6m  thence,  with  growing  fugue, 

He  held  his  rapid,  ^orioos  courBe ; 

Whilst  his  roused  dansmen,  braced  and  bold; 

As  town  and  castle,  tower  and  hold, 

To  the  resistless  victor  fell, 

His  patriot  numbers  swell. 

Thus  when  with  current  full  and  strong. 

The  wintry  river  bears  alone 

Thro'  mountain  pass,  and  fnth,  and  plain; 

Streams  that  fiom  many  sources  pour. 
Answer  from  far  its  kindred  roar, 
And  deep'ning  echoes  roar  again. 
From  its  hill  of  heathy  brown. 
The  muirland  streamlet  hastens  down; 
The  mountain  torrent  from  its  rock. 
Shoots  to  the  glen  with  furious  shock; 
E'en  runlet  low,  and  sluggish  burn. 
Speed  to  their  chief  with  many  a  maxy  turn. 
And,  in  his  mingled  strength,  roll  pfoodly  to 
the  mam. 

XXX. 

O'er  Stirling's  towers  his  standard  piays. 
Lorn  owns  bis  rule,  Argyle  obeys. 
In  Angus,  Mems,  and  Aberdeen, 
Nor  English  Lord  nor  Cerf  is  seen ; 
Dundee  alone  averts  Kine  Edward's  &te. 
And  Scotland's  warden  thunden  at  ber  gale. 

XXXf. 

But  there  his  eager  hopes  are  crcee'd; 
For  news  are  brought  of  English  host, 
Which  fast  approaching  thro'  the  land. 
At  Stirling  mean  to  mue  their  stand.' 
Faint  speiOLB  the  haggard  breathless  scout. 
Like  one  escaped  fi^m  bloody  rout, — 
"  On,  Cressingham,  and  Warren  lead 
"  The  martial^  host  with  stalwart  speed; 
«  It  numbers  thirty  thousand  men, 
'*  And  thine,  bold  chieftain,  only  ten.** 

xxxn. 


But  higher  tower'd  the  chieflain*s  bead. 
Broad  grew  his  breast  ivith  ampler  spread ; 
O'er  c^k  and  brow  the  deep  flush  past. 
And  to  hi^h  Heaven  his  eyes  he  cast ; 
Bight  plainly  spoke  that  silent  prayer, 
"  My  strength  and  aid  are  Uiere  V 
Then  look'd  he  round  with  kindly  cheer 
On  his  brave  war-mates  standing  near, 
Who  scann'd  his  face  with  eager  eye 
His  secret  feelings  to  descry. 
«Come,  heaits!  who,  on  your  native  soil,. 
*'  For  Scotland's  cause  have  brav«ly  stood,. 
"  Come,  farsce  ye  for  another  broil, 
**  And  prove  your  generous  blood. 
"  Let  us  hot  front  Die  tyrant's  train, 
"  And  he  who  lists  may  count  their  aamfaas 
then.'* 
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XXXIIL 

Nor  doll  of  hearty  nor  ilow  were  they 

Their  noble  Leader  to  obey. 

Cheer'd  with  loud  ihouts  ne  gave  his  prompt 

command, 
Forthwith  to  bound  them  on  their  way. 
And  straight  their  eager  march  they  talte 
O^er  hill  and  heath ,  o  er  burn  and  brake, 
TiH  marshaird  soon  in  dark  array, 
Upon  their  destin'd  field  of  war  they  stand. 

XXXIV. 

Behind  them  lay  the  hardy  north ; 

Before,  the  slowly  winding  Forth 

Flow'd  o'er  the  noiseless  sand ; 

Its  full  broad  tide  with  fossy  sides, 

Which  east  and  west  the  land  divides, 

By  wooden  bridge  was  spann'd. 

Beyond  it,  on  a  craggy  slope, 

Wnose  chimney 'd  roofs  the  steep  ridge  cope. 

There  smoked  an  ancient  town ; 

While  higher  on  the  firm-based  rock. 

Which  oft  had  braved  war's  thunder-shock, 

Embattled  turrets  ih>wn: 

A  firith,  with  fields  and  woods,  and  hamlets 

And  mazy  waters,  slyly  seen, 
Glancing  thro'  shades  of  alder  green. 
Wore  eastward  from  the  sight  to  distance  grey: 
While  broomy  knoll  and  rocky  peak, 
And  heathy  mountains,  bare  and  bleak, 
A  lofty  screen  on  either  hand, 
Majestic  rose,  and  grand. 

XXXV. 

Such  was  the  field  on  which  with  dauntless 

pride 
They  did  their  cominff  foe  abide ; 
Nor  waited  lon^  till  m>m  afar 
Were  spy'd  their  moving  ranks  of  war, 
Like  rising  storm,  wliich,  from  the  western 

main, 
Bears  on  in  seried  length  its  cloudy  train  ; — 
Slowly  approaching  on  the  burthen'd  wind, 
Moves' each  dark  mass,  and  still  another  low- 
ers behind. 
And  soon  upon  the  bridge  appears. 
Darkly  rising  on  the  lig^nt, 
Nodding  plumes  and  pom  ted  spears, 
And,  crowding  close,  full  many  a  warlike 

knight. 
Who  from  its  narrow  gorge  successive  pour, 
To  form  their  ranks  upon  tke  northern  shore. 

XXXVI. 

Now,  with  notes  of  practised  skill. 
English  trumpets,  sounding  shrill, 
The  battle's  faK>astful  prelude  give, 
Which  answer  pompt  and  bold  receive 
From  Scottish  drnm's  long  rowling  beat, 
And, — sound  to  valiant  clansmen  sweet ! — 
The  highland  pipe,  whose  lengthen'd  swell 
Of  warlike  pibroch,  rose  and  rell^ 
Like  wailings  of  the  midnight  wind, 
With  voice  of  distant  streams  combin'd, 
While  mountain,  rock,  and  dell,  the  martial 
din  repeat. 


XXXVII. 

Then  many  a  hi|rh-plumed  gallant  rear'd  his 

head. 
And  proudly  smote  the  ground  with  firmer 

tread. 
Who  did,  ere  close  of  ev'ning,  lye 
With  gha^v  face  turn'd  to  Uie  sky, 
No  more  again  the  rouse  of  war  to  hear. 
And  many  for  the  combat  bum'd, 
Who  never  from  its  broil  retum'd, 
Kindred  or  home  to  cheer. 
How  short  the  term  that  shall  divide 
The  firm-nerv'd  youth's  exerted  force ,^- 
The  warrior,  glowing  in  his  pride. 
From  the  cola  stiffen  *d  corse  ! 
A  little  term,  pass'd  with  such  speed. 
As  would  in  courtly  revel  scarce  suffice. 
Mated  with  lady  fair,  in  silken  guise. 
The  measur'd  dance  to  lead. 

XXXVIII. 

His  soldiers,  firm  as  living  rock, 

Now  braced  them  for  the  oattle's  shock; 

And  watch'd  their  chieftain's  keen    looks 

glancing 
From  marshaird  clans  to  foes  advancing ; 
Smiled  with  the  smile  his  eye  that  lighten 'd, 
Glow'd  with  the  glow  his  brow  that  bright- 

en'd  : 
But  when  his  bumish'd  brand  he  drew, 
His  towering  form  terrific  grew. 
And  eveiy  Scotchman,  at  die  si^ht, 
Felt  thro'  his  nerves  a  giant's  mi^ht, 
And  dre.w  his  patriot  sword  with  Wallace 

wight. 

XXXIX. 

•  • 

For  what  of  thrilling  sympathy. 

Did  e'er  in  human^fiosom  vie' 

With  that  which  stirs  the  soldier's  breast, 

When,  high  in  god-like  worth  confessed, 

Some  noble  leader  gives  command, 

To  combat  for  his  native  land  ? 

No ;  friendship's  freely-flowing  tide. 

The  soul  expanding ;  filial  pride, 

That  hears  with  craving,  fond  desire 

The  bearings  of  a  gallant  sire ; 

The  yearnings  of  domestic  bliss, 

Ev'n  love  itself  will  yield  to  this. 

XL. 

Few  words  the  lofty  hero  utter'd, 
But  deep  response  was  widely  mutter 'd, 
Like  echo'd  echoes,  circling  round 
Some  mountain  lake's  steep  rocky  bound. 

XLI. 

Then  rush'd  they  fiercely  on  their  foes. 

And  loud  o'er  drum  and  war-pipe  rose 

The  battle's  mingled  roar. 

The  eager  shout,  the  weapon's  clash ; 

The  adverse  ranks'  first  closing  crash, 

The  sullen  hum  of  striving  Ufe, 

The  busy  beat  of  trampling  strife, 

From  castle,  rocks,  and  mountains  round, 

Down  the  long  firth,  a  grand  and  awful  sound, 

A  thousand  echoes  bore. 
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XLU. 

8pean  croM'd  spean,  a  bending  grove, 
Ab  front  to  front  the  warriors  strove. 
Thro'  the  dust-clouds,  rising  dun, 
Their  bumish'd  brands  flashed  to  the  sun 
With  quickly  changing,  shiv'ring  liffht, 
Like  streamers  on  the  northern  ni'gnt; 
While  arrow-showers  came  hurtling  past. 
Like  splinter'd  wreck  driven  by  the  blast, 
What  time  fierce  winter  is  contending, 
With  Norway's  pines,  their  branches  rending. 

XLIIl. 

Long  penants,  flags,  and  banners  move 
The  fearful  strife  of  arms  above. 
Not  as  displayed  in  colours  fair. 
They  floated  on  the  morning  air ; 
But  with  a  quick,  ungentle  motion. 
As  sheeted  sails,  torn  t>y  the  blast, 
Flap  round  some  vessel's  rocking  mast 
Upon  a  stormy  ocean. 

XLIV. 

Opposing  ranks,  that  onward  bore, 
In  tumult  miz'd,  are  ranks  no  more ; 
Nor  aught  discern'd  of  skill  or  form ; — 
All  a  wild,  bick'ring,  steelv  storm ! 
While  oft  around  some  fav'rite  Chieftain's 

crest. 
The  turmoil  thick'ning,  darkly  rose. 
As  on  rough  seas  the  billow  grows, 
O'er  lesser  waves  high-heaved,  but  soon  de- 

prest. 
Bo  gallant  Grame,thou  noble  Scot ! 
Around  thee  rose  the  fearful  frav. 
And  other  brave  compeers  of  bold  essay. 
Who  did  not  spare  tneir  mothers',  sons  that 

day. 
And  ne'er  shall  be  forgot. 

XLV. 

But  where  the  mighty  Wallace  fought. 

Like  spirit  quick,  like  giant  strong, 

Plunging  the  foe's  thick  ranks  among. 

Wide  room  in  little  time  was  hew'd, 

And  grixly  sights  around  were  strew'd; 

RecoU'd  aghast  the  helmed  throng. 

And  every  hostile  thing  to  earth  was  brought. 

Full  strong  and  hardy  was  the  foe 

To  whom  he  gave  a  second  blow. 

Many  a  Knight  and  Lord 

Fell  victims  to  his  sword, 

And  Cressinghom's  proud  crest  lay  low. 

XLVL 
And  yet,  all  Southrons  as  they  were, 
Their  ranks  dispcrs'd,  their  leader  slain. 
Passing  the  bridge  with  dauntless  air, 
They  still  came  pouring  on  the  plain ; 
But  weakened  of  its  rafter 'd  strength, 
'Tis  said  by  warlike  craft,  and  trod 
By  such  successive  crowds,  at  length 
TTie  fabrick  fell  with  all  its  living  load. 
Loud  was  the  shriek  the  sinking  Southrons 

gave, 
Thus  dash'd  into  the  deep  and  booming  wave. 
For  there  a  fearful  death  hod  they, 


Clutching  each  floating  thine  in  Tain, 
And  struggling  rose  ami  Bonk  again. 
Who,  'mi£t  the  battle**  loud  al&y , 
Had  the  fair  meed  of  honour  soogot. 
And  on  the  field  like  lions  fought. 

XLVII. 

And  there,  upon  that  field — a  bloody  field. 

Where  manv  a  wounded  youth  was  lying. 

And  many  dead  and  many  dying. 

Did  England's  arms  to  Scotland's  heroes  yield. 

The  close  confusion  opening  round, 

The  wild  pursuit's  receding  somd. 

Is  ringing  in  their  ears,  who  low 

On  cloated  earth  are  laid,  nor  know, 

When  those  who  chase  and  thoae  wise  fly. 

With  hasty  feet  come  clatt'rinff  by. 

Or  who  hath  won  or  who  hath  lost ; 

Save  when  some  dying  Scotchman  lifts  ki» 

heaiL 
And.  asking  faintly  how  the  daj  hath  aped, 
At  the  glad  news,  half  from  the  grooad 
Starts  up,  and  gives  a  cheering  aouod, 
And  waves  his  hand,  and  yields  the  ghosL 
A  smile  is  on  the  corse's  cheek, 
Stretch'd  by  the  heather  boah,  on  death-bed 

bare  and  bleak. 

XLVm. 

With  rueful  eyes  the  wreck  of  that  dire  how, 
The  Southron's  yet  unbroken  power. 
As  on  the  river's  adverse  shore  they  stood, 
Silent  beheld,  till,,  like  a  mountain  flood, 
Rnsh'd  Stirling's  castled  warriors  to  the  plain  ^ 
Attacked  their  now  desponding  focoe. 
And  fierceljjT  press'd  their  hasty  coune 
Back  to  their  hoasted  native  soil  again. 

XLIX. 

Of  foes  BO  long  detested^ — fear'd, 
Were  towns  and  castles  quickly  clear'd , 
Thro'  ail  the    land  at  will    might 

range  : 
Nor  slave  nor  tyrant  there  appear *d ; 
It  was  a  blessea  change  ! 

L. 

The  peasant's  cot  and  homely  farm. 
Hall-house  and  tower,  secure  from  hann 
Or  lawless  spoil,  again  became 
The  cheerful  charge  of  wife  or  dame. 
'Neath  humble  roots,  from  rafter  slung 
The  harmless  spear,  on  which  waa  hung 
The  flaxen  yarn  in  spindles  coil'd, 
And  leathern  pouch  and  hoxen  soird, 
And  rush  or  osier  creel  *,  that  held 
Both  field  and  household  gear ;  whilst  swell'd 
With  store  of  Scotland's  lav 'rite  food. 
The  seemly  sack  in  comer  stood; 
Remains  of  what  the  foe  had  left ; 
Glad  sight  to  folks  so  long  bereft ! 
And  lo&'d  at  oft  and  wisely  spared, 
Tho*  still  with  poorer  neighbours  ahared. 
The  wooden  quaigh  f  and  trencher  placed 
On  the  shelv'd  wall,  its  rudeness  graced. 

*  Creel ,  the  co3imon  Scotch  name  for  baskck 
t  Qoaigh,  a  stained  drinking  cop.     ^ 
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Beneath  the  pot  red  AggoHa  fflanoed. 
And  on  the  heurth  the  spindM  danced, 
As  hoiuewife's  slight,  so  finely  true, 
The  lenethen'd  itaem  from  distaff  drew. 
While  she,  belike,  sanff  ditty  shrill 
Of  Southron  louns  with  lengthen'd  trill. 

LI. 

In  castle  hall  with  open  gate, 

The  noble  Ladj  kept  her  state, 

With  girdle  clasp'd  by  fern  of  price, 

Buckle  or  hasp  of  rare  device, 

Which  held,  constrain 'd  o'er  bodice  tight, 

Her  woollen  robe  of  colours  bright; 

And  with  bent  head  and  tranquil  eye, 

And  gesture  of  &ir  courtesy, 

The  stranger  guest  bade  to  hier  board 

Tho'  far  a  field  her  warlike  lord. 

A  board  where  smoked  on  dishes  clear 

Of  massy  pewter,  sav'ry  cheer, 

And  potent  ale  was  foaming  aeen 

O'er  tankards  bright  of  silver  sheen. 

Which  erst,  when  foemen  bore  the  sway. 

Beneath  the  sod  deep  buried  lay. 

For  household  goods,  from  many  a  hoard, 

Were  now  to  household  use  restored. 

LH.- 

Neighbours  with  neighbours  joined,  begin 
Their  cheerful  toil,  whilst  mmffled  din 
Of  saw  or  hammer  cleave  the  air, 
The  roofless  bigging  *  to  repair, 
The  woodman  fells  the  gnaned  tree, 
The  ploughman  whistles  on  the  lea  -, 
The  falkner  keen  his  bird  lets  fly, 
As  lordlings  gaze  with  upcast  eye ; 
The  arrowed  sportsman  strays  at  will. 
And  fearless  strays  o'er  moor  and  hill ; 
The  traveller  pricks  along  the  plain ; 
The  herdboys  shout  and  children  play ; 
Scotland  is  Scotland  once  again. 
And  all  are  boon  and  gay. 

LTII. 

Thus,  freedom  from  a  grievous  yoke, 
Like  gleam  of  sunshine  o'er  them  broke ; 
And  souls,  when  ioy  and  peace  were  new, 
Of  every  nature,  kindlier  grew. 
It  was  a  term  of  liberal  dealing, 
And  active  hope  and  friendly  feeling; 
Thro'  all  the  land  might  freemen  range, 
It  was  a  blessed  change  ! 

LIV. 

So,  when  thro'  forest  wild  hath  past 
The  mingled  fray  of  shower  and  blast, 
Tissae  of  threaded  gems  is  worn 
By  flower  and  f^n  and  brier  and  thorn, 
While  the  scourged  oak  and  shaken  pine. 
Aloft  in  brighten  d  verdure  shine. 
Then  Wallace  to  St.  Johnston  went, 
And  thro'  the  country  quickly  sent 
Summons  to  burgher,  knight,  and  lord, 
Who,  there  convened,  wiSi  one  accord, 

"  Biffgingy  house  or  building  of  any  kind,  but 
generally  rustic  and  mean. 
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Took  solemn  oath  with  short  debate, 
Offealty  to  the  state, 

Until  a  King's  acknowledged,  rightful  sway, — 
A  native  King,  they  shomd  wiUi  loyal  hearts 

obey. 
And  he  with  foresight  wise,  to  spare 
Poor  Scotland,  scourged,  exhausted,  bare. 
Whose  fields  unplougn'd,  and  pastures  scant. 
Had  brought  her  hardy  sons  to  want, 
His  conquering  armv  southward  led. 
Which  was  on  England's  plenty  fed  : 
And  there,  I  trow,  for  many  months  they  took 
Spoil  of  the  land  which  ill  that  hateful  change 

could  brook. 

LV. 

Edward,  meantime ,  asham'd  and  wroth 

At  such  unseemly  foil,  and  loth 

So  to  be  bearded,  sent  defiance 

To  Scotland's  chief,  in  sure  reliance 

That  he,  with  all  which  he  may  southward 

bring. 
Of  warlike  forec^  dare  not  encounter  Eng- 
land's King. 

LVI. 

But  Wallace,  on  the  day  appointed. 

Before  this  scepter *d  and  anointed, 

Who,  strengthen'd  with  a  num'rous  host, 

There  halted,  to  maintain  his  boast, 

On  Stanmore's  height,  their  battle  ground. 

With  all  his  valiant  Scots  was  found. 

A  narrow  space  of  stony  moor. 

With  heath  and  likens  mottled  o'er, 

And  cross'd  with  dew-webs  wiry  sheen, 

The  adverse  party  lav  between. 

When  upland  mists  had  worn  away. 

And  blue  sky  over-head  was  clearing. 

And  things  of  distant  ken  appearing 

Fair  on  the  vision  burst,  that  martial  grand 

array. 
The  force  on  haughty  Edward's  side. 
Spearmen  and  archers  were  descry 'd, 
Line  beyond  line,  spread  far  and  wide. 
Receding  from  the  eye ; 
While  bristling  pikes  distinct  and  dark. 
As  traced  alofl  with  edgy  mark, 
Seem'd  graven  on  the  say ; 
And  armed  Knights  arm  d  steeds  bestriding. 
Their  morions  glancing  bright, 
And  to  and  fro  their  gay  squires  riding 
In  warlike  geer  bedignt 
O'er  all  the  royal  standard  flew, 
With  crimson  folds  of  gorgeous  hue. 
And  near  it,  ranged,  in  colours  gay, 
Inferior  fla^  and  banners  play, 
As  brood-wing'd  hawk  keeps  soaring  high. 
Circled  by  lesser  birds,  that  wheeling  round 

him  fly. 
Huge  waggon,  sleaded  car,  and  wain, 
Wim  dark,  piled  loads,  a  heavy  train. 
Store-place  of  arms  and  yeoman's  cheer, 
Frown 'd  in  the  further  rear. 

LVII. 

And  martial'd  on  tlie  northern  side. 
The  northern  ranks  the  charge  abide, 
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In  nomben  few,  but  stout  of  heart, 
Their  nation's  honour  to  assert. 

LVIII. 
Thus  on  the  field  with  clans  and  liegemen 

good, 
Engknd's  great  King,  and  Scotland's  War- 
den stood. 
That  Monarch  proud,  did  rightlj  claim 
*MonsBt  Europe's  Lords  the  ftirest  &me, 
And  had,  in  cause  of  Christentie, 
Fought  with  bold  Saracens  right  gallantly. 
That  Warden  was  the  noblest  man 
That  e'er  ffrac'd  nation,  race,  or  clan. 
And  grasp  d  within  his  brave  right  hand 
A  sword,  which  from  the  dust  had  rais'd  his 
native  land. 

UX. 
Who  had  not  cried,  that  look'd  upon 
So  brave  and  grand  a  sifht, 
**  What  stalwart  deeds  shall  here  be  done 
<'  fiefore  the  close  of  niffht ! " 
But  Edward  mark'd  with  falt'ring  will. 
The  Scottish  battle  ranged  with  skill, 
Which  spoke  the  Leader's  powerful  mind. 
On  England's  host  that  number'd  twice  their 

foes. 
But  newly  raised,  nor  yet  enured  to  blows. 
He  rueful  look'd,  his  purpose  iaird. 
He  look'd  again,  his  spirit  quail'd. 
And  battle  gage  declin'd. 

LX. 

And  thus  did  he  to  Wallace  yield, 
The  bloodless  honours  of  the  field. 
But  as  the  Soutliron  ranks  withdrew, 
Scarcely  believing  what  he  saw. 
The  wary  Chief  might  not  ezpoisc 
His  soldiers  to  returning  foes. 
Or  ambush*d  snare,  ana  gave  the  order, 
With  beat  of  drum  and  trumpet  soimding, 
The  air  with  joyous  shouts  resounding. 
To  cross  with  homeward  steps  the  English 
border. 

LXI. 

Scotland  thus,  from  foes  secure, 

Her  prudent  Chieflain  to  enure 

His  nobles  still  to  martial  toil, 

Sought  contest  on  a  distant  soil ; 

Ana  many  a  young  and  valiant  knight. 

For  foreign  wars  were  witli  their  leader  dight, 

And  soon  upon  the  seas  careerinfir 

In  gallant  ship,  whose  penants  play. 

Waving  and  curling  in  the  air, 

With  changeful  hues  of  colour  fair, 

Themselves  as  gallant,  boon,  and  gay. 

Their  course  with  fav'ring  breezes  steering, 

To  friendly  France  tliey  held  their  way. 

Lxn. 

And  they  upon  the  ocean  met 
With  warlike  fleet,  and  sails  full  set, 
De  Longovillc,  that  bold  outlaw, 
Whose  name  kept  mariners  in  awe. 
This  man,  with  all  his  desp'rate  crew 
Did  Wallace  on  the  waves  subdue. 


One  Scottish  ship  the  niraie  thoogfat 
As  on  her  boarded  deck  he  foa|^ 
Chjeer'd  by  his  ■ea-males'  wmriike  caiev, 
A  sure  and  easy  prise. 
But  WaUace's  mighty  arm  he  felt; 
Tea,  at  his  eon<iaeror's  feet  be  knelt; 
And  there  disdained  not  to  crave 
And  take  the  mercy  of  the  brave; 
For  still,  as  thing  by  nature  fit, 
The  brave  unto  Uie  brave  axe  knit. 
Thus  natives  of  one  parent  land, 
In  crowded  mart,  on  forei^  strand. 
With  quick  glance  recognise  each  oOier; 
«  That  mien !  that  step !  it  is  a  brother! 
«  Tho'  mingled  with  a  meaner  rmoe, 
"  In  foreign  garb,  I  know  that  &oe, 
«  His  features  beam  like  thoee  I  love, 
"  His  limbs  with  mountain  yigonr  move, 
<<  And  tho*  so  strange  and  alien  grown, 
«  The  kindred  tie  my  soul  will  own." 
De  Loneoville,  e  v'n  from  that  hour,  a  1     _ 
True  to  ms  native  King,  true  to  the  right. 
Fought  with  the  Scottish  hero  to  the  end. 
In  many  a  bloody  field,  his  tried  end  TaliBiit 
friend. 

Lxm. 

And  nobly  in  the  fists  of  France, 
Those  noble  Scots  with  brand  and  lonee, 
'Midst  foreign  knights  and  warrioi]xsblendcd> 
In  generous  rivalry  contended, 
Wmlst  their  brave  Chieftain  taught  them  still. 
The  soldier's  dext'rous  art  and  leader's  nobler 
skiU. 

LXIV. 

But  English  Edward,  tired  the  wlule 

Of  life  inert  and  covert  guile, 

Most  faithless  to  the  peace  so  lately  made. 

Was  northward  bound  again,  poor  Scotland 

to  invade. 
Then  Wallace,  with  his  valiant  band, 
By  Scotland's  fiuthfiil  sons  recall'd. 
Whom  foreign  yoke  full  sorely  gall'd, 
Must  raise  again  his  glaved  hand 
To  smite  the  shackles  from  his  native  land. 

LXV. 
Brave  hearts,  who  had  in  secret  bnm'd, 
To  see  their  country  bear  the  yoke. 
Hearing  their  Warden  was  returned, 
Foith  from  their  secret  hidinffs  broke. 
Wood,  cave,  or  mountain-cliff,  and  ran 
To  join  the  wond'rous  man. 

LXVl. 

It  was  a  sight  to  chase  despair. 
His  standard  floating  on  ^e  air. 
Which,  curling  oft  with  courteous  wave, 
Still  seem'd  to  beckon  to  it^  bravo. 
And  when  approach'd  withm  short  spaee. 
They  saw  his  form  and  knew  his  face, — 
That  brow  of  hope,  that  step  of  power, 
Which  stateliest  strode  in  danger's  Iwar,— 
How  glow'd  each  heart ! — "  Himself  we  sec ! 
''  What,  tho'  but  few  and  spent  we  be  ! 
<*  The  valiant  heart  despaireth  never ; 
"  The  rightful  cause  is  strongest  ever ; 
«»  While  Wallace  lives,  the  land  is  free. 
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LXVIL 

And  he  this  flattering  hope  pomed, 

And  war  with  England's  King  renew'd. 

By  martial  stratagem  he  took 

St.  Johnston's  stubborn  town,  a  hold 

So  oft  to  faithless  tyrants  sold ; 

And  caatioos  patriots  then  forsook 

Ignoble  shelter,  kept  so  long, 

And  join'd  in  arms  the  ardent  throng, 

Who  with  the  Warden  southward  past, 

Like  clouds  increasing  on  the  blast. 

LXVIII. 

Fife  from  the  enemy  he  won, 

And  in  his  prosp'rous  course  held  on, 

Till  Edward's  strength,  home  quickly  down, 

Held  scarcely  castle,  tower,  or  town. 

In  all  the  southern  shires ;  and  then 

He  tum'd  him  to  the  north  again ; 

Where  from  each  wall'd  defence,  the  foe  ez- 

peU'd, 
Fled  fast,  Dundee  alone  still  for  King  Edward 

held. 

LXIX. 

But  the  oppressor,  blushing  on  his  throne 

To  see  the  Scotch  his  warriours  homeward 
chase, 

And  those,  so  lately  cmsh'd,  so  powerful 
grown. 

But  ill  could  brook  this  sudden  foul  disgrace. 

And  he  a  base,  unprincely  compact  mime 

With  the  red  Gumming,  traitor,  black  of 
heart! 

Who  to  their  wicked  plot,  in  secret  laid. 

Some  other  chieftains  ^n'd  with  wily  art. 

And  he  hath  dared  again  to  send 

A  noble  army,  all  too  brave 

For  such  unmanly,  hateful  end, 

A  land  of  freedom  to  enslave. 

At  Falkirk  soon  was  England's  proudest  boast 

Marshaird  in  grand  array,  a  brave  and  pow- 
erful host. 

LXX. 
But  there  with  valiant  foe  to  cope, 
Soon  on  the  field  stood  ScoUana's  hope, 
Ev'n  thirty  thousand  warriours,  led 
By  noble  Wallace,  each,  that  day. 
Had  cheerfully  his  heart's  blood  shed 
The  land  to  free  from  Southron's  sway. 
Alas !  had  all  her  high-born  chieftains  been 
But  as  their  leader  and  their  clansmen  true, 
She  on  that  field  a  glorious  day  had  seen, 
And  made,  tho'  match'd  with  them,  in  num- 
ber few, 
King  Edward's  vaunted  host  that  fatal  day 
to  rue. 

LXXL 

But  envy  of  a  hero's  fame. 
Which  so  obscured  each  lofty  name. 
Was  meanly  harbour'd  in  the  breast 
Of  those  who  bore  on  honour'd  crest. 
But  most  of  all  Red  Gumming  nursed 
In  his  dark  breast  this  bane  accursed. 
That,  with  the  lust  of  power  combin'd, 
O'er-master'd  all  his  wretched  mind. 


Then  to  Lord  Stewart,  secretly. 
Spoke  with  smooth  words  the  traitor  sly. 
Advising  that,  to  grace  his  name, 
Being  by  right  confesa'd  the  man, 
Who  ought  to  lead  the  Scottish  van, 
He  should  the  proud  distinction  claim. 
And  thus,  as  one  of  low  estate, 
With  lip  of  scorn,  and  brow  elate, 
Did  he,  by  traitors  back'd,  the  godlike  Wal- 
lace bate. 

LXXIL 

"  Must  noble  chiefs  of  high  degree, 
"  Scotland's  best  blood,  be  led  by  thee? 
"  Thou,  who  art  great  but  as  the  owl, 
'<  Who  plumed  her  wing  from  every  fowl, 
"  And,  nooting  on  her  blasted  tree, 
"  Would  greater  than  the  eagle  be." 

LXXIll. 

"  I  stood,"  said  Wallace  "  for  the  right, 
"  When  ye  in  holes  shrunk  from  the  light ; 
"  My  plumes  spread  to  the  blazing  sun 
«  'Which  coweringly  ye  sought  to  shun. 
"  Te  are  the  owls,  who  from  the  gloom 
<<  Of  cleft  and  cranny  boasting  come ; 
"  Yet,  hoot  and  chatter  as  ye  may, 
**  I'll  nut  to  living  man  this  day 
"  Resign  the  baton  of  command, 
"  Which  Scotland's  will  gave  to  my  hand, 
"  When  spoil'd,  divided,  conquer'cf,  maim'd, 
"  None  the  dangerous  honour  claim'd ; 
**  Nor,  tUl  my  head  lie  in  the  dust, 
"  Will  it  betray  her  sacred  trust." 

LXXIV. 

With  flashing  eye.  and  dark  red  brow. 
He  utter'd  then  a  nasty  vow, 
Seeing  the  snare  by  treason  laid. 
So  strongly  wove,  so  widely  spread. 
And  slowly  from  the  field  withdrew ; 
While,  slow  and  silent  at  his  back, 
March'd  on  his  wayward,  cheerless  track. 
Ten  thousand  Scotchmen  staunch  and  true, 
Who  would,  let  good  or  ill  betide. 
By  noble  Wallace  still  abide. 

LXXV. 

To  them  it  was  a  strange  and  irksome  sight. 
As  on  a  gentle  hill  apart  they  stood. 
To  see  arm'd  squadrons  closing  in  the  fight. 
And  tiie  fierce  onset  to  their  work  of  bl(x>d. 
To  see  their  well-jcnown  banners  as  they 

moved 
When  dark  opposing  zanks  witli  ranks  are 

blenmng, 
To  see  the  lofW  plumes  of  those  they  loved 
Wave  to  and  fro,  with  the  brave  foe  contend- 
ing. 

LXXVI. 

It  hath  been  said,  that  gifted  seer, 

On  the  dark  mountain's  cloudy  screen, 

Forms  of  departed  chiefs  have  seen. 

In    seeming  armour  braced  with  sword  and 

spear, 
O'erlooking  some  dire  field  of  death, 
Where  warriours,' warm  with  vital  breath, 
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Of  kiadred  lineage,  arge  the  glorious  strife  ; 
They  grasp  their  shadowy  spearsi  and  forward 

bend 
In  eager  sympathy ,  as  if  to  lend 
Their  aid  to  tnose,  with  whom  in  mortal  life, 
They  did  such  roosinj?,  noble  conflict  share, — 
As  if  their  phantom  torms  of  empty  air, 
Still  own'd  a  kindred  sense  of  what  on  earth 

they  were. 

LXXVII. 

80  Wallace  and  his  faithful  band  surrey'd 
The  fatal  fight,  when  Scotland  was  betrayed 
By  the  false  Cummins,  who  most  basely  fled, 
And  from  the  field  a  mousand  warriours  led. 
O  how  his  noble  spirit  bum'd 
When  from  hie  post  the  traitor  tum'd, 
Leaving  the  Stuart  sorely  prest ! 
Who  with  his  hardy  Scots  the  wave 
Of  hostile  strength  did  stoutly  breast, 
Like  clansmen  true  and  brave. 
His  visage  flush'd  with  angry  glow. 
He  clench'd  his  band,  and  struck  his  brow. 
His  heart  within  his  bosom  beat 
As  it  would  break  from  mortal  seat. 
And  when  at  last  they  yielded  space, 
And  he  beheld  their  piteous  case, 
Big  scalding  tears  cours'd  down  his  manly 
face. 

LXXVIII. 

But,  ah !  that  fatal  vow,  that  pride 

Which  doth  in  mortal  breast  reside, 

Of  noble  minds  the  earthly  bane, 

His  generous  impulse  to  restrain, 

Had  power  in  that  dark  moment !  still 

It  struggled  with  his  better  will. 

And  who,  superiour  to  this  tempter's  power, 

Hath  ever  braved  it  in  the  trying  hour.' 

O !  only  he,  who,  strong  in  heavenly  grace. 

Taking  from  wretched  thrals,  of  woman  born, 

Their  wicked  mockery,  their  stripes,  their 

scorn, 
Gave  his  devoted  life  for  all  the  human  race. 
He  viewed  the  dire  disastrous  fight, 
Like  a  fall'n  cherubim  of  light. 
Whose  tossinff  form  now  tow'rs,  now  bends, 
And  with  its  darken 'd  self  contends, 
Till  manv  a  brave  and  honour'd  head 
Lay  still  d  upon  a  bloody  bed, 
And  Stuart,  'midst  his  clans,  was  number'd 

with  the  dead. 

LXXIX. 

Then  rose  he,  like  a  rushing  wind. 
Which  strath  or  cavern  hath  confined. 
And  straight  through  England's  dark  array, 
With  hispid  mates,  hew'd  out  his  bloody  way. 
A  perilous  daring  way,  and  dear  the  cost ! 
For  there  thegood,  the  gallant  Grame  he  lost. 
The  gallant  Grame,  whose  name  shall  long 
Remember'd  be  in  Scottish  song. 
And  second  still  to  Wallace  wight 
In  lowland  tale  of  winter's  night. 
Who  loved  him  as  he  never  loved  another. 
Low  to  the  dust  he  bent  his  head, 
Deep  was  his  anguish  o'er  the  dead.— 


<<  That  daring  hand,  that  gentle  heart ! 
'*  That  lofty  mind !  and  must  we  pttt? 
"  My  brother,  Oh,  my  brother !" 

LXXX. 

But  how  shall  verse  feign'd  accents  borrow. 
To  speak  with  words  t&ir  speechless  sonov, 
Who,  on  the  trampled,  blood-stain'd  green 
Of  battle-field,  must  leave  behind 
What  to  their  souls  hath  dearest  bven. 
To  stiffen  in  the  wind .' 
The  soldier  there,  or  kern  or  chief, 
Short  parley  holds  with  shrewdest  nief ; 
Passing  to  noisy  strife  fix>m  what,  uh  ! 
Shall  irom  his  sadden'd  fancy  never  psss,*- 
The  look  that  ev'n  thro'  writhing  pain, 
Says, ''  shall  we  never  meet  again  ?" 
The  grasping  hand  or  sign  but  known, 
Of  tenderness,  to  one  alone  : 
The  lip  convulsed,  the  life's  last  shiver; 
The  new-closed  eye,  yet  closed  fiviever, 
The  brave  must  quit ; — but,  from  the  gnmod, 
They,  like  th'  enchafed  lion  bound. 
Rage  is  their  sorrow,  grimly  fed, 
And  blood  the  tears  they  shed. 

LXXXI. 

Too  bold  it  were  for  me  to  tell, 

How  Wallace  fought ;  how  on  the  brave 

The  ruin  of  his  anguish  fell. 

Ere  from  the  field,  iiis  bands  to  save, 

He  broke  away,  and  sternly  bors 

Alonff  the  stony  Carron's  shore. 

The  dark  brown  water,  hurrying  pest, 

O'er  stone  and  rocky  fhigment  casl 

The  white  chum'd  foam  with  angiy  bray, 

And  wheel'd  and  bubbled  on  its  way, 

And  lash'd  the  margin's  flinty  guaro. 

By  him  unheeded  and  unheard ; 

Albeit,  his  mind,  dark  with  despair, 

And  grief,  and  rage,  was  imaged  tfaers. 

\  LXXXII. 

And  there,  'tis  said,  the  Bruce  descried 
Him  marching  on  the  rival  side. 
The  Bruce,  whose  right  the  country  own'd, 
(Had  he  poesess'd  a  princely  soul. 
Disdaining  Edward's  base  controul,) 
To  be  upon  her  chair  of  power  enthron  d. 

LXXXIIL 

*'  Ho,  chieftain  ! "  said  the  princely  slave, 
"  Thou  who  pretend'st  the  land  to  save 
"  With  rebel  sword,  opposed  to  me, 
"  Who  should  of  right  thy  sovereign  be : 
"  Think'st  thou  the  Scottish  crown  to  wf^r 
"  Opposed  by  foreign  power  so  great, 
"  By  those  at  home  of  high  estate  f 
*^  Cast  the  vain  thought  to  empty  air, 
'<  Thy  fatal  mad  ambition  to  de^air." 

LXXXIV. 

«  No  ! "  Wallace  answer'd ;  « I  have  sbevn 
*'  This  sword  to  gain  or  power  or  throoe 
''  Was  never  drawn ;  no  act  of  mine 
**  Did  e'er  with  selfish  thought  combiiie. 
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«  Coun^  to  dare,  when  others  kj 

"  In  brutish  sloth,  beneath  the  sway 

*'  Of  foreign  tyranny ;  to  saye 

"  From  thraldlom,  hateful  to  the  braTe, 

"  My  friends,  mv  countrymen ;  to  stand 

"  For  right  and  nonoor  m  the  land, 

"  When  nobler  arms  shrunk  from  the  task, 

''  in  a  Tile  tyrant's  smiles  to  bask, 

"  Hath  been  my  simple  warrant  of  command. 

"  And  Scotland  hath  confirm'd  it. — No ; 

"  Nor  shall  this  hand  her  char^  forego, 

"  While  Southron  in  the  land  is  found 

''  To  lord  it  o'er  one  rood  of  Scottish  ground, 

**  Or  Ull  my  head  be  low.'* 

LXXXV. 

Deep  blttsh'd  the  Bruce,  shame's  conscious 

fflow! 
And  own  d  the  hero's  words  were  true ; 
And  with  his  followers,  sad  and  slow 
To  Edward's  camp  withdrew. 

LXXXVI. 

But  fleeting  was  the  mighty  tyrant's  hoast, 
(So  says  ine  learned  clerk  of  old, 
Who  first  our  hero's  story  told,) 
Fleeting  the  triumph  of  his  numerous  host. 
For  wim  the  mommg's  early  dawn 
The  Scottish  soldiers,  scatter'd  wide. 
Hath  Wallace  round  his  standard  drawn. 
Hath  cheer'd  their  spirits^  rous'd  their  pride, 
And  led  them,  where  their  foes  they  found, 
All  listless,  scatter'd  on  the  ground. 
On  whom  with  furious  charge  they  set ; 
And  many  a  valiant  Southron  met 
A  bloody  death,  waked  from  the  gleam 
And  inward  vision  of  a  morning's  dream; 
Where  Fancy  in  his  native  home 
Led  him  through  well-known  fields  to  roam. 
Where  orcharo,  cot,  and  copse  appear, 
And  moving  forms  of  kindred  dear  ', — 
For  in  the  rugged  soldier's  brain 
She  oft  will  fairy  court  maintain 
Full  gently,  as  beneath  the  dusk 
Of  hard^riob'd  shell,  the  pearl  lies, 
Or  silken  bud  in  prickly  husk ; — 
He  from  her  visions  sweet  unseals  his  eyes 
To  see  the  stern  foe  o'er  him  darkly  bending. 
To  feel  the  deep-thrust  blade  his  bosom  rend- 
ing. 

LXXXVII. 

So  many  Southrons  there  were  slain. 
So  fatal  was  the  vengeance  ta'en. 
That  Edward,  with  enfeebled  force. 
Check 'd  mad  ambition's  unblcss'd  course. 
And  to  his  own  fair  land  retum'd  again. 

LXXXVIII. 

Then  Wallace  thought  from  tower  and  town 

And  castled  hold,  as  heretofore, 

To  pull  each  English  banner  down, 

And  free  the  land  once  more. 

But  ah !  the  generous  hope  he  must  foiego ! 

Envy  and  pride  have  Scotland's  cause  be- 

tray'd ; 
All  now  are  backward,  listless,  cold,  and  slow 
His  patriot  arm  to  aid. 


LXXXIX. 

Then  to  St.  Johnston,  at  his  call, 

Met  burghers,  knights  and  nobles  all. 

Who  on  the  pressing  summons  wait, 

A  full  assembly  of  the  state. 

There  he  resign'd  his  ensigns  of  command. 

Which  erst  had  kept  the  proudest  Thanes  in 

awe ; 
Retaining  in  that  potent  hand 
Which  thrice  redeem'd  ite  native  land. 
His  simple  sword  alone,  with  wliich  he  stood 
Midst  aft  her  haughty  neers  of  princely  blood. 
The  nobleet  man  e'er  Scotland  saw. 

XC. 

And  thus  did  Scottish  Lords  requite 

Him,  who,  in  many  a  bloody  fight. 

The  country's  champion  stood ;  her  people's 

Wallace  wight. 
O  black  ingratitude  !  thy  seemljr  place 
Is  in  the  brutish,  mean,  and  envious  heart ; 
How  is  it  then,  thou  dost  so  oft  disgrace 
The  leam'd,  the  wise,  the  highly  born,  and 

art 
Lake  cank'ring  blights,  the  oak  that  scathe, 
While  fern  and  brushwood  thrive  beneath ; 
Like  dank  mould  on  thcf  marble  tomb. 
While  graves  of  turf  with  violets  bloom. 
Selfish  ambition  makes  the  lordliest  Thane 
A  meaner  man  than  him,  who  drives  the 

loaded  wain. 

XCL 

And  he  with  heavy  heart  his  native  shore 
Forsook  tojoin  his  old  ally  once  more. 
And  in  Cmienna   right    valiant    deeds   he 

wrought; 
Till  under  iron  yoke  opprest. 
From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west. 
His  most  unhappy  groaning  ceuntrjr  sought 
The  generous  aid  she  never  sought  in  vain; 
And  with  a  son's  unwearied  love, 
Which  fortune,  time,  nor  wrongs  could  move. 
He  to  maintain  her  cause  again  repassed  the 

main. 
The  which  right  bravely  he  maintain'd ; 
And  divers  castles  soon  regain'd. 
The  sound  ev'n  of  his  whisper'd  name 
Revived  in  faithful  hearts  the  smother'd  flame. 
And  many  secretly  to  join  his  standard  came. 
St.  Johnston's  leaguered  walls  at  length 
Were  yielded  to  his  growing  strength ; 
And  on,  with  still  increasing  foree, 
He  southward  held  his  glorious  course. 

XCU. 

Then  Edward  thought  the  chief  to  gain. 
And  win  him  to  his  princely  side 
With  Ixeasur'd  gold  and  honours  vain, 
And  English  manors  fair  and  wide. 
But  with  flush'd  brow  and  angry  eye 
And  words  that  shrewdly  from  him  broke. 
Stately  and  stem,  he  thus  bespoke 
The  secret  embany. 
**  These  kingly  profilers  made  to  me  ! 
"  Return  and  say  it  may  not  be. 
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'  LioDB  shall  troop  with  herdtmeii's  drovet, 
'  And  eaflei  rooat  with  hoosehold  doves, 
'  Ere  Wniiam  Wallace  draw  hia  blade 
'  With  those  who  Scotland's  rights  invade. 

*  Tea,  ey'n  the  touch  of  bondsman's  chain, 

*  Would  in  mj  thrilling  members  wake 
'  A  loathful  sense  of  rankling  pain 

'  Like  coiling  of  a  venom'4  snake." 
The  King  abash'd,  in  courUj  hold. 
Receiy'd  this  answer  sooth  and  bold. 

XCIII. 
But  ah  !  the  fated  hour  drew  near 
That  stopp'd  him  in  his  bold  career. 
Monteith  y  a  name  which  frpm  that  day,  I  ween , 
Hateful  to  every  Scottish  ear  hath  been. 
Which  highland  kern  and  lowland  hind 
Have  still  with  treacherous  guile  combin'd, — 
The  false  Monteith,  who  under  show 
Of  friendship,  sold  him  to  the  foe, 
Stole  on  a  weary  secret  hoar. 
As  sleeping  and  disarm'd  he  lay, 
And  to  King  Edward's  vengeful  power 
Gave  up  the  mighty  prey. 

XCIV. 

At  sight  of  noble  Wallace  bound. 

The  Southrons  raised  a  vaunting  sound, 

As  if  the  bands  which  round  his  limbs  they 

drew, 
Had  fetter'd  Scotland  too. 
They  gaz'd  and  wonder'd  at  their  mighty 

thrall;  ^^ 

Then  nearer  drew  with  movementi  slow, 
And  spoke  in  whispers  deep  and  low. — 
<*  This  is  the  man  to  whom  did  yield 
«  The  doughtiest  knight  in  banncr'd  field, 
«  Whose  threat'ning  frown  the  boldest  did 

appal ! " 
And,  as  his  clanging  fetters  shook, 
Cast  on  him  ofl  a  fearful  look, 
As  doubting  if  in  verity 
Suoh  limbs  with  iron  mirht  holden  be  : 
While  boldest  spearmen  by  the  pris'ner's  side 
With  beating  heart  and  haggard  visage  ride. 

xcv. 

Thus  on  to  London  they  have  past. 
And  in  the  Tower's  dark  dungeons  cast 
The  hero ;  where,  in  silent  gloom, 
He  must  abide  his  fatal  doom. 
There  pent,  from  earthly  strife  apart, 
Scotland  still  rested  on  his  heart, 
Aye ;  every  son  that  breathed  her  air 
On  cultuj'd  plain  or  mountain  bare. 
From  chief  in  princely  castle  bred 
To  herdsman  m  his  sheeling  shed, 
From  war-dight  youth  to  barefoot  child. 
Who  Dicks  in  brake  the  berry  wild ; — 
Her  gleamy  lakes  and  torrents  clear. 
Her  towns,  her  towers,  her  forests  men. 
Her  fields  where  warlike  coil  hath  oeen, 
Are  to  his  soul  most  dear. 

XCVI. 
His  fetter'd  hands  support  a  head. 
Whose  nodding  plume  had  terrour  spread 


O'er  many  a  ftoe,  e*en  seen  from  ftr, 
When  moving  in  the  tanks  of  wir. 
Lonely  and^uA,  Yuseen  of  man, 
But  in  titti  Presence  whose  keen  e^ 
Can  darkest  breast  of  mortal  scan. 
The  bitter  thought  and  heavy  neo 
Have  way  uncheek'd.  and  utter  d  giief 
Gave  to  turn  borthena  heart  a  looUiiof , sd 
relief. 

XCVII. 

<<  It  hath  not  to  this  arm  been  giia 
«  From  the  fell  tyrant's  griiulinglBB^ 
"  To  set  thee  fiee,  my  native  lud '. 
"  I  bow  me  to  the  will  of  Heaves! 
'*  But  have  I  run  my  course  in  Taia? 
<<  Shall  thou  in  bondage  still  remiia? 
<<  The  spoiler  o'er  thee  still  have  iwij, 
"  Till  virtue,  strength,  and  pride  deny ' 
"  O  no  !  still  panting  to  be  free, 
«  Thy  noblest  hearts  will  think  of «. 
"  Some  brave,  devoted,  happier  no 
<<  Will  do  the  work  1  would  have  dow; 
"  And  blest  be  he,  who  nobly  dnwi 
*<  His  sword  in  Scotland's  caose ! ' 

XCVUI. 
Perhaps  his  vision'd  eye  migkt  ton 
To  him  who  fought  at  BannoelibonL 
Or  is  it  wildness  to  believe 
A  dying  patriot  may  receiie, 
rWho  sees  his  mortal  span  dimaMh  d 
To  nought,  his  aenerous  taak  nafinirti  a,j 
A  seemmg  fruitless  end  to  eiiecr,^ 
Some  glimpses  of  the  gifted  leeT . 
O  no  !^tis  to  his  dosindr  sight 
A  beacon  on  a  distant  hcignt^    .        , 
The  moon's  new  crescent,  wen  ^  ^*-' 
kirtied  night. 

XCIX. 
And  much  he  strove  with  Chmtitfp"''' 
Of  those  who  ScoUand's  foes  hid  been, 
His  soul's  strong  hatred  to  efice, 
A  work  of  grace,  I  ween! 
Meekly  he  bow'd  o'er  bead  and  booit, 
And  every  worldly  thought  fofiooi. 

C. 

But  when  he  on  the  scaffold  itooil} 
And  cast  aside  his  mantling  hood. 
He  eyed  the  crowd,  whoie  saBenhom, 
Did  from  ten  thousand  opcast  facet  coor, 
And  armed  guardsmen  standing  roonA) 
As  he  was  wont  on  battle-ground, 
Where  still  with  calm  and  portly  atft 
He  faced  the  foe  with  visage  bare ; 
As  if  with  baton  of  command 
And  vassal  chiefs  on  either  haodf 
Towering  her  marshall'd  files  bctwee», 
He  Scotland's  Warden  atill  had  been. 
This  flash  of  mortal  feeting  past.— 
This  gleam  of  pride,  it  was  the  Ijat 
As  on  the  cloud's  dense  skirt  will  pl»y» 
While  the  dark  tempest  rolls  awa/f 
One  parting  blaxe ;  then  thunders  cc«»i 
The  sky  is  clear,  and  all  is  pe>^' 
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nd  he  with  ready  will  a  nobler  head 
han  e'er  was  circled  with  a  kingly  crown^ 
pon  the  block  to  headsman's  stroke  kid 

dowUy 
nd  for  his  native  land  a  generous  Tictim  bled^ 

CI. 

7hat  tho'  that  head  o'er  gate  or  tower, 
ike  felons  on  the  cnraed  tree, 
'isited  by  sun  and  shower, 
.  ffhastly  spectacle  may  be  ! 
L  fair  renown,  as  years  wear  on, 
hall  Scotland  give  her  noblest  son. 
ike  course  of  ages  shall  not  dim 
'he  love  that  she  shall  bear  to  him. 

CII. 

n  many  a  castle,  town^  and  plain, 

fountain  and  forest,  stdl  remain 

*ondly  cherish'd  spots,  which  claim 

7he  proud  distinction  of  hia  honoured  name. 

cm. 

Swells  the  huge  ruin's  massy  heap 
n  castled  court,  'tis  Wallace's  keep, 
^hat  stateliest  o'er  the  rest  may  lower 
>f  time-worn  wall,  where  rook  and  daw, 
iVith  wheeling  flight  and  ceaseless  caw, 
Ceep  busy  stir,  is  Wallace's  tower, 
if  thro'  the  green  wood's  hanging  screen, 
HEigh  o'er  the  deeply-bedded  wave, 
Fhe  mouth  of  arching  cleft  is  seen 
Vawning  dark,  'tis  Wallace's  cave, 
[f  o'er  its  jutting  barrier  ja^rey, 
Tinted  by  time,  with  funous  din, 
The  rude  crags  silver'd  with  its  sprey. 
Shoot  the  wild  flood,  'tis  Wallace^s  Im. 
And  many  a  wood  remains,  and  hill  and  glen 
Haunted,  'tis  said,  of  old  by  Wallace  ana  his 


men. 


CIV. 


There  schoolboy  still  doth  haunt  the  sacred 

ground. 
And  musmg  oft  its  pleasing  influence  own, 
As,  startinjg^  at  his  footsteps  echo'd  sound, 
lie  feels  iumself  alone. 

CV. 

Yea,  ev'n  the  cottage  matron,  at  her  wheel, 
Altho'  with  daily  care  and  liUwur  crost, 
Will  o'er  her  heart  the  soothing  magic  feel. 
And  of  her  country's  ancient  prowess  boast; 
While  on  the  little  shelf  of  treasured  books. 
For  what  can  most  of  all  her  soul  delight, 
Beyond  or  ballad,  tale,  or  jest,  she  looks, — 
Tlie  history  renown'd  of  Wallace  wight. 

CVI. 

But  chiefly  to  the  soldier's  breast 
A  thought  of  him  will  kindling  come, 
As  waving  high  his  bonnet's  crest. 
He  listens  to  Uie  roUing  drum, 
And  trumpet's  call  ana  thrilling  fife, 
And  bagpipes'  loud  and  stormy  strain, 
Meet  prelude  to  tumultuous  strife 
On  the  embattled  plain. 


CVIL 

Whether  in  highland  earb  array'd, 

With  kirtle  short  and  highland  plaid, 

Or  button'd  close  in  lowland  vest, 

Within  his  doughty  grasp,  broad  sword,  or 

gun  be  prest, — 
RemembTing  him,  he  still  maintains 
His  country's  cause  on  foreign  plains, 
To  grace  her  name  and  earn  ner  praise. 
Lea  by  the  brave  of  modem  days. 

CVIII. 

Such  Abercrombte,  fought  witli  thee 

On  Egypt's  dark  embattled  shore, 

And  near  Corunna's  bark-clad  sea 

With  great  and  ^lant  Moore. 

Such  fought  wim  Ferguson  and  Graham, 

A  leader  worthy  of  the  name. 

And  fought  in  pride  of  Scotland's  ancient 

fame 
With  firmer  nerve  and  warmer  will ; 
And  wheresoe'er  on  hostile  ground. 
Or  Scot  or  hardy  Celt  are  found, 
Thy  spirit,  noble  Wallace,  fighteth  .still. 

CIX. 

O  Scotland  !  proud  may  be  thy  boast ! 
Since  Time  his  course  thro'  circling  years 

hath  run, 
There  hath  not  shone,  in  Fame's  bright  host, 
A  nobler  hero  than  thy  patriot  son. 

ex. 

Manly  and  most  devoted  was  the  love 
With  which  for  thee  unweariedly  he  strove  ; 
No  selfish  lust  of  power,  not  ev'n  of  fame, 
Gave  ardour  to  the  pure  and  generous  flame. 
Rapid  in  action,  terrible  in  fignt, 
in  counsel  wise,  inflexible  in  right. 
Was  he,  who  did  so  oft,  in  olden  days. 
Thy  humbled  head  from  base  oppression  raise. 
Then  be  it  by  thy  senerous  spirit  known. 
Ready  in  freedom  s  caftse  to  bleed. 
Spurning  corruption's  worthless  meed. 
Inat  in  thy  heart  thou  feel'st  this  hero  was 
thine  own. 


NOTES. 


Note  I. 


Arid  sunk  bentath  the  Southron' sfaithlrss  lord 
In  sullen  deep  despair.    Page  41>9. 

The  oppression  under  which  Scotland 
ffroaned  is  thus  detailed  by  Bhnd  Harry, 
(page  7.) 

'*  When  Saxon  blood  into  the  realm  coming. 
Working  the  will  of  Edward,  that  false  King, 
Many  great  vrrongs  they  wrought  in  this  re- 

fion, 
our  Lords  and  brake  their  biggins 
down. 
Both  wives  and  widows  they  took  at  their 

own  will, 
Nuns  and  maidens  whom  they  lik'd  to  spill 


/ 
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King  Herod's  part  tbey  played  here  in  Scot- 
land. 
On  young  children  thatthey  before  them  fand. 
The  biBhopricka  that  were  of  greatest  vail 
They  took  in  hand  of  their  archbishop's  haill ', 
Not  for  the  Pope  they  would  no  kirk  forbeari 
But  gripped  all  thro  yiolence  of  weir. 
Glasgow  theygave,  as  it  o'erwell  was  ken'd, 
To  Diocie  or  Durham  to  a  qommend. 
Small  benefices  then  they  would  pursue, 
And  for  the  right  full  worthy  clerks  they 
slew." 
The  erievouB  thraldom  which  Scotland  en- 
dured uler  the  righti  of  Baliol  had  been  set 
aside  by  Edward,  is  thus  recorded  by  Bar- 
bour : 

<'  To  Scotland  went  he  (Edward)  then  in  hy 
And  all  the  land  gan  occupy : 
Sa  hale  that  both  castell  and  toune 
Was  into  Jiis  poesessioune 
Fra  Weik  anent  Orkenav 
To  Muller  Suwk  in  Galloway ; 
And  stuffet  all  with  Inglissmen. 
Schyrreffys  then  and  bailyheys  made  he  then, 
Ana  alkyn  other  officeries. 
That  for  to  govern  land  afferis, 
He  maid  of  Inelis  nation ; 
That  worthyt  than  sa  rych  fellone, 
And  sa  wyckkyt  and  cowatouss, 
And  sa  hawtene  and  dispitouss 
That  Scottis  men  mycht  do  na  thing 
That  enir  mycht  plcyss  to  their  liking. 

And  gyW  that  ony  man  thaira  by 
Had  ony  thing  that  was  worthy, 
As  horse  or  hund,  or  other  thing, 
That  was  pleasand  to  thar  liking, 
With  rycht  or  wrang  it  have  wi3d  thai, 
And  gyff  ony  man  wald  them  withsay , 
Thai  sold  swa  do  that  thai  said  tyne 
Other  land  or  lyfFor  leyff  in  pyne." 

After  expatiating  further  on  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  Scotch,  he  breaks  forth  iu  a 
more  impassioned  strain  than  is  often  to  be 
met  with  in  the  sober  bards  of  those  olden 
times. 

<'  A  !  freedome  is  a  noble  thing ! 
Freedome  mays  man  to  haiff  liking ; 
Freedome  all  solace  to  man  giffis ; 
He  levys  at  ess  that  frely  levys ! 
A  noble  heart  may  haiff  nane  ess, 
Na  ellvs  nocht  that  may  him  pless, 
Gyff  freedome  faily  he :  for  fre  liking 
Is  yharnyt  our  all  other  thing. 
Na  he  that  ay  has  levvt  fre, 
May  nocht  knaw  weil  the  propyrte 
The  anger,  na  the  v^rechyt  dome 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assayet  it, 
Than  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wyt ; 
And  suld  think  freedome  mar  to  pryss 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 

Note   II. 

Existed  worth  withovt  alloy , 
Inform  a  fiian,  in  years  a  boy-    P.  491). 
Blind  Harry,  page  7. 


"  William  WaUaoe,  eze  he  was  mui  of  i 
Great  pity  thought  that  SootUuid   look  sk 

barms. 
Meikle  dolour  it  did  him  in  hia  mindy 
For  he  was  wise,  right  worthy,  wighl  sad 

kind. 


sad 


Into  his  heart  he  had  full  neikle  caie 
He  saw  the  SoutheroDs  multiply 

mare. 
And  to  himself  would  oAen  make  his  moa^. 
Of  his  good  kin  they  had  alain  maay  one. 
Yet  he  was  then  seemly,  stark,  and  bold. 
And  he  of  age  was  but  eighteen  ytacs  old." 

Note  III. 

'  Tib  pleasatU  in  his  early  froUckfeaU 
Wkickfond  tradition  long  and  oft  n^saCt, 
T%e  opening  qf  some  dauntUss  iotd  to  trtfi^ 
Whose  bright  career  t^fame  a  camUry^smmaU 

grace.    P.  500. 
Many  of  the  early  feats  of  WaUaoe  are  UM 
by  the  ^lind  Bard  very  minutely,  and  some 
times  with  a  degree  of  humour ;  as  for  ia* 
stance,  his  slaying  the  constable's  son  cf 
Dundee,  told  thus  :— 
**  Upon  a  day  to  Dundee  he  waa  send, 
Of  cruelness  full  little  they  him  kend. 
The  constable,  a  fellon  man  of  weir. 
That  to  the  Scotti  oft  did  full  meikle  deir, 
Selbie,  he  heght,  dispiteful  and  outrage, 
A  son  he  had  near  twenty  years  of  age : 
Into  the  town  he  used  every  day, 
Three  men  or  four  there  went  with  bim  to 

play. 
An  hely  shrew,  wanton  in  hii  intent, 
Wallace  he  saw  and  towards  him  he  went ; 
Likely  he  was  right  big  and  well  beseem 
Into  a  weed  of  goodly  ganand  gieea; 
He  call'd  on  him  and  said,  thou  Scot,  abide, 
What  devil  thee  grailhs  in  so  gay  a  weed  ? 
An  Irish  mantle  is  was  thy  kind  to  wear, 
A  Scots  whittle  under  thy  belt  to  bear, 
Rough  rulidons  upon  thy  harlot  feet. 
Give  me  thy  knife ;  what  doth  thy  gear  to 

meet  ? 
To  him  he  went,  his  knife  to  take  hun  fix 
Fast  by  the  collar  Wallace  can  him  ta. 
Under  his  hand  the  knife  he  braideth  out. 
For  aU  his  men  that  'sembled  him  about. 
But  help  himself  he  knew  of  no  remead, 
Without  rescue,  he  sticked  him  to  dead. 
The  squire  fell,  of  him  there  was  no  more, 
His  men  followed  on  Wallace  wonder  aore. 
The  press  was  thick,  and  cumber'd  them  foD 

fast, 
Wallace  was  speedy,  and  greatly  ala  agmst ; 
The  bloody  knife  bare  drawn  in  hiu  hand, 
He  spared  none  that  he  before  him  fand. 
The  nouse  he  knew  iiis  ome  lodged  in. 
Thither  he  fled,  for  out  he  might  not  win. 
The  good- wife  there,  within  the  cloee  aaw  br» 
And  help,  he  cried,  for  him  that  died  on  tree. 
The  young  captain  has  fallen  with  me  at  etriSe. 
In  at  the  door  he  went  with  tliis  good-wif« 
A  russet  gown  of  her  own  she  him  gave 
Upon  his  weed  that  covcr'd  ail  the  lave ; 
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A  sudden  coarch  o'er  neck  and  head  let  fkll, 
A  woven  white  hat  she  braced  on  withall ; 
For  ihey  should  not  tarry  long  at  that  inn, 
Gave  him  a  rock,  svne  set  him  down  to  spin. 
The  Southron  soognt  where  Wallace  was  in 

dread, 
Thev  knew  not  well  at  what  gate  in  be  ^eed. 
f n  tnat  same  house  they  sought  him  busily, 
But  he  sat  still  and  span  right  cunningly, 
As  of  his  time  be  had  not  learned  lang. 
They-  left  him  80,  and  forth  their  gates  can  gang 
With  heavy  chear  and  sorrowfol  of  thouffht, 
Mair  wit  of  him  as  then  get  could  they 

nought" 

Note  IV. 

^s  angler  in  the  pooly  WMve.  P.  500. 
Reduced,  as  he  frequently  was,  to  live  in 
hiding,  this  would  often  be  his  means  of  pro- 
viding food,  though  the  following  passage  re- 
lates apparently  to  times  of  less  necessity, 
when  Wallace,  attended  only  by  a  child, 
having  gone  to  fish  in  the  river  of  Irvine, 
met  the  attendants  of  Lord  Piercy,  who  then 
commanded  at  Air.  They  rudely  asking  him 
to  give  them  some  of  Yak  fish,  and  not  con- 
tent with  a  part,  which  he  had  desited  the 
child  who  carried  the  basket,  to  give  them, 
but  insolently  demanding  the  whcHe,  and,  on 
hit)  refusal,  attacking  him  with  the  sword,  it 
is  said, — 

*'  Wallace  was  woe  he  had  no  weapons  there. 
But  the  pont^tafT,  the  which  in  hand  he  bare. 
Wallace  with  it  fast  on  the  cheek  him  took 
With  BO  good-will  that  whUe  off  his  feet  he 

shook. 
The  sword  flew  from  him  a  fur-broad  on  the 

land. 
Wallace  was  glad,  and  hint  it  soon  in  hand, 
And  with  the  sword  an  awkward  stroke  him 

gave 
Under  his  head,  the  craig  in  sunder  rave. 
hy  that  the  rest  lighted  about  Wallace, 
He  had  no  hel[K  but  only  God  his  grace. 
On  either  side  full  fast  on  him  they  dang, 
Great  peril  was  if  that  had  lasted  lang. 
Upon  the  bead  in  great  ire  struck  he  one. 
The  shearing  blade  glaid  to  the  collar-bone. 
Auotlier  on  the  arm  he  hit  so  hardily. 
While  hand  and  sword  both  on  the  field  can 

lie. 
The  other  two  fled  to  their  house  again ; 
Ue  stickcth  him  that  last  was  on  tlie  plain. 
Three  slew  he  there,  two  fled  with  all  their 

might 
After  their  lord,  but  ho  was  out  of  sight." 

Not*  V. 

How  the  hose  Souikron^s  arm  a  woman  sleWf 
Jind  robbtd  him  of  his  wedded  mate.  P.  500. 
From  the  same  authority  we  have  Uie  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  lo?e,  which  is  some- 
whnt  curious. 

Pace  96. 
"  In  Lanerk  dwelt  a  gentlewoman  then*, 
A  maiden  mild,  as  uiv  bouk  will  dcclorr, 


Eighteen  vears  old  or  little  more  of  age, 
Als  bom  sne  was  to  part  of  heritage. 
Her  father  was  of  worship  and  renown. 
And  Hew  Braidfoot  he  heght,  of  Laming  toun, 
As  feil  others  in  the  country  were  call  d. 
Before  time  they  gentlemen  were  of  all 'a. 
But  this  good  man  and  als  his  wife  was  dead, 
The  maiden  then  wist  of  no  other  rede. 
But  still  she  dwelt  in  tribute  in  the  town 
And  purchased  had  King  Edward's  protection ; 
Servants  with  her  and  fnends  at  her  own  will, 
Thus  Hved  she  without  desire  of  ill ; 
A  quiet  house  as  she  might  bald  in  wear. 
For  Hesilrig  had  done  her  meikle  dear. 
Slain  her  brother,  which  eldest  was  and  heir. 
All  suffered  she  and  right  lowly  her  bare. 
Amiable,  so  benign,  ware  and  wise. 
Courteous  and  sweet,  fulfilled  of  gentriee. 
Well  ruled  of  tongue,  hail  of  countenance. 
Of  virtues  she  was  worthy  to  advance. 
Humbly  she  held  and  purchased  a  good  name. 
Of  ilka  wight  she  keeped  her  from  blame, 
True  right  wise  folk  a  sreat  favour  she  lent. 
Upon  a  day  to  kirk  as  she  went, 
Wallace  her  saw  as  he  his  eyes  can  cast. 
The  print  of  love,  him  punced  at  the  lost, 
So  asperly  thro'  beauty  of  that  bright, 
With  great  unease  in  presence  bide  tie  might.' 
I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  speci- 
men of  the  ornamented  passages  of  the  Blind 
Bard's  poem,  which  contains  but  very  few  of 
that  character. 

*^  Into  April  when  closed  is  but  ween 
The  able  frround  by  working  of  nature. 
And  woods  have  won  their  worUiy  weeds  of 

green. 
When  NympheuB  in  building  of  his  hour 
With  oyf  and  balm,  fulfilled  of  sweet  odour, 
FumoQs  matters  as  they  are  woi[it  to  gang. 
Walking  their  course  in  every  casual  hour, 
To  glad  the  hunter  with  his  merry  song." 

I  am  tempted  also  to  give  a  specimen  of 
the  more  empassioned  or  declamatory  parts, 
which  are  likewise  very  thinly  scattered 
through  the  work.  Speaking  of  Wallace, 
who  was  obliged  to  leave  his  new-marriea 
love,  he  exclaims, — 
'<  Now  leave  thy  mirth,  now  leave  thy  haill 

pleasance. 
Now  leave  thy  bliss,  now  leave  thy  childish 

age, 
Now  leave  thy  youth,  now  follow  thy  hard 

chance. 
Now  leave  thy  ease,  now  leave  thy  marriage. 
Now  leave  thy  love,  or  thou  shalt  lose  a  gage 
Which  never  on  earth  shall  be  redeemed 

again; 
Follow  fortune  and  all  her  fierce  outrage. 
Go  live  in  war,  go  live  in  cruel  pain." 

The  death  of  Wallace's  wife  is  thus  related 
in  a  plainer  and  less  studied  maqner.  After 
having  told  how  the  English,  who  were  in 
possession  of  Lanerk,  quarrelled  with  Wal- 
lace and  his  friend.  Sir  John  Graliom,  on 
their  way  from  church,  scofied  at  them  for 
being  so  well  dressed ;  and  how,  afler  coming 
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to  blows,  and  the  two  friends  slaving  seveial       Bachanan,  in  his  history  of  Scotlmd,  after 
of  them,  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  mentioning  the  imprisonment  of  6«tk>l,  end 
and  gained  with  difficultf  the  honse  of  Wal- 
lace's wife, — ^he  proceeds, 
<*The  woman  then  which  was  fall  will  of 

wane, 
The  peril  saw  with  fellon  noise  and  din. 
Set  up  the  gale  and  let  them  enter  in. 
Thro*  to  a  strength  they  passed  off  that  stead. 
Fifty  Southron  upon  the  gate  were  dead. 
This  fair  woman  did  business  in  her  might, 
The  Englishmen  to  tarry  with  a  slight, 
While  that  Wallace  into  the  woods  was  past, 
Then  Cartlan  Crags  they  pursued  fast. 
When  Southron  saw  that  scaped  was  Wallace, 
Again  they  tum'd,  the  woman  took  on  case, 
Put  her  to  death,  I  cannot  tell  you  how, 
Of  sik  matter  I  may  not  tarry  now." 

NoTi:  VL 

His  cotmtrymenf  with  faithless  gaze. 
Beheld  his  vaUmr's  early  blaze.    P.  500. 

Wintown,  in  his  chronicle,  after  telling  how 
Wallace  surrounded  the  sherrif  of  Lanerk  in 
the  town  at  his  inn,  and  slew  him ;  the  con- 
clusion of  which  story  runs  thus : 
Page  95. 

"  The  schyrraye  by  the  Ihrot  he  gat. 

And  that  hey  stay  re  he  hurlyd  him  down 

And  slew  him  there  wythin  the  town," 
proceeds  to  say. 

Fray  he  thus  the  scherrave  slwe, 

Scottis  men  fast  to  him  drew. 

That  with  the  Inglis  oft  tyme  ware, 

Affgrevyd  and  supprised  sare." 

Hounsbed,  in  his  (Jhronicles,  mentions  him 
thus: — 

*^  In  that  season  also  the  fame  of  William 
Wallace  began  to  spring,  a  young  gentleman 
of  huge  stature  and  notable  strength  of  bodie, 
with  such  skill  and  knowledge  of  warlike  en- 
ierpriaea,  and  hereto  of  sucli  hardinesse  of 
stomach,  in  atteraf>ting  all  manner  of  danger- 
ous exploits,  that  his  match  was  not  any  where 
lightlie  to  be  found.    He  was  son  to  one  Sir 
Andrew  Wallace  of  Craigic,  and  from  his 
youth  bore  ever  an  inward  hatred  against  the 
English  nation.      Sundrie  notable  feats  he 
wrought  also  against  the  Englishmen  in  de- 
fence of  the  Scots,  and  was  of  such  incredible 
force  at  his  cominv  to  perfect  age,  that  of 
himselfe  alone,  without  all  helpe,  he  would 
not  fcare  to  set  on  three  or  four  Englishmen, 
and  vanquish  them.    When  the  fame,  there- 
fore, of  his  worthic  acts  was  notified  through 
the  realme,  manie  were  put  in  good  hope  Uiat 
by  his  means  the  realme  should  be  delivered 
from  the  servitude  of  the  Englishmen  within 
short  time  afler.    And  hereupon  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Scotch  nation,  as  well  of  the  nobili- 
tic  as  others,  were  rcadic  to  assist  Iiim  in  all 
his  enterprises.     By  reason  thereof  he  might 
noteasilie  be  entrapped,  or  taken  of  tiie  Eng- 
lishmen, that  went  about  to  iiavc  gotten  him 
into  their  hands/' 


Edward'ssailing  to  France,  where  he  was  then 
carrying  on  war,  and  Cumin,  Earl  of  Bnebaa, 
taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  to  snwmgt 
Northumberland,  and  Uy  aiege  to  Cvltskr, 
continues, "  Tliough  this  ezpemtkm  did  some- 
what to  encourage  the   belbrB    crest-&Ura 
Scotch,  and  hinder  the  F«ngliiih  from  ^jing 
Uiem  further  mischief,  yet  it  coDtxihaCed  littk 
or  nothing  to  the  main  chance,  in  icgvd  thai 
all  the  places  of  strength  were  pnwiw'ii  by 
the  enemy's  garrisons ;  bat  when  the  sohilitj 
had  neither  strength  nor  coonge  to  udrrtake 
great  matters,  there  presently  srtaxted  «p  one 
William  Wallace,  a  man  of  an  ancient  nobte 
family,  bnt  one  that  had  lived  peoriy  and 
meanly,  as  having  little  or  no  estate ;  yet  tfaif 
man  performed  in  this  war,  not  ooiy  hevood 
the  expectation,  but  even  the  belief  of  afi  tlic 
common  people;  for  he  was  bold  of  apoit, 
and  strong  of^body  >  and  when  he  was  hoi  a 
youth,  had  slain  a  young  English  aobkmao, 
who  proudly  domineereoover  htm.    For  this 
fact  he  was  forced  to  run  away ^  and  to  akuik 
up  and  down  in  several  places  for  some  yeass 
to  save  his  life,  and  by  tnis  course  of  living, 
his  body   was  hardened  aninst  wind  aM 
weather,  and  his  mind  was  likewise  fortified 
to  undergo  neater  haxards  when  time  sbooU 
serve.    At  length,  growing  weaxy  of  such  a 
wandering  unsettledway  ofliviag,  he  resolved 
to  attempt  something,  though  oever  so  bazaid- 
ous,  ana  therefore  gathered  a  band  of  mn 
together  of  like  fortune  with  himself,  and  did 
not  only  assault  single  persona,  bot  exrfk 
greater  companies,  though  with  an  infcnar 
number,  and  acconiingly,  slew  several  per- 
sons in  divers  places.    He  played  his  pnuiks 
with  as  much  dispatch  as  boldness,  and  never 
gave  his  enemy  any  advantage  to  fight  him ; 
so  that,  in  short  time,  his  fame  was  spread 
over  both  nations,  bv  which  means  many 
came  in  to  biro,  moved  by  the  likeness  of  tbexr 
cause,  or  with  like  love  of  their  conotry ;  thw 
he  made  up  a  considerable  army.     And  secti^ 
the  nobles  were  sluggish  in-tlicir  niaiia^> 
ment  of  affairs,  either  out  of  fear  or  dnlneM. 
this  Wallace  was  proclaimed  Regent  by  tne 
tumultuous  band  that  followed  him,  and  so  n» 
managed  things  as  a  lawful  ma^tnte,  and 
the  substitute  of  Baliol.    He  acc<:pted  of  thn 
name,  not  out  of  any  ambition  or  desiiv  te» 
rule,  but  because  it  was  a  title  given  Uim  br 
his  countrymen  out  of  pure  love  and  good- 
will.  The  first  remarkable  exploit  be  peHurm- 
ed  with  bis  army  was  near  Lanerick,  where 
he  slew  the  major-general  of  th&t  precinct, 
being  an  Englishman  of  good  descent.     After- 
wards he  took  and  demolished  many  c^fCn^ 
which  were  either  slenderly  fortified  or  aaea.t> 
ly  garrisoned,  or  else  guarded  ntCgUgentlr  . 
which  ]ietty  attempts  so  encouraged  hts  «<  4- 
dters,  that  they  shunned  no  service,  no,  not 
the  most  hazardous,  under  his  conduct.  2« 
having  rxpcrit^nced  Utat  his   boUint! 
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guided  by  counsel,  and  that  his  counsel  was 
aocondeo  by  saccess.*' 

Note  VII. 

What  tho*  those  warriors j  gUumiTig  round. 
On  peaerfid  dtath-hed  ntvtr  toy. 
But  eacky  mm  his  fated  day^ 

His  endonfim  or  se^foldfound^Y.  501. 

That  the  greater  part  of  those  brave  men 
died  in  the  field  I  need  scarcelj  maintain; 
«md  Baiboor,  in  his  Bruce,  says,  <'  that  ailer 
(he  battle  of  Methven,  the  Scotch  prisoners  of 
distinction  were  kept  till  Edward's  pleasure 
respecting  them  should  be  known,  who  of- 
fered those  who  would  not  swear  fealty  to 
him,  and  abandon  the  cause  of  Bruce,  to  be 
executed.  Of  the  five  names  which  he  par- 
ticularly mentions,  two,  viz.  Frazer  and  Hay, 
are  found  amongst  Wallace's  first  associates ; 
to  which  he  ad£,  <  and  other  ma.'  *' 

"  Sir  Thomas  Randall  there  was  taen, 

That  was  a  young  bacheler." 
Then,  farther  on, 

*^  Thomas  Randall  was  one  of  tha. 

That  for  his  lyfiT  become  their  man. 

Oif  othyr  that  were  takyn  than. 

Sum  they  lansowet,  sum  thai  slew. 

And  sum  thai  hangyt,  and  sum  thai  drew." 
Randall,  who  is  the  only  person  amongst 
them,  noticed  as  proving  unfaithful  to  Bruce, 
and  as  a  young  ihan,  we  may  infer  that  the 
others  were  more  advanced  in  years,  and 
might,  therefore,  many  of  them,  be  the  early 
companions  of  WaUace^  who  was  himself  only 
live  and  forty  when  he  died. 

Note  VIII. 

Entering  the  fatal  Bams  ^  fair  sight! 

Wenl  one  by  one  the  manly  train^ 
But  neither  iaronf  laird,  nor  knight 

Did  e'er  return  again, — P.  501. 

In  Blind  Harry,  book  7th,  the  account  of 
this  wicked  massacre  is  thus  given : — 
'<  A  baulk  [beam]  was  knit  alTfuU  of  ropes  so 

keen 
Sick  a  Tolbooth  sensyn  was  never  seen. 
Stern  men  were  set  tne  entry  for  to  hold, 
None  might  pass  in  but  ay  as  they  were 

Sir  Ranald  [the  uncle  of  Wallace]  first  to 

make  fewt^  for  his  land, 
Tlio  knight  went  m  and  would  no  longer 

stand ; 
A  running  cord  they  slipt  over  his  head 
Hard  to  the  baulk  and  hanged  liim  to  dead. 
Sir  Brice  the  Blair  then  with  his  ome  in  past 
Unto  the  dead  they  hasted  him  full  fast, 
liy  [by  the  time]  he  enter'd,  his  head  was  in 

the  snare, 
Tied  to  the  baulk,  hanged  to  the  dead  right 

there. 
The  third  enter'd  that  pity  was  for  thy, 
A  worthy  knight,  Sir  Neal  Montgomery, 
And  other  feil  [many]  of  landed  men  about, 
Many  yeed  in,  out  no  Scotsman  came  out." 
Proceeding  with  the  story,  ho  says,— 


*'  Thus  eighteen  score  to  that  derf  death  they 

Of  barons  bold,  and  many  a  worthy  knight." 
Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  ingenious  and  learned 
Notes  to  the  Life  of  WaSaoe.  by  Harry  the 
Minstrel,  so  satisfactorily  confutes  the  doubts 
of  Lord  Hailes,  respecting  the  authenticity  of 
this  event,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to 
say  any  thing  on  the  subject.  A  transaction 
so  atrocious  as  the  hanging  so  many  men  of 
distinction,  and  getting  them  into  the  snare 
on  pretence  of  a  public  meeting  on  national 
business,  might  be  fictitious  in  a  poem  written 
many  ages  afier  the  date  of  tne  supposed 
event;  but  when  found  in  a  metrical  nistory 
by  a  simple  bard,  so  near  that  period,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  universal  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try,  one  must  be  sceptical  to  a  degree  which 
would  make  the  relation  of  old  events  abso- 
lutely spiritless  and  unprofitable,  to  reject  it. 
It  might  be  called  the  imbecility  of  scepticism. 
This  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  it,  even 
independent  of  the  proof  drawn  from  Barbour, 
and  other  old  writers,  which  Dr.  Jamieson 
has  produced.  I  recommend  it  to  the  reader 
to  see  the  above  mentioned  notes,  page  401., 
for  the  answer  given  by  Dr.  Jamieson  to 
another  objection  of  Sir  D.  Dalrymple,  res- 
pecting  the  authenticity  of  Monteith's  treach- 
ery to  Wallace. 

Note  IX. 
That  form  is  Waliaee  wight.--?.  502. 

Miss  Porter,  in  her  interesting  novel  of  the 
Scottish  Chiets,  gives  the  following  powerful 
description  of  her  hero,  at  the  Barns  of  Ayr, 
from  which  it  is  probable  I  have  borrowed 
somewhat,  though  at  the  time  scarcely  aware 
to  whom  I  was  obliged;  for,  as  Harry  the 
Minstrel  has  made  the  ghost  of  Fadon  appear 
upon  the  battlements  of  the  Castle,  with  a 
'*  prodigious  rafter  in  his  hand,"  that  mi^ht 
also  impress  me  with  the  idea.  After  telling 
what  great  piles  of  combustibles  were,  by  the 
orders  of  Wallace,  heaped  up  on  the  outside 
of  the  building,  she  adds, — 

**  When  all  was  ready,  Wallace,  with  the 
mighty  spirit  of  retribution,  nerved  every 
limb,  mounted  to  the  roof,  and  tearing  off  part 
of  the  tiling,  with  a  flaming  brand  in  his  hand, 
shewed  himself  glittering  in  arms  to  the  fi^- 
frighted  revellers  beneath,  and  as  he  threw  it 
blazing  amongst  them,  he  cried  aloud, '  The 
blood  of  the  murdered  calls  for  vengeance, 
and  it  comes.'  At  that  instant  the  matches 
were  put  to  the  faggots  which  surrounded  the 
building,  and  the  wnole  party,  springing  from 
their  seats,  hastened  towards  the  doors:  all 
were  fastened,  and,  retreating  again  in  the 
midst  of  the  room,  they  fearfully  looked  up  to 
the  tremendous  figure  above,  which,  like  a 
supernatural  being,  seemed  to  avenge  their 
crimes,  and  rain  down  fire  on  their  guilty 
heads.  *  *  *  The  rising  smoke  from  within 
and  witliout  the  building,  now  obscured  his 
terrific  'form.  The  shouts  of  the  Scots,  as 
the  fire  covered  its  walls,  and  the  streaming 
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flanes  licking  the  windows^  •nd^Mmring  into 
eTery  opening  of  the  building,  nieed  sach  a 
tenor  in  the  Cieaets  of  the  wretches  within, 
that  with  the  moet  horrible  eiiea  thej  Bsain 
and  again  flew  te  the  doora  to  escape.  Not 
an  aTenoe  appeared ;  almoat  aufibcated  with 
smoke,  and  scorched  with  the  blazing  rafien 
that  fell  from  the  roof,  they  at  last  maide  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  break  a  passage  thxongh  the 
great  portal. 

ThoQ|^  I  have  made  a  larger  extract  from 
this  able  and  popular  writer,  than  is  necessary 
for  my  purpose,  the  terrific  sablimity  of  tlie 
pansBge,  which  has  tempted  me  to  transgress, 
will  uso  procure  my  pardon. 

Note  X. 

0'9r  SUrling*8  towert  hi$  standard  pUnf9f 
Lam  ownt  his  nJe,  ^rguU  obsys. 
In  ^i^g^t*t  Menu,  and  Jmerdun, 
Jf4fr&gUsh  Lord  nor  Cerfisseen. — P.  502. 

Holinabed,  after  tellinx  how  Wallace  re- 
ceived the  army  that  John  Cumin,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  led  before, and oonstrained  those  Scots 
that  favoured  King  Edward  to  renounce  all 
&ith  and  promises  made  to* him,  says,  *'  This 
done,  he  passed  forth  with  great  puissance 
against  the  Englishmen  that  luld  sundrie  cas- 
teis  within  Scotland,  and  with  great  hardi- 
nesse  and  manhood  he  wan  the  castelsof  For- 
fair,  Dundee,  Brechen,  and  Montrose,  sleaing 
all  such  soldiers  as  he  found  within  them. 
Wallace,  now  joiful  of  his  prosperous  successe, 
and  hearing,  that  certeine  of  the  chiefest  of- 
ficers ^those  Englishmen  that  kept  the  castle 
fltf*  Dunster,  were  gone  forth  to  consult  of 
other  Englishmen  of  the  forts  next  to  them 
adjoining,  came  suddenlie  to  the  said  castel. 
and  took  it,  not  leaving  a  man  alive  of  all 
those  whom  he  found  as  then  within  it :  then, 
afler  he  fa^d  furnished  the  hold  with  his  own 
souldiers  in  all  defensible  wise,  he  went  to 
Aberdeen,"  &c.  HoUnshed's  ChronicUs. 

Buchanan  says,  **  When  these  things  were 
spread  abroad,  (the  famb  of  Wallace's  ex- 
ploits,) and,  peraaps,  somewhat  enlarged  be- 
yond the  troth,  out  of  men's  respect  and  fa- 
vour to  him,  oil  that  wished  well  to  their 
country,  or  were  afraid  of  their  own  particular 
conditions,  flocked  to  him,  as  judging  it  fit  to 
take  opportunity  by  the  forelock ;  so  that,  in 
a  short  time,  he  reduced  all  the  castles  which 
the  £iii|rliBh  held  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Forth,  though  well  fortified, and  more  carefully 
guuded  for  fear  of  his  attacks.  He  took  and 
demolished  the  castles  of  Dundee  and  Forfar, 
Brechin  and  Montrose.  He  seized  on  Dun- 
ster by  surprise,  and  garrisoned  it :  he  enter- 
ed Aberdeen  (which  the  enemv,  for  fear  of 
his  coming,  had  plundered  ana  burnt)  even 
whilst  it  was  in  names  ;  but  a  rumour  being 
scaitered  abroad,  concerning  the  coming  of 
the  English  army,  prevented  his  taking  the 
castle ;  for  he  determined  to  meet  them  at 
the  ForUi,  not  being  willing  to  baxard  a  bat- 
tle, but  in  a  place  which  he  himself  should 
pitoh  Diwn."  Bvch.  Hist,  of  Scotland. 


NoTc  XI. 

Fbr  mems  ars  hnmgkt  ofBnglijk  komt 
Wkkkfmst  ajrpTQ^kiskg  tkr^  the  lamd 


At 


to 


—P.  o(«. 


Holinshed*s  ChnmiolM  :^^  But  now  beia^ 
advertised  of  the  coanng  of  this  nine  agaim 
him,  he  (Wallaoe)  raised  his  saegv,  aad  w«it 
to  Striveling  to  defend  the  bridge  there,  that 
Hugh  Cressingham  with  his  army  ahoaM  not 
passe  the  same,  according^  the  repoit  went, 
nis  intent  was  to  doe.  Heeie,  ineoonlziag 
with  the  enemies,  the  third  idea  of  Septem- 
ber, he  obtained  a  very  worthie  victan& ;  for 
he  slew  not  onlie  the  foresaid  Creaniigbam. 
with  a  great  part  of  his  armie,  being  piicrf 
the  river,  but  also  forced  the  residoe  to  flee 
in  such  sort,  that  a  great  number  of  them 
were  drowneid,  and  few  escaped  awai  vitK 
life.  Thus  having  gotten  the  upper  hand  cf 
his  enemies,  here  at  Striveling,  be  Aeiumg<i 
affain  to  the  siege  of  Cowper,  which,  sbortlj 
afler,  upon  his  return  thither,  was  renden^ 
onto  him  by  those  that  were  within  iis  far* 
risen.*' 

Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland :— *^  Bot 
he  ^King  Edward)  hearing  of  the  ezploits  cT 
Wallace,  thought  there  was  need  of  a  gre&ler 
force  to  suppress  him  ijet,  that  the  expediboa 
was  not  worthy  of  a  Xing  neither  (as  heij%t 
onlv  against  a  roving  thief,  fcr  so  the  JSngiiso 
called  Wallace/)  and  therefore,  he  writes  to 
Henry  Piero^,  Earl  of  Northomberland,  and 
William  Latmier, '  that  they  should  speedily 
levy  what  forces  they  could  ovl  of  ikeig;faboar- 
ing  parts,  and  join  themselves  with  Creaaiag- 
ham,  who  as  vet  remained  in  Scotland,  to 
subdue  the  reSellious  Scots.*  Thomas  Wil- 
singham  writes,  <  that  the  Earl  of  Waxren  ww 
general  in  this  expedition.  But  Wallace,  v^> 
was  then  besieging  the  castle  of  Cowprr,  m 
Fife,  lest  his  army,  which  he  had  mcie^ni 
against  the  approach  of  the  EngUah,  ahooM 
be  idle;  the  English  being  near  at  hasd, 
marched  directly  to  Stirling.  The  ri  ver  F«rfih. 
no  where  almost  fordable,  may  there  be  pasiM 
over  by  a  bridge  of  wood,  thou^  it  be  increaseJ 
by  other  riven  and  the  coming  in  of  the  Ud^. 
'There  Cressixiffham  passed  over  with  Ife 
greatest  part  of  his  army,  but  the  btidge,  ei- 
Uier  having  iti  beams  loosened  or  disiointtd  oo 
purpose,  by  the  skill  of  the  arehitect,  (as  osi 
writers  say,)  that  so  it  might  not  fac  able  to 
bear  anjr  peat  weight,  or  else  being  over 
laden  with  the  burden  of  so  many  horse  aaii 
foot,  and  carriages,  as  passed  over,  was  bruJu  b, 
and  so  the  march  of  tne  rest  of  the  £ng]i»b 
was  obstructed :  the  Scots  set  upon  those  who 
were  passed  over,  before  they  could  pntthrm- 
selves  into  a  posture  of  defence ;  and,  hartn; 
slain  their  captain,  drove  the  rest  back  into  Uic 
river:  the  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  they  wvrr 
almost  all  either  killed  or  drowned.  .  Wallace 
returned  from  this  fight  to  the  besieging  of 
castles ;  and,  in  a  abort  time,  he  so  cSangrd 
the  face  of  afiiairs,  that  he  left  none  of  the 
English  in  Scotland,  but  such  as  were  made 
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prisoners.  This  Tiotoiy,  wheiein  none  of  di»- 
tinction  amongst  the  Scots  fell,  (save  Andrew 
Murray,  whoM  son  some  yean  after  was  re- 
gent of  Scotland,)  was  obtained  on  the  13th 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1297. 
Some  say  that  WaUaoe  was  called  off  to  this 
fight,  not  6fom  the  siege  of  Gowper,  but  Dun- 
dee, whither  he  returned  after  the  fight.  So 
John  Major,  and  some  books  found  in  monas- 
teries, do  relate.' " 

NoTx  XIl. 

Then  many  a  high-plum'd  galUmt  retir'd  his 

iiadf 
And  pfoudly  smote  the  ground  vntk  firmer 
treadf 
Who  did,  ere  dose  of  evening ,  lye 
With  ghastly  face  tum'd  to  the  sky,^?.  503. 

How  often  has  the  contrast  of  the  field  be- 
fore a  battle,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
bloody  day,  been  noticed  by  poets!  And 
there  is  one  passage  from  a  most  spirited  and 
beautiful  poem  on  my  present  subject,  which 
[  must  beg  leave  to  transcribe.  Had  not  the 
olan  of  my  Legend  been  so  totally  different, 
I  should  never  have  presumed  to  enter  upon 
rround  which  had  already  been  so  ably  occu- 
>ied.  The  poet,  addressing  the  moon,  as  on 
lie  night  before  Uie  fight  of  Falkirk,  says, — 
'  Why  then,  fair  orb,  dost  thou  shine  so  bright 
\b  thou  rollest  on  thy  way  ! 
Z^anst  thou  not  hide  thy  silver  light 
That  the  heavens,  all  dark  with  the  clouds  of 

night, 
Might  frown  on  yon  fierce  array ! 
3utwhy  should'st  thou  hide  thy  shining  brow, 
Phou  who  look'st  through  the  midnight  sky  ! 
fho'  the  dsnmon  who  gives  the  world  for  woe 
3id8  the  tear  descend  and  the  life-blood  flow, 
fhy  place  shall  be  still  on  high ! 
fhou  look'st  on  man, — thou  see'st  him  blest 
n  the  light  of  his  little  day, — 
fhou  look*8t  anon,  he  is  gone  to  rest ! 
The  cold  worm  creeps  inms  lordly  breast, 
ie  sleeps  in  the  j^rsve's  decay ! 
fhou  saw'st  him  nse,— thou  shalt  see  him  fall, 
Thou  shalt  stay  till  the  tomb  hath  cover 'd  all; 
rill  death  has  crush'd  them  one  by  one, 
Sach  frail  but  proud  ephemeron  ! 
Po-morrow  th^  cold  and  tranquil  eye 
Shall  gaze  again  from  the  midnight  sky ; 
iVith  unquenched  light,  with  ray  serene, 
Phou  shalt  glance  on  the  field  where  death 

haUi  been  *, 
Phou  shalt  gild  his  features  pale  and  wan, 
Phou  shalt  gaze  on  the  form  of  murder'd  man, 
^  his  broken  armour  scatter'd  round, 
3n  the  sever'd  limb  and  yawning  vraund ; 
iiut  thou^  amidst  the  wreck  of  time, 
7 n  frowning  passest  on,  and  keep'st  thy  path 

suDlime." 
Miss  Holford's  WaUace,  Cant.  II. 

NOT*  Xlll. 

^Vko  did  not  spare  their  mother's  sons  that  dav, 
And  ne'er  shaU  he  forgot.^?.  504. 


These  words  are  nearly  taken  from  an  old 
song  called  Anld  long  ^ne : — 
<'  Sir  John  the  Grame  of  lasting  fame 
Shall  never  be  forgot ; 
He  was  an  honour  to  the  name, 
A  brave  and  valiant  Scot. 
The  Douglas  and  the  great  Montrose 
Were  heroes  in  their  time  *, 
These  men  spar'd  not  their  mothers'  sons 
For  Anld  lang  syne." 

Note  XIV. 

And  he  with  foresight  wise,  to  spare 

Poor  Scotland,  scourged,  exhausted,  bare. — 

P.  505. 

Buchanan's  history  : — "  By  means  of  these 
combustions^  the  fields  lay  untilled,  insomuch 
that,  after  that  overthrow,  a  famine  ensued, 
and  a  pestilence  after  the  fiunine.  From 
whence  a  greater  destruction  was  apprehend- 
ed than  fi^m  the  war :  Wallace,  to  prevent 
this  misfortune  as  much  as  he  could,  called 
together  all  those  who  were  fit  for  service,  to 
appear  at  a  certain  day,  with  whom  he  march- 
ed into  England,  thinking,  with  himself,  that 
their  bodies  being  exercised  with  labour, 
would  be  more  heaUhy,  and  that  wintering  in 
the  enemy's  country,  provisions  would  be 
spared  at  home ;  ana  the  soldiers,  who  were 
in  much  want,  might  reap  some  fruit  of  their 
labours  in  a  rich  country,  and  flourishing  by 
reason  of  its  continued  peace.  When  he  was 
entered  into  England,  no  man  dared  to  attack 
him,  so  that  he  stayed  there  from  the  first  of 
November  to  the  mi  of  February ;  and  hav- 
ing refreshed  and  enriched  his  soldiers  with 
the  fruits  and  spoils  of  the  enemy,  he  returned 
home  with  great  renown.  This  expedition, 
as  it  increased  the  fame  and  authority  of 
Wallace  amongst  the  vulgar,  so  it  heightened 
the  envy  of  the  nobles,"  &c.  &c. 

Holinshed  also  mentions  Wallace's  stay  in 
England  with  his  army. 

Note  XV. 

Edward  meantime  asham'd  and  wroth 
At  such  unseemly  foU,  and  loth 
So  to  be  bearded,  sent  d^anee 
To  SeoUand's  Chirf.-^F.  505. 

Buchanan's  history : — ^'^  Moreover ,the  King 
of  England,,  finding  the  business  greater  than 
could  DC  managed  oy  his  deputies,  made  some 
settlement  of  thin^  in  France,  and  returned 
home,  and  gathering  together  a  great  army, 
but  hastily  tevied,  (for  he  brought  not  back 
his  veteran  soldiers  firom  beyond  sea,)  and  for 
the  most  part  raw  and  inexperienced  men. he 
marches  toward  Scotland,  snppoeinff  he  had 
only  to  do  with  a  disorderly  band  of  robbers. 
But  when  he  saw  both  armies  in  battle  array, 
about  five  hundred  paces  from  each  other,  in 
the  plains  of  Stanmore,  he  admired  the  disci- 
pline, order,  and  confidence  of  his  enemies. 
So  that,  though  he  himself  had  much  greater 
force,  yet  he  durst  not  put  it  to  the  hazard  of 
a  battle  against  soch  a  veteran  and  so  experi- 
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enced  a  Captain,  and  against  loldiera  enured 
to  all  hardships,  and  marched  slowly  back. 
Wallace,  on  the  other  hand,  dursC  not  Ibllow 
him,  for  fear  of  ambuscades,"  &c.  &c. 

Holinshed.  who  so  often  shews  himselt 
Tery  inimical  to  the  Scotch,  gives  an  accou?it 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Scotcn  and  English,  on 
Stanmore,  more  favourable  to  the  former  than 
Buchanan : — 

*  He  (Wallace)  entered  into  England  at  the 
time  before  appointed,  where  King  Edward 
was  readie  with  an  armie,  upon  Stanemoore, 
double  in  number  to  the  Scots,  to  give  them 
batlell;  but  when  the  time  came  that  both 
were  readie  to  have  joined,  the  Englishmen 
withdrew,  having  no  lust  (as  it  should  seem) 
to  fight  with  the  Scots  at  that  time ;  who  per- 
ceivmg  them  to  give  backe,  incontinentilie 
would  have  rushed  foorth  of  their  ranks  to 
have  pursued  in  chase  after  them,  but  Wal- 
lace, doubting  least  the  Englishmen  had  ment 
some  policie.  and  s^ing  that  it  was  enough 
for  him  that  he  had  mrced  such  a  great  Prince, 
in  his  own  country,  to  forsake  the  field, 
caused  the  Scots  to  keep  together  in  order  of 
battell;  and  so,  preserving  them  firom  the 
malice  of  their  enemies,  brought  them  into 
Scotland  with  lives  and  honours  saved,  besides 
the  infinit  sfrailes  and  booties  which  they  got 
in  their  jomie."  HoUnghed*^  Chronieus. 

Note  XVL 

^nd  they  upon  the  ocean  met. 

With  warlike  fieety  and  sails  full  set, 

De  LongouiUsj  that  bold  oultaw,—?.  50C. 

Though,  I  believe,  there  is  little  mention 
made  inuistory  of  Wallace's  actions  in  France, 
yet  his  being  engaged  in  the  wars  against  the 
English  in  that  country,  is  highly  probable, 
because  a  contemporary  writer  of  his  life 
would  not  venture  to  advance  it,  if  it  were 
untrue ;  and  those  French  wars  are  transmit- 
ted to  posterity  by  French  writers,  who  would 
not  willingly  give  much  credit  to  warriors 
of  another  nation ;  or  by  English,  who  Would 
be  as  little  inclined  to  mention  the  prowess  ot 
the  Scotch,  when  listed  under  the  banners  of 
another  kingdom.  But  so  romantic  a  story 
as  that  of  De  Longoville  on  the  high  seas, 
might,  perhaps,  though  entirely  ftmciful,  ex- 

emi  to  pass  with  impunity,  iiowever,  since 
e  Longoville  is  afterwards  fireqnently  men- 
tioned as  a  stanch  adherent  of  our  hero,  and 
also  as  fighting  under  Robert  Bruce,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  supposed  to  be  an  imaginary 
personage,  some  credit  is  due  to  the  account 
given  of  their  first  recounter,  and  the  gener- 
ous beginning  of  their  friendship. 

NoTi:  XVn. 

But  eitry  of  a  Hero's  fame 

Which  so  obscured  each  lofty  name.— P.  607. 

Buchanan  on  this  subject  says  :^**  Having 
thus  got  a  victory,  though  bloodless,  (at  Stan- 
more,)  against  so  puissant  a  King,  his  ene- 
mies were  so  much  the  more  enraged  against 
him,  and  caused  rumour  to  be  scattered  up 


and  down,  that  Wallace  did  openlv  affect  *■ 
supreme  or  tvnumieal  |>ower,  which  the  no- 
bles, especially  Bruce  and  the  Caminfl  of  ths 
royal  stocky  took  in  mighty  djwiain.  *  *  ' 
And  theieioie  they  determined  bj  all  meias 
to  undefmine  the  authority  of  WoDaee.  Ed- 
ward was  not  ignorant  of  these  dia^rosts,  aai 
therefore  the  next  summer  he  levies  a  gtm 
army,  consisting  partly  of  Eng^liah^  paruy  </ 
Scots,  who  had  remained  foitual  to  nim.*aiNi 
came  to  Falkirk,  which  is  a  village,  bum  in 
the  very  track  of  the  wall  of  Seveias,  and  is 
distant  from  Stirling  little  mcne  tten  ax 
miles.  The  Scot's  army  weie  oot  kz  from 
them,  of  sufficient  strength,  fog  they  woe 
thirty  thousand,  if  the  genei^ls  and  kaden 
had  agreed  amongst  themselves :  their  gesfr- 
als  were,  John  Cumin,  John  Stuart,  sni 
William  Wallace,  the  moat  flourishing  per- 
sons amongst  the  Soots ;  the  two  fermrr  Ibr 
their  high  descent  and  opolency ;  the  Jaoer 
for  the  glory  of  his  former  exploits. 

''  When  the  army,  in  three  8«|aadrotts,  was 
ready  to  fight,  a  new  dispute  arose,  besida 
their  former  envy,  who  should  lead  the  fia 
of  the  army ;  and  when  all  three  stood  opoa 
their  terms,  the  English  decdded  the  coolio- 
versy,  who,  with  bimners  displayed,  naicbed 
with  a  swift  pace  towards  them.  Cumin  and 
his  forces  retreated  without  striking  a  stroke ; 
Stuart  being  beset  before  and  b^iad,  was 
slain,  with  ul  that  followed  him :  Wallace 
was  sorely  pressed  upon  in  the  fioat,  and 
Bruce  haa  fistched  a  compaas  about  a  hill,  and 
fell  on  his  rear ;  yet  he  was  as  little  ^bstiubed 
as,  in  such  circumstances,  he  could  possihlj 
be,  but  retreated  beyond  the  River  Canun, 
where,  by  the  interposition  of  the  river,  be 
had  got  an  opportunity  to  defend  himaetf,  aod 
also  to  gather  up  the  stragffUn^  ftigitivc>'. 
and  Bruce^  desirous  to  speu  with  him,  he 
agreed  to  it.  They  two  stood  over  agvnd 
one  to  another  where  the  river  hath  the  niT' 
rowest  channel  and  the  highest  banks.  * 

*  *  *  This  battle  was  Ibttgbt 

on  the  22d  of  July,  when  there  fell  of  ihc 
Scots  above  ten  thousand,  of  whom,  of  the 
nobles,  were,  John  Stuart,  Macsduff,  Earl  of 
Fife,  and  of  Wallace  his  army,  John  Gieine, 
the  most  valiant  person  of  tlie  Scots,  oext  t» 
Walkce  himself." 

Holinshed  likewise  mentions  the  envy  and 
jealous  hatred  which  many  of  the  noblee  par- 
ticularly Cumin,  conceived  against  Wallaor, 
as  a  man  of  comparatively  mean  origin,  aad 
their  entering  into  a  league  with  Edward  to 
betray  him.  He  notices  the  dispute  betwers 
Wallace  and  Stuart  about  leading  the  van,  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  Cumin  and  his  i'ur 
lowers  quitting  the  field  as  tlie  armies  wrre 
about  to  join  battle,  and  the  great  slaogbtcr 
made  of  the  Scots  by  Bruce ;  but  he  add» : 
*'  Yet  Wallace  left  nothing  undone  that  mijdii 

girteine  to  the  duty  of  a  valiant  eapteiiv. 
ut  at  length  all  his  endeavours,  notwilh 
landing  the  Scots  (overcome  with  multitude 
of  n«unuefs,a8  the  Scottish  writMssaj,)  were 
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sleine  in  such  huge  n ambers  that  he  was 
constieined  to  draw  oat  of  the  field  with  each 
small  leoinant  as  were  left  alive." 

He  then  relates  the  meeting  between  him 
and  Bmce,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron. 

N0T£  XVIII. 

With  JUuhing  eye  and  dark  red  hraw 
He  uttered  t£en  a  hatty  vow. — P.  507. 

That  Wallace  withdrew  from  the  field,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  resentment  for  the  in- 
gratitade  of  the  nobles  and  tlie  insolts  he  re- 
ceivedi  binding  himself  by  a  rash  tow  from 
takinff  any  part  in  the  combat,  is  not  men- 
tioned, I  believe,  by  any  general  historian  or 
chronicler ;  but  as  it  is  staled  so  circumstan- 
tially by  Harry  the  Minstrel,  who  professes  to 
take  the  matter  of  his  poem  so  scrupulously 
from  the  life  of  Wallace,  written  by  his  friend 
and  contemporary  Blair,  and  being  the  only 
shade  cast  upon  the  public  virtue  of  our  hero, 
which  a  friend  would  willingly  (but  for  the 
love  of  truth)  have  omitted,  I  must  consider  it 
as  authentic.  The  private  visit  received  by 
Uim  from  Edward's  Queen  while  in  England, 
and  other  matters,  tending  to  add  to  the  ^lory 
of  his  friend  and  hero,  are  of  a  more  doubtful 
character,  and  have  not  therefore  been  ad- 
mitted into  this  legend. 

NoTu  XIX. 

But  from  the  ground 
They  like  th'  enefuifed  Hon  bound. 
Rage  is  their  sorroWf  grimly  fed, 
And  Hood  the  tears  they  shed.—?.  508. 

Illind  Han7,  page  328. — 

<^  When  Wallace  saw  this  knight  [Gramc]  to 

dead  was  brought 
The    piteous    pain  so  sore    thriird  in    his 

thougnt; 
All  out  of  kind  it  alter'd  his  courage, 
His  wit  in  war  was  then  but  a  wood  ra^. 
His  horse  him  bore  in  field  where  so  him  list. 
Fur  of  himself  as  then  little  he  wist; 
Ltike  a  wild  beast  that  were  from  reason  rent. 
As  witlessly  into  the  host  he  went; 
Dinging  on  hard ;  what  Southeron  he  right 

hit 
Straight  upon  horse  again  might  never  sit. 
Into  that  ra^  full  fell  folk  he  dang  down, 
All  about  him  was  red  a  full  great  room." 

NOTK  XX. 

Tfte  Scottish  soldiersy  scattered  ttide,  ' 

Hath  fVaUace  round  his  standard  i/rat^n, 
IJiUh  chrcr*d  their  spirits^  rous'd  their  pride, 
^ind  led  them  where  t/ieirfoes  they  found 
.'111  listUsSf  scattered  on  the  ground. — 
V.  50D. 

As  we  find  the  English  not  pursuing  tliis 
victory,  but  presently  retiring  to  their  own 
country,  whilst  Wallace  is  at  liberty  to  sum- 
mons a  general  convention  of  the  states  at 
Ht.  Johnston,  it  is  probable  tlicv  received 
*»omc  noverc  check  from  tlio  arm  or  that  chief- 
tujt  after  the  battle,  thungh  it  ia  not  utated  in 


Emeral  history.  It  is  indeed  said,  that  the 
nglish  retired  for  fear  of  an  attack  from  the 
French  in  their  own  country ;  but  as  no  such 
attack  followed  or  seemed  really  to  have  been 
intended,  it  is  likely  that  this  was  only  their 
excuse  for  retreating.  This  opinion  is  cor- 
roborated, too,  by  the  manner  in  which  Hoi- 
inshed  mentions  Wallace's  resignation  of  all 

Sublic  authority  soon  afler,  at  Perth  or  St. 
ohnston : — 

"But,  notwithstanding  all  these  valiant 
speeches  of  Wallace,  (alluding  to  his  confer- 
ence with  Bruce  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,) 
when  he  considered  the  unfortunate  discom- 
fiture by  him  so  treacherouslie  received,  he 
came  to  Perth,  and  there  uttering,  by  com- 
plaint, the  injurious  envie  of  the  nobles 
against  him,  he  renounced  and  discharged 
himself  of  all  the  authority  which  had  been 
committed  to  his  hands  touching  the  govern- 
ance of  the  realme,  and  went  into  France,  as 
saith  Lesleus;  but  Johanus  Maior  saith,  he 
never  came  there,  though  he  will  not  flatUo 
denie  it." 

Had  Edward,  afler  gaining  so  great  a  vic- 
tory ar  Falkirk,  received  no  check,  Wallace 
could  not  have  been  in  condition  to  renounce 
his  authority  in  so  high  a  tone  as  is  here  im- 
puted to  him  by  an  English  autlior,  who  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  accused  of  any  partiality  to 
the  Scotch.  \ 

Note  XXI. 

Retaining  in  that  potent  hand 
Witch  tltrice  redeem' d  its  native  land.-^  P.  50!). 
First  afler  the  battle  of  Biggar  he  freed  the 
country  generally  from  dependence  on  Eng- 
land, though  Edward  still  held  many  placets 
of  s^ngtn  in  tlie  Scotland ;  then,  afler  the 
burning  of  the  Barns  of  Air,  he  almost  en- 
tirely (frove  his  adherents  out  of  it ;  and  third- 
Iv,  afler  the  battle  of  Stirhng  he  completely 
freed  Scotland  from  the  enemy. 

Note  XXII. 

The  sound  ev*n  of  his  whispered  name 
Revived  in  faithful  hearts  the  smothered  Jlame, 
And  many  secretly  to  join  his  standard  came. 
—P.  509. 

I  have  in  this  part  of  the  story  adhered  to 
Blair  and  tlie  Minstrel,  tliou^h  there  is  noUiing 
correspondent  to  it  in  either  Hoiinshed  or 
Buchanan,  except  what  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  following  passages.  Afler  bis  account  of 
the  battle  of  Roslin,  fought  probably  when 
Wallace  was  in  France,  and  the  succeeding 
invasion  of  Edward  into  Scotland,  Holinslied 
says,  "  The  Scots  perceiving  they  were  not 
of^ puissance  able  to  resist  his  invasion,  witli- 
drew  to  their  strengths,  by  means  whereof 
the  English  army  passed  through  all  Scot- 
land, even  from  the  south  parts  unto  the 
north,  and  found  few  or  none  to  make  resist- 
ance, except  Wallace,  and  such  as  followed 
his  opinion,  who  were  fied  to  tlic  mountains 
and  tlic  woods,  &c. 

Buclianan  i»;iys,  "  To  blot  out  the  ignominy 
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(of  his  defeat  at  Roalin,)  and  pnt  an  end  at 
once  to  a  lon^r  and  tedious  war,  he  (Edward) 
tiierefore  leTies  an  anny  biner  than  ever  he 
had  before,  and  aaaaalted  %otland  both  bj 
■ea  and  land,  and  made  rooil  of  it  eren  unto 
the  uttermott  borden  of  Rom,  no  man  daring 
to  oppoie  eo  great  a  force.  Only  Wallace 
and  hie  men,  eometimee  in  the  fifont,  eome- 
times  in  the  rear,  sometimes  in  the  flanks, 
would  snap  either  those  that  rashly  went  be- 
fore or  loitered  behind,  or  that  in  plundering 
stf  agffled  too  far  firom  the  main  body ;  nei- 
ther (ud  he  suffer  them  to  stray  from  their  col- 


ours. 


NoTx  XXIII. 


Then  Edward  thought  the  Chi^  to  gain, 

JInd  win  him  to  his  princely  suU 

fVilh  treasur*d  gold  and  honiurs  vain. — P.  509. 

Holinshed's  Chronicles :— <<  It  is  said  that 
King  Edward  required  by  a  messenger  sent 
unto  this  Wallace,  that  if  he  would  come  in 
and  be  sworn  his  lie^man  and  true  subject, 
he  would  have  at  his  hands  great  lordsnips 
and  possessions  within  England  to  mainteine 
his  post,  as  was  requisite  to  a  man  of  verie 
honourable  estate.  But  Wallace  refused  these 
offers,  saieng  that  he  preferred  liberty  with 
small  revenues  in  Scotland  before  anie  pos- 
session of  lands  in  England,  were  the  same 
never  so  great ;  considering  he  might  not  en- 
joy them  under  the  yoke  of  bondage.  * 
*  *  "  •  Furthermore  before  his 
(King  Edward's)  departure  out  of  Scotland, 
he  appointed  oil  the  Scottish  nobles  to  assem- 
ble at  Scone,  where  he  called  them  to  take  a 
new  olli,  that  from  henceforth  they  would 
take  him  for  their  Sovereigne  Lord,  and  to 
obeie  him  in  all  things  as  loial  subjects.  All 
the  nobility  of  Scotland  was  sworne  to  him 
that  day,  Wallace  onlie  excepted,  who  es- 
chued  more  than  the  companie  of  a  serpent  to 
have  anie  thing  to  doo  with  the  English, 
touching  anie  agreement  to  be  made  with 
tliem,  ogreeable  to  their  desires." 

Buchanan  also  says,  **  Edward  sought  by 
great  promises  to  bring  him  over  to  his  party ; 
but  his  constant  tone  was,  that  be  devoted  his 
life  to  his  country,  to  which  it  was  due ;  and 
if  he  could  do  it  no  farther  service,  yet  he 
would  die  in  pious  endeavours  for  its  de- 
fence. ' '  He  also  mentions  Wallace 's  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  taken  by  all  the 
nobles  of  Scotland. 

Note  XXIV. 

Monieithf  a  name  which  from  thai  day,  /  toeen, 
Hateful  to  every  Scottish  ear  hath  been.^?.  510. 
Buchanan,  after  relating  the  tyrannical  use 
which  Edward  made  of  nis  power,  burning 
tiic  records  of  Scotland,  dbc.  and  the  story 
of  Bruce  being  betrayed  by  Cumin,  &c.  &c., 
says,  *<  About  this  time  also,  Wallace  was  be- 
trayed in  the  county  of  Glasgow  (where  he 
had  hid  himself)  by  his  own  familiar  fViend 
John  Montcith,  whom  the  English  had  cor- 
rupted with  money,  and  so  was  sent  to  Lon- 


don, when  by  Edward's  oommands  he  vis 
wofuUy  butchered,  and  his  Inabs,  fiir  the  let* 
ror  of  others,  hanged  up  in  the  moit  nsitd 
places  of  London  and  Sootlaad.*  * 

Holinahed  says, "  About  the  na 
William  Wallace  taken  at  Glasgow,  by 
of  Sir  John  Monteith  and  otheniy  in  whoa  bt 
had  ever  put  a  most  special!  traat ;  bol  tbej 
beinff  corrupted  with  the  offer  of  hrge  R^ 
waros,  promised  by  King  Edward  ts  tuck  ee 
wuld  helpe  to  take  him»  wrongfat  sueh  irtdi- 
es,  that  he  was  apprehended  at  lart  hf  Odo- 
mere  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pemltnke,  who, 
with  a  great  power  of  men,  brought  hi*  to 
London,  where  he  was  put  to  death,  tad  bis 

3uarters  sent  to  Scotland,  and  set  op  ia  won- 
rie  great  towns  there  for  a  ape<stack,  as  d 
were,  to  give  example  to  othero." 

NOTK  XXV. 

Meehly  he  bow'd  o'er  bead  and  bock^ 

Jbid  every  worldly  thought  forsook. — P.  510. 

The  blind  Minstrel  gives  this  account  cf 
his  death,  page  396. — 
*<  On  Wednesday  false  Southeron  forth  iim 

brought 
To  martyr  him,  as  they  before  had  wroogfat 
Right  sooth  it  is  a  Martyr  WaUaoe  was. 
As  Oswald,  Edward,  Edmund  and  Tbomas. 
Of  men  in  arms  led  him  a  full  great  root 
With  a  bold  spirit,  Wallace  WiaMod  about. 
A  Priest  he  asked  for  God  wiw  died  on 

tree." 
Then,  after  telling  how  Kina  E«dwand  re- 
fused his  request,  and  was  rebuked  for  so  do- 
ing by  an  English  Bishop,  be  continues,— 
'*  A  sneriff  gart  his  clerk  soon  from  him  pass. 
Right  as  Uiev  durst,  they  grant  what  be 

would  ask. 
A  psalter  book  Wallace  had  on  him  ever, 
From  his  childhood  with  it  be  would  aoi 

sever ; 
Better  he  trowed  in  vi^ge  for  to  speed. 
But  then  he  was  dispulzied  of  his  weed. 
This  grace  he  ask 'a  of  Lord  CliAxd,  taat 

knight, 
To  let  him  have  his  psalter  book  in  si^t ; 
He  gart  a  Priest  it  open  before  him  hold, 
While  they  to  him  had  done  all  that  tliey 

would. 
Steadfast  he  read  for  ought  they  did  him 

thare, 
Fcil  Southerons  said  that  Wallace  felt  no 

sarc. 
Good  devotion,  so  was  his  bcsinning, 
Continued,  therewith,  and  fair  waa  his  ctA 

While  speech  and  spirit  all  at  once  can  fair 
To  lasting  bliss,  we  trow,  for  ever  nuure." 

NOTB  XXVI. 

In  manu  a  castle ^  (oion,  and  p/am, 
Mountain  and  forest,  stUl  remain 
Fondly  cherish' d  spots  which  daim, 
The  proud  distinction  of  his  honaur'd 
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This  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  con- 
firmation ;  bat  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the 
pleasure  I  lately  received  in  beinsr  shown,  by 
two  simple  country  children  on  the  Blantyre 
Craigs,  opposite  to  Both  well  Castle,  (one  of 
those  castles  which  boasts  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing a  Wallace's  tower,)  the  mark  of  Wal- 
lace's footstep  in  the  rocky  brink  of  a  little 
trickling  well. 

NoT«  XXVII. 

Led  by  the  brate  of  modem  days, — 

Siuh,  MercromHe^  fought  vrith  thee  /~P.  511. 

I  have  named  our  distinguished  Scoteh  lead- 
ers onljr  as  being  naturuly  connected  with 
the  subject.  That  I  have  meant  no  neglect 
to  other  brave  commandehi  of  these  warlike 
days,  when  our  troops  from  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdoms  have  fought  so  valiantly 
and  successfully,  under  ihe  ablest  general 
that  has  appeared  since  the  time  of  tl^  gi^at 
Marlborough,  will,  I  suppose,  be  readily  be- 
lieved. 

Note  XXVIII. 

O  Scotland  f  proud  may  he  thy  boast! 

Since  time  his  course  thro*  circling  years  hath 

run^ 
There  hath  not  shone  in  Fame*s  bright  hasty 
A  nobler  hero  than  thy  patriot  Son,/^?.  511. 


Buchanan  gives  this  noble  testimony  to  his 
worth : — 

*^  Such  an  end  had  this  person,  the  most 
famous  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
Who  deserved  to  be  compared  to  the  most  re- 
nowned captains  of  ancient  times,  both  for 
his  greatness  of  mind  in  undertaking  dangers^ 
and  for  his  valour  and  wisdom  in  overcoming 
them.  For  love  to  his  country,  he  was  sec- 
ond to  none ;  who,  when  others  were  slaves, 
was  alone  free,  neither  could  be  induced  by 
any  rewards  or  moved  by  threats  to  forsake 
the  public  cause  which  he  had  once  underta- 
ken." 

"  A  thousand  thre  hundyr  and  the  fyfl  yhere 
{^ffcer  the  byrth  of  our  Liord  dere, 
Schyre  John  of  Menteth  in  tha  days 
Tak  in  Glasgow  Willame  Walays, 
And  send  him  in-till  Ingland  swne, 
Thare  he  was  qwateryd  and  wndwne, 
Be  dyspyte  and  hat  enwy ; 
There  he  tholyd  this  maryry. 

In  all  Ingland  thare  was  nought  thane 
As  Willame  Walays  swa  lele  a  mane. 
Quhat  he  did  agayne  that  natyown 
Thai  made  him  provocatyown : 
Na  to  them  oblyst  nevyr  was  he. 
In  fay th  full  owschype  na  sawte ; 
For  in  his  tyme,  I  hard  well  say, 
Tliat  fykkitthai  ware,  all  tvneof  fay." 

Wyntoum*s  Chronicle,  page  190. 
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Is  there  a  many  that,  from  some  loflv  iteep, 
Views  in  hia  wide  survey  the  iMundless  deep. 
When  its  vast  waters,  lined  with  sun  and  shade, 
Wave  beyond  wave,  in  seried  distance,  fade 
To  the  pale  sky ; — or  views  it,  dimly  seen, 
The  shilling  skreens  of  drifted  mist  between, 
As  the  huge  cloud  dilates  its  sable  form, 
When  i^randly  curtain'd  by  th*  approaching 

storm, — 
Who  feels  not  his  aw'd  soul  with  wonder  rise 
To  Him  whoae  power  created  sea  and  skies, 
Mountains  and  deserts,  giving  to  the  sight 
The  wonders  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  ? 
But  let  some  fleet  be  seen  in  warlike  pride, 
Whose  stately  ships  the  restless  billows  ride, 
While  each,  with  lofly  masts  and  bright'- 

ning  sheen 
Of  lair  spread  sails,  moves  like  a  vested 

Queen ; — 
Or  rather,  be  some  distant  bark,  astray, 
Seen  like  a  pil<7rim  on  his  lonely  way. 
Holding  its  steady  course  from  port  and  shore, 
A  form  distinct,  a  speck,  and  seen  no  more, — 
How  doth  the  pride,  the  sympathy,  the  flame. 
Of  human  fechng  stir  his  thrilling  frame  ! 
"  O  Thou  !  whose  mandate  dustinertobey'd  ! 
**  What  is  this  creature  man  whom  thou  nast 

made  !  " 


I. 

On  Palos'  shore,  whose  crowded  strand 
Bore  priests  and  nobles  of  the  land. 
And  rustic  hinds  and  townsmen  trim. 
And  harness'd  soldiers  stern  and  grim, 
And  lowly  maids  and  dames  of  pride, 
And  infants  by  their  mother's  side, — 
The  boldest  seaman  stood  that  e'er 
Did  bark  or  ship  through  tempest  steer ; 
And  wise  as  bold,  and  good  as  wise ', 
The  magnet  of  a  thousand  eyes. 
That  on  his  form  and  features  cast, 
His  noble  mien  and  simple  guise. 
In  wonder  seem'd  to  look  tlieir  l^ist. 
A  form  which  conscious  worth  is  gracing, 
A  face  where  hope,  the  lines  effacing 
Of  thought  and  care,  bestow'd,  in  truth. 
To  the  quick  eyes*  imperfect  tracing 
The  look  and  air  of  youth. 

n. 

Who,  in  his  lofly  gait,  and  high 

Expression  of  th'  enligrhien'd  eye, 

Had  recognis'd  in  that  bright  hour 

The  disappointed  suppliant  of  dull  power. 

Who  had  in  vain  of  stales  an^  kings  desired 

The  pittance  for  his  vast  emprise  required  ? — 

The  patient  sage,  who,  by  his  lamp's  faint 

light, 
0*er  chart  and  map  spent  the  long  silent 

night  ? — 


The  man  who  meekly  fortune's  bofleCs  boie, 
Trusting  in  One  alone,  whom  heaven  aod 
earth  adore  ? 

III. 

Another  world  is  in  his  mind. 
Peopled  with  creatures  of  his  kind, 
' Witn  hearts  to  feel,  with  minds  to  sost. 
Thoughts  to  consider  and  explore ; 
Sools,  who  might  find,  from  trespass  shnvcs. 
Virtue  on  earth  and  joy  in  heaven. 
"  That  power  divine,  whom  storms  obey,' 
(Whisper'd  his  heart,)  a  leading  star, 
Will  guide  him  on  his  blessed  way ; 
Brothers  to  join  by  fate  divided  far. 
Vain  thoughts !  which  Heaven  doth  bat  or- 
dain 
In  part  to  be,  the  rest,  alas  .*  how  vain  1 

IV. 

Bat  hath  there  liv*d  of  mortal  mooU, 

Whose  fortunes  with  his  thoughts  oonld  held 

An  even  race  ?  Earth's  greatest  son 

That  e'er  eam'd  fame,  or  empire  wvio, 

Hath  but  fulfill'd,  within  a  narrow  scope, 

A  stinted  portion  of  his  ample  hope. 

With  heavy  sigh  and  look  oepress'd, 

The  greatest  men  will  sometimes  bear 

The  story  of  their  acts  address'd 

To  the  young  stran^r's  wond'ting  ear. 

And  check  the  half^woln  tear. 

Is  it  or  modesty  or  pride 

Which  may  not  open  praise  abide  ? 

No  ',  read  his  inward  tnoughts :  they  tell, 

His  deeds  of  fame  he  prizes  well. 

But,  ah  !  they  in  his  fancy  stand, 

As  relicks  ofa  blighted  band, 

Who,  lost  to  man  s  approving  sight. 

Have  perish'd  in  the  ^loom  <?  night. 

Ere  yet  the  glorious  light  of  day 

Had  glitter'd  on  their  bright  array. 

His  mightiest  feat  had  once  another, 

Of  hi^n  imagination  born, — 

A  loflier  and  a  nobler  brother, 

From  dear  existence  torn ; 

And  she  for  those,  who  are  not,  steeps 

Her  soul  in  woe, — like  Rachel,  weeps. 

V. 

The  signal  given,  with  hastj  strides 
The  sailors  climb'd  their  ships'  dark  sides. 
Their  anchors  weigh 'd  ;  and  from  the  ahtar 
Each  stately  vessel  slowly  bore. 
High  o'er  the  deeply  shadow 'd  flood. 
Upon  his  deck  their  leader  stood, 
And  turn'd  him  to  the  parted  land. 
And  bow'd  his  head  and  waved  his  hand. 
And  then,  along  the  crowded  strand, 
A  sound  of  many  sounds  combin'd, 
That  wax'd  and  wan'd  upon  the  wind, 
Burst  like  heaven's  thunder,  deep  and  gnnd: 
A  lengthen 'd  peal,  which  paused,  and  then 
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Renew'd,  like  that  which  loathly  parts, 
Ofl  on  the  ear  returned  again, 
The  impulse  of  a  thoosand  hearts. 
But  as  the  lengthen'd  shouts  subside, 
Distincter  accents  strike  the  ear, 
Wafting  across  the  current  wide, 
Heart-utter'd  words  of  parting  cheer : 
'*  Oh  !  shall  we  ever  see  again 
'*  Those  gallant  souls  re-cross  the  main  ? 
*''  God  keep  the  brave  !  God  be  their  guide ! 
"  God  bear  them  safe  thro'  storm  and  tide ! 
**  Their  sails  with  fav'ring  breezes  swell ! 
'^  O  brave  Columbus !  faze  thee  well ! " 

VI. 

From  shore  and  strait,  and  gulph  and  bay, 
The  vessels  held  their  daring  way,    . 
Left  far  behind,  in  distance  thrown, 
All  land  to  Moor  or  Christian  known. 
Left  far  behind  the  misty  isle, 
Whose  fitful  shroud,  withdrawn  the  while. 
Shews  wood  and  hill  and  headland  bright 
To  later  seamen's  wond'rins  sifi^ht. 
And  tide  and  sea  left  far  behind 
That  e'er  bore  freight  of  human  kind ; 
Where  ship  or  bark  to  shifting  gales, 
E'er  tack'd  their  course  or  spread  their  sails. 
Around  them  lay  a  boundles»  main 
In  which  to  hold  their  silent  reign ; 
But  for  the  passing  current's  flow. 
And  cleft  waves,  brawling  round  the  prow, 
They  might  have  thought  some  magic  spell 
Had  bound  them,  weary  fate  !  forever  there 
to  dwell. 

VII. 
What  did  this  trackless  waste  supply 
To  soothe  the  mind  or  please  the  eye  ? 
The  rising  mom  thro'  dim  mist  breaking, 
The  flicker'd  east  with  purple  streaking ; 
The  mid-day  cloud  thro'  thin  air  flying. 
With  deeper  blue  the  blue  sea  dying ; 
Long  ridgy  waves  their  white  mains  rearing. 
And  in  the  broad  gleam  disappearing ; 
The  broaden'd  blazing  sun  declining, 
And  western  waves  like  fire-flood  shining; 
The  skv's  vast  dome  to  darkness  given. 
And  all  the  glorious  host  of  heaven. 

vin. 

Full  oft  upon  the  deck,  while  other's  slept. 
To  mark  the  bearing  of  each  well-known  star 
That  shone  aloft,  or  on  th'  horizon  far, 
The  anxious  Chief  his  lonely  vigil  kept; 
The  mournful  wind,  the  hoarse  wave  break- 
ing neai'. 
The  breathing  groans  of  sleep,  the  plunging 

lead, 
The  steer's  man's  call,  and  his  own  stilly 

tread, 
Are  all  the  sounds  of  night  that  reach  his  ear. 
His  darker  form  stalk  d  through  the  sable 

gloom 
With  gestures  discomposed  and  features  keen, 
That  might  not  in  the  face  of  day  be  seen. 
Like  some  unblessed  spirit  from  the  tomb. 
Night  after  night,  and  day  succeeding  day, 
So  pass'd  their  dull,  unvaried  time  away  ; 


Till  Hope,  the  seaman's  worship'd  queen,  had 

flown 
From  every  valiant  heart  but  his  alone ; 
Where  stifl,  by  day,  enthron'd,  she  held  her 

state 
With  sunny  look  and  brow  elate. 

IX. 
But  soon  his  dauntless  soul,  which  nought 

could  bend. 
Nor  hope  delav'd,  nor  adverse  fate  subdue, 
With  more  redoubled  danger  must  contend 
Than  storm  or  wave — a  fierce   and   angry 

crew. 
"  Dearly,"  say  they, "  may  we  those  visions 

rue 
"  Which  lured  us  from  our  native  land, 
"  A  wretched,  lost,  devoted  band, 
**  Led  on  bj  hope's  delusive  gleam, 
*'The  victims  of  a  madman's  dream  ! 
*'  Nor  gold  shall  e'er  be  ours,  nor  fame  ; 
"  Not  ev'n  the  remnant  of  a  name, 
**  On  some  rude-letter'd  stone  to  tell 
**  On  what  strange  coast  our  wreck  befell. 
"  For  us  no  requiem  shall  be  sung, 
"  Nor  prayer  be  said,  nor  passing  knell 
"  In  holy  church  be  rung." 

X. 

To  thoughts  like  these,  all  forms  give  way 

Of  duty  to  a  leader's  sway ; 

All  habits  of  respect,  that  bind 

With  easy  tie  the  human  mind. 

Ev'n  love  and  admiration  throw 

Their  nobler  bands  aside,  nor  show 

A  gentler  mien  ;  relations,  friends, 

Glare  on  him  now  like  angry  fiends ; 

And,  as  he  moves,  ah,  wretched  cheer  ! 

Their  mutter'd  curses  reach  his  ear  : 

But  all  undaunted,  firm  and  sage. 

He  scorns  their  threats,  yet  thus  he  soothes 

their  ra^^e : 
"  1  brought  you  from  your  native  shore 
"  An  unknown  ocean  to  explore. 
"  1  brought  you,  partners,  by  my  side, 
"  Want,  toil,  and  danger,  to  abide. 
"  Yet  weary  stillness  hath  so  soon  subdued 
"  The  buoyant  soul,  tlie  heart  of  pride, 
*^  Men  who  in  battle's  brunt  full  oft  have  firmly 

stood. 
"  That  to  some  ncaring  coast  we  bear, 
**  How  many  cheering  signs  declare  ! 
**  Way-faring  birds  the  blue  air  ranging, 
"  Their  shadowy  line  to  blue  air  changing, 
"  Pass  o'er  our  heads  in  frequent  flocks ; 
"  While  sea-weed  from  tlie  parent  rocks 
"  With  fibry  roots,  but  newly  torn 
"  In  tressy  lengthen'd  wreaths  are  on  the  clear 

wave  borne. 
**  Nay,  has   not  ev'n  the    drifting   current 

brought 
"Things  of  rude  art, — of  human  cunning 

wrought  ? 
"  Be  yet  two  days  your  patience  tried, 
"  And  if  no  shore  is  then  descried, 
**  Ev'n  turn  your  dastard  prows  again, 
"  And  cast  your  leader  to  the  main." 
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And  thiu  awhile  with  steady  hand 

He  kept  in  check  a  wayward  band. 

Who  but  with  half-ezpreas'd  disdain 

Their  rebel  spirit  could  restrain. 

The  vet'ran  rough  as  war-worn  steel, 

Oft  spurn'd  the  deck  with  crating  heel ; 

The  seaman,  bending  o'er  Sie  fl<xKiy 

With  stony  gaze  all  listless  stood ; 

The  sturdy  bandit,  wildly  rude, 

Sung,  as  ne  strode,  some  garbled  strain, 

Expressire  of  each  fitful  mood, 

Timed  by  his  sabre's  jangling  chain 

The  proud  Castilian,  hoasteaname  ! 

Chila  of  an  ancient  race 

Which  proudly  priz'd  its  spotless  fame. 

And  deem'd  all  fear  disgrace, 

Felt  quench'd  within  hun  honour's  generous 

flame, 
And  in  his  gather'd  mantle  wrapp'd  his  face. 

XII. 
So  pass'd  the  day,  the  night,  the  second  day 
With  its  red  setting  sun's  extinguished  ra^.  ' 
Dark,  solemn  midnight  coped  the  ocean  wide, 
When  from  his  watchful  stand  Columbus 

cried, 
*^  A  light,  a  light !  " — blest  sounds  that  rung 
In  every  ear. — At  once  they  sprung 
With  haste  alofl,  and,  peering  bright. 
Descried  afar  the. blessed  sight. 
*^  It  moves,  it  slowly  moves  like  ray 
**  Of  torch  that  guides  some  wand'rer's  way  ! 
"  And  other  lights  more  distant,  seeming 
"  As  if  from  town  or  hamlet  streaming ! 
**  Tis  land,  'tis  peopled  land ;  man  dwelleth 

there, 
*'  And  thou,  O  God  of  heaven !  hast  heard 

thy  servant's  prayer  !  " 

XIII. 
Returning  day  gave  to  their  view 
The  distant  shore  and  headlands  blue 
Of  long-sought  land.    Then  rose  on  air 
Loud  snouts  of  joy,  mix'd  wildly  strange 
•  With  voice  of  weeping  and  of  prayer, 
Expressive  of  their  blessed  change 
From  death  to  life,  from  fierce  to  kind. 
From  all  tliat  sinks,  to  all  that  elevates  the 

mind. 
Those  who,  by  faithless  fear  ensnared. 
Had  their  brave  chief  so  rudely  dared. 
Now,  with  keen  self-upbraiding  stung, 
With  every  manly  feeling  wrung, 
Repentant  tears,  looks  that  entreat, 
Are  kneeling  at  his  worshipp'd  feet. 
*' O  pardon  blinded,  stubborn  guilt! 
**  O  henceforth  make  us  what  thou  wilt ! 
'*  Our  hands,  our  hearts,  our  lives,  are  thine, 
"  Thou  wond'rops  man !  led  on  by   power 

divine ! " 

XIV. 
Ah  !  would  some  magic  could  arrest 
The  generous  feolings  of  the  breast. 
Which  thwart  the  rommon  baser  mass 
Of  sordid  thoughts^  so  fleetly  pass, — 
A  sun  glimpse  thro'  the  storm ! 


The  rent  cload  closes,  tempests  swell, 
And  its  late  path  we  cannot  tell ; 
Lost  is  its  trace  and  form. 
No ;  not  on  earth  such  fugitives  are  bound ; 
In  some  veiled  future  state  wUl  the  blesi'd 
charm  be  found. 
XV. 
Columbus  led  them  to  the  shore, 
Which  ship  had  never  touch'd  before ; 
Afid  there  ne  knelt  upon. the  strand 
To  thank  the  God  of  sea  and  land ; 
And  there,  with  mien  and  look  elate, 
Gave  welcome  to  each  toil>wom  male. 
And  lured  with  courteous  signs  of  cheer, 
The  dusky  natives  eath'ring  near; 
Who  on  tnem  gazed  with  wondering  eyes, 
As  mission'd  spirits  from  the  skies^ 
And  there  did  he  possession  claim. 
In  Isabella's  royal  name. 

XVI. 
It  was  a  land,  unmarr*d  by  art. 
To  please  the  eye  and  cheer  the  heart : 
The  natives'  simple  huts  were  seen 
Peeping  their  palmy  groves  between,— 
Groves,  where  each  dome  of  sweepy  leaves 
In  air  of  morning  gently  heaves, 
And,  as  the  deep  vans  nil  and  rise, 
Changes  its  richly  verdant  dies ; 
A  land  whose  simple  sons  tiU  now 
Had  scarcely  seen  a  careful  brow; 
They  spent  at  will  each  passing  day 
In  lightsome  toil  or  active  pkr. 
Some  their  light  canoes  were* guiding, 
Along  the  shore's  sweet  margin  gUdmg. 
Some  in  the  sunny  sea  were  svnmming, 
The  bright  vraves  o'er  their  dark  £inns  gietm- 

ing; 
Some  on  the  beach  for  shell-fish  stooping. 
Or  on  the  smooth  sand  gaily  trooping ; 
Or  in  link'd  circles  featfy  dancing 
With  golden  braid  and  bracelet  ^ancing. 
By  shelter'd  door  were  infants  creeping. 
Or  on  the  shaded  herbage  sleeping ; 
Gay  feathered  birds  the  air  were  winging^ 
And  paiTots  on  their  hiffh  perch  swingiag, 
While  humming-birds,  like  sparks  of  hght, 
Twinkled  and  vanish 'd  from  the  sight. 

XVII. 
They  eyed  the  wond'rous  strangers  o'er  asd 

o'er, — 
Those  beings  of  the  ocean  and  the  air, 
With  humble,  timid  rev'rence ;  all  their  stoit 
Of  gather'd  wealth  inviting  them  to  share ; 
To  share  whate'er  their  lowly  cabins  hold; 
Their   feather'd  crowns,  their  firnits,  thsir 

arms,  their  gold. 
Their  gold,  that  fiitalgift  !->0  foul  disgrace ' 
Repaia  with  cruel  wreck  of  all  their  baxmksi 

race. 

xvni. 

There  some  short,  pleasing  days  with  them  he 

dwelt, 
And  all  their  simple  kindness  dearly  felt 
But  tliey  of  other  countries  told^ 
Not  distant,  where  the  sun  declines, 
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Where  reign  Caziques  o'er  warriors  bold, 
Rich  with  the  gold  of  coantless  minen. 
And  he  to  other  islands  saiFd. 
And  was  by  other  natives  hail'd. 
Then  on  Hispaniola*8  shore, 
Where  bays  and  harbours  to  explore 
Much  time  he  spent;  a  simple  tower 
Of  wood  he  built,  the  seat  to  be 
And  shelter  of  Spain's  infant  power; 
Hoping  the  nurseling  fair  lo  see, 
Amidst  those  harmless  people  shojOt 
Its  stately  stem  from  slender  root. 
There  nine  and  thirty  chosen  men  he  placed, 
Gave  parting  words  of  counsel  and  of  cheer; 
One  after  one  his  nobler  friends  embraced, 
And  to  the  Indian  chieflain,  standing  near, 
'*  Befriend  my  friends,  and  give  them  aid, 
"  When  I  am  gone,"  he  kindly  said, 
Blest  them,  and  led  them  there  his  homeward 
course  to  steer. 

XIX. 
His  prayer  to  Heaven  for  them  preferr'd 
Was  not,  alas !  with  favour  heard. 
Oft,  as  his  ship  the  land  forsook. 
He  landward  turned  his  farewell  look, 
And  cheer'd  his  Spaniards  cross  the  wave, 
Who  distant  answer  faintly  gave ; 
Distant  but  cheerful.    On  the  strand 
He  saw  their  clothed  figures  stand 
Witli  naked  forms  link 'a  hand  in  hand  ! — 
Saw  thus  caress'd,  assured,  and  bold. 
Those  he  should  never  more  behold. 
Some  simple  Indians,  gently  won. 
To  visit  land,  where  sets  the  iSun 
In  clouds  of  amber,  and  behold, 
The  wonders  ofl  by  Spaniards  told  ; 
Stood  silent  by  themselves  apart, 
With  nature's  yearnings  at  their  heart, 
And  saw  the  coast  of  fadinor  blue 
Wear  sofl  and  sadly  from  uieir  view. 
But  soon  by  their  new  comrades  cheer'd, 
Ab  o'er  the  waves  the  ship  career'd. 
Their  wond'ring  eyes  aloft  were  cast 
On  white  swoln  sails  and  stately  mast. 
And  check'ring  shrouds,  depicted  fair, 
On  azure  sea  and  azure  air ; 
And  felt,  as  feels  the  truant  boy, 
Who,  having  climb'd  some  crumbling  mound 
Or  ruin'd  tower,  looks  wildly  round, — 
A  thrilling,  fearful  joy. 

XX. 

Then  with  his  two  small  barks  again 
The  dauntless  Chief  travers'd  the  main ; 
But  not  with  fair  and  fav'ring  gales 
That  erst  had  fiU'd  his  western  sails : 
Fierce  winds  with  adverse  winds  contended ; 
Rose  the  dark  deep, — dark  heaven  descended. 
And  threaten'd,  in  the  furious  strife, 
The  ships  to  sink  with  all  tlieir  freight  of  pre- 
cious life. 

XXI. 

Tn  this  dread  case,  well  may  be  guess 'd 
What  dismal  thoughts  his  soul  £press*d  : 
"And  mast  I  in  tli'  o'erwhelming  deep, 
t*  Our  bold  achievement  all  unknown, 


"  With  these  my  brave  advent'rers  sleep, — 

"  What  we  have  done  to  dark  oblivion  thrown.' 

"  Sink,  body !  to  thy  wat'ry  grave, 

"  If  so  God  will ;  but  let  me  save 

"  This  noble  fruitage  of  my  mind, 

**  And  leave  my  name  and  deeds  behind !  " 

XXII. 
Upon  a  scroll,  with  hasty  pen, 
His  wond'rous  tale  he  traced, 
View'd  it  with  tearful  eyes,  and  then 
Within  a  casket  placed. 
'*  Perhaps,"  said  ne,  *'  by  vessel  bound 
*'  On  western  cruize,  thou  wilt  be  found  ; 
"  Or  make,  sped  by  the  current  swift, 
'*  To  Christian  shore  they  happy  driA. 
«  Thy  story  may  by  friendly  eyes  be  read ; 
**  O'er  our  untimely  fate  warm  tears  be  shed ; 
"  Our  deeds  rehears'd  by  many   an  eager 

tongue, 
"  And  requiems  for  our  parted  souls  be  sung. " 
This  casket  to  the  sea  he  save ; 
Quick  sunk  and  rose  the  freightage  light, — 
Appear'd  on  many  a  booming  wave, 
Tnen  floated  far  away  from  his  still  gazing 

sight. 
Yet,  after  many  a  peril  braved,— 
Of  many  an  adverse  wind  the  sport, 
He,  by  his  Great  Preserver  saved, 
Anchor'd  again  in  Palos'  port. 

xxni. 

O.  who  can  tell  the  acclamation  loud 
That,  bursting,  rose  from  the  assembled  crowd. 
To  hail  the  Hero  and  his  gallant  train. 
From  such  adventure  bold  return *d  again ! — 
The  warm  embrace,  the  ofl-repcated  cneer, 
And  many  a  wistful  smile  and  many  a  tear ! — 
How,  pressing  close,  they  stood  ; 
Look'a  on  Columbus  with  amaze, — 
^*  is  he,"  so  spake  their  wond'ring  gaze, 
*^  A  man  of  flesh  and  blood .' " 
While  cannon  far  along  the  shore 
His  welcome  gave  with  deafning  roar. 

XXIV. 
And  then  with  measur'd  steps,  sedate  and 

slow, 
They  to  the  Christian's  sacred  temple  go. 
Soon  as  tlie  chief  within  the  house  of  God 
Upon  the  hallowed  pavement  trod, 
He  bowed  with  holy  fear : — 
'*  The  God  of  wisdom,  mercy,  might, 
"  Creator  of  the  day  and  night, 
"  This  sea-girt  globe,  and' every  star  of  light, 
"  Is  worshipp'd  here." 
Then  on  the  altar's  steps  he  knelt, 
And  what  his  inward  spirit  felt. 
Was  said  unheard  within  that  cell 
Where  saindy  thoughts  and  feelings  dwell ; 
But  as  the  choral  cnaunters  raise 
Thro'  dome  and  aisle  the  hymn  of  praise, 
To  heaven  his  glist'ning  eyes  were  turn'd. 
With  sacred  love  his  bosom  bum'd. 
On  all  the  motley  crowd 
The  gen 'reus  impulse  seized ;  high  Dons  of 

pride 
Wept  like  the  meekest  beedsman  by  their  side, 
Ana  women  sobb'd  aloud. 
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XXV. 

Nor  statesmen  met  in  high  debate 
Deciding  on  a  conntry's  fate^ 
Nor  saintly  chiefs  with  fearlesszeal 
Contending  for  their  churches'  weal^ 
Nor  warriors,  midst  the  battle's  roar, 
Who  fiercely  guard  their  native  shore  ; — 
No  power  by  earthly  coil  possest 
To  agitate  the  human  breast, 
Shows,  from  ittf  native  source  diverted, 
Man's  nature  noble,  tho*  perverted, 
So  stronffly  as  the  transient  power 
Of  link'd  devotion's  sympathetic  hour. 
It  clothes  with  sofl;  unwonted  grace 
The  traits  of  many  a  rugged  face, 
As  bend  the  knees  imused  to  kneel. 
And  glow  the  hearts  unused  to  feel ; 
While  every  soul,  with  holy  passion  moved, 
Claims  one  Almighty  Sire,  fear'd,  and  adored, 
and  loved. 

XXVI. 

With  western  treasures,  borne  m  fair  display. 
To  Barcelona's  walls,  in  grand  array, 
Columbus  slowly  held  his  inland  way. 
And  still  where  er  he  pass'd  along. 
In  eager  crowds  the  people  throng. 
The  wildest  way  o'er  desert  drear, 
Did  like  a  citv's  mart  appear. 
The  shephera  swain  forsook  his  sheep ; 
The  ffoat-herd  from  his  craggy  steep 
Shot  like  an  arrow  to  the  plain ; 
Mechanics,  housewives,  led  amain 
Their  broken  tasks,  and  press'd  beside 
The  truant  yonth  they  meant  to  chide : 
The  dull  Hidalgo  lefl  his  tower, 
The  Donna  fair  her  latticed  bower ', 
Together  press'd,  fair  and  uncouth, 
Allmotley  forms  of  age  and  youth. 
And,  still  alon^  the  dark -ranged  pile 
Of  clust'ring  hfe,  was  heard  the  while 
Miz'd  brawSng  joy,  and  shouts  that  rung 
From  many  a  loud  and  deaf  ning  tongue. 
Ah  !  little  thought  the  gazing  throng. 
As  pass'd  that  pageant  sh6w  along, 
How  Spain  should  rue,  in  future  times, 
With  desert  plains  and  fields  untill'd, 
And  towns  with  listless  loit'rers  fiU'd, 
The   with 'ring  spoil  receiv'd  from   foreign 

climes ! 
Columbus  gave  thee,  thankless  Spain ! 
A  ne^-found  world  o'er  which  to  reign ; 
But  could  not  with  the  gifl  impart 
A  portion  of  his  liberal  heart 
And  manly  mind,  to  bid  thee  soar 
Above  a  robber's  lust  of  ore. 
Which  hath  a  curse  entail'd  on  all  thy  count- 
less store. 

XXVII. 
To  Barcelona  come,  with  honours  meet 
Such  glorious  deeds  to  grace,  his  sov'reigns 

greet 
Their  mariner*s  return.    Or  hall, 
Or  room  of  state  was  deem'd  too  small 
For  such  reception.     Pageant  rare  I 
Beneath  heaven's  dome,  in  open  square. 
Their  gorgeous  thrones  were  placed ; 


And  near  them  on  a  humbler  seat, 
While  on  each  hand  the  titled  great. 
Standing  in  dizen'd  rows,  were  seen, 
Priests,  guards,  and  crowed,  a  living scneo,— 
Columbus  sat,  with  noble  mien. 
With  princely  honours  sniced. 
There  to  the  roval  pair  liis  tale  be  told : 
A  wond'rons  tafe,  that  did  not  want 
Or  studied  words  or  braggart's  vaunt; 
When  at  their  royal  feet  were  laid 
Gems,  pearls,  and  plumes  of  many  a  shade, 
And  stores  of  virjnn  gold. 
Whilst,  in  their  feathered  guise  arrayed. 
The  Indians  low  obeisance  paid. 
And  at  that  wond'rons  story's  close 
The  royal  pair  with  rev'rence  rose. 
And  kneeling  on  the  ground,  aloud 
Gave  thanks  to  Heaven .    Then  all  the  crowd, 
Joining,  from  impulse  of  the  heart, 
The  banded  priest's  extatic  art, 
With  mingled  voice  Te  Deum  nng ; 
With  the  grand  choral  bunt,  waUs,  towns, 
and  welkin  rang. 

XXVIII. 
This  was  his  brightest  hour,  too  bright 
For  human  weal; — a  glaring  light, 
Like  sunbeam  thro'  the  rent  cloud  poonag 
On  the  broad  lake,  when  storms  are  roariiig; 
Bright  centre  of  a  wild  and  sombre  scene; 
More  keenly  bright  than  Summer'f  settled 
sheen. 

XXIX. 

With  kingly  favour  brighten'd,  aU 
His  favour  court,  obey  his  call. 
At  princely  boards,  above  the  rest, 
He  took  his  place,  admir'd,  caress'd : 
Proud  was  the  Don  of  high  degree, 
Whose  honour'd  guest  he  deign 'd  to  be. 
Whaie'er  his  purposed  service  wanted, 
With  ready  courtesy  was  granted : 
No  envious  foe  durst  cross  his  will. 
While  eafi^er  ship-wrights  ply  their  skill. 
To  busy  dock-yard,  quay,  or  port, 
Priests,  lords,  and  citizens  resort: 
Their  wains  the  heavy  planks  are  bringing) 
And  hammers  on  the  anvil  ringing; 
The  far-toss'd  boards  on  boards  aie  falling. 
And  brawny  mate  to  work-mate  calling: 
The  cable  strong  on  windlass  winding ; 
On  wheel  of  stone  the  edge>tool  grinding  *, 
Red  fire  beneath  the  caldron  gleaming. 
And  pitchy  fumes  firom  caldron  stetmmg. 
To  sea  and  land's  men  too,  I  ween, 
It  was  a  gay,  attractive  scene  ; 
Beheld,  enjoyed,  day  after  day. 
Till  all  his  snips,  in  fair  array, 
Were  bounden  for  their  course  at  last. 
And  amply  stored  and  bravely  mann'd,  ' 
Bore  far  from  blue,  receding  land. 
Thus  soon  again,  th'  Atlantic  vast 
With  gallant  fleet  he  past. 

XXX. 

By  peaceful  natives  Imil'd  with  kindly  smiles. 
He  shortly  touch'd  at  various  pleasant  isles ; 
And  when  at  Ien«jlh  her  well-known  shore 
apijeardy 
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And  he  to  fair  Hispaniola  near'd, 
Upon  the  deck,  with  eager  eyes, 
Some  friendly  siffnal  to  descry, 
He  stood ;  then  Sr'd  his  signal  shot, 
But  answ'rine  fire  received  not. 
'*  What  may  tnis  dismal  silence  mean  ? 
''  Nu  floating  flag  in  air  is  seen, 
"  Nor  ev'n  Uie  Tower  itself,  tho'  well 
"  Its  lofty  scite  those  landmarks  tell. 
**•  Ha  !  have  they  so  regardless  proved 
«  Of  my  command  ? — their  station  moved  !  *' 
As  closer  to  the  shore  they  drew, 
To  hail  them  came  no  light  canoe ; 
The  heach  was  sijent  and  forsaken  : 
Nor  clothM  nor  naked  forms  appear'd,    ' 
Nor  sound  of  human  voice  was  heard  ; 
Nought  but  the  sea-birds  from  the  rock. 
With  busy  stir  that  flutt'rin^  broke  ; 
Sad  signs,  which  in  his  mind  portentous  fears 
aWaken. 

XXXI. 

Then  eagerlv  on  shore  he  went. 

His  scouts  aoroad  for  tidings  sent ; 

But  to  his  own  loud  echo'd  cry 

An  Indian  came  with  fearful  eye. 

Who  guess*d  his  questions'  hurried  sound, 

And  pointed  to  a  little  mound. 

Not  distant  far.     With  eager  haste 

The  loosened  mould  aside  was  cast. 

Bodies,  alas  !  within  that  grave  were  found. 

Which  had  not  long  been  laid  to  rest, 

Tho*  so  by  changeful  death  defaced, 

Nor  form,  nor  visage  could  be  traced. — 

In  Spanish  garments  dressed. 

Back  from  each  living  Spaniard*s  cheek  the 

blood 
Ran  chill,  as  round  their  noble  chief  they 

stood, 
Who  sternly  spoke  to  check  the  rising  tear. 
"  Eight  of  my  valiant  men  are  buried  nere ; 
<'  Where  are  the  rest  ?"  the  timid  Indian 

shook 
In  every  limb,  and  slow  and  faintly  spoke. 
<<  Some  are  dead,  some  sick,  some  flown ; 
'*  The  rest  are  up  the  country  gone, 
"  Far,  far  away.      A  heavy  ffroan 
Utters  the  Chief;  his  blanch  d  lips  quiver; 
He  knows  that  they  are  gone  forever. 

XXXII. 
But  here  'twere  tedious  and  unmeet 
A  dismal  story  to  repeat, 
Which  was  from  mild  Cazique  received. 
Their  former  friend,  and  half  believed. 
Him,  in  his  cabin  fiir  apart, 
Wounded  thev  found,  by  Carib  dart ; 
Receiv'd,  saia  he,  from  savage  foe 
Spaniards  defending.    Then  with  accents  low 
He  spoke,  and  ruelnlly  be^an  to  tell, 
What  to  those  hapless  manners  befell. 
How  that  from  lust  of  pleasure  and  of  gold, 
And  mutual  strife  and  war  on  Caribs  made, 
Their  strength  divided  was,  and  burnt  their 

hold. 
And  their  unhappy  heads  beneath  the  still 

earth  laid. 


XXXIII. 
Yet,  spite  of  adverse  fate,  he  in  those  climes 
Spain  8  infant  power  establish'd ;  after-times 
Have  seen  it  flourish,  and  her  sway  main- 
tain 
[n  either  world,  o*er  many  a  fair  domain. 
But  wayward  was  his  irksome  lot  the  while, 
Strivinjgr  with  malice,  mutinv,  Vtd  guile ; 
Yet  vainly  striving :  that  which  most 
His  generous  bosom  sought  to  shun. 
Each  wise  and  lib'ral  purpose  crost, 
Must  now  at  Mammon's  ruthless  call  be  done. 
Upon  their  native  soil, 
Thev  who  were  wont  in  harmless  play 
To  nrolic  out  the  passing  day. 
Must  pine  with  hateful  toil. 

XXXIV. 

Yea ;  this  he  did  against  his  better  will ; 
For  who  may  stem  ambition  serve,  and  still 
His  nobler  nature  trust  ?  * 

May  on  unshaken  strength  relie. 
Cast  Fortune  as  she  will  her  dye, 
And  say  "  I  will  be  just  ?  " 

XXXV. 

Envy  mean,  that  in  the  dark 

Strikes  surely  at  its  noble  mark, 

Against  him  rose  with  hatred  fell, 

Wnich  he  could  brave, but  could  not  quell. 

Then  he  to  Spain  indignant  went, 

And  to  his  sov'reigns  made  complaint, 

With  manly  freedom,  of  their  trust, 

Put,  to  his  cost,  in  men  unjust, 

And  turbulent.    They  graciously 

His  plaint  and  plea  receiv'd;  and  hoisting 

high 
His  famed  and  gallant  flag  upon  the  main, 
He  to  his  western  world  retum'd  again. 
Where  he,  the  sea's  unwearied,  dauntless 

rover. 
Thro*  many  a  gulph  and  straight,  did  first 

discover 
That  continent,  whtee  mighty  reach 
From  th'  utmost  ftt>zen  north  doth  stretch 
Ev'n  to  the  frozen  south ;  a  land 
Of  surfiice  fair  and  structure  grand. 

XXXVI. 

There,  thro*  vast  regions  rivers  pour. 
Whose  mid -way  skiff  scarce  sees  the  shore; 
Which,  rolling  on  in  lordly  pride, 
Give  to  the  main  their  ample  tide ; 
And  dauntless  then,  with  current  strong. 
Impetuous,  roaring,  bear  along. 
And  still  their  sep  rate  honours  keep. 
In  bold  contention  with  the  mighty  deep. 

XXXVII. 
There  broad-based  mountains  firom  the  sight 
Conceal  in  clouds  their  vasty  height, 
Whose  firozen  peaks,  a  vision  rare^ 
Above  the  girdling  clouds  rear'd  far  in  upper 

air. 
At  times  appear,  and  soothly  seem 
To  the  far  distant,  up-cast  eve, 
Like  snowy  watch-towers  or  the  sky, — 
Like  passing  vlfdons  of  a  dream. 
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XXXVIII. 
There  forests  grand  of  olden  birth, 
O'er-canopy  the  darken'd  earth, 
Whose  trees,  growth  of  unreckon*d  time, 
Rear  o'er  whole  regions  far  and  wide 
A  checker'd  dome  of  lofly  pride 
Silent,  solemn,  and  sublime. — 
A  pillar'd  lab'rinth,  in  whose  trackless  gloom. 
Unguided  feet  might  stray  till  close  of  mortal 
doom. 

XXXIX. 
There  grassy  plains  of  verdant  green 
Spread  far  lieyond  man*s  ken  are  seen, 
Whose  darker  bushy  spots  that  lie 
Strew'd  o'er  the  level  vast,  descry 
Admiring  strangers,  from  the  brow 
Of  hill  or  upland  steep,  and  show. 
Like  a  calm  ocean's  peaceful  isles, 
When  morning  light  thro'  rising  vapours 
smiles. 

XL. 
O'er  this,  his  last — his  proudest  fame, 
He  did  assert  his  mission'd  claim. 
Yet  dark  ambitious  envy,  more 
Incens'd  and  violent  than  before,  | 
With  crafty  machinations  gain'd 
His  royal  master's  ear,  who  stain'd 
His  pnncely  faith,  and  gave  it  power 
To  triumph,  in  a  shameful  hour. 
A  mission'd  gownsman  o'er  the  sea 
Was  sent  his  rights  to  supersede 
And  all  his  nobfe  schemes  impede, — 
His  tyrant,  spy,  and  judge  to  be. 
With  parchment  scrolls  and  deeds  he  came 
To  kindle  fierce  and  wasteful  flame. 
Columbus'  firm  and  dauntless  soul 
Submitted  not  to  base  controul. 
For  who  that  hath  high  deeds  achieved, 
Whose  mind  hath  mighty  plans  conceived, 
Can  of  leam*d  ignorance  and  pride 
The  petty  vexing  rule  abide  ? 
The  lion  trampled  bv  an  ass ! — 
No ',  this  all-school'd  forbearance  would  sur- 
pass. 
Insulted  with  a  felon's  chain, 
This  noble  man  must  cross  the  main, 
And  answer  his  foul  charge  to  cold,  ungratie- 
ful  Spain. 

XLI. 
By  India's  gentle  race  alone 
Was  pity  to  his  sufiTrings  shown. 
Thev  on  his  parting  wait. 
Ana  looks  of  Kindness  on  liim  cast, 
Or  touch'd  his  mantle  as  he  past, 
And  roourn'd  his  alter'd  state. 
**  May  the  Great  Spirit  smooth  the  tide 
**  With  gentle  gales,  and  be  thy  guide ! " 
And  when  his  vessel  wore  from  land, 
With  meaning  nods  and  gestures  kind, 
He  saw  them  still  upon  tne  strand 
Tossing  their  dark  arms  on  the  wind. 
He  saw  them  like  a  helpless  flock  . 
Who  soon  must  bear  the  cruel  shock 
Of  savage  wolves,  yet  reckless  still, 
FtH)l  but  the  nain  of  present  ill. 
Ht)  saw  the  fate  ho  could  not  now  eontrooli 
And  groan  *d  in  bitter  agony  of  soul. 


XLII. 
He  trcde  the  narrow  deck  with  pain^ 
And  oft  surveyed  his  rankling  chain. 
The  ship's  brave  captain  grieved  to  wee 
Base  irons  his  noble  pris'ner  gall« 
And  kindly  sued  to  set  him  free ; 
But  proudly  spoke  the  lofly  thrall, 
'<  Until  the  King  whom  I  have  served^ 
"  Who  thinks  this  recompense  deserved, 
"  Himself  command  th'  unclasping  stroke, 
"  These  gyved  limbs  will  wear  thc^tr  yoke. 
"  Yea,  when  my  head  lies  in  the  dost, 
<<  These  chains  shall  in  my  coffin  rust 
"  Better  than  lesson'd  saw,  the'  rode, 
"  As  token,  long  preserved  of  black  ingrati- 
tude !  '^ 

XLIII. 
Thus  pent,  his  manlv  fortitude  gave  way 
To  brooding  passion  s  dark  tumultooas  mnj. 
Dark  was  the  gloom  within,  and  darker  grev 
Th'  impending  gloom  without,  as  oswird 

drew 
Th'  embattled  s$orm  that,  deep'ning  oa  ib 

way, 
With  all  its  marshall'd  hostobKured  thedtr 
Volume  o'er  volume,  roll'd  the  heavy  cloadi, 
And  oil  in  dark  dim  masses,  sinking  siov, 
Hung  in  the  nether  air,  like  misty  duoods, 
Veiling  the  sombre,  silent  deep  below. 
Like  eddying  snow-flakes  from  a  k>weniig 

sky, 
Athwart  the  dismal  gloom  the  fiig&fen'd  sea* 

fowl  fly. 
Then  from  the  solemn  stillnesi  round. 
Utters  the  storm  its  awful  somid. 
It  groans  upon  the  distant  waves ; 
O'er  the  mid-ocean  wildly  raves; 
Recedes  afiir  with  dying  strain^ 
That  sadly  thro'  the  troubled  air 
Comes  like  the  wailings  of  despair. 
And  with  redoubled  strength  xetomB  agtin: 
Through  shrouds  and  rigging,  boanb  tad 

mast, 
Whistles,  and  howls,  and  roars  th  ontngeov 

blast. 

XLIV, 
From  its  vast  bed  profound  with  heaviBf 

throws 
The  mighty  waste  of  welt'ring  waters  rose. 
O'er  counuess  waves,  now  mounting,  oov 

deprest. 
The  ridg^  surges  swell  with  fbaming  crest, 
idke  A^me  barriers  of  some  distant  sboie. 
Now  seeUj  now  lost  amidst  the  deafning  loar ; 
While,  higher  still,  on  bioad  and  sweep/ 

base, 
Their  growing  bulk  the  monntua  biUowi 

raise. 
Each  far  aloft  in  lordly  grandeur  rides, 
With  many  a  vassal  wave  rough'aing  h» 

furrow'd  sides. 
Heav'd  to  its  height,  the  dizzy  skiff 
Shoots  like  an  eagle  from  his  cliff 
Down  to  the  fearful  gulf,  and  then 
On  the  Bwoln  waters  mounts  again^ — 
A  fearful  way !  a  fearful  state 
For  vessel  charged  with  living  fineight ! 
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XLV. 

Within,  without,  the  tossing  tempests  rage : 
This  was,  of  all  his  earthly  pilfl^rimage, 
The  injar'd  Hero's  fellest,  darKest  honr. 
Yet  swiftly  pass'd  its  gloomy  power ; 
For  as  the  wild  winds  loader  blew, 
His  troabled  bieast  the  calmer  grew ; 
And,  long  before  the  mifhty  hand, 
That  mks  the  ocean  ana  the  land. 
Had  calm'd  the  sea,  with  pious  rev'rence 

fiU'd, 
The  warring  passions  of  his  sool  were  still'd. 
Through  sofUy  pouting  clouds  the  blue  sky 

peer'd, 
And  hearen-wud  tum'd  his  eye  with  better 

feelings  cheer'd. 
Meek  are  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good ; — 
lie  sighed,  and  thought  of  Him,  who  died  on 

holy  rood. 

XL  VI. 
No  more  the  angry  tempest's  sport, 
The  vessel  reach'd  its  destined  port. 
A  town  of  Christendom  he  greets. 
And  treads  again  its  well-known  streets; 
A  siffht  of  wonder,  grief,  and  shame 
To  those  who  on  his  landing  came. 
And  on  his  state  in  silence  gaz'd. 
**  This  is  the  man  whose  dauntless  soal"^ 
&o  spoke  their  looks— <'  Spain's  power  hath 

rais'd 
*'  To  hold  o'er  worlds  her  proud  controul ! 
**  His  honour'd  broWS  with  laurel  crown'd, 
**  His  hands  with  felon  fetters  bound  * " 

XLVII. 
And  he  before  his  Sov'reign  Dame 
And  her  stern  Lord,  indignant  came ; 
And  bold  in  conscious  honour,  broke 
The  silence  of  his  smother'd  flame. 
In  woids  that  all  his  inward  anguish  spoke. 
The  gentle  Queen's  more  noble  breast 
Its  eenerous  sympathy  ezpresst ; 
And  as  his  varied  story  show'd 
What  wrongs  from  guileful  malice  flow'd, 
Th'  indignant  eye  and  flushing  cheek 
Did  oft  her  mind's  emotion^  speak. 
The  sordid  King,  with  brow  severe, 
Could,  all  unmov'd,  his  pleadings  hear; 
Save,  that,  in  spite  of  royal  pride, 
Which  self-reproach  can  ill  abide. 
His  crimson'd  face  did  meanly  show 
Of  conscious  shame  th'  unworthy  glow. 
Bafiled,  disgraced,  his  enemies  remained, 
And  base  ambition  for  a  time  restrain'd. 

XLVIII. 
With  four  small  vessels,  small  supply 
I  trow  !  yet  granted  tardily. 
For  such  high  service,  he  once  more 
The  western  ocean  to  explore 
Directs  his  course.    On  many  an  isle 
He  touch 'd,  where  cheerly,  for  a  while. 
His  mariners  their  cares  beguile 
Upon  the  busy  shore. 
And  there  what  wiles  of  barter  keen 
Spaniard  and  native  pass  between ; 
As  leathered  crowns,  whosfe  colours  change 
To  every  hue,  with  vizards  strange, 
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And  gold  and  pearls  are  giv'n  away. 
For  Deed  or  bell,  or  bauble  gay  ! 
Full  oft  the  mutt'ring  Indian  eyes 
With  conscious  smile  his  wond  rous  prize. 
Beneath  the  shady  plantain  seated, 
And  thinks  he  hath  the  stranger  cheated  ; 
Or  foots  the  ground  like  vaunting  child. 
Snapping  his  thumbs  with  anticks  wild. 

XUX. 
But  if,  at  length,  tired  of  their  guests, 
Consuming  IDlo  those  hateful  pests. 
Locusts  or  ants,  provisions  stored 
For  many  days,  tney  will  afford 
No  more,  wi&holdinff  fresh  supplies, 
And  strife  and  threat  ning  clamours  rise, — 
Columbus  gentle  craft  pursues. 
And  soon  weir  noisj  wrath  subdues. 
Thus  speaks  the  chief, — "  Refuse  us  aid 
"From  stores  which  Heaven  for  all  hatk 

made ! 
**  The  moon,  your  mistress,  will  this  night 
"  From  you  withhold  her  blessed  light, 
"  Her  ire  to  show ;  take  ye  the  risk." 
Then,  as  half-frighten'd,  half  in  jest. 
They  turh'd  their  faces  to  the  east. 
From  ocean  rose  her  broaden'd  disk  ; 
But  when  the  deep  eclipse  came  on, 
Bv  science  sure  to  him  foreknown, 
novr  cower'd  each  savage  at  his  feet, 
Like  spaniel  couching  to  his  lord. 
Awed  by  the  whip  or  angry  word. 
His  pardon  to  entreat ! 
"  Take  all  we  have,  thou  heavenly  man ! 
"  And  let  our  mistress  smile  again !  " 

L. 

Or,  should  the  ship,  above,  below, 
Be  fiU'd  with  crowds,  who  will  not  go ; 
Again,  to  spare  more  hurtful  force, 
Toharmless  guile  he  has  recourse. 
**  Ho !  Ounner !  let  these  scramblera  know 
"  The  power  we  do  not  use ;  "  when,  lo  ! 
From  cannon's  mouth  the  silv'ry  cloud 
Breaks  forth,  soft  curling  on  the  air. 
Thro'  which  appears  the  light'ning's  glare, 
And  bellowing  roars  the  thunder  loudT 
Quickly  from  Dowsprit,  shroud,  or  mast, 
Or  vessel's  side  the  Indians  cast 
Their  naked  forms,  the  water  dashing 
O'er  their  dark  heads,  as  stoutly  loshmg 
The  briny  waves  with  arms  out-spread, 
They  gain  tlie  shore  with  terror's  speed. 

LI. 

Thus  checker 'd  still  with  shade  and  sheen 

Pass'd  in  the  West  his  latter  scene, 

As  thro'  the  oak's  toss'd  branches  pass 

Soft  moon-beams,  flickering  on  tlie  grass ; 

As  on  the  lake's  dark  surface  pour 

Broad  flashing  drops  of  summer-shower  :— 

As  the  rude  cavern's  sparry  sides 

When  past  the  miner's  taper  glides. 

So  roam'd  the  Chief,  and  many  a  sea 

Fathom'd  and  search'd  unweariedly. 

Hoping  a  western  way  to  gain 

To  eastern  climes. — an  effort  vain  ; 

For  mighty  thoughts,  with  error  uncombin'd, 

Were  never  yet  Die  meed  of  mortal  mind. 
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LIJ. 
At  len^,  bj  wayward  fortune  croM'd, 
And  oft-renew'd  and  irkaome  einfe 
Of  sordid  men, — by  tempests  tost. 
And  tir'd  with  turmoil  of  a  wand'ier's  life, 
He  sail'd  a^^ain  for  Earope's  ancient  shore. 
So  wiird  High  Heav'n  !  to  cross  the  seas  no 

more. 
His  anchor  fiz'd,  his  sails  for  ever  forrd, 
A  toil-worn  pilgrim  in  a  weaxy  world. 

LHI. 
And  thas  the  Hero's  son  went  down, 
Closing  his  day  of  bright  renown. 
Eight  Umes  thro*  breeze  and  storm  he  past 
O'er  surge  and  wave  th'  Atlantic  vast; 
And  left  on  many  an  island  fair 
Foundations  which  the  after  care 
Of  meaner  chieftains  shortly  reared 
To  seats  of  power,  serv'd,  envy'd,  fear'd. 
No  kingly  conqueror,  since  time  began 
The  long  career  of  ages,  hath  to  man 
A  scope  so  ample  given  for  trade's  bold  range. 
Or  caus'd  on  earUi'a  wide  stage  such  rapid 
mighty  change. 

LIV. 
He,  on  the  bed  of  sickness  laid, 
Saw,  unap])aird,  death's  closing  shade; 
And  there,  in  charity  and  love 
To  man  on  earth  and  God  above, 
Meekly  to  heaven  his  soul  resign'd. 
His  body  to  the  earth  consign'd. 
'Twas  in  Valladolid  he  breathed  his  last, 
And  to  a  better,  heavenly  city  past ; 
But  St.  Dominga,  in  her  sacrea  fane 
Doth  his  blest  spot  of  rest  and  sculptnr'd  tomb 
contain. 

LV. 
There  burghers,  knights,  advent'rers  brave 
Stood  round  in  fun'ral  weeds  bedight ; 
And  bow'd  tiiem  to  the  closing  grave, 
And  wiah'd  his  soul  good  night. 

LVI. 

Now  all  the  bold  companions  of  his  toil, 
Tenants  of  many  a  clime,  who  wont  to  come, 
(So  fancy  trows)  when  vex'd  with  worldly 

coil 
And  linger  sadly  by  bis  narrow  home ; — 
Repentant  enemies,  and  friends  that  grieve 
In  self- upbraiding  tenderness,  and  say, 
**  Cold  was  the  love  ho  did  from  ua  receive," — 
The  fleeting  restless  spirits  of  a  day, 
All  to  their  dread  account  are  pass  d  away. 

Lvn. 

Silence,  solemn,  awful,  deep, 

Doth  in  that  hall  of  death  her  empire  Heep ; 

Save  when  at  times  the  hollow  pavement, 

smote 
By  solitary  wand'rer's  foot,  amain 
From  lofty  dome  and  arch  and  aisle  remote 
A  circling  loud  response  receives  airain. 
Thn  straiiiTcr  »tarl3  to  hear  the  jrrowing  soand, 
And     sees    tlie    blazon'd    trophies    waving 

near; — 


"  Ha !    tread  my  &et  so  near  tiiat  nati 

ground ! " 
He  stops  and  bows  his  head :— "  CoIambii» 

resteth  here  1 " 

LVIU. 
Some  ardent  youth,  perhaps,  ^n  fiom  iiii 

home 
He  launch  his  venfrons  bark,  will  faitiier 

come, 
Read  fondly  o'er  and  o'er  his  gnveo  oanie 
With  ieelings  keenly  toach'd,— withbartoT 

flame; 
Till  wrapp'd  in  flmcy's  wild  delaiiTe  dieaio, 
Times  past  and  long  forgotten,  pmentiefiiL 
To  his  charm'd  ear,  the  east  wind  riiiofM 
Seems  thro'  the  Hero's  shroud  iowhtiUe  still 
The  clock's  deep  pendulum  swiopn^i  tfan 

the  blast 
Sounds  like  the  rocking  of  his  loftj  mul; 
While  fitful  gusts  rave  like  his  chin  n»i 

band, 
Mix'd  with  the  accents  of  his  highcommini 
Slowly  the  stripling  quits  the  pensive  nev. 
And  bums,  and  sighs,  and  weepi  to  be  what 

he  haa  been. 

LIX. 
O!  who  shall  lightly  say  that  ftaie 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
Whilst  in  that  sound  there  is  a  cbtfoi 
The  nerve  to  brace,  the  heart  to  vw>, 
As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  detd, 
The  young,  from  slothful  coucfc  will  itirt, 
And  vow,  with  lifted  hands' oatipre«^» 
Like  them  to  act  a  noble  part  f 

LX. 

O!  whoshalllightly  say  that  ftoe 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
When,  but  for  those,  our  mighty  de»d, 
All  ages  past,  a  blank  would  be, 
Sunk  in  oblivion's  murky  bed,— 
A  desert  bare,  a  shipless  sea.' 
They  are  the  distant  objects  seen,— 
The  lofty  marks  of  what  hath  been. 

LXI. 
O  !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  f&me 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
When  mem'ry  of  the  mighty  dead 
To  earth-worn  pilgrim's  wistful  eye 
The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed, 
That  pomt  to  immortality  ? 

LXII.  .  , , 

A  twinkling  speck,  but  fix'd  and  bngbij 
To  guide  ju  thro'  the  dreary  night, 
Each  hero  shines,  and  lures  the  torn 
To  gain  the  distant  happy  goal. 
For  is  there  one  who,  musing  o'er  the  r^^ 
Where  lies  interr'd  the  good,  the  wi*»  "* 

brave 
Can  poorly  tlunk,  beneath  the  mottld'r"^ 

heap,  J 

That  noble  being  shall  for  ever  sleep.        , 
No ;  saith   the  gen'rous  heart,  nnd  P^^^ 

swells, —  ,  /I  J  hs 

"  Tho'  his  cered  corse  lies  here,  with  Ood  n^ 

spirit  dwells." 
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NOTES. 

NoT£    I. 

The  magnet  of  a  thousand  eyes. 

That  on  his  form  and  features  casty 
His  noble  mien  and  simple  guise. — P.  522. 

Herrera's  History  of  America,  translated  bv 
Stevens,  toI.  i.  p.  31. — **  Colambus  was  tall 
of  stature,  lon^  visaged,  of  a  majestick  as- 
pect, his  nose  booked,  his  eyes  ipej,  a  com- 
plexion clear,  somewhat  ruday ;  his  beard  and 
hair,  when  young,  fair,  though  through  many 
hardships  toey  soon  turned  grey.  He  was 
witty,  and  well-spoken,  and  eloquent,  mod* 
erately  grave,  affable  to  strangers,  to  his  own 
&mily  mild.  His  conversation  was  discreet, 
which  ffained  him  the  afiection  of  those  he 
had  to  deal  with ;  and  his  presence  attracted 
respect,  having  an  air  of  authority  and  gran- 
deur ;  always  temperate  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  modest  in  his  dress." 

Note  II. 

Had  recognit'df  in  thai  Wight  haur^ 
The  disappointed  suppliant  of  dull  power  ^ 
Who  haam  vain  of  lungs  and  stales  desired. — 
P.  522. 

It  is  carious  to  see  the  many  objections^ 
which  were  made  by  prejudice  and  iffnoiance) 
4o  his  proposal  \  and  also  the  means  oy  which 
he  became  at  length  successful  ia  his  suit  to 
the  crown  of  Castile.  To  perceive  what  small 
considerations,  and  petty  applications  of  in- 
dividuals, are  sometimes  concerned  in  promo- 
ting or  preventing  the  greatest  events,  see  the 
Appendix,  No.  II. 

Note  III. 

The  patient  sage,  toko  by  his  lamp^s  faint  light 
O'er  chart  and.map  spent  the  long  sUcnt  night. 

Herrera  : — **  He  was  very  knowing  in  as- 
trology, expert  in  navigation,  understood 
Latin,  and  made  verses."  . 

Note  IV.  • 

That  Power  Dimine,  whom  storms  obstff 

{Whispered  his  heart)  a  leading  star. 

Will  guide  him  on  his  blessed  way.'—  P.  522. 

Herrera  : — ^**  As  to  religion,  he  was  very 
zealous  and  devout,  often  saying, '  I  will  do 
this  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity ;  *  kept  the 
fasts  of  the  church  very  strictly  ;  often  con- 
fessed and  communicated ;  said  all  the  can- 
onical hours ;  abhorred  swearing  and  blasphe- 
my, had  a  peculiar  devotion  to  our  Lady  and 
St.  Francis;  was  very  thankful  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  mercies  ne  received,  zealous  for 
God's  honour,  and  very  desirous  of  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians.  In  other  respects,  he 
was  a  man  of  undaunted  coura^  and  high 
thought,  fond  of  great  enfcerpnzes,  patient, 
ready  to  forgive  wrongs,  and  only  desirous 
that  offenders  should  be  sensible  of  their 
faults;  unmoved  in  the  many  troubles  and 
adversities  that  attended  him ;  oyer  relying  on 
Oivine  Providence.*' 


Note  V. 

IVfth  more  redoubled  danorr  must  contend. 
Than  storm,  or  wate, — a  fierce  and  angry  crew. 
P.  523. 

Herrera,  vol.  i.  p.  37. — "  The  men  being  all 
unacquainted  witn-  that  voya^,  and  seeing 
no  ho^s  of  any  comfort,  nothing  appearing 
but -sky  and  water  for  so  many  days,  all  of 
them  carefully  observed  every  token  they 
saw,  being  then  further  from  land  than  any 
man  had  ever  been.    The  19th  of  September, 
a  sea-gull  came  to  the  Admiral's  ship.     *     * 
*    As  the  aforesaid  tokens  proved  of  no  ef- 
fect, the  men's  fears  increased,  and  they  took 
occasion  to    mutter,    gathering    in    parcels 
aboard  the  ships,  saying  that  the  Admiral,  in 
a  mad  humour,  had  thought  to  make  himself 
great  at  the  expense  of  their  lives;  and  though 
Uiey  had  done  their  duty,  and  sailed  further 
from  land  than  ever  any  men  had  done  be- 
fore, they  ought  not  to  contribute  to  their  own 
destruction,  still  proceeding  without  any  rea- 
son till  their  provisions  fafled  them,  which, 
^ough  they  were  ever  so  sparing,  would  not 
suffice  to  carry  them  back,  no  more  than  the 
ships,  that  were  already  very  crazy,  so  that  no- 
boay  would  think  they  haa  done  amiss ;  and 
that  so  many  had  opposed  the  Admiral's  pro- 
ject, the  more  credit  would  be  given  to  them. 
Nay,  there  wanted  not  some  who  said,  that, 
to  put  an  end  to  all  debates,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  throw  him  4nto  the  sea,  and  say 
he  had  unfortunately  fallen  in  as  he  was  at- 
tentively gazing  on  the  stars ;  and  since  no- 
body womd  go  about  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  it,  that  was  tlie  best  means  for  them 
to  Mium  and  save  themselves.    Thus  the 
mutinous  temper  went  on  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  «yil  designs  of  the  men,  wnich  very 
much  perplexed  Columbus  :  but  some  times 
givingr  good  words,  and  at  other  times  putting 
them  m  mind  of  the  punishment  they  would 
incur,  if  they  obstructed  the  voyage,  ne  cured 
their  insolence  with  fear ;  and  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  hopes  he  save  them  of  concluding 
their  voyage  successtully,  he  oflen  put  them 
in  mind  of  the  above-mentioned  siffxis  and  to- 
kens, promising  they  would  soon  find  a  vast 
rich  country,  where  they  would  all  conclude 
their  labour  well  bestowed." 

Note   VI. 

Descried  afar  the  blessed  sight. 

"  It  moves,  it  slowly  moves,  like  ray 

"  Of  torch  that  grades  some  wanderer's  way ! 

Herrcro  : — " But   aflerwards    it  was 

seen  twice,  and  looked  like  a  little  candle 
raised  up,  and  then  taken  down  ;  and  Colum- 
bus did  not  question  but  it  was  a  true  light, 
and  that  they  were  near  land,  and  so  it  proved, 
and  it  was  of  people  passing  from  one  house 
to  another." — (See  Appendix,  No.  III.) 

Note  VII. 

Columbus  led  them  to  the  shore 
Winch  ship  had  never  touched  before, 
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And  there  he  knelt  upon  the  strand^ 

2b  thank  the  God  of  sea  and  land^^F.  524. 

Henera,  vol.  i.  p.  46,— "When  day  ap- 

Csared,  the?  perceived  it  was  an  island  fifteen 
agues  in  length,  plain,  much  wooded,  well 
watered,  having  a  lake  of  fresh  water  in  the 
middle  of  it,  well  stored  with  people,  who 
stood  full  of  admiration  on  the  shore  imagin- 
ing the  ships  to'  be  some  monsters,  and  with 
the  utmost  impatience  to  know  what  they 
were ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  no  less  eager 
to  be  on  land.  The  Admiral  went  ashore  in 
his  boat,  armed,  and  the  royal  colours  flying, 
as  did  the  captains  Martin  Monzo  Pinion  and 
Vincent  Yancx  Pinzon,  carrjing  the  colours 
of  their  enierprize,  being  a  green  cross,  with 
some  crowns,  and  the  names  of  their  Catholic 
Majesties.  Having  all  of  them  kissed  the 
ground,  and  on  their  knees  given  thanks  to 
God  for  the  goodness  he  bm  shown  them, 
the  Admiral  stood  up,  and  gave  that  island 
the  name  of  St.  Salvador,  wluch  the  natives 
call  Cannaham,  being  one  of  those  afterwards 
called  the  Lucayo  Islands,  950  leagues  from 
the  Canaries,  dbcovered  after  they  liad  sailed 
thirty-three  days.  Then,  with  the  proper  so- 
lemnity of  expressions,  he  took  possession  of 
it  in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  Majesties,  for 
the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon,  testified  by 
Roderick  Escovedo,  notary  of  the  fleet,  a 
great  multitude  of  the  natives  looking  on. 
The  Spaniards  immediately  owned  him  for 
their  Admiral  and  Vicferoy,  and  swore  obedi- 
ence to  him  as  representing  the  King's  person 
in  that  country,  with  all  the  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion that  so  great  an  event  deserved,  all  of 
them  begging  his  pardon  for  the  trouble  and 
uneasiness  they  had  given  him,  by  inconstan- 
cy and  faintpheartednesB." 

Note  VHI. 

They  eyed  those  wond'rous  strangers  o*er  and 

o'er, — 
Jhose  beings  of  the  ocean  and  the  air. — ^P.  525. 

It  is'often  mentioned  by  Herrera,  that  the  In- 
dians considered  the  Spaniards  as  beings  come 
from  heaven.  It  is  mentioned,  page  &.,  that 
in  an  island,  where  Columbus  had  sent  his 
men  to  explore  the  interiour,  **  The  prime 
men  came  out  to  meet  them,  led  them  by  the 
arms,  and  lodged  them  in  one  of  those  new 
houses,  causing  them  to  sit  down  on  seats 
made  of  one  solid  piece  of  wood  in  the  shape 
of  a  beast  with  very  short  legs,  the  tail  turned 
up,  and  the  head  liefore,  with  eyes  and  ears 
or  gold  ;  and  all  the  Indians  sat  about  them 
on  the  ground,  and  one  after  another  went  to 
kiss  their  feet  and  hands,  believing  they  came 
from  heaven ;  and  gave  them  boiled  roots  to 
eat,  which  tasted  Uke  chcsnuts,  (probably 
potatoes,)  and  entreated  them  to  stay  there, 
or  at  least  rest  themselves  for  five  or  six  days, 
because  the  Indians  that  went  with  them  said 
many  kind  things  of  them.  Abundance  of 
women  coming  m  to  see  them,  all  the  men 
went  out|  and  they  with  the  same  admiration 


kitted  their  feet  and  hands,  toochin^  thcms 
if  they  Ind  been  holy  things,  offienag  what 
they  biought,"  &c. 

Note  IX. 


J%ere  nai€'4Md-thirty  chosen  men  he  vUead^ 
Gaife  parting  toord*  <^  counsel  and  ef  ekcer. — 


Herreia,  after  mentioning  the  buildii^  of 
the  fort  or  rather  tower  of  wood,  wmj^—f^  He 
made  choica  of  thixty-wAe  men  to  ssaj  in  tiie 
fort,  such  as  were  most  wilUog,  cheeiiiil,  and 
of  good  diMMMition^  the  stroDge«t  aad  best 
able  to  endum  fttigves  of  all  thst  he  bad. 

*  *  Whom  be  furnished  with  bieciul 
and  wine,  and  other  proviaiona,  lor  a  year, 
leaving  seeds  to  sow,  and  all  tl»  things  be 
had  brought  to  barter,  being  a  rnaX  qoantitr, 
as  also  the  great  guns,  and  cvtaer  nnns,  tbai 
were  in  the  ship  and  boat  that  belonged  to  it ' 
See  Appendix,  No.  IV.  for  the  speech  which 
Columbus  made  to  them  on  hia  wpaztaxe. 

NoTS  X. 
Vpon  a  seroUf  tnih  hasty  pen^ 
His  Vfond'rous  tale  he  traeed^^F.  SS&. 

Herrera,  book  ii.  chap.  2. — **  Taeadar^  th? 
12th  of  February,  the  sea  began  to  awcif  with 
great  and  dangeroos  storms,  and  be  drove 
most  of  the  ni^ht  without  any  sail :  a/Wrwards 
he  put  out  a  little  sail.  The  waves  broke  and 
wrecked  the  ships.  The  next  morning  the 
wind  slackened ;  but  on  Wednesday  night  it 
rose  again  with  dreadful  wavca,  which  hin- 
dered the  Bliip**  way,  so  that  he  could  not 
shift  them.  The  Admiral  kept  under  a  main- 
top>sail,  reefed  only  to  bear  up  the  ship  against 
the  waves  -,  but  perceiving  how  great  the  dan- 
ger was,  he  let  it  run  before  the  wind,  then 
bein^r  no  remedy.  •  »  •  i^ 
Adnural  finding  himself  near  death,  to  the 
end  thai  some  uowledge  might  come  to  thtii 
Cathotic  Majesties  of  what  ne  had  done  ia 
their  ser^A^,  he  writ  as  much  as  be  oonld  d 
what  he  Had  discovered  on  a  akin  «f  parch- 
ment ;  and  having  wrapped  it  in  m  piece  of 
ceer-cloth,  he  put  it  into  a  wooden  cwk,  and 
cast  it  into  the  sea,  all  the  men  imagining  it 
had  been  some  niece  of  devotion,  and  pres- 
ently the  wind  slackened." 

Note  XI. 

He,  by  his  Great  Preserver  soved^ 
Anchored  again  in  Polos*  part. — P.  525. 

Herrera;— "Wednesday,  the  13th  of 
March,  he  sailed  witli  his  caravel  for  Sexi\ 
Thursday,  before  sun-rising,  he  found  him- 
self oflT  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  Friday  \hc 
15th,  oS"  Saltes,  and  at  noon  he  pasaed  over 
the  bar,  with  the  flood,  into  the  port  fitua 
whence  he  had  first  departed^  on  Friday  tha 
3d  of  August  the  vear  before,  so  that  be  apeat 
six  months  and  a  naif  on  the  voyage.         * 

*  *  He  landed  at  Paloa,  was  rteceived 
with  a  solemn  procession  and  much  rejoicing 
of  the  whole  town,  all  admiring  so  gie«t  an 
action,"  dx. 
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Note  XII. 

With  toestam  treatwes^  home  in  fair  display 
To   Baredona*s  waUSf  tn  grand  array. — P. 
525  ^ 

Herrera : — **  He  carried  with  him  green  and 
red  parrots,  and  other  thing*  to  be  admired, 
never  before  seen  in  Spain.  He  set  out  from 
Sevil,  and  the  fame  of  this  novelty  being 
spread  abroad,  the  people  flocked  to  the  road 
to  see  the  Indians  and  the  Admiral." 

Note  XIII. 
,^nd  manly  mind  to  bid  thte  soar 
Move  a  robber's  but  of  ore. 
Which  hath  a  curse  entaiVd  onaUthy  countless 
stare.-^?.  526. 

The  efiects  of  the  narrow  policy  of  the 
Spanish  government,  regarding  her  dealings 
with  America,  and  the  short-sighted  avarice 
of  the  many  adventurers  sent  out  to  her  col- 
onies  there,  are  thus  mentioned  by  Robert- 
son. 

Robertson,  Hist,  of  America^  book  3.—"  Un- 
der the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
Charles  the  Fiilh  ^Spain  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  countries  of  Europe.  Her  manu- 
factures in  wool,  and  flax,  and  silk,  were  sq 
extensive  as  not  only  to  furnish  what  was 
necessary  for  her  own  consumption,  but  to 
afford  a  surplus  for  exportation.  "When  a 
market  for  them  formerly  unknown,  and  to 
which  she  alone  had  access,  was  opened  in 
America,  she  had  recourse  to  her  domestic 
store,  and  found  there  an  abundant  supply. 
This  new  employment  must  naturally  have 
added  vivacity  to  the  spirit  of  industry,  nour- 
ished and  invigorated  oy  it,  the  manufactu- 
rers, the  population,^  the  wealth  of  Spain, 
might  have  gone  on  increasinff  in  the  same 
proportion  with  the  growth  of  her  colonies, 
&c.  «  •  •  3Qt  yarious  causes 
prevented  tliis.  The  same  thing  happens  to 
nations  as  to  individuals.  The  wealtn  which 
flows  in  gradually  and  with  moderate  increase, 
feeds  and  nounshes  that  activity  which  is 
friendly  to  commerce,  and  calls  it  forth  into 
vi^rous  and  well-conducted  exertions;  bat 
when  opulence  pours  in  suddenly,  and  with 
too  full  a  stream,  it  overturns  all  sober  plans 
of  industry,  and  brings  along  with  it  a  taste 
for  what  is  wild  and  extravagant,  and  daring 
in  business  or  in  action.  Such  was  the  great 
and  sudden  augmentation  of  power  and  reve- 
nue that  the  possession  of  America  brought 
into  Spain,  and  some  symptoms  of  its  perni- 
cious influence  upon  the  political  operations 
of  that  monarch]^  soon  began  to  appear." 

(See  this  subject  pursued  further  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  111.) 

Note  XIV. 

To  Barcelona  come,  with  honours  meet 
Such  glorious  deeds  to  graccj  his  Sovereigns 
greet,—?.  5S6 

Herrera,  vol.  i.  page  93. — "The  Admiral 
arrived  at  Barcelona  about  the  middle  of 
April,  where  a  solemn  reception  was  made 


him,  the  whole  court  flocking  out  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  streets  could  not  hold  them, 
admiring  to  see  the  Admiral,  the  Indians,  and 
the  things  he  had  brought,  which  were  carried 
uncovered ;  and  the  more  to  honour  the  Ad- 
miral, their  Majesties  ordered  their  royal 
throne  to  be  placed  in  public,  where  they  sat, 
with  Prince  John.  The  Admiral  came  in,  at- 
tended by  a  multitude  of  gentlemen :  when 
he  came  near,  the  King  stood  up  and  gave 
him  his  hand  to  kiss,  bid  him  rise,  ordered  a 
chair  to  be  brought  and  him  to  sit  down  in 
the  royal  presence,  where  he  gave  an  account, 
in  a  yeij  sedate  and  [discreet  manner,  of  the 
mercy  Uod  had  shewn  him  in  favour  of  their 
Highnesses,  of  his  voyage  and  discoveries, 
and  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  of  discovering 
greater  countries,  and  shewed  him  the  Indi- 
ans as  they  went  in  their  own  native  places, 
and  the  other  things  he  had  brought.  Their 
Majesties  arose,  and  kneeling  down  with  their 
hands  lifled  up  and  tears  in  tlieir  eyes,  re- 
turned thanks  to  God,  and  then  the  singers 
of  the  chapel  began  the  Te  Deum." 

Note  XV. 

With  kingly  favour  brightened^  all 

His  favour  court,  obey  his  culL 

At  princely  boards,  above  the  rest, 

He  took  hts  place,  adnUr'd,  caressed. — P.  526. 

Herrera : — "  The  king  took  the  Admiral  by 
his  side  when  he  went  along  the  city  of  Bar- 
celona, and  did  him  much  honour  other  ways ; 
and  therefore,  all  the  grandees  and  other  no- 
blemen honoured  and  invited  him  to  dinner ; 
and  the  cardinal  of  Spain,  Don  Pedro  Gon- 
zeles  de  Mendoza,  a  pnnce  of  much  virtue  and 
a  noble  spirit,  was  tne  first  grandee,  that,  as 
ihtj  were  going  one  day  &om  the  palace, 
carried  the  Admiral  to  (une  vdth  him,  ana 
seated  him  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  caused 
his  meat  to  be  served  up  covered  and  the  es- 
say to  be  taken,  and  from  that  time  forward 
he  was  served  in  that  manner." 

Note  XVI. 

He  stood;  then  fired  his  signal  shot. 
But  answWing  fire  received  not, — ^P.  537. 

Herrera,  vol.  i.  page  112. — "  T^he  next  day, 
Monday,  all  the  fleet  entered  the  port :  tlic 
Admiral  saw  the  port  burnt  down,  whence  ho 
concluded  that  all  the  Christians  were  dead, 
which  troubled  him  very  much,  and  the  more 
because  no  Indians  appeared.  The  next  day 
he  went  ashore  very  melancholy,  finding  no 
body  to  inquire  of.  Some  things  belonging 
to  tne  Spaniards  were  found,  the  sight  where- 
of was  grievous." 

Note  XVII. 
Bodies  alas!  within  that  grave  were  found, 
Which  had  not  long  been  Void  to  rest.-^F.  £27. 

Herrera:— «*  Wednesday, the  27th  of  No- 
vember,  he  came  to  anchor  with  his  fleet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Navedad.  About  mid- 
night a  canoe  came  aboard  to  the  Admiral ; 
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the  Indians  cried  "  ^mtnuife/'  that  u,  Ad- 
miral. *  •  *  He  inquired  of  them  after 
the  Spaniards,  they  said  some  had  died,  and 
that  others  were  gone  up  the  country  with 
their  wives.  The  Admiral  guessed  that  they 
were  all  dead,  hut  was  obliged  not  to  take  no- 
tice of  it.  •  *  *  Near  the  fort  they  dis- 
covered seven  or  eight  men  buried  and  others 
nor  far  off,  whom  they  knew  to  be  Christians 
by  their  being  clad ;  and  it  appeared  that  they 
had  not  been  buried  above  a  month.  Whilst 
they  were  searching  about,  one  of  Gascan- 
nagarie's  (the  Cazique's)  brothers  came  with 
some  Indians  who  had  learnt  a  little  Spanish. 
*  *  *  They  said,  that  as  soon  as  the  Ad- 
miral was  gone,  they  began  to  fall  out  among 
themselves  and  to  aisobey  their  commander, 
going  about  in  an  insolent  manner  to  take 
what  women  and  gold  they  pleased ;  and  that 
Peter  Gutierrez  and  Escovedo  (Spaniards) 
killed  one  Taconn ;  and  that  they  two,  with 
nine  others,  went  away  with  the  women  they 
had  taken,  and  the  baggage,  to  the  country 
of  a  lord  whose  name  was  Caunabo  and  was 
lord  of  the  mines,  who  killed  them  all." 

Further  on  it  is  said,  that  when  Columbus 
went  to  visit  the  Cazique,  he  told  him  the 
same  story,  and  showed  his  wounds  from  In- 
dian weapons,  which  he  had  received  in  de- 
fending tne  Spaniards. 

So  many  disasters,  partly  from  misconduct, 
and  partly  from  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
encounter  from  the  climate,  and  depending 
on  the  old  world  for  provisions,  befell  the  first 
colonists  which  were  settled  in  the  V/est  In- 
dies, that  the  places  where  they  had  once  been 
were  afterwards  looked  upon  by  the  Spaniards 
with  a  superstitious  dread,  as  haunted  by 
spectres  and  demons. 

(See  Appendix,  No.  V.  for  a  curious  anec- 
dote in  confirmation  of  this.) 

Note  XVIIl. 

that  which  most 
His  generous  bosom  sought  to  shun 
Must  now  at  Mammon's  ruthless  caU  he  done. 
P.  527. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  Columbus,  always 
friendly  and  gentle  to  the  natives,  and  most 
anxious  to  have  them  converted  to  the  chris- 
tian religion,  was  yet  compelled,  in  order  to 
satlsfV  the  impatient  cupidity  of  their  Cath- 
olic Majesties,  to  make  them  work  in  the 
mines,  which  very  soon  caused  great  mortality 
amongst  them.  Gt>ld  must  be  sent  to  Spain ; 
otherwise  the  government  of  those  countries 
would  have  been  transferred  from  him  to  a  set 
of  rapacious  and  profligate  adventurers. 

Note  XIX. 

Envy  meauy  that  in  the  dark 

Strikes  surely  at  its  noble  mark, 

Against  him  rose  with  hatred  fell ^ 

nhieh  he  could  brave  y  but  could  not  queU, — 

P.  627. 

From  evil  reports  sent  against  the  Admiral 
to  Spain,  one  John  Aguado  was  sent  to  the 


new  world  with  credentials  to  this  efiect: 
"  Gentlemen,  Esquires,  and  othecs,  who  W 
our  command  are  in  the  Indies,  we  send  to 
you  John  Aguado,  our  groom,  who  will  dis- 
course yoi^  in  our  name.  We  desiic  you  te 
?tTe  entire  credit  to  him.  Madrid,  April  9tb 
495."  This  same  groom,  aa  mi^hl  be  ex- 
pected, did  not  fiul  to  thwart  C<3nmhas  in 
many  aflairs,  and  set  a  bad  example  to  othen : 
he  resolved  therefore  to  return  to  Spain  aod 
clear  himself  of  those  alanden  to  their  Majes- 
ties. 

Note  XX. 

In^>etwnis,  roarinff,  hear  along^ 
Ind  still  their  s^  rate  htmomrs  kotpy 
In  bold  conteniUm  with  the  mi" 


527. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  any  aothor- 
ity  for  the  immense  width  and  power  of  tbcue 
riven ;  but  as  this  flict  is  implied  in  a  sub- 
lime and  descriptive  simile  in  the  writings  of 
a  modern  poet,  whose  rich  imagination  tit  per- 
haps never  betrayed  into  inaccuracy,  1  vo 
tempted  to  insert  it. 


"  The  battle's  rage 

Was  like  the  strife  which  currents  wage, 

When  Orinoco  in  his  pride 

Rolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide, 

But  'gainst  broad  ocean  urges  &r 

A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war ; 

While  in  ten  thousand  eddin  drires. 

The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  k^ren ; 

And  the  pale  pilot  seeks  in  vain 

Where  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main.*'— 

Rookby, 

Note  XXI. 

Jf  missioned  gownsman  o^ertkt  sea 

Was  sent  his  rights  to  supersuU. — ^P.  5128. 

Herreitt,  vol.  i.  psge  237. — *^  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  oiscoverieB  made  bf  the 
Spaniards  in  the  years  1499  and  1600,  and  of 
what  the  Portuguese  found  by  chance,  as  also 
that  the  Admiral's  messengers  arrived  atthe 
court  with  an  account  of  Uie  insunectioc  of 
Francis  Ro]dan,and  the  persons  aent  by  htza, 
who  gave  their  complaints  a^jrainst  the  Admi- 
ral. Having  heard  both  parties,  their  M»$tt- 
ties  resolvea  to  remove  the  Admiral  fiom  the 
government,  under  colour  that  he  himself  de- 
sired a  judge  should  be  sent  over  to  inquire 
into  the  insolencies  committed  by  Roldan  and 
his  followers,  and  a  lawyer  that  should  take 
upon  himself  the  administration  of  jnstioe. 
«  •  *  «  Their  Majesties  made  choice  of 
Francis  Bovadilla,  commendary  of  the  order 
of  Calatrava,  a  native  of  Medina  del  Campn. 
and  gave  him  the  title  and  coramission  of 
Examiner,  under  which  he  was  to  enter  the 
island  ;  as  also  governor,  to  make  use  of  and 
publish  these  in  due  Ume/'  (He  was  at  6rsi 
to  conceal  the  extent  of  hi«  commiasionJ 

See,  on  this  subject,  Appendix,  No.  VL 

Note  XXII. 
He  trode  the  narrow  deek  withpain^ 
And  oft  survey' d  his  rankling  ehmn. — ^P.  53dl 
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Herrera : — "  In  shorti  Bovadilla  seized  the 
Ldmiral  and  both  his  brothen,;Don  Bartholo- 
icw  and  Don  James,  without  eyen  so  much 
s  seeing  or  speaking  to  them.  The^  were 
II  put  into  irons,  and  no  person  permitted  to 
onverse  with  them ;  a  most  inhuman  action, 
onsidering  the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  the 
nestimable  service  he  had  done  the  crown  of 
Ipain.  The  Admiral  afterwards  kept  his  fet- 
ors, and  ordered  they  should  be  buried  with 
im.  in  testimony  or  the  ingratitude  of  this 
foAd.  Bovadilla  resolved  to  send  the  Admi- 
ol  into  Spain,  aboard  the  two  ships  that  had 
rou^ht  him  over.  Alonzo  de  Vallejo  was 
ppointed  to  command  the  two  caravels,  and 
racred,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Cadiz,  to  de- 
iver  the  prisoners  to  the  bishop,  John  Rodri- 
-uea  de  rousico ;  and  it  was  reported  that 
tovadilla  had  put  this  affiront  upon  its  Admiral 
3  please  the  bishop.  It  was  never  heard  that 
^rancis  Roldan,  or  Don  Fernando  de  Gue* 
era,  or  any  other  of  the  mutineers  who  had 
ommitted^  so  many  outrages  in  that  island, 
/ere  punished,  or  any  proceedings  made 
gainst  them." 

Note  XXIII. 
7ntU  the  king  whom  I  have  served^ 
Vho  thinks  uiis  reeomvense  deserved f 
limself  command  th  undasping  stroke. — P. 

Herrcra : — "Alonzo  de  Vallejo  and  the  mas- 
?roftho  caravel,  Gordo,  aboard  which  the 
Ldmiral  was  brought*  over,  treated  him  and 
is  brothers  very  well,  and  would  have  knock- 
d  off  their  fetters ;  but  he  would  not  consent 
3  it  himself,  till  it  was  done  by  order  of  their 
lajesties." 

Note  XXIV. 

With  four  small  vessels,  small  supply 
I  trow!  yet  granted  tardily 
For  such  high  service.—V .  529. 

Herrera^  vol.  i.  page  251. — **  Admiral  Co- 
imbus  being  come  to  court,  afler  having  made 
is  complaints  against  Francis  de  Bovadillo, 
nd  what  had  been  said  as  before  ordered, 
ever  ceased  soliciting  to  be  restored  to  his 
ill  rights  and  prerogatives,  since  he  had  per- 
>rmed  all  he  had  promised^  and  had  been  so 
rrat  a  sufferer  in  the  service  of  the  crown, 
tfering,  though  he  was  old  and  much  broken, 
)  moke  considerable  discoveries,  believing 
lat  he  might  find  a  streight  or  passage  about 
mt  part  where  Nombre  de  Dios  now  stands, 
'heir  Majesties  fed  him  with  fair  words  and 
remises,  till  they  could  hear  what  account 
Nicholas  de  Obando  would  send  them  about 
ffairs  of  the  island.  Columbus  demanded 
>ur  Hhips  and  provisions  for  two  years,  which 
ivy  granted  bim,  with  a  promise  tliat,  if  he 
ied  by  tlie  way,  his  son  Don  James  should 
iirrred  him  in  all  hin  rights  and  prerogatives, 
'hi-  Admiral  set  out  from  Granada  to  forward 
iiH  business  at  Sevil  and  Cadiz,  where  he 
rought  four  vessels,  the  biggest  not  above 


seventy  ton,  and  the  least  not  under  fifly ; 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  all  ne- 
cessaries." 

Note  XXV. 

Jind  there  tohal  wiles  of  barter  keen 
Spaniard  and  native  pass  between. — P.  529. 

Many  accounts  given  by  Herrera  of  the 
barter  carried  on  between  the  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  are  not  unlike  that  which  I  have 
given  in  this  passage  of  the  legend. 

Note  XXVI. 
The  moon,  your  mistress,  will  this  night 
From  you  withhold  her  blessed  light.—  P.  529. 

This  circumstance  is  so  well  known  that 
it  were  needless  to  mention  it  here,  only  as 
the  account  given  of  it  by  Herrera  is  rather 
curious,  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  amused 
by  it.  Afler  telling  bow  greatly  the  Span- 
iards were  distressed  for  provisions,  and  how 
the  Indians  refused  to  supply  them,  he  says, 
— **  The  Admiral  knew  there  would  be  an 
eclipse  of  the  Qioon  within  three  days,  where- 
updn  he  sent  an  Indian  that  spoke  Spanish  to 
call  the  Caziques  and  prime  men  of  those  parts 
to  him.  They  being  come  a  day  before  the 
eclipse,  he  told  them,  that  the  Spaniards  weie 
Christians,  servants  of  the  Great  God  that 
dwells  in  heaven.  Lord  and  Maker  of  all 
things,  and  rewards  the  good  and  punishes 
the  wicked,"  &c.  •  •  «  Wherefore  they 
might  that  night  observe,  at  the  rising  of  tfale 
moon,  that  she  would  appear  of  a  bloody  hue, 
to  denote  the  punishment  God  would  inflict 
on  them.  When  he  had  made  his  speech, 
some  of  them  went  away  in  a  fright,  and 
others  scoffed  at  it;  but  the  eclipse  begin- 
ning as  soon  as  the  moon  was  up,  and  increas- 
ing, the  higher  she  was,  it  put  tnem  into  such 
a  consternation,  that  they  hastened  to  the 
ships,  grievously  lamenting,  and  loaded  with 
provisions ;  entreating  the  Admiral  to  pray 
God  that  he  would  not  be  angry  with  them, 
and  they  would  for  the  future  bring  all  the 
provisions  he  should  have  occasion  for.  The 
Admiral  answered,  he  would  offer  up  his 
prayers  to  God,  and  then,  shutting  himself 
up,  waited  till  the  eclipse  was  at  its  height, 
and  ready  to  decrease,  telling  them  he  had 
prayed  for  them,"  &c.  •  •  *  "  The  In- 
dians perceiving  the  eclipse  to  go  off,  and  en- 
tirely to  cease,  returned  the  Admiral  many 
thanks,"  &c. 

Note  XXVII. 

^gain,  to  spare  more  hurtftd  force. 

To  harmless  guile  he  has  recourse. — P.  529. 

This'expedient  ofColumbus  for  clearing  his 
ship,  when  the  Indians  had  become  too  fond 
of  being  aboard,  is  told  in  an  amusing  manner 
by  Herrera  ;  but  I  cannot  at  present  discover 
the  passage. 

Note  XXVIII. 

Hoping  a  western  way  to  gain 

To  eastern  dimes,  an  effort  rain. — P.  529. 
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This  was  one  ^at  object  with  Colambusi 
when  he  first  projected  his  great  discoveries, 
and  it  made  him  so  unwilling  when  he  came 
to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  the 
continent,  to  believe  it  was  a  river,  as  a^reat 
continent  there  made  against  the  probability 
of  his  discovering  what  he  desired.  Another 
notion  of  his,  more  fanciful,  is  mentioned  by 
Hcrrera. 

"  The  Admiral  was  surprised  attlie  immense 
quantity  of  fresh  water  before  spoken  of,  and 
no  less  at  the  extraordinary  coolness  of  the 
air  so  near  the  equinoctial ;  and  he  particu- 
lady  observed  that  the  people  thereabouts 
were  whites,  their  hair  long  and  smooth,  more 
subtle  and  ingenious  than  those  he  had  seen 
before.  These  things  made  him  conceit  that 
the  terrestrial  Paradise  might  be  in  those 
parts,  with  other  notions  which  make  not  to 
our  purpose.*' 

Note  XXIX. 

Ab  kingly  conqueror y  since  time  began 
The  long  career  of  ages,  hath  to  man 
Aacopt  so  ample  given  for  trade's  hold  range 
Or  caused  on  earth's  wide  stage  such  rapid f 
mighty  change. — P.  530. 

Those  mighty  conquerors  who  have  over- 
run the  greatest  extent  of  country,  have,  gen- 
erally speaking,  produced  only    temporarv 
change ;  the  kiugaoms  subdued  by  them  fall- 
ing back  again  to  their  old  masters,  or  becom- 
ing, under  the  successors  of  the  conqueror, 
nearlv  the  same  in  government  and  manners 
which  they  would  nave  been,  had  he  never 
existed.    The  discoveries  of  Columbus  opened 
a  boundless  and  lasting  field  for  human  exer- 
tion, which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  every  mar- 
itime country  in  Europe.    There  is  one  con- 
queror indeed,  Mahomet,  the  exertions  of 
whose  extraordinarv  life  produced,  unhappily, 
wide  and  lasting  effects,  but  of  a  character  so 
different  from  those  produced  by  Columbus, 
that  tiiey  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  at  va- 
riance with  what  is  here  asserted  of  the  great 
navigator.    The  change  which  his  discoveries 
occasioned   in  the  new  world  must  also  be 
taken  into  the  account ;  and  though  this  is  a 
very  melancholy  consideration,  as  far  as  the 
West  Indies  are  concerned,  yet,  that  which 
took  place  on  the  Continentof  America,  tliough 
fur  a  time  at  great  expense  of  life,  was  gomi, 
and  most  thankfully  to  be  acknowledged  by 
every  friend  to  humanity.     It  put  an  end  to 
the  most  dismal  and  bloody  superstition  under 
the  tyrannical  government  of  Mexico:  and 
we  can  scarcely  regret  the  overthrow  of  the 
milder  religion   and  government  of  Peru, 
though  we  may  lament  the  manner  of  it,  and 
detest  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  con- 
querors ;  for  human  flesh  was  not  an  unheard- 
of  banquet  in  that  country  *,  and,  at  the  fune- 
rals of  great  people,  many  servants  and  de- 
pendents were  killed  or  buried  alive  to  become 
their  servants  still  in  another  state  of  being. 


See  what  Herrera  says  on  this  mibject,  Ap- 
pendix, No.  IX. 

Robertson  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Mezi* 
cans, — "  The  aspect  of  superstition  in  Mezieo 
was  gloomy  and  atrocious ;  its  divinities  w«se 
clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in  tcb- 
geance;  they  were  exhibited  to  the  people 
under. detestable  forms  which  created  horror; 
the  figures  of  serpents,  tygen,  and  of  other 
destructive  animals,  decorated  their  tempks. 
Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  inspired  their 
votaries.    Fasts,  mortifications,  and  penances, 
all  rigid  and  many  of  them  excmciating  to  an 
extreme  degree,  were  the  means  employed  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  their  gods,  and  the  Mex- 
icans n^ver  approached  their  altars,  without 
sprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn  from  their 
own  bodies.    But  of  all  ofierings,  human  sac- 
rifices were  the  most  acceptable.    This  reli* 
gious  belief,  mingling  with  the  implacabfe 
spirit  of  vengeance,  and  adding  new  force  to 
it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was  brought  to 
the  temple,  was  devoted  as  a  victim  to  the 
deity,  and  sacrificed  with  rites  no  less  solemn 
than  cruel.    The  heart  and  the  head  were  the 
portion  consecrated  to  the  gods ;  the  warrior, 
by  whoseprowess  the  prisoner  had  been  seized, 
carried  off  the  bod  v  to  feast  upon  it  with  his 
friends.    Under  tne  impression  of  ideas  so 
dreary  and  terrible,  and  accustomed  daily  lo 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  rendered  awfoi  by  reli* 
gion,  the  heart  of  man  must  harden,  and  be 
steeled  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity .    The 
"spirit  of  the  Mexicans  was  accordingly  im« 
feeling,  and  the  genius  of  their  religion  so  tu 
counter  balanced  the  influence  of  pohey  and 
arts,  that  notwithstanding  their  nrogress  in 
both,  their  manners,  instead  of  soneiuiig,  be> 
came  more  fierce.    To  what  circumstances  it 
was  owiuff  tliat  superstition  assumed  soch  a 
dreadful  form  among  the  Mexicans,  we  hare 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  history  to 
determine.    But  its  influence  is  visible,  and 
produced  an  effect  that  is  singular  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  species.     The  mtnners  of 
the  people  of  the  new  world,  who  bad  made 
the  greatest  progress  in  the  arts  of  policj,  were 
in  several  respects  the  roost  ferocious,  and  the 
barbarity  of  some  of  their  customs  exceeds 
even  those  of  the  savage  state.*'   . 

Note  XXX. 

'Twos  in  VaUadoUd  he  breathsdkis  latt.-f- 
530. 

Herrera,  vol.  i.  page  311. — '*  When  the 
Adcluntado  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus  «is 
soliciting,  as  has  been  above  said,  the  Admi- 
ral's  distemper  grew  upon  him,  till  harij^ 
made  the  necessary  dispositions,  he  departt^ 
this  life  with  much  piety  at  Valladotid  •la 
Ascension-day,  being  the  SOth  of  May,  l'"*'- 
Hiia  body  was  conveved  to  tlie  monastery  of 
Carthusians  at  Sevil,  and  from  thence  to  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  Hispaniola,  whrre 
it  lies  in  the  chancel  of  the  catliednl." 
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Wheit,  aaptent,  dauntless,  strong,  heroic  man ! 
Our  busy  thoughts  thy  noble  nature  scan, 
Whose  active  mind,  its  hidden  cell  within, 
Frames  that  from  which  the  mightiest  works 

begin ; 
Whose  secret  thoughts  are  light  to  ages  lend- 

Whose  potent  arm  is  right  and  life  defending. 
For  helpless  thousands,  lUl  on  one  high  soul 

depending : — 
We  pause,  delighted  with  the  fair  survey, 
^nd  haply  in  our  wistful  musings  sav, 
What  mate,  to  match  this  noble  work  of  hea- 
ven, 
Hath  the  all-wise  and  mighty  master  given  ? 
One  gifted  like  himself,  whose  head  devises 
High  things,  whose  soul  at  sound  of  battle 

rises, 
Who  with  glav'd  hand  will  thro'  arm*d  squad- 
rons ride, 
\nd,  death  confronting,  combat  by  his  side ; 
Will  share  with  equal  wisdom  grave  debate, 
\nd  all  the  cares  of  chieftain,  kingly  state  ? 
\je,  such,  I  trow,  in  female  form  hath  been 
Ofoldon  times,  and  may  again  be  seen, 
When  cares  of  empire  or  strong  impulse  swell 
The  generous  breast,  and  to  hign  deeds  impel ; 
i'^or  who  can  these  as  meaner  times  upbraid, 
iVho  think  of  Saragossa's  valiant  maid  ? 
3ut  she  ofgentler  nature,  softer,  dearer, 
Df  daily  life,  the  active,  kindly  cbeerer; 
iVith  generous    bosom,  age,  or   childhood 

shielding, 
Vnd  in  the  storms  of  life,  tho'  mov'd,  nn- 

3^ielding ; 
Strength  in  her  gentleness,  hope  in  her  sor- 
row, 
iVhose  darkest  hours  some  ray  of  brightness 

borrow 
'"rom  better  days  to  come,  whoso  meek  devo- 
tion 
^alms  every  wayward  passion's  wild  com- 
motion ; 
n    want    and   suflTring,    soothing,   useful, 

sprightly, 
Scaring  the  press  of  evil  hap  so  lightly, 
rill  evils  self  seems  its  stronghold  betraying 
?o  the  sweet  witch'ry  of  such  winsome  play- 
ing; 
Md  from  affection,  if  by  nature  fearful, 
Vitli  varying  brow,  sad,  tendcr,j  anxious, 

cneerful, — 
''liiH  is  meet  partner  for  the  lofUest  mind, 
Villi  crown  or  helmet  graced, — ^yea,  this  is 

womankind ! 
/ome  yo,  whose  grateful  memory  retains 
>eAr  recollection  of  her  tender  pains 
'o  whom  your  oftoconn'd  lesson,  daily  said, 
Vith  kif?!)  and  cheering  praises  was  repaid ;    i 
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To  gain  whose  smile,  to  shun  whose  mild 

rebuke. 
Your  irksome  task  was  learnt  in  silent  nook^ 
Tho'  truant  thoughts  the  while,  your  lot  ex- 
changing 
With  freer  elves,  were  wood  and  meadow 

ranging;— 
And  ye,  who  best  the  faithful  virtues  known 
Of  a  link'd  partner,  tried  in  weal  and  woe, 
Like  the  slight  willow,  now  aloft,  now  bend- 

ine, 
But,  still  unbroken,  with  the  blast  contending, 
Whose  very  look  call'd  virtuous  vigour  forth, 
Compelling  you  to  match  her  noble  worth ', — 
And  ye,  who  in  a  sister's  modest  praise 
Feel  manlv  pride,  and  think  of  other  days. 
Pleased  tnat  the  play-mate  of  your  native 

home 
Hath  in  her  prime  an  honour'd  name  be- 
come ; — 
And  ye,  who  in  a  duteous  child  have  known 
A  daughter,  help-mate,  sister,  blent  in  one, 
From  whose  dear  hand  which,  to  no  hireling 

leaves 
Its  task  of  love,  your  age  sweet  aid  receives, 
Who  reckless  marks  youth's  waning  faded 

hue, 
And  thinks  her  bloom  well  spent,  when  spent 

for  you ; — 
Come  all,  whose  thoughts  such  dear  remem- 
brance bear, 
And  to  my  short  and  faithful  lay  give  car. 


i. 

Within  a  prison's  hateful  cell, 
Where,  from  the  lofty  window  fell, 
Tliro'  grated  bars,  the  sloping  beam, 
Defin'u,  but  faint,  on  couch  of  stone. 
There  sat  a  pris'ner  sad  and  lone, 
Like  the  dim  tenant  of  a  dismal  dream. 
Deep  in  the  shade,  by  low-arch'd  door, 
With  iron  nails  thick  studded  o'er. 
Whose  threshold  black  is  cross'd  by  those 
Who  here  tlieir  earthly  being  close. 
Or  issue  to  the  light  again 
A  scaffold  with  their  blood  to  stain, — 
Moved  something  sofUy.    Wistful  ears 
Are  quick  of  sense,  and  from  his  book 
The  pris'ner  rais'd  his  eyes  with  eager  look, — 
"  Is  it  a  real  form  that  thro'  the  glooni  ap- 
pears ? " 

II. 

It  wss  indeed  of  flesh  and  blood, 
The  form  that  quickly  by  him  stood  ; 
Of  stature  low,  of  figure  light, 
In  motion  like  some  happy  sprite  ; 
Yet  meaning  eyes  and  varying  cheek. 
Now  red,  now  pale,  ceema  to  bespeak 
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Of  riper  years  the  cares  and  feeling 
Which  with  a  gentle  heart  were  dealing. 
'*  Sach  sense  in  eyea  so  simply  mild  ! 
"  Ts  it  a  woman  or  a  child  ? 
**  Who  art  thou,  damsel  sweet  ?  are  not  mine 
eyes  beguiled  f " 

III. 
"  No ;  from  the  Redbraes*  tower  I  come ; 
"  My  father  is  Sir  Patrick  Hume ; 
'*  And  he  has  sent  me  for  thy  good, 
"  His  dearly  honoured  Jerviswood. 
"  Longr  have  I  round  these  walls  been  straying 
"As  if  with  other  children  playing ; 
"  Long  near  the  gate  have  kept  my  watch 
"  The  sentry's  clmnging-tlme  to  catch. 
**  With  stealthy  steps  I  gain'd  the  shade 
**  By  the  close- winding  staircase  made, 
"  And  when  the  surly  turnkey  enter'd, 
"  But  little  dreaming  in  his  mind 
"  Who  foUow'd  him  so  close  behind, 
"  Into  this  darkened  cell,  with  beating  heart, 
I  ventured." 

IV. 
Then  from  the  simple  vest  that  braced 
Jier  gentle  breast,  a  letter  traced 
With  well-known  characters,  she  took, 
And  with  an  ea^r,  joyful  look. 
Her  eyes  up  to  his  visage  cast. 
His  changing  countenance  to  scan, 
As  o'er  the  Imes  his  keen  glance  past. 
She  saw  a  faint  glow  tinge  the  sickly  wan ; 
She  saw  his  eyes  thro*  tear-drops  raise 
To  heaven  their  look  of  silent  praise. 
And  hope's  fresh  touch  undoing  lines  of  care 
Which  stress  of  evil  times  had  deeply  graven 

there. 
Meanwhile,  the  joy  of  sympathy  to  trace 
Upon  her  innocent  and  lovely  face 
Had  to  the  sternest,  darkest  sceptic  given 
Some  love  of  human  kind,  some  faith  in  right- 
eous Heaven. 

V. 

What  blessings  on  her  youthful  head 
Were  by  the  grateful  patriot  shed, 
(For  such  he  was,  ffood  and  devoted. 
And  had  at  risk  of  life  promoted 
His  country's  freedom  and  her  faith. 
Nor  reck'nmg  made  of  worldly  skathe) 
How  warm,  confiding,  and  sincere, 
He  gave  to  her  attentive  ear 
The  answer  which  her  cautious  sire 
Did  to  his  secret  note  require : — 
How  after  this  with  'qnirics  kind, 
He  ask'd  for  all  she  left  behind 
In  Redbraes'  tower,  her  native  dwelling, 
And  set  her  artless  tongue  a-telling. 
Which  urchin  dear  had  tallest  grown, 
And  which  the  greatest  learning  shown, 
Of  lesson,  sermon,  psalm,  and  note. 
And  Sabbath  questions  learnt  by  rote, 
And  merry  tricks  and  ^mbols  play'd 
By  ev'ning  fire,  and  forfeits  paid, — 
I  will  not  hero  rehearse,  nor  will  I  say. 
How,   on  that  bless'd  and  long-remeiaber'd 
day, 


The  prifl'ner  s  son,  desenring  such  a  aire. 
First  saw  the  tiny  maid,  anadid  admire, 
That  one  so  youzig  and  wise  and  good  ind 

&ir 
Should  be  «.  earthly  thing  that  breathd  thit 

nether  air. 

VI. 
£*en  let  my  reader  courteonalf  enppose. 
That  from  this  visit  happier  days  arose  ; 
Suppose  the  pria'ner  from  his  thialdom  freed, 
And  with  our  lay  proceed. 

VII. 
The  damsel,  glad  her  miamonM  task  was  dooe, 
Back  to  her  home  long  since  had  bUthely 

gone; 
And  there  remained,  a  meek  and  dateons  ckiU 
Where  useful  toil,  with  play  between. 
And  pastime  on  the  sunny  green, 
The  weeks  and  months  of  passing  yein  be- 
guiled, 

VIII. 
Scotland  the  while  convolsive  lay 
Beneath  a  hateful  tyrant's  sway ; 
For  James's  bigot  mind  th'  ascendant  gaia'd, 
And  fiercely  rased  blind  ruthless  power; 
While  men,  who  true  to  consciejioe'  mee 

remain'd, 
Were  forced  in  caves  and  dens  to  cower; 
Bereft  of  home  or  hold  or  worldly  vesftb. 
Upon  the  bleak  and  f^lasted  beam. 
They  sang  their  glorious  Makers  praise  bj 

stealth, 
Th'  inclement  sky  beneath. 
And  some  were  forced  to  flee  thcdr  native 

land, 
Or  in  the  grated  prison's  gloom. 
Dealt  to  them  by  corruption's  h^lelbl  hand, 
Abide  their  fatal  doom. 

IX. 
And  there  our  former  thrall,  the  good, 
The  firm,  the  gentle  Jerviswood 
Affain  was  pent  with  sickness  worn, 
Watching  each  pulse's  feebler  beat 
Which  promised,  ere  the  &ted  man. 
The  scaffold  of  its  prey  to  cheaL 

X. 

And  now  that  patriot's  ancient,  faithful  ihnd. 
Our  maiden's  sire,  must  to  the  tempest  bend. 
He  too  must  quit  his  social  hearth. 
The  place  where  cheerful  friends  resort, 
And  trav'Uers  rest  and  children  sport, 
To  lay  him  on  the  mould'ring  earth ; 
Thro  days  of  lonely  gloom  to  rest  his  bnd 
With  them,  who,  in  tnose  times  unblest, 
Alone  had  sure  and  fearless  rest, 
The  still,  the  envied  dead. 

XI. 
Sad  was  his  hiding-place,  I  ween, 
A  fearful  place,  wnere  sights  had  been. 
Full  oft,  by  the  benighted  rustic  8e«4i ; 
Ave,  eirich  forms  in  sheeted  white. 
Which,  in  tho  waning  moonlight  blast, 
Pass  by,  nor  shadow  onward  cast, 
Like  any  earthly  wight ; 
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L  place,  where  midnight  lifhtB  had  shone 
.^hro'  charnel  windows,  ana  the  glancing 
>f  wand' ring  flame,  on  cb arch-path  lone, 
tetray*d  the  hour  when  fiends  and  hags  were 

dancing, 
>r  to  their  vigil  foul  with  trooping  haste  ad- 

▼ancmg. 
i  place,  whose  gate  with  weeds  o'ergrown, 
lemlock  and  dock  of  deep  dull  green, 
^hat  climbing  rank  the  lintals  screen, 
Vhat  time  the  moon  is  riding  high 
*he  very  hounds  went  cowermg  by, 
^r  watca'd  afar  with  howling  moan ; 
'or  brutes,  'tis  said,  will  see  what  meets  no 

human  eye. 

XII. 

'ou  well  may  guess  his  faithful  wife 
i  heart  of  heavy  cheer  had  then, 
iist'ning  her  household's  hum  of  lifis, 
Old  thinking  of  his  silent  den. 
Oh  !  who  will  to  that  vault  of  death, 
At  night's  still  watch  repair. 
The  dark  and  chilly  sky  beneath, 
And  needful  succour  bear .' 
Many  his  wants,  who  bideth  lonely  there !  *' 

XIII. 
leased  had  you  been  to  have  beheld, 
•ike  fire-sparks  from  the  stricken  stone, 
like  sun-beams  on  the  rain-drop  thrown, 
'he  kindling  eye  of  sweet  Griseld. 
Vhen  thus  her  mother  spoke,  for  known 
Vas  his  retreat  to  her  alone, 
'he  wary  dame  to  none  beside 
*he  dangerous  secret  might  confide. 

O  fear  not,  mother  !  I  will  go, 

Betide  me  good  or  ill : 

Nor  quick  nor  dead  shall  daunt  me ;  no ; 

Nor  witch-fires,  dancing  in  the  dark. 

Nor  owlet's  shnek,nor  watch-dotr's  bark. 

For  I  will  think,  the  while,  I  do  (lod's  bless- 
ed will. 

I'll  be  his  active  Brownie  sprite. 

To  bring  him  needful  food,  and  share  his 
lonely  night." 

XIV. 

Lnd  she,  ere  stroke  of  midnight  bell, 
>id  bound  her  for  that  dismiQ  cell ; 
ind  took  that  haunted,  fearful  way 
Vbich,  till  that  hour,  in  twilight  grey 
•he  never  by  herself  had  past, 
)r  ev'n  athwart  its  copse-wood  cast 
L  hasty  glance,  for  dread  of  seeing 
^he  form  of  some  unearthly  being, 
lut  now,  far  other  forms  of  fear 
'o  her  scared  siffht  appear, 
ind,  like  a  sudden  fit  of  ague,  move  her ; 
^he  stump  of  some  old.  blasted  tree, 
)r  upright  stone,  or  colt  broke  free 
'o  range  at  will  the  dewy  lea, 
<ev.m  lurking  spy  or  rustic  lover, 
Vho  may,  ev'n  thro'  the  dark,  her  secret  drift 
discover. 

XV. 

lie  pauses  oft — ^<  What  whispers  near? 

The  babbling  bum  sounds  in  mine  ear. 


**  Some  hasty  form  the  pathway  crosses  : — 
**  'Tis  but  a  branch  the  ii^ht  wmd  tosses. 
"  What  thing  is  that  by  church-yard  gate, 
"  That  seems  like  spearman  tali  to  wait  f 
**  'Tis  but  the  martyr's  slender  stone 
"  Which  stands  so  stately  and  alone  : 
"  Why  should  I  shrink  ?  why  should  I  fear  ? 
**  The  vault's  black  door  is  near." 
And  she  with  icy  fingers  knock'd. 
And  heard  with  joy  the  door  unlock 'd, 
And  felt  the  yawning  fence  give  way 
As  deep   and  harsh  the    sounding    hinged 
bray. 

XVI. 

But  to  describe  their  tender  meeting. 
Tears  shed  unseen,  afiection  utter'a 
In  broken  words,  and  blessings  mutter 'd, 
With  many  a  kiss  and  kindly  greeting, 
I  know  not ;  would  my  feeble  skill 
Were  meeter  yoke-mate  to  my  will ! 

XVII. 
Then  from  the  struck  flint  flew  the  spark. 
And  lighted  taper,  taint  and  small. 
Grave  out  its  dun  rays  thro*  the  dark. 
On  vaulted  roof  and  crusted  wall ; 
On  stones  reversed  in  crumbling  mould, 
And  blacken'd  poles  of  bier  decay 'd 
That  lumb'ring  on  the  ground  were  laid ; 
On  sculptured  wrecks,  aefaced  and  old, 
And  shreds  of  painted  'scutcheons  torn 
Which  once,  in  pointed  lozenge  spread, 
The  pillar 'd  church  aloft  had  worn ; 
While  new-swept  nook  and  lowly  bed, 
Strange  sight  in  such  a  place  ! 
Betray 'd  a  piteous  case, — 
Man  from  man's  converse  torn,  the  living 
with  the  dead. 

XVIII. 

The  basket's  store  of  viands  and  bread. 
Produced  with  looks  of  kind  inviting, 
Her  hands  with  busy  kindness  spread ; 
And  he  her  kindly  care  re<^uiting. 
Fell  to  witli  thanks  and  relish  keen. 
Nodded  and  quaffed  her  health  between. 
While  she  his  glee  return 'd,  her  smiles  with 

tears  uniting. 
No  lordling  at  his  banquet  rare 
E'er  tasted  such  delicious  fare ; 
No  beauty  on  her  silken  seat. 
With  lover  kneeling  at  her  feet, 
E'er  wept  and  smiled  by  turns  with  smiles  so 

fondly  sweet. 

XIX. 

But  soon  youth's  buoyant  gladsome  nature 
Spreads  joy  unmix 'd  o'er  every  feature. 
As  she  her  tale  is  archly  telling 
Of  feuds  within  their  busy  dwelling. 
While,  round  the  sav'ry  table  sitting, 
She  gleans  his  meal,  the  rest  unwitting, 
How  she,  their  open  eyes  deceiving. 
So  dext'rous  has  become  in  thieving. 
She  tells,  how,  of  some  trifle  prating, 
She  stirs  them  all  to  keen  debating. 
While  into  napkin'd  lap  she's  sliding 
Her  portion,  oft  renew  d,  and  hiding. 
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Beneath  the  board,  her  store ;  amazing 
Her  jealoufl  Frere,  ofl  on  her  gazing. 
Then  with  hia  voice  and  cag^er  eye, 
She  speaks  in  harmless  mimickry. 
**  Mother !  was  e'er  the  like  beheld  ? 
*'Some  wolf  possesses  our  Griseld; 
«  She  clears  her  dish,  as  Fm  a  sinner ! 
"  Like  plowman  at  his  new-year's  dinner.'* 

XX. 

And  what  each  urchin,  one  by  one, 
Had  best  in  sport  or  lesson  done, 
She  fail'd  not  to  repeat : 
Tho'  Borr^  tales  they  might  appear 
To  a  fastidious  critic's  ear. 
They  were  to  him  most  sweet. 

XXI. 

But  they  must  part  till  o'er  the  sky 
Night  cast  again  her  sable  dye ; 
For  ah  !  her  term  is  almost  over  ! 
How  fleetly  hath  it  flown  ! 
As  fleetly  as  with  tristed  lover 
The  stealthy  hour  is  gone. 
And  could  there  be  in  lovers'  meetingr 
More  powerful  chords  to  move  the  mmd, 
Fond  heart  to  heart  responsive  beating. 
Than  in  that  tender  hour,  pure,  pious  love 
entwined  ? 

xxn. 

Thus,  night  succeeding  night,  her  love 
Did  its  unwearied  nature  prove. 
Tender  and  fearless  ^  till,  obscured bv  crimes. 
Again  so  darUv  lower'd  the  changeful  times, 
That  her  good  sire,  tho'  shut  from  light  of 

day. 
Might  in  that  lowly  den  no  longer  stay. 

xxm. 

From  Edinbrough  town  a  courier  came, 
And  round  him  flock'd  the  castle's  dame, 
Children  and  servants,  young  and  old. 
"  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  thy  visage  sad 
**  Betrays  too  plainly  tidings  bad." 
And  so  it  did ;  alas  !  sad  was  the  tale  he  told. 
"  From  the  oppressor's  deadlv  hate 
**  Good  Jerviswood  lias  met  his  fate 
"  Upon  the  lofty  scaflfold,  where 
**  He  bore  himself  with  dauntless  air; 
**  Albeit,  with  mortal  sickness  spent, 
'<  Upon  a  woman's  arm  he  leant. 
"  From  earth  to  heaven  at  yesiere'en   he 
went." 

XXIV. 
In  silence  deep  the  list'ners  stood, 
An  instant  horrour  cliill'd  their  blood. 
The  lady  groan'd,  and  turn'd  aside 
Her  fears  and  troubled  thoughts  to  hide. 
The  children  wept,  then  went  to  play ; 
The  servants  cried  **  Awaladay ! ' 
But  oh !  what  inward  sights,  which  borrow 
The  forms  that  are  not,  changing  still, 
Like  shadows  on  a  broken  rill, 
Were  blended ^with  our. damsel's  sorrow  ! 
Those  lips,  those  eyes  so  sweetly  mild, 
That  bleas'd  her  as  a  humble  child ; 


The  block  in  sable,  deadly  trim, 

The  kneeling  form,  the  headsman  gnm^ 

The  sever'd  head  with  life-blood  streaming,— 

Were  ever  'thwart  her  fancy  gleaming. 

Her  father,  too,  in  perilous  stale, 

He  may  be  seiz'd,  and  like  his  friend 

Upon  the  fatal  scaffold  bend. 

May  Heaven  preserve  him  still  from  snch  a 

dreadful  end ! 
And  then  she  thought,  if  this  most  be. 
Who,  honour'd  sire,  will  wait  on  thee. 
And  serve  thy  wants  with  decent  pride. 
Like  Baillie's  kinswoman,  sabdning  fear 
With  fearless  love,  thy  laat  aad  seene  to 

cheer, 
Ev'n  on  the  scaffold  standing  by  thr  side : 
A  friend  like  hia,  dear  father,  thoo  sUthavr. 
To  serve  thee  to  the  last,  and  linga  vomd 

thy  grave. 

XXV. 

Her  father  then,  who  narrowly 
With  life  escaped,  was  forced  to  fly 
His  dangerous  home,  a  home  no  more. 
And  cross  the  sea.    A  friendly  shore 
Receiv'd  the  fugitive,  and  there, 
Like  prey  broke  from  the  spoiler's  snare. 
To  jom  her  hapless  lord,  the  dame 
With  all  her  num'rous  &m'ly  came  ; 
And  found  asylum,  where  th'  oppreirt 
Of  Scotland's  patriot  sons  had  rest, 
like  searfowl  clust'ring  in  the  rook 
To  shun  some  rising  tempest's  shock. 

XXVI. 

But  said  I  all  the  fam'ly  ?  no : 
Word  incorrect!  it  was  not  so : 
For  one,  the  youngest  child,  confin'd 
With  fell  disease,  wss  lefl  behind ; 
While  certain  things,  as  thus  by  stealth 
They  fled,  regarding  worldly  wealth 
Of  much  import,  were  lefl  undone  ; 
And  who  will  now  that  peril  run. 
Again  to  visit  Scotland's  shore, 
From  whence  they  did  in  fear  depart. 
And  to  each  parent's  yearning  heart 
The  darling  child  restore  ? 

XXVII. 
And  who  did  for  affection's  sake 
This  task  of  peril  undertake  ? 
O !  who  but  she,  whose  bosom  svreird 
With  feelings  high,  whose  self-devotion 
FoUow'd  eadi  gen'rous,  strong  emotion. 
The  young,  the  sweet,  the  good,  the  hiaf 
Griseld. 

xxvm. 

Tes ;  she  again  cross'd  o'er  the  main. 
And  things  of  moment  Icfl  undone, 
Tho'  o'erner  head  had  scarcely  run 
Her  nineteenth  year,  no  whit  deluded 
By  wily  fraud,  she  there  concluded. 
And  bore  the  youngling  to  its  own  again. 

XXIX. 

But  when  she  reach'd  the  Belgian  stnad. 
Hard  was  her  lot.    Fast  fell  the  rain. 
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And  there  lay  many  miles  of  land, 
A  strangcr'a  land,  ere  she  might  gain 
The  nearest  town.    With  hardship  croBt, 
The  wayward  child  its  shoes  had  lost ; 
Their  coin  was  spent,  their  garments  light, 
And  dark  and  dreary  was  the  night. 
Then  like  some  gypsie  girl  on  desert  moor, 
Her  helpless  charge  upon  her  back  she  bore. 
Who  then  had  goess'd  that  figure  slight, 
So  bending  in  such  humble  plight, 
Was  one  of  proud  and  gentle  race, 
Possessing  aJl  that  well  became 
Th*  accomplish'd  maid  or  high-born  dame, 
Befitting  princely  hall  or  monarch's  court  to 
grace? 

XXX. 

Their  minds  Crom  many  racking  cares  re- 

liev'd. 
The  gladsome  parents  to  their  arms  received 
Her  and  the  infant  dear,  caressing 
The  twain  by  turns ;  wnile  many  a  ^blessing. 
Which  sweetly  all  her  toil  repaid, 
Was  shed  upon  their  gen*rous  maid  : 
And  tho*  the  inmates  of  a  humble  home, 
To  which  they  had    as  wretched  outlaws 

come, 
Tho'  hard  their  alter*d  lot  might  be, 
In  crowded  city  pent. 
They  lived  with  mind  and  body  free 
In  grateful,  quiet  content. 

XXXI. 
And  wen,  with  ready  hand  and  heart, 
Each  task  of  toilsome  duty  taking, 
Did  one  dear  inmate  plaj  her  part. 
The  last  asleep,  the  earliest  waking. 
Her  hands  each  nightly  couch  prepared. 
And  frugal  meal  on  which  they  fared  : 
Unfolding  spread  the  servet  white. 
And  deck'd  th^  board  with  tankard  bright. 
Thro'  fretted  hose  and  garment  rent, 
Her  tiny  needle  defUy  went. 
Till  hateful  penury,  so  graced, 
Was  scarcely  in  their  dwelling  traced. 
With  rev'renoe  to  the  old  she  clung, 
With  sweet  affection  to  the  young. 
To  her  was  crabbed  lesson  said. 
To  her  the  sly  petition  made, 
To  her  was  tola  each  petty  care  ; 
By  her  was  lisp'd  the  tardy  prayer, 
what  time  the  urchin,  half  uncfrest 
And  half  asleep,  was  put  to  rest. 

XXXII. 

There  is  a  sight  all  hearts  beguiling. — 
A  youthfal  mother  to  her  infant  smiling, 
Who,  with  spread  arms  and  dancing  feet. 
And  cooing  voice,  returns  its  answer  sweet. 
Who  docs  not  love  to  see  the  grandame  mild, 
Lcstion   with  yearning  looks    the   list'ning 

child  ? 
But  'tis  a  thing  of  saintlier  nature, 
Amidst  her  friends  of  pigmy  stature, 
To  tee  the  maid  in  youth's  fair  bloom, 
A  gaardian  sister's  charge  assume, 
And,  like  a  touch  of  angel's  bliss. 
Receive  from  each  its  grateful  kiss. — 


To  see  them,  when  their  hour  of  love  is  past, 
Aside  their  grave  demeanour  cast. 
With  her  in  mimick  war  they  wrestle  -, 
Beneath  her  twisted  robe  they  nestle ; 
Upon  her  glowinjg  cheek  tliey  revel. 
Low  bended  to  their  tiny  level ; 
While  oil,  her  lovely  neck  bcstridini^ 
Crows  some  arch  imp,  like  huntsman  riding. 
This  is  a  sight  the  coldest  heart  ma}^  feel ; — 
To  make  down  rugged  checks  the  kindly  tear 
to  steal. 

XXXIII. 

But  when  the  toilsome  sun  was  set. 
And  ev'ning  groups  togetlier  met, 
(For  other  strangers  shelter'd  there 
Would  seek  wiu  them  to  lighten  care,) 
Her  feet  still  in  the  dance  mov'd  lightest, 
Her  eye  with  merry  glance  beam'd  brightest, 
Her  braided  locks  were  coil'd  tho  neatest, 
Her  carol  song  was  thrill'd  the  sweetest ; 
And  round  the  fire,  in  winter  cold. 
No  archer  tale  than  hers  was  told. 

XXXIV. 

O !  spirits  gav,  and  kindly  heart ! 
Precious  the  blessings  ye  impart ! 
Tho'  all  unwittingly  the  while, 
Te  make  the  pining  exile  smile. 
And  transient  gladness  charm  his  pain. 
Who  ne'er  shall  see  his  home  again. 
Ye  make  the  stem  misanthrope's  brow 
With  tint  of  passing  kindness  glow. 
And  age  spring  from  hb  elbow-chnir 
The  sport  of  lightsome  glee  to  share. 
Thus  did  our  jojrous  maid  bestow 
Her  beamy  soul  on  want  and  woe ; 
While  proud,  poor  men,  in  thread-bare  suit, 
Frisk'd  on  the  floor  with  lightsome  foot. 
And  from  her  magic  circle  chace 
The  fiends  that  vex  the  human  race. 

XXXV. 

And  do  not,  gentle  reader,  chide, 
If  I  record  her  harmless  pride. 
Who  sacrificed  the  hours  of  sleep, 
Some  show  of  better  times  to  keep ; 
That,  tho'  as  humble  soldier  dight, 
A  stripling  brother  might  more  trimly  stand 
With  pointed  cuff  and  collar  white. 
Like  one  of  gentle  race  mix'd  with  a  home- 
lier band. 
And  in  that  band  of  low  degree 
Another  youth  of  gentle  blood 
Was  found,  who  late  had  cross'd  the  sea. 
The  son  of  virtuous  Jerviswood, 
Who  did  as  common  sentry  wait 
Before  a  foreign  prince's  gate. 
And  if  his  eje,  oft  on  the  watch. 
One  look  ofsweet  Griseld  might  catch. 
It  was  to  him  no  dull  nor  irksome  state. 

XXXVI. 

And  thus  some  happy  years  stole  by; 

Adversity  with  Virtue  mated. 

Her  state  of  low  obscurity. 

Set  forth  but  as  deep  shadows,  fated 

By  Heaven's  high  will  to  make  the  light 

Of  future  skies  appear  more  bright. 
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And  thus,  at  lowest  ebb,  num's  thoughts  are 

ofl  elated . 
He  deems  not  that  the  very  struggle 
Of  active  virtue,  and  the  war 
She  bravely  holds  with  present  ill. 
Sustained  by  hope,  does  by  the  skill 
Of  some  conceai'd  and  happy  juggle, 
Become  itself  the  good  which  yet  seems  dis* 

tant  far. 
So.  when  their  lamp  of  fortune  burn*d 
With  brightest  ray,  our  worthies  turn'd, 
A  recollection,  fondly  bent, 
On  these,  their  happiest  years,  in  humble 

dwelling  spent. 

XXXVII. 
At  length  the  sky,  so  long  with  clouds  o'or- 

cast, 
Unveil'd  its  cope  of  azure  hue, 
And  gave  its  fair  expanse  to  view ; — 
The  pelting  storm  of  tyranny  was  past. 

XXXVIII. 
For  he,  the  Prince  of  glorious  memory, 
The  Prince,  who  shall,  as  passing  ages  fly, 
Be  blest;  whose  wise,  enlighten 'd,  manly 

mind, 
Ev'n  when  but  vrith  a  stripling's  years  com- 

bin'd, 
Had  with  unyielding  courage  oft  contended 
For  Europe's  freedom, — for  religion,  blended 
With  just,  forbearing  charity,  and  all 
To  man  most  dear; — now,  at  the  honoured 

call 
Of  Britain's  patriot  sons,  the  ocean  plow'd 
With  gallant  fleet,  encompassed  by  a  crowd 
Of  soldiers,  statesmen,  souls  of  proof,  who 

vow'd 
Firm  by  his  side  to  stand,  let  good  or  ill  be- 

^  fall. 
And  with    those  worthies,  Hwas  a   happy 

doom. 
Right  fairly  carn'd,  embark'd.  Sir  Patrick 

Hume. 
Their  fleet,  tho'  long  at  sea,  and  tempest-tost, 
In  happy  hour  at  last  arrived  on  England's 

coast 

XXXIX. 

Meantime  his  Dame  and  our  fair  Maid 
Still  on  the  coast  of  Holland  stay'd, 
With  anxious  and  misgiving  minds. 
List'mng  the  sound  of  warring  winds : 
The  ocean  rose  with  dcafning  roar. 
And  beat  upon  the  trembling  shore, 
Whilst  breakers  dash'd  their  whit'ning  spray 
O'er  mound  and  dyke  with  angry  bray, 
As  if  it  would  engttlph  again 
The  land  once  rescued  firom  its  wild  domain. 

XL. 
Oft  on  the  beach  our  Damsel  stood 
Midst  groups  of  many  a  fearful  Wight, 
Who  viewed,  like  her,  the  billowy  flood, 
Silent    and    sad,  with   visage   shrunk   and 

white, 
While  bloated  corse  and  spUnter'd  mast. 
And  bale  and  cask  on  shore  were  cast, — 


A  sad  and  rueful  sif  ht ! 
But  when,  at  the  Almighty  will. 
The  tempest  ceas'd,  ana  sea  was  still, 
From  Britain's  isle  glad  tidings  camey 
Received  with  loud  and  long  acclaim. 

XLL 
But  joy  appears  with  shrouded  head 
To  those  who  sorrow  o'er  the  dead ; 
For,  struck  with  sore  disease,  while  there 
They  tarried  pent  in  noisome  air, 
The  sister  of  her  heart,  whom  she 
Had  watch'd  and  tended  lovingly, 
Like  blighted  branch  whose  blossoms  &de, 
That  day  was  in  her  coffin  laid. 
She  heard  the  chimed  bells  loudly  ringing, 
She  heard  the  caxol'd  triumph  siiigiog. 
And  clam'rous  throng,  and  shouting  boys, 
And  thought  how  vam  are  human  joys ! 

XLII. 
Howbeit^  her  grief  at  length  gives  way 
To  happier  thoughts,  as  (uiwns  the  day 
When  her  kind  parent  and  herself  depart, 
In  ro^al  Mary^'s  gentle  train. 
To  join,  ere  long,  the  dearest  to  her  heart, 
In  their  own  native  land  again. 
They  soon  their  own  fair  island  hail'd. 
As  on  the  rippling  sea  they  sail'd. 
Ye  well  ma^  guess  their  joyful  ciy, 
With  up-raised  hands  and  ^list'ning  eye, 
When,  rising  from  the  ocean  bloe, 
Her  chalky  clifis  first  met  their  view. 
Whose  white  verge  on  th'  horizon  iear*d, 
Like  wall  of  noon-day  cbuda  appeared. 

XLIII. 
These  ye  mav  guess,  for  well  the  show 
And  outwara  signs  of  ioy  we  know. 
But  cease  we  on  this  tbcme  to  dwell, 
For  pen  or  pencil  cannot  tell 
The  thrill  of  keen  dchght  from  which  they 

flow. 
Such  moments  of  cxtatic  pleasure 
Are  fancy's  fairest,  brightest  treasure, 
Gilding  the  scope  of  duller  days 
With  oft-recurring  retrospect, 
With  which  right  happily  she  plays. 
Ev'n  as  a  moving  mirror  will  reflect 
Its  glancing  rays  on  shady  side 
Of  holme  or  glen,  when  school-boys  guide 
With  skilful  hands  their  mimick  sun 
To  heaven's  bright  sun  opposed ;  we  see 
Its  borrow'd  sheen  on  fidlow  dun. 
On  meadow  green,  on  rock  and  tree. 
On  broomy  steep,  on  rippling  spring, 
On  cottage  thatch,  and  every  thing. 

XLIV. 
And  Britain's  virtuous  Queen  admired 
Oar  gentle  Maid,  and  in  her  train 
Of  ladies  will'd  her  to  remain : 
What  more    could    young    ambition   have 

desired  ? 
But,  like  the  blossom  to  the  bough, 
Or  wall-flower  to  the  ruin's  brow, 
Or  tendril  to  the  fost'ring  stock, 
Or  sea- weed  on  the  briny  rock, 
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Or  misletoe  to  sacred  tree, 
Or  daisy  to  the  swarded  lea, 
So  iroly  to  her  own  she  clang ; — 
Nor  cared  for  honoon  vain,  from  coartly  fa- 
your  sprung. 

XLV. 
Nor  would  she  in  her  native  North, 
When  woo*d  by  one  of  wealth  and  worth, 
The  neighbour  of  her  happy  home, 
Tho*  by  her  gentle  parents  press'd 
And  flatter 'd,  courted  and  caress'd, 
A  splended  bride  become. 
"  I  may  not,"  said  her  ffentle  heart, 
**  The  very  thought  endure,  ^ 

<'  That  those  so  Kind  should  feel  the  smart 
<^  A  daughter's  wants  might  oil  impart, 
"  For  Jerviswood  is  poor. 
<<  But  yet,  tho'  poor,  why  should  I  smother 
<'  This  dear  regard  ?  bell  be  my  brother, 
«  And  thus  thro'  life  we'll  love  each  other, 
'<  What  tho*,  as  chancring  vears  flit  by. 
<<  Grev  grow  my  head,  ^a  dim  his  eye  ! 
**  We  11  meekly  bear  our  wayward  fate, 
<'  And  scorn  their  petty  spite  who  rate, 
*^  With  senseless  gibes,  the  single  state, 
*'  Till  we  are  join  d,  at  last,  in  Heavenly  bliss 
on  high." 

XLVI. 
But  Heaven  for  them  decreed  a  happier  lot : 
The  father  of  the  virtuous  youth. 
Who  died  devoted  for  the  truth, 
Was  not,  when  better  times  retum'd,  forgot : 
To  tho  right  heir  was  given  his  father's  land, 
And  with  bis  lady's  love,  he  won  her  band. 

XLVII. 
Their  long-tried  faith  in  honour  plighted, 
They  were  a  pair  by  Heaven  united, 
Whose  wedded  love,  thro'  lengthen'd  years, 
The  trace  of  early  fondness  wears. 
Her  heart  first  gucss'd  his  doubtful  choice, 
Her  ear  first  caught  his  distant  voice. 
And  from  afar,  her  wistful  eye 
Would  first  his  ^ceful  form  descry. 
Ev'n  when  he  hied  him  forth  to  meet 
The  open  air  in  lawn  or  street. 
She  to  her  casement  went. 
And  after  him,  with  smile  so  sweet, 
Her  look  of  blessing  sent. 
The  heart's  affection, — secret  thing ! 
Is  like  the  cleft  rock's  ceaseless  spring, 
Which  free  and  independent  flows 
Of  summer  rains  or  winter  snows. 
The  fox-fflove  from  its  side  may  fall 
The  heam-bloom  fade  or  moss-flower  white, 
But  still  its  runlet,  bright  tho'  small. 
Will  issue  sweetly  to  me  light. 

XLVIH. 
How  long  an  honour *d  and  a  happy  pair. 
They  hem  their  seemly  state  in  mansion  fair, 
I  will  not  here  in  chiming  verses  say, 
To  tire  my  reader  with  a  lengthen'd  lay ; 
For  tranquil  bliss  is  as  a  summer  day 
O'er  broad  Savanna  shining ;  fair  it  lira, 
A  nd  rich  the  trackiests  scenr,.but  soon  our  eyes, 
In   Hcarch  of  meaner  things,  turn  heavily 
away. 


XLIX. 
But  no  new  ties  of  wedded  life, 
That  bind  the  mother  and  the  wife, 
Her  tender,  filial  heart  could  change, 
Or  from  its  earliest  friends  estrange. 
The  child, by  strong  afiection  led. 
Who  brav'd  her  terror  of  the  dead 
To  save  an  outlaw'd  parent,  still 
In  age  was  subject  to  his  will. 
She  then  was  seen  with  matron  air, 
A  Dame  of  years,  with  count'nance  fair, 
Tho'  faded,  sitting  by  his  easy  chair. 
A  sight  that  might  the  heart's  best  feelings 

move ! 
Behold  her  seated  at  her  task  of  love ! 
Books,  papers,  pencil,  pen,  and  slate, 
And  cotumn'd  scrolls  of  ancient  date, 
Before  her  lie,  on  which  she  looks 
With  searching  glance,  and  gladly  brooks 
An  irksome  task,  that  else  might  vex 
His  temper,  or  his  brain  perplex  ; 
While,  haply,  on  the  matted  floor, 
Close  nestling  at  her  kirtled  feet. 
Its  lap  enrich*d  with  childish  store, 
Sits,  nush'd  and  still,  a  grandchild  sweet, 
Who  looks  at  times  with  eye  intent. 
Full  oil  its  grandame's  parent  bent, 
Viewing  his  deeply-furrowed  brow. 
And  sunken  lip  and  locks  of  snow, 
In  serious  wonderment. 
Well  said  that  graceful  sire,  I  ween  ! 
Still  thro*  life's  many  a  varied  scene, 
Oriseld  our  dear  ana  helpful  child  hath  been. 

L. 
Tho'  ever  cheerfully  possessing 
In  its  full  zest  the  present  blessing, 
Her  grateful  heart  remembrance  cherish *d 
Of  all  to  former  happiness  allied, 
Nor  in  her  fbst'ring  fancy  perish'd 
Ev'n  things  inanimate  that  had  supplied 
Means  of  enjoyment  once.    Maternal  love, 
Active  and  warm,  which  nothing  might  re- 
strain, 
Led  her  once  more,  in  years  advanced,  to  rove 
To  distant  southern  climes,  and  once  again 
Her  footsteps  press'd  the  Belgian  shore. 
The  town,  the  very  street  that  was  her  home 
of  yore. 

LI. 
Fondly  that  homely  house  she  eyed. 
The  door,  the  windows,  every  thing 
Which  to  her  back-cast  thoughts  could  bring 
The  scenes  of  other  days. — Then  she  applied 
To  knocker  bright  her  thrilling  band^ 
And  begg'd,  as  strangers  in  the  land, 
Admittance  from  the  household  Dame, 
And  thus  preferr'd  her  gentle  claim : 
"  This  house  was  once  my  happy  home, 
"  Its  rooms,  its  stair,  I  fain  would  see } 
"  Its  meanest  nook  is  dear  to  me, 
**  Let  me  and    mine  within    its    threshold 


come 


But  no ;  tliis  might  not  be .' 
Their  feet  miglit  soil  her  polish'd  floor, 
The  Dame  held  fast  the  hostile  door, 
A  Belgian  housewife  she. 
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<<  Fear  not  such  harm  !  well  doff  our  shoes : 

<'  Do  not  our  earnest  suit  refuse  ! 

<<  We'll  give  thee  thanks,  we*U  give  thee 

gold  ; 
"  Do  not  kind  courtesy  withhold ! " 
But  still  it  might  not  be ; 
The  dull  unpliant  Dame  refused  her  gentle 

plea. 

LII. 
With  her  and  her  good  lord,  who  still 
Sweet  union  held  of  mated  will. 
Years  pass'd  away  with  lightsome  speed ; 
But  ah  !  their  bands  of  bliss  at  length  were 

riven; 
And  she  was  cloth'd  in  widow^s  sable  weed, 
Submitting  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
And  then  a  prosperous  race  of  children  good 
And  tender,  round  their  noble  mother  stood. 
And  she  the  while,  cheer'd  with  their  pious 

love, 
Waited  her  welcome  summons  from  above. 

LIII. 
But  whatsoe'er  the  weal  or  woe 
That  Heaven  across  her  lot  might  tlurow, 
Full  well  her  Christian  spirit  knew 
Its  path  of  virtue,  straight  and  true. 
When  came  the  shock  of  evil  times,  menac- 
ing 
The  peaceful  land — when  blood  and  lineage 

tracing 
As  the  sole  clami  to  Britain's  throne,  in  spite 
Of  Britain's  weal  or  will.  Chiefs  of  the  North, 
In  warlike  muster,  led  their  clansmen  forth, 
Brave,  faithful,  strong  and  toughly  nerved, 
Would  tliej  a  better  cause  had  served  ! 
For  Stuart's  dynasty  to  fight, 
Distress  to  many  a  family  came. 
Who  dreaded  more  th'  approaching  shame 
Of  penury 'sill-favour'd  mien. 
Than  ev'n  the  pang  of  hunger  keen. 
How  softly  then  her  pity  flow'd ! 
How  freely  then  her  hand  bestow 'd  ! 
She  did  not  question  their  opinion  - 
Of  party,  kingship,  or  dominion : 
She  would  not  cv'n  their  folly  chide, 
But  like  the  sun  and  showers  of  heaven. 
Which  to  the  false  and  true  are  given, 
Want  and  distress  reUev'd  on  eimer  side. 

LIV. 
But  soon,  from  fear  of  future  change, 
The  evil  took  a  wider  range. 
The  Northern  farmers,  spoil'd  and  bare. 
No  more  could  rent  or  produce  spare 
To  the  soil's  lords.    All  were  distress'd. 
And  on  our  Noble  Dame  this  evil  sorely 

press'd. 
Her  household  numerous,  her  means  with- 
held; 
Shall  she  her  helpless  servants  now  dismiss 
To  rob  or  starve,  m  such  a  time  as  this, 
Or  wrong  to  others  do  ?  But  nothing  quell'd 
Her  calm  and  upright  mind. — **  Go,  summon 

here 
"  Those  who  have  scrv'd  me  many  a  year." 
The  summons  went;  each  lowly  name 
Full  swiftly  to  her  presence  came, 


And  thus  she  spoke :    "  Ye've  served  me 

long, 
"  Pure,  BB  I  think,  from  fraud  or  wrongi 
''  And  now,  my  friendly  neighbours,  true 
*'  And  simply  I  will  deal  wim  you. 
**  The  times  are  shrew 'd,  mjr  treasures  speot, 
"  My  farms  have  ceas'd  to  yield  me  rent; 
^*  And  it  may  chance  that  rent  or  grain 
"  1  never  shall  receive  again. 
"  The  dainties  which  my  table  fed, 
"  Will  now  be  changed  for  daily  laemd, 
**  Dealt  sparely,  and  for  this  I  must 
«  Be  debtor  to  your  patient  trust, 
"  If  ye  consent."— Swift  thro'  the  faall, 
Wit4  eager  haste,  spoke  one  and  alL 
**  No,  noble  Dame !  this  must  not  be ! 
**  With  heart  as  warm  and  band  as  free, 
*<  Still  thee  and  thine  we*ll  serve  with  pride, 
"  As  when  fair  fortune  graced  your  tide. 
*^  The  best  of  all  our  stores  afford 
"  Shall  daily  smoke  upon  thy  board ; 
'<  And,  should 'st  thou  never  clear  the  seoR, 
**  Heaven  for  thy  sake  will  bless  oar  stoie." 
She  bent  her  head  with  courtesy, 
TTie  big  tear  swelling  in  her  eye, 
And  thank'd  them  all.    Yet  plain  and  spue, 
She  order'd  still  her  household  fare, 
Till  fortune's  better  dye  was  cast. 
And  adverse  times  were  past. 

LV. 
Good,  tender,  gen'rous,  firm  and  sace, 
Thro'  grief  and  gladness,  shade  and  sbeen. 
As  fortune  changed  life 's  motley  scene, 
Thus  pasa'd  she  on  to  rev'iend  age. 
And  when  the  heavenly  summons  came, 
Her  spirit  from  its  mortal  frame 
And  weight  of  mortal  cares  to  fiee. 
It  was  a  blessed  sight  to  see, 
The  parting  saint  ber  stale  of  honour  keep> 

ing 
In  gifled  dauntless  faith,  whilst  rouDd  her, 

weeping, 
Her  children's  children  moum'd  oa  bended 

knee. 

LVI. 
In  London's  fair  imperial  town 
She  laid  her  earthly  burthen  down. 
In  Mcllerstain,  her  northern  home, 
Was  rais'd  for  her  a  graven  tomb 
Which  gives  to  other  days  her  modest,  just 

renown. 


And  now,  ye  polish'd  fair  of  modern  times, 
If  such  indeed  will  listen  to  my  rhymes. 
What  think  ye  of  her  simple,  modest  worth. 
Whom  I  have  fiuntly  tried  to  shadow  forth  ? 
How  vain  the  thought !  as  if  ye  stood  in  need 
For  pattern  ladies  in  dull  books  to  read. 
Will  she  such  antiquated  virtues  prize. 
Who  with  superb  Signoras  proudly  vies, 
Trilling  before  the  dear  admiring  crowd 
With  out-stretch'd  straining  throat,  bravans 

loud, 
Her  higb-heav'd  breast  press'd  bard,  as  if  to 

boast 
The  inward  pain  such  mighty  efforts  cost: 
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Dr  on  the  wbite-chalk'd  floor,  at  midnight 

hoar, 
FIcr  head  with  many  a  flaunting  fiiU-blown 

flower 
And  bartisan  of  braided  locks  enlarged, 
Her  flimsy  gown  with  twenty  flounces  charg- 

ed, 
Wheels  gaily  round  the  room  on  pointed  toe, 
*$oflIy  supported  by  some  dandy  bieau : — 
IfVill  she,  forsooth  !   or  any  belle  of  spirit, 
ilegard  such  old,  forgotten,  homely  merit? 
3r  she,  whose  cultur'd,  high-strain 'd  talents 

soar 
Thro*  all  th'  ambitious  range  of  lettered  lore 
ifVith  soul  enthusiastic,  fondly  smitten 
^Vith  all  that  e'er  in  classic  page  was  written, 
\nd  whilst  her  wit  in  critic  task  enrages, 
The  technic  praise  of  all  prais'd  thmgs  out- 
rages; 
»Vhose  finger,  white  and  small,  with  ink-stain 

tipt, 
Still  scorns  with  yulgar  thimble  to  be  dipt; 
rVho  doth  with  proud  pretence  her  claims 

advance 
To  philosophic,  honour'd  ignorance 
J^f  all,  that,  in  divided  occupation, 
^ives  the  base  stamp  of  female  degradation  ; 
'rotestsshc  knows  not  colour,  stripe  nor  shade, 
*^or  of  what  stuff  her  flowing  robe  is  made, 
Jut  wears,  fVom  petty,  friv'lous  fancies  free, 
Whatever  careful  Betty  may  decree ; 
is  certes,  well* she  nia^,  for  Betty's  skill 
jcavea  her  in  purfle,  furbelow,  or  frill, 
^o  wliit  behind  the  very  costliest  fair 
'hat  wooes  with  daily  pains  the  public  stare ; 
Vho  seems  almost  ashara'd  to  be  a  woman, 
Lnd  yet  the  palm  of  parts  will  yield  to  no  man, 
lut  holds  on  battle-ground  eternal  wrangling, 
^hc   plainest  case  in  mazy   words  entang- 
ling :— 
Vill  she,  I  trow,  or  any  kirtled  sage, 
Ldmire  the  subject  of  my  artless  page? 
md  yet  there  be  of  British  fair,  1  know, 
Vho  to  this  legend  will  some  favour  sliow 
'rom  kindred  sympathy ;  whose  life  proceeds 
Q  one  unwearied  course  of  gentle  deeds, 
Lnd  pass  untainted  thro'  the  earthly  throng, 
<ikc  souls  that  to  some  better  world  belong. 
for  will  I  think,  as  sullen  cynics  do, 
till  lib'ling  present  times,  their  number  few. 
ea,  leaguea  for  good  they  act,  a  virtuous 

oand, 
'he  youngr,  the  rich,  the  loveliest  of  the  land, 
Vho  clothe  the  naked,  and,  each  passing 

week, 
'he  wretched  poor  in  their  sad  dwelling  seek, 
Vho,  cheer'd  and  grateful,  feebly  press  and 

bless 
'he  hands  which  princes  might  be  proud  to 

kiss : — 
uch  will  regard  my  tale,  and  give  to  fame 
i  generous  helpful  Maid, — ^a  good  and  noble 

Dame. 
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NOTES. 

NOTS  .1. 

Is  it  a  tooman  or  a  child  f — P.  536. 

She  was  at  that  time  twelve  years  old,  (see 
Lady  Murray's  Narrative.)— "  When  Mr. 
Baillie  was  first  imprisoned.  Sir  Patrick  sent 
his  daughter  Griseld  to  Edinburgh,  with  in- 
structions to  obtain  admission  unsuspectedly 
into  the  prison,  to  deliver  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bail- 
lie,  and  bring  back  from  him  what  intelligence 
she  could.  She  succeeded  in  this  difficult 
enterprise,  and  having  at  this  time  met  with 
Mr.  Baillie 's  son,  tlie  intimacy  and  friendship 
was  formed  which  was  aflerwards  completed 
by  their  marriage." 

Note  II. 

What  blessings  on  her  youthful  head 
JVere  by  the  grateful  patriot  shedy 
For  such  he  tats. — P.  536. 
(See  the  Appendix.) 

Note  III. 

Or  in  the  grated  prison's  gloom^ 
Dealt  to  them  by  oppression's  hateful  hand, 
Abide  their  final  doom. — P.  53G. 

It  made  the  persecution  of  the  Calvinists  in 
those  days  more  intolerable  to  them,  when 
they  considered  that  it  was  no  motives  of  con- 
science which  actua^d  their  persecutors,  who 
were  the  servile  agents  of  a  tyrant,  assuming 
zeal  in  his  service  from  oorrupting  and  world- 
ly views ;  and  that  had  the  king  changed  the 
religion  every  half-year,  they  would  have  been 
equally  zealous  in  persecuting  the  opposers  of 
the  established  church  for  the  time  being. 

Note  IV. 

With  them  lehOf  in  those  timesunblesij 
Mont  had  sure  and  fearless  rest^ 

The  stilly  the  envied  dead.—V.  536. 

"  Sir  Patrick  Hume  concealed  himself  in  a 
burying- vault  in  Pol  worth  church. — LadyM*s. 
Kar. 

"The  frequent  examination  oaths  put  to 
servants,  in  order  to  make  discoveries,  were 
so  strict,  they  durst  not  run  the  risk  of  trust- 
ing  any  of  them." — '*  By  the  assistance  of 
this  man,  a  carpenter,  who  was  the  only  per- 
son beside  Lady  Hume  and  Griseld  who  knew 
the  place  of  his  confinement,  they  got  a  bed 
and  bed-clothes  carried  in  the  night  to  the 
burying-place,  a  vault  under  ground  at  Pol- 
worth  church,  a  mile  from  the  house,  where 
he  was  concealed  for  a  month,  and  had  only 
for  light  an  open  slit  at  one  end,  througb 
which  nobody  coujd  see  what  was  doing  be- 
low. She  (Lady  Griseld)  went  every  night 
by  herself  to  carry  him  victuals  and  drink, 
and  stayed  with  bun  as  long  as  she  could  to 
get  home  before  day." 
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Not.  V. 
The  very  AouiuU  went  cowering  fry, 
Or  toatck'd  afar  with  howling  moanf 
For  brutes  will  see  what  meets  no  human  eye. 
—P.  537. 

This  is  a  very  general  lielier.  parlicoltrly 
regarding  dogs  and  hones.  When  the  dog 
cowers  by  his  master's  side,  or  stops  short  on 
his  waV|  and  gives  a  stifled  bark,  it  in  some- 
thiDg  nir  more  terrible  than  the  skulking  thief 
or  robber,  which  the  belated  peasant  appre- 
hends to  be  near  him. — "  But  have  you  never 
seen  a  ghost  yourself? "  was  once  my  eager 
question  to  the  sexton  of  the  parish,  who  had 
been  telling  me  many  frightful  stories  of  wp- 
pantions. — "  No,"  answered  he  very  serious- 
ly;  "I  never  have,  myself,  but  1  am  very 
sure  that  my  dog  has  seen  them." 

Note  VI. 
m  be  his  active  Brownie  sprite  — P.  537. 

After  the  many  ingenious  works  wliichhavo 
brought  into  notice  of  late  years  our  Scottish 
superstitions,  it  would  be  K>oIish  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  a 
Brownie  ;  I  shall  only  say,  that  they  are  de- 
scribed by  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  get  sight  of  them,  as  resembling  a 
short  square  man,  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
hairy.  1  once  knew  a  woman,  whose  mother 
was  the  last  person  who  saw  a  certain  Brownie, 
long  attached  to  a  family  of  note  in  Lanrlck- 
shirc  ;  and,  though  she  Was  so  frightened  at 
the  sight,  that  she  sicarfd  (swooned)  for  fear, 
such  was  her  description  of  him.  One  of 
those  bcinfi^  is  ofVen  supposed  to  be  attached 
to  particu^r  families,  and  to  be  occasional 
nlgnt-servanls  for  several  generations.  Mr. 
Hogg,  in  his  ingenious  tale  of  the  Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck,  accounts  very  plausibly  for  the 
frequent  traditions  of  those  supernatural  la- 
bourers in  Scotland;  and  in  all  countries 
where  persecuted  or  outlawed  men  have  sub- 
sisted on  the  secret  bounty,  or  pilfered  provi- 
sions of  a  neig^hbouring  mansion,  we  may  well 
suppose  similar  traditions  to  have  existed ; 
for  wretched  and  persecuted  men  will  be  more 
inclined  gratefully  to  repay  what  necessity 
has  obliged  them  to  take  or  receive,  than  those 
who  are  more  happily  circumstanced.  The 
Lubber  Fiend  is  mentioned  by  Milton,  and, 
I  believe,  other  poets.  Fortunately,  perhaps, 
for  the  reader,  want  of  learning  prev(;pts  me 
from  tracing  the  matter  further. 

NOTK   VII. 

She  dears  her  dish,  as  Vm  a  sinner ! 

Like  plowman  at  his  new-year's  dinner. — P. 

536. 

Lady  M.*s  Nar.— "  There  was  also  difficul- 
ty in  getting  food  to  carry  him  withont  the 
servants  suspecting;  the  only  way  it  was 
done  was  by  stealing  it  off  her  plate  at  dinner 
into  her  lap :  manv  a  diverting  story  she  has 
told  about  this  and  things  of  tiie  like  nature. 
Her  father  liked  sheep's-head,  and  while  the 
children  were  eating  the  broth,  she  had  con- 
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veyed  most  of  one  into  her  lap ;  when  ber 
brother  Sandy  (the  late  Lord  BftaxchiBaaft) 
had  done,  he  looked  up  with  nrtoniihmrai 
and  said,  "  Mother,  will  yoa  look  at  Graefaf . 
while  we  have  been  eating  our  broth,  she  \ae 
eat  up  all  the  sheep's  head ! " 

NoT»  VIII 
Like  BaiUie's  kimswommn, 

53cJ. 

See  the  Appendix.  And  Lalng's  Hist 
book  viii.  page  139.,  where  it  is  mentioned 
that  his  sister-in-law  supported  him  U»  the 
scaffold. 

Note  IX. 
Her  father  then,  who  narrowly 
WiUi  lift  escaped,  w-as  forced  tofiy. — ^P.  TO^. 

Lady  M.'s  Nar. — ^<  Sir  P. Hume,  on  beaoBf 
of  the  death  of  Jerviswood,  fled  from  tba 
country,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland,  wbor 
his  wife  and  her  large  family  joined  him.  Hj 
aunt  Julian,  the  youngest  child,  was  so  lil 
that  she  could  not  go  with  them.  My  motbtr 
returned  from  Hotland  by  hctaelf,  to  bfioc  ber 
over  and  uegociate  businees,  •  •  •  f)^ 
landed  at  the  BriU.  From  that  they  set  o^ 
at  night,  on  foot,  with  a  gentleman,  who  «u 
of  great  use  to  them,  that  came  over  si  Uk 
uame  time  to  take  refuge  in  Hollaod.  It  wu 
a  cold  wet  night :  my  aunt,  a  girl  aoi  wel 
able  to  walk,  soon  lost  her  shoes  in  the  dirt; 
my  motlier  took  her  upon  her  back,  and  car- 
ried her  the  rest  of  the  wsv,  the  gentlcmaa 
carrying  the  small  luggage.  * 

Note  X. 
Who  tfien  had  guessed  that  figve  oUght,—f. 

Ladj  M.'s  Nar.— <<  She  was  middle-sisMl, 
well  made,  and  clever  in  her  person ,  t«t 
handsome,  with  a  life  and  sveetBcss  ia  ber 
eyes  very  uncommon,  and  great  delicacy  is 
ail  her  features." 

Notk  XI. 
^nd  tpell,  with  ready  hand  tmd  Aeorf , 
Each  task  of  toilsome  duty  taking. — ^P.  j39. 

Lady  M.*s  Nar.—"  All  the  time  they  wwr 
there  (Holland,)  there  was  not  a  week  vxj 
mother  did  not  sit  up  two  nights  to  do  tlv 
business  that  was  necessary.  She  west  to 
the  market,  and  the  mill  to  have  the  con 

ground,  as  was  the  way  with  good  manaies* 
lere  ;  dressed  the  linen,  cleaned  the  howe, 
made  ready  dinner,  mended  tho  childrras 
stockings,  and  other  clotlies,  mode  what  ti^t 
could  for  them, and  in  sliort  did  every  thin^- ' 

Notk  XH. 
Her  braided  locks  were  toiVdtke  nenUsL, 
Her  coral  song  was  trUVd  the  sweetost^ 
And  round  the  fire,  in  winJter  cold, 
A'b  archer  tale  than  hers  was  told. — P.  539. 

She  was  very  neat  in  her  dress,  sunf  weB. 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  humour  in  teilin^  i 
story,  being  of  a  very  cheerful  dispooaQtm 
(See  Lady  M.*s  Nar.) 
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NoT«  XIII. 
For  other  strangers^  sheltered  there, 
Would  8$ek  with  them  to  lighten  core.— P.  539. 

The  bouM  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  was  mach 
frequented  by  bis  countrjineD,  man;^  of  whom 
bad  taken  refu|{e  in  Holland  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances with  himself;  and  those  meetings 
were  enlivened  with  dancing  and  music,  and 
all  innocent  amusements  which  cheerful  pov- 
erty may  enjoy. 

NOTK  XIV. 
.9  stripling  brother  might  more  trimly  stand. 
With  pointed  cuff  and  collar  white, 
Uke  one  of  gerUle  race  mixed  with  a  homelier 
band,--?.  539. 

Lady  M.  says,  in  her  narrative,  that  her  el- 
der brother,  for  a  time,  was  a  private  in  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  guards,  as  was  also  young 
Jerviswood,  when  she  took  such  pains  to  have 
his  cufis  and  cravat  pointed  alter  the  fasliion 
of  those  days. 

NoT»  XV. 
— — — —  our  worthies  ttam*d, 
A  reeolUetion,  fondly  bent 
On  these,  their  happiest  years,  in  humble  dwdU 
ing  spent. — P.  540. 

Lady  M.  records,  that  her  mother  talked 
sf  those  years  as  the  happiest  part  of  her  life. 

Note  XVI. 
StUl  on  the  coast  of  Holland  stayed. 
With  anxious  and  misgiving  minds, 
List'ning  the  sound  of  wamnff  winds, — P.  540. 

Lady  M.*8  Nar. — "  When  the  long-expect- 
ed happiness  of  the  Prince's  going  to  JGnirland 
took  place,  her  father  and  brother,  and  my 
litlicr,  went  with  him.  They  (Griseld  and 
ady  Hume)  soon  heard  the  melancholy  re- 
>ort  of  the  whole  feet  being  cast  away  or 
iispcrsed,  and  immediately  came  from  Utrecht 
x>  Herverl-Sluu,  to  get  what  information  they 
ioald.  The  place  was  crowded  by  people 
rom  all  quarters,  come  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
K>  that  her  mother  and  she  and  her  sister  were 
breed  to  lie  in  the  boat  they  came  in,  and  for 
hree  days  continually  to  see  come  floating 
n,  beds,  chests,  horses,  &«.  that  had  been 
hrown  overboard  in  their  distress.'* 

Note  XVII. 

9ut  joy  appears  with  shrouded  head 

Vo  thdse  who  sorrow  o^er  the  dead. — P.  540. 

Lady  M.'s  Nar.—"  Yet  when  that  happv 
lews  (tlie  Prince's  safe  arrival  in  England) 
ame,  it  was  no  more  to  my  mother  than  any 
ccurrcnce  she  had  not  the  least  concern  in, 
or  that  very  dav  her  sister  Christian  died  of 
sore  throat,  which  was  so  sore  an  affliction 
o  both  her  iind  her  mother,  that  they  had  no 
eeling  for  any  thing  else." 

NOTK  XVIII. 
Britam*s  virtuous  (^een  admired 
Our  gentle  maid,  and  in  her  train 
Of  ladies  wiWd  her  to  rmain.^?.  540. 


Lady  M.'s  Nar. — *'  My  ^andmother  and 
she  came  over  with  the  rnncess.  She  was 
offered  to  be  made  one  of  her  maids  cf  honour, 
and  was  well  qualified  for  it.  *  *  * 
She  declined  being  maid  of  honour,  and  chose 
going  home  with  Uie  rest  of  her  family." 

Note  XIX. 
But,  like  the  Idossom  to  the  hough, 
Or  waU-fiower  to  the  ruin's  brow, — P.  540. 

I  fear  I  have  not  here  nor  any  where  done 
justice  to  the  sweetness  and  modesty  of  her 
character ;  for  her  daughter  says  of  her,  '*  She 
greatly  disliked  flattery.  I  have  often  seen 
her  put  out  of  countenance  at  speeches  made 
to  her,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say.  •  •  • 
And  this  was  joined  with  a  modesty  which 
was  singular.  To  her  last,  she  had  the  bash- 
fulness  of  a  girl,  and  was  as  easily  put  out  of 
countenance." 

Note  XX. 
But  yet,  though  poor,  why  should  I  smother 
This  dear  regard  f  he'll  be  my  brother, — P.  541 . 

Knowing  that  her  parents  objected  to  her 
union  with  Jerviswood,  on  account  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, slie  resolved  never  to  marry. — 
(See  Lady  M.'s  Nar.) 

Note  XXI. 
She  to  her  casement  weiU, 
^nd  after  him,  with  smile  so  swert. 
Her  look  of  blessing  sent. — P.  541. 

Lady  M.  in  speaking  of  her  affection  for 
her  husband,  says, — "To  tlie  last  of  his  life 
she  fe]t  the  same  tender  love  and  affection  for 
him,  and  the  same  desire  to  please  him  in  the 
smallest  trifle,  tliat  she  had  at  their  first  ac- 
quaintance. Indeed,  her  principal  pleasure 
was  to  watch  and  attend  tu  every  thmg  that 
could  give  him  pleasure  or  moke  him  easy. 
He  never  went  abroad  but  she  went  to  the 
window  to  look  afier  him." 

Note  XXII. 
But  no  new  ties  of  wedded  life, 
That  bind  the  mother  and  the  wife, 
Her  tender,  filial  heart  could  change. — P.  541. 

When  her  father  became  very  old,  so  that 
business  became  a  trouble  to  liim,  we  find  it 
recorded  by  lady  M.,  tliat  Lady  Griseld  went 
to  him  once  every  year,  or  as  often  as  was 
necessary,  and  looked  over  all  his  papers  and 
accounts,  which  were  often  long  and  intricate. 
Very  unlike  too  many  marriea  women,  who, 
in  taking  opon  them  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
mother,  suffer  these  to  absorb  every  other; 
tmd  visit  their  father's  house  seldom,  and  as 
a  stranger  who  has  nothing  to  do  there  but  to 
be  served  and  waited  upon.  If  misfortune  or 
disense  come  upon  their  parents,  it  is  the  sin- 
gle daughters  only  who  seem  to  be  concerned 
in  all  this.^She  who  is  a  neglectful  daughter, 
is  an  attentive  wife  and  mother  from  a  mean 
cause. 
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Note  XXllI. 

WeU  Maid  that  ffrateful  sire,  I  ween ! 
Griseld  our  dear  and  helpful  child  hath  been. — 
P.  541. 

Tills  wu  the  commendation  which  her 
mother  gave  her,  upon  her  death-bed. 

Note  XXIV. 

Fondly  that  homely  house  she  eyed, 

The  door,  the  toinaows,  every  thing. — P.  541. 

Lady  M.'s  Nar. — ''  When  she  came  to 
Utrecht,  the  place  of  her  former  abode,«he  had 
the  (rreatest  pleasure  in  showing  us  every  cor- 
ner of  the  town,  which  seemed  fresh  in  her 
memory,  particularly  the  house  she  had  lived 
in,  which  she  had  a  great  desire  to  see ;  but 
when  she  came  there,  they  would  not  let  her 
in,  by  no  argument,  cither  of  words  or  money, 
for  no  reason  but  for  fear  of  dirtying  it ;  she 
offered  to  put  off  her  shoes,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail, and  she  came  away  much  mortified  at 
her  disappointment.*' 

Note  XXV. 

How  softly  thai  her  pity  flowed ! 

How  freely  then  her  hand  bestowed! — P.  542. 

I  have  here  fallen  short  of  the  liberality  re- 
corded by  Lady  Murray  ;  for  she  savs,  that 
Lady  Gnseld  gave  to  those  distressed  people 
of  both  parties  as  long  as  she  had  any  money 
to  give,  and  when  that  was  exhausted,  bor- 
rowed from  others  to  relieve  them.  I  have 
no  reason  to  question  this  statement,  and 
there  were,  no  doubt,  circumstances  which 
permitted  her  to  do  so,  consistently  witli  the 
justice  and  good  sense  of  her  character ;  but 
as  those  circumstances  are  not  mentioned,  and 
if  they  were,  would  probably  make  very  un- 
toward matter  for  a  metrical  story,  I  have  cho- 
sen rather  to  omit  the  full  extent  of  her  be- 
neficence, than  injure  a  young  reader  with 
giving  him  fantastical  notions  of  ^nerosity. 
Too  many  of  our  modern  comediesliave  been, 
with  the  best  intention  in  their  authors,  hurt- 
ful in  this  respect.  But  less,  I  believe,  in 
making  (as  might  be  supposed)  either  young 
or  old  very  imprudently  or  heedlessly  liberal, 
than  in  teaching  them  to  despise  a  reasonable 
liberality,  as  beneath  a  sentimental  gentleman 
or  lady ;  and,  therefore,  to  omit  tlie  virtue  al- 
together, unless  it  can  be  exercised  with  be- 
coming occasions )  which  occasions,  some 
how  o^  other,  never  occur,  or  if  they  do,  prove 
of  so  exhausting  a  nature  that  many  reason- 
able and  moderate  calls  on  generosity  pass 
afterwards  unregarded. 

Note  XXVI. 
ByJt  soon,  from  fear  of  future  change. 
The  evil  took  a  wider  range. — P.  542. 
Lady  M.,  after  mentioning  her  distress  at 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1 725,  and 
her  charity  for  those  who  differed  with  her 
in  opinion,  and  liberality  to  all  in  distrew, 
whUe  it  was  in  her  power,  adds  :  "  When  the 
situaUon  of  things  made  it  impossible  for  her 


to  get  any  money  firom  Scotland,  and  «Ut 
she  had  was  at  an  end, she  sent  for  her  \ni' 
cher,  and  baker,  and  brewer,dx.  whom  she  r^- 
nlarly  paid  every  month,  told  them  abe  exxU 
not  GO  so,  and  perhaps  nevermi^t  be  ahio*  to 
pay  them  at  all,  of  which  she  thought  it  jvM 
to  give  them  warning,  that  they  mi^t  ehoosp 
whether  thev  wonld  continue  to  serve  hev 
they  all  saia  she  should  be  in  no  paio«  bat 
take  from  them  whatever  she  bad  oceaaioo 
for,  because  they  were  sure,  if  ever  uhe  was 
able  to  pay  them,  she  wonla  ;  and  if  she  wbs 
not,  she  was  verv  welcome,  which  was  the 
least  they  owed  mr  such  long  ponctoal  pay- 
ments as  they  had  got  from  her.*' 

Note  XXVII. 

WhiUt  round  her,  weeping. 
Her  ehiUren's   children  mamrm*d  an  hmdei 
hwe.—^?.  542. 

The  friendly,  affectionate  terms  on  whtcli 
she  lived  with  her  numerous  otEipring  is  otVa 
noticed  by  Lady  M. ;  so  that  they  had  &l 
good  cause  to  lament  her  lun. 

Note  XXVIH. 

Was  raised  for  het  a  graven  tomb 
Which  gives  to  other  aaus  her  modest.  Just  rt- 
nown. — P.  542. 
The  inscription  to  her  memoiy  is  writtt^n 
by  Judge  Burnet,  and  says,  that, — 

»  Wbile  an  uiCut, 

At  the  haxvd  of  her  owd,  the  preMrrtJ  iter  fatlicr**  Ufc, 

Who,  under  the  pencculiou  tA  uahkiomt  powtT, 

Soucht  reface  in  the  cloie  fOafiif<ai  of  « tsmV 

VfThere  h«  wu  lughtf^  •upplied  with  WMbeamnm  ca«*evni 

hj  her, 
With  a  cautioD  ahore  her  yeari, 
A  ceura^  ahore  her  an, 
A  real  instance  of  the  to  much  cekhrmtcd  RoMaa  cKimv." 


Note  XXIX. 
Yea,  leagued  for  good,  there  is  a  rirt^us 

band, 
The  rich,  the  young,  the  loveliest  of  the  land  ^ 

It  is  a  very  pleasing  trait  of  the  feescTsi 
times,  that  our  women,  particularly  youu^ 
women  of  the  higher  classes  of  aocieu/axv  si. 
actively  benevolent.  Many  of  thcra,'aM«';s- 
ted  with  those  of  more  experienoe<l  agv.  a:* 
to  be  found,  who,  like  Sisters  uf  Mercy,  Ti»> 
it  the  abodes  of  want  and  misery  In  our  gr*  ^ 
metropolis;  dispensini;  their  bounty.  rto\. 
thoughtlessly,  to  get  rid  of  a  painful  ■ympslby , 
as  casual  charity  is  frequenllv  beelowrd,  bs' 
with  judicious  and  careful  conaideratioa. 
They  join  the  manners  of  the  world  to  t^ 
considerate  methodical  benevolence  of  the  S«> 
ciety  of  Quakers ;  and  how  far,  by  example 
we  may  be  indebted  to  that  society  Cor  tUs 
useful  manner  of  doing  good,  it  would  &ut 
here  be  prc^r  to  inquire.  There  is  an  h  «- 
cured  name — a  most  distinguished  womaaW- 
longing  to  that  respectable  sect,  who  maj 
hereai&r,  in  the  hands  of  a  better  poet,  bc> 
come  the  subject  of  a  lay  more  genevmlly  in- 
teresting, though  less  romantic,  than  that  uT 
theLadyGiiaeldBaUlie. 


APPENDIX. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 


No.  I. 
Herrera^s  Hiat.  vol.  i.  page  24. — "  Don 
Christopher  Coluinhus,  whom  the  Spaniards^ 
for  the  more  easy  pronunciation,  called  Colon, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  in  which  par- 
ticular, 08  also  that  his  father's  name  was 
Dominick,  all  who  write  or  treat  of  him  do 
agree,  and  he  himself  owns  it ;  and  as  for  his 
original,  some  say  it  was  from  Plotiencia,  and 
others  from  Cucureo,  on  the  coast  near  the 
same  city :  but  some  say  he  was  descended 
from  the  lords  of  the' castle  of  Cucaro,  which 
is  that  part  of  Italy  formcl-ly  called  Lyguria, 
now  the  dukedom  of  Montserrat,  so  near  Al- 
exandria de  la  PoUa,  that  the  bells  are  heard 
from  the  one  to  the  other ;  but  which  was  the 
most  certain  descent,  was  lefl  to  be  decided 
by  the  supreme  council  of  the  Indies.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Emperor  Otho  the  Second,  m 
the  year  940,  connrmed  to  the  Earls  Peter, 
John,  and  Alexander  Columbus,  tlic  lands 
they  held  as  fiefs,  and  in  fee  simple,  within 
the  liberties  of  the  cities  of  Acqui,  Savonna, 
Aste,  Monferrat,  Turin,  Vercelli,  Parma,  Cre- 
mona, and  fiergano,  and  oil  their  other  pos- 
Hcssions  in  Ittuy ;  and  it  further  appears  by 
other  deeds,  that  the  Columbi  of  Cucaro,  Cu- 
cureo,  and  Plasencia,  were  the  same ',  and  that 
the  aforesaid  Emperor,  the  same  year,  940, 

granted  to  the  said  brothers  of  the  house  of 
olumbus,  Peter,  John,  ond  Alexander,  the 
castles  of  Cucaro,  Conzono,  Rosi^nano,  and 
others,  and  the  fourth  part  of  Bista^no,  all 
which  belonged  to  the  empire,  which  is  a  tes- 
timony of  the  antiquity  of  this  house. 

No.  II. 

Hcrrera,  vol.  i.  page  24. — "  He  came  into 
Spain,  and  more  particularly  into  Portugal, 
wnen  he  was  very  young. — And  being  very 
positive  in  the  notion  he  had  long  con- 
ceived, that  there  were  new  lands,  undiscov- 
ered, he  resolved  to  make  the  same  public; 
but  hcitis  sensible  that  such  an  enterprizc  was 
only  lit  for  mat  Princes,  he  first  proposed  it 
to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  which  looked  upon 
it  as  a  dream  ;  and  after  that  to  King  John  of 
Portugal,  who,  though  he  gave  him  a  favour- 
able hearinj?,  being  then  takfrn  up  with  the 
discovery  of  the  coostof  Africk  on  the  ocean, 
did  not  think  fit  to  undertake  so  many  things 
at  once,  and  yet  referred  It  to  Doctor  Calza- 
dillo,  called  Don  Diego  Ortiz,  Bishop  of  Ceu- 
ta,  who  waa  a  Castifian,  bom  at  Calzadillo, 
and  to  Master  Rodriffo  and  Jusepe.  Jewish 
physicians,  to  whom  fie  gave  credit  m  afioirs 
of  discoveries  and  cosmography ;  and,  though 
thoy  affirmed  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  fabu- 


lous notion,  having  heard  Don  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  understood  the  motives  he  had, 
and  what  course  he  designed  to  steer,  not  al- 
together rejecting  the  project,  they  advised 
him  to  send  a  caravel,  upon  pretence  of  sail- 
ing to  Cabo  Verde,  to  endeavour  to  find  by 
that  course  Don  Christopher  proposed  to  dis- 
cover the  secret;  but  that  vessel,  having  been 
many  d^jrs  out  at  sea,  and  in  great  storms,  re- 
turned without  finding  any  thing,  making  a 
jest  of  Columbus's  project,  who  was  not  ig- 
norant of  this  attempt. 

"  This  action  very  much  troubled  Colum- 
bus ;  and  he  took  such  an  aversion  to  Portu- 
firal,  that,  being  rid  of  his  wife,  who  was  dead, 
he  resolved  to  go  away  into  Spain  ;  and,  for 
fear  of  being  served  as  he  had  been  in  Portu- 
giil,  he  was  resolved  to  send  his  brotlier,  Don 
Bartholomew  Columbus,  into  England,  where 
Henrjr  the  Seventh  then  reigned.  He  was  a 
long  time  on  his  way,  having  been  taken  by 
pirates,  and  staid  there  to  be  acquainted  witn 
the  humours  of  the  court,  and  the  uiethcd  of 
managing  afifairs.  Don  Christopher,  design- 
ing to  propose  that  affair  to  their  Calliolic 
Majesties,  Ferdinand  and  Elizabeth,  (Herrera 
here  calls  this  queen  Elizabeth,)  in  the  year 
1484,  privately  made  his  way  to  Portugal  by 
sea,  toward  Andaluzia,  being  satisfied  that  the 
king  was  convinced  that  his  project  was  well- 
grounded,  and  that  those  who  went  in  tlie 
caravel  had  not  performed  what  he  expected 
of  them,  and  therefore  designed  to  attempt 
that  affair  again.  He  arrived  at  Palos  de 
Moquer,  whence  he  went  away  to  tlie  court, 
which  was  then  at  Cordova.'  *  •  •  ^e 
began  to  propose  his  affair  at  Cordova,  where 
the  most  encouragement  he  found  waa  in 
Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  controller  of  the  rev- 
enue of  Castile,  a  very  discreet  man,  and 
who  delighted  in  great  undertakings;  who, 
looking  upon  Columbus  as  a  man  of  worth, 
gave  him  maintenance,  without  which  he  could 
not  have  subsisted  so  long  in  that  todious  suit, 
which  was  so  home  pressed,  that  their  Catlio- 
lic  Majesties,  giving  some  attention  to  the 
affair,  referred  it  to  Father  Ferdinand  de  TaJ- 
averv,of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  Prior  of 
Prado,  and  the  Queen's  confessor,  who  was 
afterwards  tlie  first  Bishop  of  Granada.  He 
held  an  assembly  of  cosmographers,  who  de- 
bated about  it ;  but  there  being  few  of  that 
profession  in  Castile,  and  those  none  of  the 
best  in  the  world,  and,  besides,  Columbus 
would  not  altogether  explain  himself,  lest  ho 
should  be  served  as  he  had  been  in  Portugal, 
they  came  to  a  resolution  nothing  answerable 
to  what  he  had  expected ;  some  alleging  that 
since,  during  so  many  ages  as  there  were  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  men  so  well  versed 
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in  marine  afiain  had  known  nothing  of  those 
countries  Columbus  persuaded  tliem  roust  be 
found,  it  was  not  to  be  ima^ned  that  he  could 
know  more  than  all  of  them ;  others,  adher- 
ing more  to  cosmographical  reasons,  urged, 
that  the  world  was  so  large  that  there  would 
be  no  coming  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  east 
in  three  years'  soil,  whither  Columbus  said  he 
intended  his  voyage:  and,  in  confirmation 
thereof,  they  alleged  that  Seneca,  by  way  of 
dispute,  said,  that  many  discreet  men  did  not 
agree  upon  the  question,  whether  the  ocean 
were  infinite,  and  doubted  whether  it  could 
be  sailed,  and  supposing  it  to  be  navigable, 
whether  there  was  any  country  inhabited  on 
the  other  side,  and  whether  it  was  possible  to 
go  to  it  they  added,  that  no  part  of  this  in- 
terior sphere  was  inhabited,  except  only  a 
small  compass  which  was  left  in  our  hemis- 
phere above  the  water,  and  that  all  the  rest 
was  sea ;  and  that  uotwithstandinflr  it  were  so, 
that  it  were  possible  to  arrive  at  the  extreme 
part  of  the  East,  it  would  be  also  granted,  that 
from  Spain  they  go  to  the  extreme  part  of  the 
West.'^ 

Herrera,  in  the  following  chapter  to  the 
above,  says,  ''Thei'C  were  also  others  who 
affirmed,  that  if  Columbus  should  sail  away 
directly  westward,  he  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  Spain,  by  reason  of  the  roundness  of 
the  ^lobe  ;  because,  whosoever  should  so  be- 
yond the  hemisphere  known  by  Ptolemy, 
would  fall  down  so  low.  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible cyer  to  return,  oy  reason  it  would  be 
like  climbing  up  a  hill ;  and  though  Colum- 
bus ffully  answered  these  arguments,  they 
could  not  comprehend  him  ;  for  which  reason 
those  of  the  assembly  judged  the  enterprize  to 
be  vain  and  impracticable,  and  that  it  was  not 
becoming  the  grandeur  of  such  mighty  Princes 
to  proceed  upon  so  imperfect  an  account. 

"After  much  delay,  their  Catliolic  Majes- 
ties ordered  this  answer  to  be  given  to  Colum- 
bus, that  liein^  engaged  in  several  wars,  par- 
ticularly in  the  conouest  of  Granada,  tney 
could  not  enter  upon  tresh  expenses,  but  when 
that  was  over,  thev  would  cause  further  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  his  proposals,  and  so 
dismissed  him.  *  *  Having  received  the 
answer  above,  Columbus  went  away  to  Sevil, 
very  melancholy  apd  discontented,  aflcr  hav- 
ing been  five  years  at  court  to  no  effect.  He 
caused  the  afiair  to  be  proposed  to  the  Duke 
d«  Medina  Sidonia,  and,  some  sa^,  to  the 
Duke  de  Medina  Celi  at  the  same  time ;  and 
they  also  rejecting  him,  he  writ  to  tlie  Kinff  of 
France,  designing  to  go  over  to  Englana  to 
look  for  his  brother,  of  whom  ho  had  heard 
nothing  for  a  long  time,  in  case  the  French 
would  not  employ  him.  With  this  design  he 
went  to  the  monastery  for  his  son  Don  iJiego, 
in  order  to  leave  him  at  Cordova ;  and  com- 
municating his  design  to  Father  John  Perez 
de  Marchena,  God  having  reserved  this  dis- 
covery for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
and  dolumbus  going  unwillingly  to  treat  with 
other  princes,  becausei  by  reason  of  the  long 


time  he  had  lived  in  Spain  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  a  Spaniard,  he  put  off  his  jonznej 
at  the  request  of  Father  John  Peiiz,  who,  to 
be  the  better  informed  of  the  ^ooncb  Colom- 
bus  went  upon,  sent  for  Garci  Uemandez,  a 
physician,  and  thev  three  conferred  together 
upon  what  Columbus  proposed,  which  gave 
Garci  Hernandez,  as  being  a  philoeopher, 
much  satisfaction.  Whereupon  Father  John 
Perez,  who  was  known  to  tbeQaeen^as  hav- 
ing confessed  her  sometimes,  writ  to  her,  and 
she  ordered  him  to  come  to  court,  which  was 
then  in  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  at  the  siege  of 
Granada,  and  to  leave  Col  ambus  at  ruos, 
giving  him  hopes  of  success  in  his  bnsinesa. 
Father  John  Perez  having  been  with  tlie 
Queen,  she  ordered  twenty  thousand  maiave- 
dies  in  florins  to  be  sent  to  Columbus  by  James 
Prieto,  an  inhabitant  of  Palos,  for  him  to  go  to 
court ;  where  he  being  oome.  the  affair  began 
to  be  can  vassed  again .  But  the  prior  of  Prado, 
and  others  who  followed  them,  being  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  and  Columbus  demanding  very 
hiffh  terms,  and,  among  the  rest,  to  have  tfaie 
title  of  Admiral  and  Viceroy,  they  thought  he 
demanded  too  much,  if  the  entequixe  suc- 
ceeded, and  looked  upon  it  as  a  discredit,  if  it 
did  not ;  whereupon  the  treaty  entirely  ceas- 
ed, and  Columbus  resolved  to  go  away  to 
Cordova,  in  order  to  proceed  from  thtace  to 
France,  being  positive  not  to  go  to  Portugal 
upon  any  account. 

"  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  and  Lewis  de  San- 
tangel,  a  clerk  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown  of 
Arragon,  were  much  concerned  to  think  thai 
this  enterprize  should  be  disappointed.    Now, 
at  tlie  request  of  Father  Jonn   Peiez,  and 
Alonzo   de   Quintanilla,  the   Cardinal  Don 
Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  had  heard  Co- 
lumbus, and  looking  upon  him  as  a  grave 
man,  he  had  an  esteem  for  him     *    *    *    In 
January,  141)!2,  he  set  out  from  Santa  Fe  for 
Cordova,  in  great  anguish,  the  city  of  Granada 
being  then  in   possession   of  their  Catholic 
Majesties.    The  same  day,  Lewis  de  Santui- 
gel  told  the  Queen,  he  wondered  that  she, 
who  had  never  wanted  spirit  for  the  giealest 
undertakings,  should  now  fail,  where  so  litUe 
could  be  lost,  and  so  much  might  be  gained; 
for,  in  case  the  affair  succeeded,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  another  Prince,  as  Columbos 
affirmed  it  Was  like  to  do  in  case  Spain  would 
not  accept  of  it,  she  might  guess  how  preju- 
dicial it  would  be  to  her  crown;  and  since 
Columbus  appeared  to  be  a  discreet  man,  and 
demanded  no  reward  bat  out  of  what  he  ahonkl 
find,  and  was«willing  to  defray  a  part  of  the 
charge,  Venturing  hui  own  person  also,  the 
thing  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  alto- 
gether BO  impracticable,  as  the  cosmographeiv 
said,  nor  be  reckoned  as  lightness  to  have 
attempted  such  a  mighty  enterprize,  thoa|k 
it  should  prove  unsuccessful,  inaamudk  as  it 
became  great  and  generous  monarchs  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  wonders  and  secieCs  <d 
the  world ,  by  which  other  Princes  have  sain- 
ed everlasting  renown ;  besides,  that  C(Hiim> 
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bus  demanded  only  a  million  of  maravedies 
to  fit  him  oat ;  and  therefore  he  intieated  her 
not  to  aufier  the  apprehension  of  to  small  an 
expense  to  disappoint  so  great  an  enterprise. 
"  The  Queen^Bndinff  herself  importuned  on 
the  same  account  by  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla, 
who  was  much  in  credit  with  her,  thanked 
them  for  their  advice,  and  said,  she  accepted 
it,  provided  thev  would  stay  till  she  could  re> 
cover  a  little  worn  the  expense  of  the  war ; 
however,  if  they  thought  it  should  be  imme- 
diately pat  into  execution,  she  would  consent 
that  tney  should  borrow  what  money  was  re- 
quisite upon  some  of  her  jewels.  Quintanilla 
and  Santangel  kissed  her  bauds,  for  that  she 
had  at  their  request  resolved  to  do  what  she 
had  refused  to  so  many  others,  and  Lewis  dc 
Santangel  offered  to  lend  as  much  of  his  own 
as  was  necessary.  Upon  this  resolution,  the 
quern  ordered  an  Alguaxil  of  the  court  to  go 
post  aller  Columbus,  and  to  tell  him  from  her, 
that  she  commanded  him  to  return,  and  to 
bring  him  away.  The  Alguazil  overtook  him 
two  lcai;ues  from  Granada,  at  tlie  bridge  of 
Pinos,  and  though  much  concerned  for  the 
small  regard  shown  him,  he  returned  to  San- 
ta Fe,  where  he  was  received,  and  the  secre- 
tary John  Coloma  was  ordered  to  draw  up 
conditions  and  dispatches,  ailer  he  had  spent 
eight  years  inculcating  the  enterprize,  and 
enduring  many  crosses  and  hardships." 

No.  III. 

Hcrrera,  %'ol.  i.  page  45. — "  It  pleased  God 
in  his  mercy,  at  the  time  when  Don  Christo- 
pher Columbus  could  no  longer  withstand  so 
muth  muttering,  contradiction  and  contempt, 
that  on  Thursoav  tlie  11th  of  October,  of  tne 
aibresaid  year  1492,  in  Ihe  afternoon,  he  re- 
ceived sonic  comfort  by  tlie  manifest  tokens 
they  perceived  of  their  being  near  land;  for 
the  men  aboard  the  Admiral  saw  a  green  rush 
near  the  ship,  and  next  a  large  green  fish,  of 
those  that  keep  close  to  the  rocks.  Those 
aboard  the  caravel  Pinta  saw  a  cane  and  a 
staff,  and  took  up  one  tliat  was  artificially 
wrought,  and  a  little  board,  and  saw  abun- 
dance of  weeds,  fresh  toiti  off  the  shore. 
Those  aboard  the  caravel  Nina  saw  other  such 
like  tokens,  and  a  branch  of  a  thorn  with  the 
lierries  on  it  which  appeared  to  be  newly 
broken  off;  for  which  reasons,  and  because 
tliey  brought  up  sand  on  sounding,  there  was 
a  certainty  of  tlieir  bein^  near  land,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  shifling  of  the  winds, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  shore.  Colum- 
bus, beinc  satisfied  that  he  was  near  land,  afler 
night-falH  when  they  hod  said  tlie  Antiphon, 
Saive  Rtgina,  as  is  usual  among  the  sailors 
every  nighty  he  discoursed  the  men,  telling 
them,  how  merciful  God  had  been  to  tliem, 
carrying  them  safe  so  long  a  voyage ;  and 
that,  since  tlie  tokens  were  hourlv  more  mani- 
f4\Ht,hi'  desired  them  to  watch  all  night,  since 
they  knew  that,  in  t!io  first  article  of  die  in- 
structions he  had  given  them  when  they  came 
out  of  Spain,  he  told  them,  that  when  they 


had  run  sci^en  hundred  leagues  without  dis- 
covering land,  they  were  to  lie  after  midnight 
till  day  and  be  upon  the  watch,  for  he  firmly 
confided  that  they  would  find  land  that  night, 
and  that,  besides  the  ten  thousand  maraveoies' 
annuity  their  Highnesses  had  promised  Ihe 
person  that  should  first  discover  it,  he  would 
give  a  velvet  doublet  Two  hours  before^ 
midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the  poop, 
he  saw  a  light,  and  privately  called  reter 
Gutierres,  groom  of  the  privy-chamber  to  tho 
King,"  [it  appears  from  this  that  tho  crew  had 
not  been  on  tne  watch  as  he  desired  them,} 
^'  and  bid  him  look  at  it,  and  he  answered  he 
saw  it.  Then  they  called  Roderick  Sanchez 
of  Segovia  purser  of  the  fleet,  wiio  could  not 
discern  it ;  but  afterwards  it  was  seen  twice 
and  looked  like  a  little  candle,  &c.  *  *  * 
Two  hours  afler  midnight,  the  caravel  Pinta 
being  always  a-bead,  it  made  signs  of  bmd, 
which  was  first  discovered  by  a  sailor  whose 
name  was  Roderick  dc  Triana,  but  tv/o  leagues 
distant.  But  their  Catholic  Majesties  declafetf 
thalfthe  ten  thousand  maravedies'  annuitieir 
belonged  to  the  Admiral,  and  it  was  always 
paid  him  at  the  shambles  of  Sevil,  because  ne 
saw  the  light  amidst  the  darkness,  meaning 
the  spiritual  light  that  was  then  coming  into 
those  barbarous  people :  God  so  ordered  it, 
that  when  the  war  with  the  Moors  was  ended, 
afler  they  had  been  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
years  in  Spain,  (his  work  should  be  taken  in 
hand,  to  tlie  end  that  the  kings  of  Castile  and 
Leon  should  be  always  employed  in  bringinjr 
infidels  over  to  the  light  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

No.  IV. 

^^  When  all  things  were  ready,  and  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  departing,  he  called  them 
together,  and  spoke  to  t^em  to  this  effect: — 
'  He  bid  them  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God, 
and  return  thanks  to  him  for  having  carried 
them  to  such  a  country  to  plant  his  holy  faith, 
and  not  forsake  him,  but  to  live  like  good 
Christians,  and  he  would  protect  them.  That 
they  should  pray  to  God  to  grant  him  a  good 
voyage,  that  he  might  soon  return  to  them 
with  a  greater  power ;  that  they  should  love 
and  obey  their  captain,  because  it  was  requi- 
site for  their  own  preservation,  and  he  charged 
them  so  to  do  in  the  name  of  their  Highnesses. 
That  they  should  respect  Gaucanagari,  and 
give  no  offence  to  any  of  his  people,  nor  offer 
violence  to  man  or  woman,  that  the  opinion  <^ 
their  coming  from  heaven  might  be  confirmed. 
That  they  should  not  part  nor  go  up  the 
country,  nor  out  of  Gaucanagari 's  dominions, 
since  he  loved  them  so  well,  that  with  his 
consent  they  should  survey  the  coast  in  canoes 
and  their  boat,  endeavouring  to  discover  gold 
mines,  and  some  good  harbour,  because  he 
was  not  well  pleased  with  that  where  they  re- 
mained, which  he  called  tlie  Nativity;  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  barter  the  most  they 
could  fairly,  v/ithout  showing  covetousness ; 
and  endeavour  to  learn  the  language,  since  it 
would  be  so  useful  to  thvra,  since  they  had 
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opened  the  way  to  that  new  wT>rld.'  They 
answered  they  woald  pnnctually  perform  all 
he  ordered  them.  Wednesday,  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, 1493,  he  went  ashore  to  take  his  leave, 
dined  with  Gancanagari  and  his  Caziqces, 
recommended  the  Christians  to  him,  wnom 
he  had  commanded  to  serve  and  defend  him 
from  the  Caribcs.  He  gave  him  a  fine  shirt, 
and  said,  he  would  soon  return  with  presents 
from  the  king  of  Spain.  He  answered  with 
great  ttikens  of  sorrow  for  his  departure." 

No.  V. 

Hcrrera,  vol.  i.  page  125,  having  related 
how  the  Admiral  founded  a  colony  at  Isabella, 
in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  lef\  it  for  a  time 
to  build  a  fort  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
nnd  after  a  time  returned  to  it  again,  when  h(* 
found  many  of  the  settlors  dead,  and  the  rest 
suffering  from  sickness  and  want  of  provi- 
sions, proceeds  in  these  words  : — "  He  found 
the  men  much  fatigued,  many  of  them  dead, 
and  tliose  who  were  in  healtli  very  disconso- 
late for  fear  they  should  not  long  survive*  and 
they  sickened  the  faster  as  the  provisions  de- 
clined. *  •  •  BeiniT  thus  out  of  hopes  of 
any  relief,  starving  with  hunger,  and  sick, 
many  of  them  persona  of  distinction,  who  had 
never  undergone  such  hardships,  they  died 
very  impatient  and  almost  desperate ;  nnd 
therefore,  afler  this  colony  of  Isabella  was 
abandoned,  it  was  reported  that  dreadful  cries 
were  heard  in  tliat  place,  so  that  people  durst 
not  go  that  way.  It  was  positively  affirmed, 
that  two  men  passing  along  amonv  the  build- 
ings of  the  Isabella,  there  appeared  to  them  in 
the  street,  two  ranks  of  men  very  well  clad, 
their  swords  by  their  sides,  with  mufflers 
about  their  faces,  as  travellers  used  to  wear 
at  that  time  in  Spain  ;  and  those  two  persons 
wondering  to  see  such  new-comers  there,  so 
well  dressed,  whereas  there  was  no  knowledge 
of  them  in  the  island,  saluted  them,  and  asked 
them  when  and  from  v/hence  they  came  ;  the 
others  returned  no  answer,  but  putting  their 
hands  to  their  hats,  with  them  took  on  their 
heads,  and  so  vanislied,  which  was  such  a 
surprise  to  the  aforesaid  two  men,  that  they 
came  not  to  themselves  in  a  lon^  time  after.^' 

No.  VI. 

Herrera,  vol.  i.  page  252.,  gives  this  account 
of  the  fate  of  Bovadilla : — **  He  (Columbus, 
from  Spain)  arrived  there  (Santo  Domingo) 
the  29th  of  June,  and  sent  Peter  de  Terreros, 
captain  of  a  ship,  to  acquaint  Nicholas  de 
Obando  with  the  necessity  he  was  under  of 
leaving  that  ship  there,  an^  to  desire  he  would 
permit  him  to  enter  the  port  with  his  ships, 
not  only  to  change  or  buy  another,  but  also 
to  shelter  himself  from  a  great  storm  he  was 
sure  would  soon  happen.  Obando  would  not 
consent  to  it,  and  the  Admiral  being  informed 
that  the  fleet  of  thirty-two  sail  was  ready  to 
put  to  sea,  sent  to  advise  him  not  to  permit  it 
to  go  out  in  eight  days,  because  there  would 
be  a  most  dreadfal  tempest,  for  which  reason 


he  was  soing  to  pat  into  tJie  nest  faaibom  he 
■hoold  &d,  as  aceordiogly  he  did  to  Poeitt 
HeniKMo,  sixteen  leagues  from  Ssnto  0omis- 
ffo.  Nicholss  de  Obando  would  not  bebers 
It,  and  the  pilots  made  a  jest  of  it,  calling  bira 
a  prophet.  Among  many  tokens  of  a  gmtn 
obierWd  by  manors,  one  is,  the  parpois» 
and  other  snch  like  fishes  playtpe'  opao  tlie 
superficies  of  the  water,  from  wba<3i  and  other 
observations  the  Admiral  had  concluded  Chat 
there  would  be  a  storm. 

<*  As  soon  as  Obando  arriyed  at  HispamoiSy 
he  pat  bis  orders  in  execution,  and  aoeoid' 
ingiy  Francis  de  Bovidilla  fvas  sent  aboard 
the  fleet  with  Francis  Roldan,  and  all  tke> 
rest  that  had  been  concerned  in  his  intanee* 
tion.  as  also  the  Cazique  Oaurinoex,  lord  oT 
the  Vale  Royal,  one  hundred  tiiousand  ov* 
tellanos  of  gold,  beside  the  aboye-meBtioord 
vast  grain  of  |pold,"  (so  large  that  they  hui 
dined  off  it  mstead  of  a  table,)  ^  ano  oar 
hundred  thousand  more,  belonging  to  poara- 
gers,  at  which  time  those  twoTiandred  thos- 
sand  castellauos  were  worth  more  than  tsrv 
millions.  The  fleet,  consisting  of  Lhirty<oi» 
ships,  set  sail  about  the  beginning  of  Jotj. 
and  within  forty  hours  there  arose  sneh  a  riD> 
lent  storm  as  had  not  been  known  in  many 
years,  so  that  twenty  ships  were  cast  away^ 
and  not  a  man  saved,  and  all  the  town  of 
Santo  Domingo,  which  was  then  oo  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  the  houses  beia^  <%ht,  was 
blown  down.  The  Admirar*  sfiips  wete  dis- 
persed and  in  the  utmost  danger,  but  met 
again  in  Puerto  Ilermoso,  and  thus  Ibe  Admt> 
ral  and  his  ships  escaped,  and  the  fleet  pepsb- 
ed  because  they  would  not  beUcve  hixa- 
There  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  who  had  sent  tbr 
Admiral  in  irons  to  Spain,  perished,  as  di<i 
Francis  Roldan  and  his  companions,  who  bad 
rebelled  against  the  King.  The  two  handred 
thousand  castellanos  ox  gold  and  the  vart 
grain  above  mentioned,  were  also  lost.  Thr 
worst  ship  in  the  fleet,  on  board  which  tbr 
Admiral  had  four  thousand  pesos,  esrapcd, 
and  was  the  first  that  arrived  in  Spain.'* 

•  No.  VII. 

Robertson's  History  of  America,  book  iil 
— *^  For  a  considerable  time  the  supply   «t* 
treasure  from  the  New  World  was  scanty  and 
precarious,  and   tiie  genius  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  conducted  public  measures  with  snch 

{irudence  that  the  effects  of  this  infloencr  werf 
ittle  perceived.  But  when  Philip  the  Second 
ascended  the  Spanish  throne,  with  talents  far 
inferior  to  those  of  bis  fatlier,  and  reinittanoes 
from  the  colonies  l>ecamc  a  regular  and  a  coO' 
siderable  branch  of  revenue,  the  fatal  opera- 
tion of  this  rapid  change  in  the  state  or  the 
kingdom,  both  on  the  monarch  and  hid  people, 
was  at  once  conspicuous.  Philip,  poaaessjn; 
the  spirit  of  unceasing  assiduity,  which  oflcn 
characterizes  the  ambition  of  men  of  moder- 
ato  talents,  entertained  such  an  opinion  of 
his  own  resources,  that  he  thought  nothing 
too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake.     Shut  up 
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himeelf  in  the  BoUtade  of  the  Escurial,  he 
troubled  ftnd  annoyed  all  the  nations  round 
him.  He  wased  open  war  with  the  Dntch 
and  English ;  he  encouraged  and  aided  a  re- 
bellions faction  in  France;  he  conquered 
Portugal,  and  maintained  armies  and  garri- 
sons m  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the  Indies. 
By  such  a  multiplicity  of  ^at  and  complica- 
ted operations,  pursued  with  ardour  during 
the  course  of  a  long  reign,  Spain  was  drained 
botii  of  men  and  money ! ' 

After  mentioning  the  wretched  impolicy 
of  Philip  the  Third,  in  banishing  the  Moors 
from  Spain,  Continuing  the  subject,  he 
says :  — 

**  In  proportion  as  the  population  and  man- 
ufactures of  the  parent  state  declined,  the  de- 
mands of  her  colonies  continued  to  increase. 
The  Spaniards,  like  their  monarch,  intozicat- 
od  witn  the  wealth  which  poured  in  annual- 
ly upon  them,  deserted  the  paths  of  industry 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  re- 
paired with  eagerness  to  those  regions  from 
which  this  opulence  issued.    By  this  rage 
of  emigration,  another  drain  was  opened,  and 
the  strength  of  the  colonies  augmented  by 
crxhau sting  that  of  the  mother-country.    AU 
those  emigrants,  as  well  as  the  adirenturers, 
who  had  at  first  settled  in  America,  depend- 
-ed  absolutely  on  Spain  for  almost  every  arti- 
cle of  necessary  consumption.    Engaged  in 
more  alluring  and  lucrative  pursuits,  or  pre- 
vented by  restraints  which  government  im- 
posed, they  could  not  turn  their  own  atten- 
tion towards  establishing  the  manufactures 
requisite  to  comfortable  subsistence.    They 
Tpceivcd  their  clothing,  their  furniture,  what- 
ever ministers  to  the  ease  or  luxury  of  life, 
and  even  their  instruments  of  labour,  from 
Europe.    Spain,  thinned  of  people,  and  de- 
creasing in  induiltry,  was  unable  to  supply 
their  growing  demands.    She  had  recourse 
to  lier  neighTOurs.    The  manufactures  of  the 
low  countries,  of  England,  of  France,  and  of 
Italy,  which  her  wants  called  into  existence, 
or  animated  with  new  vivacity,  furnished  in 
abundance  whatever  she  required.    *    «    • 
In  short,  not  above  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
commodities  exported  to   America  were  of 
Spanish  growth  or  fabric  :  all  the  rest  was 
the  property  of  foreign  merchants,  though 
entered  in  tne  name  of  Spaniards.    The  trea- 
iiure  of  the  new  world  may  be  said  hencefor- 
ward not  to  have  belonged  to  Spain.    Before 
it  reached  Eurc^,  it  was  anticipated  as  the 
price  of  goods    purchased    from  foreigners. 
That  wealth  which,  by  internal  circulation, 
would  have  spread  through  eaoli  vein  of  in- 
dustry, and  have  conveyed  life  and  move- 
ment to  every  branch  of  manufacture,  flowed 
out  of  the  kingdom  with  such  a  rapid  course 
OS  neither  ennched  nor  animated  it.    On  the 
utlier  hand,  the  artisans  of  other  nations,  en- 
couraged by  this  quick  sale  of  their  commodi- 
ties, improved  so  much  in  skill  and  industry 
as  to  be  able  to  afford  them  at  a  rate  so  low, 
that  the  mumfkotures  of  Spain,  which  could 
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not  vie  with  theirs,  either  in  quality  or  cheap- 
ness of  work,  were  still  more  depressed. 
This  destructive  commerce  drained  off  the 
riches  of  the  nation  faster  and  more  complete- 
ly than  even  the  extravagant  schemes  of  am- 
bition carried  on  by  its  monarchs.  Spain  was 
so  much  astonished  and  distressed  at  behold- 
ing her  American  treasures  vanish  almost  as 
soon  as  they  were  imported,  that  Philip  the 
Third,  unable  to  supply  what  was  requisite  in 
circulation,  issued  an  edict,  by  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  raise  copper  money  to  a  value  in 
currency  nearly  equal  to  that  of  silver ;  and 
the  Lord  of  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines  was 
reduced  to  a  wretched  expedient,  which  is  the 
last  resource  of  petty  impoverished  states. 
*  *  *  Spain  early  became  sensible 
of  her  declensions  from  her  former  prosperi- 
ty, and  many  respectable  and  virtuous  citi- 
zens employed  tmir  thoughts  in  devising 
methods  for  reviving  the  decaying  industry 
and  commerce  of  their  country.  From  the 
violence  of  the  remedies  proposed,  we  may 
judge  how  desperate  and  fatal  the  malady  ap- 
peared. Some,  confounding  a  violation  of 
police  with  criminality  against  the  State, 
contended  that,  in  order  to  check  illicit  com- 
merce, every  person  convicted  of  carrying  it 
on  should  be  punished  with  death  and  con- 
fiscation of  all  his  effects.  Others,  forgetting 
the  distinction  between  civil  ottencea  and 
acts  of  impiety,  insisted  that  counterband 
trade  should  be  ranked  among  the  crimes  re- 
served for  the  cognizance  of  the  InqOisition ; 
that  such  as  were  guilty  of  it  might  be  tried 
and  punished,  according  to  the  secret  and 
summary  form  in  which  that  dreadful  tribu- 
nal exercises  its  jurisdiction." 

No.  VIII. 

Hcrrera,  vol.  iv.  p.  298.— ''The  seventh 
Inga  Yapaugnc,  as  soon  as  his  fatlier  was 
dead,  paid  him  very  great  honours,  and  a 
greater  number  of  women  and  servants  was 
shut  up  in  his  tomb,  to  die  there,  and  serve  him 
in  the  other  world,  than  any  other  had  before  ; 
and  he  had  more  treasure,  more  provisions, 
and  more  clothes,  put  in  with  ihem,  and  more 
men  and  women  hanged  themselves  in  their 
own  hair.  •  *  •  This  custom  of  burying 
women  and  other  persons  with  the  dead  was 
universal  among  the  mountain  and  Yunga 
Indians.  When  Acoya,  Lord  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  vale  of  Aauxa,  died,  a  boy  ran 
away  to  the  Spaniards,  because  they  would 
have  shut  him  up  alive  in  the  prince's  tomb." 

This  author  says  that  the  Mexicans  and 
those  under  their  dominions  computed,  that 
every  third  child  of  the  poorer  sort  was  tak- 
en for  sacrifice,  and  their  idols  were  the  bet- 
ter served,  as  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  vic- 
tims were  a  most  acceptable  feast  to  the  wor- 
shippers. To  the  deity  of  argriculture,  when 
the  reeds  of  the  Indian  wheat  were  small, 
they  sacrificed  new  bom-babes,  and  others 
^^ggp^r  Bs  it  grew  up,  till  it  was  eared  and 
ripe,  and  then  they  sacrificed  men. 
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Speaking  of  the  temple  of  Mexico,  be  nrs, 
vol.  ii.  p.  380.—'*  Either  to  shew  the  jnuIU- 
tade  of  sacrifices  they  qffered  to  their  gods, 
or  to  keep  in  their  minds  the  remembrance  of 
death,  to  which  all  men  are  subject,  they 
had  a  charnel  of  the  sculls  of  men,  taken  in 
war  and  sacrificed,  which  was  without  the 
temple." — After  describing  it,  he  adda: 
"  The  number  was  so  great,  that  Gomora, 
who  had  it  firom  Andrew  de  Tapia  and  Gon- 
lalvo  de  Umbriai  two  persona  tnat  took  the 
pains  to  count  them,  tells  us,  they  amounted  to 
above  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  sculla, 
beside  those  that  were  in  tne  towers,  which 
they  could  not  count,"  (when  we  consider 
that  the  Mexicans  had  not  been  in  possession, 
by  their  own  account,  of  the  country  above 
two  centuries,  and  the  temple  probably  not 
built  for  many  years  after  their  first  arrival, 
this  is  a  very  great  number ;)  '*  and  the  said 
Gomora  condemns  this  practice,  in  regard 
that  they  were  the  heads  of  menaacri£ed, 
as  being  the  efiectof  so  cruel  a  cause  as  was 
the  kilhng  so  many  innocent  persons ;  and 
he  is  in  the  right,  for  had  they  been  the 
heads  of  men  that  had  died  a  natural  death, 
it  was  commendable  to  expose  them  to  public 
view,  to  put  the  living  in  mind  of  their 
end.* 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  had  mat  inter- 
course with  the  devil,  as  well  became  the 
gloomy  cruelty  of  their  worship ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  impressed  with  horror  at  the 
dreadful  waste  of  human  life  for  sacrifices 
and  feasts,  which  always  went  together,  seem 
in  some  degree  to  have  credited  me  reality  of 
that  intercourse.  These  following  passages 
from  Herrera  are  curious,  and  will  shew  how 
&r  this  was  the  case : — 

'<  The  arms  over  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
borne  in  Montezuma's  colours  and  those  of 
his  ancestors,  were  on  eagle  stooptnff  to  a  ty- 
ger .  with  the  talons  ready  to  lay  hola.  Some 
will  have  it  to  be  a  gzifibn,  not  an  eagle ; 
affirming  that  tliere  are  griffons  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Taguacan,  and  that  they  unpeopled 
the  vale  of  Anncutlan,  devouring  the  inhabit- 
ants. *  *  *  This  is  not  certain,  there 
beinjgr  nothing  to  prove  it  but  their  bare  word ; 
for  hitherto  the  Spaniards  never  saw  any 
grififon  in  that  country,  though  the  Indians 
shewed  the  pictures  of  some  among  their  an- 
tiquities. They  were  represented  to  have 
down,  and  no  feathers,  and  said  to  be  so 
strong  that  they  could  break  the  strongest 
bones  of  men  and  deer ;  their  shape  between 
a  lion  and  an  eagle,  with  four  legs,  a  beak, 
talons,  and  wines  to  fly.  *  "  »  Pliny, 
and  other  natural  philosophers  look  upon 
what  is  said  of  the  griffon  as  a  fable,  though 
many  tales  and  stories  are  told  of  them.  Our 
people,  never  having  seen  any,  some  conclude 
and  affirm,  that  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
idolatry  among  the  Indians  in  i(ew  Spam, 
the  devil  was  wont  to  appear  in  that  shape, 
as  he  did  in  many  others  that  were  no  less 
fierce  and  frightful." 


Afler  describing  the  great  riches  in  griU 
and  jewels,  &<c.  or  a  privale  cha|iel,  "  when 
Montesuma  was  wont  to  pray  many  ni^ts, 
and  the  devil  appeared  and  spoke  to  Tun, 
giving  answers  and  advice  suitable  to  his  pl^- 
tition  and  re<|uest,"  he  proceeds  to  give  aa 
account  of  his  various  houses,  and  thus  con- 
cludes :—^*  None  of  these  houses  bekngiog  lo 
the  King  were  without  chapels  or  cnlorieft 
to  the  devil,  whom  they  worshipped  lor  the 
sake  of  what  was  there,  and  acooraingly  they 
were  all  large,  and  had  many  peopkb^oag- 
ing  to  them,  which  shews  how  sapenlitiDas 
thev  were,  and  how  many  ways  the  devd 
encfeavoured  to  be  honoured  and  wocshkp- 
ped," 

In  an  account  of  the  manners  of  Gasbk 
del  Oro,or  the  country  about  the  islhmas  of 
America,  there  is  this  passage  : — *'*  Then  vis 
a  sort  of  men  among  uem  called  maflrteia^  in 
their  language,  each  of  these  had  a  Tery  Htllr 
cottage  without  a  door,  and  open  at  the  tu^ 
The  master  went  into  it  at  night,  pretended 
to  talk  with  the  devil,  forming  several  vsieea. 
and  then  told  the  lord  what  the  devil  had  dis- 
covered  and  answered  to  him.  la  tbae 
provinces,  there  were  witches  that  did  bans 
to  children,  and  even  to  great  people  at  the 
instigation  of  the  devil,  mo  gave  them  oiat> 
ments  made  of  certain  herbs,  with  which  they 
daubed  themselves.  He  appeared^  ft»  them 
in  the  ahape  of  a  beautiful  male  child,  to  the 
end  that  those  simple  people  might  believe 
him  without  being  frightened.  Ther  never 
saw  his  hands,  or  his  feet ;  he  baa  three 
claws  like  a  gprifibn,  and  hie  attended  the 
witches  when  they  went  to  do  any  hano. 
The  Adelantado  Pascuas  de  Andagojaaffinn- 
ed,  he  had  proof  that  a  witch  was  one  nigbt 
in  a  town,  with  other  women,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  she  was  seen  a  leegDe  and  a 
half  from  thence,  at  a  fann,  where  Xntam  weit 
some  people  belonging  to  her  lord.'* 

In  an  account  ofthe  religion  and  manners 
of  the  Indians  in  some  part  of  the  new  kiag> 
dom  of  Grenada,  there  is  this  euiious  pas- 
sage :— "  As  to  the  origin  ofthe  bumaa  raee, 
the  barbarians  of  this  country  believe,  that 
a  man  they  called  Are,  who  always  lay  down, 
and  was  not  really  a  man,  but  a  shadow  of 
a  man,  carved  the  faces  of  men  and  wodch 
on  pieces  of  wood,  and  casting  them  into  thr 
water,  they  came  out  alive,  and  ha  married 
them.  They  went  away  from  him,  began  !»> 
till  the  ground,  and  they  never  saw  that  An 

X'n ;  and  this,  they  sa^,  happened  on  tht» 
r  side  of  the  great  nver  the  Magdafeo. 
Their  prayers  and  devotions  were  penotmed 
on  the  water,  and  the  devil  stiangely  deluded 
them,  and  tney  talked  with  him,  who  pet- 
suaded  them  Uiat  it  was  not  good  to  bo  ^ 
heaven,  besides  many  more  abeufmuo 
They  accounted  the  Sun  their  ftther  and  the 
Moon  their  mother;  and  when  ahe  was 
eclipsed  thev  wept,  saying,  <  Whither  eve  roe 
ffoing,  motner  i  *  dkc.  «  •  *  And  then 
Uiey  made  noiso  with  their  tniiDp0te»  pipes> 
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drums  and  other  inalnnDente ;  and  the  devil 
persuaded  them  that  the  heaven  with  all  its 
Ji^ht  would  be  turned  upside  down." 

In  mentioning  the  Indians  amongst  the 
mountains  af  Aoibe — "  Most  of  the  Indians 
about  this  mountain  were  subject  to  a  Ca^ 
ziquei  Nutibara,  who  was  earned  about  on  a 
ffoJden  bier,  and  had  heads  of  his  enemies 
before  his  house,  for  the^  were  wont  to  eat 
their  bodies ;  they  worshipped  the  Sun ;  the 
deyil  i^peaied,  and  spoke  to  them  in  several 
shapes.  An  Indian  woman,  who  went  away 
with  Bovadillo's  men,  told  them,  that  when 
captain  Cesar  returned  to  Carthagena,  the 
prime  men  of  those  vales  assembled,  and  hav- 
ang  offered  extraordinary  sacrifices,  the  devil 
appeared  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  tyger,  and 
told  them  that  those  men  come  from  beyond 
sea,  and  would  soon  return  to  subdue  the 
countrv,  therefore  they  should  prepare  for 
their  defence ;  and  thM  he  vanished,  after 
which  preparations  were  made  accordingly, 
and  all  the  gold  being  taken  out  of  the  graves, 
was  hid." 

In  another  part  of  the  history,  he  says, — 
**  In  this  city  of  Tlascala  was  a  spring  to 
which  they  carried  new-bom  children  to  be 
bathed,  in  the  nature  of  baptism,  which  they 
thought  delivered  them  from  misfortunes, 
and  Uiere  they  offered  flowen,  perfumes,  and 
sacrificed  men.  They  were  great  conjurers, 
wizards  and  diviners ;  used  to  cast  lots,  ana 
believe  in  dreams  and  prodigies.  They  saw 
Strang  apparitions  of  toe  devil,  in  the  shape 
of  a  lion,  tyger,  or  other  borrowed  body,  and 
he  would  talk  to  them,  and  was  known  by 
having  no  shadow,  no  small  bones  in  the 
joints,  neither  eye-brows  nor  eye-lids,  his 
eyes  round  ywithout  balls  or  white.  *  * 
*  *  Their  temples  were  pyramidal, 
with  steps  going  up  to  the  top,  where  was  one 
or  two  httle  chapels,  and  before  them  large 
columns,  with  fires  and  perfumes  on  them  day 
and  night.  •  •  *  They  were 
exact  in  the  service  of  their  temples,  and  the 
greatest  sacrifice  was  of  men  and  dogs,  so 
that  there  were  shambles  of  dogs  sacrificed ; 
but  the  prime  sacrifice  of  all  was  that  of  the 
iirst  prisoner  taken  in  war.  One  who  had 
been  a  priest,  and  was  converted,  said,  that 
when  they  tore  out  the  heart  of  the  wretched 

Eerson  sacrificed,  it  did  beat  so  strongly,  that 
e  took  it  up  fh)m  the  ground  three  or  four 
times,  till  it  cooled  by  degrees,  and  then  he 
threw  the  body,  still  moving  down  the  steps. 
To  know  whether  the  devil  consented  to 
what  they  asked,  thev  offered  him  something 
like  henbane,  an  hero  reckoned  of  great  vir- 
tue for  distempen,  which  thev  placed  on  cer- 
tain vessels  on  the  altar ;  wnen  the  priests 
came  to  see  those  vessels,  and  found  the  print 
of  eagle's  feet  on  them,  thev  declared  the  same 
to  the  people,  and  then  tney  jovfuUy  began 
the  solemnity  with  trumpets,  drums,  horns, 
and  other  instruments,  the  multitude  celebrat- 
ing that  token  given  them  by  the  devil." 


LADY    GRISELD   BAILLIE. 


WoDROw*s  History,  pa^  394.  chap.  6. 
books.— '^  Mr.  Robert  Baillie  of  Jerviswoode, 
with  whose  sufferings  I  shall  end  this  section, 
was  a  gentleman  who  had  testimony  of  some 
of  the  matest  men  of  this  age,  whom  I  could 
name,  for  the  best  of  men  and  greatest  of 
statesmen,  and  so  was  a  very  proper  object  of 
the  fury  of  this  period,  and  could  scarce  escape 
the  rage  and  malice  of  the  duke  of  York,  and 
such  as  were  with  him,  carrying  on  the  plot 
against  our  religion,  reformation,  and  liberty. 

"  Indeed,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  for  our  holy  ref- 
ormation, and  received  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom on  account  of  his  zealous  appearances 
against  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  I  can 
never  consider  this  great  man,  and  several 
othera,  in  this  and  succeed  ins  yean,  of  the 
most  judicious  and  notable  oT  our  martyn, 
neglected  of  design  by  the  collectora  of  the 
d4md  of  toitnessesy  but  I  blame  their  private 
and  party  spirit. 

*^  Jervi8Wood*s  trial  was  published  by  the 
managen,  and  I  may  perhaps  make  some  re- 
marks afterwards  upon  it.  I  shall  here  give 
some  few  hints  I  meet  with  in  the  records 
with  relation  to  him  when  before  the  council ^ 
of  which  there  is  nothing  in  his  printed  trial. 

"  Through  his  long  confinement  and  bad 
treatment  when  in  prison,  this  good  man 
turned  very  sickly  and  tender;  and  it  was 
reckoned  almost  certain  by  all,  that,  had  the 
managen  spared  this  gentleman  a  few  weeks 
longer,  they  would  have  been  rid  of  him  by  a 
natural  death,  and  escaped  the  indelible  blot 
of  inhumanity  and  barbarity  to  so  excellent 
a  person.  Hfe  was  evidently  a  dying  man 
wnen  tried  before  the  Justiciary,  and  was 
obliged  to  appear  in  his  nightgown  before 
them,  and  was  scarce  able  to  stand  when  he 
spake ;  and  yet  he  was  kept  in  the  pannel  for 
ten  houn,  and  behoved  to  take  cordials  sev- 
eral times  ;  and  next  day  he  was  carried  in  a 
chair  in  his  nightgown  to  the  scaffold. 

**  By  the  council  books,  I  find,  August  18., 
'  the  Lady  Jerviswood  is,  upon  her  petition  ^ 
allowed  to  see  her  dying  husband  with  the 
physicians,  but  to  speak  nothing  to  him  but 
what  they  hear  and  are  witness  to.'  I  am  of 
opinion,  this  low  state  of  his  health  put  the 
managen  at  fint  off  the  design  of  processing 
him  criminally ;  and  to  secure  his  estate, 
while  he  is  dying  a  natural  death,  brought  on 
by  their  maltreatment,  they  raise  a  process,  in 
order  to  fine  him  to  the  value  of  six  thousand 
pounds. 

"  Thus,  August  30.  the  Council  order  the 
Advocate  to  punue  Jerviswood  for  resetting, 
entertaining  and  corresponding  with  rebels, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  he  was  not  able  to 
appear  before  the  council  when  they  passed 
a  decree  against  him,  only  he  ordered  his  ad 
vocate  to  appear  for  him.  ' 

Page  39^(The  interro^tories  put  to  Jer- 
viswood on  his  examination  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  council.) 
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''1.  Did  yon  harbour  or  intercommune 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Arnot.^"  &€.  &«.  (a  long 
list  of  names.) 

"  2.  Did  you  reset  Alexander  Tweedy,  your 
gardener,  ailer  Bothwel-bridffe  ?  "  (Refusing 
to  answer  to  these,  he  was  £aed  in  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  pounds.) 

''  September  10. — The  council  give  orders 
to  remove  the  Lady  Garden,  his  sister,  and 
the  Lad  J  Jer  vis  wood,  from  his  room  in  prison, 
they  being  informed  he  is  recovered  of  his  in- 
disposition. We  shall  find  this  was  but  a  very 
slender  recovery,  and  that  afterwards  he  grew 
worse,  in  part  no  doubt  from  being  deprived 
of  the  care  of  these  excellent  ladies;  and, 
November  9,  the  Lady  Garden  is  allowed  to 
be  close  prisoner  witli  Jerviswood,  because  of 
his  valetudinary  condition. 

''  He  continued  in  prison,  still  weaker  and 
weaker,  till  December  i8th,  when  1  find  the 
king's  advocate  is  ordered  to  pursue  a  process 
of  treason  and  forfeiture  against  Mr.  Robert 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  to-morrow  at  two  of  the 
clock  ;  and  Sir  George  Lockart  of  Carnwath, 
and  Sir  John  Lauder,  advocates,  are  appoint- 
ed to  concur  with  tlie  king's  advocates  in  the 
process.  I  need  not  again  remark,  that  this 
was  to  prevent  Jerviswood's  employing  ihem 
in  defence  of  his  iust  rights.  However,  tlic 
time  was  exceeding  snort,  and  therefore, 
though  it  seems  to  be  the  more  straitning  to 
him,  the  libel  and  indictment  were  not  put 
in  his  hands  till  the  !;^d.  Upon  tlie  23d,  Jer- 
viswood gives  a  petition  to  tbe  council,  shew- 

*'  *  That  only  yesterday  he  received  an  in- 
dictment of  treason,  at  eleven  of  the  clock,  to 
appear  before  the  justiciary  this  day  at  two 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  so 
short  a  time,  that  the  petitioner  has  got  no 
lawyer  consulted,  nor  time  to  raise  his  letters 
of  exculpation  for  proving  his  defences  and 
objections  against  the  witnesses,  as  is  allowed 
by  the  Act  of  Regulation,  and  the  ordinary 
tune  in  such  cases  is  fifteen  days ;  and  the 
petitioner  at  present  being  so  sick  and  weak, 
that  he  is  not  able  to  come  over  his  bed,  with- 
out being  lifted,  as  appears  by  the  testimony 
of  his  physicians }  wherefore  he  humbly  sup- 
plicates that  the  council  may  prorogate  the  diet 
to  some  competent  lime,  and  allow  him  law- 
yers, viz.  Sir  ratrick  Hume,  Mr.  Walter  Prin- 
gle,  Mr.  James  Graham,  Mr.  William  Fletch- 
er, Mr.  James  Falconer,  and  Mr.  WUliam 
Baillie.* — The  council  refuse  to  prorogate  the 
diet, '  but  grant  him  the  advocates  he  seeks, 
and  allow  uiem  to  plead  withotit  hazard  ;  they 
containing  themselves  in  their  pleadings  in 
terms  of  law  and  loyalty,  as  they  shall  answer 
it  at  their  peril.' 

"  Jerviswood's  advocates  pled  that  he 
ought  not  to  pass  to  the  knowledge  of  an  as- 
size, because  he  had  not  received  a  citation 
of  fifteen  days,  &c.  &c.  That  his  harbour- 
ing, entertaining  and  intercommuning  with 
the  persons  named,  is  res  hactenus  jwiicaia, 


and  the  pannel  already  fined  in  a  Taat  sun 
on  that  account.  The  advocate  then  restrict- 
ed to  the  pannel's  entering  into  a  conspincj 
for  raising  a  rebellion,  and  for  procuring  moii- 
ey  to  be  sent  to  the_  Earl  of  Ai^gyle,  and  for 
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concealing  this.  The  Earl 
brought  as  a  witness  against  Jerviswood, 
against  whose  evidence  it  was  objeeled,  that, 
being  himself  under  an  indictment  lor  higfa 
treason,  and  under  the  fear  of  death,  his  tes- 
timony ought  not  to  be  admitted.  The  Lords 
repelled  all  objections  and  called  the  Earl  as 
a  witness.  His  deposition,"  says  Wodrow, 
''  and  that  of  commissionarv  Monro,  Phibp- 
haugh,  and  Gallowshiels,  have  more  than 
once  been  printed,  not  only  in  Jerviswood's 
process,  but  in  Prat's  History  of  the  Ryeboase 
riot,  and  I  shall  not  here  enter  on  the  detail 
of  them.  They  prove  that  Jerviswood,  beuag 
in  hazard,  as  aU  the  nation  were,  of  oppres- 
sion, after  the  unaccountable  dectaon  in 
Blackwood's  case,  went  up  to  London,  and 
did  speak  and  talk  anent  methods  to  brtof 
in  the  King,  to  exclude  a  popish  successor; 
and  that  they  discoursed  likewise  upon  mon- 
ey to  be  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  Mr. 
Martin.  In  May,  1683,  came  down  to  Scotiaod 
with  some  proposals  to  the  Earl  of  Tains, 
Philiphaugh,  Gallowshiels,  and  some  olbert, 
to  engage  them  to  a  rising,  when  England 
rose  for  the  security  of  the  proteslaat  religion; 
but  as  to  a  design  against  the  kin?  •  life,  noth- 
ing of  that  was  Known  to  any  of  uera.  MoA 
part  of  them  relate  to  the  plot  Taa  it  was  called) 
and  design  them  in  hand,  and  very  BtUe  miV 
itatps  against  Jerviswood  in  particular .  They 
all  adhere  judicially  to  their  depositions  made 
before  the  Lords  of  the  secret  committee. 

*'  Before  the  assize  closed,  the  advocate  had 
a  most  bloody  and  severe  speech  to  them, 
wherein  every  thing  is  stretched  to  the  uttn^ 
most  against  the  pannel.    I  shall  not  inseit  it 
here,  since  it  is  already  published.     In  short, 
he  urges  the  appointment  of  a  thanks^ving, 
for  the  discovery  of  a  eonspiracy  through  wt 
nations,  the  practice  of  the  judges  in  England, 
who  found  proof  enough  to  forfeit  acune  of  all 
ranks,  and  insiats  upon  the  witnesses  beinf 
Jerviswood's  relations ;  and  if  he  be  not  pua* 
ished,  no  man  can  ;  the  conspiracy  is  a  cheskt, 
the  King's  judges  murderers,  and  tne  witne»es 
knaves ;  and  such  as  have  died  martyrs.       * 
*        *        I  wish  I  could  give  as  gpiod  an  ae- 
count  of  the  moving  speech  Mr.  Baillie  had 
to  the  inquest,  and  the  home  thrusts  he  gave 
the  advo<^te ;  but  I  can  only  say,  he  a|^al- 
ed  to  the  advocate's  conscience,  whether  be 
was  not  satisfied  as  to  his  innocence,  and  had 
not  owned  so  much  to  himself;  which  the 
other  acknowledged,  but  added  he  acted  now 
by  order  from  the  government;  and  to  the 
advocate  and  judges,  he,  like  a  dyin^  mas, 
most  pathetically  disclaimed  any  access  to.  «r 
knowledge  of,  any  design  against  the  King  or 
his  brother's  life;  but  added,  if  his  life  must 
go  for  his  essays  to  prevent  a  popish  sncces- 
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sioD,  he  owned  them,  uid  heartily  parted  with 
hifl  life  afl  a  testimony  againat  a   papist's 
moonting  the  throne.        «        •      »      Thns 
tiiis  saint  of  God  is  hasted  ftwav  to  his  fath- 
er's bouse.    In  two  days'  time  tney  bc^in  and 
end  his  process,  and  executed  him  as  if  they 
had  been  in  fear  of  being  prevented  by  a 
iiaturai  death.    His  carriage  was  most  sedate, 
conngeoae,  and  Christian,  after  his  sentence 
and  during  the  hours  he  had  to  live  :  and  at 
his  execution  he  was  in  the  greatest  serenity 
of  soul  noBsible  almost  for  a  person  on  this 
side  of  heaven,  though  extremely  low  in 
body.    He  prepared  a  speech  to  have  deliv- 
ered on  the  scaffold,  but  was  hindered.    Un- 
der the  prospect  of  this,  he  left  copies  with 
iiis  friends,  and  it  deserves  a  room  here,  as 
containing  a  short  and  distinct  view  of  his 
case."    mee  the  last  speech  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bailiie  or  Jerviswood,  who  died  at  the  cross 
of  Edinburgh,  Dec.  24, 1684,  in  Woodrow's 
Hist,  book  ui.  chap.  8.) 

*^  I  have  several  circumstances  of  this  ex- 
cellent person's  carriage  during  the  trial  and 
execution    too  large    to  be   inserted   here. 
When  his  sentence  was  intimated,  he  said, 
<  My  Lords,  the  time  is  short,  the  sentence  is 
sharp,  but  I  thank  my  God,  who  hath  made 
mc  as  fit  to  die  as  ^e  are  to  live .'    When  sent 
back  to  his  room  m  the  prison,  after  the  sen- 
tence, he  leaned  over  on  the  bed,  and  fell  in- 
to a  wonderful  rapture  of  joy,  from  Uie  assur- 
ance he  had,  that  in  a  few  hours  he  should 
be  inconceivably  happy.    Being,  after  a  little 
silence,   asked  how   ne  was,  he  answered 
*  Never  better,  and  in  a  few  hours  I'll  be  well 
beyond  all  conception;   they  arc  going  to 
i»end  me  in  pieces  and  quarters  through  the 
country  ;  they  may  hag  and  hew  my  body  as 
tiiey  please,  but  I  know  assuredly  nothing 
shall  be  lost,  but  all  these,  my  memDers,  shall 
l>e    wonderfully  gathered,  and   made    like 
C'hrist's  glorious  body.'    When  at  the  scadf- 
fald,  he  was  not  able  to  go  up  the  ladder 
without  support.    When  on  it,  he  said  *  My 
faint   zeal  for   the   Protestant  religion  has 
brought  me  to  this  end ; '  and  the  drums  in- 
terrupted him." 

Wodrow's  additions  and  amendments  to 
vol.  i.  and  ii. — "  After  the  case  uf  that  singu- 
lar person,  Bailiie  of  Jerviswood,  was  printed 
ofif,  I  received  a  narrative  of  sonic  further  cir- 
ctimatances  of  his  trial,  from  a  worthy  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  present,  and  a  mournful 
Bpectator.  What  passed  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pretision,  that  he  is  distinct  as  to  tne  very 
yvorda  and  phrases  that  were  used ;  and  I 
thought  they  deserved  a  room  here. 

*'  Jerviswood,  being  much  indisposed,  caine 
Lo  the  bar  of  the  justiciary  in  his  nij^htgown, 
ittcnded  by  his  sister,  who  several  times  gave 
bim  cordials,  he  being  so  ill  that  he  was  oolig- 
•d  to  sit  down  on  a  stool.    He  heard  all  very 

>atiently,  only  when was  reading  his 

€»n^  narrative,  Jerviswood  would  now  and 
hen  look  upwards,  and  hold  up  his  hands. 
rVh^n   the  declarations  and  affidavits  that 


came  from  England  were  read,  he  appeared 
to  be  in  some  concern,  and  said, '  On,  oh ! ' 
staring  upon  the  king's  advocate." 

"  But  when  the  advocate,  in  his  discourse 
to  the  assize,  insisted  on  those  declarations, 
and  affidavits,  and  enlarged  more  fully  upon 
them  in  the  speech  he  caused  print  in  Jervis- 
wood's  trial,  then  Jerviswood  stared  at  him 
very  broad,  and  appeared  to  be  very  much 
troubled. 

'*  After  the  advocate  had  ended  his  discourse, 
Jerviswood  desired  liberty  of  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
lithgow to  speak  a  few  words,  not  being  able 
to  say  much,  because  of  his  great  weakness ; 
which  being  granted,  he  spoke  to  this  pur- 
pose :  '  That  Uie  sickness  now  upon  him,  in 
all  human  appearance,  would  soon  prove  mor* 
tal,  and  he  could  not  live  many  days ;  but  he 
found  he  was  intended  as  a  public  sacrifice  in 
his  life  and  estate ;  that  he  would  say  nothing 
as  to  the  justice  of  their  Lordship's  mterlocu- 
tor,  and  was  sorry  his  trial  had  given  them  so 
much  and  so  long  trouble,  by  staying  so 
long  in  the  Court,  it  being  then  past  midni^rht. 
And  then  addressed  himself  to  the  assize, 
telling  them  he  doubted  not  but  they  would 
act  as  men  of  honour,  that  there  were  hard 
things  in  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses 
against  him,  which  was  to  be  their  rule,  and 
that  nothing  he  could  say  was  to  prevail  with 
them ;  yet,  for  the  exoneration  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  that  his  poor  memory  and 
family  might  not  suffer  unjustly,  he  benoved 
to  say,  that  the  most  material  witnesses  were 
correspondents,  (viz.  convicted  of  connection 
with  the  conspirators,)  and  life  might  be  pre- 
cious to  some  of  them.  But  there  is  one 
thing,'  says  he,  *  which  vexes  me  extremely, 
and  wherein  I  am  injured  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree, and  that  is,  for  a  plot  to  cut  off  the  King 
and  His  Royal  Highness,  and  that  I  sat  up 
nights  to  form  a  declaration  to  palliate  or  jus- 
tify such  a  villany.  I  am  in  probability  to 
appear,  in  some  hours,  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Great  Judge,  and  in  presepce  of  your 
lordships  and  all  here,  I  solemnly  declare 
that  never  was  I  prompted  or  privy  to  any 
such  thing,  and  that  I  abhor  and  detest  ail 
thoughts  or  principles  for  touching  the  life  of^ 
His  Sacred  Majesty  or  his  royal  orother.  I 
was  ever  for  monarchical  go ve mment. '  And 
then  looking  directly  upon  tlie  king's  advo- 
cate, he  said,  *  My  Lord,  I  think  it  very 
strange  that  you  charge  me  with  such  abom- 
inable things;  you  may  remember,  that  when 
you  came  to  me  in  prison,  you  told  me  such 
were  laid  to  my  charge,  but  you  did  not 
believe  them.  How  then,  my  Lord,  come 
you  to  lay  such  a  stain  upon  roe  with  so 
much  violence  P  Are  you  now  convinced  in 
your  conscience  that  I  am  qnore  guilty  than 
before  ?  You  may  remember  what  past  be- 
twixt us  in  prison.'  The  whole  audience 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  advocate,  who  ap- 
peared in  no  small  confusion,  and  said,  '  Jer- 
viswood, I  own  what  you  say,  my  thoughts 
there  was  as  a  private  man ;  but  what  I  say 
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here  is  by  special  direction  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil ;  and '  pointing  to  Sir  William  Patterson 
Clerk,  added,  '  he  knows  my  orders.' — 
'  Well,'  said  Jerviswood,  *  if  your  lordship 
have  one  conscience  for  yonrseu  and  another 
for  the  council,  I  pray  Uod  forgive  you  !  1 
do.'  And  tominff  to  the  jastice-general,  he 
said,  '  My  lord,  1  tronble  your  lordships  no 
further.*' 

Hume's  Hist,  of  England,  chap.  69.~<<  The 
court  was  aware  that  ue  malcontents  of  Eng- 
land, held  a  correspondence  with  those  of 
Scotland  :  and  that  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  a 
man  of  merit  and  learning,  with  two  gentle- 
men of  the  name  of  Campbell,  had  come  to 
London  under  pretence  of  negociating  the 
nettlement  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  in 
Carolina,  bat  really  with  a  view  of  concert- 
ing measures  with  the  English  conspirators, 
fiullie  was  sent  prisoner  to  E^inbur^h ;  but 
as  no  evidence  appeared  against  him,  the 
council  required  him  to  swear,  that  he  woold 
answer  all  questions  that  should  be  propound- 
ed to  him.  He  refused  to  submit  to  so  ini- 
quitous a  condition,  and  a  fine  of  six  thou- 
sand pounds  was  imposed  upon  him.  At 
length  two  persons,  Spence  ana  Carstairs,  be- 
ing put  to  the  torture,  gave  evidence  which 
involved  the  Earl  of  Tarras  and  some  others, 
who,  in  order  to  save  themselves,  were  in- 
duced to  accuse  Baillie.  He  was  brought  to 
trial )  and  being  in  so  languishing  a  condition 


from  the  treatment  which  he  had  met  viii 
in  prison,  that  it  was  feand  he  would  ok 
survive  that  night,  he  was  ordeicd  to  \k 
executed  the  very  afternoon  on  which  he  if- 
oeived  sentence. 

The  husband  of  lady  Griarid  inherited  tb 
virtue  and  firmness  of  his  father,  "la  thf 
year  1715,  though  then  in  the  tii— uij,  whiet 
might  have  made  him  silent  in  givii^  as 
opinion  against  the  measures  of  theeoort,  he 
publicly  declared  himself  for  meicy  to  the 
poor  unhappy  sufferers  by  the  rehd&oBr  and 
amonpt  many  argoments  for  it  in  t  ko^ 
speech  he  made  in  parliament,  vrhkh  be  be- 
gan bv  saying,  he  had  been  bred  in  the  sekKl 
of  afliiction,  which  bad  instraeted  him  in  bold 
the  reasonableness  and  ncceasity  of  shovisf 
mercy  to  others  in  like  circomstanoes,  ecu- 
eluded  by  entreating  them  to  take  the  adrkf 
which  the  Prophet  Elisha  Ave  to  the  Kinr  ti 
Israel,  in  the  2d  book  of  Kmgs,  6th  chip ^ 
and  23d  verses.  *And  he  answered,  tkoe 
shalt  not  smite  them :  woiikl*8t  thou  mak 
those  whom  thou  hast  taken  captive  with  tk 
snord  and  with  thy  bow .'  Set  bread  and  n- 
ter  before  them,  that  they  may  eat  and  diiak. 
and  go  to  their  master.  And  he  prepue<i 
great  provision  for  them ;  and  when  tbej 
had  eaten  and  dxmnk,  be  sent  them  away,  um 
they  went  to  their  master.  So  the  bandi  c^^ 
Syria  came  no  more  into  the  land  «f  InaeL'  ' 
•^Lady  Jtf.V  JVsr. 
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LORD  JOHN  OF  THE  EAST. 

The  fire  blazed  bright  till  deep  midnight, 

And  the  ^nests  sat  m  the  hall, 

And  the  Lord  of  the  feast,  Lord  John  of  the 

Eaat, 
Was  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

His  dtuk'ifTev  eye,  that  wont  so  sly 
Beneath  his  helm  to  scowl, 
Flash'd  keenly  bright,  like  a  new-wak'd  sprite, 
As  pass'd  the  circling  bowl. 

In  laughter  light,  or  iocond  lay, 
That  voice  was  heard,  whose  sound. 
Stem,  loud,  and  deep,  in  battle-fray 
Did  foe-men  fierce  astound ; 

And  stretch'd  so  balm,  like  lady's  palm, 
To  every  jester  near, 
That  hand  which  thro'  a  prostrate  foe 
Oil  thrust  the  ruthless  spear. 

The  gallants  nnff ,  and  the  goblets  rang, 
And  they  reTerdin  careless  state, 
Till  a  thund'rinff  sound,  that  shook  the  ground, 
Was  heard  at  the  castle  gate. 

''  Who  knocks  without,  so  loud  and  stout? 
"  Some  wand 'ring  knight,  I  ween, 
''  Who  from  afar,  like  a  guiding  star, 
''  Our  blazing  hall  hath  seen. 

"  If  a  stranger  it  be  of  high  degree, 
"  (No  churl  durst  make  such  din,) 
"  Step  forth  amain,  my  pages  twain, 
"  And  soothly  ask  him  in. 

"  Tell  him  our  cheer  is  the  forest  deer, 
^'  Our  bowl  is  mantling  hiffh, 
<<  And  the  Lord  of  the  feast  is  John  of  the  East, 
"  Who  welcomes  him  courteously." 

The  pages  twain  retum'd  aeain, 
And  a  wild,  scared  look  had  they  ; 
"  Why  look  ye  so  ?— is  it  friend  or  foe  ?  " 
Did  the  angry  Baron  say. 

<<  A  stately  knight  without  doth  wait, 

"  But  further  he  will  not  hie, 

*^  Till  the  Baron  himself  shall  come  to  the  gate, 

*'  And  ask  him  courteously." — 

"  By  my  mother *s  shroud,  he  is  full  proud  ! 

"  What  earthly  man  is  he  ?  " 

**  1  know  not,  in  truth,"  quoth  tlie  tremblii 


youth, 
"  If  earthly  man  it  be. 

•*  In  Ravel1er*8  pliffht,  he  is  bedigbt, 
"  With  a  vest  of  the  crim*sy  meet; 
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"  But  his  mantle  behind,  that  streams  on  the 

wind, 
"  Is  a  corse's  bloody  sheet." 

"  Out,  paltry  child  !  thy  wits  ore  wild, 
"  Thy  comrade  will  tell  me  true  : 
"  Say  plainly,  then,  what  hast  thou  seen  ? 
"  Or  dearly  shalt  lhou*rue." 

Faint  spoke  the  second  page  with  fear, 
And  bent  him  on  his  knee, 
"  Were  I  on  your  father's  sword  to  swear, 
'^  The  same  it  appeared  to  me." 

Then  dark,  dark  lower'd  the  Baron's  eye, 
And  his  red  cheek  changed  to  wan  ; 
For  affain  at  the  gate  more  furiously. 
The  tnund'ring  din  began. 

"  And  u  tliere  ne'er  of  my  vassals  here, 
"  Of  high  or  low  degree, 
"  That  will  unto  this  stranger  go, — 
"  WUl  go  for  the  love  of  me  ?  '^ 

Then  snoke  and  said,  fierce  Donald  the  Red, — 
(A  fearless  man  was  he,) 
"  Tes ;  I  will  straight  to  the  castle  gate, 
"  Lord  John,  for  the  love  of  thee." 

With  heart  full  stout,  he  hied  him  out, 
Whilst  silent  all  remain  : 
Nor  moved  a  tongue  those  gallants  among. 
Till  Donald  return'd  again. 

"  O  speak,"  said  his  Lord,  "  by  thy  hopes  of 

grace, 
"  What  stranger  must  we  hail  ? " 
But  the  haggard  look  of  Donald's  face 
Made  his  falt'ring  words  to  fail. 

"  It  is  a  knight  in  some  foreign  guise, 
"  His  like  did  I  never  behold ; 
"  For  the  stony  look  of  his  beamlcss  eyes 
**  Made  my  very  life-blood  cold. 

'*  I  did  him  crreet  in  fashion  meet, 

*'  And  bade  him  your  feast  partake, 

"  But  the  voice  that  spoke,  when  he  silence 

broke, 
'^  Made  the  earth  beneath  me  quake. 

**  O  such  a  tone  did  tongue  ne'er  own 

"  That  dwelt  in  mortal  head ; — 

**  It  is  like  a  soundfrom  tlie  hollow  ground,— 

'<  Like  the  voice  of  the  cofiin'd  dead. 

**  I  bade  him  to  your  social  board, 
"  But  in  he  will  not  hie, 
**  Until  at  the  gate  this  castle's  Lord 
"  Shall  entreat  him  courteously. 
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''And  be  stretch'd  him  the  while  with  a 

ghastly  smile, 
"  And  sternly  bade  rae  say, 
**  Twas  no  depate's  task  your  guest  to  ask 
**  To  the  feast  of  the  woody  bay." 

Pale  grew  the  Baron,  and  &intl3r  said, 
As  he  heaved  his  breath  with  pain, 
"  From  sach  a  feast  as  there  was  spread, 
"  Do  any  return  again  ? 

"  I  bade  my  guest  to  a  bloody  feast, 

"  Where  the  death's  wound  was  his  fare, 

''  And  the  isle's  bright  maid,  who  my  love 

betray 'd, 
'*  She  tore  her  raven  hair. 

''  The  sea-fowl  screams,  and  the  watch-tower 

gleams, 
'*  And  the  deafning  billows  roar, 
**  Where  he  unblest  was  put  to  rest, 
'*  On  a  wild  and  distant  shore. 

'*  Do  the  hollow  grave  and  the  whelming  wave 
'^  Give  up  their  dead  again  ? 
'*  Doth  the  surgy  waste  wall  o*er  its  breast 
<<  The  spiriU  oi  the  slain  ? " 

Bat  his  loosen'd  limbs  shook  fast,  and  pour'd 

The  big  drops  from  his  brow, 

As  louder  still  the  third  time  roar'd 

The  thund'ring  gate  below. 

**  O  rouse  thee,  Baron,  for  manhood's  worth  ! 
''  Let  good  or  ill  befall, 
"  Thou  must  to  the  stranger  knight  go  forth, 
**  And  ask  him  to  your  hul." 

"  Rouse  thy  bold  breast,"  said  each  eager 

guest, 
*'  What  boots  it  shrinking  so  ? 
'*  Be  it  fiend  or  sprite,  or  murder'd  knight, 
"  In  God's  name  thou  must  go. 

"  Why  shoald'st  thou  fear.'  dost  thou  not  wear 

**  A  gift  from  the  great  Glendower, 

''  Sandab  blest  by  a  holy  priest, 

'*  O'er  which  nought  ill  hath  power." ' 

All  ghastly  pale  did  the  Baron  quail, 
As  he  turn'a  him  to  the  door, 
And  his  sandals  blest,  by  a  holy  priest, 
Sound  feebly  on  the  floor. 

Then  back  to  the  hall  and  his  merry  mates  all, 
He  cast  his  parting  eye. 
**  Grod  send  thee  amain,  safe  back  again  !  " 
He  heav'd  a  heavy  sigh. 

Then  listen'd  tiiey,  on  the  lengthen'd  way, 
To  his  faint  and  lessening  tread, 
And,  when  that  was  past,  to  the  wailing  blast. 
That  wail'd  as  for  the  dead. 

But  wilder  it  ^rew,  and  stronger  it  blew, 
And  fit  rose  with  an  elrich  sound, 


Till  the  lofty  keep  on  its  rocky  steep, 
Fell  hurling  to  the  ground. 

Each  fearful  eye  then  glanced  on  high. 
To  the  lofty -window'd  wall. 
When  a  fiery  trace  of  the  Baron's  ftce 
Thro*  the  casements  shone  on  all. 

But  the  vision'd  glare  pass'd  thro*  the  air, 
And  the  raging  tempest  ceast, 
And  never  more,  on  sea  or  shore, 
Was  seen  Lord  John  of  the  East. 

The  sandals,  blest  by  a  holy  priest, 
Lay  unscath'd  on  the  swarded  ^reeo, 
But  never  again,  on  land  or  main,' 
Lord  John  of  the  East  was  seen. 


MALCOM'S   HEIR. 

O  GO  not  by  Duntorloch's  Walls 
When  the  moon  is  in  the  wane. 
And  cross  not  o'er  Duntorloch's  Bridge, 
The  farther  bank  to  gain. 

For  there  the  Lady  of  the  Stream 
In  dripping  robes  you'll  spy, 
A-singing  to  her  pale  wan  babe, 
An  elrich  lullaby. 

And  stop  not  at  the  house  of  Heme, 

On  the  eve  of  good  Saint  John, 

For  then  the  S  wath'd  Knight  walks  ha  lOQidB 

With  many  a  heavy  moan. 

All  swath 'd  is  he  in  coffin  weeds^ 
And  a  wound  is  in  his  breast. 
And  he  points  still  to  the  gloomy  vanh, 
Where  ttiey  say  his  corse  doth  rest 

But  pass  not  near  Glencromar's  Tower, 
Tho  the  sun  shine  e'er  so  bright ; 
More  dreaded  is  that  in  the  noon  of  day, 
Than  these  in  the  noon  of  night. 

The  night-shade  rank  grows  in  the  ooort. 
And  snakes  coil  in  the  wall, 
And  bats  lodge  in  the  rifted  spire. 
And  ow|s  in  the  murky  hall. 

On  it  there  shines  no  cheerful  light. 
But  the  deep-red,  setting  sun 
Gleams  bloody  red  on  its  battlements 
When  day's  tnir  course  is  run. 

And  fearfully  in  night's  pale  beams. 
When  the  moon  peers  o'er  the  wood, 
Its  shadow  grim  stretch'd  o'er  the  grosiid 
Lies  blackening  many  a  rood. 


No  sweet  bird's  chirping  there  is  heard. 
No  herd -boy's  horn  doth  blow ; 
But  the  owlet  hoots,  and  the  pent  blast 
And  loud  croaks  the  carrion-crow. 
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No  marvel !  for  within  its  walls 
Was  done  the  deed  unblest, 
And  in  its  noisome  vaults  Uie  bones 
Of  a  father's  murderer  rest. 

He  laid  his  &ther  in  the  tomb 
With  deep  and  solemn  woe. 
As  ramoor  tells,  but  righteous  Heaven 
Would  not  be  mocked  so. 

There  rest  his  bones  in  the  mouldering  earth, 
By  lord  and  by  carle  forgot ; 
But  the  foul,  fell  spirit  that  in  them  dwelt, 
Rest  hath  it  none,  I  wot ! 

'<  Another  night,"  quoth  Malcom's  heir, 
As  he  turn'd  him  fiercely  round, 
And  closely  clench'd  his  ireful  hand, 
And  stamped  upon  the  ground : 

"  Another  night  within  your  walls 

"  I  will  not  lay  my  head, 

**  Tho*  the  clouds  of  heaven  my  roof  should  be, 

'<  And  the  cold  dank  earth  my  bed." 
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Your  younger  son  has  now  your  love, 
"  And  my  stepdame  false  your  ear  ; 
"  And  his  are  your  hawks,  and  his  are  your 

hounds, 
«  And  his  your  dark-brown  deer. 

'^  To  him  you  have  given  your  noble  steed, 
**  As  fleet  as  the  passing  wind ; 
"  But  me  have  yon  shamed  before  my  friends, 
"  Like  the  son  of  a  base-born  hind. 

Then  answered  him  the  white-hairM  chief, 
Dim  was  his  tearful  eye, 
*'  Proud  son,  thy  anger  is  all  too  keen, 
"  Thy  spirit  is  all  too  high. 

"  Yet  rest  this  night  beneath  my  roof, 
*^  The  wind  blows  cold  and  shrill, 
<<  With  to-morrow's  dawn,  if  it  so  must  be, 
**  E'en  follow  thy  wayward  will." 

Bat  nothing  moved  was  Malcom's  heir. 
And  never  a  word  did  he  say, 
Bat  cursed  his  father  in  his  heart, 
And  sternly  strode  away. 

And  his  coal-black  steed  he  mounted  straight, 
As  twiligrht  gather'd  round. 
And  at  his  feet  with  eafier  speed 
Ran  Swain,  his  faitfafulhound. 

Loud  rose  the  blast,  yet  nevertheless 
With  furious  speed  rode  he, 
TiU  night,  like  tiie  gloom  of  acavem'd  mine. 
Had  closed  o'er  tower  and  tree. 

LK>ud  rose  the  blast,  thick  fell  the  rain, 
Keen  flash 'd  the  light'ning  red. 
And  loud  the  awful  thun£r  roar'd 
0*er  his  unshelter'd  head. 


At  length  full  close  before  him  shot 

A  flash  of  sheeted  light, 

And  the  high-arch^  gate  of  Glencroman's 

tower, 
Glared  on  his  daizled  sight. 

His  steed  stood  still,  nor  step  would  move, 
Up  look'd  his  wistful  Swain, 
And  wagg'd  his  tail,  and  feebly  whined ; 
He  lighted  down  amain. 

Thro'  porch  and  court  he  pass'd,  and  still 
His  list'ning  ear  he  bow'd. 
Till  beneath  the  hoofs  of  his  trampling  steed 
The  paved  hall  echoed  loud. 

And  other  echoes  answer  gave 
From  arches  far  and  grand ; 
Close  to  his  horse  and  his  faithful  dog 
He  took  his  fearful  stand. 

The  night-birds  shrieked  from  the  creviced  roof 
And  the  fitful  blast  sung  shrill; 
But  ere  the  mid-watch  of  the  night, 
Were  all  things  hush'd  and  stilL 

But  in  the  mid- watch  of  the  night, 
When  hush'd  was  every  sound, 
Faint,  doleful  music  struck  his  ear. 
As  if  waked  from  the  hollow  ground. 

And  loud  and  louder  still  it  grew. 

And  upward  still  it  wore. 

Till  it  seem'd  at  the  end  of  the  farthest  aisle 

To  enter  the  eastern  door. 

O  !  never  did  music  of  mortal  make 
Such  dismal  sounds  contain ; 
A  horrid  elrich  dirge  it  seem'd, — 
A  wild  unearthly  strain.' 

The  yell  of  pain,  and  the  wail  of  woe, 
And  the  short  shrill  shriek  of  fear, 
Thro'  the  winnowing  sound  of  a  furnace  flame, 
Confusedly  struck  his  ear. 

And  the  serpent's  hiss,  and  the  tyger's  growl, 
And  the  famish'd  vulture's  cry, 
Were  mix'd  at  times,  as  with  measured  skilly 
In  this  horrid  harmony. 

Up  brizzled  the  locks  of  Malcom's  heir. 
And  his  heart  it  quickly  beat, 
And  his  trembling  steed  shook  under  his  hand. 
And  Swain  cower'd  close  to  his  feet. 

When,  lo !  a  faint  light  thro'  tiie  porch 
Still  strong  and  strouffer  grew, 
And  shed  o'er  the  walls  and  the  lof\y  roof 
its  wan  and  dismal  hue. 

And  slowly  ent'ring  then  appear'd, 
Approaching  with  soundless  tread,  * 

A  funeral  band  in  dark  array, 
As  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
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The  first  that  walk*d  were  torchmen  ten, 
To  lighten  their  gloomy  road, 
And  each  wore  the  face  of  an  angrj  fiend, 
And  on  cloven  goats'  feet  trod. 

And  the  next  that  walk*d  as  moarners  meet, 
Were  murderers  twain  and  twain, 
With  bloody  hands  and  surtout  red, 
Befourd  with  many  a  stain. 

Each  with  a  cut-cord  round  his  neck. 
And  red-strain'd,  starting  ejen, 
Show'd  that  upon  the  gibbet  tree 
His  earthly  end  had  b^n. 

And  after  these,  in  solemn  state, 
There  came  an  open  bier, 
Borne  on  black,  shapeless,  rampant  forms. 
That  did  but  half  appear. 

And  on  that  bier  a  corse  was  laid. 
As  corse  could  never  lie, 
That  did  by  decent  hands  composed 
In  nature  s  struggles  die. 

Nor  stretch *d,  nor  swath'd,  but  every  limb 

In  strong  distortion  lay, 

As  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  death 

Is  fiz'd  the  lifeless  clay. 

And  in  its  breast  was  a  broken  knife. 
With  the  black  blood  boltcr'd  round ; 
And  its  face  was  tlie  face  of  an  aged  man, 
With  the  filleted  locks  unbound. 

Its  features  were  fixed  in  horrid  strength, 
And  the  glaze  of  its  half-closed  eye 
A  last  dread  parting  look  express'd. 
Of  woe  and  agony. 

But,  oh !  the  horrid  form  to  trace. 
That  followed  it  close  behind, 
In  fashion  of  the  chief-mourner, 
What  words  shall  minstrel  find  ? 

In  his  lifled  hand,  with  straining  grasp, 
A  broken  knife  he  press'd, 
The  other  half  of  the  cursed  blade 
Was  that  in  the  corse's  breast. 

And  in  his  blasted,  horrid  fiice, 
Full  strongly  mark'd,  I  ween. 
The  features  of  the  aged  corse 
In  life's  full  prime  were  seen. 

Aye,  gn^  thy  teeth  and  tear  thy  hair. 
And  roll  thine  eye-balls  wild, 
Thou  horrible  accursed  son. 
With  a  father's  blood  defiled  ! 

Back  from  the  bier  with  strong  recoil, 
Still  onward  as  they  ffo. 
Doth  he  in  vain  his  harrow 'd  head. 
And  writliing  body  throw. 

For.  closing  round,  a  band  of  fiends 
Full  fiercely  with  him  deal. 


And  force  him  o'er  the  bier  to  bend, 
With  their  fangs  of  red'hot  steel. 

Still  on  they  moved,  and  stopp'd  at  length, 
In  the  midst  of  the  trembling  hall. 
When  the  dismal  dirge,  from  its  loudest  pilch, 
Sunk  to  a  dying  fidl. 

But  whut  of  honour  next  ensued, 

No  mortal  tongue  can  tell, 

For  the  thrill'd  life  paus'd  in  Malcom's  heir. 

In  a  death-like  trance  he  fell. 

The  morning  rose  with  cheerful  light, 
On  the  country  fiir  and  near. 
But  neither  in  country,  tower,  nor  town, 
Could  they  find  Sir  IVlalcom's  heir. 

They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  wot, 
O'er  hill  and  vale  they  ran. 
And  m^t  him  at  last  on  the  blasted  heilh, 
A  crazed  and  wretched  man. 

He  will  to  no  one  utter  his  tale. 
But  the  priest  of  St.  Cuthbert's  cell. 
And  aye,  when  the  midnight  warning  sooodt, 
He  hastens  his  beads  to  tell. 


NOTE, 

Tht  yell  of  pain,  and  the  wail  ofwotf 
And  the  short  shrill  shriek  offB&r^ 
Thro^  the  vdnnowing  sotmd  ofaJmnmieJUtwit. 
—P.  559. 

In  Miss  Holford's  poem  of  Margaret  of  An- 
jou,  there  is  an  assemblage  of  sounds,  preced- 
ing a  scene  of  terrific  incantation,  which  is 
finely  imagined,  and  produces  a  powerful  ef- 
fect :  and  this  passage  in  my  second  ballid 
may,  perhaps,  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  thit 
I  have  had  that  description  in  my  mind  whni 
I  wrote  it.  Had  this  been  the  case,  I  shooM 
have  owned  it  readily.  But  the  BalUd  ol 
Malcom's  heir  was  written  several  yfais  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  aboTe-oentiooed 
poem,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  immediate 
friends  of  my  own  family  :  though,  as  nocopy 
of  it  was  ever  given  away,  it  was  impoMble 
it  could  ever  reach  further.  I  therefore  chim 
it,  though  acknowledging  great  inferiority, tf 
a  coincidence  in  thought  with  thatdistingaisb- 
ed  author. 

**  Their  senses  reel'd, — for  eyerr  sound 
Which  the  ear  loves  not,  fill'd  toe  air ; 
Each  din  that  reason  might  confound 
Echoed  in  ceaseless  tumult  there ! 
Swift  whirling  wheels, — ^the  shriek  intense 
Of  one  who  dies  by  violence  ;— 
Tells,  hoarse  and  deep,  from  blood-hoands 

throat ; 
The  ni^rht-crow's  evil-boding  note  ; 
Such  wild  and  chattering  sounds  as  throng 
Upon  the  moon-struck  icfeot's  tongue ; 
The  roar  of  bursting  flames,  the  &ah 
Of  waters  wildly  swelling  round, 
Which,  unrestrain'd  by  dyke  or  mound, 
Leap  down  at  once  with  hideous  crash." 

Margaret  ofAnjom,  Cant.  VII 
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THE    ELDEN   TREE. 

A  FKAST  was  spread  in  the  Baron *8  hall. 
And  loud  waa  the  merry  sound, 
As  minatrels  played  at  lady's  call. 
And  the  cup  went  sparkling  round. 

For  gentle  dames  rat  there,  1  trow, 
By  men  of  mickle  might, 
And  many  a  chief  wiui  dark-red  brow, 
And  muiy  a  burly  knight. 

Each  had  fought  in  war's  grim  ranks, 
And  some  on  the  surgy  sea, 
And  some  on  Jordan's  sacred  banks, 
For  the  cause  of  Christentie. 

But  who  thinks  now  of.blood  or  strife, 
Or  Moorish  or  Paynim  foe  P 
Their  eyes  beam  bright  with  social  life. 
And  their  hearts  wiUi  kindness  glow. 

"  Gramercie  Chieflain,  on  thy  tale  ! 
**  It  smacks  of  thy  merry  mood.*' — 
**  Aye,  Monks  are  sly,  and  women  frail, 
"  Smce  rock  and  mountain  stood." 

"  Tye,  fye !  sir  knight,  thy  tongue  is  keen, 
"  'Tis  sharper  than  thy  steel,'*— 
"  So  gentle  lady,  are  thine  eycn, 
"  As  we  poor  lovers  feel." 

«  Gome,  pledge  me  well,  my  lady  gay, 
*<  Come,  pledge  me,  noble  frere  ; 
''  Each  cheexful  mate  on  such  a  day, 
**  Is  friend  or  mistress  dear." 

And  louder  still  comes  jeer  and  boast. 
As' the  flaggons  faster  pour, 
Till  son^,  and  tale,  and  laugh  are  lost 
In  a  wildly  mingled  roar. 

Aye,  certes,  'tis  an  hour  of  glee, 
For  the  Baron  himsnlf  doth  smile. 
And  nods  his  head  right  cheerily, 
And  quaffs  his  cup  tlie  while. 

What  recks  he  now  of  midnight  fear. 
Or  the  night  wind's  dismal  moan  r 
As  it  tosses  the  boughs  of  that  Elden  Tree, 
Which  he  thinketh  so  oil  upon  ? 

Long  years  have  past  since  a  deed  was  done. 
By  its  doer  only  seen, 
And  there  lives  not  a  man  beneath  the  sun. 
Who  wotteth  that  deed  hath  been. 

So  gay  was  he,  so  gay  were  all. 
They  mark'd  not  the  growing  gloom ; 
Nor  wist  they  how  the  dark'ning  hall 
Lower'd  like  the  close  of  doom. 

Dull  grew  tiie  goblet's  sheen,  and  grim 
The  features  ofevery  guest. 
And  colourless  banners  aloft  hung  dim, 
Like  the  clouds  of  the  drizzly  west. 


Hath  time  pass'd  then  so  swill  of  pace  ? 
Is  this  the  twilight  grey  ? 
A  flash  of  light  pass  d  thro*  the  place, 
Like  the  glaring  noon  of  day. 

Fierce  glanced  the  momentary  blaze 
O  er  all  the  gallant  train, 
And  each  visage  pale,  with  dazzled  gaze. 
Was  seen  and  lost  again. 

And  the  thunder's  rolling  peal,  from  far. 
Then  on  and  onward  drew, 
And  varied  its  sound  like  the  broil  of  war. 
And  loud  and  louder  grew. 

Still  glares  the  lightning  blue  and  pale. 
And  roars  th'  astounding  din ; 
And  rattle  the  windows  with  bickering  hail, 
And  the  rafters  ring  within. 

And  cowering  hounds  tlie  board  beneatli 
Are  howling  with  piteous  moan. 
While  lords  and  dames  sit  still  as  death. 
And  words  ore  utter'd  none. 

At  length  in  the  waning  tempest's  fall. 
As  light  from  the  welkin  broke, 
A  frighten'd  man  rush'd  thro*  the  hall, 
And  words  to  the  Baron  spoke. 

"The  thunder  hath  stricken  your  tree  so 

fair, 
"  Its  roots  on  green-sward  lie," — 
"  What  tree .? "— "  The  Elden  planted  tliere 
"  Some  tliirty  years  gone  by." 

"  And  wherefore  starest  thou  on  me  so, 
"  With  a  face  so  ghastly  wild  ?  "— 
**  White  bones  are  found  in  the  mould  below, 
"  Like  the  bones  of  a  stripling  child." 

Pale  he  became  as  the  shrouded  dead. 
And  his  eye-balls  fix'd  as  stone ; 
And  down  on  his  bosom  dropp*d  his  head, 
And  he  utter'd  a  stifled  groan. 

Then  from  the  board,  each  guest  amazed, 
Sprauff  up,  and  curiously 
Upon  his  sudden  misery  gazed. 
And  wonder'd  what  might  be. 

Out  spoke  the  ancient  seneschal, 
"  I  pray  ye  stand  apart, 
''  Both  gentle  dames  and  nobles  all, 
"  This  grief  is  at  his  heart. 

«  Go.  call  St.  Cuthbert's  monk  with  speed, 
"And  let  him  be  quickly  shriven, 
"  And  fetch  ye  a  leech  for  his  body*s  need, 
*•  To  dight  mm  for  earth  or  heaven.*' 

"  No,  fetch  me  a  priest,*'  the  Baron  said. 
In  a  voice  that  seem'd  uttered  with  pain ; 
And  he  shudder'd  and  shrunk,  as  he  faintly 

bade 
His  noble  guests  remain. 
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Heaven's  eye  each  lecret  deed  doth  scan, 
"  Heaven's  justice  all  sboald  fear : 
*'  What  I  confisM  to  the  holy  man, 
'*  Both  Heaven  and  you  shall  hear." 

And  soon  St  CiUhbert's  monk  stood  by 
With  visa^  sad  but  sweety 
And  cast  on  the  Baron  a  piteous  eye. 
And  the  fiaron  knelt  low  at  his  feet. 

**  O  Father !  I  have  done  a  deed 

<<  Which  God  alone  did  know  ; 

**  A  brother's  blood  these  hands  have  shed, 

"  With  many  a  fiend-like  blow : 

"  Far  fiends  lent  strength  like  a  powerful 

charm, 
'<  And  my  youthful  breast  imuell'd, 
'^  And  1  laugh 'd  to  see  beneatn  my  arm 
*<  The  sickly  stripling  quell'd. 

*'  A  mattock  from  its  pit  I  took, 

"  Dug  deep  for  the  Eiden  Tree, 

*<  And  I  tempted  the  youth  therein  to  look 

**  Some  curious  sight  to  see. 

"  The  woodmen  to  their  meal  were  gone, 

**  And  ere  they  return 'd  again, 

**  I  had  planted  that  tree  with  my  strength 

alone, 
«  O'er  the  body  of  the  slain. 

*^  Ah !  gladly  smiled  mv  Father  then, 

**  And  seldom  he  smiled  on  me, 

<<  When  he  heard  that  my  skill,  like  the  skill 

of  men, 
<<  Had  planted  the  Elden  Tree. 

"  But  where  was  his  eldest  son  so  dear, 
**  Who  nearest  his  heart  had  been  ? 
"  They  sought  him  far,  they  sought  him  near, 
*'  But  the  boy  no  more  was  seen. 

**  And  thus  his  life  and  lands  he  lost, 
**  And  his  Father's  love  beside  : 
"  The  thought  that  ever  rankled  most 
"  In  this  heart  of  secret  pride. 

"  Ah !  could  the  partial  parent  wot 
"  The  cruel  pang  he  gives, 
**  To  the  child  neglected  and  forgot, 
*<  Who  under  his  cold  eye  lives  ! 

"  His  elder  rights  did  my  envy  move, 
"  These  lands  and  their  princely  hall; 
<<  But  it  was  our  Father^i  partial  love, 
**  I  envy'd  him  most  of  all. 

*'  Now  thirty  years  have  o'er  me  past, 
"  And,  to  the  e^e  of  man, 
"  My  lot  was  with  the  happy  cast, 
*'  My  heart  it  could  not  scan. 

<*  Oh !  I  have  heard  in  the  dead  of  night, 
*'  My  murther'd  brother's  groan, 
**  And  shudder'd,  as  the  pale  moon-light 
"  On  the  mangled  body  soone. 


^  My  veij  miners,  pent  in  gloom, 
"  Whose  toil  my  coSers  stored, 
*^  And  coned  belike  their  cbeerlen 
"  Were  happier  than  their  lord. 


"  O  holy  man !  my  tale  is  told 
'*  With  pain,  with  tean,  with  shaine ; 
^  May  penance  hard,  may  alms  of  gold, 
**  Some  ghostly  &vour  claim  ? 

**  The  knotted  scouige  shall  drink  my  Uood, 
«  The  earth  my  bed  shall  be, 
**  And  bitter  tears  my  daily  food, 
<<  To  earn  Heaven's  grace  for  me." 

Now,  where  that  rueful  deed  was  done. 
Endow 'd  with  rights  and  lands, 
Its  sharp  spires  bright'ning  in  the  son, 
A  stately  Abbey  stands. 

And  the  meekest  monk,  whose  life  is  there 
Still  spent  on  bended  knee. 
Is  he  who  built  that  Abbey  fiur. 
And  planti*d  the  Elden  Tree. 


THE    GHOST    OF    FADON. 

Oif  Gask*s  deserted  ancient  hall 
Was  twilight  closing  fast, 
And,  in  its  dismal  shadows,  all 
Seem'd  lofly,  void,  and  vast 

All  sounds  of  life,  now  reft  and  bare. 
From  its  walls  had  pass'd  away, 
But  the  stir  of  small  birds  shelter'd  there. 
Dull  owl,  or  clatt'ring  jay. 


Loop-hole  and  window,  dimly  seen. 
With  faint  light  passing  through, 
Grew  dimmer  still, andthe  dreary 
Was  £uiing  firom  the  view : 


When  the  trampling  sound  of  banded 
Came  from  the  court  without; 
Words  of  debate  and  call,  and  then 
A  loud  and  angxy  shout 


But  mingled  echoes  from  within 

A  mimick  mock'ry  made, 

And  the  bursting  door,  with  forious  din, 

On  jarring  hinges  bray'd. 

An  eager  band,  press'd  rear  on  van, 
Rush'd  in  with  ckun'rous  sound. 
And  their  chief,  the  goodUest,  bravest  man 
That  e'er  trode  Scottish  ground. 

Then  spoke  forthwith  that  leader  bold, 
"  We  war  with  wayward  fate  : 
'*  These  walls  are  bare,  the  hearth  is  cold, 
"  And  all  is  desolate. 

"  With  fast  nnbroke  and  thirst  unslaked, 
**  Must  we  on  the  hard  ground  sleep  f 
"  Or,  like  ghosts  from  vaulted  chaniel  waked 
«  Our  cheerless  vigU  keep  .> " 
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**  Hard  hap  this  day  in  bloody  field, 
**  Te  bravely  have  suatain'd, 
"  And  for  your  pains  this  dismal  bield, 
''  And  empty  board  have  gain'd. 

"  Hie,  Malcom,  to  that  varlet*8  steed, 
**  And  search  if  yet  remain 
"  Some  homely  store,  but  good  at  need, 
"  Spent  nature  to  sustain. 

''  Cheer  up,  mv  friends !  still,  heart  in  hand, 

'<  Tho*  few  ana  spent  we  be, 

*^  We  are  the  pith  of  our  native  land, 

**  And  we  shall  still  be  free. 

<'  Cheer  up !  tho*  scant  and  coarse  our  meal, 
"  In  this  our  sad  retreat, 
**  We'll  fill  our  horn  to  Scotland's  weal, 
"  And  that  will  make  it  sweet." 

Then  all,  full  cheerly ,  as  they  could. 

Their  willing  service  lent, 

Some  broke   the  boughs,  some  heap'd  the 

wood. 
Some  struck  the  sparkling  flint. 

And  a  fire  they  kindled  speedily. 
Where  the  hall's  last  fire  liad  been. 
And  pavement,  walls,  and  raflers  high« 
In  the  rising  blaze  were  seen. 

Red  gleam  on  each  tall  buttress  pour'd 
The  lenffthen'd  hall  alon?, 
And  talfand  black  behind  them  lower'd 
Their  shadows  deep  and  strong. 

The  ceiling,  ribb'd  with  massy  oak. 
From  hick  rins  flames  below. 
As  light  and  snadow  o'er  it  broke, 
SeenTd  wav'ring  to  and  fro. 

Their  scanty  meal  was  on  the  ground, 
Spread  by  the  firiendly  light, 
And  they  made  the  brown-hom  circle  round, 
As  cheerly  as  they  might. 

Some  talk  of  horses,  weapons,  mail. 
Some  of  their  late  defeat. 
By  treach'ry  caused,  and  many  a  tale 
Of  Southron  spy's  retreat. 

'*  Aye,  well,"  says  one, "  ray  sinking  heart 

"  Did  some  disaster  bode, 

"  When  faithless  Fadon's  wilv  art 

"  Beguiled  us  flrom  the  road.'*^ 

"  But  well  repaid  by  Providence 
''Are  such  false  deeds  we  see ; 
''  He's  had  his  rightful  recompense, 
'*  And  cursed  let  nim  be." 

**  Oh !  curse  him  not !  I  needs  must  roe 
"  That  stroke  so  rashly  given  : 
*^  If  he  to  us  were  false  or  true, 
"la  known  to  righteous  Heaven." 


So  «poke  their  chief,  then  silent  all 
Remain'd  in  sombre  mood. 
Till  they  heard  a  bugle's  larum  call 
Sound  distant  thro'  Uie  wood. 

**  Rouse  ve,  my  friends !  '*  the  chieflain  said, 
*'  That  blast,  from  friend  or  foe, 
"  Comes  from  the  west ;  thro'  forest  shade 
*'  With  wary  caution  go. 

**  And  bring  me  tidings.    Speed  ye  well !  " 
Forth  three  bold  wamo^  past. 
Then  from  the  east  with  fuller  swell 
Was  heard  the  bugle  blast. 

9 

Out  past  tliree  warriors  more ;  then  shr ill. 
The  nom  blew  from  the  north, 
And  other  eager  warriors  still, 
As  banded  scouts,  went  forth. 

Till  from  their  chief  each  war-mate  good 
Had  to  the  forest  gone, 
And  he,  who  fear'd  not  flesh  and  blood. 
Stood  by  the  fire  alone. 

He  stood,  wrapp'd  in  a  musing  dream, 
Nor  rais'd  his  drooping  head. 
Till  a  sudden,  alter  d,  paly  gleam 
On  all  around  was  spread. 

Such  dull,  diminish'd,  sombre  sheen 
From  moon  eclips'd,  by  swain 
Belated,  or  lone  herd  is  seen 
O'er-mantling  hill  and  plain. 

Then  to  the  fitful  fire  he  tum'd, 
Wliich  higher  and  brighter  grew, 
Till  the  flame  like  a  bdeful  meteor  bum'd 
Of  clear  sulphureous  blue. 

Then  wist  the  chief,  some  soul  unblest. 
Of  spirit  of  power  was  near ; 
And  his  eyes  adown  the  hall  he  cast, 
Yet  nought  did  there  appear. 

But  he  felt  a  strange  unearthly  breath 

Upon  the  chill  air  borne. 

And  he  heard  at  the  gate,  like  a  blast  of 

wrath. 
The  sound  of  Fadon's  horn. 

Owls,  bats,  and  swallows,  flutt'ring,  out 
From  hole  and  crevice  flew, 
Circlin?  the  lofly  roof  about. 
As  loud  and  long  it  blew. 

His  noble  hound  sprang  from  his  lair. 
The  midnight  rouse  to  greet. 
Then,  like  a  timid  trembling  hare, 
Couch'd  at  his  master's  feet. 

Between  his  legs  his  drooping  tail. 
Like  dog  of  vulgar  race, 
He 'hid,  and  with  strange  piteous  wail 
Look'd  in  his  master's  face. 
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The  porch  scem'd  void,  but  vapour  dim 
Soon  fill'd  the  lowerinj^  room, 
Then  was  he  aware  ofa  figure  grim, 
Approaching  thro'  the  gloom. 

And  striding  as  it  onward  came, 
The  vapour  wore  away, 
Till  it  stood  distinctly  bj  the  flame, 
Like  a  form  in  the  noon  of  day. 

Well  Wallace  knew  that  form,  that  head, 
That  throat  unbraced  and  bare, 
Mark'd  deep  with  atf^aming  circlet  red, 
And  he  utter *d  a  rapid  prayer. 

But  when  the  spectre  rais'd  its  arm. 
And  brandished  its  glltt'ring  blade, 
That  moment  broke  fear's  chilly  charm 
On  noble  WalUice  laid. 

The  threaten'd  combat  was  to  him 
Relief;  with  wenpon  bare, 
He  rush*d  upon  the  warrior  ^rim, 
But  his  flword  shore  empty  air. 

Then  the  spectre  smiled  with  a  ghastly  grin, 
And  ita  warrior-semblance  fled. 
And  its  features  ctcw  slonv,  fljt'd,  and  thin, 
Like  Uic  face  of  the  stiflen  d  dead. 

The  head  a  further  moment  crown'd 
The  body's  stately  wreck, 
Shook  hideously,  and  to  the  ground 
Dropt  from  the  bolter'd  neck. 

Back  shrunk  the  noble  chief  aghast, 
And  longer  tarried  not, 
But  quicRly  to  tlie  portal  past. 
To  shun  the  horrid  spot 

But  in  the  portal,  stifl*  and  tall, 

The  apparition  stood. 

And  Wallace  turn'd  and  cross 'd  the  hall. 

Where  enuance  to  the  wood. 

By  other  door  he  hoped  to  snatch, 
Whose  pent  arch  darkly  lowered, 
]t>it  there,  like  sentry  on  his  watch, 
The  dreadful  phantom  tower'd. 

Then  up  the  ruin'd  stairs  so  steep. 
He  ran  with  panting  breath, 
And  from  a  window — dcap'rate  leap ! 
Sprang  to  the  court  beueatli. 

O'er  wall  and  ditch  he  quickly  got, 
Thro'  brake  and  bushy  stream, 
When  suddenly  thro'  darkness  shot 
A  red  and  lurid  gleam. 

He  look'd  behind,  and  that  lurid  light 
Forth  from  the  castle  came  ; 
Within  its  circuit  thro'  tlie  night 
Appcar'd  an  elrich  flame. 

Red  glow'd  each  window,  slit,  and  door, 
Like  mouths  of  furnace  hot, 


And  tint  of  deepest  Uackness  wore 

The  walls  and  sleepy  moaL 

But  soon  it  rose  with  bright*miig  power. 
"nil  bush  and  ivy  green. 
And  wall-flower,  mngtng  breach  and  tower, 
Distinctly  might  be  seen. 


Then  a  spreading  blaze  with  eddying 
Its  spiral  surges  rear'd, 
And  then  alon  on  the  stately  keep, 
Fadon's  Ghost  appeared. 


A  burning  rafler,  biasing  bright. 

It  wielded  in  its  hand  ; 

And  ita  warrior-form,  of  human  beiglit, 

Dilated  grew,  and  grand. 

Coped  by  a  curling  tawnv  cloud, 
With  tints  sulphureous  blent. 
It  rose  with  burst  of  thunder  load. 
And  up  the  welkin  went. 

High,  high  it  rose  with  wid'ning  glare. 
Sent  far  o'er  land  and  main, 
And  shut  into  the  lofly  air. 
And  all  was  dark  again. 

A  spell  of  horror  lapt  him  round, 
Chill'd,  motionless,  amazed. 
His  Terv  pulse  of  life  was  bound 
As  on  black  night  he  gazed. 

Till  harness'd  warriors'  heafy  txead. 
From  echoing  dell  arose ; 
"  Thank  Gi>d  !  "  with  utter'd  voice,  he 
'^  For  here  come  living  foes." 

With  kindling  soul  that  brand  he  drew 
Which  boldest  Southron  fears. 
But  soon  the  friendly  call  he  knew. 
Of  his  gallant  brave  compeers. 


With  haste  each  wond'rous  tale  was  told. 
How  still,  in  vain  pursuit. 
They  follow'd  the  norn  thro'  wood  and  woU, 
And  Wallace  alone  was  mute. 

Day  rose ;  but  silent,  sad,  and  pale. 
Stood  the  bravest  of  Scottish  race ; 
And  each  warrior's  heart  began  to  quail, 
When  he  look'd  in  his  leader's  fhce. 


NOTE. 

Blind  Harry,  oiler  relating  how  Wallac? 
and  his  men  having  taken  shelter  in  Ihr  oM 
hall  of  Cask,  and  made  a  meal  uf  what  prtv 
visions  they  had  with  them,  were  alarmed 
with  the  sound  of  a  horn,  which  caused  the 
chief  to  send  out  into  the  wood  two  of  liia  fol- 
lowers at  a  time,  repeatedly,  till  he  was  k4 
alone,  continues  thus : — 

"  When  that  alone  Wallace  was  leaved  there 
The  awful  blast  abounded  meikle  mare ; 
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Then  trowed  he  well  they  [the  enemy]  had 

his  lodging  seen  ,  ' 

His  aword  he  drew  of  noble  met&l  keen, 
Syne  forth  he  went  whereat  he  heard  the 

horn; 
Without  the  door,  Fawdon  was  him  befom 
Ab  to  his  sight,  his  own  head  in  his  hand. 
A  cross  he  made,  when  he  saw  him  so  stand: 
At  Wallace  with  the  head  he  swakked  there, 
And  he  in  haste  soon  hint  it  by  the  hair, 
Sjrne  ont  again  at  him  he  could  it  cast, 
loto  his  heart  he  greatly  was  aghast, 
Right  well  he  trowed  it  was  no  sprit  of  man, 
It  was  some  devil  that  sick  malice  be?an. 
He  wist  not  wale  there  longer  for  to  bide. 
Up  thro'  the  hall  thus  W^ht  Wallace  can 

glide 
To  a  close  stair,  the  boards  he  rave  in  twin, 
Fifteen  fooMarge  he  lap  out  of  that  inn. 
Up  the  water  he  suddenly  could  fare, 
Again  he  blink*d  what  pearance  he  saw  there, 
He  thought  he  saw  Fawdon,  that  ugly  Syre 
That  hailhall  he  had  set  into  a  fire ; 
A  great  rafter  he  had  into  his  hand. 
Wallace  as  then  no  longer  could  he  stand." 


A  NOVEMBER  NIGHT'S  TRAVELLER. 

Hx,  who  with  journey  well  begun, 
Beneath  the  beam  of  morning's  sun. 
Stretching  his  yiew  o'er  hill  and  dale. 
And  distant  city,  (thro'  its  veil 
Of  smoke,  dark  spires  andchimnies  shewing,) 
O'er  haryest-lanos  with  plenty  flowing, 
What  time  the  rous'd  and  busy,  meeting 
On  King's  highway,  exchange  their  greet- 
ing,— 
Feels  his  cheer'd  heart  with  pleasure  beat, 
As  on  his  way  he  holds.    And  great 
Delight  hath  he,  who  travels  late, 
What  time  the  moon  doth  hold  her  state 
In  the  clear  sky,  while  down  and  dale 
Repose  in  light  so  pure  and  pale  \ — 
While  lake  and  pool  and  stream  are  seen 
Weaving  their  maze  of  silv'ry  sheen, ~* 
While  cot  and  mansion,  rock  and  glade, 
And  tower  and  street,  in  light  and  shade 
Strongly  contrasted,  are,  I  trow ! 
Grander  than  aught  of  noon-day  show, 
Soothing  the  pensive  mind. 

And  yet, 
When  moon  is  dark,  and  sun  is  set. 
Not  reft  of  pleasure  is  the  wight, 
Who,  in  snug  chaise,  at  close  of  night 
Be^s  his  journey  in  the  dark, 
With  crack  of  wmp  and  ban-dog's  bark. 
And  jarring  wheels,  and  children  bawling. 
And  voice  of  surly  ostler,  calling 
To  postpboy,  thro  the  mingled  (Sn, 
Some  message  to  a  neighb'ring  inn, 
Which  souod  confus'd^  in  his  ear ; 
The  lonely  way's  commencing  cheer. 

With  dull  November's  starless  sky 
O'er  head,  hifl>^cy  soare  not  high. 
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The  carriage  lamps  a  white  light  throw 
Alonff  the  road,  and  strangely  shew 
Familiar  things  which  cheat  the  eyes. 
Like  friends  in  motley  masker's  guise. 
*'  What's  that?  or  dame,  or  mantled  maid. 
Or  herdboy  gather'd  in  hit  plaid, 
Which  leans  against  yon  wall  his  back  i 
No ;  'tis  in  sooth  a  tiny  stack 
Of  turf  or  peat,  or  rooty  wood. 
For  cottage  fire  the  winter's  food. — " 
''  Ha !  yonder  shady  nook  discovers 
A  gentle  pair  of  rustic  loveiis. 
Out  on't !  a  pair  of  harmless  calves, 
Thro'  straggling  bushes  seen  by  halves. — " 
''  What  thing  of  strange  unshapely  height 
Approaches  slowly  on  the  light, 
That  like  a  hunch-back 'd  giant  seems, 
And  now  is  whit'ning  in  its  beams? 
'Tis  but  a  hind,  whose  burly  back 
Is  bearing  home  a  loaded  sack. — '* 
"  What's  that,  like  spots  of  flecker'd  snow. 
Which  on  tiie  road's  wide  margin  show  ? 
'Tis  linen  left  to  bleach  by  night." 
"  Gra'mercy  on  us!  see  fright? 
Some  witch  is  casting  cantrajps  there ; 
The  linen  hovers  in  the  air ! — 
Pooh !  soon  or  late  all  wonders  cease, 
We  have  but  scared  a  flock  of  geese. — " 
Thus  oft  thro'  Ufe  we  do  misdeem 
Of  things  that  are  not  what  they  seem. 
Ah !  could  we  there  with  as  slight  skathe 
Divest  us  of  our  cheated  faith ' 
And  then  belike ,  when  chiming  bells 
The  near  approach  of  waggon  tells, 
He  wistful  looks  to  see  it  come, 
Its  bulk  emerging  from  the  gloom. 
With  dun  tarpawling  o'er  it  thrown. 
Like  a  huge  mammoth,  moving  on. 
But  yet  more  pleas'd,  thro*  murky  air 
He  spies  the  distant  bonfire's  glare; 
And,  nearer  to  the  spot  advancing. 
Black  imps  and  goblins  round  it  dancing ; 
And,  nearer  still,  distinctly  traces 
The  featur'd  disks  of  happy  faces. 
Grinning  and  roaring  in  their  glory, 
Like  Bacchants  wild  of  ancient  story, 
And  making  murgeons  to  the  flame, 
As  it  were  play-mate  of  their  game. 
Full  well,  1  trow,  could  modem  stage 
Such  acting  for  the  noniie  engage, 
A  crowded  audience  every  night 
Would  press  to  see  the  jovial  sight ; 
And  this,  from  cost  and  squeezing  free, 
November's  nightly  trav'llers  sec. 

Thro*  village,  lane,  or  hamlet  going. 
The  light  trom  cottage  window  shewing 
Its  inmates  at  their  evening  fare, 
By  rousing  fire,  and  earthenware — 
And  pewter  trenchers  on  the  shelf, — 
Harmless  display  of  worldly  pelf! — 
Is  transient  vision  to  the  eye 
Of  hasty  traveller  passing  by ; 
Tet  much  of  pleasmg  import  tells, 
And  cherish 'd  in  the  fancy  dwells, 
Where  simple  innocence  and  mirth 
Encircle  still  the  cottage  hearth. 
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AcroM  the  road  a  fiery  glare 
Doth  blacksmith's  open  forge  declare, 
Where  furnace-blast,  and  measur'd  dm 
Of  hammers  twain,  and  all  within, — 
The  brawny  mates  their  labour  plying, 
From  heated  bar  the  red  sparks  flying, 
And  idle  neighbours  standing  by 
With  open  month  and  dazzled  eye. 
The  rough  and  sooty  walls  with  store 
Of  chains  and  horae-shoes  studded  o'er, — 
An  armory  of  sullied  sbeen,-^— 
All  momently  are  heard  and  seen. 

Nor  does  he  often  fail  to  meet, 
In  market  town's  dark  narrow  street, 
(Even  when  the  night  on  pitchy  wings 
The  sober  hour  of  bed-time  brings,) 
Amusement.    From  the  alehouse  door, 
Having  full  bravely  paid  his  score. 
Issues  the  tipsy  artisan. 
With  tipsier  brother  of  the  can. 
And  oft  to  wile  him  homeward  tries 
With  coaxing  words,  so  wond'rous  wise  I 
The  dame  demure,  from  visit  late. 
Her  lantern  borne  before  in  state 
By  sloven  footboy,  paces  slow, 
With  patten'd  feet  and  hooded  brow. 
Where  the  seam'd  window-board  betrays 
Interior  light,  full  closely  lays 
The  eves'Sropper  his  curious  ear, 
Some  neighbour's  tire-side  talk  to  hear ; 
While,  flrom  an  upper  casement  bending, 
A  household  maia,  belike,  is  sending 
From  jug  or  ewer  a  slopy  shower, 
That  moJces  him  homeward  fleetly  scour. 
From  lower  rooms  few  gleams  are  sent, 
From  blazing  hearth,  thro'  chink  or  rent ; 
But  from  the  loftier  chambers  peer 
(Where  damsels  doff  their  gentle  geer. 
For  rest  preparing  J  tapers  bright. 
Which  give  a  momentary  sight 
Of  some  fair  form  with  visage  glowing. 
With  loosen'd  braids  and  tresses  flowing. 
Who,  busied,  by  the  mirror  stands, 
With  bending  head  and  up-rais'd  hands. 
Whoso  moving  shadow  strangely  falls 
With  size  enlarged  on  roof  and  walls. 
Ah  !  lovely  are  the  things..  I  ween, 
By  arrowy  Speed's  lieht  glam'rie  seen ! 
Fancy,  so  touched,  wul  long  retain 
That  quickly  seen,  nor  seen  again. 

But  now  he  spies  the  flaring  door 
Of  bridled  Swan  or  gilded  Hoar, 
At  which  the  bowing  waiter  stands 
To  know  th'  alighting  guest's  commands. 
A  place  of  bustle,  dirt,  and  din. 
Cursing  without,  scolding  within ; 
Of  narrow  means  and  ample  boast, 
The  trav'ller's  stated  haltmg  post, 
Where  trunks  are  missing  or  derang'd, 
And  parcels  lost  and  hohws  chang'd. 

Yet  this  short  scene  of  noisy  coil 
But  serves  our  trav'ller  as  a  foil, 
Enhancing  what  succeeds,  and  lending 
A  charm  to  pensive  quiet,  sending 


To  home  and  firiends,  left  &r  behind. 

The  kindliest  musings  of  his  mind; 

Or,  should  they  stray  to  thoughts  oif  pain, 

A  dimness  o'er  the  haggard  train 

A  mood  and  hour  like  this  will  throw. 

As  vez'd  and  burthen'd  spirits  know. 

Night,  loneliness,  and  motion  are 

Agents  of  power  to  distance  care ; 

To  distance,  not  discard ;  for  then. 

Withdrawn  from  busy  haunts  of  men. 

Necessity  to  act  suspended. 

The  present,  past,  and  future  blended. 

Like  figures  of  a  mazy  dance, 

,  Weave  round  the  soul  a  dreamy  tnaoe. 

Till  jolting  stone,  or  turnpike  gate 

Arouse  him  from  the  soothing  state. 

And  when  the  midnight  hour  is  past. 

If  thro'  the  night  his  journey  last. 

When  still  and  lonely  is  the  road. 

Nor  living  creature  moves  ahroad. 

Then  most  of  all.  like  fabled  wizard. 

Night  slily  dons  ner  cloak  and  vizard. 

His  eyes  at  ev'ry  comer  greeting. 

With  some  new  slight  ofaezfrons  cheatuig. 

And  cunningly  his  sight  betravs, 

Ev'n  with  his  own  lamps*  partial  rays. 

The  road,  that  in  fair  simple  day 
Thro'  pasture-land  or  corn-fields  ky, 
A  broken  hedge-row's  ragged  sereea 
Skirting  its  weedy  raargm  green, — 
With  boughs  projectin^r,  interke'd 
With  thorn  and  briar,  distinctly  traced 
On  the  deep  shadows  at  their  back, 
That  deeper  sink  to  pitchy  black, 
Appearing  oft  to  Fancv's  eye, 
Like  woven  boughs  or  tapestiiey— 
Seems  now  to  wmd  thro'  tangleid  wood, 
Or  forest  wild,  inhere  Robin  Hood, 
With  all  his  outlaws,  stout  and  bold, 
In  olden  days  his  reign  might  hold. 
Where  vagrant  school-boy  tears  lo  roam. 
The  gypsy's  haunt,  the  woodman's  hoaie. 
Yea,  roofless  bam  and  ruin'd  wall. 
As  passing  lights  upon  them  &U, 
When  &vour  d  bv  surrounding  gloooi. 
The  castle's  ruin  d  state  assume. 

The  steamy  yapour  that  proceeds 
From  moisten'd  hide  of  weary  steeds. 
And  high  on  either  hand  doth  rise. 
Like  clouds,  storm-drifted,  past  him  lUes; 
While  liquid  mire,  by  their  hoofd  fret 
Cast  up,  adds  magic  to  the  cheat, 
Glancing  presumptuously  before  him. 
Like  yeflow  diamonds  of  Cairngorom. 

How  many  are  the  subtle  wave, 
By  which  sly  Night  the  eve  betrays, 
When  in  her  wild  fimtastic  mood, 
By  lone  and  wakeful  trav'ller  woo'd ! 
Shall  I  proceed  ^  O  no  •  for  now 
Upon  the  black  horizon's  brow 
Appears  a  line  of  tawtiy  light; 
Thy  reign  is  ended,  witching  Night ! 
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And  looii  thy  plaee  a  wizard  elph, 

(But  only  second  to  thyself 

In  ^lam'pe's  art)  will  quickly  take, 

Spreading  o'er  meadow ,  vale,  and  brake, 

Her  misty  shroad  of  pearljr  white : — 

A  modest,  tho'  deceitful  wight, 

Who  in  a  soiler,  gentler  way, 

Will  with  the  wslieful  lancj  play. 

When  knolls  of  woods,  their  oases  losing, 

Are  islands  on  a  lake  reposing, 

And  streeted  town,  of  mgh  pretence, 

As  rolls  away  the  vapour  dense, 

With  all  its  wavy  curling  billows. 

Is  but  a  row  of  pollard  willows. — 

O  no !  my •  traveler,  still  and  lone, 

A  far  fatiguing  way  hath  gone ; 

His  eyes  are  (um,  ne  stoops  his  crest, 

And  folds  his  arms,  and  goes  to  rest. 


SIR     MAURICE, 

▲   BALLAD. 

Sir  Mavricb  was  a  wealthy  lord. 

He  liv'd  in  the  north  countrie, 

Well  would  he  cope  with  foe-man*s  sword, 

Or  the  glance  of  a  lady's  eye. 

Now  all  his  armed  vassals  wait, 
A  staunch  and  burly  band. 
Before  his  stately  castle's  gate, 
Bound  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Above  the  spearmen's  lengthen'd  file. 
Are  fiffur'd  ensigns  flying ; 
Strok^  by  their  aeeper'sliand  the  while, 
Are  hamess'd  chargers  neighing. 

And  looks  of  woe,  and  looks  of  cheer, 
And  looks  the  two  between, 
On  many  a  warlike  face  appear, 
Where  tears  have  lately  been. 

For  all  they  love  is  left  behind ; 
Hope  beckons  them  before : 
Their  parting  saib  spread  to  the  wind. 
Blown  from  their  native  shore. 

Then  thro'  the  crowded  portal  paas'd 
Six  goodly  knights  and  tall ; 
Sir  Maunce  himself,  who  came  the  last, 
Was  goodliest  of  them  all. 

And  proudly  rov'd  with  hasty  eye 
O'er  all  the  warlike  train ; — 
**  Save  ye,  brave  comrades  !  prosp'rously. 
Heaven  send  us  o'er  the  main  ! 

"  But  see  I  right  ?  an  armed  band 
From  Moorham's  lordless  hall ; 
And  he  who  bears  the  high  command, 
Its  ancient  seneschal ! 

*^  Return ;  your  stately  keep  deftnd ; 
Defend  your  lady's  bower, 
I^st  ruoe  and  lawless  hands  should  rend 
That  lone  m&d  lovely  flower."-^ 


"  God  will  defend  our  lady  dear, 
And  we  will  cross  the  sea, 
From  slav'ry's  chain,  his  lot  severe. 
Our  noble  lord  to  fiee." — 

"  Nay,    nay !    some    wand'ring    minstrel's 

tongue. 
Hath  fram'd  a  story  vain  ; 
Thy  lord,  his  liesemen  brave  among. 
Near  Acre's  wall  was  slain." — 

''  Nay,  good  my  lord  !  for  had  his  life 
Been  lost  on  battle-ground, 
When  ceas'd  that  fell  and  fatal  strife. 
His  body  had  been  found." —  , 

''  No  faitli  to  such  delusions  give ; 
His  mortal  term  is  past." — 
"  Not  so !  not  BO .'  he  is  alive. 
And  will  be  found  at  last .'  " 

These  latter  words  right  eagerly 
From  a  slender  striplmg  broke. 
Who  stood  the  ancient  warrior  by, 
And  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

Sir  Maurice  started  at  the  sound. 
And  aU  from  top  to  toe 
The  stripling  scann'd,  who  to  the  ground 
His  blushing  face  bent  low. 

"  Is  this  thy  kinsman,  seneschal .' 
Thine  own  or  thy  sister's  son  i 
A  gentler  page,  in  tent  or  hall, 
Mine  eyes  ne'er  look'd  upon. — 

"  To  thine  own  home  return,  fair  youth  ! 
To  thine  own  home  return ; 
Give  ear  to  likely,  sober  truth. 
Nor  prudent  counsel  spurn. 

"  War  suits  thee  not,  if  boy  thou  art; 
And  if  a  sweeter  name 
Befit  thee,  do*  not  lightly  part 
With  maiden's  honour'd  fame." 

He  tum'd  him  from  his  liegemen  all. 
Who  round  their  chieftain  press'd ; 
His  very  shadow  on  the  wall 
His  troubled  mind  express'd. 

As  sometimes  slow  and  sometimes  fast 
He  paced  to  and  fro, 
His  plumy  crest  now  upward  cast 
in  air,  now  drooping  low. 

Sometimes  like  one  in  frantic  mood. 
Short  words  of  sound  he  utter'd, . 
And  sometimes,  stopping  short,  he  stood. 
As  to  himself  be  mutter  d. 

"  A  daughter's  love,  a  maiden's  pride ! 
And  may  they  not  affree  f 
Could  man  desire  alov'lier  bride, 
A  truer  fi'iend  than  she .' " 

''  Ilown,  cursed  thought !  a  boy's  garb 
Betrays  not  wanton  will, 
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Tet,  sharper  than  an  arrow'a  barbi 
That  fear  might  haunt  me  stilL'* 

He  matter'd  Ion?,  then  to  the  gate, 
Retam'd  and  look'd  around, 
But  the  aeneachal  and  his  stripling  mate 
Were  no  where  to  be  found. 

With  outward  cheer  and  inward  smart. 
In  warlike  fair  arra^, 
Did  Maurice  with  his  bands  depart. 
And  shoreward  bent  his  way. 

Their  stately  ship  rode  near  the  port, 
The  warriors  to  receive ; 
And  there,  with  blessings  kind  but  short, 
Did  friends  of  friends  xSke  leave. 

And  soon  they  saw  the  crowded  strand 
Wear  dimly  from  their  view ; 
And  soon  Uiey  saw  the  distant  land, 
A  line  of  hazy  blue. 

The  white-sat  I'd  ship  with  fav'rlng  breexe, 
In  all  her  gallant  pride, 
Mov'd  like  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 
That  rippled  far  and  wide. 

Sometimes  with  steady  course  she  went, 
O'er  wave  and  surge  careering ; 
Sometimes  with  sidelong  mast  she  bent, 
Her  wings  the  sea-foam  sheering. 

Sometimes,  with  poles  and  rigging  bare, 
She  scudded  before  the  blast ; 
But  safely  by  the  Syrian  shore, 
Her  anchor  dropt  at  last. 

What  mortial  honours  Maurice  won, 
Join'd  with  the  brave  and  great, 
From  the  fierce,  faithless  Saracen, 
1  may  nut  here  relate. 

With  boldest  band  on  bridge  of  moat, 
With  champion  on  the  plain. 
r  th'  breach  with  clustering  foes  he  fought, 
Chok*d  up  with  grizly  slain. 

Most  valiant  by  the  valiant  styl'd. 
Their  nraise  his  deeds  proclaimed, 
And  otl  his  liegemen  proudly  smil'd 
To  hear  their  leader  narfi'd. 

But  fate  will  quell  the  hero's  strength, 
And'  dim  the  loftiest  brow ; 
And  this,  our  noble  chief,  at  lengtli 
Was  in  the  dust  laid  low. 

He  lay  the  heaps  of  dead  beneath, 
As  sunk  life's  flickering  flame, 
And  thought  it  was  the  trace  of  death, 
That  o'er  nis  senses  came. 

And  when  a^in  day's  blessed  light 

Did  on  his  vision  fall. 

There  stood  by  his  side, — a  wond'rous  sight ! 

The  ancient  seneschal. 


He  strove,  but  coald  not  otier  wofd. 
His  misty  senses  fled ; 
Again  he  woke,  and  Moorham's  lord 
Was  bending  o'er  his  bed. 

A  third  time  sank  he,  as  if  dead. 
And  then,  his  eye-Uds  raising. 
He  saw  a  chief  with  turiwn'd  nead. 
Intently  on  him  gazing. 

**  The  prophet's  lealoos  servant  I ; 
His  battles  I've  fought  and  woo  ; 
Christians  I  scorn,  tneir  creeds  6eMf, 
But  honour  Mary's  son. 


"  And  1  have  wedded  an  English 
And  set  her  parent  free ; 
And  none,  who  wears  an  En^iah 
Shall  e*er  be  thrall'd  by  me. 

"  For  her  dear  sake  I  can  endure 
All  wrong,  all  hatred  smother ; 
Whate'er  I  feel,  thou  art  secure. 
As  tho'  thou  wert  my  brother." — 


**  And  thou  hast  wedded  an  English 
Sir  Maurice  said  no  more. 
For  o'er  his  heart  sofl  weakness  came. 
He  sigh'd  and  wept  full  sore. 

And  many  a  dreary  day  and  night 
With  the  Moslem  chief  stay 'd  be, 
But  ne'er  could  catch,  to  bless  ii^  sight, 
One  glimpse  of  the  fair  lady. 

Ofl  gazed  he  on  her  lattice  high 
As  he  paced  the  court  below, 
And  tnrn'd  his  list'ning  ear  to  try 
If  word  or  accent  low 

Might  haply  reach  him  there ;  and  oft 
Traversed  tne  garden  green, 
Wotting  her  footsteps  small  and  soft 
Might  on  the  tuif  be  seen. 

And  ofl  to  Moorhsm's  lord  he  gave 
His  list'ning  ear,  who  told, 
How  he  became  a  wretched  slave 
Within  that  Syrian  hold ; 

What  time  from  liegemen  parted  far, 
U  pon  the  battle  field, 
iiy  Ktem  and  adverse  fate  of  war 
He  was  obliged  to  yield : 

And  how  his  daughter  did  by  stealth 
So  boldly  cross  Lite  sea 
With  secret  store  ol  frather*d  wealth, 
To  set  her  father  free : 

And  how  into  the  foeman  •  hands 
She^and  her  people  fell ; 
And  how  (henseu  in  captive  bands) 
She  sought  him  m  his  oell ; 

And  but  a  captive  boy  appear 'd, 
Till  grief  hex  sex  betiayM, 
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And  the  fierce  Saiacen,  00  ieiur'd ! 
Spoke  gently  to  the  maid  : 

How  for  her  plighted  hand  sued  he, 
And  solemn  promise  save, 
Her  noble  father  shoijQd  be  ^ee 
With  ev'ry  Christian  slave ; 

(For  many  there,  in  bondage  kept,  ^ 

Felt  the  stern  rule  of  vice ;) 
How,  lonff  she  ponder'd,  sorely  wept, 
Then  paid  the  tearful  price. — 

A  tale  which  made  his  bosom  thrill. 
His  faded  eyes  to  weep ; 
He,  waking,  thought  upon  it  still, 
And  saw  it  in  his  sleep. 

But  harness  rings,  and  the  tmmpet's  bray 
Again  to  battle  calls  \ 
And  Christian  pow'rs,  in  grand  array, 
Are  near  those  Moslem  walls. 

Sir  Maurice  heard ;  untoward  fate  ! 
Sad  to  be  thought  upon : 
But  the  castle's  lord  unlock'd  its  gate, 
And  bade  his  g^st  be  gone. 

*'  Fight  thou  for  faith  by  thee  ador*d ; 
By  uee  so  well  maintain'd  ! 
But  never  may  this  trusty  sword 
With  blood  of  thine  be  stain'd  \  "^ 

Sir  Maurice  took  him  by  the  hand, 
«<  Gkxi  bless  thee  too/'~he  cried; 
Then  to  the  nearest  ChrisUan  band 
With  mingl'd  feelings  hied. 

The  battle  join'd,  with  dauntless  pride 
'Gainst  foenien,  foemen  stood ; 
And  soon  the  fatal  field  was  dyed 
With  many  a  brave  man's  blood. 

At  length  gave  war  the  Moslem  force  ; 
Their  valiant  chief  was  slain ; 
Maurice  protected  his  lifeless  corse, 
And  bore  it  from  the  plain. 

There's  mourning  in  the  Moslem  halls, 
A  diill  and  dismiu  sound  : 
The  lady  left  its  'leaguer'd  walls, 
And  saro  protection  found. 

When  months  were  past,  the  widow'd  dame 
LfOok'd  calm  and  cheerfully ; 
Then  Maurice  to  her  presence  came, 
And  bent  him  on  his  knee. 

What  words  of  penitence  or  suit 
He  utter'd,  pass  we  by  \ 
The  lady  wept,  awhile  was  mute, 
Then  gave  tnis  firm  reply : 

'<  That  thou  didst  doubt  my  maiden  pride 
(A  thouj^ht  that  rose  vid  vanish'd 
80  fleetmgly)  1  will  not  chide ; 
'Tifl  from  remembrance  beaush'd.         ^ 


'*  But  thy  fair  fame,  eam'd  by  that  sword, 
Still  spotless  shall  it  be : 
I  was  the  bride  of  a  Moslem  lord, 
And  will  never  be  bride  to  thee." 

So  firm,  tho'  gentle,  was  her  look, 
Hope  i'  the  instant  fled  :  V 

^A  solemn,  dear  farewell  he  took. 
And  firom  her  presence  sped. 

And  she  a  pUffhted  nun  became, 
Grod  serving  day  and  night ; 
And  he  of  blest  Jerusalem 
A  brave  and  zealous  knight. 

But  that  their  lot  was  one  of  woe, 

Wot  ye,  because  of  this 

Their  sep'rate  single  state  ?  if  so. 

In  sooth  ye  judge  amiss.  *^ 

She  tends  the  helpless  stranger's  bed, 
For  alms  her  wealth  is  stor'd ; 
On  her  meek  worth  God's  grace  is  shed, 
Man's  grateful  blessings  pour'd. 

He  still  in  warlike  mail  doth  stalk. 
In  arms  his  prowess  prove ; 
And  oft  of  siege  or  battle  talk. 
And  sometimes  of  his  love. 

She  was  the  fairest  of  the  Aiir, 

The  gentlest  of  the  kind ; 

Sear^  ye  the  wide  world  every  where, 

Her  like  ye  shall  not  find. 

She  waa  the  fairest,  m  the  best, 

Too  good  for  a  monarch's  bride  ; 

I  would  not  give  her  in  her  nun's  coif  dress'd 

For  all  her  sex  beside. 


y/ 


ADDRESS  TO  A  STEAM- VESSEL, 

Freighted  with  passengers  of  every  sort, 
A  motley  throng,  thou  leav'st  the  busy  port. 
Thy  long  and  ample  deck,  where  scatter'd  lie 
Baskets,  and  cloaks,  and  shawls  of  scarlet  dye ; 
Where  dogs  and  children  through  the  crowd 

are  straying, 
And,  on  his  bench  apart,  the  fiddler  playing. 
While  matron  dames  to  tressel'd  seats  re- 

pair,— 
Seems,  on  the  gleamy  waves,  a  floating  fair. 

Its  dark  form  on  the  sky*s  pale  azure  oast, 
Towers  from  this  clust'ring  group  thy^illar'd 

mast. 
The  dense  smoke  issuing  from  its  narrow  yent 
Is  to  the  air  in  curly  volumes  sent. 
Which,  coiling  and  uncoiling  on  the  wind. 
Trails  like  a  writhing  serpent  far  behind. 
Beneath,  as  each  merg'd  wheel  its  motion 

plies,  '•' 

On  either  side  the  white-chum'd  waters  rise. 
And,  newly  parted  from  the  noisy  fray, 
I  Track  with  light  ridgy  foam  thy  recent  way, 
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Then  far  diverffed.  in  many  a  welted  line 
Of  luftre,  on  the  distant  surface  shine. 

Thon  hold'st  thy  coarse  in  indepeildent  pride ; 
No  leave  ask'st  thou  of  either  wind  or  tide. 
To  whsle'er  point  the  breexe,  inconstant,  veer. 
fltiU  doth  thy  careless  helmsman  onward 

steer; 
As  if  the  stroke  of  some  magician's  wand 
Had  lent  thee  power  the  ocean  to  command. 
What  is  this  power  which  thus  within  thee 

lurks, 
And,  all  unseen,  like  a  masked  giant  works.' 
£T*n  that  which  gentle  dames,  at  morning's 

tea, 
From  silver  urn  ascending,  daily  see 
With  tressy  wreathings  playing  in  the  air, 
Like  the  loos'd  ringlets  of  a  lack's  hair ; 
Or  rising  from  the  enamell'd  cup  beneath, 
With  the  soil  fragrance  of  an  infant's  breath  : 
That  which  withm  the  peasant's  humble  cot 
Comes  from  th'  unoover'd  mouth  of  sav'ry 

pot, 
As  his  kind  mate  prepares  his  noonday  fare. 
Which  cur,  and  cat,  and  rosv  urchins  share : 
That  which,  all  silver'd  with  the  moon's  pale 

beam. 
Precedes  the  mightv  Geyser's  up-cast  stream. 
What  time,  with  oeilowing  din  exjdoded  forth. 
It  decks  the  midnight  of  the  frozen  north. 
Whilst    travellers    from    their   skin-spread 

couches  rise 
To  gate  upon  the  sight  with  wond'ring  eyes. 

Thon  hast  to  those  "  in  populous  city  pent " 
Glimpses  of  wild  and  beauteous  nature  lent; 
A  bright  remembrance  ne'er  to  b^  destroyed, 
Which  proves  to  them  a  treasure,  long  en- 

And  for  tnis  scope  to  beings  erst  confin'd, 
I  fain  would  hail  thee  with  a  grateful  mind. 
They  who  had  nought  of  verdant  freshness 

seen 
But  suburb  orchards  choked  with  colworts 

green, 
Now,  seated  at  their  ease  ma^  glide  along, 
Locfaiomond'a  fair  and  fairly  isles  among; 
Where  bushy  promontories  fondly  peep 
At  their  own  beauty  in  the  nether  oeep, 
O'er  droopingbirch  and  berried  row'n  that  lave 
Their  vagrant  branches  in  the  glassy  wave : 
They,  mo  on  higher  objecbB  scarce  have 

counted 
Than  church's  spire  with  gilded  vane  sur- 
mounted. 
May  view,  within  their  near,  distinctive  ken, 
The  rocky  summits  of  the  lofty  Ben ; 
Or  see  his  purpled  shoulders  ilarkly  lower 
Through  the  dun  drapery  of  a  summer  shower. 
Where,  spread  in  broad  and  fair  expanse,  the 

Clyde 
Mingles  his  waters  with  the  briny  tide, 
Uhg  the  lesser  Cnmra's  rocky  shore,      ^ 
^th  moss  and  crusted  lichens  flecker  d  o  er, 
he,  who  hath  but  wair'd  with  thieving 
cat, 
Or  from  his  cupboard  chaced  a  bnngry  rat, 


The  citjr  cbbblery    ectres  the  wild 
In  its  mid-flight  with  load  and  ■hrill  faanoe ; 
Or  valiantly  with  fearful  threarning  shakes 
His  lank  and  greasy  head  at  Kittywakes,* 
The  eyes  ihat  nath  no  fairer  oatme  seen 
Than  chimney'd  walls  with  sUted  roa&  be- 
tween, 
Which  hard  and  harshly  edge  thensokey  sky. 
May  Aron's  sofUy-vision'drpeakadesay, 
Coping  with  graceful  state  tier  ateeyy  sideiL 
O'er  which  the  cloud's  broad  aliadev  sviflly 

Slides, 
acing  slopes  that  gently  merge 
Into  the  pearly  mist  of  ocean's  verge. 
Eves  which  admir'd  that  work  of  sontid  skaH 
The  storied  struetnre  of  a  cotton-mill. 
May,  wond'ring,  now  behold  the  aaBauhefi 

host 
Of  marshall'd  pillars  on  fair  Ireland's  eoeit. 
Phalanx  on  phalanx  rang*d  withsideloag  bend. 
Or  broken  ranks  that  to  the  main  deseend, 
Like  Pharaoh's  army,  on  the  Red-eea  aboie, 
Which  deep  and  deeper  went  to  rise  no  mote. 

Tet,  ne'ertheless,  whate'er  we  owe  to  thee, 
Rover  at  will  on  river,  lake»  and  sea. 
As  profit's  bait  or  pleasuie'sdure  engage, 
Thou  oflspring  of  that  philosophic  >■£«• 
Watt,  who  in  heraldiy  of  seienoe  ranks 
With  those  to  whom  men  owe  high  meed  of 

thanks. 
And  shall  not  be  forgotten,  ev'a  wkm  Fame 
Graves    on   her   annals  Davy's    splendid 

name ! — 
Dearer  to  fancv,  to  the  eye  moie  fair. 
Are  the  light  skifis,  that  to  the  breexy  air 
Unfurl  their  swelling  sails  of  snowy  hue 
Upon  the  moving  lap  of  ocean  Uoe  : 
As  the  proud  swan  on  summer  lake  displavs, 
With  plumage  bright'ning  in  the  naonuBf 

rajrs, 
Her  fair  pavilion  of  erected  winga^--- 
They  change,  and  veer,  and  torn  like  Ufiag 

things. 

So  fairly  rigg'd,  with  shroodiag,  sails  lad 

mast. 
To  brave  with  manly  skill  the  winter  blast 
Of  every  clime,— in  vessels  rigg'd  like  thete 
Did  great  Colambua  crass  the  weatein  seas. 
And  to  the  stinted  thoughts  of  man  leveal'd 
What  vet  the  course  ofages  had  conoeal'd. 
In  such  as  these,  on  high  adventore  bent 
BAund  the  vast  worid  Magellan's  oomtsdes 

went. 
To  such  as  these  are  hardy  seamen  fband 
As  with  the  ties  of  kindred  feeling  bound, 
Boasting,  as  cans  of  cheering  grog  they  sip, 
The  varied  fortunes  of  our  gallant  ship." 
The  ofipring  these  of  bold  sagacious  man 
Ere  yet  the  reign  of  letter'd  lore  began. 

In  very  truth,  compar'd  to  these  thon  art 
A  duly  lab'rer,  a  mechanic  swart, 

*  The  common  or  vnlgaraanw  of  a  witer4i»i 
freqaentiBg  that  cossL 
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In  working  weeds  airay'd  of  homely  grey, 
Opposed  to  gentle  nymph  or  lady  gay, 
To  whose  free  robes  the  gracefhl  right  is  given 
To  play  and  dalJy  with  Uie  winds  of  heaven. 
Beholmng  thee,  the  ^at  of  other  days 
And  modem  men  with  all  their  alter'd  ways, 
Across  mjjT  mind  with  hasty  transit  ffleam. 
Like  fleeting  shadows  of  a  fey'rish  dream : 
FititU  I  gue  with  advene  humours  teased, 
Half  sad,  half  proud,  half  angry,  and  half 
pleased. 


TO  MRS.   SIDDONS. 

GwTKD  of  Heaven !  who  hast,  in  days  gone 

by. 
Moved  every  heart,  delighted  every  eye. 
While  age  and  youth,  of  high  and  low  degree, 
in  sympathy  were  join'd,  beholding  thee. 
As  m  the  drama's  ever  changing  scene 
Thou  heldst  thy  splendid  state,  our  tragic 

queen ! 
No  barriers  there  thy  fair  domain  confined. 
Thy  sovereign  sway  was  o'er  the  human 

mind; 
And,  in  the  triumph  of  that  witching  hour. 
Thy  lofty  bearing  well  became  thy  power. 

Th'  impassion'd  changes  of  thy  beauteous  face, 
Th^  stately  form  and  high  imperial  grace ; 
Thme  arms  impetuous  tost,  tny  robe's  wide 

flow. 
And  the  dark  tempest  gather'd  on  thy  brow, 
What  time  thy  flashing  eye  and  lip  of  scorn 
Down  to  the  dust  thy  mimic  foes  have  bom ; 
Remorseful  musings,  sunk  to  deep  dejection. 
The  fiz'd  and  yearning  looks  of  strong  affec- 
tion; 
The  action'd  turmoil  of  a  bosom  rending, 
When,  phy,  love,  and  honour  are  contend- 

Who  havebeheld  all  this,  right  well  I  ween ! 
A  lovely,  grand,  and  woncfrous  sight  have 
seen. 

Thy  varied  accents,  rapid,  fitful,  slow, 
Loud  rage,  and  fear's  snatoh'd  whisper,  quick 

and  low. 
The  burst  of  stifled  love,  the  wail  of  grief. 
And  tones  of  high  comnumd,  full,  solemn. 

brief;  ' 

The  change  of  voice  and  emphasis  that  threw 
Light  on  obscurity,  and  brought  to  view 
Distinctions  nice,  when  grave  or  comic  mood,* 

*  Those  who  have  been  happy  enough  to  hear 
Mis.  Siddons  read,  will  readily  acknow&dge,  that 
the  diflcrimination  and  power  with  which  she 
gave  effect  to  the  comic  pasnges  of  Shakspeare, 
were  nearly  as  remarkable  and  delightful  as  those 
which  she  displajred  in  passages  of  a  grave  or 
tragic  character.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  only 
those  who  have  heard  her  read,  are  aware  of  the 
extent  or  Tariety  other  genius,  which  has  on  the 
stage  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  tragedy : 
partly,  I  beneTe,fh>m  akind  of  bigotry  on  the  side 
of  the  public,  which  inclines  it  to  confine  poet, 


Or  mingled  humours,  terse  and  new,  elude 
Common  percepti«iP) »  euth's  smsdlest  thing* 
To  sixe  and  form  the  vesting  hoarfiraet  brings, 
Which  seem'd  as  if  some  secret  voice,  to  clear 
The  ravell'd  meaning,  whisper'd  in  thine  ear. 
And  thou  had'st  even  with  him  communion 

kept, 
Who  hath  so  long  in  Stratford's  chancel  sleplj^ 
Whose  lines,  wlwre  Nature's  brightest  traces 

shine, 
Alone  were  worthy  deem'd  of  powers  like 

thine; — 
They,  who  have  heard  all  this,  have  proved 

full  well 
Of  soul-exciting  soond  the  mightiest  speU. 

But  thouffh  time's  lengthen'd  shadows  o'er 

thee  glide, 
And  pomp  of  resal  state  is  cast  aside. 
Think  not  the  glory  of  thy  course  is  i^ient ; 
There's  moon-ught  radiance  to  thy  evening 

lent. 
Which  from  the  mental  world  can  never  fade, 
Till  all  who've  seen  thee  in  the  grave  are  laid. 
Thy  graceful  form  still  moves  in  nightly 

dreams, 
And  what  thou  wert  to  the  wrapt  sleeper 

seems: 
While  feverish  &ncy  oft  dodi  fondly  trace 
Within  her  curtain'd  couch  thy  wonderous 

face. 
Tea ;  and  to  many  a  wight,  bereft  and  lone. 
In  musing  hours,  though  all  to  thee  unknown. 
Soothing  liis  earthly  course  of  good  and  ill. 
With  all  thy  potent  charm  thou  actest  still. 

And  now  in  crowded  room  or  rich  saloon, 
Thy  stately  presence  recogniz'd,  how  soon 
The  glance  of  many  an  eye  is  on  thee  cast. 
In  grateful  memory  of  pleasures  past! 
Pleas'd  to  behold  thee  with  becoming  grace 
Take,  as  befito  thee  well,  an  honour'd  putce 
(Where,  blest  by  many  a  heart,  long  may'st 

thou  stand) 
Amongst  the  virtuous  matrons  of  the  land. 


A  VOLUNTEER   SONG. 

Yx,  who  Britain's  soldiers  be. 
Freemen,  children  of  the  free, 
Who  freely  come  at  danger's  call 
From  shop  and  palace,  cot  and  hall, 
And  brace  ye  bravely  up  in  warlike  geer 
For  all  that  ye  hold  dear  ! 

Blest  in  your  hands  be  sword  and  spear ! 
There  is  no  banded  Briton  here 
On  whom  some  fond  mate  hath  not  smil'd. 
Or  hung  in  love  some  lisping  child ; 
Or  agea  parent,  grasping  his  last  stay 
With  locks  of  honour'd  grey. 

painter,  or  actor  to  that  department  of  their  art 
m  which  they  have  first  been  acknowledged  to 
excel,  and  partly  from  the  cast  of  her  features, 
and  the  majesty  of  her  figure,  being  peculiarly 
suited  to  tragedy. 
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Such  men  behold  with  steiuly  pride 

The  threaten'd  tempest  galh  ring  wide, 

And  liBt,  with  onward  forms  incun'd. 

To  sound  of  foemen  on  the  wind, 

And  brarely  act,  'mid  the  wild  battle's  roar, 

In  scenes  untried  before. 

Let  veterans  boast,  as  well  they  may, 
Nenres  steel'd  in  many  a  blocxly  day ; 
The  gen'roos  heart,  who  takes  his  stand 
TJpon  hit  free  and  native  land  , 
Doth  with  the  first  sound  of  the  hostile  drum 
A  fearless  man  become. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  wave-toss'd  floats  upon  our  shore ! 
If  fell  or  gentle,  false  or  true, 
Let  those  inquire  who  wish  to  sue : 
Nor  fiend  nor  hero  from  a  foreign  strand 
Shall  lord  it  in  our  land. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  waye-toss'd  floats  upon  our  shore ! 
An  adverse  wind  or  breezeless  main, 
Lock'd  in  their  ports  our  tars  detain, 
To  waste  tlieir  wistful  spirits,  vainly  keen, 
Else  here  ye  had  not  been. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  in  strong  array, 

Prepare  ye  for  a  well-fought  day. 

Let  banners  wave,  and  trumpets  sound, 

And  closing  cohorts  darken  round. 

And  the  fierce  onset  raise  its  mingled  roar, 

New  sound  on  England's  shore  ! 

Freemen,  childxen  of  the  free. 

Are  brave  alike  on  land  or  sea ;  * 

And  every  rood  of  British  ground, 

On  which  a  hostile  glavc  is  found, 

ProMMi  under  their  firm  tread  and  vigorous 

stroke, 
A  deck  of  royal  oak. 

*  It  was  then  frequently  said,  that  our  seamen 
excelled  our  soldiers. 


TO    A    CHILD. 

Whose  imp  art  thou,  with  dimpled 
And  curly  pate  and  merry  eye, 
And  arm  and  shoulders  round  and 
And  soft  and  fair  ?  thou  urchin  sly  I 


What  boots  it  who,  with  sweet 
First  caU'd  thee  his,  or  squire  or  hind  ? — 
For  thou  in  every  wight  that  passes. 
Dost  now  a  friendly  play -mate  find. 

Thy  downcast  glances,  grave  but  cnnnlng. 
As  fringed  eye-lids  rise  and  fall, 
Thy  shvness,  swiftly  from  me  rnnning', — 
'  Tis  inlantine  coquetry  all ! 

But  far  afield  thou  hast  not  flown. 

With  mocks  and  threats  half-lisp'd  haSf^^- 

en, 
I  feel  thee  pulling  at  my  gown. 
Of  right  good-wiU  thy  simple  token. 

And  thou  must  laugh  and  vrrestle  too, 
A  mimick  warfare  with  me  waging. 
To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do, 
Thy  ader  kindness  more  engag^in^. 

The  wilding  rose,  sweet  as  thyself. 
And  new-cropt  daises  are  thy  treasure : 
I'd  gladly  part  with  worldly  pelf. 
To  taste  again  thy  youthful  pJeaauie. 

But  yet  for  all  thy  merry  look, 
Thy  frisks  and  wiles,  the  time  is  coiniog; 
When  thou  shalt  sit  in  cheerless  nook. 
The  weary  spell  or  horn  book  thumbing. 

Well ;  let  it  be !  thro*  weal  and  woe, 
Thou  know'st  not  now  thy  future  range ; 
IASb  is  a  motley  shifting  show, 
And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  change. 
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